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idUDDHiSM ANU 

F or than eight years. ^ hrtvc 

2{er.t in my ’writing-cdsc tl;e eoyief* 
(if some letters, ^ I <;cnf: from 
Sovith Africa lo the Toot. Kahiiidui- 
uaih Tagurr. at Shantinikvt'uj, 
rhar troubled time in Afilcn, at t)*.c 
’lose of tftc J^assive KeaistMiia- »!jo\j- 
ment, Shaniltiilretaa v/a*; to are from 
afar a symbol .of peace, 
which my niiiiil coatiimaiiy r^Hirucd 
for jtfct inspimtio., and ^upporL ffuM* 
letters Nierc a coan'ctiiig link, lindiiig 
me to the A?hran). 

The irtters i v/rote wcie ali r-f a 
TCiigious nature. 1 discussed th*“rri vnth 
one with Mahatma Gandlii before iiciulih .r 
them to the lN>et. The subject of them 
so ocenpied iny mind, that the siitnng 
political events in which we en- 

gagid seemed as nothing in cc inp.'uisoii. 
For my mind was passing th.ongh w 
feligious crisis, and a period of suSTcr'ng 
bad come to me in my inner life, vcineb 
was to usher in the birth of ?i new 
mtellcctual freedom. At such a time, 
it was art infinite strength to me to be able 
to turn aw*ay my 'thoughts from extei- 
nal things altogether, and seek tlic 
peace of Shantipiketan, by sitting dowrn 
m silence and writing to the Poet. 

The change of atmos])here in ih^ 
iww . and aJipa environment of South 
Africa, waa so eonfusihg at first, and 
th^ pressure with Which it thrust itself 
9PIQ^ A'tiiev so atrona. that for a 


CfJRISTlANilV 

time • v,.Ts almost bewildered. The; 
>olid ground under ii»y fcc^ seemed tQ - 
l.v* i tc.uM not uar-e*'Strt?id ■ 

wii.:t was happening, whire it vvouldj 
all tud : and t«> what Una I c(>nct«slj>ns j 
if V, ).i! ? lead mo. The f.ict lias to bt ; 
inlw Dcvount, that i was 
aglican civrgy maii . s t i ' ! e.vcrcising ^ 

tlie botli of a clergyman^ 

anu a mis-ionarv . Tiioagh I had sceol 
:/» ijj.Ju nirctcb. thai greatly ;' 

• hoviv^d i.:c uilb-a the vii'^rcb, yet I..- 

never ... ■•liong ia ail my^ life ; 

• >e :'oi r r • < on. p n re with the h ard, ’ 

intolory.:;?: and utterly un--J 
clirs.iiir { whi* j rampsiit •; 
rn Als'icr^. ■ 

.?: vas nr tural, at such a time of?. 
l(» help :.nd guidatice from 

my triond^. 'I v' Kumar Ivudra ' 

in *^c!hi, I 'vioie at length . coTcring, 
the -rail; gvoand as iny kttei's to the" 
W .‘1 iii Slir ntmiketnn. Alahatnia^ 
G; 'rlM as 1 liave reiiited, was witfr" 
me. 1 lalked over all my questionings 
will him, and lead ovrrr to him what 
.1 h’a l viilten Iw thv Poet. He advised 
iQc to keep the new mat»‘ri.'d 1 Iiibd" 
gatlicrc 1 Jiy me, and not to publish auy.^, 
thing on the subject for at !»east 
war. 4. '10k 

*‘if what you have eApencuced is th^ 
Truth.’* he said xo me, “Truth can .jei^- 
well afford to wait. Meanwhile,' on 
your letuiu to India you tvitt’, hlave 




time to sift oot yca||^ moment. Mter tnv return^ these 

and revise tiu'ni Tn quiet niedit;?lToii,\ same questionings that had arisen in South 
at SLanliniketan, Then publish these, but A irica were rarely absent from my mind, 
not now.'* A further time of critical em^uity and fresh 

In this mnttcr I deterriJned to abide illustration came to nie when I was with 


hv bis fidvicf. Indeed I have now wrdted the l^oet in the I'ar ivast and for the first 


much beyond Un: Moritsci l:e incutioncd. 

When I Tcr'chtd London from Cjipe- 
^own, \ found Mr. ri.dvhal^ suHl-iiiig from 
^e- illness which whs so so('n, : *o 
prove fatal h* him. i h" docioi^' would 
allow' VD y visitr. s. 'r!:*jy i«»th;<de 

excitement of nn/ Kind wh ilrver. Hal 
when f was with liim /.nd hod related to 
him tnv iiv’*er thonsjlits about religions, 
he asl.ed n*e to tdl him tiic \Yhi>ic story. 
.Before.! had started fsir S<juth AiVi-.a, lit 
had said to rnt at Del » .i.—' rids vic^ i is goitig 
to be a {.;Teat kIk.-oI:. m> your Ciiris't.'aniiv.’’ 
I reminded him of this and told Id.ai that 
his words had proved to he n!''' true. 
He read o.'-r '■■ay ravef‘d!y 'irkfJ idie 
copies of the .\:t I had v.jtticu to tb.c 
Poet. It w.' :t «>i’ S’ipnMiiv* in!er«'si. to t»v', 
to find how deejdv ho Imd already pon- 
dered over the very pto- : rr. wit? \\h''b f 
had been fuc-.d. it .vas olt av ^ ; ino. 


time I in a position to trace out the 
history oi the great Buddhist movement 
in that tjuarter. d'heii, on my return to 
India, I stayed alone at Horo-luuinr in 
lava. The days I sfient there in silence, 
nil alone, marked a new departure in 
my tluHights and a new outlook, 

rhese old letters Inid gone with me all * 
the whjle in my writing-e.iise, and 1 had 
looked at them occasionally and thought 
of publishing them. But L was slowly 
making up my mind lo write i complete 
book ins Lead of merely publishing the 
•ettern. /it last, a few weeks ago, I 
aeariy lust them aliogt'thcr. They were in 
my wiiL'ng CH'.e along with many other 
when it was stolen ;Mjd rilled by 
,*4 train thief. iL a siiigj.diir ai-A.»<K*nL 
ti‘v. ( |>apcrs alutust ’don^r leiaaineii when 
lilt* ^v^iri^.g x-asc was Ibun.h Nearly nil 
the otht papers U'fit were of value had 


in that last il]ru\‘?s of hiv. a:ui in id.'-; bine! / been destr 


life of retire rucnt. ihj rl/incis lelatiiig 
tbe religions hi.-toj v of m'udr.iad had .i 

S ^at fascination (or 'flu* political 

tics were u:rr'])o«'!ii , (he .spiritual seaich 
for Truth was etc r aril. 

• ' Tbe cn.ciope thar. <0’Uaincd the 
copies of tbc'.-c 'etters, is still wdl? me. Ir. 
haslK'Come brown, and the ink is faded ; 
Upon it, is idiil irgihle t);c name of Mr. 
.Gokhale. 'Ihts biown envelope in n.y 
wriring-casp, worn with age, recalls 
vividly to my iiiJncl a r(aj..v in the 
NationaLl Liberal rhd;. Chanii" Cross, wi^i 
Mr. Gokhak recliniu};, on bis couch, hi-'^ 
Itlt&e drawn with the suiTe»-ing of Ids ill 
i!<^, yet tilled with the ligi t of nuellec- 
tari vision. He would listen to me v/ith 
'iA4 fatherly afieotion, ar.d Le could 

all that I told him. For he had 
fiiltjr recently returned from South Africa 
;l(^.had passed Ihruugh the same bitter 
li^perience. 

, -’.Those days in England pas.sed all wo 
^^i^riedly. There was much to be done, and 
to come back to India at the earliest 


i'hi;-, L>re, I have sjow made up my 
mind at to piibl..di them, imly i . mind- 
ing iltp reader heiore.b uid, thru they 
repifs.ait tb.c first shock cd discovery 
ratin.i than n rinri judgment. ‘)n the 
^rhole, the tk'Stnucc of what I have 
written has aood the test of tiinr, buc 
on rrailing them tl vougL again 1 can see 
that there are many overstatements, i 
yttll liO{)fc to be able to woik out tlu 
subject TDoir thoroughly in a book form 
NTvertbdcfe.s Ihe letters may perhaps hove 
a person:.! and emotional value, which :i 
book may fail to renrpdvice. lu editing 
them, J have venturea here and there, for 
the sake of clearne.ss/ .to expand the 
thought. Other wistt they remain prarti 
cally as they were first written to tl^ 
Poet, more than eight years ago. 

Lkttek 1 . . 

“This country of Sotith Africa makes 
the heart grow sick** with * its eternal 
colour problem. Vlfhat you have been 
telling me so silently is quilje clear to me 
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at last. The Christianity of the West, in 
its present unholy alliance with the 
‘white race* is utterly unable to cope 
with this rsce evil that is destroying 
humanity. Rather, it is aggravating the 
mischief by condoning it. It is giving to 
‘white race* inhumanity tile cloak of reli- 
gion, as caste did of old. 

“Mr. Gokhalc said to me, when 1 was 
leaving India,— ‘What you^see in South 
Africa will be a great shock to your Chris- 
tianity*— that has been found true. The 
shoclc has been great. But it has been a 
health-giving one. It has been leading me 
‘from the unreal to the real.* 

“At almost every town out here in S. 
Africa, the Church of the Respectable is 
engaged in ‘keeping the Indian in his pro- 
per place.’ A sugar-planter,— a regular 
Church-goer and communicant,— told me 
about the indentured Indians on his 
estates,— ‘Of course,* he said to me 
unctuously, *we provide Christian in- 
struction for them and look after their spiri- 
tual welfare!*— this on estates where there 
has been cruelty, flogging, and child 
labour ! Another, who is a rabid anti- 
Asiatic, wanted to tell me about the 
‘mission work’ which was being carried on 
‘among the coolies* ! One of the most 
degenerate and denationalised Indians I 
have met out here,— who has not lifted a 
Anger to help his fellow Indians in their 
struggle for liberty,— told me that he was 
a ‘minister of the Gospel*. 1 found that 
he had abused his oflicial privilege of 
going into the prison and speaking to 
his fellow-countrymen (who were con- 
fined there) by attacking their religion in 
the name of Christ and trying to convert 
them to Christianity ! 

“What a parody of the faith of the cruci- 
fied ! How utterly sick the heart gets at 
hundreds of instances such as these*! How 
one longs at times to be pure and meek 
and loving enough, in one’s own charac- 
ter, to be able to say with Christ,— 

‘Ve hypocrites ! Ye compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte ; ^ and when 
ye have done so. ye make him two-fold 
more a chiW of hell than yourselves !* 

“The picture, of course, is not all so 
dark as this, and it is probable that this 


very sickness of heart, which is mine at 
this moment, makes the picture appear 
darker to me than it really is. There is a 
noble educational work being done, and 
there are noble individual Christian men 
and women struggling for righteousness 
and hating this new race tyranny. But 
the tide is against them. 

“It has all been a great shock to me. 
But the shock has been salutary. I feel, 
at last, that I have won through the in- 
tellectual independence. I must go^ out-# 
side the Church in order to find Christ in 
this land of South Africa. For I cannot 
find Him within the Church, as I see it 
here to-day. I have found Christ in the 
little groups ol Hindu passive resisters and 
among the delicate Hindu ladies, with 
their bright faces, telling me of their joy 
in prison and speaking kindly of their 
jailors. But I cannot find Christ in these 
smugly respectable Churches, where a 
saintlike Mr. Gandhi cannot even find an 
entrance. 

“I have tried to make it a rule here, in 
South Africa, never to enter a tram-car, 
or a hotel, where an Indian who is my 
friend and companion, is not allowed to 
enter with me. Can 1 make an exception 
with regard to these Christian Churches, 
which have excluded Mr. Gandhi himself ? 
I have had to face this problem, and up 
till now I have only gone into these 
Churches in order to preach against the 
race evil itself. 

“And now, it is becoming every day 
not a question of my going outside the 
Church ; it is rather becoming a question 
of expulsion,— of my being thrust out. 1 
preached one such sermon against the 
racial evil the other day, simply stating 
the true Christian position, and it evi- 
dently gave the greatest oflence. The 
same happened in another place. And 
now I see, that in the Church papers at 
home in Bngland I am being attacked for 
‘heresy*, because in India at the Gurukula 
I have attended Arya Samaj religious ser- 
vices and have spoken in public in favour 
of certain Hindu religious ideals, which 
arc great and noble. 

“The main issue, as you yourself have 
often said in talking over matters with 
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me, is this, — 1 see it all quite plainly 
now.— The material power and race 
arrogance of the West have become 
bound up with an aggressive and insolent 
form of Christianity, which no longer re- 
presents the Christanity of Christ. What 
is needed, is a deep religious change of 
heart in the West, and a true following 
of Christ. 

“Here, I see the hopelessness of such 
a merely political struggle as this of 
«Mr. Gandhi's if it stands alone,— supremely 
noble though it is. He is not really 
cutting at tlic very root of the evil. 
When one looks more deeply at the 
whole situation, your one book ‘Gitanjali* 
has done more in a few months to bring 
East and West together, and to change 
the European perspective, than all these 
years of embittered political struggle. 1 
have found your poems on table after 
table in English houses, where I have been 
invited as a guest,— in Pretoria, in 
Johannesburg, in Kimberley, in Maritzburg 
and Durban ; and wherever Gitanjali 
has gone it has brought peace and 
love. Indeed, strange to say, among 
my own countrymen, it has formed my 
one open-door to get intimacy of speech 
with them about India. The European 
welcome, which in certain quarters and 
in certain homes has been given me so 
very generously out here, has been in no 
small measure due to the fact that Reuter 
telegraphed out, before we arrived in the 
country, that we were both your friends. 
You little know what value that telegram 
has been to me ! 

“In so far as the Passive Resistance 
movement here has been spiritual through- 
out it has left its mark. And a little 
group of Europeans has been won over by 
it. But the political aspect,— which to 
the Englishman is all prominent,— has 
only accentuated the racial bitterness. 
What is a cause for even more anxiety,— 
it has told upon the character of the 
Indians themselves. It has made them 
restless and impatient instead of calm 
and enduring. 

“The noblest gain has been the growth 
of a manly sense of independence. That 
has been all to the good ; and the supreme 


courage of Indians has extorted an unwill- 
ing admiration even from their opponents. 
But a deeper work,— a far deeper work,— 
is needed, which will cut up the root of 
Western pride itself. This implies the 
reconstruction of the very bases of human 
thought,— the evil lies so deep. And this 
can only be done, when the inner chamber 
of the heart is prepared in silence, and 
out of the depjth of that silence the word 
of Truth is spoken before which all men 
must bow in reverence. 

“Mr. Gandhi has caught something 
of the evil genius of the West,— its rest- 
lessness. He has received its ^ood 
genius also,— its fearless application of 
principles to the final test of action, 
its scientific basis of experiment as the 
one convincing criterion of truth. But 
here, in South Africa, the restlessness 
is growing upon him, and he must 
come back to India herself, the Mother, 
for healing and renewal. 

“And what I myself also see more 
clearly every day is this, the Western 
mind will have to come back to India, 
the Mother, also. Europe’s open wound 
of restlessness each day grows worse 
and worse, and also Europe’s reliance 
upon material success. Uur Western 
Christianity, above all, will have to 
be bapti/.ed anew in the waters of India, 
before it is worthy of Christ. 

“I understand this now from my 
own inner experience. I know how 
vain and foolish I was when I regarded 
myself as fit to be a Teacher and 
came out in a Missionary Society for 
that very purpose,— how I spoke and 
wrote at first about Indian religious 
life in an insolent, patronising way, 
instead of studying humbly its great 
meaning in human history. But when 
I look back, the wonder and the 
beauty of it is that India, the Mother, 
drew me to herself in spite of all. And 
little by little, the pride left me and I 
began to love in turn,— to love India and 
her historical associations with an absorb- 
ing love, a passionate worship. This 
new outlook has made 'humane life a new 
thing to me, and human history wear an 
entirely different aspect. It has alsi* 
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taught me afresh, in a new and wonderful 
way, my own Christian Faith itself. 

do not mean bv this, that the spirit 
of my earlier days is wholly gone, and 
that racial and religious pride has left 
me. 1 am not yet so sanguine. The evil 
went too deep to be easily rooted out 
from the mind in a day. And I find it 
still, like a weed, springing up in new and 
unexpected places. But thej;e has been a 
real change of mental vision ; and I 
trust, that through all the suilering it has 
involved, I have learned to be more 
humble.” 

LIvTTKR II. 

“In my last letter, I tried to show you 
how my innermost thoughts were shaping 
themselves anew, in face of this appalling 
evil of racialism, which is everywhere 
rampant in this country. 1 had to trace 
this back into my own life, before 1 
could see it in its completeness to track 
it home to its source, which is not merely 
political and social, but also religious. 

“To give an instance of ray own great 
difficulty ill arriving at the truth of things 
and not being put oil by merely con- 
ventional teaching,— there is one step I 
ought intellectually to have taken long 
ago, had it not been for this ingrained 
and inherited prejudice which had been 
with me from ray childhood upward. It 
is this. I can see now clearly from the 
study of history as well as from my own 
life experience in India, that the Chris- 
tianity ot the Sermon on the Mount is not, 
as 1 had previously regarded it, an 
independent Semitic growth, confined to 
Palestine alone. It is an outgrowth of 
Indian religious thought as well as that 
of the Jewish race. 

“ The historical connexion between 
Buddhism and Christianity may §ome 
day, in the future, be laid bare by scholars 
and research-workers. But what I am 
convinced of now is this, that the Christ 
and the Buddha are not separate pheno- 
mena in human history, but organically 
related; that the stream of Indian reli- 
gious life flowing from the Buddha and 
the stream of early Christian life flowing 
from the Christ, arc one stream ; that the 


Upanishads and the Buddhist develop- 
ment lie at the basis of the Gospels and 
not the evolution of Semitic thought alone. 

“Rivers run underground for miles and 
miles, and then reappear in new and extra- 
ordinary places, and so do spiritual move- 
ments. 't his linking together of Indian 
and Semitic thought in the Christian 
Gospel seems to me now to be one such 
instance. When I study the record of 
Christ’s life and ..caching in the Sermon 
on the Mount and in the Gospels, I 
breathe in India, L live in India, I feel the 
iragrance of India. It is not so with the 
uld Testament : and it is not so, generally 
speaking, with St. Paul. It comes just in 
this one section of the Christian scrip- 
tures, namely, the Gospels with the 
Sermon on the Mount. There is, indeed, a 
reflected light in St. John’s Epistles and 
in other Epistles and in the Acts of the 
Apostles; but the full Indian atmosphere is 
breathed most freely of all in the Gospels. 
These stand out like a jewel in a rough 
setting of gold, and the light from this 
central jewel is Indian, as well as Semitic. 
The Jews crucified Jesus. But the men 
from the East, so the story relates, came 
and worshipped him, laying at his feet 
gold and frankincense and myrrh. Surely 
this old legend has a truth behind it. 
The Jewish mind, alone and unaided, 
could not recognise the Christ. 

“1 find it, therefore,— now after my ex- 
perience of India,— less and less easy and 
simple to reverence the Jew’s’ land of Pales- 
tine as the onl}’ spiritual home of my 
Christian l^’^aitb. The more I read the 
Sermon on the Mount, the more the 
thought grows upon me that the Christ 
is intimately akin to India as well as to 
Palestine. He is like some strange, rare, 
beautiful flower that has found its home 
in alien surroundings and blossoms there- 
in with a startling radiance and beauty. 
Just as,— to compare small things with 
great,— Shelley, the English poet, is a 
strange phenomenon ^beating his luminous 
wings in vain’ in the alien atmosphere 
ofTofy England of the reign of George 
111, so the Christ of the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’ seems to go far beyond the Jewish 
race from which he spi*ang. 
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“When I read the Beatitudes,-— ‘Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth,’ ‘Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted,* ‘Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of Heaven,’— when I read the 
words, “I and my Father are One” or the 
passage “Consider the lilies of the field how 
they grow”, somehow, in verses such as 
these and a hundred others that come to 
• the mind, 1 find a kinship with India, 
instinctive and immediate. And above 
all, in the whole conception of ‘hesist not 
evil,’ ‘Love your enemies’, ‘Overcome 
evil with good,’ we are taken back into 
the very atmosphere in which the Buddha 
lived and moved and had his being. 1 here 
is very little to compare with them in 
earlier Hebrew literature, and certainly 
nothing that I know in Greek.* 

But India,— the India that I have come 
to know and love,— actually lived those 
truths, in countless lives of men and 
women, centuries before Christ; and 
India lives them still to-day in a great 
measure. What can this mean except that 
Christianity has its roots in Indian soil, 
and that India is a mother of the human 
spirit in this, as also in other ways ? And 
1 myself, like a wilful child, with all the 
aggressive temperament of the West, came 
out to teach and to instruct, rather than 
first of all to study and to learn. Little 
by little, I have found out the shallowness 
of my former position, and India, tlic 
Mother, has been tender towards me and 
has not rejected me. 

‘‘All this I really ought to have seen 
and understood long ago. I"rom your 
point of view, it must seem very common- 
place. But the nifiy/t of the Western 
supremacy was upon me, and the spirit 
of pride at first darkened the eyes of Jove. 
Still further, there was the granite moun- 

♦ Since writing this, I have been al)lc tu slu<I\ 
more carefully the later phasc^) of Judaism before the 
birth of Christ and I find tint the atmosphere in which 
Christ lived w.is tinged with these conceptions and 
they appear in Judaism itself,— see C. Montcliore’s 
articles on ‘Liberal Judaism’ in the I libbert 'journal, 
and I. Zangwill’s '1 he Voicciof Jerusalem*. But the 
question remains, — Did tho\' not reach Western A-iia 
from India, where they were ihc < (jiunion plan: <if 
religious thought centuries before ' 


tain wall of hard prejudice to be tunnelled 
through, fixed and immovable in its 
Western setting. Only then light could 
enter, when the rocks of hereditary tradi- 
tional teaching had been pierced through 
and through. 

“I had seen, as it were, upon the surface 
of the rocks the fossil remains of the past, 
connecting the two religions,— Buddhism 
and Christiamty ; for 1 had been a close 
student of history, and on this subject of 
comparative religion my reading had been 
wide. These fossil remains might have 
told me, if I had looked at them with 
unprejudiced eyes, the true ‘origin of 
species’ in the religious lineage of mankind. 
But the dogmas in which I had been 
brought up from my childhood in the 
West closed my eyes to facts and their 
interpretation. It was thus easy to over- 
look their meaning. 1 was in my ‘Pre- 
Darwinian’ religious days, and considered 
each religion of mankind to he a ‘special 
creation’,— a spccie.s entirely apart from 
the rest,— and Christianity itself to be 
separated olV from all by an unfathom- 
able gulf of divine revelation. Apart from 
India, I could not really understand. 

“And you, my friend, have seen the true 
‘me’ in me, all this while, in spite of all 
the wrappings of prejudice and conceit 
which folded me round. I long to be more 
worthy of this trust you have given me, 
and I know that I can only do so by 
being more honest and truthful within 
myself. Other aspects of the one Truth 
will come before me. The swing of the 
pendulum will go backwards and for- 
wards. And in this inner life of religious 
thinking, which has gone through so 
many convulsions and upheavals, the 
oscillation.s on the surface will still be 
great, and at times even violent, leaving 
greaf seams and scars behind them. But 
the one central Truth is being reached all 
the while more and more certainly and 
surely. And whether our thoughts swing 
together as now they do, or for a moment 
diverge again, the fruth when reached 
will be one, binding us together more 
closely in One, if only we ‘can reach it 
through love. j To he continued I 

Shnnlinikctnn C. F. AndrBV^* 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD 
By Raiuxdranath Ta(;okk. 


New York, Jan. 2'\f 1921. 

I HAVE just come back from Green- 
wich, a suburban part of New York, 
where last night I had a reception and a 
speech and a dinner and a discussion, 
till 1 felt empty like a burst balloon, 
with no gas left in it ! 

At the far distant end of the wilder- 
ness of such trials as this, what do I 
see ?— But what matters it ? Results 
of our efforts delude us by appearing 
as final. They raise expfctation of fulfil- 
ment and thus draw us on. But they 
are not final. They arc roadside inns 
where we change our horses for a farther 
journey. An ideal is diflerent. It carries 
its own progress within itself. Each 
stage is not a mere approach to the 
goal itself. 

Trees proceed on their upward career, 
not along a railway track constructed 
by engineers. \Ye who have been 
dreamers should never employ coolies to 
build railway lines of social service. 
We must solely deal with living ideas, 
and have faith in life. Otherwise we 
are punished, punished not necessarily 
with bankruptcy, but with success 
—behind which sits the Mephistopheles 
of worldliness, chuckling at the sight 
of an idealist dragged through the dust 
by the chariot of the prosperous. 

What has made us love Shanti- 
niketan so deeply is the ideal of perfec- 
tion, which we have tasted all thtough 
its growth. It has not been made 
by money, but by our love, our life. 
With it, we need not strain for any 
result ; it is fulfilment itself,— the life 
which forms round it, the service which 
we daily render to it. Now I realise, 
more than ever before, how precious 
and how beautiful is the simplicity of 
ouiT Asram, which can reveal itself all 


the more luminously because of its dark 
background of material want. I know 
that I am harping on this one subject in * 
most of my letters lately,— because my 
sufiering is continuous and profound. 
My soul is being choked in this atmos- 
phere. Rut it is ray tapnsyn. Let me 
not bring a fetter of gold back for my 
Asram, but freedom of spirit, with its 
wedded companion, Poverty,— the pure 
the simple, the tender, the austere. 

Wellesley, Mass., Jan. 25, 1922. 

I am going to read my lecture on 
The Poet’s Religion tonight to the 
Wellesley College students, 'lomorrow 
and the day after, I have to read two 
more lectures in Emerson Hall, Harvard. 
Boston is about an hour's journey 
from here. I went there last Sunday 
and I am going to stay there till the 
end of the week. Coming to Boston 
has been a great relief to me. 1 felt in 
New York like living in the planet Saturn, 
which has its crowds of innumerable 
satellites, but revolves some billions of 
miles away from the central source of 
light. I am home-sick for my beautiful 
earth, simple and tender, bathed in 
light and dressed in green. 

Just at this point, I was called away 
to dinner and then to the meeting ; and 
after it was over, we motored back 
to Boston, where I am now. It is 
tiring work,— the more so because my 
heart is hungering day and night for wide 
space and leisure,— that sumptuous 
feast of the soul, which has been mine 
from my infancy. 

1 am sufiering from the great discom- 
fort , of having my feet on the decks 
of two different boats,— as the Bengali 
proverb has it. The organiser in me is 
planning to raise funds. I hate with 
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all ray heart this wretched organiser, 
—this disciple of the West. 1 have my 
profoundest faith in the Sanyasi in me, 
which is urging me constantly to leave 
these shores. Yet the organiser in me 
is claiming the best sacrifice of my life and 
getting it. 

My anxiety is growing stronger every 
day lest we should lose the least fraction 
of our independence or naturalness at 
Santiniketan, lest our responsibility to 
some dead cash interest, consciously or 
unconsciously, shall lessen our responsi- 
bility to the living ideal. All real crea- 
tions must have freedom for their growth. 
You can never make truth serve you, fet- 
tered like a galley slave, whenever we 
receive material help from others, we 
acknowledge at the same time their ex- 
pectation. Such expectation is a tyrant, 
imposing on us a tacit obligation to satisfy 
it. But all creative worth is jealous of its 
right of spontaneity, so much so, that the 
artist himself must not be over conscious 
of his plan. 

Our Shantiniketan has never followed 
any conscious pi jnof ours, but has followed 
its own inner life process. This freedom of 
vital function is far more valuable than 
external resources. 'I'ruth never condes- 
cends to tempt us with allurements. She 
dwells silent in her majesty of sublime 
simplicity. It is untruth which tries to 
decoy us with extravagance of materials. 
I earnestly wish we had power to create a 
tapovana, rather than to build up a 
University. But unfortunately, money 
though scarce may be available ; but 
where is tapasya ? 

Pearson is away. My correspondence 
and other works have grown heavy : and 
therefore you will have to bear with me, 
if my letters become scarce or scrappy. 

New York, Feb. 2, 1922. 

After a break of three weeks and a 
sultriness of weary waiting, your letters 
have^ come in a downpour ; and I cannot 
possibly tell you how refreshing they are ! 
1 seem to be travelling across a desert, and 
your letters are like weekly provisions 
dropped by some air-service from cloud- 
Und. They are expected ; and yet they 


have the clement of surprise. 1 hungrily 
attack them and then fall upon extra por- 
tions supplied from your letters written 
to others. 

Your letters are delightful, because you 
have your interest in details that are 
generally overlooked. The world is made 
beautiful by the unimportant things. They 
furnish this great world picture with all 
its modulations of shades and tints. 
The important is like the sunshine. It 
comes from a great source. But the un- 
important composes the atmosphere of 
our life. It scatters the sun’s rays, breaks it 
into colours, and coaxes it into tenderness. 

You have asked for my permission to 
abolish the matriculation class from our 
school. Let it go. 1 have no tenderness 
for it. In our classical literature, it was 
the strict rule to give all dramas a happy 
ending. Our matriculation class has ever 
been the fifth act in our Ashram, ending 
in a tragedy. Let us drop the scene, before 
that disaster gathers its forces ! 

I am enclosing with this a translation, 
which runs thus 

WOMA.N 

The fight is ended. 

Shrill cries of loss trouble the air, 

The gains, soiled and shattered, 

are a burden too heavy to carry home. 

Come, woman, bring thy breath of life. 
Close all cracks with kisses of tender green. 
Nurse the trampled dust into fruit- 
fulness. 

The morning wears on ; 

The stranger sits homeless by the road- 
side playing on his reed. 
Come woman, bring thy magic of love ! 
Make infinite the corner between walls. 

There to build a world for him, 

Thine eyes its stars, thy voice 

its music. 

The gatz-door creaks in the wind. 
The time is for leave taking at the day’s 

end, 

Come, woman, bring thy tears ! 

Let the tremulous touch of thy hand call^ 

out its last lyric 
From the moment of partfaig. 

Let the shadow of thy sad gaze 

Haunt the road across the hills. 



LIJITHRS FROM AnkOAD 


• I'he night deepens ; 

The house is empty ; its loneliness aches 

with silence. 

Come, woman, bring thy lamp of vigil ! 

Enter thy secret chamber of sorrow, 
Make the dark hours quiver with the 

agony of thy prayer. 
Till the day dawns in the East. 

New York, Feb. 5. 

The civilisation in the West is a 
magnifying glass. It makes the most 
ordinary things hugely big. Its buildings, 
business, amusements, are exaggerations. 
The spirit of the West loves its high-heeled 
boots, whose heels are much bigger than 
itself. Since 1 came to this continent, my 
arithmetic has become absurdly bloated. 
It refuses to be compressed within decent 
limits. My ideal money bag out here can 
easily put to shame D— and K— Babu tied 
together. But I can assure you that to 
carry such a burden in my imagination is 
wearisome. 

Yesterday, some Shantiniketan photo- 
graphs came by chance into my hands. 

1 felt as if I was suddenly wakened up 
from a Brobdignagian nightmare. I 
say to myself ( our 

Santiniketan ). It is ( our ) 

because it has not been manufactured 
by machine. It is truth itself,— the truth 
which loves to be simple, because 
it is great. Truth is beautiful,— like 
woman in our own country. She 
never strains to add to her inches by 
carrying extravagances under her feet. 
Happiness is not in success, not in 
bigness, but in truth. 

What makes me feel so sad, in this 
country, is the fact that people here do 
not know that they are not happy. They 
are proud, like the sandy desert, which 
is proud of its glitter. This Sahara is 
mightily big ; but my mind turnk its 
back to it, and sings : 

I will arise and go now, and go to 

Innisfrce, 

And a small cabin build there, 

of clay and wattles made ; 
Ninebean rows wiU,l have there, 

* a hive for the honey bee 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


0 

In the modern time, •with all its 
facilities of communication, the access to 
Innisfree has become most difiicult. 
Central Africa opens its secret to the 
inquisitive man, and also the North and 
the South Pole,— but the road to Innisfree 
lies in an eternal mystery. 

Yet I belong to that “Isle of Innisfree” : 
its true name is Shantiniketan. But when 
1 leave it, and cross over to the western 
shore, I feel occasionally frightened lest I 
should lose my path back to it. 

Oh ! but how sweet is our Sal avenue, 
the breath of autumn in our ShiuU groves, 
the raiqy evening resonant with music in 
Dinu’s absurd little room : 

And I shall have some peace there, 

for peace comes dropping slow. 
Dropping from the veils of the morn- 
ing to where the cricket sings ; 

There midnight’s all a glimmer and 

noon a purple glow. 
And evening full of the linnet’s 

wings. 

New York, Jan. 29, 1922. 

1 have just read a letter published 
in ( Prabasi ) by one who is at the 

Ashram and it has deeply hurt me. This is 
the ugliest side of patriotism. For in small 
minds, patriotism dissociates itself from 
the higher ideal of humanity. It be- 
comes the magnification of self, on a 
stupendous scale,— magnifying our 
vulgarity, cruelty, greed ; dethroning 
God, to put up this bloated self in its 
place. 

The whole world is suffering from 
this cult of Devil worship in the present 
age, and 1 cannot tell you how deeply 
1 am suffering, being surrounded in this 
country by endless ceremonials of this 
hideously profane cult. Everywhere there 
is an antipathy against Asia ventilated 
by a widespread compaign of calumny. 
Negroes are burnt alive sometimes 
merely because they tried to exercise 
their right to vote, given to them by 
law. Germans are reviled. Conditions 
in l^ussia are deliberately misrepresen- 
ted. They are furiously busy building 
their towers of political civilisation 
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upon the quagmire of mob psychology, 
spreading over it a crust of deliberate 
lies. These people have to subsist upon 
a continual supply of hatred, contempt, 
jealousy and lies and lies and lies ! 

1 am afraid 1 shall be rejected by my 
ov7n people when 1 go back to India. My 
solitary cell is awaiting me in my Mother- 
land. In their present state of mind, my 
own countrymen will have no patience 
with me, who believe God to be higher 
than my country. 

1 know such spiritual faith may not 
lead us to political success ; but I say to 

myself, as India has ever said, ?” 

( even then,— what ? ) 

The more I live in this country, the 
more 1 understand the true meaning of 
emancipation. It is for India to keep her 
breast supplied with the true amrita ol 
wisdom, with which to feed the new-born 
age and nourish it into a mighty future. 

The ideas to which politicians still 
cling belong to a past that is doomed. It 
is a wreck rushing towards annihilation, 
rhe West is beginning to have doubts 
about its shelter, but its habit of mind 
is preventing it from leaving the old 
shelter for a new one. But we 
unfortunate creatures are getting ready 
to jump into the stream and swim 
across to the sinking ship and fight 
for our place at its corner. But I 
know that our huts are safer than that 
doomed and drifting monster. 1 long to 

live in the heart of the the Peace.— 

I have done my work, and I hope that ray 
Master will grant me leave to sit by Him, 
and not to talk, but to listen to His own 
great silence. 

Houston, Texas, l eb. 13, 1921. 

Tied to the chariot wheels of karma 
we flit from one birth to another. What 
that means to the individual soul 1 have 
been made to realise in these last few 
days. It is my tyrant karma, which is 
dragging me from one hotel to another. 
Between my two hotel incarnations I usu- 
ally have my sleep in a Pullman Car, the 
very name of which suggests the agency 
of death. I am ever dreaming of the day, 


when I shall attain my nirvana, freed from 
this chain of hotel lives, and reach utter 
peace in Uttarayana* 1 

I have not written to you for some 
time. For I am tired to the profound 
depth of my being. Yet, since coming to 
Texas, I have felt as it were a sudden 
coming of Spring into my life through 
a breach in the ice castle of Winter. It 
has come to me like a revelation, that 
all these days my soul had been thirsting 
for the draught of sunshine poured from 
the beaker of infinite space. The sky 
has embraced me, end the w’armth 
of its caress thrills me with joy. 

The people here in Teras have had the 
leisure and opportunity of storing this sun- 
shine in the cellar of their hearts,— they 
are human and hospitable. However, 
the time for our departure from this 
country is drawing near. 

New York, March 18, 1922. 

I wish that I could be released from my 
mission. I'or such missions are like a 
mist that envelopes our soul,— they seem 
to shut us otV from the direct touch of 
God’s world. And yet 1 have such an 
immense hunger for this touch. The 
spring-time has come,— the sky is over- 
flowing with sunshine. I long to be one 
with the birds and trees and with the green 
earth. The call comes to me from the air to 
sing, but wretched creature that I am, I 
lecture,— and by doing it, I ostracise my- 
self from this great world of songs to 
which I was born. Manu, the Indian law- 
giver, enjoins us not to cross the sea. But 
1 have done so : I have sailed away from 
my own native universe,— from the birth 
place of those morning jasmines, from 
the lotus lake of 8araswati— which 
greeted me when I was a child even as 
the finger touch of my own mother, and 
now when occasionally I come back to 
them,* I am made to feel that I have lost 
my caste,— and though they call me by my 
name and speak to me, they keep them- 
selves apart. 

I know that my own river Padma, who 
has so often answered to my music with 
an amused gleam of ^tender tolerance in 

♦ The name of the f’oet*s cottage at Santiniketan. 
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her fahe will separate herself from me 
behind an invisible veil, when I come 
to her. She will say to me in a sad 
voice: “Thou hast crossed the sea !“ 

The losing of Paradise is enacted over 
and over again by the children of Adam 
and Eve,— we clothe our souls with mes- 
sages and doctrines and lose the touch of 
the great life in the naked breast of 
Nature. This my letter, carrying the cry 
of a banished soul, will sound utterly 
strange to you in the present-day India. 

We iiold cur mathematical classes in 
Shantiniketan under the madhavi bower,— 
is it not good for the students and others 
that, even in the busiest time of lessons, 
the l3ranches overhead do not break out 
into a shower of geometrical propo- 
sitions ? Is it not good for the world, 
that poets should forget all about the 
resolutions carried at monster meetings ? 
Is it not right, that God’s own regiment 


of the useless should never be conscripted 
for any military contingency of the 
useful ? 

When the touch of spring is in the air, 

I suddenly wake up from my nightmare 
of giving ‘messages’ and remember that I 
belong to the eternal band of good-for- 
nothings ; I hasten to join in their vaga- 
bond chorus. But 1 hear the whisper 
routed me: “This man has crossed the 
sea,” and my voice is choked. 

We are leaving for Europe tomorrow 
and my days of exile are coming to an 
end. Very likely my letters will be fewer 
in number from now, but i shall make up 
for this when I meet you in person under 
the shadow of the rain-clouds of July. 

Pearson is busy seeking health and 
happiness, making himself ready for the 
time when he will join us in India in the 
cold season. 


THE EAST AND THE WhST 
Should There Be A Conllict ? 
Hv T. \'. Shshagiki Aykk, 


T he world is large enough for all of us 
and for a great many more. liiven if its 
productivity is more intensive than the 
figures of the last C ensus warrant us in 
hoping, even if the world is made more safe 
for its denizens, — notwithstanding wars and 
epidemics, crashes in the air and collisions in 
the sea, and earthquakes and train-disasters, 
there is room enougli for expansion. India 
alone can shelter twice its present population, 
if Us arid areas are fertilised by the wasted 
waters of its great rivers. 'Fhe whole African 
continent, Canada, Australia and Russia have 
yet to be fully peopled. There are many 
wilds unexplored. Many regions untouched. 
Purely, there is enough for man to do if he 
"ould only live and let live. But that is not 
ji'' he conceiver^ his vocation to be. The 
hcast in him ha$ not died out. Centuries of 
Pseudo-civilisation has not wiped out llie 


original taint. He is, either like the father 
tiger, endeavouring to devour his own children, 
or like the cannibal on whose iniquities he 
wastes so much ink and paper, is always on 
the prowl against less favoured neighbours of 
his. Religion has done him no good. His 
appetite grows on what he is feeding on, and 
he is never at ease until he has coveted what 
his fellowman possesses. 

Never was this depraved tendency in man 
brought home to me more forcibly than when 
I read to the end “His Father's Daughter*’ 
by G. Stratton I’orter. There is nothing 
in the plot which one may not find in thou- 
sands of the penny catchbooks w^hich adorn 
a Railway bookstall. Its distinction is in its 
political setting. As I read it through, it 
seemeef to me to hi a clarion cry for rousing 
up the Western nations against the people of 
the Fast, .\merica and Europe are cautioned 
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ngainst the wiles uf the sons of Asia. I'lieir 
tendency to multiply is deplored ; there is a 
tirade against the want of motherliness in 
the modern civilised female of the Western 
( ountries. I'he panacea preached in hingland 
at one time to the peasant was three acres 
and a cow. Mrs. Stratton Porter's pre.scrip- 
tion against the possible domination of the 
West by the h'asl is that every wtmian should 
nerve herself to produce at least six healthy 
children. 

1'he plot of tlur novel is very simple. The 
heroine is a girl, a very line specimen of 
humanity which would have secured the 
whole-hearted enc omium of Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. She is still a .school girl ( 17 years 
old ) wdien the story opens. She is arrest - 
ingly original, forward without losing femi- 
ninity, unconventional as to her wear, but 
intensely womanish in her predilections ; she 
is absorbingly patriotic, 'i'he villain of the 
piece is a Japanese studcnit in the same 
school. His misfortune is that he is at the 
head of the class. Miss Strong ( she is the 
heroine ) takes an instinctive dislike to the 
Jap. She cannot allow' this ycdlow-faced 
foreigner to dominate over the buys of her 
own race. She wakes up in an easy going 
American student race jealousy. She is bent 
upon making the Jap find his own level. 
Notwithstanding her admonition to the. 
American youth not to sw'erve from the path 
of rectitude and honesty in endeavouring to 
supersede his rival, 1 cannot help saying that 
there is no sin known to man which she is 
not laying at the doori. of the Asiatic, He is 
said to have joined the class by understating 
his age ; he is believed to be employing 
agents to murder his class-mate because of 
the fear of his losing bis position in the class : 
he is actually detected in the act of letting 
lose a boulder lo hurl his class-mate- to 
death. Now this kind ol writing c an have 
but c)ne effect : Race antagonism wdll be 
roused; and, tlie distrust will be recipro- 
crated. 

The measure of the Jap ( I lie author 
makes it clear that the estimate is true of all 
Asiatic peoples ) is taken with some care : 

(a) “He has got a brain that is hard to beat.” 

(b) “He is ([iiick and he knows from his 
cradle what it is that he has in the back of 

his head.” (c) “Take them as a race...^ 

they are mechanical, they are imita- 
tive.’* (d) “Ihey are not creating anything of 
their own in their ow n country 


they are not creating one single thing.*’ 

I'lie advice to the American student is to 
“study them, to play the game fairly, but to 
beat them in some way. in some fair way ; 
to beat them at the game tliey are under- 
taking you have got to be 

constructive.” A passage which seems to 
sum up the philosophy of the author is worth 
({uoting in full : “The Kagle dominates the 
hawk ; the haw k, the falcon ; the falcon, the 

raven ; and so on w c go a step ahead 

of the wild And I want lo see the 

wiiite boys and girls of (.anada, of 1‘Jigland, 
and of Norway and .Sweden and Australia 
and all the whole w'orld doing exactly what 
1 am recommending that you do in your 
class.” (Jf course the whole world is the 
white world. 

Now, one may ask. why this undisguised 
hatred ? What has been the w'ork of the people of 
the West in the continent of Asia ? — in India, 
('hina, Japan, Manchuria, and wdiat is it now* 
in Africa ? We need not complain of covetous- 
ne.ss or of spoliation. Why, 1 ask, should 
not the Asiatic try to learn something from 
the w'hite man ? The intoh.Tance displayed 
in the book is not the vapouring of a solitary 
overwrought individual ; apparently, .she is 
only voicing the sentiments which not one 
nation alone, but many entertain. 

The etiology of this disease is worth 
studying. At one time the Jap, the Chinesi: 
and the Indian w'cre patronised. 1 do not 
think that the Indian is in his place here. 
However that does not matter. The white 
man. the trader first, the missionary next, the 
battalions third and orderly Government 
afterwards came in as guide, philosopher 
and friend. He w'as welcome. Internal 
dissensions, in indulging which Asiatics arc 
proJicieiit, made the welcome real. The 
W’esterner flourished, and lo his credit itjshould 
be said, he helped the coloured man to live 
an orderly life. In some instances he hatl 
only a safe port from wdiich he offered counsel 
and ^assistance, in other cases, he became 
the master of the whole situation. From the 
outset his declared object w'as to raise up th<* 
Asiatic, to civilise him and ultimately to 
enable him to govern hin^self. The early 
stages of the promise were hone.stly observed 
VV^hen the last stage was in sight, there ha- 
always been a gnashjng of the teeth and 
references to the “hard fibre' that won th*’ 
Empire” and to the determination to einpl''’y 
similar means to maintain it. 'I'he Jap 
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sooit freed hiiDself from dominalion. He 
showed remarkable aptitude to benefit by 
what he has learnt from his foreigner teach- 
ers. The Chinese is struggling to achieve 
the same object. The Indian, with a longer 
record of weakness, submission, listlessness 
and with a longing to get away from the ills 
of life by penance and renunciation, is slowly 
waking up. He finds it impossible to sleep. 
The din of voices around him compels him 
to make an effort. He asks .for some share 
in the administration of his country. He 
looks longingly at japan, at Egypt. He 
wants that in East and South Africa he should 
be treated like a man. All these have got on 
the nerves of the \Ve.sterner. He condemns 
the whole brood of coloured people. He 
rails against them for ingratitude, he threatens 
them that they shall have to go back to the 
days when they were content to eat the 
crumbs thrown to them from the plentiful 
table. This is the pervading view' among an 
unthinking section of the people of the 
Western countries. Men of honour, of fore- 
sight and statesmanship take a dilferent view, 
but w'hen mischief-mongers are on foot— the 
voice of the wise is easily drowned, 'fhe 
danger is not imaginary, because Mrs. 
Stratton Corter is the mouthpiece of 
many who think and speak as she has 
written. 

^lay one ask these people to take a dis- 
passionate view of the situation ? If closely 
analysed, the postion is this, the white man 
thinks that it is his prerogative to rule the 
Asiatic, that any infringement of this privilege 
is a sacrilege. He should be the undisputed 
arbiter of the destinies of the coloured races. 
Is this anything more than a return to the 
eagle, hawk and falcon theory ? 'fhe falcon 
should not get stronger than the haw'k and 
the hawk should yield itself to be w'hooped 
dow'n by the eagle. 'Fhetw^hite man’s burden 
is only a pontifical version of this simple 
principle. Of what avail will be President 
Harding’s naval policy and Mr. Lloyd 
Heorge’s non-aggressive pact for a ten years’ 
peace among nations, if the poison of hatred 
against the Asiatic is allowed to permeate 
the white races ? What is wanted among 
the Western peoples is a sense of proportion 
in their ambitious designs, some .sanity in 
appraising the worth and value of other 
nalionalitie.f and an inclination to abate to 
i'ome extent at least the inordinate love of 
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power and the determination to lord over the 
Asiatic peoples. 

The great war has devastated fair regions, 
has paralysed industry and has decimated 
thousands of men. The welter of blood is 
still in sight according to the Prime Minister 
of England Is it prudent, is it wisdom to 
antagonise a whole continent at this junc- 
ture ? Love and a desire to do to the Asiatic 
what the Westerner has done for himself 
sljould be the guidin g principle of statesmanship. 
The Easterner has no desire to covet European 
territory. He only w’ants to be left in peac£ 
where he is and to be allowed to manage his 
own affairs as best as he can. It must be 
regarded as a great compliment to European 
civilisation that he seeks knowledge in the 
Western Universities, assiduously studies 
W'estern methods and adapts himself to Wes- 
tern institutions. Instead of feeling pride at 
this compliment, jealousy even, at his multi- 
plying faster than Westerners do is e.xhibited. 
It looks as if the Westerner is beginning to 
lose his head. These are premonitory signs 
of a serious disease. The prayer of the 
wisest among all the nations should be 
that a saner outlook th.in is discernible now 
may manifest itself among the white peoples, 
and that a feeling of comradeship and love 
may replace the present one of distrust and 
hatred. Rudyard Kipling’s view that the 
“twain can never meet”, has long held the 
ground. There are men among the Asiatic 
peoples who would be assets to the most 
civilised nation on earth. Others are slowly 
emerging from their slumber. The genius of 
the people, their literature and their traditions 
show that they have inherited tendencies of a 
high order. If the Western nations are wise, 
they should utilise to the full the services of 
these communities ; otherwise there must 
ensue a combat which may be uneven at the 
beginning but which in the long run, if only 
by sheer strength of numbers, would render 
the position Df Europe and America unbear- 
able. Rivers of blood will have to flow before 
the contest terminates. This would mean 
the arrest of all humanising work, the engen- 
dering of lierce hatred, and the collapse of 
the fabric of civilisation which is the boast of 
the races of the West. May God prevent such 
a cata.strophe and may He imbue men who 
are bent on rousing up all that is w'orst in 
botli the peoples with a sense of fairness, 
tolerance and love 1 
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THE UKRAINE AND INDIA 


By AuGi srrs Somkkyille. 


T he present unrest in India and tlie political 
outlook in the Ukraine, have _ so many 
• points in common that a review of the 
situation in that country, as it at present 
stands, will be interesting. 

When the Armistice was signed on the Itth 
November, 1918, the average man fondly 
believed that a world peace had been established, 
that Mercy and Justice had come to abide and 
that the long looked for millennium was at 
hand. Subsequent events have, it is feared, 
coi^letcly disillusioned him. 

The Treaty of Versailles is today an admitted 
failure. Why ? Not because of errors in states- 
manship, but to fundamentally unsound and 
unworkable concepts. When we analyse the 
treaties and follow the course of the negotia- 
tions, we immediately select the following five 
concepts to whose impracticability we attribute 
this failure. ( 1 ) Creating a league of nations 
whose charter provides for the permanent 
hegemony of five nations with widely divergent 
interests, ( 2 ) reserving the advantages of the 
treaties to a few nations but making all mem- 
bers of the league responsible for its execution, 

( 3 ) treating the vanquished enemy as crimi- 
nals, without right of counsel or appeal, but 
failinjg to provide the necessary restraint 
for limiting their activities, ( 1 ) denying the 
principle of reciprocity in contractual obliga- 
tions, and ( 3 ) limiting the right of self- 
determination to a favoured few, and, as a 
natural result, striving to re-establish the old 
balance of power theory. 

The refusal of the United States to parti- 
cipate in the discussions or to associate them- 
selves with the Treaty of Versailles is now 
clearly understood. President Wilson stated 
definitely that ^ the United States were not 
prepared to identify themselves with any 
international association which was not a 
league of all for the common good of all, and, 
later, Senator Knox contended that the actual 
aim of the Treaty was not the establishment of 
a world-wide peace, but the provision of a 
common vantage ground from which the 
principal powers could control the destinies of 
the lesser nations. The Ukraine is a typical 
example of the working of this policy. 

The Ukraine stretches from the Carpatljian 
Mountains to the Black 8ca and the Caucasus. 
It is considerably larger than Germany and 
twice as large as Prance. It has a population 


of about thirty-iiye millions, most of whom are 
concentrated in the six southern and south- 
western of the former Russian provinces, and 
in Eastern Galicia. The soil is naturally rich. 
There is an abundance of oil in Galicia and 
coal and iron in the famous Donetz region. 
The major portion of the cereals, cattle, sugar 
and salt exported from the late Russian 
P^inpirc came from the Ukraine. If it survives 
the present political campai&m and maintains 
its integrity as a race, it will be the most 
populous and the richest of the new States 
created by the War and, next to Russia, the 
largest country in Ivurope. 

One is tempted to pause here and compare 
the Ukraine with India. The similarity is 
sullicicntly striking. India has rightly been 
called “the gem of our Ivastern possessions." 
The richness of her soil, the wealth of her 
produce, and last, but not least, her ever 
increasing revenue, makes her doubly so. And 
yet she is today, like the Ukraine, the one 
possession that causes us the most uneasiness. 

The balance of power is the dominating 
feature in the foreign policy of every European 
nation. The cessation of hostilities brought 
into prominence that ever present (piestion of 
the status quo of subject nationalities. The 
Ukraine with her aspirations for national 
self-determination loomed large on the political 
horizon, and the downfall of the Romanoffs 
and Ilapsburgs made these aspirations possible. 
An independent Ukraine was unthinkable and 
the only answer of the Entente coalition was the 
Treaty of Versailles and the revival, in another 
form, of the old theory of the balance of power. 

An insight into the political history of the 
Ukraine will be illuminating. The Russians 
before the War ( 1914 ) were divided into two 
distinct classes, or races. Great Russians 
( Muscovites ) and Little Russians ( Ukraini- 
ans ). Jiistorian*«, geographers, ethnologists 
and philologists are all unanimous in agreeing 
that the Ukrainians originated from a race 
distinctly Slavic in its racial characteristics and 
language and more nearly related to the 
Serbian than the Russian. To deny that the 
Ukrainians arc a race distinct from the Russian 
is ridiculous, and yet this is precisely the attitude 
adopted by the late Rus^vm Government and 
apparently supported by the greater European 
powers. 

As to how far this policy was succeAsfid 
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histfwy mforms us. Paul MiliukolTia his speech 
before the Russian Duma on February the 
24th 1914, said : ' 

"All sides of Ukrainian life are penetrated by the 
nationalist element. At the same time, the Ukrainian 
movement is thoroughly democratic ; it is carried on 
by the people. For this reason it is impossible to 
crush it. Rut it is very easy to set it on fire and in 
this way turn it against ourselves, and our authorities 
are successful in their work in this direction." 

This was a confession of failure unprecedcn> 
ted in the history of Russification, and in view 
of recent occurrences in this Country, bears a 
striking resemblance to the success of the anti- 
political movement adopted by the local 
Goverament. 

To return, however, to the question of the 
Russification of the Ukrainians. Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, dealing with the same question, 
describes the situation in the following terms : 

"The Great Russians began their attempt to 
assimilate the Ukrainians in 'I'hey started with 

the Poles in 1830, and with the h'inns only in 1900. 
Ukase after ukas(! was aimed by successive c/ars 
against the Ukrainians to compel them to abandon 
their nationality. The crowning edict, in 1876, 
suppressed the Ukrainian language altogether. Depriv- 
ed of schools, of newspapers, of books, of the riglit 
of assembly, of tl»c use of their mother tongue in the 
administration, in the law courts and in buisness, the 
Ukrainians contrived not only to keep intact their 
language in the home, b\it also to develop and enrich 
their literature. Patriots were c.xiled to Siberia or 
Hed to Galicia. Just as Posen in Germany became 
the centre of Polish propaganda, Lemberg in Austria 
was the foyer of the Ukrainian nationalist movement. 
So successful was the preservation of the mother 
tongue, to the exclusion of Russian, that the agents 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society with the 
Russian Army at the time of the Russo-Japanese 
War reported to London the necessity of using the 
Ukrainian Bible in their work among the troops. 

After the revolution of 1905, 1 /ithuanian and 
Polish schools were allowed, but no I’krainian 
schools. This proved which nationalist movement 
tlic Russians regarded as the most formidable of all. 

Ihe sixty-three Ukrainians elected to the first 


Duma asked for autonomy and, pending that, a 
complete restitution of language and other rights. 
But the ukase of 1876 was only partly rescinded, and 
as M. Miliukoff admitted in 1914, the Ukrainian 
nationalist movement having permeated to the 
peasant masses, could not be stamped out. Petrograd 
kept a firm hand on the press, watched the Galician 
frontier for contraband literature, and acted rigorously 
in the matter of clandestine schools. But the 
Ukrainians found a means of propaganda that hafhed 
the functionaries. The Government could not sup- 
press the drama, folk-songs and national dances. 
When the war of 1914 broke out, more than three 
hundred theatrical troupes were the agencies of the 
national spirit in the Ukraine." , 

All the various nationalist movements 
throughout the world have many features in 
common. But to the unprejudiced reader the 
nationalist movement in the Ukraine and that 
in India have so many points in common, that 
the similarity appears quite remarkable. 
Setting aside the modus operand! adopted in 
this country for securing their political desires, 
the aspirations of the people, their ideals, are 
unquestionably those of self-determination. 
India with her wealth of mineral ore, her pro- 
duce, her geographical situation, her very 
accessability, makes her at once the centre of 
the commercial world. And yet, ^Yith all her 
natural wealth, her peoples are amongst the 
poorest on earth. Like the Ukraine her wealth 
has been exploited for the benefit of a favoured 
few. But today the position is changed. The 
lethargic indifference so characteristic of the 
average Indian has disappeared. The man in 
the street is alive to his own responsibHties. 
The spirit of national self-determination is on 
all the land, and its appearance has been 
welcomed by none more heartily or more 
genuinely than the "white man" who has made 
India his home, and the Englishman to whom 
the awakening of national ideals, the revival 
of its home industries and the stimulation of 
commerce in this land, is a source of mutual 
advancement, and the strengthening of that 
bond of commercial bon homme that is so 
essential a part of our international relation- 
ships. 


. CAPITAL 


F or any economic or industrial develop- 
ment, whether. large or small, capital 
is needed. 

In theory, the production of raw materials 
does not cost much except labour, but the 
‘igriculturist ^annot get anything out of his 
raw materials until they are ready for the 
market and he has got to live in the mean- 


while. It is true that he gets advances of 
money, but those advances come from the 
money-lender, who is also generally the 
middleman for the buyer, and sometimes 
direct from the buyer. In both cases, the 
persoh making the ^ advance is interested 
in getting the produce below the normal 
market rates, and that is the main object of 
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his advance. The producer is not only 
thus compelled to dispose of his produce at 
a low price but has also got to pay interest on 
the money advanced. The gain of the ryot 
by the sale of his raw produce is thus render- 
ed small and he can therefore hardly save 
anything, especially because out of his small 
gain he has got to support his family and feed 
his cattle during non-agricultural season, 
when there is no work for them in the fields, 
and also because he is dependent on other 
^countries or distant markets for his necessa- 
ries of life for which he has got to pay, as he 
does not make them himself, as he used to do 
at one time. This hand to mouth living is 
the cause of the poverty of India ; the 
agricultural masses eompriso the great bulk 
of our population and they have no money, 
at least no superfluous money. 

Eld Caimtalists. 

If India possessed owners of big capital 
in large numbers, and again if such capitalists 
were amongst the permanent population of 
the country, as is the case in other industrial 
countries, things would have bemi different. 
In all ages, however despised such a capU 
tali.st might have been by the labourers and 
by those who have got to borrow from him, 
he has nevertheless bfien a very useful man. 
He is very handy, for he can take great 
risks which the small capitalists cannot 
afford to take. Further, an individual big- 
capitalist-proprietor is satisfied with a com- 
paratively small return per unit on a large 
sum of money invested by him in a single 
concern, which he may own to a very large 
extent, but on the other hand for the same 
large amount put in collectively in a concern 
by a number of small capitalists the return 
expected per unit is comparatively greater ; 
for the smaller capitalists, taken separately, 
are individually not rich enough to sacrifice 
an immediate big dividend b) allow of a good 
part of the revenue to be spent on improve- 
ments and in better wages in order to make 
the property sounder and safer. 

We also know that if a concern is backed 
by a big capitalist, it at once attracts money 
from the smaller investors very largely. 

Owners of large capital were, in the olden 
days, known as '^Seths\ and at the same 
time they were also '' Semiagars' ' ( merchants 
and traders ) and the most influential afhong 
them were attached to the courts of Rajahs, 
even of the later Nawabs. And these '^Seths*' 


were also State treasurers in some cases, 
and advanced money even to the State when 
needed. 

These men traded with distant markets 
and tradition tells us that they made long 
voyages to foreign countries and exhibited 
and sold Indian wares. Our productions of 
cotton and silk goods and other works of 
art fetched very high prices in foreign coun- 
tries, and the wealth earned thereby and 
brought to and accumulated in India, was 
considerable. Money (gold and silver coins) 
and valuable goods were the means of 
exchange and the latter included precious 
stones, pearls and jewellery, 'Fhe use of 
money was known in India from ancient times. 

WHKKK AM) How TO l-.KT CAIMTAI.. 

But we are drifting away from the main 
issue and let us return to it. We want 
capital for both small and large development*', 
and the point is where and how to get it. 
We have already mentioned the usefulness 
of the holders of largo sums, but rich men, 
in the Western sense of the word, are but a 
few in India, amongst whom count the 
mill-owners and merchant princes of Bombay, 
a few Ruling Chiefs ancl a few Maharaja- 
Zarninders. 

Next to these, come tin; Mahajans 
( bankers ) and Banlas ( traders ) of Northern 
India, the ^*Bhatias'' and of Bom- 

bay, the ^'Cheitis*' of Madras and the 
Marwaris. Formerly, excepting the ^'Bhatias" 
and ^^Boraiis'\ the others were not content 
with the comparatively smaller returns the 
industrial concerns brought. But of late there 
has been a change ; some landlords too have 
found money for industries, and money has 
also come from the Native States. 

Next come the professional men and 
salaried officials, such as lawyers, doctors, 
the highly paid Ciovernment officials and 
officers, employed in mercantile concerns 
and railways, who by the reason of their 
larger income are able to save. Senior 
clerks^ mechanics, petty dealers and other 
men with comparatively small incomes al.so 
subscribe to industrial concerns, but in very 
small sums, individually. 

We have not mentioned the agriculturi.st ; 
for he haj hardly any savings, and when he 
has got any money he puts it in his land and 
that is better until he ' is able to save com 
paratively largely which however he cannot 
do at present. 
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Owing 1^0 small income the majority 
of Indians are not habitual savers of money, 
and their expenditure on small ch irities 
and on poorer relations and for marriages 
also prevents them from saving. From an 
economic point of view, a man who saves 
without being a miser, sometimes renders 
greater service and makes wider charities. 
His savings invested judiciously in a pro- 
ductive concern brings recurring benefits for 
men employed in such concerns, who can, in 
their turns, also save and use their savings 
in developing other concerns, and thus find 
work .'rtid food for a greater and increasing 
number of people ; and some say a better 
form of marriage dowry or charity would 
be to transfer shares in a paying conctrrn. 

'rneii, our savings are invested also in 
gold ornaments and some of this gold re- 
(juires to be brought out for our industries 
and productive works and first ly and fore- 
mostly in rural industries. 

Ri'kai. I.xdu.s i kiks Cmmi al 

Tnr.K KKOk. 

While on the one hand the rural indus- 
tries of India are dying out and agricultural 
classes are getting more and more depen- 
dent for their necessaries of life on foreign 
countries and are living from hand to mouth, 

I he wealth of .some people in and around 
hig cities, where trade and industries are 
getting concentrated, is inci easing. And 
lids process of centrali/.ation. especially in 
and around port towns, has been, to some 
extent, responsible for the increasing number 
of foreign traders and manufacturers enri- 
ching themselves by utilising India’s raw 
productions, labour, and wealth, along 
with some money of their own and the 
wealth thus made by them leaves the count ly 
eventually. The concerns promoted by them 
and run by them have drawn large sums 
Iroin all parts of India, the use of which 
tlie local areas have lost. 

The liolland Industrial Commission did 
not fail to point out that the manufacturing 
industries in India should be more evenly 
distributed throughout the country, and this 
will help the local producers and the local 
labourers to make more out of their produce 
instead of getting the bare and poor profit 
b<nn the crops only, which practically amount 
to labourers’ twages’Tor raising the crops 
^nd a little more, but that is all. 

The railways and the shipping agencies 


claim that they have been the means of more 
even distribution of world’s productions, 
requirements and wealth, but so far as India’s 
rural areas and rural population are con- 
cerned we sec that this wider distribution 
has been the means of 

(1) wiping out the rural non-agricultural 
industries and of throwing the ryots on the 
.single precarious industry of agriculture ; 

(2) iacreising the stress on land, which, 
on account of being cultivated continually 
instead of by rotation, loses its fertility ; 

taking away from the local popula- 
tion the wages of manufacturing some of 
their wheat into Hour or oil-seeds into oil ; 

(4) making the ryots lead an idle life 
b>r lf)ur months in a year when they could 
be usefully employc*d in manufacturing their 
own riotli. instead of importing and paying 
for foreign cloth and thus reducing their 
savings ; 

(5) taking away nutricious cattle food in 
the way of oil-cake by exp^'rt of oil-seeds. 

hirst of all we want to revive and build 
up rural industries, and when the rural popu- 
lation starts making money by handicrafts, 
money will be forthcoming in India for the 
bigger and power-driven industries, but in the 
beginning we want capital for developing and 
creating rural industries. And some of this 
capital can be brought out in the shape 
of gold ornaments. If the local Govern- 
ment .Agricultural and Industrial Depart- 
ments and the local district people — both 
oHicials and non-otVicials, local landlords and 
I he local bankers combine together, and the 
people know that the Government would 
be taking interest, capital in this manner 
will be forthcoming, and in addition if 
there is gold currency in India the turning 
of gold, that now exists in the shape of 
ornaments, into coins and the retention of 
such gold in the country will be helped. 
We will deal with this latter point more 
fully when we come to the currency question. 

Attention may lir.st be directed to the 
creation of centres for a group of villages, 
where a number of charkas \ spinning wheels ) 
and handlooms could be concentrated and 
cotton supplied to them. Then next, small 
plants driven by oil-engines may be intro- 
duced for pressing oil seeds into oil and for 
milling wheat into flour. Further, the 
creation of co-operative centres for dealing 
with and preparing for market the produce 
of the small fruit-growers will be useful, and 
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attached to more important ones of such 
centres there may be factories for canning 
fruits and drying vegetables. Small irriga- 
tion schemes, for catching and utilising rain 
water that runs waste, and for digging wells 
and tanks for selling water to ryots, may 
be promoted. C'reation of farms for rearing 
sheep for producing wool and weaving 
country blank^^ts, in spinning wheels and 
handlooms too, will be prolitablt. I'lien 
the Registrar of ( o-operative Societies and 
Local Government Industries Department may 
devise and improve the means of adverti- 
sing the local products. Small engineering 
workshops in each district with a few machines 
and a blacksmith department may be deve- 
loped gradually, beginning being made with 
important centres from where work goes 
out at present to distant places. 

S('()I*K Oh Z\MIM).\KS. 

Zamindars ( laiidlord.s- ) can become very 
useful if they co-operati! with their ryots 
in enabling them to obtain a better price 
for their produce, and if for this purpose 
they build their own arhats and godovvns 
and, where there funds allow, put up small 
plants ( oil-flriven ) lor crushing and pressing 
oil-.secds and for milling ilour they will 
not only benefit themselves but save their 
ryots from the clutches of money-lenders. 
And the profits thus oarncid by the Zarnin- 
dars, by acting as middlemen, may be uti- 
lised by lending money to the ryots at more 
reasonable and lower rate of inter(*sts than 
that now exacted by the money-lenders. 

(.'rkRKXCV. 

We generally have a favourable balance of 
trade in connection with our foreign trade, 
but as we export raw materials we ( especi- 
ally our ryots ) do not make much out of 
our raw products per unit and per indivi- 
dual. But if we increased our manufactures 
and exported them we would substantially 
increase this balance of trade, and the 
gain per individual and per uni! in India 
would he much greater. If we milled 
our wheat into flour only to the extent 
of half our exports of raw wheat, 
India would bo gainer by three crores 
of rupees a year. If, therefore, we 
increase our production of manufactured 
goods, for which protective tarilT woiHd b2 
most useful, there will be a rise in the 
value of our exports and so the manufac- 


ture of our own cloth will reduce thd value 
of our imports. VV’^e should then be verygreatly 
benefited by gold currency, although it would 
benefit us even now. We could demand 
direct and separate payment for balance 
of our trade from each country and in gold, 
and do our best to reduce our imports and 
increase our exports of manufactured goods. 
It is said when gold is not in use as currency 
in a country, the chief demand for it in 
that country .being thus removed, gold then 
goes to that country in limited quantities 
only. We also know that gold goes to that 
country ( in fact the gold of the world moves 
to that country ) which has gold currency. 
If we look lo .\merica we will find this. 
That country has gold currency and holds 
the great bulk of the gold of the world 
not only because of its vast re.soiirces but 
also on account of its gold currency. It 
is the presence of this gold in America that 
enables her lo lend money to other nations, 
and because this gold is in America in the 
shape of money it creates exchange and 
increases the wealth as a contrast to our 
gold ornaments. We are told that a portion 
of the gold sovereigns that were brought 
to this country were melted and turned into 
ornaments and thus became stagnant. If 
this be so. what are we to do to prevent 
this and al.so lo draw out the gold that lies 
in the shape of ornaments, and above all 
lo see that we do not send away all the 
gold we thus bring out. Perhaps sovereigns 
are loo much for a country like India, but 
gold money of say Rs. 5 ought to do. 
If we have live rupee gold coins in circula- 
tion, and currency notes of Rs. lu and of 
lesser values gradually disappear and jo 
rupee currency notes are more in circulation 
than the smaller ones, the danger of gold 
coins getting absorbed would be greatly 
minimised, if not entirely removed, as there 
will be then need for 5 rupee gold coins 
to be in constant circulation. 

The small paper notes of values of less 
than* the value of gold coins must decrease, 
and silver, copper, even nickel, should 
be used, only as fractions of the gold coin 
but gold must be the standard. 'I'he pre- 
sence of gold coins in the country will re- 
move the fear of Inoian people of losing 
all their gold, and the necessity for Standard 
(iold Reserve h'und i\i England would hv 
removed and a great deal of money should 
be released for expenditure in India. Ai 
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prcsenf all the inconveniences of the silver 
currency is ours, and at the same time we 
hear the burden of the gold currency. The 
presence of gold coins will create con- 
lidence and will remove the “craze”, if 
there is any such thing here, for possess- 
ing gold. I'o retain gold in this country 
it is esssential that we should demand pay- 
ment for our balance of trade in gold and 
increase this balance of trade by reducing 
imports of manufactured goods and by increas- 
ing exports of our manufactures instead of 
exporting raw materials only. 

It is .said that reduction of paper monex 
automatically helps towards reducing extra- 
vagance of running a government, because 
when a government can create extra artificial 
money by stroke of pen. the process assists 
towarrls extravagance of a g(wernment as 
the tendency to (xonomise beromes less 
The multiplication of paper currency has 
been one of the causes of the rise; in prices. 

riien again the borrowings of the Ciovern- 
ijienl should l>e limited to productive expen- 
diture, such as railway, irrigation, etc., and 
non-productive expenditure should as far as 
possible be not met of revenue, hixperience 
has taught us that the hohling of paper bonds, 
set urities and promissory notes arc greater 
losses than even the stagnant gold orna- 
ments. 'Fhe issue of each successive bond, 
especially for non-preuiut tix e expenditure, on 
more attractive terms has considerablv reduced 
the values of former securitic.s and made 
them non-excliangeable e.xcept at verv low 
prices. I'liis is a great economic lo.ss an<l 
these lo.sses and the high expenses running 
the (iovernnienl will gi> on increasing so 
long as we have mulliplicalion of paper 
current ies and extensive borrowing, through 
piper bonds and promissory notes. 

Ki;ii-Kt;i (u- Im kKA.sKM 'rwvriuN 

ON (’AIMTAI. AVAILAHI.K Kt)K 
iNDl -.S I kills. 

Any increase in taxation •! a ct^untry 


retards the tievelopment of indusrties. On 
the other hand increased taxation is a facility 
to meet increasing Government expenditure. 
But as late Mr. Gladstone observed, “all 
excess in the public expenditure is not only 
a pecuniary waste but a great national and, 
above all. a moral evil.” And with every 
increase in public expenditure the tendency 
is to increase it further. We have seen 
large sums of increases in those directions 
durmg the past 3 or 4 years in heavy salaries 
paid to oilicials, and all this has to come 
out of taxation, which increases the non- 
productive expenditure and retards the power 
of the pef»ple to spend on industries. 
Although theoretically taxes fall heavily on 
the rich people, especially direct taxation, 
such as Income 'lax and taxes on luxuries, 
y(;t the raising of railway fare.s, salt taxes, 
rales of fre ight on goods carried by rail fall 
on the poor. And also the Super 'l ax and 
other taxes on industries, and the decreased 
savings of the richer people who have to 
p.'iy higher taxe.-, tell directly on industries, 
as the monex that could be spared for 
produclixe works is reductMl, and the retard- 
ing of the (Icxelopnn'ni of industries must 
mean less xvork for the poor and the 
labourer" We propose to deal xvith later 
on only ne item of public expenditure, 
vi/. on Railways and to shoxv hoxv through 
foinpanv agencies increasing high salarie.s 
are paid to oilicials. I'irsl the high salaries 
came on ompany man.aged State lines and 
then on Stale managed Slate lines. .\nd 
the iiK Teased rail xx ay rates and fares, instead 
of encouraging I he railw ays to economise 
xvill give them the facility to spend more 
ami iadurement to ask for futher enhance- 
ments in railway rates and fares. The late 
Mr. filadstone als»> said that tlie facility 
of revelling to and increasing the tax, 
xvhencvci fresh expenditure xxas incurred, 
xvas ihe main cause for extravagance in a 
tfoxernmenl. 

S. C. Gllosil. 
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MOLIHRB CBNTKNAkV 


Raging CRiTicisar—MoMiiKK tiik roGKaiisT. 

B ut the conventional critics and jealous rivals 
growled furiously. Some discovered in 
the plnv a travesty upon pulpit sermons, 
others an attack upon the ethics of marriage! 
Even a confirmed libertine like Prince de Conti 
condemned it as **a licentious work olVending 
good manners !” 

This was too much for Moliere and in two 
successive pieces— the criticism of the School 
for Wives (June 1001- ) and the Versailles Im- 
promptu ( Oct. )— Moliere vindicated his 

position and caricatured his critics. Aggres- 
sively propagandist as they are, these two 
plays yet surprise u.s by their remarkable 
vivacity. Here we find the orthodox poet 
Lysidas quoting his Aristotle to silence the 
artist, who, however, retorts effectively through 
one character: “You poets are amusing fellows 

with those rules of yours To hear you hold 

forth, one would think the ru/cs of nri were the 
greatest mysteries in the world, while, in 
reality they arc merely a few simple obser- 
vations which ffood sense has made upon ele- 
ments that might destroy the pleasure one finds 
in such poems. The same good sense which 
once made those observations now continues to 
make them quite as readily without the aid of 
Horace or Aristotle.” 

Not stopping there Moliere goes forward to 
hold a brief for Comedy ns superior even t > 
'f'ragedy—n. line of .speculation that irritated 
many of his friends and specially the great 
Corneille : 

''Indeed i think it lar easier to soar aluli upon 
fine sentiments, beard hirtunc in verse, inipcaeh des- 
tinv and arraign the gods— than to dcpiel the ridi 
culous side of human nature or make the ominion 
faults of mankind appear diverting on the stage. 
When you paint heroes you make tl''em what you 
choose ; no likeness i.s souijiit in such fancy pur ra its. 
Ihit wlicn you paint men you must paint from nature ; 
and if you do not make us recognise the men and 
women of our lime, you have accomplished nothing.” 

The above extracts are sufticient to show 
how capable an advocate or a polemist Moliere 
was. But it provoked many scurrilous criti- 
cisms from professional rivals. In his “Ver- 
sailles Impromptu” Moliere shows more im- 
patience : 

“They criticise my phqs : so much the better; and 
Hepven forefend 1 should ever write any they would 
like ! 1 hat would certainly l)c a piece nt bid^businoss 
for me.” 

These polemics through dialogues mny not be 


high art but they testify to the intensely hitmntt 
sensibilities of Moliere. He felt the insincerity 
of his critics. “All the world found the S'e/joo/ 
for Wives wicked and all the world ran to see 
it!” It became the greatest stage success of 
Molicre’s career— being p]ay’ed^!12 times between 
the Christmas and the Easter. The . receipts 
were also phenomenal, for “the ladies condemn- 
ed and went to see !” 

Molikkk, tick Milit.vnt Dramatist : 

“Thk IIypockitk.” 

This insincerity roused Moliere soon to pen 
one of the most relentless analysis of Social 
fraud, in Ids Hypocrite f Le TartuiTe ) ( May, 
As a picture of human duplicity and 
an analysis of sanctimonious humbug, the 
Hypocrite is probably unrivalled in li»cratiire. 
Yet the polemist or moralist in Moliere is so 
marvellously balanced by the supreme artist 
that the arch fraud neither degenerates into an 
inverted ethics ( as it frequently happens in so 
many “problem plays” ) nor into an unre- 
deemed tinijualiiied inhuman devil like Shakes- 
peares’ lago. The Hypocrite of Moliere witli 
all his sublime cants and solemn self-decep- 
tions remains to the last a humim hypocrite. 
So he cries : 

“Though devotee, 1 am none the less a man.’ 

Racine records how the Jansenists thought 
that the jesuists had been satirised in the 
comedy and the Jesuits llatlcrcd themselves 
that it was aimed at the Jansenists. In Ihcl 
every one seemed to discover his neighbour 
caricatured— so intensely realistic, so relent 
Icssly universtil was the delineation of Moliere. 

Hut appearing at a time when religious con- 
troversy was dangerously ripe, this master- 
piece of dramatic portrature was supprcs.scd 
several times and mutilated in presentation and 
not perniitled to be staged complete till h'eh. 
1009. Even then the title had to be changed 
and the Archbishop of Haris interdicted the 
piece! So Moliere had to pay for this grand 
crusade against Cant by being refused a ('hri.s 
tianP burial after his death! But crueitixion is 
the indispensable preliminary to apotheosis 
and Moliere’s case cannot be an exception. 
Two passages in his preface are of great psych »- 
logical interest : 

“Alltlie hypocrites have arined themselves again'-t 
my comedy with appalling fury; yet they have tak n 
care, not to attack it on the side wliicli wounds thci.i 

following their praiseworthy habit, they h * *’ 

cloiiked tlicir interests with the of Heaven ■' 

the Ilypocrifi’’ on tlwdr lips beeomi.*-. ;i jil.iV v.li !' 
•illtiiul piety. ’ 
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Jtlolicre’s petition to Louis XIV', whom he 
eleverlj extolled in the play as a “prince the 
mortal enemy of Fraud”— is full of noblest 
sentiments 

“I believe that I can do nothinj» better than attack 
the vices of my time with riiUculons likenesses: and 
as hypocrisy is, without doubt, one of the most com- 
inon, the most disagreeable and the most danirerous 
of these, I thought, Sire, that 1 was rendering a not 
unimportant service to the honest people of your 
kingdom.” 

It was really a passionate pleading. Louis 
was moved no doubt, but he had to suppress 
the play temporaril 3 ' for Stntv rvnsnns and 
Napqjeon is reported to have Justified l^ouis on 
the same grounds. 

AioMHKlC, THE MiIJTAXT AM.lir.ORIST : Dux 
JPAN. 

But to Moliere, as to all really' great souls, 
reason is only reason. It is pure, unadulterated, 
human— almost synonymous with Nature. Aiiv- 
thing that deviates from reason, from Hon svna, 
is iijinntarnl. From this point of view Moliere 
appears, at the same time, as the precurser and 
the corrective of the eighteenth century Age 
of Keason. His reason was neither tinged with 
the tloclrinnirism of the Fncyclopa’dists nor was 
it diluted with our modern civilised sophist i- 
cntitjiis giving rise to State reason and church 
reason and so forth. With him there was no 
compromi.se with Reality. Hence the Fhilo- 
sopher>co median proceeded almost immediately' 
to examine the basis of the so-called “Pillars 
of Society.” To do it openly would be danger- 
ous. So he searched and found a splendid 
archetype in the traditional figure of Don Juan 
and based his play on a Spanish play by Tirso 
de Molina. 

This scnii-huinaii, semi-legendary character 
has attracted the attention of a great com- 
poser like .Mozart, a poet I'ke Byron, and 
modern dramatists like Fdmond Rostand ( L i 
dernierc unit dc Don Juan ) and Bernard Shaw 
( Man and Superman ). Moliere used it in his 
own original way, making it ( consciously or 
unconsciously who would say ? ) a veritable 
symbol of the crumbling “Pillars of Society”— 
the grand fearless monstrous “Patricians” 
parading the stage 1 The I)on Juan of 
Moliere is a sort of incarnation of cynicism 
audacity and infidelity. He gathers in his 
person all the vices and some of the virtues 
of the old dying nobility. He is perfect in 
fashion, witty’ in speech and captivating in con- 
duct. Though a decadent, he conserves his 
ancestral courage : Confronted with the ghost 
of the general he had murdered, lie cries out 
with a courage equalling to that of ten Mac- 
heths 

''No, no I It shall never be said of me, no ni.iller 
'vh.it li^ippi'ns.iLluit I am c ipable «)f rcpentini*.*' 

Thus Don Juan meets liis late unllinchiiigly. 
ll,e believes iu uotbing, ncitlicr man, nor god. 


nor love, nor retribution— :i porlentous soli- 
tary figure, apparently transcending the weak- 
nes.ses ofliumanity and the consolation of divi- 
nity-discovering in his sublime Egoism a lovus 
stnn(h\ as it were, outside the Cosmos I 

Momeki-:, Mii/rox and Siiaki:si*eake— 

I’AKALEEI.I.S.M IX I'AKE.NTJIESIS. 

Though far removed from the burning lake, 
the thunder of heaven and the inferno ( except 
ill the last scene ), the D m Juan of Moliere seems 
to work out the destiny of the Rebel Angel with 
more aesthetic consistency than that we notice 
in the epic of his English contemporary' poet, 
Milton. The puritanic basis of Milton led hint 
unconsciously to subordinate art to theology 
and to spoil thereby his splendid outline draw- 
ing of Satan in the opening cantos of Paradise 
JvOst. Moliere stands closer to reality and 
works out the damnation of Don Juan in a 
manner at once more consistent and convincing. 
Hence while Milton’s Satan gradually pales 
into insigniicance, degenerating into a coward 
and a cheat; Moliere’s Don Juan gathers round 
him an atmosphere of epic horror as the awful 
comet of social disintegration, crying out with 
his last breath as it were : “After me. the 
Deluge!” And the Deluge did conic only a 
century after, in the form of the great French 
Revolution I 

Moliere's Djii Juan is supposed by some 
critics to be the nearc.st approach to a Shakes- 
pe.are play. Vet it is difiicuU to discover the 
ghost of a reason thereto ! That reminds 
us of the fact that the Ghost, as one of the 
ilrnmatis jH^rsotnw, is a common factor. But 
which ghost — that of Macbeth or that of 
Hanilet? Preferably’ of Macbeth, for the Ghost 
of the murdered man joins the murderer in a 
banquet! But where are the other steps iu the 
parallelism— ^he incoherent ravings of the un- 
hinged Macbeth, the shriek of Lady Macbeth, 
the last eonsiiUatioii with the fateful witches 
and the ultimate surrender to Fate with ap- 
parent stoicism, through awful introspections ? 

Comparison may not alway'S be odious but it 
is often precarious. Shakespeare is Shakesp'*are 
and Moliere Moliere. Their mentality is so 
diff«M’ent and their technique .so dissimilar^ In 
the supreme pieces of Shakespeare we find 
generally one or two characters, regulating and 
dominating the whole, covering the entire piece 
with their shadow ; action is secondary', intros- 
pection everything. Hence it is possible to 
represent his plays through the extracts from 
his marvellous soliloquies. Ilcncp his plays 
arc, in practice, pruned and redressed by' 
mcidern stage managers not always without 
dramatic justilication. But any' one who has 
witnessed the perfoniianee of a classical piece of 
Moliere, has felt that it is impossible to drop 
a single detail ’ T he textu re is organic, tin 
de . ■ . f*^*irdependant. Don 

III! hti'diThhl the piece but one 

in» <t iVto '.Sea l;ov//// played by a 
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consuninuile actor lilfc Gcorjjc Herr in the 
Coniedie I'rancaise and he would be eouviiieetl 
that the servant is a.s important as the master. 
In the language of iMoii. Moland,* we may say 
that the comedy of Molicic is “a world fuUv set 
in motion by the impetus of the main idea 
creating it and giving it life. All classes of 
Society pass in turn before our eves. 

"Ves, from the balllcd crorlitor Mon. IVimnnche to 
tlic country wenches with whom Don Jii.'in is flirting - 
a veritable table-iii of Kcmbrandt, i>orfect in drawing 
and Chiaroscuro ( light and shade secure in its ap 
parent sccularisin yet divine in suggc'-tion ;mtl impli- 
cation, lacking perhaps in the gorge*)iis g.ild tint ol 
Raphael or in the grandeur ol Mii hacl Angelo, yel none 
the less uniijuc on its owm intrinsic merit — "uch is a 
Moliere jiiecc to which may very aptlv applv 
Molicrc's ow'n lines in appreciation of the Ire-'Coe ol 
his friend Mignard: 

“l.a frc.*>(]ue, dont l.i grace, .1 I'.'iulre |)reft;rec, 

Sc conserve iin eel it iretcrnclle diirec 

DitTcrcnces between the works of Moliere and 
Shakespeare become more apparent iu their 
respective treatment of the background and 
their management of the iniiior chnructvis. 
Space would not permit a discussion of this 
very important hut riitlier eonipUcated prob- 
lem. Suffice it to point out in this general 
paper that though aecidcntcilly one of the most 
prolific writers of dramas, Shakespeare stands 
by unanimous vote as the greatest Pod of the 
Renaissance. His heroes and heroince may ap- 
pear ( as they do appear to ultra-modern critics 
like Maeterlinck and Shaw 1 as a little too 
theatrical, if not actually melodramatic -yet 
none would dispute the magnilieent (fuality 
of poetry that gushes out of their souls, 
lienee in a Shiike.speare ebissie the inoiiologiies 
are more organic and interesting than the 
dialogues, and the introspection more import- 
ant than action. .\u<l above all— crowning all, 
remains the supreme glory of .Nature, charming 
and playful, sinister and sublime— Nature 
balancing the characters and transforming 
them with a grandeur that is only Shakes- 
pearean ! 

In Moliere's works, on the eoiiuary, this 
aspect of Nature is eonsj)iciious by its absence. 
Here Nature is tin* wliolc liunian society witli 
its lloiiicric procession of beggars and vaga- 
bonds, valets and servant girls, (fuaeks and 
charlatans, pedants and prigs, upstarts and 
dandies— all crowding the canvas, inducing 
cross-currents, helping or hampering move- 
ment, developing the main characters which are 
never allowed to dominate the stage hut only 
to play their allotted role in the drama as a 
whole. Hence there is le.ss colour and more 
characterisation: less pathos, more dramatic 
detachment. We miss here no doubt that bucolic 
atmosphere and that lyric rapture of Shai^’spe- 
nrean comedies. Rut whnl do we gain in return I 

* l.ilc r\ M.»llerc. 


An ease that is uni(|ue— a balancing that is 
unrivalled— a realism and a naturalism that is 
the despair of even the ism-mongers of our 
days— fi difierentiation of tj'pcs that become 
universal through their sheer concreteness — a 
veritable ene 3 ’eiop.'edia of common life and 
above all an apotheosis ot the Commonplace : 
noblest truths, profoundest judgments coming 
from the ordinary children of the soil : Mas- 
earilles anil Sgan.arelles, spiritual cousins of 
Touchstones and KalstalTs— immortal creations 
of human comedy I 

Moukki.;, Tine Mimt.vnt riiiLosoi*HKi{ 
IN)i;t : “Tin*: Mis.v.ntiikopk”. 

If any piece of Moliere resembles Shakespeare’s 
in spirit if not in form it i«* his Misanthrope 
which along with Don Juan and the Hypocrite 
form a grand triology of seventeenth century 
I'reiich theatre. Like Shakespeare. Moliere was a 
sublime plagiarist and a master transformer, so 
far as the plot of the plays were concerned: the 
plot of Hypocrite he borrowed Iroin Scarrou’.s 
novel of that name, Don Junti from 'I'irso de 
Molina, I'orcctI Mnrrini^v from Rabelais and 
L'forgt* Dtuidiu from Iloccaccio, to mention 
amciiig of hens. Only iu the ease ol' hfisntilhroffc 
wc find Moliere original. Rut the originality 
in plot is the least part it. In felicity of 
c.\pression, in the faithful creation of atmosphere, 
in the dramatic use ol b ickground, in the 
balancing and perspective of composition, in 
vigour of characterisation and profoundness of 
philosophy, Misanthrope stands not only as the 
greatest work of Moliere but one of the very 
few mistcrpieecs of the dramatic creation of 
liumaTiity. To leave such a record in dramatic 
literature, already enriched by masters like 
Cervantes ( I."t7-U>lt> ) and Shakcsticarc 
( ir>t» I-lRl () ), Lope dc \ ega ( I and 

CaMcron ( IROO-KJsl ) is an achievement for 
Moliere indeed. In .Misanthrope, Moliere creates 
for the first time a eha»'aetcr MccsLc which has 
ever remained the subject of wonder for drama- 
tic critics and of despair for actors. Of course 
it was never a theatrical success so far as the 
selling of tickets is eoncerned. Rut from 
Roilcau and Racine to Sainte Reuve and Alfred 
de Musset all great writers of I'raiiec adored 
this work as the magnum opus of Moliere. To 
Roileau Moliere was above all the author of 
Misanthrope. Aud when Raein** was informed 
that it had failed as a stage-piece, the j)oet is 
said to* have e.Kclaimed : “I don’t believe it'.’* 
.\iul Racine was not only a professional rival 
but had already i|uarrelled with Moliere. 

.Meeste, the misanthrope, appears as an im- 
possible idealist let loose in a fashionable salon ■ 
He comes successively in touch with Oroulc. 
a hopeless literary egoist, Dhilaiitc, a champion 
of compromise and moderation, Arsinoc, 
sanetimoiiioiis prude, and.Celiiiiene, an iiieorrigi 
hie flirt. The party is not very lArgc, the pi" 
i-; rcinarkalily thin, and the denouement ratin' 
weak. Vfi the whole ;icfion thrills w'ith lli= 
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ten!^ introspection oi' one character Alccstc. 
In this respect he betrays a strikiiij;' family 
likeness with Shakespeare's Hamlet. Both Alceste 
and Hamlet are profound souls and uncompro* 
mising idealists. Both arc victims of human 
perfidy. The cases of both are case* of pro- 
gressive disillusionment and the ultimate 
tragedy of apparently unmitigated hatred for 
humanity. The diflfercnces are no less patent ; 
Alceste moves in a historical seventeenth century 
salon, while Ilemlet moves on a semi-legendary 
atmosphere of court intrigues and murder, of 
ghost and retribution ! There arc more of 
stage-actions and stage-scns^tions in Hamlet: 
drowning of Ophelia, rapier duel with l^aertcs — 
thingk probably indispensable for an Elizabe- 
than dramatist who wanted to rouse his some- 
what stolid and hence sensation-loving audience. 
But drowning all rises the voice of Hamlet : 

"'fo be or not to be that's th(Mjiiestion.'’ 

Hamlet ( or rather Shakespc.arc, because he 
wanted to make a tragedy I ) prclerrcd to 
answer the (jucstiou in the iictrnlivc. The vote 
was given for “not to be” and out go Polonius, 
Ophelia, Laertes, Hamlet, and “the rest is 
silence” I Alceste, on the contrary, managed 
to live through the ordeal ; probably jMolicre 
did not iind suflficient justifieation for killing a 
hero on metaphysical grounds I Moreover 
the king and the I'rench public wanted a 
comedy. So Moliere gave them a comedy 
indeed I It opens with a thunderous onslaughi 
of the misanthrope on the hollow, insincere, 
treacherous courtesies of the so-called refined 
society where we find those — 

"T(JO cordinl givers of unmeaning love, 

'foo courteous utlerers of empty word'^, 

Who in smooth manners vie, treating true worth 
And any fopling with an equal grace 

This recalls strongly to our mind Hamlet's 
terrific diatribe against the insincere In iit^ liter of 
mankind. But while in the ease of Hamlet the 
cynicism is the result of an aeciilcntal thougli 
grievous personal wound, in the case ol Alceste 
it is the result of a continuous observation and 
slowly formed conviction. So, while Hamlet's 
heart-rending laughter is already almost tinged 
with semi or pseudo insanity, there is perfect 
sanity about the laughter of Alceste. That 
presents such a striking contrast to the prevail- 
ing atmosphere of levity and hilarity that 
Alceste becomes, as it were, a comic in spile of 
himself!* Stung by sarcasm or eonteihpt be 
erics out in agony : 

Upon my faith. 

It wounds me mortally to see how vi<'c 

Is spared ; into silent desiTt, far 

h'rom man's approach, I am tempted to ily.” 

Both Hamlet and Alceste arc reticent yet 
profound lovers : To save their beloveds from 

t 

* Cf. the brilliant parody of M. Courte, Coiivi^r- 
•'iion (I* Alceste. 


the inevitable cniitaniination of .Soe/ety, they 
suggest means of escape that are curiously 
similar. “To the nunnery go !” was the cry 
of Hamlet to Ophelia, while Alceste asked 
Celemenc to come with him to “a desert, far 
from all mankind 1” Tlie death of Ophelia 
quenches the light out of Hamlet’s heart, while 
Alceste blecrls to the end with a heart lacerated 
with wounds and cries : 

"All my greatest efforts are In vain 
Indeed, it is for my sins I love you thus !" 

Yes, it is the sin of loving too much~the 
sin of all great lovers : of Dante and Leonardo, 
<jf Moliere and Shelley' ! Hence Alceste, sc^ 
vigorous in characterisation, so objective in 
delineation, is at the same time the centre of a 
sublime subjectivism of the great artist. We 
cannot forget that only a few months after the 
first representation of the Misanthrope ( June, 
l(h>6 ) Moliere was forced to live apart from 
his wife ( Dec., KidO L Armande Bejart, a 
giddy girl, frivolous and superficial, was a 
veritable cross of Moliere’s liic. So, if we find 
in Celemcne a subdued study of .Vrniande, 
we must admit iliat Moliere, as a Dramatist, 
had an ec|uilibnum that is almost phenomenal. 
The deepest agonies of his life he depicted with 
ii faithfulness and dramatic justice that is 
rarely equalled. Hence the inevitable cIiihUsiu 
of Misanthrope : the .-ubjectivism of the ^ffln 
Moliere and the objectivism of the Artist— 
both fused with so much passion into such a 
marvel of repose, thrilling with such a depth of 
tragic calm that it will always stand as 
a deathless model of dramatic art. This du.ilism 
was brought out very ably through the splendid 
iiiicrpretation of Misanthrope by Jacques 
Copeau of Theatre Yicii.\-Colombier : There 
we find Cclcmenc, the so-called incorrigible 
coquette, bursting the bounds of a stereotyped 
character anil betraying traits that are .so 
contradinory, so human I She realises the 
vanitv of the polite life in which she move.*?, 
Yct she eannol accept the odor of .Mccsle to 
leave society behind and to go to a desert ! 
She shows no sign of dramatic conversion. 
Rather she shows her legitimate misgivings 
about ail cxistence—may b'* very noble— yet 
entirely foreign to her I .\s a stage-heroine she 
may not have attained to a histrionic climax 
but she appears intensely human when she 
quietly walks out of the stage I So Alceste 
also silently passes out of sight “to find upon 
the earth some lonely place where one is free 
to be an honest man !" .-Ml his militant zeal 
for reform, iiis prophet-like denunciations are 
over ami he seems to lapse into a mysterious 
silence ! Did he eml iu love or in luitc ? Probably 
both ! Yes, the case of our Misanthrope 
reminds us strongly of Browning’s lines* on 
the author of the Divina Comedia 

« Dante who k'ved well because he hated, 

Hated wickedness t)iat hinders loving." 

* "One Word More.” 
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Hcncv ill the last scene we seem to forget 
Moliere the Dramatist only to discover Moliere 
the Musician, playing the inellable, voiceless 
symphony of hope frustrated and love baffled, of 
suppressed sighs and crushed tears suggesting 
a New Dawn— a Vitii Nuova I Then Celemene 
appears as a veritable symbol of human 
sunering and Misanthrope is found to love 
Humanity with all the agony of an unrealised 
dream which his proud passionate soul defined 
only once 

"My love will purge her Soul 
Of all the passing vices of the time !" 

Here we witness the eternal tragi-comedy 
of the Ideal and the Actual— so con dieting yet 
so complimentary I Here if tiny where MoHerc 
gives a point to Shakespeare and we may 
agree with modern critics* who say that while 
"inferior in imagery and siibliiiiit 3 ’’ of concep- 
tions’* Moliere is "eciiial to Shakespeare in 
fecundity, and his superior in truth." 

Api'rkciatio.xs— Axcikxt Axn Modkrx. 

The opinions about Moliere and his works, 
like the opinions about ail great writers, are 
as numerous and diversified as the critics who 
dipped into his writings. Contemfiorary judg- 
ments were conHictiug as usual. His illustrious 
royal patron, Louis XIV, is said to have asked 
Boilcau, ‘‘what great writer had most honoured 
his reign”— and the immediate reply was : 
“Moliere, Sire.” “I think not,” Louis replied, 
“but yon know better than 1.” That shows 
the attitude of l^ouis XIV and Boileau. Then 
wc know that La Fontaine had a real artist’s 
admiration for a great artist. La Bruyere and 
Fenelon appreciated some points andcondemiK'd 
other traits— especially, Moliere’s style. Bossuct,y 
had nothing but contempt for the comedian 
whose “place at the Holy Table was among 
the public sinners,” and consequently according 
to Bossuet, “a Christian burial should be 
denied him.” Voltaire realised the greatness 
of Moliere, yet his studies and criticisms were 
somewhat cold and condescending ! Rousseau 
felt the overwhelming character of Moliere’s 
humour and considered it “morally” danger- 
ous ! 

The first unqualified acknowledgment of 
Moliere as a eiassic, and the first unstinted 
admiration as a man and a poet, came from 
the greatest creative artist of Germany— Goethe. 
Goethe, who encountered Napoleon and showed 
nothing but a Caesarian contempt for that 
Prodigious Gallic Barbarian,— the same Goethe 
used to adore Moliere passionately till the 
last days of his life. We quote a few extracts 
from his con versations : 

"Moliere is so great that each time one reads or 
1 e-reads him, one finds a fresh astonishment. 1 look 

« Cf. Taylor, pp. 3 Coquclin, Moliere et 
Misanthrope ( iiSSi ). 

t Maximes ct reflexions sur la comedie. 


upon him with the same veneration as on the eiigrav- 
ingsof the great Italian ma.sters” ( I2th May, 1825 

"What a man is Moliere I What a soul grand 
and pure ! Me governs the manners of his time 
whilst others allow themselves to be governed’’ ( 29 
June, 1826 ) 

"I know .and love him since my young days and 
I hold to him not only because of his artistic triumph 
but above all because of the natural gootiness and 
the high culture of a poet's soul I" ( 28th March 
1827 ).‘ 

That verdict pronounced at the beginniug 
of the 19th century is strongly corroborated 
by another verdict of an authoritative critic 
of the 20th century : Mr. Ward, in his splendid 
monograph on Drama,* remarks about 
Moliere: “He is the most versatile, the most 
sure-footed and the most consummate master 
of the comic drama whom the world had 
known.” 

By the side of these superlatives lavished by 
foreign admirers, the noble-prose rhapsody of 
Sain te- Beil vcT appears to be quite sober though 
nonc-thc-less profound and touching. 

".\imiT Moliere !" "To lo\t; Moliere! by that 1 
mean to love him sincerely .and with tlic whole heart... 

To love Moliere “is to love health .and the right 
sense of the spirit in others ?is well ;is in oneself I” 

Fkks()x.\l L[KK— a Tkaiwc Contrast. 

But when we turn from these public enco- 
miums to the concrete details of his private 
life, we arc shocked by the tragic contrast ! A 
man with such an independence of judgment had 
to serve a king who was at his best but a noble 
autocrat. An artist of such a rermement of 
taste, had to humor the “gallery gods” in the 
triple capacity of dramatist, actor and 
manager! A philosopher of rare sanity and 
insight had to wear the mask ot a farceur ! A 
passionate lover ot the Sublime and the 
Beautiful, had the misfortune to be tied to a 
woman that wa.s the veritable cross of his life ! 
In 1964 Molierc’s first child was born and 
Loui.s XIV himself acted as the Godfather in 
the Baptism, but the boy died a few months 
after. His llypocritc, though admitted by 
everyone as a masterpiece, had to be suppressed 
for State reasons— another tribute paid by 
Pompous Egoism to organised Hypocrisy ! As 
a refuge from such shocks and as a source ot 
mutual inspiration, Moliere organised (in 10G4) 
the memorable circle with Fontaine anrl 
Claude Chapelle, BoHeau and Racine. In 
Moliere presented Racine’s Alexander at his 
theatre but a few months after Racine ungrate- 
fully transferred the right of presentation to 
Hotel de Bourgogne without a single warn* 
ing! In 1990 Moliere lost one of his most 
favourite pupils in the histrionic art— Baron- - 
through the insulting ]b,ehavioiir of his wi/'c 

* Encyclop:L‘dia Britannic.i, XI edition. 

t Causcries du lundi.” 
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Armtfndc who soon left him. In 1G07 Racine 
made a cowardly attack on Moliere by en- 
couraging many of his artists to desert his 
theatre of Palais Royal. Soon after Moliere fell 
seriously ill and he lived for two months on 
milk diet, in a quiet retreat near Autcuil with 
his friend Chapellc dumken but devoted to the 
last! The theatre had to be closed for six 
months. In 1G(>9 Moliere lost his father. In 
1G70 appeared the most venomous and 
scandalous attack on his life and character— 
Etomirc the IFvpocoiiflnac written by he Roulan- 
^er de Chalussay. In l()7l Moliere was recon- 
ciled with his wife through the intervention of 
some friends but the very next year he lost 
one outlie oldest and staunchest of his friends 
Madeleine Bejart who died (1072) leaving 
practically everything she had for the benefit 
of Moliere’s daughter and his chiMren yet to be 
born. Molicre’s name figures in her burial 
act— his last mute token of gratitude I His time 
was also fast approaching ! In broken health, 
in exhausted spirits .Moliere continued his 
double work of an author and an actor. He 
had lost all faith in cure, in medicine, in doctors. 
He was desperate. To crown all, the conspi- 
racies of the Italian royal musician Lully anrl 
the hostilites of jealous Kacine aliennted Louis 
.\IV for the time being. So while the dying 
Moliere was playing his masterpiece. The 
Imaginary Invalid, in Palais Ko 3 ’al Thcatre,“the 
troupe of the Hotel de Bourgogne wasplaying 
Kecine’s Meihrithitcs before the ungrateful 
king”!* f)n the day of the fourth performance 
of imni^uiary Invalid, his wife Armande and his 
beloved pupil Baron implored Moliere “with 
tears in their eyes not to act that day ; hut his 
point of honour proved unalterable. ‘There 
arc fifty poor work people who live on their 
day’s wage ; what would they do if there were 
no performance ?’ exclaimed Moliere and went 
out to play for the last time ! This last phase 
of Moliere’s life has been dramatise<l with 
singular fidelity and pathos by the new play 
Molictc now being staged in Theatre Odeon. 
There we sec Moliere already seized with con- 
vulsion in the last scene struggling with super- 
human strength of his comic art to laugh death 
itself to scorn I Carrieil to his home on Kuc 
Richelieu, in a sami-conscious state Moliere 
breathed his last ( Feb. 17, 1(»7”» ) muttering to 
himself: ‘How much a man suffers before his 
death !’ Thus Death also seemed to have been 
in a comic mood in carrying away thc»(^reat 
Comedian, surprised by a fatal stroke of malady 
while playing his Imaginary Invalid \ And 
the pious society continued that comedy or 
rather tragi-comedy by refusing Moliere a 
Christian burial ! Finally after four da\"s of 
supplication, the greatest writer of France was 
allowed to be buried ( Feb. 21, lG7r5 ) at the 
cemetery of SJ. Joseph with no pomp... with a 

* Moliere, by Ch.'itfield 'Faylor, 
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few friends following silently in the dark 

unaccompanied by Divine service ! Moliere’s 
widow is said to have cried out : ‘What ! a 
sepulchure is denied a man worthy of altars ?” 
And such was the end ! 

Moliisre— T riK L.vst Piiask. 

Thus we see that the last few years of 
Moliere’s life was a period of progressive under- 
mining of his body and mind. Yet, it is a 
period of prolific artistic creation. The flame of 
his genius burnt steadily to the last ! And here 
we* find unmistakable evidence of the triumph 
of Spirit over Matter. Even if we leave aside 
popular threes like George Dandin ( 1008, an 
amplified version of his earliest farce La Jalous 
dll barbouillc ) or the Rascalities of Scapin 
( I^s Fourberies de Scapin, 1071 ) ; or gorgeous 
court-ballets like The Sicilian, or Love as a 
Painter ( 1007 ), Amphitryon ( 1008 ) or I a 
Comtesse d' Escarhagnas (1071) ; or clever skits 
on the medical men like Love as a Ductor (1055), 
The Doctor in spite of UimsvU ( 1 000 ) we 
must admit that Moliere gives indisputable 
proof of unflagging creative power through 
four universally praised and eternally fresh 
pieces : The Miser (L’.Avare, lf>0S), The Burgher, 
a Gentleman (Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 1070), 
The Learned Women ( Lcs Femmes Savants, 
1072) and the last, though not the least, the 
Imaginary Invalid ( Lc Maladc Imnginaire, 
1070). In a general popular paper it is neither 
possible nor desirable to discuss any and every 
piece of the Great Comedian. bare statement 
of his achievements in the domain of dramatic 
creation is sufficient to convince us as to his 
title to literary immortality. Briineticre voices 
the opinion of millions when he characterises 
the works of Moliere as ‘‘uu fragment de nature 
ft d’ humanite sous I’aspect de Veternite ”*— 
trulv, a fragment of Nature and of Humanity 
in the aspect of Ivtcrnity ! 

1 conclude by reciting the noble and passion- 
ate lines addressed to Moliere by Alfred de 
Mussett ( probably next in rank in French 
drama and poetry ) 

“ 1 'admirals quel amour pour I'apre verite 
luit cet homme si licr en sa naivete I 

grand et vrai savolr dcs choses de cc mondc ! 
Oueile male gaitc, si tristc et si profonde 
Oue, lorsii' on vient dc cn rirc on devr.ait en 

pleurer !” 

I admired : What a love lor tlu: hard Truth 
Had that man — so balanced in his simplicity ! 

What a grand .and true knowledge of the things 

of this world ! 

Wliat a masculine gaiety, so pensive and so 

profound 

That when one goes to laugh one can't help crying. 
Let our tribute be sober, let it be sincere. 
Molicre’s art is a permanent asset of Humanity. 

r.’ liistoire de l i Litteraturc Francais 
Scir PenLi 
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Alfred do Musset - A Munumcnt at 
the Theatre Franca is. 

His life, as a creative artist, is a perpetual in- 
spiration to his posterity. May both his life 
and art reveal their real signiiicance to us and 
like a guiding star lead us along the path of 


Eternal discovery of Truth through suflering 
that scorns not the Divine prerogative of 
Laughter. 

** .Je suis ce queje suis. Rire ne ni’empeche 

pas de s iulTrir ; mais southir n’empechera 
jamais iin boii Francais dc rive. Bt qu*il rit 
on quTl larmoic, il faut d’ abord, qu*il vo/e.” 

1 am what I am. Laughing does not 

prevent me from suffering but sufferiug never 
hinders a good I'renchman from laughing. 
And whether laughing or crying he must 
observe.”— Komain Kollaxh ( Colas Breugnon 
1914 ). 

15th January, 1922. 

Kalidas Nag. 

* 

Paper rejid before the “Association des 
liindous de Paris” in commemoration of the 
Tricentenary of Molicre. 
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LICE 

IJy CkdKIC floYKR, F. K. S. 


T hough clcanly people iiow-a-days re- 
gard lice with the utmost abhorrence, 
and it is not uncommon to hear an 
Anglo-Indian mother say that her children 
have been in undesirable company when 
they have “nits” in their hair, they were 
not always objects to be shuddered at. 
In the time of the Stuarts, for instance, 
people used to joke about them and some 
even went so far as to be proud of finding 


them, on their person. Col. Alcock tells 
us that it was taken as a sign of conse- 
crated grace in the “holy blissful martir” 
of Canterbury that the hair garments he 
wore next his skin were found to be 
seething with lice “like a boiling caldron” ; 
and it was in an appreciative mood 
( Col. Alcock continues ) that Sir Hugli 
Evans, in the Merry Wives* of Windsor 
says not only that “the twelve white 
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I 0 US& do become an old coat well” 
but also that ”it is a familiar beast 
to man and signifies love”. It is a belief 
among some of the poorer classes both 
here and in England that the presence of 
lice is a sign of productivity and good 
health, and as a consequence many people 
refuse to take any protective measures 
against lice for fear of becoming sterile 
and losing their robust health. In K. 
Hooke’s Micropliagia, an old book 
published in London in 1665, a descrip- 
tion of the head-louse is introduced as 
follows “This is a creature so officious 
that ’twill be known to every one at one 
time or another, so busie and so im- 
pudent, that it will be intruding itself in 
every one’s company, and so proud and 
aspiring withal that it fears not to 
trample on the best, and affects nothing 
so much as a crown ; feeds and lives 
very high, and makes it so saucy as to 
pull any one by the ears that comes its 
way, and will never be (juiet till it has 
drawn blood.” 

Leaving the reader to conjure up 
visions of certain aspects of domestic 
life during the reign of the “Merry 
Monarch”, of which history leaves us 
more or less ignorant, I will now en- 
deavour to give him a little informa- 
tion of a more useful nature, about these 
vermin which unlike most other parasites 
spend the whole of their existence on 
man. 

It is perhaps some consolation to 
know that man is not exceptional in 
harbouring these insects, and most species 
of the Mammalia from camel to mouse 
are attacked by some membjr of this 
group of parasites. But like the fleas, 
the species that live on man are more 
or less peculiar to him, and it is probable 
that different mammals have different 
species of lice which are entirely and 
exclusively devoted to their particular 
host. 

Most entomologists are now agreed 
that the lice belong to a separate order— 
the Anoplura or Siphunculata— superficially 
resembling tfce biting-lice ( Mallophaga ) 
from which they are mainly distinguished 

,tlie diflerence of the mouth-parts and 



Outline Dr.iwlng of Male Crab f.ousc, 

the claws ; but they were, and are still, 
regarded by some competent authorities 
as a groui) Khynchota or bugs. 

The Anoplura contain many genera, but 
in this article we are only concerned with 
twO'-Pcdicultis and Phthirius : of the first 
there are too species—/^, capitis, the head- 
louse an<l P. vesUmeiiti the body-louse 
of the secoirl only one, Pb. pubis the 
crab-lonsc, which inhabits the pubic 
region of man, but is not entirely confined 
to it. 

The oldest name for the head-louse is 
P. bumaaus tlic author of which was 
Linnaeus, who did not regard the body- 
louse as specifically distinct. They are 
now again regarded as varieties or races 
of a single species, the head-louse being 
known as bmnanus capitis and the 
body-louse as P. hunianus corporis ; but 
while admitting that this nomenclature 
is correct, as this article is not a strictly 
scientific one I have thought it best to 
give the creatures their commoner names. 

Though diftlcult to rear in captivity 
the human Pediculi increase and multiply 
to an astonishing degree under favour- 
able conditions, and wherever human 
beings are congregated together under 
condifions not stnctly sanitary, they are 
sure to spread. P. vestimenti is the chief 
Anopluron parasite of human beings which 
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The Body- Lousc. ( magnified ) 

spend their whole time or a large part 
of it, ill an uncleanly environuicnt. But 
though lice Hourish best in dirty sur- 
roundings it must be understood that 
they do not arise from dirt as the unin- 
formed, who still believe in spontaneous 
generation, think. No creature exists that 
is not the result of the union of a male 
with a female and every existent louse 
was hatched from an egg laid by a 
mother-louse and fertilised by a “daddy- 
louse.” it might be well to mention here 
that lice have no metamorphoses : that is 
to say they have no caterpillar and chry- 
salis stage like the butterilies. 

The structure of the mouth-parts of the 
Anoplurahave interested' the earliest ento- 
mologists and Swammerdam, Linnaeus 
Schiodte, Redo, and others have all given 
lengthy dissertations on the louse. But 
there was considerable dift'erence of opi- 
nion among these authorities regarding 
the structure of these organs and even 
to-day the structure sucking-tube is not 
clearly understood. In his book on Medi- 
cal bntomology Col. Alcock gives a good 
short account of the mouth parts which 
I quote here. lie writes “All’ that 
can be seen of the mouth-parts outwardly 
is a short and incomplete tube with 


some dorsally placed recurved teeth": the 
Junction of this tube with its denticles 
is to hold the skin when the insect starts 
to suck. The rest of the mouth-parts 
are retracted within the head, in some- 
what the same way as, only more com- 
pletely than, those of the Hippoboscid 
Hies : they have the form of a slender 
tube composed of the three very fine 
stylets, two of which lying dorsally are 
perhaps the mandibles, while the third 
which is ventral in position perhaps re- 
presents the two maxillae fused together 
except at their tip ; in repose this tube 
lies invaginated in a sheath beneath the 
pharynx ; in action it is far extruded, 
through the short outward ly-visible tube, 
for the purpose of piercing the skin and 
drawing blood. The most reasonable 
view to take of these ensheathed mouth- 
parts is that they are closely homolo- 
gous with those of bugs, but are protec- 
tively intussuscepted when at rest.” 

'fhe male-body louse is a tiny creature 
about 3 mm. long and 1 mm. broad, 
while its “better half” is somewhat larger. 
Jt varies in colour considerably : Andrew 
Murray states that those found on West 
African and Australian natives are almost 
black ; on the Hindu dark and smoky ; 
on Africanders and Hottentots orange; on 
the South American Indians dark-brown ; 
on the Mongolian races yellowish-brown ; 
and on the Es({uitnos light-brown, which 
conies nearest to tlie light dirty-grey 
colour of the parasites found on Euro- 
peans. 

Mr. C. Warburton of Cambridge has 
recently succeeded in rearing P. vestimenii 
and P. capitis in captivity in the ()uick 
laboratory of the University but only 
after a series of experiments had failed. 
(Jnc of the conditions of success was 
the tclose proximity of the human body, 
and the anchorage of the pests in some 
sort of cloth such as Jlannel. Sir Arthur 
Shipley of Christ College, Cambridge, 
writes that “He ( Warburton ) ancho- 
red his specimens on small pieces of cloth 
which he interned in small test tubes 
plugged with cotton wool, yvhieh did not 
let the lice out, but did let air and the 
emanations of the human body in . For 
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fear breakage the glass tube was 

enclosed in an . outer metal tube and 
the whole was kept both day and night 
near the body. Two meals a day were 
necessary to keep the lice alive. When 
feeding, the pieces of cloth, which the 
lice would never let go of, were placed 
on the back of the hand, hence the 
danger of escape was practically nil, and 
once given access to the skin the lice 
fed immediately and greedily.” 

Warburton found that a single irapieg- 
nated* female of P, vestiinenti produced 
12o eggs in the course of 25 days. The 
young which arc tiny miniatures of the 
adult, feed immediately after emerging 
from the egg. They moult about three 
times, generally attaining maturity on 
the 4th day, but they do not perform 
their sexual functions till about four 
days later. 

It is needless here to follow Mr. 
Warburton’s experiments in detail. He 
summarises the lilc-cycle of the insects 
as shown by his experiments as follows 

Incubation period : Ivight days to live weeks. 
I'roin larva to imago : eleven days. 
Xon-functional mature condition ; tour days. 
Period of adult life : male, thr«e weeks ; 

female, lour weeks. 

It should be remembered that these 
figures are only the result of laboratory 
experiments, and that in natural con- 
ditions the life-cycle may occupy a longer 
or shorter time, and that climate inlluen- 
ces it considerably. 

Mr. Warburton’s work makes it clear 
that unless regularly fed body-lice perish 
very quickly and that the young can 
only live 35 hours at the utmost with- 
out food. It might be of interest to men- 
tion that he found at the commencement 
of his experiments that the body-louse 
is capable of living longer under adverse 
conditions than P. enpitis. 

The bead louse is a somewhat smaller 
creature than the body louse, the female 
Wng about 1.8 mm. long and 0.7 nira. 
broad. They are generally of a cindery- 
Rrcy colour, but like the body louse, vary 
considerably. They arc usually found on 
the heads of uncleanly people ; and school 
children— especially girls— in India very 
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frequently have “nits” in their hair, 
mainly owing to the motley crowd that 
attend even our best ‘ scats of learning.’ 
The liabit of several natives such as the 
Australians, the Andamanese, and the 
Apache Indians of plastering their hair 
with coloured clay, is said to be a protec- 
tion against vermin and also to keep them 
“agreeably cool”. Anointing the head 
with ointments or oil, is also a protective 
measure, and it is probable that the 
Spartan youths who used to oil their 
wavy locks before going into battle, 
feared these parasites. The habit of the 
natives of India of anointing themselves 
daily with oil serves a more useful purpose 
than they perhaps think. Likewise, the 
round head of the tiennan soldier is not 
sJiaved to provide the cartoonist with a 
subject, but has a practical significance, 
as it affords no nidus for lice. The wigs 
of the seventh, and early part of the 
eighteenth centuries, and the later powder- 
ing of the hair also probably owed their 
origin to tlie dilHciilty of combating the 
j)arasites, and not to the whims of Dame 
Fashion. 

The egg of l\ aipiiis is something like 
that of the bed-bug, but has a perforated 
cap, which Col. Alcock thinks is to supply 
the devolping embryos with air. It is 
attached to the hair, and at the end of 
six days the young emerge, mating after 
a certain number of moults, on the 18th 
day. 

The crab louse, Ph. pvbis, is, like the 
dethiljned Finpcror Wilhelm among rulers, 
a creature (piile unlike the other lice. It 
is nearly as wiae as long : the legs are 
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Lt!ggs of I Icad-Louse. 

proportionately very stout (the front pair 
are much slenderer than the others ) and 
always spread out laterally which has the 
effect of making the body look even 
broader than it is. It is more or less 
whitish in colour with a dark patch on 
each shoulder and the legs are tinged 
with a red. Its popular name, “the crab 
louse,*’ is more appropriate than popular 
names of insects usally are, as a glance 
at the illustration will show. It inhabits 
the pubic and perineal hairs particularly, 
but is not entirely confined to those regions 
and has even been found on the head. 
The eggs are pear-shaped. Young emerge 
in about a week and are (|uite mature in 
a little over a fortnight. ZO 

Numerous remedies have been suggested 
for combating lice, which I do not 
propose to detail here. “Prevention is 
better than cure” and acting on this 
principle we should try to avoid contact 
with “lousy” people and advice the 
children to do the same. It should also 
be reipembered that to secure immunity 
from their attacks the chief requisite is 
cleanliness. The gentle sex generally 
dislike the idea of washing their heads 
frequently, on account of the time it 
occupies and its troublesomeness, and 
children share a similar antipathy. But 
frequent head-washing is essential, and 
parents should see that their children are 
regularly and thoroughly bathed. The 
use of oils on the hair, as 1 have remarked 
previously, is a useful preventive. This 
has been known for centuries and in 
former times some horrible mixtures 
were probably in use. Mouflet, for 
instance, would have his readers use a 


compound of hog’s blood mixed with wine 
and essence of roses. 

For curative purposes a wash made 
from an extract of tobacco is efficacious, 
but not agreeable. Perhaps the best 
method of ridding the head of P. capitis 
is to rub the hair thoroughly with equal 
parts of paraffin and salad oils, followed 
by washing with soap— preferably carbolic 
soap— and hot water and combing with 
the small, fine wooden combs that can be 
had for a Ibw pice in any Indian baxar. 
Sulphur ointment is also commonly used 
for destroying the head-louse. 

P. vestimenti the more annoying of 
the two Pediculi and also the more 
difficult to destroy as it lays its eggs in 
the scams and folds of one’s inner gar- 
ments. Lousy clothing should be steamed 
or boiled or cleaned by soaking in gasoline 
or some other volatile mineral oil. This 
will never be necessary, I think, in the 
average home, if the clothes are frequently 
dusted, sunned, and ironed particularly 
along the seams. It seems the custom 
among poorer Burascan families to 
regularly have their hair searched for 
“nits” and to examine their clothes for 
body-licc, this custom no doubt consi- 
derably mitigates the evil. As a private 
once said to Sir Arthur Shipley : “Wc 
strips and we picks ’em oft’ and place 
’em in the sun, and it kind o’ breaks the 
little beggars* ’earts.” 

The body-louse, and even the head- 
louse, are known to be carriers of relapsing 
fever and it has been “shown that infected 
lice transmit the infection if their bodies 
are crushed and rubbed into an abraded 
skin, as might happen in the rubbings and 
scratchings of a lousy person.” For this 
reason infected persons should try to avoid 
scratching the irriated parts. Considera- 
ble relief may be obtained by bathing with 
warm water and carbolic soap, or any 
good medicated soap such as “Cuticura”; 
and 1 have been told that a dash of 
Phenyle in the water increases the sooth- 
ing effect. 

The body-louse also stands convicted 
of conveying typhus, and the head-louso 
is suspected of carrying not only typhus 
but also beri-beri. 
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Thrf crab-louse is more easily conveyed 
from oae person to another than either of 
the two Pediculi and as they are usually 
contracted from using an infested public 
lavatory or bath, such places should as 
far as possible be avoided. 1 do not 
suppose even our energetic “city-fathers” 
could make all the public latrines strictly 
sanitary. But they are a wonderful body 
( witness the new electric rubbish cart ) 
and who knows what may happen in the 
future ! 

This is the most troublesome of ail lice 
and also the most dilHcult to get rid of as 
it reproduces very rapidly. Shaving of the 


ai 

ailected parts and blue ointment is the 
usual treatment. 

bet us close this article in the same 
manner as Sir Arthur Sliipley— cheerfully ! 

The third, Ladv Holland, with more 
spirit than delicacy had informed Theodore 
Hook, who had ofl’ended her at Holland 
House that “she did not care three skips 
of a louse for him.” Hook in revenge 
addressed tlie slangy aristocrat the 
following lines 

Her ladyship said when I went to her house 
She did not regard me three skips of a louse. 

I freely forgave what the dear ert^ature said, 
For ladies will talk of what runs in their head. 


BOMKBR T. WASHINGTON 

His Lific and Work. 


I T is well known to students of History that 
some fifty years ago the Negroes in America 
were in the bonds of slavery. I'rom the 
middle of the seventeenth century the Portu- 
guese began to capture the Negroes of Africa and 
sell them as slaves. By and by the trade fell 
into the hands of the Knglish, and thousands 
of these poor creatures were imported into 
America. They were readily purchased by the 
white settlers, who urgently wanted some 
labour agency to clear the virgin forests and 
bring the vast land under cultivation. In 1770 
America declared her Independence, and the 
equality of man before God was recognised. 

But the condition of the Negro grew from 
bad to worse. He was not treated as a human 
being, he could not own any estate, he was 
regarded as cattle by his master. The horrors 
of this system arc graphically described in Mrs. 
Stow’s famous novel “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”, 
which is also responsible for awakening the 
sympathy of the people for the coloured man. 
From the very beginning the Northern ^tates 
of America were against slavery. The States in 
the South — where the Negro slaves were owned 
by the planters in large numbers— were strongly 
in favour of continuing this system. This and 
the other points of difference between these two 
groups of States led to the fierce Civil War in 
ISOO. The cause of the helpless Negro was 
stoutly championed by Abraham Lincoln, one 
the greatest Presidents of America, with 
whom the principle was, “If slavery is not 
wrong, nothing is wrong.” The cause of the 


weak and the humble was successful, and on 
the 1st January, the famous Lincoln 

Amnesty declared complete freedom to all the 
American Negroes. 

Though the chains of bondage were broken, 
this did not much improve the material 
condition of the coloured people. Hitherto thej' 
were in a primitive condition, and had scarcely 
any knowledge of earning their livelihood. Till 
then their masters were responsible for their 
maintenance. But now they were thrown out 
in the open and broad world, where there was 
a hard and keen struggle for existence. Some 
kind of literary, spiritual and industrial educa- 
tion was necessary to meet this situation. An 
attempt in the direction was successfully made 
by General .Armstrong and Booker T. Wash- 
ington by starting the required schools at 
Hampton and Tuskegee respectively. It is the 
life of the latter that is chosen for our study 
here. 

Our hero was born a slave in 1858 in a 
plantation in Franklin County, Virginia, near 
a Post Office called Hale's Ford. His life ‘had its 
beginning in the midst of the most miserable, 
desolate, and discouraging surroundings.’ He 
was born in a typical log cabin about fourteen 
by sixteen feet square. Here he lived with his 
mother and family ‘till after the Civil War, when 
they were all declared free.’ As soon as free- 
dom was proclaimed, the family went to 
MaldeYi, Kanawha Valley, in West Virginia, to 
live with his step-father. At that time salt 
mining was the great industry in that part ot 
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West Virginia. Washington’s father had 
already engaged himself at a Salt-furnace, and 
he had also secured work in the same for his 
step-son. 

From his very childhood he had a great d<'sirc 
to learn to read, and understand common 
books and newspapers. Soon after they had 
settled in the new home, he asked his mother 
for a book. She procured for him an old copy 
of Webster’s 31uc Back spelling book. This was 
the first book he read. After s*’‘riic time a school 
was opened in the neighbourhood, and 
arrangement was made with the teacher to give 
him some lessons at night, when the day’s work 
was over. lie could learn more at night than 
the other children could do during the day. Flis 
experience gave him faith in the institution 
of a night school, with which afterwards he had 
to work at Hampton and Tuskegec. 

.Vfter he had worked for some days in the 
Salt-furnace, he was engaged in a coal-mine. 
This work was not only hard, but dangerous. 
“There was always the danger of being blown 
to pieces by a premature explosion of powder, 
or of being crushed by falling slate” : and 
frequent accidents from these causes kept him 
in constant danger. It was while working 
here that he heard of the establishment^ of a 
Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hampton. 
He immediately resolved to go there, though 
he had no idea of its precise whereabout.^, and 
he had also no means to reach the place. This 
thought, however, was uppermost in his mind 
day and night. 

Soon afterwards he heard of a vacancy in 
the house of General Kun'ener. Mrs. Kuflcncr 
was very strict with her scrvcints, and especially 
with the boys who tried to serve her. He had, 
however, decided not to remain in the coal-mine, 
and so through his mother he secured the place 
in Mrs. RulVener’s house. Soon he learned that 
she required everything to be kept clean, that 
she wanted prompt execution of work, and 
that she desired absolute honesty and straight- 
forward character. The lessons he learned 
in the home of Mrs. Ruffencr were as valuable 
to him as any education he ever received since 
then. His heart and honest work soon plea.secl 
his mistress, who always sympathised with him 
in all his efforts to get an education. 

In 1872 he determined to make an effort to 
go to Hampton. He had no money to buy 
clothes or pay his travelling expenses. He had 
on the other hand the sympathy of the coloured 
people, who took a keen interest in the matter. 
The great day at last came, and he started on 
his pilgrimage ! Ilis mother was then not 
keeping good health, he hardly expected to .^see 
her again, and hence his departure was all the 
more sad. The distance from Molden to 
Hampton was about live hundred miles. He had 
not sufficient money to pay his fare‘ “By 
walking, begging rides both in waggons and in 
the cars, in some way, after a number of days” 


he reached the city of Richmond late at 
night. He was tired, he was very hungry, but 
he was not disheartened. Fie arrived at a 
street whore the “boanl side-walk was consider- 
ably elevated.” He crept under it, and rested 
for the night upon the ground with his satchel 
of clothing for a pillow. In the morning he 
noticed he was near a large ship, which seemed 
to be unloading its . cargo. Here he secured his 
work, and in this way earned money to pay his 
way. He reached at last the place of his 
pilgrimage with fifty cents to offer at the feet 
of the (Goddess of Learning. 

He ininicdiately presented himself before the 
head teacher for admission. Having (^een so 
long without food and change of clothing, he 
could not make a favourable impression upon 
her. She perhaps thought that he was n. loafer 
or tramp. After some hours had passed, she 
said : “The adjoining recitation room needs 
sweeping. Take a broom and sweep it.” Here 
was his chance I He instantly took the broom 
and swept the room three times. When every 
corner in the room was thoroughly cleaned, 
he informed the teacher of it. She, however, 
knew just where to look for the dust. She took 
out her handkerchief and rubbed it on the wood 
work, about the wall, and over the furniture. 
When she was unable to find a particle of dust 
she quietly remarked, ‘T gue.ss you will do to 
enter this institution.” .Miss. 1'. .Mackie, the head 
teacher, was thus favourably impressed, and she 
offered him a prisition as janitor. This he gladly 
accepted, as it enabled him to pay his board. At 
Hampton he came in direct contact with that 
great man, General Samuel C. Armstrong, the 
founder of the Hampton Institution. For three 
years he worked very hard, and was graduated 
in 1875. 

After graduation he returned to his home at 
Malden and was elected to teach the coloured 
school of that place. Two years after he went 
to Washington I). C. and he studied there for 
eight months. About 1878 he was called to 
Hampton by General Armstrong to deliver the 
pOvSt-graduate addre.s.s at the next commence- 
ment. This he considered to be a great honour 
and spoke on “The I'orce That Wins”. In 1871) 
he was again called to Hampton as a teacher, 
whers he further pursued some supplementary 
studies. General Armstrong was then carrying 
on an educational experiment with Red Indians ; 
and [jcventy-five young men of them were pl.aced 
under Washington’s care for training, he being 
appointed as their ‘house-father’. He creditably 
aciiuiticd himself of this rather delicate, dan- 
gerous and difficult task. He also started a 
night school in connection with the Institute 
in which students were to receive education on 
condition that they were to work ten hour.« 
during the day. This class was called by bini 
“The Plucky Class” on ac^jount of the 
earnestness the students showed in their hanl 
work and in their studies. 



BOOKLK T. WASHINGTON 




In 1881 General Armstrong was asked hy 
some gentlemen in Alabama to recommend some- 
one to take charge of a Normal School for the 
coloured people in Tuskegee. He recommended 
Washington, who was immediately accepted. 
Tuskegee was a small town of about two 
thousand inhabitants, nearly one half of whom 
were coloured. Washington expected at 
Tuskegee a school-building and the necessary 
teaching apparatus. To his utter disappoint- 
ment he found nothing of the kind. The State 
had given a grant of 2000 for the payment of 
teachers only. What however he found was 
hundreds of hungry and earnest souls who 
wanted to secure knowledge. 

His first work was to find a place in which 
to open the school. After a careful en(iuir 3 ' 
he could secure an old shanty, near the 
Methodist Church, with the Church itself as 
an assembly room. Hoth these places were 
in a dilapidated condition. The school was 
opened here in July t, ISSl, with thirty 
students of both the sexes. It soon became 
apf)arent that something else must be done 
besides teaching mere books. The students 
were ignorant ot many essential things. They 
did not know how to bathe and care for the 
body ; they scarcely thought what was pro- 
per to eat and how to eat it ; they had no 
idea as how to care for their rooms. Besides 
this, he also wanted to give them a prfictical 
knowledge of some one industry with the 
spirit of labour economy. They were to be 
so trained and equipped with the industrial 
education that they would be sure of knowing 
how to make a living after they had gone 
out in the world. Eighty per cent of the 
coloured people depended upon agriculture. 
Such an education was therefore absolutely 
essential as would fit a large proportion 
of the students to return to their farms as 
good farmers, and put “new energy and new 
ideas into farming, as well as inU> the 
intellectual, moral and religious life of the 
people.” 

Three months after they began their work 
an' old plantation came into the market for 
sale. It was bought for oOO with the help 
of General F. B. Marshall, the treasurer of 
Hampton. No time was lost in occupying 
the place. There were standing upon the 
plantation only a cabin, an old kitchen, a 
stable, an old hen house. As soon as the 
cabins were in a condition to be used, it 
was resolved to clear up some land in the 
neighbourhood to plant a crop. When this 
was explained to the students, they did not 
welcome the idea. It was defhcult for them 
to see the relation between clearing laud and an 
education. Washington, however, took his axe 
and led the way to the woods. When his 
Students saw^that he was not ashamed to 
work, they gladly came forward with a smile, 
fhe school was daily growing in numbers, 
and an adequate provision of buildings and 
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apparatus became a pressing necessity. From 
the very beginning Washington was determined 
that the students should erect their own buil- 
dings. ‘‘During the nineteen years’ existence 
of the Tuskegee school,” forty buildings had 
been built, and “all except four are almost 
wholly the product of student labour. Under 
his presidency the Tuskegee institute at 
present has become the foremost exponent of 
industrial education for the Negroes.” 

His work demanded more and more money ; 
to promote its interest it became necessary to 
establish better understanding between the 
white and the coloured people ; and on account ^ 
of these and similar causes he took to public 
speakiiiir. Soon his fame as a” orator increased 
and he delivered many addresses and lectures 
throughout the United States. His speech in 
lSl)r» at the opening of the Atlanta (*otton 
States and International Fxhibiti^n is especially 
noteworthy. It was equally liked and appre- 
cif'itcd by the white and the coloured people, 
and is considered to be one of hi.s best, finest 
and most thoughtful speeches. 

A few extracts from this speech will not be 
out of place : 

“To those of tny race who depend on bettering 
their condition in a foreign land, or who under- 
tstiinate the import mce of cultivating friendly 
relations with the southern white man, who is their 
next-door neighbour, 1 would say, ‘Cast down your 
l)ucket where you are’ — cast it down in making friends 
in every m mfy way of the people of all races by 
whom we are surrounded.” 

“No r.arc can prosper till it learns that there is 
ns much dignity in tilling the field as in writing a 
poem. It is at the bottom of life we must begin, and 
not at the tnp. Nor sliould we permit our grievances 
to oversh.adovv our opportunities.” ' 

“In all things that arc purely social we can be as 
separate as the fingers, yet one ns the hand iii all 
things essential to mutiid progress.” 

‘‘In ISDS the Tuskegee Institute was very 
fortunate to receive a visit from the then Presi- 
dent of America. In the course of his address 
to the students President Mackmiey observed 

” To meet you under such pleasant auspices and 
to have the opportunity of a pcrson.il observation of 
y»)ur work is indeed most gratifying. The Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute is ideal in its con- 
ception, and lias already a large and growing reputa- 
tion in the country, and is not unkno^vn abroad. I 
congratulate all who are associated in this under- 
taking for the good work which it is doing in the 
education of its students to lead lives of honour and 
usefulness, thus exalting the race for which it was 
established.” 

“Nowhere 1 think could a more delightful location 
have been chosen for this unique educational ex- 
periment, which has attracted the attention and won 
the support even of conservative philanthropists in 
all sections of the country.” 

'T(? speak of Tu-^kegee without paying special 
tribute to Booker T. Washington’s genius and per- 
severance would be impossible. The inception of this 
noble enterprise was his, and he deserves high credit 
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for it. His was the enthusiasm and enterprise which 
made its steady progress possible, and established 
in the institution its present high stand trd of accom- 
plishments. lie has won a worthy reputation as onA 
of the great leaders of his race, widely known and 
much respected at home and abroad as an accom- 
plished educator, a great orator, and a true philan- 
thropist.' 

His work is also recognised by the American 
Universities. Harvard conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts in 189(5, 
and Darmouth that of Doctor of Literature in 
1901. In 1899 some of his friends raise ! a sum 
of money to enable him and his wife to under- 
take a trip to Europe as he was very tired on 
account of eighteen years' strenuous and labori- 
ous work. He visited Belgium, Holland, France 
and England, and returned home after a three 
months* stay in the Old World 1 

The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Ins- 
titnte was established by the legislature of 
1880. The school was opened in 1881 in a 
rented shanty and church with thirty pupils 
and but one teacher. During the first session 
the present location with three buildi igs there- 
on was purchased. The population of the 
school communitr is at present over 2000. This 
includes 193 teachers, oflicers and employees with 
their families. From its foundation upto 1912 
over 9000 men and women" have finished a full 
or partial course. In 1012 the total enrolment 
was 1643. Of these 1067 were young men, 378 
young women. 

The educational plant consists of 2343 acres 
of land, and 107 buildinj^s. This does not 
inclnde 19910 acres of public land as remain- 
ing unsold from 25500 acres granted by Act of 
Congress, and valued at 25000000. The 
control of the school is vested in a Board 
of 19 Trustees. The Endowment Fund amounts 
at the present time to 1,871,(547. The current 
annual expense is about 270000. Including 
the agricultural department, the industries for 
girls and the Nurse Training School there are 
now forty different trades or professions taught 
at Tuskegee. They are grouped under agricul- 
ture, mt chanical industries, and the industries 
for girls. 

At the present time the farm comprisc.s 22300 
acres. An extensive live-stock industry is also 
conducted on the basis of this farm. Land- 
scape gardening, horticulture, and floriculture 
have recently been added. There is a Museum 
in which specimens of various products of 
the soil are preserved for illustrating lectures. 
Experiments in cotton breeding are carried on 
since 1906. 

In the shops, where the mechanical indus- 
tries are taught, arrangements are made for 
the following trades Carpentry, wood-work- 
ing, printing, tailoring, black-smithing, wheel- 
wrigbtwg, namets-making, carriage-tiimming 
plumbing, steel-fitting, electric-lighting, archi- 
tectural and mechanical drawing, tinning, 
paii^tiiig, steam-engineering, and shoe-making. 


Girls* trades include laundry, cooking, dress- 
making, and millinery. All girls in the school 
study cooking and domestic science. The school 
maintains a practice cottage, where the girls 
of the senior class keep house, and do their 
own cooking on a small fixed allowance given 
them by the school. 

There is also an academic department. All 
the students are required to take academic 
studies. There is a systematic eflbrt to har- 
monise academic studies with industrial train- 
ing and practical interest of the pupils. Teach- 
ing in this department is carried on by a 
faculty of fifty-two teachers, giving instruction 
on the subjects of English, Mathematics, 
History and (leography. Science, Education, 
Book-keeping, Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Kindcr-OarLen, Drawing, Writing and Physical 
culture. There is also a public school _ of the 
institute community called the Children’s 
Ilouse* A summer school is conducted each 
year for teachers from the northern and the 
southern States. 

Religious and spiritual education is given in 
the Phelp Bible Training School. The aim of 
this department is to give its students ^ a 
comprehensive knowledge of the whole English 
Bible. This is done with a view to give them 
such knowledge and training as will lit them 
to work as preachers and missionaries. 

In 1892 a Hospital and Nurse 'framing 
School was started. Seventy four nurses have 
gone out from the school since 189 1, and are 
doing good work in different parts of the 
country. 

Besides these, there are other special features 
of educational work at Tuskegee for which a 
school extension department is created. In 
1891 the Annual Negro Conference was started, 
which has resulted now in the annual farracr.s' 
and wokers* confercuccs. A Farmers’ Institute 
was cstablisbed in 1897. A short course in 
Agriculture is started since 1904 to give the 
farmers the advantage of two weeks’ study 
and observation of the work of the school farm. 
In 1907 the demonstration farming experiment 
was started. A Negro County Fair has been 
held for a number of years in connection with 
the Farmers' Institute. There is a Rural School 
Extension, a Model School, a Plantation Settle- 
ment, and Mothers' Clubs, the last two bein^' 
established through Mrs. Booker T. Washw- 
ton's efforts. A National Negro Business League 
also meets annually at Tuskegee. 

The discipline of the school is in charge of tht-’ 
commandant of the battalion and the Dean of 
the Women’s Department. Militarv discipline of 
some sort has been enforced since the foundation 
of the school. 

There is a large library housed in the Carnegie 
Library building, which contains at present 
19000 volumes. A special effort is now made 
to furnish the Library with bobks and pamph- 
lets on Africa and the Negroes. The Libra: v 
carries on a considerable amount of extension 
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work. Circulating Library boxes are being fitted 
up and sent out to the Rural Schools. 

Having seen so far the life of Booker T. 
Washington, and his noble work at Tuskegee, 
it will not be a digression to apply the lessons 
of his story to the present condition of India. 
Curiously enough the position of the American 
Negro closely resembles the state of our untouch- 
able and depressed classes. With the stigma 
of being untouchable, they are in a deep sub- 
merged condition of poverty, ignorance, social 
degradation and isolation from a higher moral 
and spiritual life. The insanitary life they lead, 
together with the regular visits of famines and 
plague, makes their condition simply unthink- 
able. Our Mahars and Mang.o, and the Dheds 
and Chamars are in a far worse condition when 
compared to the highly civilised life that is led 
by the present American Negro. Our Bhils and 
Koles are also not in a very happy condition of 
life. As far as their economic, moral and spiri- 
tual welfare is concerned, they are in the same 
boat with our so-called depressed class brethren. 

And coming also nearer to the higher classes, 
what do we find ? Eighty percent of our popu- 
lation, entirely dependent upon agriculture, is 
living in abject poverty- and deep ignorance. 
The rnvs of education, sanitation and civilization 
are yet to penetrate into their poor hamlets ! 
faking also the condition of our young educated 
men, with the honourable exception of a few 
successful and flourishing pleaders, doctors and 
engineers, it is not far from the truth to say 


that they have to remain satisfied with their 
exceedingly small and poor income which barely 
enables them to live from hand to mouth. 

And how are these great problems to be 
.solved ? In my humble opinion education as 
imparted at Hampton and Tuskegee is 
absolutely necessary for our people. We most 
urgently want our General Armstrongs and 
Booker T. Washingtons. The majority of our 
people must receive such an education as would 
enable them to live on theirovvn labour a decent 
life. The idea of the dignity of labour must be 
raised to a higher level. The education of the 
head, heart and hand must be simultaneously 
given. 

Wc are not hopeless. There are fortunately 
signs in the country that indicate that our 
people arc thinking over this serious situation, 
and are trying to face it as best as they can. 
The Kirloskar Wadi in the Oundh State, the 
Glass Factory at Talegaoo, the Ranade Economic 
Institute in Poona, are some of the efforts in 
this direction. I cannot but also mention here 
the splendid work done by the Depressed 
Classes Mission Society. The mission at present 
has four branches at Bombay, Poona, Hubil 
and Nagpur with ten affiliated centres and 
fortytive educational institutions. But taking 
all these attempts together, we are obliged to 
say that they arc quite insufficient to succesfully 
meet our economic situation. 

T. R. Gadre. 


SIIANTA DUKGA IN GOA 


T he temple of .Shanta Ourga is j^ituated 
at Kavale in (ioa. This Portuguese 
Settlement on the W'est Coast of India 
protected on the land side by the almost 
impassable forest of the Western (ihats or 
Sahyidri Mountains and intersected by 
numerous n.avigable rivers which flow into 
llie Arabian Sea is the holy land of (he 
Siraswat HrSihinans of the Deccan. Shanta 
Durga, Mangesh, NSgesli, R^mnSth and 
Devaki-Krishna, the principal shrines of 
'die Sflraswats are situated in the hilly 
region known as Novas Conquistas ( New 
f'onquest ). 

On board the S. S. Tilak, once a 
•Titish mine sweeper, the pilgrim from 
j'ombay embarks for the holy land. The 
>■ earner winds Its way out of the crowded 
" 'PPing in the Bombay harbour past 
I Hnds and hills which conceal the British 


batteries and the fairy caves of Salsette and 
Klcplianta, * 

The Konkan Coast, the Ariake of the 
(jteeks and Kemkem of the Arabs, was from 
ancient times occupied by a multitude of ports 
some of w'liich like Chaul and Dabhul were 
the great emporium of trade wdth the West. 
As we steam along hugging the shore we 
pass the former territories of the great 
Maratha corsair-captain Angre who defied 
the Portuguese and British fleets. This 
picturesque region of low hills green with 
groves of cocoanut trees possesses a number 
of fortresses built by Sivaji. Vijaydurg the 
fortress of victory, Ratnagiri the hill of 
jewels, Suvarnadurg the golden fortress, jut 
out into the water, breaking the line, and 
from their high ground favorable to distant 
vision appear to command an uninterrupted 
view along the coast. 
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Temple^f Shftnta-Duri^t As Grjimadevatji at Macel. The Man 
in the Forcjjrounil is A Saraswat Purohil or the 
Worshipper of Shunta-Durija. 


Early next day we sec the white-washed 
Faroi or light house of Panjim to the north 
of the entrance to the Goa creek. It is situa- 
ted on a hill which is crowded witli ])atteries 
and is known as the ('.istello de Agoada. 
The entrance to the creek is about two miles 
broad. The southern prong known as the 
“ Cabo de Convanto ” once occupied by a 
monastery has now tiie residence of the 
Governor-Cieneral of Portuguese India. 

The steamer slows down in the shallow 
creek as we enter. The s^pring air is soft 
and cool. A thin mist rests upon the lower 
grounds and hovers half way up the liill.s, 
leaving their pahn-clad summits dear to 
catch the silvery light of dawn. A sharp 
whistle reminds the passengers to “ prepare 
to dismount’’ and as the .ship touches the 
dock, porters hoard it to remove the passen- 
gers’ beddings to a shed for Fumentacao or 
disinfection. The owners are kept waiting 
for an hour and in return are charged an anna 
per bedding. Before the passengers are 
allowed to land, a Portuguese Doctor tries 
to fcel their pulse. 'Fhen comes the Customs 
Exa*n|jnation. 'I'he .Mfandega ( customs ofli- 
'’’•al ) a rhubarb-coloured Portuguese regards 
of no consequence. 'Ihe delay is 
i|i|but it is some consolation that*equal 
d|||Hs meted out to every one, coloured 
including an Knglisliman. The 


customs officials are safid to 
resent tips, but more things are 
wrought by a ctip of tea or 
a solitary cigarette in this part 
of the world. The vagaries of 
the Alfandega are best illus- 
trated by what happened a 
few years ago when the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur present- 
ed an elephant to a SSraswat 
landholder the Vi.sconde de 
Perneu. The Portuguese official 
at the customs post on the 
Tihats not having seen .^uch a 
beast before, cla.sscd it as a 
parrot and so the beast was 
called a par.ot and duty was 
charged accordingly ! 

Panjim or Nova Goa is 
ihe capital of Portuguese India. 
It is situated upon a narrow 
ledge between a hill to the 
South and the creek which 
stretches for many miles from 
West to East. Houses with 
white-washed walls and red tiles peep through 
gardens of slender cocoanut trees. There 
are a variety of public conveyances for hire 
from the lugubrious-looking ^Ianchel to the 
motor car. The Manchel is a kind of palan- 
quin made up of a light sofa curtained 
with green or red velvet and strapped to 
a bamboo- pole which rests upon two bearers. 
Panjim resembles the towns in the South 
of France. The uniforms of the Police and 
Militarv arc in the continental style. There 
is a variety of costumes and complexions 
to be seen in the streets. The ancient 
T'ortugiiese coslum de dame with its thick 
striped and coloured petticoat and a huge 
white or coloured calico sheet mulfling the 
whole figure is still to be seen in the 
streets of Panjim amongst the poor, while 
the ladies now dress according to Parisian 
styles. 

The ancient Hindu capital was a few 
miles* from w'hat is now (loa Velhas f Old 
Goa ). It was know'n as Gopak-pattan or 
(iopak-puri, the capital of Kadamba Maha- 
mandaleshwaras who derived their origin 
from Jayanla alias 1'rilorhana Kadamba*. 

'I he Kadambas of (loa had the title of 
“Supreme lord of Ranavvarf the best ol 
cities”. Upto i .V3 A. C. the Kjidambas were 

'* Mccl — Dynasties of the Cnnairese Districts, » ' 
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The Temple of Man^esh nt Goa. 


tributary to Devagiri. In the 14th century, 
after the fall of Devagiri, Mahomedan.s 
entered (Joa and commenced the deslruc* 
tion of Hindu religious edifices. 'Fhe 
famous temple of Sapta Kotishwara was 
amcng those destroyed. In about 13S0 A.G. 
the prime ^mini.ster of \'ijaynagar conejuered 
Goa and expelled the 1 urushkas or Alaho- 
medans and re-established the . image of 
Sapta Kotishwara. Under the swayofVijay- 
nagar the trade of Goa especially in horses 
and pearls from the Persian Gulf grew 
rapidly. 'I'his tempted the Bahamani King 
Mahomed II. to invade (loa in 1470. So 
great was that monarch’s joy at the con- 
quest that according to h'erishta he ordered 
"the march of triumph to be beaten for 
seven days.’* But Goa soon fell into the 
hands of the 'furkish King Yusuf * .\dil 
Shah of Bijapur in 14S9. This king em- 
bellished the city with many line buildings 
and greatly augmented its prosperity. Yusuf 
A<Ul Shah however favoured his own creed 
and oppressed the Hindu ptJipulation. His 
governor especially made himself obnoxious 
by the cruelties perpetrated by his Turkish 
garrison on the citizens. But the days of 
the Turks and Persians were numbered. A 


Hindu jogi had foretold that a foreign people 
from a distant land would concjucr Goa 
and on the arrival of the Portuguese under 
Albu(iucrque guided by Timoji the inhabi- 
tants readily surrendered the city. Albu- 
(juerqiw entereil the city in triumph amidst 
shouts of welcome by the people who 
showered on him flowers made of gold and 
silver. 

The Portuguese nation had grown warlike 
from its victorious conflicts with the Moors 
in Kurope. When there were no Moors 
left to light in the Peninsula, the Portuguese 
led by their gallant princes went to fight the 
Moors in Morocco. Their history had been 
one long struggle with the Mahomedans 
and* the duty of lighting the Moors had 
from their history sunk deep into the hearts 
of the Portuguese people. In 1510 when the 
Porluguesc finally obtained possession 
of Goa, Albuquerque ordered that the 
Mahomedan population, men, women and 
children, should be pul to the sword. He 
abolished Islam and transferred the whole 
of the property '\hicli had belonged to the 
mosqAes to the new Churches which he 
established. Captured Mahomedan women 
were baptised and given in marriage to his 
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favourites. Albuquerciue’s unrelentin*; liatred 
^ for Islam made him desire the friendship of 
the Hindus. He sent an embassy to 
Vijaynagar and dirt^cted his ambassador to 
state in his name that 

“The King of* Protugal commands me to render 
honour and willing service to all the Gentile kings of 
this land and of the whole of Malabar and that they 
are to be well treated by me, neither am I to take 
their chips, nor their merchandise, but J am to destroy 
the Moors with whom I wage incessant war.’’ 

The Portuguese found to their great delight 
Nestorian Christianity flourishing on the 
Coast of Malabar. They considered that the 
Hindus or Krishna-worshippers believed in 
a form of Christianity. The grounds for 
this belief, thoiigh very slight, were sufficient 
to convince »he ardent Christians and 
.secured the Hindus from persecution for 
some years. But the Hindus did not long 
enjoy immunity from religious persecution. 
In 1 56c# the inquisition was established in 
Goa by the Jesuits in the magnificent palace 
of Yusuf Adil Shah. The work of forcible 
conveif&ion ^commenced in about 1541, was 
^ontinue^with rapidity and vigour. The 
TnbabitamjLof (/oa and the various proviifces 
Wfere i rn Km victimized. Tradition relates 
tbai a of giants known as FanlLstres 


came by sea to destroy the Hindu shrines 
anti to convert the Hindus tt) Christianity. 
They built the magnificent edifices of tin? 
new faith in (ioa Vclhas and their disappear- 
ance was as sudden as their arrival.' This 
no doubt refers to the Jesuits who brought 
the dreaded inquisition. Tavernier says, 

“The lesuit faihcrs are kno«n at Goa by the name 
of P.iulists on account of their grand church dedicated 
to St. Paul 

The .synod of Cdayampur in 1509 con- 
demned the doctrines and ritual of the 
Nestorian Christians of Malaliar. The 
Jesuits pretended to have I he right to try 
those who were never Christians. To them 
every pagan was an enemy of Portugal and 
of Christ. Soon the burning of relapsed 
converts and supposed witches, known as 
Auto (Jji F'e, romm(?nced their sanguinary 
work. Unbridled tyranny went hand in hand 
with religious bigotry. The Portuguese robbed 
and burnt the temples of the so-called 
heathen, trampled on their books and threw 
them into the flames. The two most famous 
temples of the SSraswats— of ShantA DurgA 
at Kelus and of Mangesh at Kushasthali — 
which had escaped destructi«n by the 

* T avds, Vol, I, !()], 
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Mahomedans were destroyed by the Portu- 
guese, 

The Crusaders however soon sank into 
more debasing material facts when once 
the activities of religion had slackened. 
As the Viceroy Dorn Jono de Castro said, 

“The Poxlujirucse entered India with the s'vord in 
one hand and the crucifix in the other; finding much 
gold they laid aside the crucifix to fill their pockets.” 

The Jesuits were expelled finally from 
Goa in about and the Inquisition was 

suppressed at the rcjconirnendation of the 
British Government, — “one of those good 
actions with which,” says Burton, ‘'our native 
land atones for a multitude of sins.” 

Before the destruction of their temples 
the BrShmaiis escaped with the images of 
their deities to the neighbouring hills of 
Antruj then under the rule of the Hindu 
prince of Saunda. It is said that the Mahars, 
an untouchable caste, sheltered the devotees 
of Shanta Durga and provided a site from 
their own encampment for the new residence 
of the deity. In return they begged that 
they may be allowed a ‘darshan’ once a year. 
Kver since the MahSrs have exercised right of 
worship on the day following the Magh Shud 
Panchami, the greatest festival of the Goddess. 
The old site at Kelus is still pointed out by 
the Christian cultivators who sjieak of the 
Shanta DurgA with great reverence as “Mai” 
( mother ). 

I'he Christian population of (joa is 
composed of three heterogeneous elements, 
viss., puj-e l\)rtuguese, half-breeds and 
Christian converts. Formerly the pure 
Portuguese were called Reinols and were 
exclusively entitled to high ofiices of State. 
Tavernier tells us that any adventurer who 
assed the Cape of Good Hope forthwith 
ecanie a Kidalgo, a gentleman, and called 
himself a Dorn. The white families settled 
in the country were formerly called Ca.slisses 
to distinguish them from Reinols, This 
colonist class is now neither numerous nor 
influential. As soon as intermarriage with 
the older settlers or native (ioane^e took 
place, the progeny was called Mestici - in 
plain English mongrels — though they prefer- 
red to call themselves Descendantes. 

The Mcstici or mixed breed composes 
the great mass of society in Goa. It includes 
all classes from the cook to the (jovernment 
oflicial. Pyfect equality, political as well as 
social, has long prevailed between the white 
as well as coloured and in 1835 one of the 


ril) 

Mestici, Bernardo Peres da Silva, rose to be 
Viceroy. 

The mixed class are not prepos<'essing 
in appearance and the fair sex is little 
superior to the other. One scarcely ever 
sees a pretty half-caste girl. The men 
imitate European dress but the quantity of 
clothing diminishes with the wearer’s rank 
and means. Even the highest wear coloured 
clathes to spare the washerman. They are 
fond of spirituous liejuors and seldom 
drink except honestly for the purpose of 
intoxication. • 

T'he native Christians or Christao, who 
constitute half the total p 'pulation, still ob- 
serve the four Hindu castes. They are 
Baman, Charade ( C'hhatri ), Gavde ( Vaishva) 
and Shi; Ira. 'I'he converts do not intermarry, 
though thev all dine together. The BrSihman 
Christian particular abnut marriage in 
high class Draliman Christian families and 
would ordinarily reject large dowries when 
the family is not considered high. The 
Christian Gavdes like their HindTii brethren 
abstain from spirituous liquor and fowls. 
The Gavdes have perhaps migrated from 
upper India. Their worn n do not wear the 
langdar Deccani dhoti ( kAshta ). Their dress 
which resembles the upper Indian s 3 ri has 
a knot lied on the shoulder and their 
ornaments, unlike those in the Deccan, 
are of Kansa ( Bcllmcfal ). Widow remarriage 
though not forbidden is as much condemned 
among the converts as among the Hindus. 
.Many of them, especially among the women, 
cannot bear the idea of eating beef and they 
observe the characteristic Hindu prohibition 
against a wife addressing or speaking of 
her husband by his name. Their marriage 
ceremonies are performed in Church according 
to Christian rites, but they are preceded 
and followed by observances which are 
survivals of the Hindu customs of betrothal 
and marraige. 'I'liese include the formal 
bathing of the belrothetl ( (mple. the tying of 
an auspicious necklace round the bride’s 
neck, the exchange of presents and the 
formal transfer of the bride to her hu.sband’s 
family. 

There is yet another class of Christians 
who are, unlike the native Goanese, clean 
shaven. 'Their dress is scanty in the 
extreme, consisting only of a coloured 
pie^c of cloth worn about the wai.st 
like the loongy. They wear round their 
necks strings of beads and the cross. The 
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The Temple of Shanta-Ourga "'*th the Decpaslainbh.i or the l.anip-'lNiwer. 


women are equally scantily clothed ; a 
single long cotton-piece forms their s5ri. 
without the choice or bodice worn by the 
Hindus, thus leaving the bosom unsupported 
and often uncovered. They scorn to be devo- 
ted to their religion — their superiority to the 
‘heathen’ consisting in eating pork, drinking 
toddy to excess, shaving the face, never 
washing and in the conviction that they are 
sure to go to paradise. They are descen- 
dants of the converts brought from Portuguese 
settlements in Bengal by the Jesuits and 
their pronunciation and vocabulary unmis- 
takably point to their Bengali oiigin. 

The native Goanese C'hristians are in 
spite of conversion to CMiristianity divided 
into two sects — Sm5rta and Vaishnav. 'riicy 
still retain the affection for the kuladevalas 
of their Ancestors. One has only to ask a 
Goanese “what is your kula-deva” and he is 
Toud to be included among the votaries 
»f one of the wellknown temples. The 
Christians give the “oti”, offering of rice and 
cocoaOuts, to their kula-deva as well as the 
first iruiis and new rice in the harvesting 
seasoa|Ly^hey take the PrasSd irf the 
twplffipnrough the pujSiris before embark- 
adventure or for Dayft ( mercy ) 


generally ; and it is an establisluMl rule in 
the temple of Shanta Durga that the Christian 
.seeking Pras5d has prectMlenee over the 
Hindu. 

hrom Panjim the pilgrims go by Lincha 
or Vapor { steam-launch ) pasi' the Ho spital 
de Misericordia and the ohl city of Goa. 
.Alighting from the steam launch '^thc rest of 
the journey is by road up steep hills which 
afford magnificent view of the valleys below. 
During tin.* month of MSgh spring encircles 
the green hills and smiling valleys with the 
wonderful richness nf many-coloured foliage. 
I he kaju, the mango, pummels and various 
other fruit Lrec^s are in full blossom. The 
tlame-colourcd flowers of the Simul ( Bornbax 
Malbaricum ), the new foliage of the Kokamb 
( Garcinia Indica ), the Sisu ( Dalvurgia 
Latifolia ) and the wild plaintain afford food 
and shelter to the greenpigeon, harbet 
and the bron/.e-winged dove. Pine-apples, 
ferns and ^mosses adorn the surface of the 
ground. Strange forms of plant and insect 
life continually demand our attention, while 
the notes of the th rush, black bird, Koel and 
the (ihat Bulbul musically salute our ears. 
J he rapturous praises of pilgrims may often 
be extravagant, still few who have visjted 
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this picturesque country will think that here 
extravagance and iiction have left truth 
much too far behind. 

The temple of Shant.i Durgil at Kavale 
stands on a slope in the bosom of a chain of 
mountains. In front of the temple a white- 
washed Deepasthambha points out, through 
ravines and tangled forest, to the way-worn 
pilgrim by day and night the site of the 
holy dwelling of the deity. In front of the 
temple is a large Kund and on either side 
are rest houses for the pilgrims. Outside a 
small shrine is dedicated t*^ the Northern 
Brahman who first installed the Durga in the 
Dcccan. Behind the temple is a wooded 
hill. It is significant that the present site 
of the temple bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the old site at I'Mus in each case resem- 
bling the old Hindu temples of Bhanier and 
Katrui, a few miles west of Baramula in 
Kashmir, which are both backed by five 
wooded clifTs crowned with deodars. 'I'he 
chief points which distinguish Kashmiri from 
other Hindu temples in India arc the trefoil- 
headed doorways and recesses, high pedi- 
ments and straight-lined pyramidal roofs. In 
the village of Macel there is a shrine dedica- 
ted to Shanta Durga as Grama-devata. It 
has the high pediment and straight-lined 
pyramidal roof. .At Kavale the temple of 
ShAnta Durga is a collection of these pyra- 
midal roofs with the addition of a dome. 
The old temple of Mangesh also resembled 
the temple of Shanta Durga. No other 
temples in Goa or the Deccan have such 
straight-lined pyramidal roofs. The marble 
used for the pillars and flooring at Shanta 
DurgA is known as Kashmiri pa.slian t)r the 
.stone of Kashmir. 

Tradition relates that once upon a time 
there was a fight between Siva and Vishnu. 
The Adi Shakti took the form of JagadambS, 
intervened and pacified the combatants and 
thus came to be known as Shanta. ShAntA 
would however seem to be derived from 
Portuguese Santa, meaning holy or sacfcd in 
imitation of Santa Maria. 'Fhe old Portuguese 
colony of Santa Cruz near Bombay is called 
Shanta Cruz by the Hindus. The Hindus in Goa 
have borrowed largely from the Portuguese 
language. In Macel there is a temple dedi- 
cated to Devaki-Krishna representing the 
infant Krishna with his mother Devaki, an 
idea evidenll;f borrowed from Roman Catholic 
I hristianity. Hindu temples in Goa are white- 
^va^ihed like, and generally resemble, Catholic 


religious edifices, as in the case of the 
modern Mangesh. 

Havell sees in the DurgA the inaccessible 
mother worshipped with bloody sacrifices 
by the ancient Dravidians. He says that 
under the influence of Aryanism. 

"Durga — the religious cult of the brigand and outlaw 
—was transformed into the beauteous wife of the 
great ascetic Shiva, the teacher of spiritual wisdom 
and the destroyer of ignorance/'* 

I'fie • Pauranic account of DurgA as 
Chandi ( terrible ) describes her as the 
collective power of the devas lighting the ' 
asuras. '1 he allegory of the Devi-yuddha 
in the Markandeya PurAna which means 
the destruction of egoism and self-seeking 
in a righteous war indeed depicts the dread- 
ful aspect of the divine power more than 
the tender. But the Durga of the Deccan 
SAraswats is worshipped in her gentle aspect. 
No animal is sacrificed. The oti or offering 
consists of rice, cocoanut, areca, kumkum, 
fruits and a piece of coloured cloth for bodice. 

It is usual for the pilgrims to abstain from 
meat and fish during the festivals. 

The ShAntA DurgA can be traced to a 
North Aryan \’edic .source. Her origin lies 
in the poetic fancies of the \'edic Rishis. 
The Khila of the Rig \'eda following the 
127th hymn mentions the DurgA and des- 
cribes her as the refuge of all sufferers, 
all who are pursued by enemies internal 
and external. In the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
(X.y) she is called Durgi. In the Devi Sukta 
of the Kig X'eda, Durga is RudrAni, the 
wife of Rudra who lives in the Himalayas. 
Later on the (iayatri Mantra, the personi- 
lication of X'cdic learning, is identified with 
RudrAni or DurgA. Thus DurgA means know- 
ledge and in her Aryan form UmA, light, 
the daughter of king Himavat, she becomes 
the type of high-born loveliness. 

The most important festival of the ShAntA 
DurgA is the Vernal Equinox— the Vasanta 
P.inchami in MAgh. 'I'he vernal festival 
celebrates the victory of the sun's light over 
the power of winter and darkness. Two 
days later, on the Ratha Saptami, the 
Goddess is taken in procession in a beauti- 
fully carved chariot representing the victo- 
rious chariot of the sun. SAraswat ladies 
draw the figure of the sun in front of the 
tulasi plant on this day and worship the 
figurS when the sun enters the meridian. 

* Aryan Rule in India, p 15. 
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Rath or Cliariul of Shanti-I>uru 

The next two important f<*stivals an* ihe 
one in Chaitra and the \aj»a i^iiK'liami. 
Snake worship prevailed among anrieni 
Aryans. Il is found in the Pirahinana portion 
of the Yajur \’eda. 'The (rrihyasutra of 
AshwalSyana contains dolinite instructions 
for mating offerings to I he sarpa-devas. 
The NSgas are also mentioned by Ashwa- 
iSyana. In the IlhSgawat Purana VSsuki and 
eleven other NSgas are mentioned as forming 
the strings of the sun’s chariot. The as.so- 
ciation of the Xaga T’ancliami with tlie 
ShSinta Durga is thus significant, 'fhe Deccan 
SSraswats regard the XSga as a 13 rahinan. 
They do not till the jNSga, hut if one happens 
to be killed, it enjoys the privilege of 
a Brahman’s funeral. It is duly cremated 
with a sacred thread and a pire thrown in. 
The Rajatarangini relates how a Brahman 
named Vishakha married Chan<lralekh;i, the 
daughter of the Naga Su.shrava. Such names 
of places as Ananta Xag, Verinag, t<!stify 
to Naga worship in Kashmir. Springs such 
as the one behind Mangesh are called Xag- 
jhari and Chashmo Nag by the Saraswats 
in Goa and Kashmir respectivelv. The Saras- 
wats observe the ist of Chaitra as the 
New Year’s Day. 

In Kashmir the ancient Aryan spring 
festival is ob.served as a national picnic. 
In thpli month of ('haitra the Goddess Durga 
is worshipped under the names of SharakA 


Jwala and Ragya. The l')evo- 
tees of Ragya ( Kheer-Bhawani 
near (ianderhal ) worship with 
milk, kbeer, cocoanuts, rice, 
Kumkum, fruits and narven 
( red thread tied on the wrist ). 
So animal is sacrificed. The 
pilgrims abstain from meat for 
the eight days of the festival. 

Of the Hindus in Goa the 
predominating caste is that of 
the Saraswat Brahmans, also 
known as the (laud Saraswats. 
The word Gaud is explanatory 
of their northern origin. It 
shows that they belong to the 
Pancha Gaud as distinguished 
from tHfe Pancha Dravid 
Brahmans.* 'fhe Saraswats 
follow the Rig Veda and are 
for the most part Srnarta. They 
have their own spiritual 
(iurus with their Maths at 
Kavale, Gokarn, Nasik and 
Benares 'fhe Jiaraswals are not subject 

to the jurisdirtion of the Shankaracharva 
of the Dec ran who is followed by the 
Dravid Brahmans. Claiming to be Aryan 
immig^ant^ froni the North, they form a 
separate caste from the Dravid Brahmans 
of Maharashtra, such as the Chitpawan. 
Deshastha arv Karhada. In their home- 

land the Saraswats do not eat food cooked 
by any caste except their own, ^ On the 
plateau of the Deccan and away from their 
circle they sometimes oat with the Maha- 
rashtra Brahmans. I be staple food of the 
Deccan Saraswats, men and women, is rice 
and fish. Thev also cat meat but not 

fowls. They eat the jungle-fowl ( Vana 
Kukkuta ) and the ilesh of the wild boar but 
not the domestic pig. In Goa some Saras- 
wats have adopted the South Indian 
\ aislinavism. Amongst them most men 
abstain from moat . some from fish also, 
whil^^ the women are generally strict 
vegetarians. In centres of the caste they 
have their own priests, in other places they 
allow tlie Maharashtra Brahmans to officiat« 
at their ceremonies. 'I'he Saraswat parent^ 
bear the expense of their daughter - 
marriage. A moderate dowry, the scale ‘ 
which is lixed, is given to the bride. Onev 
the marriage festivities are ofer the bride ^ 

* Saraswat! Mandal (1884), p. 46. • 
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parents and relatives do not 
accept hospitality from the 
other side. 

The Deccan SSraswats 
in common with their northern 
brethren trace their origin 
to the sage Saraswat. the son 
of Dadheechi, mentioned in 
the (iad&parva of the Mah3- 
bhStrat. The Skanda Parana, 
which describes the movements 
of various tribes of BrUhmans, 
gives an account, in the 

SahySdri Khanda, of the origin 
of the Deccan SSraswals. 

Parashurflm by forcing the 

ocean to recede Jrom the 
SahyAdri mountain created a 
fresh piece of land, v/.cr., (lu.i, 
where he held a \ edic .sacrifice 
to commemorate hi.s victory 
against th(‘ Kshatriyas. lie 
brought h‘arned Pancha (laud 
BrAhmans from the north to 
perform the \ cdic rites and 
settled the immigrants by 
grants of villages in agrahar.'^’ Their 

descendants are the Deccan Sara^^watx. 
The immigrants brought their family-g»»ds, 
amongst whom were Shanta Durg^l and 
Mangesh. 

'Fne old temple of Mangesli was at Kusha- 
sthali. Shiva, i( is related, in a love-<|uarrel 
frightened PArvati by assuFiiing tin; shape 
of a tiger whereupon she cried out with fright, 
MAin (iireesha, and* was unable to complete 
the sentence- Mam Gireesha raksha (protect 
me oh lord !);from Mam Gireesha is Mangesh.+ 
Another account traces the origin to th«* 
“mountain Mangirish in tin; t\astern country 
of Trihotra/| As these conllicting accounts 
are given in the same PiirAna, a third account 
traces the origin of Mangesh to an imaginary 
man of the name of Manga.^ Some have 
identified Tirhut in Behar with the " count ry 
of Trihotra ” and the town of Monghyi* with 
the “ mountain Mangirish”.!! But the ancient 
name of Tirhut was not Trihotra. U was 
1 eerabhukti.^ The old name of Monghyr was 

Sah. Kh. r. A I verse*' 

I Sah. Kh. Mangesh Mihatmya, <'hpt. V. 

X Sah. Kh. A. III. 

^ History d! Mangesit Devaslhan, \^ 

Saraswati Mandal, p. 2S. 

• Vincent Sinitli—Karly Hist. <'f India, srd Kd. 


Mu agin WV* have a grant of Devapala, 
ost powerful kin of the Pala dynasty 
ol Bengal. is.sU'.'d trom liis Court at Mndgagiri 
or Monghyr. A(*cor<ling to Mr Girindranath 
Dull the >vsiein r Kulinisin was borrowed 
bv Bengal irorn tin IJrabrnans of Tirhut and 
the Tirluitia T>rAhman< arc di\ided into hyper* 
g.'inious groups. I here is no trace of 
either KuliniMii or hypergainy among the 
i.)eccan Saraswat s. The l^urga in Kastern 
Imlia is worshipped with animal sacrilicc and 
her greatest lestiv.il is in autumn and not in 
.‘Spring. 

Mangesh perhaps al>bre^ialed from the 
Sanskrit" Mang.'»lo.''h. .\l Girnar in Kathia- 
wad there is a temple dedicated to Shiva 
known a.*' Mangalesh. There is near Prabhas- 
pattan a sacred place called Kushasthali. 1 he 
(jujrali-speaking Saraswats arc to be found 
in Kathiawad. Culcli and Broach. The latter 
claim the Punjab as their original home ; both 
tradition and their social customs which 
rt'semble those of the Punjab SAraswats to a 
considerable extent support this view. The 
Broach SAraswats worship DurgA as the 
Iwrdamiikhi. A SAraswat of Bhuj ( Cutch ) 
has written the hl.^tory of hi.s community trac- 

* 1ml. Anluiuiiry, N\l, 2O4. 

T KisU;y's IVoplcof India, p. 2o(> 
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ing its origin to Kashmir. Deccan SSraswats 
have however no common traditions with the 
Gujrat Saras wats. A theory based on names 
of towns or imaginary identifications of towns 
or places has no other merit than that of 
transcendental speculation. 

The historical value of the evidence of the 
Sahyadri Khandais impaired by the uncertain- 
ty of dates, by the sacerdotal predilections 
of its author or authors and by the manifest 
inability to draw any distinction between fact 
I and fancy. The legend of Farashuram is 
not peculiar to Goa. It is shared in the Kon- 
kan and Malabac by other Brahmans. It is 
not unlikely that the hardy Aryans of 
Northern India settled early in the pictu- 
resque and hilly country of Goa which was 
admirably adapted for such colonization. The 
Aryans seem to have crossed the Vindhya and 
aryanized* the Deccan between the 7th century 
B. C. and 350 B. C. Dr. Braganca Fareira 
( Juiz de dereito ) of Bicholim who is writing 
a history of Goa holds that it was, in ancient 
times, divided into little republics (Republican 
Pequenas ) of BrShman settlers. 'Phe Portu- 
guese found Hindu (}oa divided into village 
communities ( communidade ). Albmjuerque 
maintained intact the constitution of the 
village communities and shortly after his death 
a code called Foral de Usos e Costumes was 
compiled to serve as a guide to his successors. 
The Saraswats are still the land-holding class 
in Goa. Wealthy landholders such as the 
Visconde de Pernam, Baron de Dhepe and 
Baron de Kalapur sit down to meals daily 
with over a hundred men of the community. 
Their palaces are liberty halls and “pej’’ or 
rice gruel is served to all comers who care to 
ask for it. 

It is a tradition in the Deccan that two nor- 
thern Siraswats, Deva Sharma and Loma 
Sharmi, returning from a pilgrimage to Ram- 
eshwar found a SSraswat community in Goa. 
The newcomers were welcomed by the old 
settlers '‘who by giving them their daugliters 
in marriage accepted them in their own 
community.’’^ Deva SliarmS of the Vat.sa 
Gotra founded the temple of Mangesh. His 
nephew Shiva SharmS founded subsequently 
the temple of Shanta Durga. The de.scendants 
of the Sharmis are known as Shenwis. 1 ’he 
Shenwis alone, wherevirr domiciled in India, 

. • Sir R. Bhandarkar. Ivirly History of the 
Deccan, Ch. HI. 

f Konkangkhy&n, p Ch\. 


form the congregation of the Shanta Durga 
and Mangesh and are entitled to this day to 
manage the properties dedicated to the 
temples. Other SSraswats have no voice in 
the management. The SharmSs, it is believed 
at Kavale, were Kashmiri SSraswats. 

The Kashmiri Brahmans call them.selves 
Saras wats. It is a tradition in the Happy 
Valley .is well as an^ong the Kashmiris domi- 
ciled in India that when Kashmir was forcibly 
converted to Islam eleven SSraswat families 
managed to e.scape conversion by hiding 
themselves in the mountains. Of these, seven 
families remained in Kashmir .ind four families 
emigrated to the plains ; of the latter, two 
families went to the Deccan and married 
Deccan SSraswat women and two families 
are said to have settled in the Punj.ib. 
'Fhese four families are called Bhanmasi. In 
later times the descendants of the old Kash- 
miri called Malmasi came down and settled 
in the plains and intermarried with the 
Bhanmasi of the Punjab. 

The SSraswat men have well cut feature.*?. 
The complexion of the men generally is 
what is called “wheat coloured*’, but some 
are fair. The women “are generally grace- 
ful with dark lustrous eyes and black hair.”* 
R. B. Burton who visited (loa in 1S5T said 
of the Saras wats that in appearance they 

''arc of a fair or rather light yellow complexion. 
Some of the women are by no means deficient in 
personal charms and the men generally surpass in 
size and strength the present descendants of the 
Portuguese heroes. They wear the must.ichios hut 
not the beard, and dress in the long cotton cloth 
witfi a cloth round the waist very much the same 
as in Bombay. The head however is usually 
covered with small red skull cap instead of tlie 
usual turban The female attire is the Sjri with 
a lonir armed bod'ce beneath it and their caste is 
denoted by a round spot of kumkum or vermilion 
upon the forehcid between the eyebrows.’ 'f 

The Shenwi.s have mainly followed the 
literary lint. 'They have been wellknown 
in the Konkan as Fantoji ( Fanditji ), school- 
m.asters. Goa, according to Tavernier, was 
one eff the finest harbours in the world rival- 
ing those of ’I'oulon and Constantinople an<i 
monopolised the trade of the We.st Coast 
But the .Shenwis never took to trade. Th*- 
legal and literary talents of the SSraswat 
and their capacity for political employment 
made them indispensable to the Fortugues* 

♦ h.nlhoven — 'rrihes and C.astcs of Bomb ; 

IU2U, Vol. I, p. 250. 

t Gua and the hlue mountains, p. 107. * 
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Inttiior of iho (’onvenl of St. 

In rrtverni'^r’s lime I hey wen; already in 
undisputcvl < liarge of ollices in n-fcrenro to 
law as aj^ents, s()licitt)rs and scribes. He 
‘^ays of Ihem, “there arc no pcojile in the 
world more cunning and subtle.’’ 

“They have inucl^ intclhj^oncc atul an- jfinul 
soldiers and the clrric'i have assured me tliat they 
learn more in t*'c l•olleL^es in six months th.in the 
I’ortutfuese cliildrcn do in a year whatever the 
science may he to which they apply then ’selves.”'^' 

With the rise of the .MarliJlttSs the 
Shenwis rose to the higliest jiositions in the 
State, civil as well as military. Naro Ram 
Shenwi became a Mantri in the Ashta 
PradhSn of ShShu and was known as 
Randit Mantri. He built llie modern shrine 
• »f Shanlii Durgji and obtained the grant of 
the village of Kavale for the temple. Ram- 
chandra Malhar rose from Kulkarni tb be 
the right hand man of the lirsl Rajirao 
l*eshwa. He completed the rest houses and 
confirmed the grant of Kavale to the temple 
of Shanta J)urg/i under the seal of the 
f hhatrapati. With the northward march of 
die ‘Deccan invincibles” the Shenwis rapidly 
established tl^msolves at Kolhapur. Baroda, 
h’ajputana, Indore and Gwalirtr. They were 

** Travels in India, Vol. I, p. lo.s- 


lT;»ncis ol Assisi rit Old (loa. 

distinguisheil not only as statesmen but as 
generals and oHicers in that agi* of Marhatta 
cluv.dr\ ami became known to the English 
as the “liallanl Sainowees”. In modern 
limes the SSraswats owing to their readiness 
to imbibe and assimilate new ideas have 
secured po-'^itions of influence in the services 
and the liberal professions in numbers out 
of proportion to their numerical status in 
the community at large both in British and 
Bortugiiese India. 'I'he first lawyer.-s educated 
in l^orlugal, Bacharol-em dereilo ( Barrister- 
at-law ) are Saraswats. 

During the JVirtuguese persecution the 
Spiritual tiiiru of tin; Saraswats shifted to 
Benares ami there founded a math returning 
to Kavale in comparathely modern times, 
riie Gurus treated caste questions in a 
liberal spirit. d‘he Deccan Saraswats watched 
with intere.-i the vicissitudes of the si.ster 
community in the Xorth. 

“An«»lluT Saras-vvat, hailing originally from the 
North and now settled in Lucknow, V. P., as a 
Uarristcr, Pandit iJi^rhen Narain Dhar, is presiding 
over Ijic Indi.in Nati >nal ('ongress. On his 
retuin from Pnghni!, some years ago, th.?re was a 
.storm in a te;i|>ot and even a Sabha named after him 
:ind called IJishen S.'ibh.\ was st.artcd to support 
him in oppo.sition to Sat Sabhs and Diiaiam Sabha. 
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Ancient Temple of Shambhn — Now A (Catholic Convent, Old Ooa. 


The storm has subsided and Bishen Narain Dliar 
is one of the rest of the SAraswats tlierc. 

TIu! late Spiritual (iurit of the Sheuwis 
AtmananH Saraswali of Kavale advocated 
the amalj^amatioii of all the Deccan Saras- 
wats. He said. 

"The majority ol the Siraswat Brahmans arc in 
the North those in the Deccan arc in the minority. 
When one thinks of the numerous subsecti. ns that 
have sprunj: up in this minority one cannot but feel 
sad at the result.” 

Atmanand Saraswati brought about, the 
marriage thirty-two years ago of a Shenwi 
girl with his lay disciple tin* learned gram- 
marian Pandit (ihanshyam Misra, a Kashmiri 
Sarsiswat. Pandit Ghanshyam was a native 
of Akhnoor in Kashmir. His father’s name 
was (rokul ('handra. lie became a worshipper 
of Sh:\nta Durga. In the history of caste 
the most persistent and elFective factor \> 
the jus connubium — the body of rules and 
conventions governing marriage. 'The 
influence of these rules penetrates everv 
family. 'I he math and the shrine of Shantfi 
Durga at Kavale ari; the repositories of the 
traditions, instincts ami manners of the 
Deccan SSraswats, for as Analole France 
says. 

"Nous nc dependons point dc Constitutions ni dcs 
Charts mais des instincts et dcs micurs.” 

Old Goa today is a. city of ruins. The 
pig infests the classic streets. In (iba the 
pig occupies the .same social position which 

* Saraswat Conference, ten. Sawerutwadi, p. „*,s. 


he does in Ireland. In the 
magnificent churches are to 
be seen struggling native 
Christians at their devotions 
in the morning ; for the rest 
of the day the curse of desola- 
tion hovers over the ruins. No 
effort is made to preserve the 
ancient monuments and finding 
it easier to carry away stone 
than to quarry it, the (ioanese 
are helping to destroy them. 
Old Goa is visited by Catholic 
pilgrims when the remains of 
St. Francis Xavier are exppsed 
by permission of the Pppe. 

( Fxpasic,ao de S. Franefsco 
Xavier ). The ancient Hindu 
temple of Shambhn. converted 
into a convent, is the only Chris- 
tian religious edifice in Gpa 
possessing a dome. It contained an olil 
well closed by the Christians, the miraculou.s 
water of which was supposed to cure leprosy. 
The Hindus briievc that a cross cannot be 
constructed on this building, rcpeateil efforts 
having proved abortive. 

The Portuguese revolution of 1910 was 
proclaimed as ,t new era in Goa. 'flie repub 
licans were against the Catholic ( hurch. The 
republican minister who drafted the separation 
law' of church and state declared that "within 
three generations after the passing of the 
separation law the Catholic religion will 
be annihiJat(;d in Portugal. ” At Panjiin 
the chapel in the Government House was 
converted into the office of the Governador 
Geral. Kquality of all religions was pro- 
claimed in (ioaand the Hindus obtained the 
right to build temples. 

While the old religious ideals of Portugal 
h ive thus passed away and her Churches are 
neglected, the temple of Shanta Durga 
brings togetlier the SSiraswats domiciled 
in distant parts of India inspired by the 
poetty of religion. When I approached the 
temple I saw built and carven in stone the 
heroic age of MahSrashtra. The sentiimmi 
about the ShantA Durga fostered and stimu- 
lated by the men and women of the ra( 
represents the higher qualities of courag* 
devotion and self-sacrifice which go to tli- 
making of nations. The temple is cherislic * 
not merely a.s, a matter of Faith but as j 
principle of honour. 

Kavale, Goa. R. S. PANDji 
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INTBKNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Inter national Relations :—Iiiffbt Lectures 
Viscount Bryce, Mamillan To., London. 

I N this book of nearly 27“* pages, we find 
mention of every country in the world 
from China to E'eru, but none of India. 
We get as far as the Indian Ocean, or even the 
Afjgan War, and there is one reference to 
Hindu immigrants, with regard to whom the 
policy of prudent British statesmen is said 
to be to ‘temporise’, as they can never indnee 
the colonial authorities to give the Hindus free 
entrance. Even in the reference to the Washing- 
ton Conference for the reduction of armaments, 
where the Rt. Ilon’ble Mr. Sastri was our 
representative, we f»nd India ignored, whereas 
dominions dud honourable mention. If, as our 
English friends assure us, we have now acquired 
an international status, being one of the 
original members of the League of Nations, 
and signatories to the Peace Treaty of Paris, 
there is 'no indication of it in the volume 
before us. And yet *it is not a book written 
by one who Hoes not know us. Viscount 
Bryce and I.ord .Morlcy are the two great 
political writers of England who are also 
practical statesmen, and when in a book 
written by one of them, expressly dealing 
with international relations, India is ignored, 
the presumption is that the so-called elevation 
of India into the domain of international 
politics is a myth. 

But though India is ignored, Islam and 
Turkey are not. Whereas Lord Bryce has 
nothing but flattery for the powerful American 
nation, and is guarded in his reference to every 
other nation including even Germany, in the 
case of Turkey he lets himself go with a 
vengeance, and delights in using blood-curd- 
ling epithets. Pan-lslamism “is an attempt 
to renew the original aggressive movement of 
the Muslim peoples against the Christian, and 
in particular to strengthen the Turkish Sultan 
by exalting him as Khalif of the whole Moham- 
medan world.’* Enver Bev is a “varnished 
ruffian”, the Nationalist Turks of Angora are 
‘^the remnants of the infamous Committee of 
Union and Progress,” Turkey is “barbarous 
and decrepit”, “an unciviHz<*d state, with a 
government stupid as well as savage”, and 
“the misgoverned subjects of the sultanate 
mght to have risen against it, destro^^ed 
it, and created new sf^ates”, the Turkish 
.government held in 1915 “massacred a million 
>f its^ Christian subjects, women and children 
will as men, under circumstances of cruelty 
brutality unsurpassed even in the East” 


delivered in the United Stnics in August, 19P1, By 
Price to s. 6* tl. 192?, 

( this is a charge to which Lord Bryce 
returns again and again, as at pages B9, 199, 
20S, 201- ), ‘‘that proHigate rascal, Ismail, 
formerly Khedive of Egypt” ; though the 
government of Turkey is ‘detestable’ j Islam 
continues to spread among the' blAck races 
in the interior and along the Eas,t toast of 
Africa, but apart from the fear that it ihay 
become a warlike and aggressive force, it is 
admitted that “its. spread is to be desir^, 
for it raises the negroes to a higher level of 
self-respect”. To illustrate the dictum that 
an .Ambassador is “an honest man sent to 
lie abroad for the good of bis country”. Lord 
Bryce selects the case of the Turkish ambas- 
sador at London in “himself a man of 

exceptional ability”, who assured the author 
that the Sultan was lient upon promoting the 
welfare of his Christian subjects. It is no 
wonder that Lord Bryce is strongly against 
the modification of the Treaty of Sevres (p. 09). 

In the chapter on Diplomacy and Inter- 
national Law, the author gathers some 
maxims from the biographies of famous 
diplomats, as well as from his own experience 
which go to show that there is nothing esoteric 
or abstruse in the art of diplomacy, and that 
any man of ordinary prudence and strong 
common sense, coupled with a knowledge of 
history and of men and manners, can shine 
in that field. It was hitherto the accepted 
doctrine that ‘the chief duty of diplomatists 
was to deceive’, and Lord Bryce is of opinion 
that “the relations of states being what they 
are, no European or Asiatic government can 
tell the world all it is doing or means to do.” 
But the author draws the line at the bribing 
of persons to steal docuraents.—a service which, 
nevertheless, some governments, according to 
the author, have asked and received from 
their envoys. The author says that from the 
biographies of eminent diplomats it appears 
“how crafty, how cynical, in a sense how 
unscrupulous” diplomacy was thirty years ago. 
Has it, one wonders, changed for the better 
since then ? 

The only parts of the world, as Lord Bryce 
points out, that have not yet been appropria- 
ted by the European races are China, Mon- 
golia, Japan, Persia, Abyssinia, Siam and some 
fragments of Western .Asia. It is these European 
races whom Lord Bryce asks to combine to 
maintain the peace of the world ( that is to 
say, their world-dominance ) and be appeals to 
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Americ.*! uot to keep aloof from the combi- 
nation. “The world cannot be left where it 
is now. If the peoples do not try to destroy 
war, war will destroy them. Some kind of 
joint action by all the states that value peace 
is ur/ajently needed.” Unfortunately for those 
who like Lord Hryce would divide the world 
among the white races, there is no hope of 
union among them. As h'* says, “all the nations 
must bear their share of the blame” for the 
great war, and “there is not one that doth 
reghteousness, no, not one.” “.\ot to speak of 
the angry class struggles within the nations, 
we see that national hatreds and rivalries and 
ambitions arc hotter than ever and threaten 
to bring fresh strife upon us. It is possible 
—I hope it is not probable, but it is possible 
—that so soon as an intermission of fighting 
has enabled the hostile peoples to recover their 
fighting capacity, some of them will fight 
again. The great lesson of the war, that the 
ambitions and hatreds which cause war must 
be removed, has not yet been learned, 
and if this war has failed to impress the 
lesson upon most of the peoples, what else 
can teach them ? This is why thoughtlul men 
are despondent.” 

Elsewhere the author says that the “causes 
of war do, no doubt, abound in the old world, 
but whatever may befall among the smaller 
states, a period of at least nominal and formal 
peace between the great Military Powers may 
well last for eight or ten years at least.” But 
in Lecture II, describing the settlenieut made 
by the peace treaties, Lord Bryce is less 
sanguine, and can only say, ‘no country is 
in a position to resume fighting this year or 
next 3’ear or the year after.’ In that lecture 
he shews that the peace settlement bristles 
with inequities capable of lurnishing ample 
material for frc.sh wars, to which those who 
have accepted it under protest arc looking 
forward for the redress of their grievances. 
Had he lived to participate in the Genoa 
Conference, with its secret treaties, and dis- 
closures regarding the menacing growth of 
the Kcd Army of BoKshevist Russia and of 
its alliance with Germany, Lord Bryce would 
hardly have ventured to predict, 'from the 
physical and financial exhaustion of the (Jrcat 
I’owers, that the peace will last at least for 
two years more. In South Eastern Europe, the 
subterranean fires which might at any moment 
threaten a volcanic eruption arc, according to 
the author, as hot as ever ; the disregard 
of the appeals to the principles of nationality 
and self-determination in the case of the Mace- 
donians has prepared the ground for future 
trouble ; the treaty of Trianon “has prepared 
in Hungary a fruitfid soil to receive the seeds 
of future war” ; “Germany which though reduced 
in area is still Germany, still a mighty*nation 
[ no longer Huns ? J, full of intellectual force 
united by a .strong national sentiment,. ..the 
most populous of European countries after 


Russia, with inhabitants industrious as well 
as highly educated and with great productive 
industries.” In the opinion of the author, there is 
not one of the treaties of 1919—20 which is not 
already admitted to need amendments. Some are 
utterly condemned by the results already visible. 
Some are seen to be leading straight to future 
wars. One hears people say all over Europe : 
‘The sort of peace these negotiations have given 
is just as bad as war’ !! This is due in the 
author’s opinion to the fact, that the peace did 
not throw up any master-mind or superman 
to guide the destinies of Europe, and “ there is 
no saying more false than that which declares 
that the Ilour brings the Man.” It was fondly 
believed that the costlv preparations for war and 
the crushing burdens they entailed would end 
all war. “ The price has been paid and the 
result desired has not been attained.” Paris 
was bombarded during the vvar by a gun with 
a fifty mile range ; since the war, the author tells 
us, a gun has been invented with a hundred 
mile range, and more deadly poison gases have 
been invented. The powers represented at Paris 
forgot to recognise the principles of nationality 
and self-determination and left some grievances 
unredressed and created other grievances that 
(lid not exi.st before, “thus sowing the seeds of 
future trouble.” The alliances which were 
formed during the war are broken reeds. “As 
Aristotle observes, a friendship based on reci- 
procal advantage comes to an end when the 
advantages disappear, and in the constant 
changes of politics this frequently happens. 
Alliances are unstable : the partner of today 
may be the secret or even open enemy of to- 
morrow.” Those who have followed the history 
of the AngloiPrcnch entente will have no hesita- 
tion to admit the truth of this statement. 

In the chapter on the inllucncc of commerce 
on international relations, we find the following: 
“ Where a region inhabited by savage tribes or 
bv a semi-civili/ed people is believed to be rich 
in any source of natural wealth, its possession 
is coveted by civilized states, and has often 

become a subject of strife between them som<' 

important oil-fields, such as those of Mc.\ico and 
those of F’ersia, lie in regions whose inhabitants 
have neither the skill nor the capital nor the 
.security for life and property that are needed 
to enable the natives of the country to develop 
them, so the foreign capitalist jumps in, a syndi- 
cate js formed, and .some state standing behind 
the capitalist syndicate tries to back it up, 
because the Government of the foreign stale 
wants oil for the purposes of war. Hence man 
complaints, many misstatements and misundci- 
standings, mauy intrigues, many efforts 1 ' 
means not always above suspicion to obta.i) 
the lion’s .share of the spoil. Thus ill-feeling m.*: » 
be created between states, because groups < ' 
private citizens seeking their pfivate gain, at I 
inducing their governments to press their claif » 
do not care how much international ill-will th v 
provoke.” This, it will be seen, is written eistl. •- 
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ly from the point of view of the exploitin^jj 
states, amon^ whom jealousy and friction is 
promoted by the cupidity of the concessionaires, 
but not a word is said from the point of view ot 
the victims of such exploitation. TVe read of an 
extremely delicate instrument recently invented 
which reveals the subterranean mineral wealth 
of the world to the inventor in his laboratory' 
in Paris at whatever depth from the surface and 
in whatever ({uarter of the ;j;Iobe it may lie 
hidden and this invention, while whettin" the 
greed of the industrially organised white races, 
is sure to prove a source of further exploitation 
and impoverishment ol the coloured and dark 
races, unless, as Lord Ilrvce fears, by promot- 
ing mutual rivalry and discord, it makes the 
strong nations of the west tly at each other’s 
throats and thereby hastens their destruction. 

The fate of the Tsar draws forth some rellec- 
tions from Lord Ilryce which are worth ((noting. 
“I remember going to a religious service 
in the city of Tomsk in Siberia on the Name 
Day of the heir to the Russian throne. The 
whole ollicial and university population of the 
town was gathered in the cathedral and the 
service went on lor three hours and every- 

body seemed to be animated not only by piety 
but by a religious devotion to the Tsar and 
the Romanolf family. Le.ss than live years 
from that date, at a town in the I'ral 
.Mountains on the coniines of Siberia, the Tsar 
and his wife and daughters .and the innocent 
little heir for whom the people in Tomsk 
pr.aycd, were all barbarously murdered, and 
not a voice of pity, not a voice of anger 
was raised anywhere within the Russian 
empire. \ou may say that the masses were 
terrified, hut what i)ec.'iiiie of the loyalty ? 
How easy it is to overrate ap(jcaraiices ! 
Ivverybody believed tliat tlie Tsar aeeupied a 
semi-divine position in Russia, and that the 
empire of the Tsar was based, and solidly 
based, iii)on that feeling of religious devotion 
to his person. Hut all vanished .and even the 
Russian church was not able to avert it.” 

Viscount Bryce thus sums up the chief 
c.'iuses of war in modern times : 

‘*/‘V/-.sa. There is still, as there was two 
thousand years ago, the lust for territory, 
arising sometimes from a belief that the larger 
a state’s area, the greater is likely to be its’ 
military power .and general prosperity, fhfs 
passion once strong in moiiarehs, can infect 
peoples, even the freest .and the most enlightened. 

1 he old, unreasoning, violent impulses to 
self-assertion and aggression may blaze up as 
hotly in popularly governed ii.ations .as they 

did in savage tribes any pretext will do ; 

—the protection of a native race, a large 
■diare in some natural i)roduct needed for 
'v.arfare, a blessing to be conferred iipou the 
yorld by the tliffusioii of a higher type of 
civilisation. 

“A*co/ 2(7. Religious hatred, potent in the 
' itst, not quite extinct in some parts of Eurojw. 


Injuries in dieted on the citizens of one 
state by the Government or citizens of .another. 
These, when not redres.'cd, have often brought 
nations to tlie edge of w.ar and sometimes 
pushed them over, hut the establishment of 
Courts of .Vrbitratioii now goes some way 
to supply a safeguard. [ Does it ? ] 

''Fourth. Commercial or financi.al interests. 
These do not so often directly cause a resort 
to arms, but they create ill-feeling and dis- 
trust* which make any passing incident siifli- 
eieiit to evoke compkaints or threats. 

Fifth. Sympathy with those who are 
oppressed by an alien governnieat, especially if > 
the siilVerers belong to a kindred race, is a more 
creditable motive for hostilities than the others 
I have mentioned, yet has sometimes been 
used as a pretext lor war when justice might 
have been otherwise attained. 

"Sixth. There are wars due to fear. nation 
which secs its neighbour or neighbours grow- 
ing in military strength, and finds reason to 
mistrust ihcir purposes, is tempted to antici- 
pate the dreaded attack by itself attacking. 
Wars thus arising are sometimes described as 
Preventive.” 

According to Lord Bryce the ‘‘idea of a 
super-state embracing the whole world, a 
federation of peoples ruled by Parliament of 
Man, appeals to the imagination. Its vast 
scale is faseinaiiiig. It holds out a hope of 
inealeulablc blessings. But it is a phrase, and 
only a phrase, a phrase which has no delinite 
relation to an^'thiiig in the actual world of our 
time.” 

Every political community, whatever its 
form, be it republican or monarchical, is in a 
st.'ite of Xatiire towards every other commuiiit}' : 
that is to sav, an independent eoinmiinity 
stands ((iiiie outside law in relation to other 
similar eominuiiities, owning no control hut its 
own, recognising no legal rights toother coniniu- 
nities and owning to thtun no legal duties. livery 
sl.'ite is a law unto itself, recognising no control 
or responsibility except that which the public 
opinion of the world imposes, .\nother fiinda- 
m:ntal i)n)posiliou of internalir-nal relations 
is ‘That the prcs()ect of improving the relations 
of states and peoples to one another depends 
ultimately upon the possibility of improving 

human nature itself. those who seek to 

improve human society must I)egiii by working 
as individn.als : not to throw the responsibility 
upon the eominuiiities, but to reineinbcr that 
the commiinilY is what the men and women 
make it.” Progress in physical science and 
material well-being docs not, the author warns 
his readers, necessarily mean that advance in 
intellectual and moral strength in which the 
true welfare of mankind consists. “ Is there, ” 
he askij in .another place, “anything in history 
more tragic than the fact that the power which 
our knowledge and mastery of the forces ot 
Nature has given us can today be used to do far 
more to destroy human life within a given space 
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of time than any recent discoveries have enabled 
us to preserve it ?” And what an appalling loss 
of lives is the world- wide devastation and ruin 
of the late war responsible for ! “Ten millions 
of men have perished. In Ktigland and I*' ranee 
half the flower of oiir Youth, many of whom 
would have been the leaders of the coming 
generation, minds that would have enriched 
the world in thought and learning, in scieiitifle 
discover 3 ', in literature and art, have been 
lost to us, a loss far greater than that of any 
material things.” The prevention of wars is 
therefore in the interest of every eountr 3 \ “Oood 
I will sweetens life ; nobody is so happ^' as he 
who rejoices in the happiness of others. Hatred 
has never brought anything but evil.” The 
combination of peace-loving States has become 
absolutely imperative for the safety of this 
distracted world, lying under the shadow of 
a groat catastrophe. We must remember that 
“under every political constitution that has 
been devised the Many are inspired and led 
by the Few.” It is therefore for the leaders 
of thought and action in every state to take 
the lead in this matter and bring about the 
desired combination. 

This is the note on which the book doses, 
but there is one weak link in the chain of 
arguments b\' which Lord Ilr^Tc would enforce 
his appeal and it is sad to rcilect that even 
a man of his calibre is unconscious of it though 
it is fatal to the prospect of the world peace 
which he, in common with all other thoughtful 
men of the West, yearns for. That weak link lies 
in the historical fact that a mere combination 
of the strong can never last so long as it is 
meant to repress the weak, and prevent them 
from disturbing the peace of the world by 
a breaking out against their masters, umler 
whatever sp<“cioiis name the^^ may hold them 
under subjection. There is not a word in 
these lectures to indicate any sympathy' for 
the weak and downtrodden races of the earth, 
no indignation at the treatment they have 
received at the hands of the strong powers 
to whom Lord Bryce makes his appeal, and 
no manifest desire to ameliorate their political 
condition or do them justice. Rather, tlicrc 
is too much of violent abuse of Turke^^ because 
she is weak and too much of 11 ittery of 
the United States because she is strong. 
Tt is easy to see that whenever Lord Brvee 
refers to moral principles, they are intended 


to apply to the white races as between them- 
selves, and there is nothing to show that 
their application was meant to extend to 
the relations between the white and the co- 
loured peoples. When, for instance, Lord Bryce 
says that hatred has brought nothing but evil, 
he cviilently means the hatred of England 
by Germany, and not the hatred of the 
Colonial towards the Indian, nor the 
hatred of the American towards the Negro, 
though the principle applies equally in both 
cases. The result, it may be, is more palpable 
in the one case than in the other, owing to the 
weakness of one of the parties concerned, but 
God’s mill grinds small, though it may grind 
slow. No combination of the strong would 
prevent mutu.al jealousies from breaking out 
for the lleslipoLs of Ivgypt if the latter arc not 
considered as Sraered as the home-lands of the 
riding races themsclves—thus ultimately, leading 
to their own destruction. So long as the 
European politician closes his eyes to the iiii* 
speakablc wrongs that arc being done by the 
races of luiropean origin to Asiatic and African 
races, and fondly believes that all will be well 
if only the strong white races hold together, 
there can be no peace in this world. Had men 
of the stamp of Lord Bryce felt as vividly as 
the truth of the case rcipiires that moral 
principles are not limited by geographical 
boundaries but are of universal application, 
and that in tli*‘ international relations of white 
comiimnities their breach is not more 
fraught with danger to the peace of the world 
than in the relation'* between the white and 
the coloured peoples, diplomacy would have 
taken a higher and altogether dillcrcnt tone 
and the future would have presented a miicli 
more ehcerrul outlook. When even the best 
among the Wt*stern statesmen cannot transcenil 
their narrow moral outlook, and can by no 
strctcli of the imagination bring the non-white 
races within the scope of the international 
code of morality they would prescribe for 
themselves, and so long as the Great Powers 
continue to regard the weaker races as fair game 
for the play of all their lower instincts and 
propensities which they have perforce to keep 
ill cheek in their niutual dealings with one 
another, the prospect of a new Heaven and a 
new Earth, of which Lord Bryce dreams, will 
rehiain as far alV as ever. 


POIJTICUS. 
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THE ARISTOCRACY IN THE MUGHAL F.MPIRli 


I 

E UK0PI''AN travellers were strurk by a 
peculiar institution in the Mughal Em- 
pire, viz.y the seeming absence of 
hereditary property among the nobility. As 
Captain Hawkins remarked in iboS. 

"The custom of this Mughal Krnpcror is to take 
possession of his noblcnum's treasure wlien they die, 
and to bestow on his children what he pleaseth; but 
rominonly he doaletli well witli them, possi-ssing them 
with their father's land, dividing it amongst them ; 
and unto the eldest son he hath a very great respect, 
who in time receiveth the full title of hi^^ f.ilhcr." 
( Purehas, iii, .'^4. ) 

Here we must bear in mind that with 
the exception of vassal kings and zainin- 
dars there were no lu'reditary landholders 
in Mughal India. All the nobility were 
m<’re servants of the State and held their 
liefs on service tenure their lan<ls, naturally, 
lapsed to Stale on their death. I Jut why 
was their personal property escheated ? 

Eernier stigmatises this custom as bar- 
barous and describes its elTects thus : 

"'rhe barbarou*^ and ancient ( ustom obtains in 
this country, ot the king's constituting himself sole 
heir of the property of those who die in his service."' 
( 1*. ih3. ) 

‘‘.\s the land Ihroiighout the whole Mughal empire 
is considered the property of the soxereign, then! 
ran he no earldoms, manpiisatcs or dueliies. The 
royal grants consist only of pensions cither in land 
tir money \ i. if., and taukim, . which the king 

gives^ augments, retrenches, or lakes away at ple.i- 
sure 'Die Uiuantlis of Hindustan c.innot he pro- 

prietors of land, or «mjoy an independent revenue, 
like the noljilily of J^'ranca!. I'lieir income consists 
exclusively of pensions which the king grants or t.ike 
away according to his pleasure. W'licn deprived of 
this pension they sink at once into utter insignili- 
u.mcc." ( Pp. 5, 65. ) 

"'rhe king being heir of all their possessions, no 
l.iinily can long maintain its distinction, but after the 
Inuarah's death is soon cxtinguish(!d, and the sons, 
at least the grandsons, reduced generally to 
l»egg,iry and compelled to enlist as mere troopers in 
die cavalry. 'I'he king, however, usually bestows a 
'nail pension on the widow, and often on the family, 
'od if the Umnrah's life be sufTiciently prolonged, he 
"'ay obtain the advancement of his children by royal 
■ ivour." ( Pp. 21 1-212. ) 

We find in the letter.s of Aurang/.ib such 
passages as the following, which may 
t‘i-rlle the reader unaware of the real state 


of things in tliat ago : “Amir Khan | the 
governor of Afghanistan for -jo years | is 
(lead. I, Loo, shall die. Write to fclie 
illwan'i^i Lahore to attach the property of the 
deceased with extreme diligence: and effort, 
so that nothing great or small, not even 
a blade of grass, may escape. fret infor- 
mation from outside sources and take 
possession of everything found at any place 
whatever, as this is the rightful due of 
(iod’s slavc^:.*' ( Ritfjat-i-Alam^iri, letter ()(j. ) 

There was a regular department of the 
State, called Bail-id-mal, where the pro- 
perty of all persons dying without heir 
was deposite/l. The property of the nobles 
and oflicers of the State after their death 
was also escheated and kepi in this depart- 
ment.^ The reason alleged for this act of 
seeming spoliation was that all officers 
were in debt to the (lovernment, having 
taken money and things in advance or 
enjoycfl the revenue of their jagirs, without 
clearing their accoiinl with the State by 
setting Tiff against these advances the 
amounts earned by them by their services 
and the number and equipment of the men 
kept in arms by them tor the Emperor, 
Such making out of military accounts was 
a verv slow aifair and was hardly ever 
completed in the life-time of any officer. 
Again, the exact salary earned by a general 
could he ascertained only afler he had 
brought his contingent to the muster ( da^^h 
iK'a tashihd \ when the horses were passed 
and branded and the retainers were indenti- 
lied by their tlescriptive rolls ( chihni ). 
'riiis took time and was never satisfactorily 
done except in peace time. We often read 
of olficcrs being e.xcused the dairli ; /. c., 
paid without the muster and inspection of 
their troopers, in lime> of pressing need 
or trouble. 

Military accounts, especially in an age 
when wars are frequent, arc naturally 
badly ^ kept and take many years to be 

* The, J/.o/z/w/ of OOu'crs' Didics mcntinns 
another clep.irtnient railed amual for this purpose : 
but \vc cannot trace it elsewhere. 
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written up and audited. l^veii under the 
Kast India Company, as late as the middle 
of the lyth century, the salaries of tlu; 
luiglish soldiers who had taken pait in 
the First Sikh War remained unadjusted 
for a long time, and they were paid in 
full only after three or four years. ( Han- 
croft's I'rom Rfcriiit to Staff ScvilL'ant, 
published in 1NS3.) 

♦In Mughal India the rase wa.- worse 
The dilatoriness and dishonesty of the 
clerks of the military iiay-ollice were tin* 
despair of the soldiery. Sliihahiiddin 'Falish. 
an olficer under Mir Jiimla and Shaisla 
Khan in Dengal ( ), draw\s a 

vivid picture of the Irtniblc which the 
soldiers had to umlergo on this account, lie 
w'rites, “1 strongly hope tliat .some one would 
fully and freely report to tluj Fmper()r the 
distress among the soldierv and the fact ot 
their being harassed and crushed i)y the 
oppression of the thievish clerk'' - The army 
is treated by the Hindu clerks and drowsy 
writers as more ilegraded than a lire-w'orship- 
ping slave and more unclean than the dog of 
a Jew.’’ 'I'hen follow graphic (hitails of how 
the stipend-holders “had to Hay themselvo 
in the kachari before they could get their 
dues.’’ ; Bodleian .M.S, 1 

Manucci illustrates the powa.T and inso- 
lence of the clerks of the military pay-oOice 
by means of an anecdote ; 

“In Shah jalian's lime a soldier went lo ^traw his 
pay and the ofticial could not attend to him at once 
.IS he was hiisy. 'riie angry soldier tlire.itcned him 
.at once saying he should have to smash his teeth 
with his sword. 'Hie ollicial said nothing, .and paid 

him 'riic sharp-witted ‘■'crihe, to gi-t Iii^ revenge 

for the menace, wrote in tlie book where w.as 
entered the soldier'.'. descripti\e roll th.it he h;ul 
two of his front teeth .Some months i.-l.ipsefl and 
the soldier appeared .ag^ain for his pay. I'he clerk 
opened the book, .and found by the description that 
he was not the man entitled to that pay, U)r he had 
two front toelli more than were recorded in the de- - 

criptivc rolls. 'l*hc soldier w.is pul ronfiision 

he was obliged to h.ave two front teeth e\trac:tcd to 
agree with the record, and in that way got his pay." 
( Siorin, ii, .149. ) 

Thus the military accounts could never be 
cleared, and no ollicer’s e.xacL due.s and liabi- 
lities to the State could be ascertained in hi.s 
life-time aud hardly even after bis death. 
Under the circum.slances the .safest course for 
the Emperor was to escheat the dead •man’s 
property immediately after his death, and then 
think of settling his acc ount with the (iovern- 
ment Treasury. 


Thus, Maharajah jaswant Singh owed a 
heavy sum to the State, and in ifryo, wdien he 
was appointed sifba/idar of Giijral for the 
.second time, it was stipulated that he would 
ri^fund to the State two fikhs of rupees every 
year, till his debt w'as cleared. {Mirat-i^ 

Ahniadi, 20 

In I (>78 the Emperor learned from tlie 
diioaa of Bengal th.it Shaista Khan, the 
viceroy of the province, liad drawn from the 
'iVeasurv one kror and ;2 lakhs of Rupees 
in excess of his pay for tw'elve months. The 
amount wms ordered to be emtered as a loan 
to him. [MasirA-AIanh^trf 170.) Again, in 
rf)S^ the lilwan reportetl that the l‘.'nporor 
had ordered 52 lakhs of Rupees spent in the 
.\ssam expt.'dilion to be renn ered from Shaista 
Khan, but that nobleman bad replied that 
only 7 //?///.\ were .''O spent and the rest of the 
amount wa'- an advance for Bengal. 1 he; 
I'.mperor Iben modil'ied lii.'' order, by demand- 
ing the refund of 7 lakhs only. ( Ihui^ 2 U- ) 

II 

'rims, we lind that it was the invariable 
practice «*f the Mughal (iovernment to con- 
tiscale to the State, at least temporarily, the 
properlv of every one of its servants imme- 
diately after his death. Ihough it was in 
elferl an act of spoliation, the theory was not 
so shamele.''sly itiimoral. I he h.mperors 
never claimed to be heirs of any deail sub- 
ject s property unless he died without leaving 
person.il issui* or legal heirs. (And even 
then, the property belonged to the Muslim 
community and not to the senereign himself.] 
They only wanted to ensure the payment of 
their dues from the dead man, who had been 
their servant and taken advances and loans 
from them. 

Among the twelve ordinances issued hy 
Jahangir on his accession in it)o=) was oni 
to the following effect : “Wlum any infidel or 
Musalman died in any part of my dominions, 
his property and ellects were to he allowed 
to desc<md by inheritance, without interfei 
once from any one. When there w'as m* 
heir, then ollicers w-are to be appointed t-j 
lake charge of tlui property, and to expen “ 
it ac cording to the law of Islam, in buildin., 
inosijues and sarais. in repairing brok« :■ 
bridges, and in digging tanks and wells 
( Tusiik. ) I Jilt it is not clear ^ om this w h 
ther be gavi; up tlii; system of confiscating ti ' 
property of deceased servants of the Staty 
especially if tiiey had running accounts \Vi 
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ihc Treasury. Aur^^ngzil»^s fay man on the 
subject, dated 24tli July is more ex- 

plicit. He instructs the provincial tiiwans 
thus : “Whenever a servant of the State 
dies leaving no heir and owing nothing to 
the 'I'reasury on account of advances ( mutn- 
liba) made to him, deposit his property with 
the store-keepers of the Ihiit-iil-mal. If he 
owes anything t(^ the State, then take only 
the amount due and place th<> rest of his pro- 
perty in the Bait-ul-mal. If he has left any 
heir, attach his property three days after his 
death. If the property exceeds the amount 
of his debt to the Stale, take that amount 
only and deliver the bilance to his heir after 
the latter has legally established his right. If 
Ihe dead man owed nothing to the State, give 
Ids whole property to his heir, after legal 
proof.” ( Mirat-i-Ahmadi^ jSi-jSj. ) 

'rids is a very upright and reasonable 
rule. Manucci, however, asserts that it was 
never really followed by .Vurangzib. He says 
of this ICmperor : 

“lie ici/cis everything left Ijv Irs ^»rierals, ollicefs, 
.'iinl cither oHi'M'.cN at their de.ith, in ^pite of his 
li'iving dec lared that he makes no claim cm tlic goods 
ol defunct Ipcrsins. Nevertln^lc-^s, under tlv; pretc.vt 
that they arc his olhjers .md are in debt to the 
(iniwn, he 11)% Imld of everything. It thev leave 
vvi'lf)A%, he gives them a trill* evi»rv >•»: ir and s)ine 
land to furnisli a siil^islence." ( Sforiii, ii. 4(7. ) 

A careful e.xaminalion of the records of 
.Vuraugzib’s reign shows th.at .Maniicci's 
cliarg.* is not true. No doubt there was 
he irt-breakiug deday in adjusting and audi- 
ting the running account of every dead noble- 
man with the State, and during this pro- 
longed interval his propr-rty was kept under 
lock and seal in the Biiit-nl-inal, but not in- 
tentionally for ever nor out of an unjust love 
of spoliation. 'Tluis, we read that when 
Shaikh Muhiuddin. the Sadar of (lujrat and 
amifi ol jaala^ died, his property was not 
« Dudscated because his son Akramuddin stood 
''ccurity for bis fatluir’s dues to the Public 
Treasury. ( Mtrat 4 -AJimadi, 336. ) 

That Aurangzib's ordinance of was 

not a false pretence, can be inferred from the 
fact that ill the latter days of the Empire, 
it is stated among the duties of the Bavuial 
that he was the nilieer for attaching and 
snaking a list of the property of dece.ascd 
persons in or^Jer to secure payment of the 
dues of the State as well as to safeguard 
'-he property for the heirs of the deceased, 

’Again, the Zanuihit gives a list of the pro- 


perties actually under e.'.cheat in the year 
ibtji ; and here W(* lind only the properties 
of noblemen who had died within the pre- 
ceding liight years and not earlier ( 

71//). This may be easily explained by the 
supposition that the accounts of these nobles 
h.'id not yet bec*n completely made up, and 
the escheat was ihcrcdoro provisional or 
pendente Hie. 

Ill 

From a careful study of the Mughal 
practice of escheating noblemen’s property 
after their death ancl Aurangzib's rules and 
actual practice in this matter. 1 am impressed 
by the beilief that here we have the Quranic 
law of the sacredness of private property 
superimposed upon an older and alien 
institution, namedy the communal owner.ship 
of all property among a nomadic tribe. 

'The 'I urks, as the so-called Pathan and 
Mughal rulers of Delhi really were by race, 
were originally a nomadic people and they 
retained the essential characteristics of no- 
mads to the end, though thinly vauled under 
the potnp and institutions of empire. Such a 
tribe migrates from pasture to pisture, con- 
quers fresh lands and arriimulates plunder and 
slaves undei the leadership of their chieftain 
and with the solidarity of a family and army 
in one. Their chieftain is the patriarch of 
the cl.an, and the indivi»linl members of ^he 
tribe ( or, more correctly, the heads of the 
dilTerenl families ) are merely the limbs of 
the great trunk of the tribe. They derive 
their strength from the tribe and render up 
their acquisitions to it as the property of the 
tribe. The tribe might gain accessions to 
its number from outsiile by marriage ( as 
am mg the nrahuis ) or by the adoption of 
slaves, but the newcomers are made a part 
and parcel of the tribe as if born to it. 

Tlie most adventurous spirits among the 
tribe, when settled in a country like India, 
received an advanci^ of men and monev from 
their chieftain, carved out conquests or brought 
in plunder, and enjoyed these during their 
life time. Hut when they died, all their 
ac(juisiti<ms legally lapsed to the Government, 
because they had really been the factors or 
cntrepyencuvs enployed and financed by the 
trib.il State. 'This practice and tradition of 
the ln^mcland of 'Furan continued under the 
Mughal empire in India. There was no 
nobleman who was not a servant of the 
State, a bolder of mansab or rank in 
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the army. He received advance of money 
( musaidat ) and materials ( or other 
payment on account from the Public 
Treasury, and his business was to achieve 
fresh gains for the State by employing the.se 
means, and in the end he was to he rewarded 
by his grateful employer with a share of the 
profits. Therefore, all his acquisitions Were 
legally bound to revert to the State, as the 
earHings of a Christian monk must to the 
order to which he belongs, and those of an 
• entrepreneur of industry must to the treasury 
of the joint-stock company that he serves. 
By the essence and fundamental theory of 
the Turkish social and political organisation, 
private property on the part of a State olbcial 
was as inconceivable as in a Catholic monk 
or a factory manager within the factory. 

The whole history of the Muslim period 
in India — in the Deccan i States as w’ell 
as in the Delhi monarchy — illustrates the 
expansion of Islamic dominion through the 
individual efforts and initiative of private 
adventurers, financed by the State and backed 
by all its regular forces in the case of a 
reverse, — and not through the operation of 
the salaried servants of the Crown acting 
under the direction and control of the central 
Government. 

Therefore, the State claimed what was 
left of a life’s acquisitions due to its own 
sanction, money aid, and armed support. 
The Empire was communal property, and 
the Amir, Sultan or Padishah, as the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, was entitled to escheat 
all the earnings of the officers in this army 
of Islam. He was only the trustee of the 
rights of the Sovereign (Congregation 
{jamait ) of true believers, as the tribal 
patriarch had been in the days before their 
conversion to Islam. Whether the nomadic 
society was patriarchal ( as before Islam ), 
or theocratic ( as under Islam ). properly was 
equally communal. 

This basic idea of the Turkish State 
could not be reconciled with the more modern 
notions of the sacredness of private property 
and the responsibility of the king before 
God to see that none was robbed of his 
heritage, — which is a part of Islamic private 
law. And Aurangzib’s regulations represent 
an attempt at a compromise between the 
two, and the final abandonment, in oufward 
profession at least, of the nomad idea of 
communal property and the adoption of 
the modern idea of individual private pos- 


sessions, — /.c.. the conversion of mere agents 
of the State into private owners. It would, 
in my opinion, be unhistoric to suppose that 
the.se e.scheats were originally due to a 
wicked desire of the autocratic sovereign 
to seize his subjects’ rightful property when 
they were no longer alive to defend it. 

IV 

Whatever the origin of the custom of 
escheat may have been in theory, its practical 
effect was. all the same, mo.st harmful. It has 
been defended by a modern writer as, tending 
to keep up the efficiency of the (jovernment 
by extinguishing a parasite class living on 
hereditary wealth, and forcing everybody 
to go through a struggle for the survival of 
the fittest. But a lilUe rellectiun will show 
that this was not the case in reality. One 
effect of the escheat system was to induce 
the noble.s to live extravagantly and squander 
their all on women, show and iinproductiv(‘ 
luxury during their life-time, as they knew 
very well lhat they could leave nothing to 
their family, and the Emperor alone would 
profit by their abstinence. The material 
waste and moral degradation of tlu; highest 
class in society were, therefore, deplorable. 

Again, the insecurity of the nobles’ for- 
tunes prevented the accumul.ation of private* 
capital and the economic growth of the 
country which depends on capital. 'I'he 
general level of civilisation and culture, loo. 
was lowered, because each generation had to 
work from the bottom upwards, instead of 
benefiting by the acquisition and progress 
achieved by its predecessor. 

Sometimes, the people proved more than 
a match for the extortionate State. We read 
of certain nobles’ personal property being 
secretly given away by them to their children 
or cunningly hidden before their death. 

In the case of some others their effect ^ 
were looted by their servants and neighbour- 
before the lirnperor’s agents could come t" 
attach them. We even read of Amir Khan’ 
widow offering fight to the imperial officer 
who demanded the surrender of her husbantl' 
property. 

The political effect of the escheat .systen- 
was most disastrous. It prevented India froi' 
having one of the stronge.st safe-guards «■ 
public liberty and checks on royal autocrac; 
namely, an independent hereditary peerage 
who.se position and wealth did not depend 
the king's favour in every generation, au 
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who could, tlierefore, afford to be bold in 
iheir criticism of the royal caprice and thoir 
Opposition to the royal tyranny. It also 
made the Mughal nobility a selfish band, 
prompt in deserting to the winning side in 
every war of succession or (preign invasion, 
because they knew that their lands and even 
personal property were not legally assured 
lo them, but depended solely on the pleasure 
of the king dc facto. The baronage who 
extorted Magna Charta from King John, or 
cheerfully courted exile, confiscation and even 
death under the banners of King Charles I, 
was impossible in the Mughal Empire. 
Mediatval India had no independent nobilily 
or trading class to act as a barrier between 
the I’jnperor at the top of society and the 
poor peasants and common people at the 
bottom. .Such a (iovernment is most unstable 
and unsound, alike from the political .and 
economic points of view. 

The was the Store Depart- 

ment where, strictly speaking, only the 
property of persons dying without heirs 
should have been kept, but whore in actual 
practice, as we see from Aurangzib’s regula- 
tions, the o.scheated property of noblemen 
was also deposited. In Islamic theory, this 
Bait-iil~mal belonged to (iod and its contents 
could bo spent only in works of charity and 
not on the Emperor’s personal expenses nor 

the general nee<ls of the (iovernment. 

.'\s Aurangzib writes in one of his letters, 

• riie Khalifa of the .\ge ( /. c.. the reigning 
sovereign of the country ) is the trustee 
I not ‘owner’ ] of the Bait -ul -mat [ Rtojat 
No. 107.] And, again, in two other letters, 

‘ It is my duty to increase the property of 
the Baif-nBmal ” and “ All presents made 
( to the sovereign ) appertain to the Bait-ut- 
ma/.'' [ I. n. LMS ] 

Practical effect was given to this theory 
iatc in his reign. We read that in i(h)o 
lie issued an order appointing the provincial 
f/a.jis as the aniius or trustees of the branch 
Bait-ut-nml of their province. Thus, the 
‘[azi of Ahmadabad was ordered to present 
lothefaqirs and other beggars of the city 

• 500 coals ( f/a&a) and the same number of 
blankets, priced Rs. and cS annas respec- 
tively, every winter. ( Miratd-Ahmadiy 
.W>. ) The ai^iount of Rs. (lOoo was spent on 
he clothing of the poor in that city; but 
there were other occasions for charitable gift 
‘ tiPof this fund. 


V 

The information at our disposal does not 
enable us to distinguish between the limits 
of work of the Bait-ul-mal and those of the 
other charity fund which the Emperor used 
to place in the hands of the Sadar or Civil 
Judge and Almoner. 'Wq sakal or tithe of 
2\ per cent on the incomes of Muslims had 
to be devoted solely to pious works, such as 
maintaining Islamic .scholars, sturlcnts tof 
theology, monks and beggars, giving dowries 
to maidens, &c. Strictly speaking, the sakaf 
ought to have been paid into the treasury of 
the Bail-uLmat because the king could not 
lawfully touch any portion of it for his own 
use. Manucci tell.s us that in the closing 
years of Aurangzib's reign, when the Deccan 
war had exhausted his treasury and he was 
beset by financial embarrassment, the 
Emperor at first wisheij to open and use the 
contents of the great store-houses filled with 
goods left by deceased persons, or with 
property collected in Akbar, Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan’s times from the men, great or 
small, who had been servants of the Slate, 
Rut afterwards he ordered these store-houses 
not to he opened — lest the officials should steal 
more than half of the things in his absence 
from his northern capitals. ( Storia, ii. 255. ) 

The Manual of Officials Duties clearly 
distinguishes between the amual or confisca- 
ted property of olficers who died indebted 
( mufalibadar ) to the State and which 
therefore rightfully belonged to the Public 
'Freasury, and the Bail-ul-mal or store-house 
of the property of heir-less persons, which 
rightfully belonged lo God and could be spent 
on charitable purposes only. But .Aurangzib’s 
extensive correspondence never mentions 
such a department as amual and only speaks 
of depositing the escheated property in the 
Bait-ul-maL Moreover, the Manual shows 
thai the three departments of ajnas ( /. e.^ 
Government stores kept for being advanced 
to the subahdars and generals on loan ), 
amual ( /. the escheated property of such 
officers after death ). and hail-nl-mal ( or the 
effects of persons dying without any heir ), — 
were placed under one superintendent 
( darofha ) and one set of accountant, store- 
keeper and watchmen. Munitions were 
supplied to the olficers from this department 
on account. Hence, it appears that the 
surplus powder, shot, lead and waterproofs 
( mom-jama ) of the artillery department 
were kept in the ajnas. 
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'I'he Manual ( pp. ) instructs a 

newly appointed daroj^lia of this store- 
department as to his duties. 

VI 

Tlie sovereign had another hold upon 
the nobility in Mughal times. 'I'he peerage 
consisted largely of able adventurers from 
Central Asia and Persia and a few from the 
'I'lykish empire. I'he persons were most 
highly valued for their polished manners, 
literary ability and capacity for managing 
the (inance and accounts. There was always 
a keen desire on the part of the Mughal 
emperors to seduce to their service the higher 
officers of the Shah of Persia and the Sultan 
of 'I'urkey, because, as Aurang/ib frankly 
says, the Persians were intellectually far 
superior to the Indian Muhammadans, while the 
western Turks brought with them something 
of European culture and science. For such 
officers, when they fell into disgrace in their 
homeland or dreaded the wrath of their 
native sovereign, a flight to India opened a 
road to honour, power and wealth far surpass- 
ing what they had enjoyed at home. This 
stream of recruits, who contributed much to 
the success and glory of the Mughal Empire, 


naturally dried up on account of the increas- 
ing anti-Shia spirit displayed by Aurangzib in 
his later years and the preponderant Sunni 
majority of the Indian Muslim population, 
and partly also on account of the rapid decay 
of the royal power and civilisation of Persia 
under the later Safavi Shahs at the end of 
the 17 th century. But so long as it la.stod, 
high-born Persian and Arab refugees in India 
wore welcomed and the Emperors were glad 
to marry their sons and gramlsons to the 
daughters of these newcomers. 

'I'he latter, however, had to give hostages 
for their lidelity to their new master. No 
Persian or Turkish refugee was confirmed in 
any high post or promoted to independent 
command, so long as he did not bring his 
family from his native land and settle them 
in India, for that was the surest means of 
preventing their escape from this country. 
They had al.so to place one of their sons as 
their representative ( iiUikil ) at C'ourt, 
re.dly as a hostage for their good conduct 
during their absence in the provinces. The 
Hindu Rajahs had to do the same. 

jADi'WM’n Saukar. 


MUKTA-DIIARA 
A Bhhi.in Kicyihw. 


T he following review of the Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore’s new play 
has recently appeared in the leading 
Berlin newspaper, called the ‘Vossische 
Zeitung’, in the 2()th May, P.^22, edition. 
[ It is interesting to note that the news- 
paper is now sold for 1 mark in Berlin 
itself and for 2 marks in the provinces. ] 
The Editorial note was as follows. 

“Our contributor, Dr. Hcllmuth \'on 
Glasenapp, lecturer in Berlin University 
and wellknown as a translator of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s works, reports to 
us about a new work of the Indiai^ poet 
which he has not published in any Euro- 
pean tongue. He has sent us the follow- 
ing account 


A Niew Pi.AY hv Raiiindkanatii 
Ta(;()ric 

“The monthly review called IVabasi, 
( The Wanderer ) which is published in 
C.alcutta, gives in its April number 
the original Bengali text of a new drama 
by Rabindranath Tagore. 

“The drama is called Mukta-dbara, that 
is to say, ‘The Free Current’,— this being 
the symbolical name of a large waterfall, 
which is the centre of the action <;i 
the play, and round which all the scene ; 
group themselves. 

“The story which forms the founda 
tion of the Poet’s drama is this 

“Bibhuti, the Engineer of King Ranajii- 
of Uttarakut, has finished building ( afte 
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twedty-five years’ work ) a large embanjc- 
ment which makes it possible to keep 
back the waters of Mukta-dhara, so 
that they cannot reach the lower territory 
of Shiu-tarai. The people of Shiu-tarai 
are in subjection to Uttarakut, but often 
mutinous and rebellious. 

“The King Ranajit hopes to be able, 
by keeping back the waters of Mukta- 
dhara, to force the tribes of Shiu-tarai 
into obedience. The celebration of the 
completion of the machinery of the embank- 
ment for restraining the water is about 
to be held. A great inauguration festival 
is to be kept on that very day in a 
temple of the God Shiva, which is 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the waterfall Mukta-dhara. 

“While the monks of the temple sing 
a hymn of praise in honour of their God 
Shiva, different characters come on the 
stage and exchange their opinions about 
Bibhuti, the engineer, and his work, 
which is called the Machine. 

“Some praise his as a great genius 
and sing a solemn hymn in honour 
of the Machine. Others try to belittle 
his merits, and recall to memory the 
multitude of human lives that have been 
lost in the process of building the embank- 
ment. Some people, belonging to the 
King’s house, try to induce Bibhuti not 
to complete finally this plan of stopping 
the water, which would prove so des- 
tructive for the inhabitants of Shiu-tarai. 
But these people have no more success 
than the deputation of citizens from Shiu- 
tarai itself, who, under the leadership 
of the ascetic, Dhananjay, appear in 
numl^ers before the King. 

“But it is in the person of the Crown 
Prince, Abhijit, himself, that the monarch 
encounters the strongest resistance of all. 
This young prince is a farseeing friend 
of humanity. He cannot admit the 
idea,^ that all the population of Shiu- 
tarai shall be sacrificed to the immediate 
political advantage of the State of Uttara- 

“The Crown Prince, Abhijit, had been 
sent by his, father. King Ranajit, to this 
subject country of Shiu-tarai. When he 
was there, as Viceroy, he had tried to 

S 


act for the benefit of the ' people of the 
land rather than for his own people. 
In so doing, he had caused a passage, 
which before had been closed, to be 
opened in the Nandi Pass, through which 
trade might flow freely. W^ays of access 
were opened out during his rule, which 
would be of the greatest benefit to 
the subject State,— tortured as it was 
by famine,— but which might economi- 
cally* be to the disadvantage of the ruling 
State of Uttarakut. 

“The motive, which induces Abhijit to 
insist on the destruction of the Jantra- 
raja’s ( Machine King’s ) work, is not 
merely humanitarian. Lt has something in 
it which is mystical. The Crown Prince 
has heard by chance, that he is not in 
reality the son of Ranajit at all. He learns 
that he had been found by the King, 
when a tiny child, near the waterfdl 
called Mukta-dhara. King Ranajit had 
adopted him, because he had found, on 
this baby’s body, the marks which prov- 
ed that he would, when grown up, be- 
come World Emperor. 

“The Crown Prince feels himself to be the 
son of the rushing water. The Water-fall 
has a kind of fascination for him. He 
believes in a close spiritual relation between 
the Water-fall and himself, i he life and 
current of Makta-dhara are, therfore, for 
him the source of his own life. Consequent- 
ly he imagines it to be his sacred duty 
to see that all men should enjoy the 
power of the Water-fall’s current. 

“By order of King Ranajit, the Crown 
Prince is arrested ; for the King supposes 
that if he is punished, he will amend. 
Meanwhile, the people of Uttarakut are 
getting restless. Some of the citizens 
wish to punish the Prince for siding 
with the people of Shiu-tarai against his 
own people of Uttarakut. Others wish to 
set him free. But at last, a fire, which has 
been intentionally caused, breaks out. The 
Crown Prince, Abhijit, is thus enabled to 
regain his freedom. He departs, to do 
what he has made up his mind to do. 

“He enters by stealth the machine- 
worli^, at the head of the enbankment, 
and sets the levers at work, which make 
the water rush out in torrenta and thus 
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bring about tbe destruction of the Machine. 
He himself meets his own death in this 
heroic act. He had contemplated death. 
In setting the Water-fairs current free, he 
had found his own freedom. He returns 
to the womb of his mother, the water- 
fall Muktadhara. 

“The tragic fate of the Crown Prince 
Abhijit is the key to the comprehension 
of the symbolism of the whole drama. 
Human progress is only possible, when 
men lift themselves high above narrow 
and selfish prejudices ; when those who 
are the chosen leaders of humanity do not 
hesitate to renounce all earthly goods 
and to sacrifice life itself for the ideal. 
The fight between an exaggerated national- 
ism, (which tries to reach some merely 
temporary political success by injuring 
others ) on the one hand, and the idea of 
the brotherhood of all men, on the other, 
find in several episodes in this drama 
a precise and perfect expression. 

. “For example, as a representative of a 
cheap form of patriotism, we sec a school- 
master appear on the stage with his 
pupils. He has made these pupils learn 
a pompous hymn of praise to the King 
Ranajit. By this method, the school- 
master hopes himself to get a higher 
salary. He has also inflamed his boys with 
a fanatical hatred against the people of 
Shiu-tarai, because ^'they have a bad 
religion.” He finds that their noses are 
not of the same curvature as those of 
their loftier neighbours of Uttarakut. 


Therefore they must be “inferior”. In his 
“over-zeal” he assures his pupils that 
the aim of all • history is to secure the 
empire of the world for tbe dynasty of 
Uttarakut. He puts forward the divine 
right of the royal house of Ranajit 
to pursue this course of oppressing other 
people by all the means in its power, as 
a fact grounded on scientific data. 

**The opposite view to this is expressed 
by the ascetic Dhananjay. His teaching 
does not meet with much success or 
understanding, but he tries to show that 
it is necessary to endure evil till it ceases 
by itself. Retaliation, or resistance of 
evil by evil, only provokes fresh evil. 

‘The figure of Dhananjay, the ascetic, 
bears a certain resemblanee to the national 
leader of India, at the present moment, 
Mahatma Gandhi, who was recently 
arrested and imprisoned. But the Poet 
himself remarks in a note that he had 
already presented that figure of the ascetic, 
and many of the aphorisms he uses, 
in his play called ‘Prayaschitta* ( Expia- 
tion) nearly fitten years ago. 

“Rabindranath Tagore's new Bengali 
drama is thus rich in solemn episodes and 
spiritual allusion. The prose of the drama 
is often interspersed with songs in rhyme, 

“In the present political circumstances 
of Indian life, the play of Mukta-dhara is 
certain to be received, in India, with a 
vivid interest. Only the future can deter- 
mine to what extent it will be effective 
on the stage. 


LICHEN 


Lichen to the cherry tree 
Clings like mournful memory. 

Pale the lichen as a face 
Seen when levin lights a place. 
Feet of lichen slowly climb 
Going their way apart from time. 


Lichen owns a lineage 
Older than the Golden Age. 

When the world is doomed at lasf 
Lichen will be clinging fast. 

How looks it, brother cherry-tree. 
The lichen that has covered me ? 

E. E? Sfriout. 
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English. 

'rnB Wheel oi Forti ne . Jiy Mahatma (iandhi. 

(nuiesh & Co., Madras. Hj22. Price Re, /. 

• 

Both in conception and de^^ign, this collection ol 
lln^ Mahatma's Essays on Swadeshi, the hovcott of 
foreign cloth, hand spinning, and the use of Khaddar 
must be pronounced to be admirably adafitcd to 
ihc purpose for which it is intended. 'I'hc* design 
on the cover, which is ‘clothed in Khaddar', is a spin- 
ning wheel, and on the back is an extr.act from 
the Mahatma’s message from Sabarmati Jail, with 
the headlines: 'Use Khaddar. Save sixty crures 
annually.’ The book is nicely printed in bold type and 
well bound and in i6o pages. It gives the whole theory 
and practice of handspinning. Sri jut Dwijendranath 
Tagore, in his introduction, says : “Many critics 
and some friends of Mahatma (Iandhi have found 
fault with his desire to intiuduce simpler methods of 
spinning and weaving and to do away with much 
of the complicated machinery of modern civilisation. 
...ICvery civilis;ition in the history of man has reached 
a certain point after wliich there has been one possi- 
liility only for it and that was absolute relapse into 
semi-darkness in order to give place to a new and 
higher civilisation now with regard to modern civi- 
lisation all the signs of the times show that it has 
tailed lamentably and is gradually tottering to a 
dishonoured grave In order that the spiritual civilsa- 
tion of the future may have a real chance of growing 
in an atmosphere congenial to it, .Mahatma Gandhi’s 
demonstration of the right path should be welcomed. 
1 1 is emphasis on simplicity of life and on the 
simplification of the machinery of living must lie 
realised as a supremely essential condition of the 
coming of the new era.” 

To My Coi'NTRYMKN : By Deshabandhu Chitfa- 
ranjan Das. To be had of the Ahimsa Asram, Tri- 
plti ane, Madras. 

Mr. C. R. Das’s presidential address and other 
messages given about the time of his incarceration. 

India on Trial : Published by the Ahimsa .\sram, 
Triplicane, Madras, Price .Ir. m. 

I'his is a collection of some of the Mahatma’s 
iMcssajrcs culled from the Voting India and the 
Navajiban and^vritten on the cve of his arrest. 'J'hc 
Toceedings of his historic trial have also been givi'n 
“ [vill, and two appreciations by ‘l^ussyfout’ John- 


son and by the Kev. J. H. Holmes, who calls him 
the greatest man of the world today, have been print- 
ed at tlie end of the book. It is neatly printed 
rind mu-t be considered to be remarkably cheap at 
the price at which it is offered for sale. 

G.wniii AND TAr.oRE : Seshadri c* Son. 
Venkalaramier Street, Madras. li)22. Price .43. 4. 

This is a study in comparison, reprinted from the 
Standard-Bearer of Chandernagore and believed to 
be from the pen of Aurobindo Ghosh, and certainly 
in the high literary quality and critical ability which 
it reveals, quite worthy of him. The writer has seen 
neither of the two heroes of contemporary India, but 
“Every day I catch the inspiring echoes of their 
hallowed existence.” “We cannot have Tagore for 
ourselves only He is a gift of the gods to 
humanity. Mahatma Gandhi is India's own saintly 
son His '•uiil is made of sclilessness. Service is his 
daily bread, sacrilice his guiding star.’’ “The idea 
that he has uttered cannot be arrested... Great men 
[lerish, but greatness never." “(.iandhi is good : 
Tagore is transcendental.’’ “By the truth of his love 
h.is the .Mahatma won the heart of his country. 
There we all .acknowledge defeat .it his feet” is 
Tagore’s homage to Gandhi. According to (jandhi, 
the hungry millions of India must le.irn to live be- 
fore they can aspire to die for humanity. One stands 
for India in transition, the other for India's culture 
soul. The concentration of all the available energies 
of the entire people in a vast and whole-souled 
national yoga, and not renunciation merely, is Tagore's 
solution of the problem of attaining Swaraj. "There 
.irc no two persons in the world whom I revere 
Ml much .IS Tagore and (iandhi. I.ong live Gandhi 1 
I .ong live Tagore ! I look up and see Tagore. 
I look ahead and sec Gandhi. Glory to the land 
in which they are born, v'andc .Matiram.” 

Wn.vr the Students or i.)ther Countries Have 
Done ( Rl SSI V ): Saraswaty Library, g, Ramanath 
Masunidar Street, Calcutta. ig22. Price As. 4, 

This neatly got up pamphlet gives us the story 
of bow Russian students organized themselves ac- 
tively for political and economic freedom, and cheer- 
fiillv sacrificed their young lives for their ideal, the 
fruftion of which was thereby rendered inevitable. 

h’ojt India and Islam : By Alt Brothers . 
Saraswaty l.ibrary. Ramanath Masumdar Street^ 
Calcutta. lq22. Pri, c Re. I-S, 

This closely but neatly printed book of 120 
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pages contains all the important speeches of the 
brothers Ali, and a full report of the proceedings 
of their trial at Karachi. It is a good compendium 
of the Khilaf.it cause, but if one may be permitted 
to venture a remark on this remarkabK able pre- 
sentation of the movement by its most prominent 
protagonist, Islam is much more in evidence lierc 
than India, and one wonders Iiow far the extra- 
territorial and religious patriotism of Islam can be 
harmonised witli the national patriotism of the Hindus 
for building up the India of the future of which 
we have all been dreaming dreams. 

Krishna’s Klute : Zfy /’;V. T*- Vaswaui, 
Canesh Cf Co., Madras, He. j~S. ig>3. 

This is another book from the prolific pen of 
Prof. Vaswani. He takes up detached p;iss;igcs of 
the Gita .ns his text and expounds them in his own 
way. ’'Krishna the hero w.is essentially Krishna 
the lover. 11 is love was given to all hum.anitv .. 

I look for the d.iy when our 'nation.nllsm' will 
be filled with this aspiration ; ‘When shall our race 
be one great Brotherhood V As love of the family 
must fulfil itself by growing into love of the n;ition, 
so must 'nationalism' fulfil itself by growing into 
humanism. This note — the note univers.!! — is sounded 
again and again in tlie Hh.iga\ad-Gita.” 

Apostles op Frekoom : By Prof. T. 
Vasviaui, Canesh t'-’ Co.^ Madras. Price He. i. ig22. 

The author takes as his text some of the pioneers 
of the noble band of men who have advanced the 
cause of freedom, e. g.. Guru, Nan.ik, who preached 
the brotherhood of Hindus and Muslims, Abrah;itn 
Lincoln, the emancipator of the Negro, Tolstoy, who 
laid down'the law of non-resistance, Tilak, the Indian 
apostle of Swar.aj ( the chapters r)n Tilak, are the 
best in the volume ), a Japanese patriot, and some 
Irish idealists, e. g., Hearse and ISlacswiney. Need- 
less to say that the volume is full of inspir.ition 
for young .and old alike and is sure to comm.ind 
a large sale. The printing, binding and general 
get up, as usual, .are excellent. 

PdLI TK i s, 

InDIA.V CURREXi;\ AND FlNANCK ; Hy Mr. C. 
Mahindra, B. A. ( Cantah ) : 5 . Ganrsan C Co., 

Madras. Rs. j and Ans» .V. 

This monograph secured the Bomanji pri/c, 
ofTered by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber .and Bureau 
of Bombay. Unlike an ordinary ])rizc essay, it 
is .'I valuable contribution to one of the most 
difficult branches of Indian Economics. Mr. 
M.ahindra is not satisfied with barren criticism of 
the currency policy-<if the Government but sets forth 
a constructive scheme of monetary reform. 

Our author has done well in emphasising at 
the outset a fact which is often forgotten by the 
. public that ’’the concrete in the foundations” of our 
currency structure has up to this time been "Govern- 
ment convenience.’’ ( P. 9. ) “The conversion of 
international currency into Indian currency .and 
^ice versa did not ellect itself automatically* at the 
desire of the holders but rested upon the convenience 
of the Secretary of State for India ” ( P. S. ) The 
main problem of Indian currency is, in our author's 


opinion, the problem of good money, i. e., a ciSlrrcncy 
which satisfies the condition of stability and elasticity. 

N*)w, the stability question has an intermil 
as well as an extern.'il aspect, 'fhe internal stability 
iiicanc the stability of purchasing power “in 
terms of the local commodities in general” (p. 31 ). 
whereas external stability simply means stability 
of exchange. It is true that there is a very 
intimate relation between the two aspects of 
the stabiliiy problem ; find in these days of 
inflated paper currencies when the old mint pars of 
exchange have become matteis of mere antiquarian 
interest in many countries, the relative purchasing 
power of the currencies of difTcrent countries 
determines ihiur rates of exchange. But Mr. 
Mahindra ha.s clcfirly shown that to a country like 
Indwi the stability of the purchasing power of 
currency is far more important than mere stfibilitv 
of exchange. 

Unfortunately the .spirit of John Company still 
seems to sway tlie mind^ of our currjency experts 
who look at the (piestion from the standpoint of 
the export .ind import mcrcliant rather than of the 
Indian ryot. 

It is true th.it the ryot's interest is often m.ade 
a convenient peg to support their arguments but 
the exchange problem which looms Ifirge befon^ our 
currency authorities .ilTccts the ryot for good or for 
evil far less than is ordinarily supposed. 

\Vc fully endorse our author'.s remark th.it 
“stfibilising the rupee in terms of commoditie.s is 
the re;il problem ; stability of exchange is a minor 
issue.’’ ( P. 105. ) 

While we figree with our author so tar, we 
doubt whether it is now desirable to adopt his 
scheme of stabilization. Mr. Mahindr;i claims no 
origi^'ulity for his proposal, which is based on the 
principles laid down in Prof, h’isher’s Stabilising 
the Dollar. I’hcrc is now in America “a gold iloll.ir 
of constant weight ;ind varying purchasing power." 
Prof, h'ishcr wants to introduce "a dollar ol 
constant purch.ising power and therefore of varying 
weight ” 

Some of the necessary rcqui.sitcs of the scheme 
are— 

(i;. Tlic withdrawal of gold coins from circulation, 
the circuLiling mi?dium consisting only of paper 
money . 

An .acrur.'itc index number of prices ; 

An impartial .and etlicient body of govern 
iiient olfici-ils having a thorough grasp of the thejr> 
and practice of the inonel.iry science. 

The first rc([uisitc alre.ady exists in our country. 

( )n .account of the recent f.dl in the price of sil\ ci , 
the rupee has again become a note printed on silver. 
But the determination of an accurate index number 
of prices is beset with m.any difficulties. 

The Government of India has recently expresseJ 
its inability to construct an all-India index number 
to solve mdustri.il disputes. Our main objecti<»^ 
is that under Mr. Mahindra*s scheme we sh.!'! 
purcluisc theoretical stability of our standard mon y 
in relation to goods at too high a price. We sh il 
introrlui’c a new element of instability in the gt-’'* 
basis of our currency, 

The scheme would not check, *ds Prof. I' i * 
himself .admits, violent fluctuations in prices, • 
small fluctuations which the sc heme wants to rcim-' *, 
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does ndt cause serious inconvenience in our economic 
dealings. 

Another objection to Mr. Mahindra’s scheme is 
that it will leave the control of our currency in 
the hands of officers, many of whom arc mere novices 
in currency management. The work in the currency 
department often forms a small dink in the long 
chain of tlic official career of the Civil Servant. 
As soon as an I. C.S^ officer has acquired sufficient 
experience in currency matters, he may be trans- 
ferred to some other department where his experience 
will be of little use while his successor may have 
hardly any knowledge of even the theory of currency. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that our currency 
authorities should commit egregious blunders. 

The ultimate control over Indian currency is also 
*in tlie hands of those whose outlook is Imperial 
rather than Indian." As Mr. Mahindra aptly 
observes, the charge of Tleads I win, tails you lose’ 
against the India Office wherever Indian anci Knglish 
—or even ('olonial — interests come into conflict is 
not an empty one despite vehement assertions to 
the contrary.** ( P. i o. ) 'I'he sale of Reverse Councils 
from January to September, inspite of strong 

and repeated protests of the Indian public', shows 
the dangers ot leaving the management of our 
currency in the hands of officials who arc not 
amenable to public opinion. So long as our currency 
is not managed by real experts, solely in the interest 
of India, the less managed it is, the better for us. 

In order to reduce governmental interference to 
a minimum, we suggest that the rupee should be 
made completely a token coin, valued at one-tenth 
of a gold sovereign and sliould remain a legal 
tender, say up to £ u> while our standard currency 
should consist of gold sovereigns and gold notes, 
the latter issued, not by the State but by the 
Imperial Bank which should be more indianised 
and made more reponsivc to Indian public opinion. 
State-managed currency may, under proper safe- 
guards, be a step towards ideal currency, but when 
these safe-guards are wanting, gold currency, in- 
volving less official interference, is preferable. 

'I'hough gold has lost its old stability of value 
It is not impossible to restore that stability by an 
international agreement. One objection against gold 
currency is the loss involved in tlie actual circulation 
of the yellow metal. Pn)f. Keynes tells us "that it 
IS extravagant to use gold as a medium of exchange, " 
l*ut in a country where more than half the revenue of 
the centnil government is spent in maintaining not a 
very etficient army anti where crores have been 
and are Ijcing spent in playing the Orcat Mughal 
:it Delhi, a little "extravagance" in currency matters 
may be easily pardoned. If proper facilities for 
tonvertibility into gold are given, the circulation of 
gold notes is also bound to increase, reducing the 
actual use of go d as a medium of exchange. The 
danger of the gold in circulation being hoarded 
to a large extent, is also t^uitc imaginary. 

1 hose who object to gold currency on the ground 
of economy should note that a single official blunder 

a managed currency may cause greater loss 
thiin the loss due to the actual circulation of gold 
joins. Tlie sale of Reverse Councils in 1920, apart 
*^0111 the loss of about 36 crores of rupees ( the 
1'rocf‘cds of the sale of £ 35,382,000 Reverse CouneiK 

1 920 amounted to Rs. 46,93, 55»857 only ) to the 


Government itself, is, to a great extent responsible 
for the present slump in our trade' and the ruin of 
many Indian mercliants. The persistent demand of 
the Indian public for gold currency is therefore not 
so 'foolish* and 'unreasonable* as it appears from 
the standpoint of economic theory. 

It is not possible to examine in detail all the 
problems, especially the elasticity problem of Indian 
currency discussed by Mr. Mahindra. We con- 
gratulate him on his scliolarly production which, we 
hope, will meet with the recognition it deserves 
from all those who are interested in Indian currency. 

). C. SlNHA. 

Dramath; Divertissments : V. 1'. Srinivasa 

Iyengar, B, A., B L, Everyman'^ Ltd, Rs, 2. 

The art of social portraiture has never been a 
conspicuous feature of Indian Drama, romanticism 
liaving always exccrcised a profound fascination on 
the Indian dramatist to the exclusion of everything 
else. The royal autlior of Africhchhakaiika, it is true, 
portrayed with admirable vividness the pulsing life 
of the ancient city of ( 'jjain, but it is unique in the 
annals of Sanskrit literature and the tradition never 
struck root in the land. The theatrical companies 
of to-day in the country have unfortunately not 
made much of an advance in the matter and we 
must therefore extend a specially cordial welcome 
to this volume of bright social sketches of South 
Indian life, 'fhe author is a well-known ficfure in 
the social life of Madras, and is one who for the 
last two decades has laboured hard for the 
resuscitation of Indian Drama through the premier 
dramatic association of the Southern Capital, the 
Suguna Vilasa Sabha. 'I’he sketches reveal keen 
and penetrating powers of observation : a sense of 
subtle humour expressed with an almost Mercdithian 
refinement — though he has also occasionally sought 
delectation in farce— and also a certain underlying 
profundity of outlook on the social problems of the 
day. One of the most serious obstacles which the 
Indian dramatist has to face in the delineation of 
the social environment through the medium of 
Knglish is with regard to the incongruity of making 
his characters speak the foreign tongue in circum- 
stances in which one is almost certain that the 
Language spoken could not have been Knglish. Mr. 
Srinivasan has minimised such incongruities to the 
utmost, and what is more interesting, while the 
conversation of his characters is in racy Knglish, it 
also seems to come out most naturally from their 
lips. 'I'his writer would like to mention the inter- 
esting fact, not “lO much for recalling a personal 
reminiscence, as for complimenting the sketches on 
their dramatic qualities that he has seen most of them 
acted on the stage with remarkable success — the 
volume is therefore not only for the appreciation of 
the student in the closet, but also for the play-goer 
and stage-manager. We have great pleasure in 
recommending the volume to educated Indians all 
over the country and to foreigners who wish to have 
glimpses of Indian social life. The Hon'ble. Mr. 
justice CoutlM-Trottcr of the High Court of Judica- 
ture, Madras, writes an appreciative foreword to 
the book. 

A iSoui.'s Posv ; By Zero. Panmi Press, 
Allahabad. S as. 

A small pamphlet of reveries and reflections in 
poetic prose. P • Sksuadri, 
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Uaiiai ; This Sri kit or the Aok : Hy Horace 
Holley. Approved by Bahai Coniniittee on Pnblicd' 
lions. Published by Brentand's, New York, Pp. 312. 
Price not known. 

In 1844 a . Persian ninicd Mohammed Alt, then 
twcnty>four years old, announced publicly that he was 
the forerunner of a Manifestation who, after a certain 
interval, would declare himself to be that Ancient', 
that 'Lord', that ‘ Alpha and Omega’ foretold by all 
the prophets and that from him would emanate a new 
cycle ol spiritual civilization encircling and uniting 
the world. 

Nineteen years later, in Hoscin Ali, a Persian 
• prince of purest Aryan lineage, announced himself as 
the Manifestation declared by Mohammed Ali. The 
title by which Hosein Ali has since been known is 
that of Baha’ O’llah, or the CUory of God. The 
title of Mohammed Ali is that of 1*^1 Bab, meaning 
the Door, or Gate. 

Baha O’llah passed from the lle.'ih in i 8 ()J at the 
Turkish prison city of Acra, Palestine, leaving as the 
last of his works a covenant or Testament, designat- 
ing his eldest son Abbas KfTendi, as his spiritual 
successor among men responsible for and able to carry 
nn his function and purpose in the world. Since that 
date, Abbas EfTendi has been known by that title of 
Abdul Baha or Servant of the Glory. ( Pp. 20—27. ) 

The book is divided into three parts. 

The first part, The Cosmic Trinity, deals with the 
source of Bahaism in its three founders. The brief 
chanters concluding the first part have special references 
to the relation of Bahaism to some established body of 
pinion, such as Christianity, Judaism, Christian 
lienee and to current problems under the head of 
Science, Politics and Economics. 

Part two is a compilation from the utterances of 
Baha O’llah and Abdul Baha, selected from every 
possible source. 

Part three contains two important Bahai documents. 
In conclusion, a Reading List is added which includes 
all books known to the author as being strictly Bahai 
in origin or theme." 

The Bahai movement is full of meaning. 'I'hc 
Spirit of the Age is manifesting itself in many ways and 
who will deny that it is a manifestation of the same 
spirit. The movement is deserving of an attentive 
examination. 

We have read the book with interest. 

Positive Religion : By J. C, Ohosh^M.A., B. L., 
M. L. C, Published by //. L. Banerjee at the CalcuUa 
Law Press^ Bhuwanipur.Pp. 6 y 6 . Price nuC known. 

'rhe book is divided into 15 chapters under the 
following heads f i ) Introduction, f ii ) E.xamina- 
tion of different systems of Religion, ( iii ) Philosophy 
and Religion, ( iv ) Science and Religion, ( v ) The 
Mystery of Pain, { vi ) The Mystery of Evil, ( vii ) The 
Evolution of the Good, ( viii ) Definition of Positive 
Religion, ( i.x ) God and Self, ( x ) Prayer and Worship, 

( xi ) Mysticism, ( xii ) The Positive Rule of Right Con- 
duct, ( xiii ) Woman and Positive Religion, ( xiv) Reli- 
gion and Common Life and ( xv ) The Life Eternal. 

Our author’s Positive Religion is to be sharply 
distinguished from Auguste Comte’s Positive Religion 
which he considers to be a “travesty of the name". 
He has “laboriously gone through the objections of 
philosophy atid science to the belief in personal God 


and religion and" has “found that God dhd the 
close relationship of man and God are real and that 
man feels tlie necessity of worshipping and loving the 
Father and the I .over above all lovers. Such belief 
and consciousness of such relationship constitute reli- 
gion. It has i)ecn attempted in these pages to prove 
that they are based on sure foundations of the facts 
of life and of science and not on revelations, fancies 
and specious arguments. A religion having such a 
foundation can surely be termed positive" ( p. 429 ). 

'Fhe book is written in non-technical languag|e by 
a man of wide reading and liberal ideas, and will be 
profitably read by a wide circle of readers. 

A SiioKT History or thrOruer or Saint |oiin 
OF Jerusalem: ByE.M. Tenison. Published by the 
Society of S. S. Peter and Paul George Street, 
Hanover Square. Pp. itg. Price .5 shillings. 

It contains a history of the order from its earliest 
foundation in A. D. 10 14 to the end of the Great 
War of A. 1). 1914-1918. 

Gosrsi. OF Gandhi : By T. C. K. Kiirup, M, A., 
LL. D., Bar-aULaw, Editor, Madras Review, Pub- 
lished by the Madras Review office, Madras. Pp. 735. 
Price Rs. 3 - 8 . 

The book is divided into sections under the 
following headings —Introduction, Gandhi’s Person- 
ality, Philosophy of Life, A Christ-like Life, 
Love of Humanity, Philosophy of Jail I.ifc, Satyagralvi 
or Truth h'orce, Passive Resistance, Conception oi 
Duty and ('onclusion. 

The author dilTers “from Mahatma Gandhi whole- 
heartedly both on politics and ou economics" and 
has “avoided in this book all reference to politics." 

According to him “Mahatma Gandhi is the greatest 
teacher that descended on Eirth since G.autama 
Buddha and Jesus Christ” .md “the basic principle 
of Mahatma Gandhi's teaching is Renunciation in 
Action." 

The Gavatri ; By P. T. Srinivasas lyenirar. 
Printed by Srinivasa Varoilach iri if Co , Sfadras. 
Pp. 4j. Price .I5 0 . 

'Fhe booklet deals with the text of tlic Gayatri, 
Its authorship, meaning and uses, rival Savitri 
mantras, the b.andhya rite, the Gayatri Vidya, etc. 

The Bi.'ddiia’s Path or Virtue : A tra.nsi.\* 
TION OF the DhAMMAI'ADA; By F. L. Woodword. 
M. A. With a foreword by Sir Ponnambalam 
Arunachalim. Published by the Thcosophical Pub 
lishing House, Madras and London. Pp. iv2. 

There are 423 verses in the Dhammapada but 
in the translation, the last verse is numbered 421. 
It is due to the fact that the verses 360 and 3fu 
of the original have been numbered 360 in the 
translation and the verse 38b has not been translated. 
Thc^ mistakes have been corrected in the “Errata.” 

The tran.slatio.n is metrical and fairly accurate. 

In THE Sikh Sanctunky By Prof, T. L. Vaswan^- 
Published by Ganesh if Co., Madras. Pp. 95. Pri^ * 
Re, t-li. 

Author’s political ideal preached through Sikhism. 

Message of'tHe Birds : By Prof. T. L, Vaswan. 

( My Motherland series, ) No. 2. Pp.^fi. Price Re. /• 

“ The Message of the Swaraj movement," publisl>' ; 
on the iSth May, 1922 ( the Gandlii Day ). 
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/fjii? Planning and Kitting up of School Labora- 
tories. ( Bureau of Kducation, Iniha. 0(‘ca- 
sioNAL Report, No. 9 ) : 6\ S. Ananta^padma- 

uabha Rav, M.A.^L. T. 'Published by the Superintend 
dent of Government Printings India^ Calcutta. Pp. 40 
find is Plates. Price Re. 1-4. 

There are nine sections under the following head- 
ings : ( I ) Introduction, ( 2 ) Accomodation of General 
Science, ( 3 ) Elementary Laboratories, ( 4 ) I^aboratory 
Accomodation, ( 5 ) General Description nf Rooms, 

( 6 ) Details of \Vorking Benches, ( 7 ) Lecture-room 
nnd Kitting, (8 ) Details of Special Kittings, (12 
subsections | and ( 9 ) Care of l.aboratory lettings and 
I nirniture, and an Index. 

It will be useful to those who are engaged in the 
planning and fitting up of laboratories. 

( BHAKrTi-VARoniNi ) : By Sriniad 

Bhallabhacharyya, Published by Mulachandra Tulsi- 
das Telivala^ Vakil, High Court. Khakhur Buildings, 
C, P. Tank Road, Girgaou, Bombay. Pp. k»+ too. 
Price Rs. 2, 

This book contains the text of the Bhakli- 
vardhini and 14 commentaries. The whole book 
has only 11 verses and is considered, by the Vallabha 
sect, as the foundation of Bluikti Afarga ( Path of 
Devotion 1 . A summary of the book has been 
given in English in the “hlditor's Note” ( page 99 ). 

"To Mv Countryman’’ ; By Desha-bandhu 
Chitfa Ranjan Pas. Published by Vande-Mataram 
Karyalaya, Vellore. Pp. ^S, Price /Is. S. 

I'he undelivered presidential address intended for 
the Indian National Congress, i<)2i. 

Notes on Klementxry Soitxl Philosophy .\ni) 
TiiF Duties op Goon Citizenship: By J. W. de 
Tivoli, A. Af. Inst. C. E. Pp. 4S. pric Re 

(/'ublislied by .\ewmau & Ca.,4 Palhousic 

Stfuare, Calcutta.) 

Elementary lessons on social and political virtues : 
intended for the use of schools. 

Nityahnikam ('riiK Daily Rites op R\ery 
Hrxhmin ): Edited and published by R. Subrah- 
nianya Vadhiar, Kalpathi , Palghal . Pp. I2j {Pocket 
I'.ditiou.) Price Eight annas. 

Intended for orthodox Brahmans. 

The Aryan Ideal (Afy Afotherlaud Series Xo. i.); 
PyProf. T. L. Vaswani. Published by Gauesh and 
Co., Madras. Pp. t)b. Paper. Price Re. t, 

rile Hindu Ideal is well depicted. Our author’s 
l.inguage i.s eloquent. I'hc book is worth reading 
and worth buying. 

The Drink and I Irk; Kvii, in India . By Badrul 
llassan. With Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi, PuE 
l>'!hed by Uanesh and Cn.f Madriis. Pp. Price 

‘Vs. 2. ( Foreign 55.) 

I'he book contains 12 chapters and 5 appendices 
>!nder the following heads : — 

^ M In ancient India; ( ii ) The Influence of 

’ladhism ; (iii ) Under Muslim Rule ; ( iv ) The 
■ irious System.s ; ( v ) The Policy ; ( vi ) Sources of 

f-nue ; ( vii ) Excise Revenue ; ( viii ) Consumption ; 

; and ( x ) (^ium ; ( xi ) Hemp Dru^ and ( xii ) 
»* ircKpect and Conclusion and Appendix . (a) The 


Stor>; of the Jar ( A Pali Jataka ) ; ( b ) Statement 
showing pAcise Revenue ; ( c ) Statement showing 
Provincial Revenue ; ( d ) Statement showing Opium 
Revenue and ( e ) Statement -showing number of 
shops. 

In this1)ook the author has traced the growth of 
the drink and drug from th^liredic time to the British 
Period and this he has done without any partisan 
spirit. The ways and means suggested by the author 
arc sane, practical and worthy of consideration. 

The book is recommended to our countrymen. 

• “The Book ok the Religion ok Love, the 
\V f)RD OK Love”: By Alahendra Pratap {Raja). Pp. Hg. 

Claims to be “the new Bible, the new Koran, ^he 
new Veda, the new Dharnpad, in fact new common 
holy book for the while world.” 

Programme ok the Happiness Pxrty : By 
Alahendra Pratap ( Raja ). 

The object of the “Party" is “to establish and xvork 
for happiness throughout our human race". 

All communications should be addressed to the 
first secretary of the Happiness Party, Potsdamer 
strasse, »hA HI, Berlin, or Rudols-strasse, 4 III, 
I.eipzig, Germany. 

Mxhes Chandra Gnosii. 

Hindi. 

Chin ki R\.ivakranti : By Sampurnananda 
Barma, B. Sc., L. T. Published by the Pratap 
Pnstakalaya, Cawnpore, ig2i, Pp, tgi^VH. Price 
Re. i-S. " 

Mr. Barma, surely to be congratulated for 

presenting to us a very luc'd style and interest- 

ing way the main incidents of Chinese Revolution 
of 1911. Both the historical perspective of old-day 
Chin;i and the occurrences of recent history are as 
charming as works of fiction. How the sons of 
Han .’iwoke after age-long stupor and inaction, 
and how, as a xvriter said, in the “Christian Register” 
of Boston “At last our self-complacent dream 
of superiority has been shattered by the exhibition 
of mental sagacity, moral power, and admirable 
self-control in a nation that was suppo.scd to be 
fettered and shackled by supersition, formalism, and 
a tyrannical ruling class" — are hut most wonderful 
f.icts of modern history, and xve thank Mr. Barma 
for this most readable work. I'he facts are mainly 
compiled from English sources, and the sympathy 
and poxver of the author make them interesting. The 
incidents recorded by Dr. Ramlal Sarkar from per- 
sonal e.xpcricnces ( published in the "Modern Review" 
of 1912) have been incorporated in this xvork. The 
four appendices add to the utility of the book. 

This work of Mr. Barma cannot but show how 
little we do and care to know of China, which was 
connected with Ind-a from very ancient times. The 
history of China of all ages is replete with wonderful 
facts, c. g., the silk industry, the mariners’ compass, 
Confusius' doctrinc,the (treat Wall, Chinese Buddhism, 
the art of printing, the pigtail, the peasant-soldiers, 
the river-telegram, etc., etc. The proclamation of 
Eniperdr Kwang-hasu, issued in I1S9S, xx'hich .says, 
“With de«ith, I shall be worthy of my 400,000,000 
subjects"... and "I saxv no other course but to risk 
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my life on b^hilf of the h!mpirc* is the charter 
of new life for Chini. It may not be out of place 
here to remark that few madern literatures of India 
possess useful information about modern China, so 
this well-written work will be welcome to the tpublic. 

UcHCHHWAS : By SiiUklrnntuuUtn Panta, Scottish 
Mission Industries Company Limited, Ajmvre, Jgsi, 

Pp, 75 . 

This book contains two poems on “Sawan” and 
“Bhado.” It is not everyday that we get such 
nice poems in modern Hindi literature for review. 
Both the style and sentiments of the poems, and 
specially those of the former one, arc a great advance 
• on the ordinary Hindi poems which arc almost in- 
variably of the old type. Tlu* flow and rhythm of 
the poems mark the charm and freshness of all 
these but two poems. The get-up of this little work 
gives credit to the publishers. 

Swam I Ramtirtti. ft. I : Published by the Ram- 
firth Publication League, Lucknow, zgrg. Pp. loS 
XIV, Price As. S. 

Some lectures and conversations of Swami Ram- 
tirth, the great Vedantist of Northern India, ;ire pub- 
lished in this volume. It will bo welcome to the 
adherents and admirers of the Swami whose memory 
is perpetuated in this fitting manner. 

R\mrs Basu. 

Sanskrit. 

CARUCARITAVAf.i : By Pandit Siddhagopala 
Kavyatirtha, Huldaer Hi j nor. Pp. 14^16^1. Price 
Re. I. 

In this volume in Sanskrit prose the author has 
presented us with the life-sketches of seven of the great 
reUgious teachers of the world, vi/., Buddha, San- 
kar»charya, Christ, ^ahammad, Kabir, Guru Nanak, 
and Dayananda Saras wati. Indeed, this is a new 
departure in Sanskrit literature and so tlie attempt of 
Pandit Kftvyatirtha is commendable, no doubt. But 
we are afraid, he is not successful. The book is 
not free even from grammatical inaccuracies. 

VlDHlJSIIEKII \R A BhATT*.(;HARYA. 

Tklugu. 

Wc have received a copy for review of ‘Heroes 
OF Andhradesa, Part I* by Mr. Somasekhara Sarma. 
The appearance of such a work satisfies a long 
felt want This part contains the lives of some 
Andhra Emperors and a great Queen. The author has 
used all the informations available on his subjects. He 
commands a good style which would show greater 
strength and vigour on a more sparing use of orna- 
mentation. ^ The author, who is very promising, would 
we hope give in future some more works on Andhra 
History and Biography. Mr. Chilukuri Narayanarao, 
M. A., L. T.. has written a very us'^ful work on 
Ancient seats of learning, in Telugu. It is a scho- 
larly production, full of interesting and useful matter 
which the author has gathered from various .sources 
and he has treated it in a scientific manner. His 
appendices are really Interesting. Wc hope it 
would be widely read throughout the Andhradesa 


particularly in these diys when people sflre very 
busy about the reformation and organisation of 
education in the land. 

[ Both the above works are published by Jateeya 
Sarasvata Nilayam, Rujahmtindry. Price Re. 
r each. I 

X. 

Kanarbsk. 

Mahatma Gandhi Yavxra Charitrb, Part I : By 
K, N. Karagnppi-Kar and G. B. Hukkeri. Published 
by Karmaveera Press, Dharwar, Pp. i-So, Price 12 as, 
( ) 

This book Is intended to lx; a biography oi 
Mahatma Gandhi.' It is proposed to complete the 
life-history in three volumes. I'he first part under 
review deals only with the great man’s activities 
in South Africa ; nearly half the book is devoted to 
this topic. 'I'hc other half gives a brief glimpse 
of parentage, childhood, boyhood, education and 
foreign travel, 'fhe arrangement of the book is quite 
good. The language is lucid and clear. Th^e arc 
hundreds of incidents in Mahatma’s life from which 
we can conveniently take a lesson ; we wish the 
authors would add a few more, as that would enhance 
the value of the work. I .et us hope th;it the second 
edition would bo made more attractive in every 
way. 

Karnatakv Rasii\trkf.va Vidyalayada Varsii- 
IKA Varadi, DiiarW'AR. Printed at the Karna- 
taka /Printing Works, Dhafwnr, and Publi.shed hv 
S, S. Desai at the National School, Dharwar. 

'J his is a report on the working of the National 
School at Dharwar. The chief points to be noted 
are the working hours of the school and the insistence 
of the vocational education along with the literary 
tr.'iinmg. 'I'he mornin,? hours are devoted to literary 
subjccts and the arternoons to vocational ones. 

The climatic condition in India need a change in 
this direction in all schools national or otherwise. 
It is no matter what the season of the year is, the 
studcht can always read or be taught best in the 
mornings. The authorities have done well to adopt 
the more natural method. The vocational subject'^ 
are: — fi) Spinning and Weaving (2) Carpentry (0 
Tailoring (4) Art Drawing (.s) Medicine (6) Printing: 
(7) Gardening (8) Singing (9) Commerce (10) Soaj)- 
niaking. It is proposed to add a few more to tlie 
list if circumstances permit. 'I'imc is the sure test 
of progress. Let us hope that a Presidency, whit H 
could bring into existence a b'ergiisson College, will 
be equally successful in making a national schi>ol 
of the right type a reality. 

jAiMiNi Bharat \ Katiia Sangraha, Part I 
By R. Rama Rao of the Mysore Archa'ological Depu*!- 
ment. Printed at the Gitrnvilasa Press, Bangaho c. 
ig2o. Price 8 as. Pp. T-120. 

Wc arc very much indebted to the author I r 
publishing a prose version of one of the most fanio'is 
works in Kannada Language. Till very recent tim- s 
say igoo A. D., the work was being read very widi l '- 
It was not an uncommon scene to find in tb" 2 
days even the illiterate peasants listening with wr;i| t 
attention to a schoolboy reciting the verses ff" '' 
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tills book. 'J'hanks to the present day system ol 
education, we liave forgotten our own mother tonguo. 
jaiinini Bharata is a classic of our literature. it 
teaches the reader how devotion to tin* Almighty 
Sree Krishna will enable one to surmount all 
ditliculties, what real heroism means and wh<‘rein 
consists true valour. It is a book full of goocl 
say'ngs and is best fitted for im|)arting religious 
aiul moral instruction not only m the young luit 
also to others. 

It was really a treat to gr> through the work. 
The; language employed is most apt and dcsorvo'. 
commendation. 'The size of the work p<Tmils its 
being used as a te\t-l)ook lor the Intcrnu;di.'ite and 
H. A, Kxaniinations- We wish the author c\cry ■'Ucecss 
in bringing out the lurthcr Parts. 

l)KsAnANDFin C. R. Das. Liu; lIisjoKy. L[v 
(innapiitKio Nttmu Ran Miisi/rn. /'rintrif at f/ir Snr 
/uiniii Krishna Prinfiiii; Lhi. Knmafa. /v-V. 

Pp. /’/ ire 'V ns. 

'I'he author dc^ervcs our thanks for tin- trouhle 
he has taken in collecting the informations 
from dilTercnt sourc<‘s. lie is at time>. carried 
away hy ve' emcp« e. The mr.ttcr is jumbled 
up. In some places the language em[)loyed looks 
ped intic. We hope the author will rectify the«e in 
his next editions. 'I'he hook is (|iiite valuable and 
interesting. 

N \KAK \ V\ TANA R\h\ni\ Daki'xnv. -iiy 
Kri.shnnf'pn . /'rinfcii nf the Koi/nnttnrnnin 
Mysore, Price S lO-. /y>. i-iv, ('■’ l-n‘ . 

We appreciate the autluirL keen desir<* to inculcate 
moral principles by pointing out what puni«>hment 
<in(! would have to meet lor one^ misdociN We 
;ire doubtful about the utility (d the bo<ik so far .is 
intellcctinl classes arc concerned. 

V A. R 

I’KDr. 

SIJIUIK Wat\X: /I’l' "SndJnr^ion" . I'j\ fe,.\ Pri, c 

AV. / ( Piipcr) niiti Re, i-S 

A ! Election of twelve stories. ea« h (»f them h«‘ing 
very entertaining ami highly inspiring. A vein ol 
patriotism nin.s throughout the book. A worthy task 
ha.s been jierformed in a sjdendid way. The author 
has .‘idmirahly succcedi;d in kcej)ing the language pure 
even while depicting love semes. 'I'he last story 
which is in the form uf a drama and deals with the 
reformation of a public w«)m:in is not an exception to 
the rule. 'I’he book can s.ifdv be commended toour 
\oung boys and girls, and is likely to induce in .some 
of them, at any rate, a kci'n sense of patriotism/ of 
si.cial servin', of 1 linduMuslim unity, of national self- 
respect and of real sacrillcLV 'I'lie get- up is excellent. 

lloNdUARY MAiilsTR.NTi; ; R\'* Siiiiitiir^/:nn". /*'•. 

/'rice j4s. 7 . 

A humorous, yet viTy trui*, pi*n-picture of the men- 
tality ol our fawning countrymen and of their relations 
’‘ith the official classes— frtun the District Magislr.ite 
lawn to his peon. The dram.'itic lorm ol the siury 
lent additional life and vivacity. 

Iaii/ik KETftzYVNE; Pv "Smit/nrshnii", I //-■ 

■-•'c /Lv 


fin 


'Lhis ‘Scourge of Civilisation' is a ccillcction of eighteen 
stories hy Bankim (Jhandra Chatterjee, translated 
from Bengalee int«) I'rdu hy ‘Suddarshan’ of l.ahore. 
Bankim Habu's name is too wcllknowm to need an 
introduction, llis aversion to tlu? imposition of 
fori.Mgn culture on India was as cli'cp and thorough as 
was his ir''ight in human nature. Ills exposition of 
I'Airopean diplomacy, Western morals and of Knglish 
manners is very penetrating, and his wittit ism has m.ide 
this work of criticism alluring to ;i degree 'The trans- 
lator lia . to a viT\' large ' xtent succeeded in main- 
taining the charm aiul exiiulsitont"^ of the original. 

J/;' theu' three m - pnlih-hi-t hy A'lim 

K't.'io Dt-pijf I.nli- /■£■.] 

.\. .M. 


('il'JA KATI. 

I. R.\siH H\ (iii-N I AV 7. A’. Viijnik 
and Pnl'lishni hy the Rnshtriya StiitHy.i Knryalaya, 
Ahuiediihdt/. Pnniid of the 1 tf-nnl Print intr Press, 
Alnncdahn>{ . I^ 'her Cnerr. .?'>{! ■ Price Re. o-io-o 
( 

j. Atm n 10 1n.n:.iu ( ) : A‘v 

.\nrintri l)\edr\’iinn> PiWekh. J'iih!i,i;ed ns nhuve. 
Printed n* the Jneo Mnn,/ir /'/,.<s, Ahntednbad, 
Poper Cover. /'/\ PriiC Rs. ( r():27 ), 

rhe-e two books rrpr< sent llie activities of the 
Naliou.il Literary Kary-ilaya at Aluuedabad, which 
has li I now puI)li^lKtl about a dozen books. The 
( ollection of •'ong‘. ( I has run into a sce md edition 
in a \ery '-hort tmu‘, anrl the cditi^r ha- availed himself 
of the opportunity to braig out ;i fr. ^h edition hy 
adding to thi* numhi. r i l tin.- -on.'.*-. We have already 
noticed lliis first e(liti«*n sometime h.icic and arc glad 
to *-ce that .1 scomd on'* has been called fi»r in so 
.short a time — a -urc indication of it- popularity. 'I’he 
title ol h's -LVond hook is very cxiires-ive. It means 
*' This icuch .it lea't vou mu-t know." It tells in a 
popular f.irm, how we are .-'luated at pre-i.'nt, politically 
anti economically. It- closing p:ig«'., il'scribing the 
prosperity of the In li.in weawr and arti.san, a century 
ago. ;ind the delihi-r.itc pi lirv ol th.e h!ast India Com- 
p.my ti» kill the tr ulc of hnl! i, .sliouM not he mi-ised. 

Sr\iAN I .\\ M.J 1 : By Dii-shit 

Ke.^nr/ti! /// o' A', .'ii . nnii TWstiit IIiri~Kinif 
.Winnin!, A’. J, 0 / Pnr-.Mn. f'linfed at the 
l.n.-shhii Pteefiii B/-.'//.'- - g Pre.<s. /hiroda. Ti:in 
Pnper Cove, . Pp. /JV. t'riey AV. -l - 0 ( iqjj ). 

.\ -cries of short cs^.ixs, trying to point out tlio w-ay 
in which our -Sticiety can be reformed all round. 'J'he 
book is the result t>f the joint l.iboiir of the two 
brv»lhers, ;ind is publi-lieil in lueuiory of their Sister 
Suman. As a lirst attempt they have turned out 
creditable work. 

PxRAKKVXn PowR.W \ \M'. l>il\R\r M. \ (jOWRAV 

V TOTR'il '*!■ ' Professor 

7. Sienuu Anrnvnn. I ri-:ii'ii nt Bimnond 

'Inhilee Piintii.., Press, .\ 1 . n:ednbnd . j'hir: Cnrd- 
honrd Cover. Pp. /eS. PineRc. /-;-o( rg.?/), 

'I’lii^i is a spirited i>la\ in three acts. It recalls 
the dav- of .Mexaniler's expedition and the bold stand 
made against him bv Porus. 'Lhe author h.is worked 
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on a sure hi-^torical !> ick-ijround, and winon 
imaffinary incidents round alwul it, all to tlic credit 
of Indian ladies. Women like Kalavati, Sarla, and 
lUkuinari, have from times immemorial typilied the 
courage, chastity and patriotism of Indian woman- 
hood, and the parts they play in their several 
characters arc indeed admirai)le. The play is written 
with a view to n*mind us of our ijlorioiis past and it 
fulfils its purpose entirely. 'I'lie preface is very well 
written and furnishes a key to tlie understanding of the 
several events narrated in the fdaj' An otherwise 
good diction is however spriih>d by the u-^e of- '.uch 
imclassical phrases as *‘l*iinialj .Slail” to represent 
speed, “upper garn-t lost" to represent foolishness or 
brainlessness and so on. 'rhe^c expressions jar on 
the ear. 

Navagit I iff - ; />y (ioka/ifns J). Raicliurti. 

Prinivd at the Nntw ir Print in Press, Bonihty, 

Thin Paper Cover, Pp. Price Ks. o-ti-o ( /oJJ). 

Mr. Raichura is a constant contributor of his 
short poems to Gu;arati monthlies and dailies, 'rhey 
are all connected with recent national movements, and 
this book contains thirty such t selected ) poems. 
The author sa3's that some of them have bccotne 
very popular and that little children even sing them, 

ViJAY OilWA.! r ) : Jiy Ratipatiram 

11 . I^ndya, B. A, Printed at the Snrytipni-:as!i Press, 
Ahmediibad and published hv Jivanlal Aniarshi 
Mehta, Ahmcdabad. Cloth Cover. Pp. Price 
Rs. ( li)22). 

This is not exactly :i translation but a book written 
largely or the lines of James Allen's l.ife Triumphant. 
We wonder whetlier it would become popular with 
the masses, as both its style and subject seem to be 
over their he ids. 


n\svA K\Tii \ .VlAN.i.\Rr ?SiTT ) : 

l*art 1 ; Published by Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta, 
Ahmedahad. Printed at the. Ambika Vijaya Press, 
Ahmed abfii. Cloth Cover. Pp. 21"^. Price Rs, 2-0-0 

( 1023 ). 

(fujarati Language does not boast of a large 
volume of humorous literature. Whatever little it 
possesses, is due in a large measure to Parsi writers, 
and even in tliat community, the number of such 
writers can be counted on one’s fingers. Amongst 
Hindus, there is no towering personality excepting 
K. B. Ramanbhai, and in this collection therefore 
would be found humorous and witt^' pieces of various 
shades ns his work is excluded. Whatever the quality, 
the publisher has certainly done well in collecting such 
scattered writings anil bringing them out in book form, 
so that tliey might be found bandy for those who feel 
inclined to extract delight even from an emaciated 
kind of humour. 

llRISUlKESTM Cll\NI)K\ ( ) ■ e.y 

Ramprasad K'asliiprnsad Desai. Published by Jivanlal 
Amarshi Mehta. Printed at the l.’nion Printini* Press, 
Ahmcdabad. Cloth hound. Pp, 3^4. Price Rs, yo-o 
{1932). 

This is the first part of a novel in which the author 
has tried to present the picture of a Gujarati Hindu’s 
domestic, social and religious life as lived to-da\'. It 
is not a simple life, but full of several complex pro- 
blems, and vve like its language and the way in which 
ho has described t^ose problems and the many phasi;s 
of our life, which is still greatly under the influence of 
western thoughts and ideas. It has got one or two 
bright chapters. 

K. M. |. 


TAGOKH’S MliSSAGB TO TUB WOkLI) 

(-d.s prorlnimcd in bis Intesi book ^'Creative Vnily.^') 


By Ja.mhs H. 

I N his latest book, “Creative Tnity ’’ (Mac- 
millan, New York), Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
throws a bridge across the gnll* that Western 
criticism has set between the function of thought 
and the function of expression, between philo- 
sophy and literature. He has given to the 
world a volume which, by virtue of its trans- 
cendent qualities of utterance, takes rank among 
the masterpieces of world-literature ; a volume 
which, at the same time, sets the profoundest 
thought close to the world’s vast problem of 
disease and agony to-day, and out of an un- 
flinching but compassionate diagnosis, pres- 
cribes for temporal ills the heroic but only 
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availing remedies of the pharmacopia of eternal 
Truth, lie has thus rendered a signal and far 
reaching service to both literature and philo- 
sophy by giving his unique gifts of brilliance and 
astonishment of idea, of splendour and vividness, 
of figure and phraseology, to the expression (*1 
an urgent, moving and world-embracing pu*- 
posc ; and by releasing philosophy from tlic 
bare prison of textualism and scholastic his- 
tory, and setting it to the testing of the aci - 
vities of life with the warning, pleading, cou*. 
selling trumpet of high literature at its lip ■ 
He has made it impossible for any who ha ' 
cars to hear the resonant and shining messa, . 
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of tbic book to acquiesge any longer in the indo- 
lent and uncritical acceptance of literature as 
the polite mental libertinism of humanity, and 
philosophy as its medicine and penance. 

Before a book such as this, criticism of the 
negative order lays aside its microscope and 
scalpel — or expends itself in a feeble reference to 
the merely external fact that the essays included 
in “Creative Unity “ were written under a 
variety of circumstances and without immediate 
organic relationship tc a single central theme. 
What is vital to the world is not the question 
of the mechanism of these essays or their connec- 
tion with former presentations of their subs- 
tance in their author’s books on Personality 
and Nationalism, but the fact that they present 
adequately and maturely their writer’s plea for 
the establishment in human relationships of a 
unity which, by participating in the Divine 
function of Creation, attain’s peace and jo\' ; a 
‘creative unity’ in contradistinction to the 
{iresent world*widc religious, racial, and social 
disunity which, because it is essentially uncrea- 
tivc, and merely productive and destructive, is 
vowed to spiritual abasement, intellectual 
povert}^, and physical misery. 

Such is, in brief, the message oi “Creative 
Tuity’’ and of Tagore to the world. To 
realise its full significance, it is necessary to 
understand the implications which the author 
puts on the words ‘creative’ and ‘uiiitv* and on 
the words ‘nationalism’ and •internationalism’ 
which, to Tagore, stand for the organised 
expression in human society of the opposed 
forces of destruction and creation. 

There is a rough and ready irlea in the 
Iiopular mind of the West that ‘creation’ 
means the making of something out of nothing. , 
The subtler iiiind of the Hast postulates a Crea- 
tive Power, and a Substance which, in being 
cajiablc of response to the Creative Power, has 
within itself the principle of creation. .Ml acti- 
vity of a creative kind is seen as the making 
I Sanskrit, kri. to make) of new combinations 
within limited are as of the (to us) unlimited 
sphere of possible variation in life, substance, 
and form. Creation, therefore, in this sense, is 
not simple reproduction or multiplicity’, but the 
setting up of a process which draws around a 
special centre of energy certain related expres- 
sions in substance and quality, and by ‘making’ 
some new object of art, thrills the maker and 
the beholder with joy in the disclosure through 
the finite of th^ wonder and beauty of the Infi- 
mtc. A rt^ tic creation is possible only fthrougli 
acts of unification in materials and ((ualities ; 
•social creation ( instead of the vast antagonistic 
proliferations of to-day) is possible only througli 
lets of unification in the thoughts and feelings, 
he aims and movements of human i beings, 
"-lys Rabindranath, 

‘ We feel that tljis world is a creation ” ( in the sense 
■Hi li.Tb jusc been bet forth ) ; "that in its centre tlieie is 
>4)iviiie idea which reveals IftcH in an eternal .syiiiplu>n> 


pkiycd on innumerable instruments all keeping perfect 
time. W'e know tliat this great world-verse, that 
runs Irom sky to sky, is not made for the mere enu- 
meration of facts : it has its diroet revelation in our 
delight, 'fliat delight gives us the key to the truth of 
existence : it is personality acting upon personalities 
through incessant manifestations.” 

When a great seer and saycr points his finger 
towards “the truth gf existence,” it behoves 
those who have set out with open eyes on the 
Orcat Exploration for that very Truth, to pay 
close ]|eed to all th.at is involved in the crucial 
statement that “the truth of existence” is 
“personality acting on personalities....” This 
full-minded attention is all the more necessary 
here because it happens that, through the 
exigencies of a language in which the mental 
and material solidity of the (>reek genius is 
predominant, the only word personality that 
Tagore could finil Tor the full expression of that 
ultimate Being, or Hife, or Consciousness, with- 
in which *our little systems’ and the incalcu- 
lable universes revolve, is commonly regarded 
as meaning just the reverse. .Vnd this work-a- 
day reading of the term has come down 
through two thousand yefirs of verbal custom 
from the days of the theatre of Greece and 
Rome, when (as in Japan today) the actor 
hid himself behind a pvrsonn, or mask, the 
thing through which he spoke ( Latin per 
through, sono to speak). In the vocabulary of 
“Creative I'nity’’ the dcrivatiou of ‘personality’ 
is taken further b:ick, from the thing spoken 
through, to the living speaker ; and this deepening 
of meaning refers hot only to the personalities 
that are as cells in the body of the Great Per- 
sonality, but also to the Great I’crsonalitv 
Itself. Within the totality of existence, and 
within its details, there is consciousness, feeling, 
aetivitv. No one of these terms gives full 
expression to the Entity in whom thecc func- 
tions ar<* co-ordinated and given unity of life. 
The word ‘ personality'’ is taken as coming 
( duspite its limitations ) nearest to adequacy 
of meaning. 

In the exercise of consciousness, feeling and 
activity, there arises a sense of satisfaction 
beyond the immediate pleasure of thought, of 
sensation, or of movement. This deeper pleasure 
is the iwiuitln ( bliss ) of ICastern thought that 
is the response between one person and another 
and between the nominally separated persona- 
lities and the Personality of the whole. “The 
Spirit himself bcareth witness with one spirit,” 
as the Christian scripture has it ; “and that 
iiniiicdiaey of intereommunieation arises out of 
the simple inescapable fact that there is no 
getting beyond that totality’ ; that there is 
nothing but that Being, that Lite, that Divine 
Personality.” This, according to Tagore, is 
‘the truth of existence.’ It is also the justifica- 
tion of all those efl'orls to express in terms of 
race and place some apprehension of the Divine 
IVrsonality wliieli have been called authropo- 
luorphisiu and idolatry. 
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It is obvious lluiL a niiiiil to which this 
■‘truth of existence’ ( the liivinc IVrsotiriliLv 
acting on huinan personalities ) is iH)L merely a 
literary iilca but the very breath of its nostrils, 
cannot but look with disajiproval on any 
human activity whose (endcncy is Lorwanls 
exclusiveness or the biiihling ol barriers against 
the Ilow of the Universal Life. There is within 
each human being the impulse to creative unity. 
Says Kabindranath, 

"It Is the oIi|ect ot till" Oneiie-^s williiri^ii i, to 
realise its inlinity by periect ufiivin el luve with otlicrs. 
All obstacles to thi" unl«'n ere itc misery, giving rise to 
the baser passions tleil are expressions ot linitude, 
and ol that "eparatC’nes" which is neg.itive .ind there- 
fore may a." 

Now the word ‘love’ used in the foregoing 
paragraph is not a mere evaporation from the 
surface of a llnid sentimentality. It is the poet’s 
expression of the truth that in the Universal 
l.»ife there is n iirinciplc of cohesion through 
which it maintains its iileiility and continues 
its activity. Sei)arate any branch absolutely 
from the tree of life, and it will die— but the 
assumption of sncii separatic^n is an impossibili- 
ty ; were it possilile the universe would collapst?. 
T.ake away the cohesive principle ( ‘love’ ) from 
the Universal Heing, and it would disintegrate 
into iiothingnoss— but the notion is ab.su rd, for 
Life and Love arc funtlamental ; you cannot 
get around them, or behind llicm, or through 
them, or beyond tliom. I'or which reason 
Kabiiidranaili says, 

“In love wv laid <-< j-'y wliicb \^' ulliir.alii beeriU"i- it 
i-s the ultimate trulli. ' 

Love, too, was the iiliimale trutli to the 
great sccr-poct, Shelley. It was love that 
released the chained Urometheus, ami with him 
set free the suppressed powers of nature and 
humanity. It is eharacterisiie of the dilfereiiL 
approach of West and J:ast to ‘ultimate trutli’ ; 
that to Shelley love wa.s the ke_v of liberation, 
while to Tagore it is the cord of binding. Vet 
both are, in the end, the same. I'he freednm 
that Shelley jlivamed of was freedom for love 
to iind its full expression and voluntarily it) 
seek its allinitics ; llic liiiiding that 'I'agore 
aflirms is the volunlary mergijig of the self ol 
illuminated human beings with otliets in love. 
The one dreamed of love attainable : the other 
alVir ms love present and invincible if put into 
action. The Western poet, from the side ol 
humanity La]);ible of Divinity, .says, ‘We must 
be free in order to love tile JCa^lern poet, from 
the side of the Ibviiiity in humanity, says, ‘We 
must love, in order to be free.’ It is eliaraeter- 
istic, also, of the contrasted but complementary 
points of view ol West «'ind llasl, that, while 
imth poets regard human unity as the essential 
condition of true creation in the ffrt.s and 
sciences ( Shelley in the great chant of the liartli 
at the end of ‘PromcLlicus l.'nboiiiid,’ Tagore 
in ‘CreaMve Unity’ ) the Western poet sees the 
attaiunjciit of woiUbeomradeship as an event 


heyoinl the victory of th_* chained Titan over 
the tyrant Jove ; and the Ivastern poet affirms 
the essential unity of humanity as existence here 
and now, and its recognition as the measure 
and test of all rnovemciits that take to them- 
selves the sacred name of bVeedoni. 

We have said 'the measure and test’ — not the 
tlenial. It is just here that the contact of the 
lue.ssage of Rabindranath Tagore with the 
national movements of the present day has 
been subject to misinterpretation. Years ago, 
when the writer of this article was doing his 
share of work on the literary side of the 
national revival in Ireland, the word ‘inter- 
iiationar was as a red rag to a bull ; it drew 
upon it a licrce opposition with lowered horns 
and dilated nostrils. There are those in India 
to-day who, in their /.cal for their country’s 
welfare, set themselves against the world- wide 
appeal of Tagore. To liis ‘internationalism’ 
they oppose their ‘nationalisin', and do not 
realise ( as the writer failed to realise years 
ago ) that they arc setting tiie part against 
the whole : asserting the fallacy that the inter- 
ests of ;i constellation are opposed to the 
interests of any of the stars which compose it . 
lifting a rchclliuns hand to do hurt to the body 
of which it is a member. 

The real enemy of nationalism is itself, in its 
imposition ol narrowness and exclusiveness on 
its own aims and methods : for these cut it oil 
from the Ilux ol the Divine Life, turn creative 
energy into destructive fever, and set up ant»i- 
gonisms which breed antagonisms. The enemy 
of Indian nationalism is not internationalism, 
hut an alien nationalism. The “plantations" 
of ICnglisli settlers in Ireland and the coming of 
the ",101111 Company” to Indiji were not inter 
national movements liiil predatory excursions 
from the lair of iiationahsiu with intent to 
bring back to the lair as iiiiich and as good 
prey as might be snared or [louriccil upon. 

.\gainst the whole .spirit and operation 
burglarious nationalism Rabindranath sets hi.s 
eoiidemnatioii and prophecy in .speech that 
is kiiidrcil to the ligluening which (as I’aid 
Richard puts it in The Scourge of Christ), 
if it does not illuminate, slays. "The wriggling 
tentacles of a cold-blooded utilitarianism,'' 
says kabindraiiatli, “with which the West 1i;h 
grasped all the easily yielding and sueculenL 
portions of the Jiast,are causing pain and indig- 
nation throughout the Ivastern couiirtics”— and 
causing it nowhere more strongly than ni 
the heart of the great patriot who lliing aw.iv 
title ill rebuke of sin against the spirit 'I 
internationalisni in the barbarities inllicted hy 
the agents of one nation on another. One feels 
llaine of noble scorn in his condemnation ol 
foreign rule that holds itself aloof from 
people i t r u les. 1 1 e say s, 

'■N'ou must know that red tape c^in never be a 
inon lmni:m bond : that nllici.d se.ding-wax can n' f 
])ro vide means «)t Imiiirin atlacliinenr; that it is a pai^ ' •' 
ordeal for liiimnn hi-ings to have \(» receive fav ' 
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Ironi anim tied pi^con-holts, and condescensions from 
printed circulars that give notice, but never speak.” 

But this condemnation strikes no more 
strongly at a foreign bureaucracy than at an 
Indian bureaucracy if it assumes the method 
of the machine. Organisation, Tagore admits, 
is necessary. It is when the spirit of the machine 
assumes ascendancy that it becomes not only 
obnoxious to the elastic and expansive spirit ot 
humanity, but dangerous to the machine itself ; 
for “the repressed personality of man generates 
an inniammable moral gas deadly in its explosive 
force.” 

Here we arc at the central point of Tagore’s 
message to the world in its application to the 
world-struggle now going on ; the point which, 
if deeply pondered, would banish from criticism 
of his utterances the false antithesis of nationa- 
lism and internationalism. The real struggle at 
every stage of human history, whether Ijctwcen 
or within nations, has been, he tells us, “between 
the living spirit of the people and the methods 
of nation-organising between the expanding 
soul of humanity ( Indian or Bnglish ) and 
mechanical limitations that refuse to adapt 
tiiemselves to that expansion. We must tala* 
care, however, nut to look upon the protago- 
nists of this struggle as external enemies, one of 
whf)in must achieve victory by the annihilation 
of the other. The spirit of expansion and the 
spirit of organisation are not foes, but partners 
in one operation, and each achieves victory by 
making just .sullieient concession to the o*lier 
to permit the expression of the Divine Persona- 
lity. There must be growth, says Rabindranatli, 
but “ growth is not that enlargement which is 
merely adding to the dimensions of incomplete- 
ness”, il is “the moveiiioiit of a whole to a yet 
fuller wholeness,” wdiieh implie.s Ilexible organi- 
satimi at every stage of the process ; and there 
must be the shaping service of a limitation that 
is yt t free from rigidii\', “ some spiritual design 
of life” which curbs the activities of the peoples 
of the earth, and transforms the peoples into 
an ‘organic whole.’ The symbol for ‘nation- 
organising’ slioiilil not be red-tape, wliieli 
must be cut or loosed, but an elastic band 
capable of inlinitc expansion. 

In this co-operative struggle the human spirit 
has the force of evolution with it, driving it 
lor ward by necessity, calling it onward by 
idealism, towards the freedom of voluntary 
association. When its deiuamls and methods 
are in line with the spirit of harmony, it sneceeds 
hut if its demands and methods are set towards 
power, it sulTers frnstrat’on until it learns the 
better way. Harmony is the condition in which 
man’s true nature, whicli is spiritual, finds adc- 
‘Piate and appropriate expression, for hannoiiv 

the niediuin whereby personality cominiini- 
^ates fully joyfully with personality and 
= mis the high way and communication with 
'm* Divine Personality— which is “the truth 
' ‘"‘^issteiiee.” But power, pensoiicil or national. 
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can only be generated through restriction and 
suppression which, carried beyond a certain 
point, brings about its own destruction. The 
living air is universal, harmonious, beneliccut ; 
but capture a portion of it in a receptacle and 
subject it to pressure, and you produce an 
elastic, expulsive force which will submit to 
the pressure just to a point of balance between 
its own resistance and the resisting power of 
the agent of pressure. If and when explosion 
eoni(^, it is not the air that is shattered, but 
the things that compress it. The ^delding air, 
that the bird of gentle wing hardly ruilles in its 
passage through it, becomes the ruin of that 
which presses it beyond endurance. 

There is safety only in harmony. The politi- 
cal le.'idcrs of the great nations sec this truth, 
but oiiI_v give it half allegiance. Today they arc 
seeking safety in a hnnuotiy artificially pro- 
<luccd Iw il balance of junver. They might as 
well tr.Y to simulate the harmony of the world- 
encircling ocean by making an alliance of ice- 
bergs. They will only sink with their own 
weight, collide with their own mass-attraction. 
If they want real harm()n 3 ' the^' must melt— melt 
out of “the exclusive advantages which they 
have unjustly ac(iuired’‘ through the exercise of 
frigid power. Instead of this, “the\' arc concen- 
trating their forces for mutual security and 
in this concent ration Tagore sees trouble, for 
the strong think only of the strong, and ignore 
the weak, wherein, he says, lies the peril of their 
losing the liarnu)ny at which thc\' aim. and 
collapsing in a welter of still greater destruction 
than that from which they are blindly trying to 
extricate themselves. Tagore throws his con- 
viction on this matter into a ligure of speech 
which is supremely Indian, intensely vivid, and 
eonclusivc. 

“ riiewc.ik .ire .TS i^real .i danger lor tlie strong 
ai ijuiekvmcl.' for .in eli.pli.mt. they ilo not .I'jsi'st 
pruj4re’'.'j liivaii'se thry do not resist; lliev only drag 
ilown.” 

The beague of Ihiropean K1 pliants is on the 
edge of the Asian (Jiiicksaml— “ Vet in the 
psYchology of the strong” no account is taken 
of “the terribleiiess of the weak.” The ‘powers’ 
on both sides of the I’acillc have made a pact 
safeguanliiig them from one another ; but japan 
has under her feet the dangerous weakness of 
Korea. 

This is the perilous |)osition in which huma- 
nity stands to-day. It is summed up in a 
passage in “Creative I’nity ” which is not only 
literature at its higlie.st ( feeling and thinking 
with intensity but is an admonition carried to 
the height of propliee^-’ that cries on behalf of 
the repressed of all lands and ages, the doom, 
sooner or later, of the one eiieinx* of the human 
spirit, the spirit of greed which incarnates in 
tlic r.'Fpaeious nations; 

" Politicians I'.Tlculatc upon tlie number (»!' mailed 
hands lh.Tt aie m | I on the sword hilt'. . they do not 
IMKiscss ilic third CM’ to see the i;re.it hivisible hand 
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that clasps in silence tlit; hand of the helpless and 
waits its time. Tho strong form their league by a 
combination of powers, driving the weak to form their 
own league alone with their God. I know 1 am 
crying in the wilderness when I raise the voice of 
warning ; and while the West is busy with its orga- 
nisation of a machine-made peace, it will continue to 
nourish by its iniquities the iindergrounil forces of 
earthquake in the I'astern continent. 'Fhe West 
ssems unconscious that Science, by pr«>viding it with 
more and more power, is tempting it to suicide and 
encouraging it to accept the challenge ol the dis;^mcd; 
it does not know that the challenge comes Pan a 
higher source.” 

What is the way of escape from the universal 
catastrophe that is inherent in the.se circum- 
stances? It has moved by implication parallel 
with the foregoing considerations. Th« solid 
cicar-edged path of constructive idealism is 
under every step of the poet’s criticism—though 
with the sensitiveness of the artist, he refrains 
from didactic summarisation of the obvious. 
He says, 

“ I have often been blamed for merely giving 
warning, and offering no alternative. When we 
sulTer as a result of a particular sy.‘'tem, we liclicve 
that some other system would bring us better luck. 
We are apt to forget that all systL’ins jiroducc evil 
sooner or later, when the psycliology which is at the 
root of them is wrong... And because we are trained 
to confound cfheient 'system with moral goodness itself, 
every ruined system makes us more and more distrust- 
ful of moral law. Therefore 1 do not put my faith 
in any new institution, but in the individuals all 
over the world who think clearly, feci nobly and act 
rightly, thus becoming the channels of moral truth.” 


Tagore’s message, therefore, as summed up 
in this book, is addressed neither to thought 
which stultifies itself in systems nor to feeling, 
which circumscribes and artificially intensifies 
itself in exclusive movements, but to that 
shart of the Divine Being which every man 
and woman possesses in his and her personality. 
But the ends of personality arc not fulfilled in 
appropriation and accumulation : these frust- 
rate the purpose of life, the interplay of 
Personality on personalities. 

“For us the highest purpose of this world is 
not merely living in it, knowing it and making use 
of it, but re.ili.sing our own selves in it through 
expansion of sympathy : not alien.iting ourselves 
from it and dominating it but comprehending and 
uniting it with ourselves in perfect union.” 

Two means at hand to this end are educa- 
tion and art ; in the first but in a diflcrent 
form and spirit from that obtainable in India 
today can be found a meeting ground between 
persons and groups of persons “where there 
can be no (piestion ofconllicting interests,” but 
only a common pursuit of truth and a common 
sharing of the world’s heritage of culture ; in 
the second is the means of atts^inment of 
expression, which is fullilmcnt. 

*'In everyday life our personality moves in a 
n.iirow circle of immediate self-interest, and therefore 
our feelingi .and events, within that short range, 
become prominent subjects for ourselve^'. In their 
vehement self-assertion they ignore their unity with 
the All But art gives our personality the disinterested 
freedom of the eternal, tlicrc to find it in its true 
perspective.*’ 


AN liDUCATlONAD PKOGKA.MMIv FUR BFNCiAL 


1 

D uring the last eight years, education 
in England has gone through, what 
may be called without exaggeration, 
a new birth. J he revolution in linglish 
social life caused by the war and those 
still mightier disturbing factors, the econo- 
mic collapse and financial cataclysm of 
after- war liurope, have not been able 
to shake the broad foundations of the 
new educational system of England, be- 
cause it has been organised on an en- 
during basis, according to a carefully 
thought out, consistent and methodkally 
pursued plan, which can defy the changes 
of time and personality, hngland owes 


this marvellous achiev'cment to the genius 
of her Minister of Uducalion, the Right 
Hon’ble Mr. II. A. L. Fisher, supported 
by the unselfish and energetic educated 
public opinion of the country. 

In India, the value ahd permanence of 
our advance in all departments of lilc, 
—political, economic, social and military, 
—depend entirely on the reorganisation ol 
our children’s ^ucation on a modern 
and progressive basis, casting off the 
cherished shams and shibboleths of old, 
the dead weight of convention and custom, 
which have ruled us so long. Our nc\^ 
educational system must ‘cdhie to grip^^ 
with the facts ol life ; it cannot any 
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longer afford to doze p1iiloso|)hicaliy in 
the dreamland of Lapiita. Its strength, 
nay, its very life, will depend on its 
whole-hearted recognition of reality 
and merciless rejection of all sham and 
show, ‘window dressing’ and newspaper 
advertisement. In proportion as it is 
real and sound, it will stimulate the 
nation’s energies and succeed in adapting 
itself to changes in circumstance ; it 
will easily find the means of its support 
in the national resources ( in men and 
money ) improved by it ; it will, by it« 
normal daily operation, work off the 
inertia of time and the invisible deaden- 
ing effect of custom. The test of our 
educational system will be the character 
of our educated countrymen and the 
altered life and resources of our country, 
—not the tons of printed parchments 
distributed to droves of youngmen fantas- 
tically dressed in mediaeval monkish 
costume. 

II 

For achieving this result, two things 
are necessary: (a) We should adopt a 
clearly thought out plan of educational 
reform and reorganisation, considered ns 
a whole, with correlated parts which 
change and advance in constant reference 
to one another, (b) A wise and public 
spirited Minister of Education to carry 
the plan through the Legislature and 
give efl'ect to it through the academic 
lL\'ecrtive. Rememl)er that the other 
provinces ol India are not standing still in 
this matter. Wake up, Bengal ! You 
require a Fisher ; but unless your public 
opinion is trained and organised to sup- 
port him, even a Fisher will be power- 
less ; he will be a voice crying in the 
wilderness, a prophet breaking his head 
against a stone wall. 

The recent educational advance in Eng- 
land has set to itself the following aims 

(i) Strengthening the foundatron by 
making primary education really efficient, 
fhe means adopted arc improvement of 
'fie quality of the teachers by increasing 
■ heir pay and making it regular f on a 
faded scale \and free from uncertainty." 

* "fhe teachers’ contributory pension ( iinprovc- 
’'>«:nt ) scheme is now before Parliament. 


(ii) E.\tending the range of national 
education by making secondary educa- 
tion almost universal, fo this end, the 
age of compulsory attendance at schools 
has been raised so as to include “young 
persons’* between and 10; and the 
number of secondary schools and secon- 
dary school-teachers will be steadily in- 
creased in order to supply the need 
created by this poliev of expansion. 
Only a greatly enlarged grant from the 
State and local bodies can make this ex- 
pansion possible. The economic distress 
of the country after the war is retard- 
ing the full enforcement of this scheme. 

(iii) Securing greater cfTwiency in teach- 
ing by means of conferences, commissions 
and reports on the best methods of teach- 
ing specific branches like Imglish, modern 
language.s, the classics. Science, etc. ‘The 
Parrot’s Training’ is at a discount there. 

(iv) Greater co-operation and division 
of labour among the (Universities, so as 
to economise expenditure and prevent 
the over-lapping of effort. 

(v) Where practicable, the reform of 
University constitutions, so as to give the 
public an effective interest in the I’niver- 
sity and a voice in shaping its policy 
and aims and choosing its executive,— 
by means of a Court elected on a wide 
popular and diversified basis, while leaving 
purely academic questions to be dealt 
with l)y a body of academic experts. Xo 
University can now afford to remain a 
narrow oligarchy,— still les.s an autocracy. 

Ill 

The most crying need of Bengal today 
is the improvement of Secondary educa- 
tion. It is the key-stone of our educa- 
tional arch, and the entire system, Pri- 
mary and University, depends upon it. 
If our secondary schools are made really 
efficient, they will, on the one hand, send 
forth capable teachers to our primary 
schools and reliable workmen into various 
walks of life (with the exception of the 
few learned professions), and, on the other 
hand, they will turn out ( a select body 
of) students really able to profit by Univer- 
sity teaching and prevent the present 
economic waste of our Colleges doing 
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what is really school work during the first 
two years of their course. 

Our growing educational expenditure 
will' be justilied only if our sons become 
better fitted for the^ struggle of life in 
coiiser|uence of it, and not if they repeat 
the parrot’s training imbibed from the 
black-board of a silent lecturer or the 
type-written “lecturc-notes” of a U*acher 
who did not teach that branch. N^erely 
stamping them with two letters of the 
alphabet by some rapidly-operating 
multiple-action machine, cannot increase 
their survival value in the modern world, 
however much the machine-owner may 
blow his own trumpet. 

It is admitted on all hands that our 
high schools at present turn out students 
whose education is too literary and too 
narrow to enable them to join any 
business, technical or professional school 
without further prcllminnrj teaching,— 
which evil the school-leaving test is 
elsewhere designed to counteract ; at the 
same time even this “literary” education 
is not sulliciently sound and high to enable 
them to pursue immediately the literary 
education imparted by the Colleges. 
Business employers, technical teachers and 
College lecturers alike have been complain- 
ing of the unsatisfactorv quality and 
daily decrcfisinj:*' ( average ) intellectual 
equipment of our Matriculates. Therefore 
the Matriculation teaching and examina- 
tion should be taken out of the hands 
of the University and placed under the 
control and guidance of a Secondary 
Board composed mainly of business men, 
actual teachers and the educated public 
(representing society and the guardians), 
with the necessary leaven of higher educa- 
tional experts. 

IV 

They should first improve the pay and 
qualifications of the II. B. School teachers 
and the ecjuipment of the schools not 
buildings at present ; do not lock up too 
much money in brick and mortar. 1'hen 
the standard of the Matriculation can 
be easily, almost automatically, ^raised 
to what it was till about 25 years ago, 
(remedying, however, the narrowness of 


range and inelasticity which marked it 
in those early times). The deplorable 
lowering of the standard in order to bring 
more students to the higher University 
examinations which in recent years, has 
made the Calcutta Matriculation the 
laughing stock of the rest of India and fill 
the adjoining Universities of Dacca and 
Patna with bewilderment and Bengal 
teachers and employers with despair, should 
be firmly checked. When a really sound 
and fairly high general education is at last 
secured by the reformed Matriculation, 
it will be the gateway to professional 
and technical institutions, to many of the 
services and to business employment. 
Our young men, thus educated, will be able 
to earn their bread after only two years 
of special training and derive the fullest 
benefit from such training. To take one 
example only ; the low quality and poor 
success of Bengali short-hand reporters 
(with a few honourable exceptions) is 
rightly ascribed by their examiners and 
employers to the very defective general 
education and extremely poor knowledge 
of l.nglish with which they now leave 
our High Schools. A few enterprising 
spirits among them, no doubt, teach them- 
selves privately while at work, and thus 
improve their chances in life, in spite ol 
our schools. Madrasi reporters, on the 
other hand, are man for man better hands 
by reason of their superior general know- 
ledge and keenness at work. Here, as in 
all other departments, success in the 
modern world depends on efficiency and 
real ability and not on University degrees, 
grace marks and “moderated” results. 
It is the interest of every employer, every 
guardian and even every student, in 
Bengal that the final examination of our 
school course shouhl be taken out of the 
hands of a cumbrous overgrown inefficient 
machine chained to Calcutta, whose main 
occupation and chief interest lie in soniv- 
thing else, ( viz , “higher ” studies ), tn 
whom the Matriculation is only a moiiev- 
bringing instrument, and which has sii ' ■ 
cceded in causing the collapse of our entlic 
educational system by rendering the Cal- 
cutta Matriculation of ^recent ye*'‘'S 
ridiculous. 
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Oui* secondary schools and school- 
masters having been improved, the Secon- 
dary Board will then apply itself to 
making the School Final examination a 
test of sound general knowledge, a work- 
ing mastery of hmglish, and character. 
This examination should not be, like the 
present Matriculation, a predominantly 
literary test, with a curriculum formidable 
on paper (which renders cram inevitable), 
while the actual examination is a farce. 
A real working knowledge of modern 
Imglish prose— and not philology nor 
rhetoric nor the acrobatics of grammari- 
ans, which disfigure Matriculation papers, 
—should be the first thing aimed at. This 
can be easily secured if the other subjects 
are taught through the vernacular, with 
the gain of discounting unintelligent 
memory work and finding a place for 
science and “modern knowledge”. School 
teachers and the general public co-opera- 
ting on this Board will keep the course 
and standard constantly in t mch with 
iiiodeni reipiircmeiits and save them from 
hccoming a dead routine. 

\' 

When this first requisite of reform from 
the bottom upwards has been secured, the 
next step in advance will he taken by 
following the recommendations of the 
Haldane Commission and raising certcaiii 
select well-equipped schools to a standard 
two ycais^ higher than that of the pre.scnt 
Matriculation class, without however 
calling them Intermediate colleges and 
thereby bringing on them the indescribable 
confusion (already experienced at I’atna I 
ol control by two diverse authorities (the 
Tniversity and the Bo.tnl) with their two 
<liverse ideals and standanls. fhese will 
be perfected schools, doing (with greater 
clhciency and less noise, show and cost) 
the work of our intermediate college 
classes. No dilliculty will be found by 
their passed students in joining medical, 
engineering or commercial colleges. Their 
literary qualification will be no le.ss, and 
their mental breadth and alertness, habits 
and physical • training distinctly better 
than those of the present LA’s and l.Sc’s. 

10 


This improvement will remove one of the 
sadde.st sights of Bengal, — young men 
in thousands going up blindly, mechani- 
cally, from school to college, receiving 
the same ‘general ’ (or literary ) education 
till at the end of their college career they 
run against a blind wall and find that they 
have learnt to be nothing except school- 
masters and clerks,— and not even 
‘trained’ school-masters and ‘steno- 
grapher’ clerks, who are more highly paid 
than the general run of these two classes. 
The deplorable spectacle of passed Matrics 
in their thousands fighting for admission 
to our overcrowded colleges ( giving the 
same ‘general’ education as the schools ) 
and ot inefficient ill-e(iuipped colleges 
springing up ( or older colleges opening 
branches of a similarly poor quality ) to 
catch these young men, will, it is hoped, 
be a thing of the past. 

Our colleges will benefit in two ways 
from the proposed reform : ( a ) All and 
sundry will not enter the colleges after the 
Matric, but only those who have the 
means and capacity to pursue a University 
course ; hence there will be no inefiicients 
to retard the progress of the whole class 
and drag down the level of examinations. 
( h ) The colleges will get students who 
can really follow the lectures of the pro- 
fessors in the class and can supplement 
these lectures by guided private study in 
the library,— the two things essential in a 
true college student. The under-graduate 
course can then be reduced to three 
years ( from the four of the present 
arrangement ), leaving to those who elect 
it, two ycjrs more for postgraduate 
work. With keener and better educated 
freshmen to start with, our colleges will 
be able to discard their present lower 
two years of school work, keep a smaller 
but more highly (jualified stall, and (with 
smaller numbers to handle ) put their 
resources to the best use by following a 
scheme of co-operation, each college 
specialising in a particular subject or 
group of allied subjects, instead of diffus- 
ing its energies over all of them as now. 
There ^is no reason why the five large 
private colleges in Calcutta should be as 
like each other as eggs, or why there 
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shquld be two colleges doing exactly the 
same kind of work so close together as, 
say, Krishiiagar and Berhampur. 

VI 

The basis of our educational system 
having been thus made sound and suited 
to modern requirements, and a wide door 
opened from the reformed schools to the 
professions ( except the very learned ), 
the next step will be the reform of the 
constitution of our Tniversity. The evil 
of the present regime is felt throughout 
the country and public opinion has been 
clearly pronounced against its continu- 
ance. All that is now required is to frame 
a definite scheme of reconstruction adap- 
ted to our needs and the altered 
conditions, political and economic, of 
the after- war world. It will be the 
business of the Legislature to prepare such 
a scheme and of the true leaders of the 
nation to push it through. 1 can here 
suggest only a few lines of advance 

The electorate for the Court ( old 
'Senate* ) should be as wide as the 
graduate community, so that it may 
truly reflect national feeling and ensure 
national control o\er the policy and 
activity of the University and the 
selection of its executive Council ( old 
‘Syndicate* ). U should be guarded 
against the risk of falling into the de- 
graded and demoralising state of a 
narrow oligarchy, dividing the “spoil** 
among its members or clientele or register- 
ing the edicts of one man- Public opinion 
should be made to per vail in its delibera- 
tions. 

As a means to this end the franchise of 
the Court should be thrown open to all 
graduates on a nominal registration fee 
of one Kupee ( and not the present income- 
tax ol i<s. 10 ) a year, with S])ecial 
electorates for college teachers, graduate 
school teachers, certain learned bodies 
and commercial interests. A minimum 
number of Mohammad? n members should, 
at the present stage of our political 
growth, be secured by law, and whenever 
this number is not reached through the 
general constituencies, the special Muslim 
electorate would come into operation to 
fill up the deficiency. 


Certain precautions should be provided 
for specifically in the Act. incidents of 
recent years which have been the talk of 
society in Bengal and even in other 
provinces, show that it is not safe to leave 
purity of administration to chance. With- 
out going into the details of this un- 
savoury subject, a matter of public 
notoriety already, we may demand — 

( a ) Secrecy of voting in the elections 
to Court. Council and Boards,— no person 
interested personally or through any 
relative being given access to the voting 
papers. Certain rules for preventing 
bribery and influence at elections already 
adopted by the Madras and Dacca Univer- 
sities. 

( b ) The reign of law, as opposed to 
personal consideration, in the distribution 
of academic titles, rewards and honours. 
One rule for all men and for all yeans, 
operating of itself and not requiring to be 
set going by an individual petition. 

( c ) Anonymity of the candidates for 
examinations, and a wide selection of ex- 
ternal examiners to prevent any “domestic 
arrangement**. 

( d ) The laying down of clear general 
principles binding the examiners as 
opposed to the “simple ignoring** of a 
paper bv the unrcaS(>ning show of hands, 
IT against 2. Wherever you may draw 
the boundary line between a First class 
and a Second, or a Pass and a “Fail**, you 
are sure to have some candidate imme- 
diately below the line. The law should 
take away from the examiners the tempta- 
tion— and take away the examiners from 
the pressure— to boost up that some- 
body on the ground that he is just short 
by 4 or 5 per cent, either without re- 
examining his papers or examining them 
with a biassed mind and on a lower stan- 
dard than in the case of the other candi- 
dates. If you boost up, have an open 
general rule for all years and all such 
cases. 

( e ) Publicity of transactions and the 
recording of reasons for every breach of 
law or morality, instead of the bare 
final result ( often in cryptic language )• 
Keep the original mark-shebts. 

( f ) Clear division of responsibility. 
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Tlie IJniversity in its operation should 
he an organism, each limb having life 
and action of its. own, nnd not a niecha- 
nisfli, moved by the power transmitted 
from one central dynamo and dead when 
that centre stops working. 

VII 

I'cform will be hopeless unless the 
University chief of the future and his 
responsible associates have a true orienta- 
tion of aims, unless they look forward 
to the future of the country and not to 
the immediate present, unless they lay 
to heart the old old theological maxim, 
“Cupidity is the root of all evils,** and 
light against tempting schemes for bring- 
ing grist to the University niHl and 
securing press applause by means of ‘petty 
shifts and temporary expedients.* 

Such a reform, if it can be safeguarded 
against perversion to personal (or family) 
ends, oligarchical “law”-lessness and 
“special cases** will result in introducing 
a new element of purity, efficiency and 
genuine light into our national life in its 
highest aspects. It will teach our teachers 
to be worthy of their task of national 
uplift and guidance of national thought, 
instead of raking in the muck for a few 
additional examinerships and extra pay 
lor the supposed teaching of additional 
subjects. It will enable our sons to 
stand in tlic open competition of the 
world. The reign of impersonal law and 
the t-ear division of responsibility in the 
conduct of I’niversity business wdll assure 
its future students that they will reap 
rewards in strict proportion to their 
honest labour, without owing anything 
to chance or favouritism, without losing 
anything through the intervention of the 
private coach or the near relative. Career 
(ill the University) will be open to talent 
without requiring the arts of the courtier 
and the literary pull*. The same rule will 
apply to all. All disheartening distinctions 
will be things of the past. Nobody will 
care to ask whose son is he ? or who is 


the author of this (unexarained) competi- 
tive thesis ? 

Students will flock to University lec- 
tures in the full assurance that they can 
have there what cannot be had elsewhere, 
—uot “type- written copies of (undelivered) 
lecture-notes supplied out of the fee-fund,** 
not the rapid improvisations of any 
tired Alipui mokhtar*ov Sealdali snkhtar 
labelled as “higher study** lectures, nor 
the abstracts of text-books and plots of 
modern, novels written on the black- 
board by a “lecturer** who is physically 
incapable of ‘lecturing*, — bfit the life’s 
work of a stall* devoted to their respec- 
tive sciences, w^ho had garnered knowledge 
single-mindedly, tirelessly in the past 
and are still garnering it, -who scorn 
riches gained by the arts of the courtier 
or the hack, — a stall* smaller certainly than 
now, but less bizarre and more efficient, 
more averse to defend themselves by 
claiming analogy with Oscar Wilde, more 
keenly bent on developing character in 
their pupils by their own example and 
precept, and more constant to the Univer- 
sity because assured of security of tenure, 
open treatment and honourable conditions 
of work. The University chief, by wise 
economic reform, w’^ill prove that there is 
no real cause for despairing of the ade- 
quacy of the University’s existing resources 
to all its legitimate reasonable ends, and 
that the present policy of alternately 
whining in the streets and snarling at 
the custodian of the public purse is as 
unnecessary as the starving of its paid 
servants and the demand of “patriotic 
(money) sacrifices’* Irom them. He will 
not delight in the title of Naboh-mnker 
because be will know that the xMabobs of 
the post-graduate department will end 
by making him ‘The Emperor of the 
baharas.’ 

Jadlxath Saukar. 

* In Indii certain members of the indigenous 
avocassairc c'ass are permitted to act as soheitors, 
when they are railed {am ) mokhtats. 
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SrONTANEOUSNESS 
( .1 study of the nvt of Sunaynni Devi. ) 


T he plant docs not know when it 
blooms. Nor do birds sing deliber- 
ately. They are active with their 
whole and inmost being and need no 
reflective intellect. Sunny ani Devi paints 
her pictures in the same way. She was 
never taught how to draw, and so 
her untouched spontaneousness directly 
blooms in colours and sings in lines. 

Her pictures have no design, for they 
have growm. Unbroken and unswerving 
is the flow of lines, for no hesitation de- 
flects them from the course they take 
as they well forth out of her very nature ; 
they surge in grave traiuiuiUity and clasp 
groups and Tigures ; they are forceful 
and languid, vsclf-asscrting and full of 
surrender ; their curvature is the same 
which the passing breeze gives to the 
heavy ears of corn ; all the warmth and 
light which surrounds ripe fields shines 
forth from these lines. 

Vigorous fatigue, the relaxation of a 
fully grown, fully ripened life, clings— dark 
red, dark green— round girlish faces. Their 
sarccs arc not made of cloth, but f>l 
some tender mood,— so expressive are 
they. They protect their wearers with 
a wide and generous flow. They are 
no longer garments, but cradles which 
rock wdth motherly solicitude the pensive, 
mysterious being of young girls who 
have learnt the secret before it is told. 
'I'herefore their e 3 ’es do not look al)out ; 
they know where they are ; tliev are 
messengers from the world within, the 
world veiled by the sweep of red and 
green sarccs. It is through these eyes, 
long and steady, yet alert like wagtails, 
that their thoughts and feelings arc sent 
out and enliven the picture. 

In this way the paintings gain «i two- 
fold rhythm : that calm and sonorous 
swing which pervades them as the wind 
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pervades the fields, that grave How whicli 
organises the picture and gives it stabi- 
lity' : and the other movement which 
counteracts it,— alert, sharp and light it 
flashes through the eyes and hurries over 
the broad masses of colour, itself colour- 
less, thin, nothing but pure movement. 
That is how eyes and mouths and hands 
become one expressive gesture, which 
flits across the composed flow of the 
composition, (juiek like the flight of birds. 

Thus the fleeting expression of the 
moment and the everlasting state of soul 
arc visualised in a poise of perfect 
equilibrium. This simultaneous manifesta- 
tion of life’s duality, who^ melody is at 
the same time fugitive and eternal, is 
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li.M I. UR TIIK W .\M)ER1N(; MlNSIRF.l.. 

By SrccMiiali Snn.iyani Devi. 

llic vital essence of Sunayani Devi’s art. 
It is a flircct /growth out of the Indian 
vSpiiit, which takes up without clVort the 
unbroken tradition of Ajanta. That 
Aloghul pcaintin^ attempted to make 
Indian art smaller ( in si/e, vigour and 
experience ) is forgiven and forgotten. 
lJuconscious, vet sure, the pure Indian 
curve unfolds its calm and elegiac melody. 

Probably no man of the present age 
could create so spontaneously and yet 
with roots fastened so deej) in a tradition 
of about 2()( 0 years. It needs all the 
instinct of a woman, the sensitiveness 
of her hand, her innate sense of security 
that the chain of life, of which she feels 
herself to be a link, is never broken. Do 
we not see in Indian ^/pant^-drawings how^ 
the edgcless,«ilowing movement of round 
lines,— the life movement of the art of 


India,— is reborn again and again in its 
unknown simple village girls of our 
own day ? 

Sunayani Devi belongs to a family of 
artists. Some f)f her brothers painted 
long ago the eaves of Ajanta, and others 
worked later on in Italy, as for instance, 
Margaritonc d’ Arc/zo and Guido da 
Siena, by whom the spirit of St. Francis 
found visualisation. None of this frater- 
nity, however, imitated any of the others, 
nor could they have been mutually in- 
fluenced in anv other way, for none of 
them even knew of the others’ existence. 
Fiut such is the law of creation that all 
human inner experienee, which is moving 
in its own f)articnl;ir direction, cannot 
but lind expression, whatever be the 
time or place, in similar forms ( cf., the 
almost verbal identity of the recorded 
experiences of mystics of all ages and 
countries). The same unhesitating sure- 
ness, which guides the sweep of her brush, 
niakc.s Sunayani Devi select the colours 
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are displayed on one level with soft greys 
and browns of complexion, walls and 
curtains. 

The intensity of such an art, purely 
instinctive because it follows an inborn 
tradition, necessarily is confined to itself. 
No learning, no outside influences what- 
soever, can develop it. These, on the 
contrary, are bound to distract it from 
its root, to dissolve and to destroy it. 
There is another danger, which some- 
times menaces Sunayani l)evi and that is 
the interest she takes in life and in stories. 
The creative source may get choked up 
with things seen and imagined if descrip- 
tive illustration claims the tools by 
which creation used to manifest itself. 
The alertness of eyes and movements 
then becomes predominant, and from the 
busy play of feeling and action the calm- 
ness of her ins[)iration has to withdraw. 

Sunayani Devi has all the w<-"alth of the 
artist within her own self. She need do 
nothing else but listen to the secret song 
of the guardian of her treasure, in order 
to create master-works. 

STIiLLA KkAMRISCII. 



liy the courtesy of the artist Mr. Charuchandra Roy, u.sc, 
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By Sreem.'iti Sunayani Devi. 

red and green. Solemn in its monotony 
is her unvaried colour-scheme. Gold and 
black, economically distributed, give re- 
lief and de()th, while the red and green 
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HARRY THUKU AND THE ‘NATIVE RISING* IN EAST AFRICA 


1 

I N a recent number of the Modern Review 
I gave raj own impression of Harry 
Thuku, whose sudden deportation, 
without any trial or warning, excited the 
Africans in Kenya to such an extent, 
that they marched forward in large 
numbers into Nairobi with a threaten- 
ing attitude, and after refusing to 
disperse were shot at by the police and 
military with many casualties. There has 
come to me by the African Mail to day 
( June 2lst ) a full account of what 
occurred from those whose word may 
be trusted, together with very important 
evidence about Harry Thuku. To recall 
what 1 had previously recorded,— Harry 
Thuku was a young African Christian, 
who had taken up the cause of his fellow 
countrymen. The things that he had spe- 
cially brought forward, in a perfectly cons- 
titutional manner, by means of petitions 
and resolutions passed at public meetings, 
were as follows : — 

(1) The terrible abuse of Hogging 
practised by settlers. The weapon used 
was the kihnkoj or rhinoceros-hide lash. 
The use of this, to an almost unlimited 
extent, had again and again, I was told, 
nearly brought about a native rising 
on a small scale. The best settlers were 
altogether against it, but they could 
not restrain the worst. 

(2) rile continual attempt, counte- 
nanced by the i^mropean Convention of 
Associations, to frirce a ])liant govern- 
ment to encroach still further in the 
‘reserves* which are the only soil left to 
the original inhabitants of the country ; 
for the Africans are not allowed to own, 
or buy, agricultural land in the High- 
lands, outside these ‘reserves*. 

(2) To claim that a fait proportion 
of the revenue collected, by means of 
the hut taxf from the Africans should 
he returned to them in grants for the 


education of their children. I cannot 
remember the exact figure spent on edu- 
cation out of the seven to eight hundred 
thousand pounds, annually collected in 
taxes from the natives, but it was dis- 
gracefully low. There has been a very 
slight improvement lately. 

(4-) I o prevent young girls and young 
women being enticed or forced out of 
the reserves for labour purposes. The 
immorality, which regularly followed 
such female labour recruitment, has been 
explained by Dr. Norman Leys, who was 
a medical officer in the Mritish Hast 
Africa Protectorate in the days before 
it was made Kenya Colony. One of 
his sentences 1 remember, in which he 
speaks of the practices of the recruited 
men.— 

“They are paid their wages by the 
month, and they marry by the month. 
The system fits the life.’’ 

II 

It must be remembered that these Afri- 
can natives are absolutely at the mercy 
of the ruling race. They have no repre- 
sentative of their own on the Council ; 
no education to speak of; only about 
one in ten thousand can speak English ; 
and there arc very few English indeed 
who can speak the clillerent native langua- 
ges. 'Die usual mode of intercourse is 
a smattering of Sorahili,— the coast lan- 
guage with Arabic roots. They have 
had all their lands taken away from them 
in the Highlands except certain reserved 
areas ; and everything has been done to 
get them out of the reserves for cheap 
labour purposes. It is (juite easy for 
settlers to combine and keep the prices 
of labour down, and therefore their wages 
on the farm? are always disgracefully 
low. More than 600,000 of them were 
‘recruited,* I was told, in labour corps, 
during the war. We, in India, know what 
that word ‘recruiting* meant, from our 
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experiences in the Punjab* The Fellahin 
of Egypt also could tell a story about 
it ! 

In South Africa, I had many long 
talks with a British OfKcer, who was 
pay-master of certain native labour corps, 
employed in German East Africa. He 
was a university man,— I think from 
Oxford,— a gentleman in every sense of the 
word. He told me that he was haunted 
day and night since the war by the sights 
he had seen,— the way the natives were 
treated, on the forced ma relies, in pursuit 
of the enemy. One figure in rupees sticks 
in my memory to this day. He said that, 
in the final settling up of accounts. 
Sly million rupees was never chiimed at 
all, and no one could tell anything about 
the men, who had earned it, or their 
dependents. It simply went back into 
the Treasury ‘unclaimed’. 

Those who read what I am now writ- 
ing have to get the background of it 
all before they can understand Harry 
ihuku and his fate. He was one of the 
infinitesimally small number of East 
Africans who could speak English iluently 
and think in modern ways, lie, and 
a very tiny group of like-minded 
persons, had formed an East African 
Association through which they hoped, 
with apathetic faith and confidence (which 
we in India know so well), to get their 
people’s grievances righted by petitions 
and to receive justice from tlie King. 
Their whole work, as 1 saw it being 
carried on in my own presence, was done 
by holding meetings and passing resolu- 
tions and sending in petitions. But this, 
from the first, appeared highly dangerous 
and ofknsive to the European settlers. 

HI 

Then followed attempt after attempt 
to get Harry Thuku punished, or checked 
or reprimanded, by the ruling chiefs be- 
longing to his tribe. Here again the simi- 
larity to Indian conditions shows it.self. 
For the tribal chiefs have been pampered 
and bribed and flattered by the ruling 
white race ; they have become so utterly 
dependent on this ruling race for their 
position and credit, that a hint from the 


rulers is enough for them to act (ipon 
at once. They dare not refuse. 

But Harry Thuku appears to have been 
able to escape from the terrors of tribal 
discipline. He remained in Nairobi. There his 
intimate friends were members of the Indian 
Community, who sympathised with him 
in his eflbrts to win freedom for his people. 
He was allowed to keep his oflice close 
to the office of the Indian Association ; 
and in every petition he wrote or reso- 
lution which he framed, he used to receive 
their h(*lp. I used to meet him there every 
day on my way to the oflice of the Indian 
Association. 

It is an exceedingly common charge 
brought against the Indian community, 
that Indians have done nothing to help 
the African natives. In this instance of 
Harry Thuku we find real kindness shown 
by the Indian communit}-^ to the one 
or two educated African natives, who 
could best of all help their own country- 
men to resivSt oppression by constitu- 
tional means and stand up for their 
rights. There, when this kind of help 
is given, at once the cry is raised, that 
the Indians are teaching the natives to 
be seditious ! As a matter of fact, 
the one thing that the average Euro- 
pean is constantly afraid of, as he looks 
to the future, is lest the Indians should 
become too ‘friendly’ with the natives, and 
should take u{) the position of ‘agita- 
tors’ for the rights of the natives. 

IV 

1 now come to the evidence, which 
lies before me, in Harry Thuku’s own 
case. The first point to notice is, that 
although the judge, in any event, would 
have been a European, who might be 
expected to deal severely with an actual 
case of sedition, if the evidence for such 
existed, no evidence whatever was brought 
before any court. Marry Ihuku him- 
self states that, after his deportation, 
he was told by the Senior Commissioner 
of Kismayu ( the place to which he was 
deported ) that there was no particular 
information available aifecting himself, 
but if any was afterwards available he 
would be told. That was all that was 
said officially. 
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We have furthet the direct evidence 
of Mr. F. Dracott,' Bar-at-law, whose 
own clerk, George Mugekenji, appears to 
Jiave been arrested at the same time 
as Harry Thuku. Mr. Dracott is evidently 
tfomewhat nervous at taking up this 
case at all. He states at the beginning 
of his application to the Governor,— “At 
the outset, 1 would beg to state, that 
1 have undertaken this work on the very 
(lelinite understanding, that all 1 would 
do for my clients must be on absolutely 
constitutional grounds and with a view, 
if possible, to get the Government of 
\'our Excellency to show some clemency to 
my clients.” 

‘Clemency’ is a strange word for a 
practising barrister to use, who is taking 
up a case where no evidence whatever 
lias been given to form that his clients 
are guilty ! 

Mr. I racott then goes on to show, 
that the Act, under which Harry and 
(Jeorge were deported, lavs down very 
clearly how, before deportation, tliere 
should l)e sudlcient evidence on onili to 
satisfy the Governor of the genuineness of 
the charge, 

“As far as I am instructed,” he 
goes on to say, “neither of my clients 
have the slightest notion, what the evi- 
dence against them amounts to, or by 
whom it was given, or in what manner.” 

He then explains to the (Governor, 
that ‘evidence on oath’ according to 
the Indian Evidence Act, which is in force 
in Kenya, means statements of witnesses 
made on oath, in their examination in 
chief, and includes statements made by 
them in cross examination and re-exami- 
nation. 

Mr. Dracott shows from the example 
of his own clerk, (k*orge, wlio was de- 
ported along with Harry, how impossible 
it was that any such process of taking 
of ‘evidence on oath’ could have been 
‘■arried out. George had been in Mr. 
bracott^s office for several days beforc- 
l»and, and was evidently absolutely un- 
concerned abou^ any action Govermiient 
'vas taking against him. This appeared 

Mr. Dracott ( to quote his own cau- 
'^lous words ) “clearly to show a certain 
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amount ol innocence.” George was there- 
fore not aware of any evidence having 
been recorded against him, and was 
given no opportunity of cross examina- 
tion. It was the same with Harry Thuku. 
Mr. Dracott, as a barrister, knowing 
the country and the difficulty of reaching 
the truth, then says,— “i feel that the 
value of evidence given on oath, but not 
subjected to cross examination, is parti- 
cularly little, or nothing”. ..“Entirely re- 
lying oil such evidence constitutes a grave 
danger to the public, particularly to the 
native, who after all, being thoroughly 
ignorant, should be given much greater 
latitude and opportunity of defending him- 
self, csp^ciaily as Vour Excellency’s orders 
are linal and without any appeal.” 

His Ivxcellencv, Sir Edward Nor they, 
replied to this ap])eal, through liis I’rivate 
Secretary, as follows 
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“His Excclleucy is advised that the 
evidence, on which the removals of Harry 
Thuku and George Mugekenji were made, 
enjoys the highest privilege; and^ he is 
therefore unable to supply you with the 
information you request.’* 

It is clear from this, that the ^lettre de 
cacheV system, which filled the Bastille 
with prisoners and led to the French 
Revolution, is not out of date in a British 
Colony. 

V 

The pity of it all is, that this Governor 
in question. Sir Edward Northey, is a 
nerve-racked man, who has been through 
the war and has never had any real rest 
since; who has been wretchedly ill and has 
had to undergo an operation, while he was 
Governor, losing one of his eyes ; who is 
unfit, even under normal conditions, to 
stay on year after year as Governor in the 
Kenya rlighlands, which are admittedly 
injurious to the nerves of Europeans, when 
they are already affected. 


Such a man might, in a moment of 
nervous depression, be swayed by any 
plausible evidence, given in secret and under 
the strict seal of secrecy. Pie need not 
bring it out into the open. He need not 
even tell his own Ministers. All he has to 
do is to sign a paper,— a *lettre de cachet*. 
And from that moment a man, like our- 
selves, with family ties and human affec- 
tions, is suddenly taken off, hundreds of 
miles away, to a desolate spot where no 
one can visit him. 

Furthermore, if that, which Harry 
Thuku himself relates, is true, the un- 
English character of such an act as this 
has in his own case been greatly increased. 
For, in his letter to Mr. Desai, he states 
that he is only allowed four annas n day. 
Nothing is granted for his family, or rela- 
tions, who were dependent on him. Only 
the kindness aud generosity of his Indian 
friends has prevented hardship. 

Santiniketan. C. F. Andrews. 
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Calcutta University Affairs, 

"Booslinjf up .ind Xepnli'im. ' 

I As our object on the one han/l, to allord 
members of the public opportunity to sot ri^ht wliat 
is wronjf by exposing irregularities, \t., and on 
the iither, to give opportunities to \vhoini.ocver it 
may concern to correct wrong statcincntN made in 
the course of such exposure, and as in the present 
case this object can be gained without giving 
more publicity to the names of individuals than is 
strictly necessary, in our last issue wc omitted the 
names of the persons concerned, giving only their 
initials. In the present issue, too, we have followed 
the same principle. For this reason, we liave also 
omitted a subordinate clause in the third sentence 
of the first paragraph of the letter printed below. 
This clause did not contain any refutation of th<; 
allegations of “One Who Know*!,’’ from whose 
rejoinder, too, some passages have been deleted in 
pursuance of the same rule. — The Mooern 
Review. ] • 

To The Editor, 

The “Modern Review". 

Sir, 

My attention has been drawn to two paragraphs 
in the June Number of the Modern Review, pages 


7.>> and 74<>, in whicli, a correspondent, writing undirr 
th#* pseudonym 'Om.* Who Know.", makes some 
serious .illcgationi .igainst my -on. As lie is aw.iy 
in Fngl.'ind, and, as such, unable to defend him-.'‘ll, 
I am lompcllcd, most unwillingly, to send a reply 
wlurh, I hope, you will kindly publish in the next 

issue of your journal In my capacity ns .a parent, 

I feel It my duty to point out the untrue stritr- 
ments made bv your correspondent. 

V. 73i), 1 ! ( I ). “One Who Knows” says that ( i ) 
my son "fell short by a consider ible number '*i 
marks, after the final tabulation, to enable bun t i 
secure the position he eventii illy attained at the M. -V. 
( Kcon. ) in lyi.S", that ( j ) “One of the friendh 
ex,aininers had \eiy obligingly given him half ^ 
do/en extra marks before he submitted bis mar'-'- 
sheer, that I 3) ‘the remaining examiners w - 
sounded as to whether they would allow some cxi- » 
marks each to the candidate in question”, that ( M 
“.IS they showed reluctance on the ground tli -J. 
besides marking the papers quite liber. illy, they h ■> 
.already given, on revision, ample grace marks, 
so liappened that the marks th^t were still w;int it.. : 
to make the candidate first in first class wf. * 
allowed by way of grace straightway.*' 

Each one of these allegations is false. My 
obtained 4qS marks, i. e., 18 marks more tl:.;!' 



CORRESPONDbNCii 




‘lie minWnum required for ;i First Class. He was 
ilso the only l^'irst Class man in his Group. No 
l{xaminer gave him any extra marks. Neither is it 
true that any grace marks were given to iny son. 

P. 740, III. Your correspondent says that “di- 
rectly” my son “came out first in first class in the 
way mentioned above, he was put on the staff of 
the Post-graduate Department on a salary of Rs. 
200 a month”. This is not true. After passing 
his M. A. Kxaminatinn he was appointed Professor 
in the Scottish Churches College, where he s»*rved 
for nearly a year. One of the Post-graduate Lec- 
turers, Mr. Durgagati Cliattoraj, resigned his post 
and my son was appointed to fill up the vacancy on 
Rs. 200 a month, the usual minimum salary for full- 
time teachers in the Post-graduate Department. 

Your correspondent says my son “was elected 
lor the Guruprasanna Ghosh Scholarship to proceed 
tt) Europe to study for the B. Com. in the London 
1 -niversity in superscssifin of the claims of a number 
bona fide Science students, for whom particularly 
the Scholarship is intended," “One Who Knows" 
insinuates that my son was not eligible for the 
t iuruprasanna Ghosh Scholarship. I would draw the 
ittention of your correspondent to tlic following 
extr.icts from the ( alendar (vide pp. 28:^-8s, Calendar, 
n)2o and H)2i), tlie first from the will of the Donor 
and tlie second from the Scheme trained by the 
Senate to give effect to his wishes. 

“The said I’niversity shall, out ol the income 
thereof, send every year (;r as often as funds will 
jicrmit either together or alternately pure natives 
ot Bengal to study in Europe, America or Japan 
the Arts, Sciences and Industries of Europe and 
America.” 

“Tlie application of every candidate must set 
forth precisely the Institution in Europe, America 
or Japan in which, if elected to tlie Scholarship, 
he intend.') to study, as also the particular branch 
of Agriculture or the Arts, Science and Industries 
• if luirope, Anierica or the East, in which he desires 
to specialize.” 

Your correspondent evidently docs not know that 
Miy son passed the Intermediate I'^xamination in 
Science with Physics and Chemistry before he went 
(Acr to the Arts side, in this way fulfilling the 
conditions of the Gurupra.sanna Gho-sh scheme as 
adopted by the Senate. 1 may add that the Selection 
(iommittee for the Guruprasanna Cihosh Scholarship 
I nr that particular year consisted of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Dr. P. Bruhl, Ucv. Dr. W. S. lJr<iu- 
h.irt. 

Your correspondent fiither says ; “Favouritism did 
nut stop here, lie w.'is allowed to draw an outfit 
■ diowance of Rs. Soo — a thing unlieard of in the 
case of such Scholars and quite unprovided for in 
tlie terms of the endowment.” “One Who Knows" 
not aware that this sum of Ks. 800 was paid 
not for “outfit allow.'ince” as he says, but for p.assagc 
’•umeyfvide Part III, P. ifii, item 84, Minutes of 
he Syndicate, 1920). Such an allowance is not 
unheard of, for, in the past, whenever the slate of the 
uids permitted, Scholars have been helped in paying 
"-ir pas.sage and occasionally an allowance for 
‘■•Uirn passage has also been given. Among the 
■hi liars who thi*. received an allowance in addi- 
n to the Scholar.sJiip may be mcmticneil Mr. Probodh 
"luar Dull, Mr. Birajmohan Das, Mr. Sadh.in- 


ch;indra Roy, Mr. Sam.ireiidra Maulik, Dr. Surendra- 
n.ith Dliar, .Mr. Rabindranath C haudhury, Dr. 
Meghnad Saha. 

It is not correct to say th.at this is “(juite unpro- 
vided for” in the terms of the endowment. In this con- 
nection, para. 8 of the (iuruprasanna .Scliemc will 
bear quotation. 

“The Syndicate may contribute towards the 
(:xp(mscs of tlie • passage of the selected Scholar such 
amount as tne state of the funds may permit. 'I’he 
Syndicate may also, whenever practicable, contribute 
towards tlie return passage of any Scholar wlu) has 
specially distingui.shed himself in his studies." 

1 regret exceedingly that such serious allega- 
tions arc made by the gentleman hiding under a 
pscudortym and further that they should be published 
in the .Modern Review without enquiry. 

Yours faithfully, 

T/it’ j/li ‘June, KjJj. J. C. G. 

Rejoinder by “One Who Knows.” 

I'he Editor of the Moti> rn Revica* has sent me 
the letter which Mr. |. C. (j. has written to him 
in ii-ful.'ition of the charges that I brought against 
th'-* I'niversity in reference to the po-ition which 
his s )n, Mr. M. K. j. attained at the M. A. 
Examination and the iiK-de of hi- -ecuring the 
(iurii Prasanna Gluish .Scholarship for 1919. A*, 

ho h.is ch()‘.en to do so, it behoves me to explain 
as tar as possilile all the facts and incidents that 
relate to the statement-. I lia\e made. 

With regard to liow the po.-ition wa*. acijuired 
bv Mr. M. K. (L at tlie M. A. Examination, 1 
w'< uld retrain Irom dragging the names of my in- 
lonn.'int- into this controvi rsy, Ie^t I should imperil 
their worldly interests. It 1 could have counted 
upon their asf'bt.ance, tlir matter could have been 
explained quite ronvincinglv. But at a lime like this 
they may bilter and hesitate, plead forgetfulness or 
delilier.'itely shirk giving out the truth. Men do 
someiiiiics reni.on silent, prevaricate, or even tell lies, 
but facts jreifcrally do not change complexion. I 
shall, therefore, refy upon some facts, which, I believe 
are not subjiict to change. I mean I shall fake my 
bt.ind upon the marks slice; of Mr. M. K. (i. at 
the M. .K. examin.ation. 1 assert, subject to correction 
by tlie Controller of Examinations, '.hat the marks 
obtained by Mr, M. K G. are as follows 



First li.'ilf 

.Second half, 

iMrst paper . 

....20 out of 5“ 

.,5 out of 50 

Second „ 

lt> M 


Third 

2 "7 ,, 

IM) „ 

Fourth M 

-/ «» 

oS ,» 

I'ifth 

U) 

.V' II 

.Sixth 

07 out ol loo 


Seventh „ 

hi 


!^ighlh „ 

67 


'Total 

49S 



I wish to dr.'iw attention to a lew points in con- 
nection with these marks.'- I'lic first is, that their 
total is the same as that mentioned by Mr. J. C. G. 


■' llie letter ol ‘'(hie W'fw 1 pul dished in 

our last i-siic, and tlicse. marks, reached our Innd- 
at the same time.— l alilor. . 1 /. A’. 
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The second ib tli.it in the first halves of the first 
five papers, the marks are n«)l hij^di ; in f.ict, in the 
first half of the second pajier, the candidate 
failed to obtain pass-marks, .mil in tin* fir-t lialf of 
the fifth paper, lie b.arely pa^^jcd . but in the second 
halves of four out of live papers, he h;is obt lined 
high marks. How is it that in tlie first h.alves of 
all the* five paper-', the c.indidiitc in\ariahl\ «»btains 
low marks, and in tlie sei'ond halve- of :dl but one 
of the same papers on ! he sniuc Siihjcrt.^, ln' ctfUitH v 
invarinbly geis hi^h I)uei not this f.ict helrav 

manipulation of the mark- or the m.irkinj^ of these 
papers ? Stress m.iy be laid, in reply. <»n the fact that 
in the third paper the marks as-iMned to the second 
half are almost equal to tiiose j^jiven for the first 
half : but may not thi- be ju-tly interpreted as 
cleverly • kept loop hole of ocaiic from wliat would 
otherwise h.ave been ;in irrc-istible conclusion th.it 
the marking or the marks of the-e papers fiad 
hf*cn inanipiilated in some way '! I now come to the 
third point, which is, that in the ‘-ixth, seventh and 
eighth papers, the candidate Ii.is c< insistently and 
inv.iriably obtained higher m.irks th.an in the two 
halves combined of the first five papers. l>oes not 
this fact also indicate nrinipul ilion ? Tin* fourth 
point is, that in the two pajM'rs on lntcrnation.il 
Law, the sixth and the ‘'•ewrilh, the candidate 

shows unequal proficienc}' of ;i in.arked rli iracter, 
obtaining C)j in one papci .and .Si in tlie other. 
Standing by itself, tliis l.act miiilit not have been 
of any significance, but t.akcti .dong with tlie other 
facts, it looks suspicious. 

In the above par.agr.aph I have drawn cert.iin 
conclusions from the marks obtained by Mr. M. K (i 
If Mr. J. C. G. can give a more rc rMtniih/r i. 
nation, 1 am prepared to be convinced. 

Mr. J. C. G. h.is l)ecn plca.sed to proclaim 
that his son got ^ij.S mark-— 1 8 m.irks more than 
the minimum required tor a llr-t cl.is-, I w.is 
perfectly aw.irc of the fact wlun 1 nolii c<l hi- Min s 
case. 1 can only s.ay in reply that if the total 
marks obtained by .\le-«^i-. fiirendr.inatli Datin, 
Sudarsan Maitr.i ;md Ixomcsl chandra ( ihosc, the 
three Kconomics student-, who ,ill be.-t Mr. M. (1. 
in the U. A. Ivconomirs Honour--, ,ind cacli of whom 
got a first class in Grouj) A ;ii ihf .M, A. nd 

maintained their respective po-iticiii- ore <,| 
merit at the latter examination, were iv.iilabli to 
me 1 could have given a rlinchei to .Mr |. ( . ( 1 . a 
to the real significance of “.pjS’ . In cir .di.scnc 
and failing to refer to tlie ansv.» r-b;>.>ks Milmiittctl 
by Mr. M. K. G. and lii- tlueo ii.riulijable aipeti- 
tors, 1 am not in a pa, ilion to exjiliin llie 
underlying signifieance of that ligiin of tlir« e 
digits ( 4 c, 8 ), Also for the same re, is.. ns I im un.dile 
to prove conclusivcb whether any e> miner or 
examiners or somebody else other ilian a examinor 
did give grace marks to Mr. .M. G. or .. .i. 

Mr. J. C. C’l. i.s really anxious to vindic ite tlie achieve- 
ments of his -son, let him apply to tlie university author- 
ities to place his son’.s answer-bowks at ihe .M. A. 
before an imparti.d committee .and -ce if my allega 
tions arc not proved to the hilt.* 

* Additional information ting to lliiM.matlcr 
emanating from two flillrrenl source'-, h.as hici 
voluntarily given to u. leu ntly. \t present \\i d. 
not think it neccsiniry to use it. ’ I'.ditoi, JJ. A*. 


I am sorry I have not been quite precise In using 
the expression “directly” in regard to the period of Mr. 
M. (j.'s service in the Post-Graduate Department. 
It is undoubtedly a fact that Mr. M. G. was for 
a few months on the Kconomics staff of the Scottish 
(.Churches College where he was getting Rs. 120 per 
month ( Rs 80 less than his starting salary at the 
I nivcrsity ). My reason for not referring to that 
short service put in hy Mr. M. G at the Scottish 
t’liurchcs C’ollegc arc first, because his name does 
not occur /n the *‘Desn'i/)/i()n of AffUitUed Institu- 
tions" .imong the teaching staff of the Scottish 
Churches College in the Calendars either for iyi8-iq 
Of fi.r lyi 9-20, although we find in both the volumes 
the name of Iiis former competitor Mr. Bircndranath 
D.atta on the staff for economics : .secondly, it 
is only recently that I have found that the only 
place where his n.ime does find a place is in the 
tabuhir statement of the tcacliing staff in July 
appended to the Inspection Report of the 
('ollege for 1919-10 dated 7th January 1920 and set 
out in the Minutes, pari III, 20th August 1920, pp. 
275\f<>5;- There he is mentioned as one of the teachers 
on the h>onomics staff who delivered altogether 
eleven lectures, but there was simultaneously tlie 
remark that he h.id already resigned, although 
the stof^ment is ul together silent /^v to the dale of 
his a/}poin/nienhin the college in the usual column 
therefor, — an omission not observed in the case 
of any other afpoinlment. Mr. .M. K G. reall\, 
as stated in this application for the G. P. G. 
-cholarsliij), joined the Scottish Cihurches College 
in November 191S and continued uji to the begin- 
ring of the long vacation ( April ) in 1910; for Mr. 
j.C. ( i says he joined the Post-Gndu.ite I)ep;irf 
ment on tlie resignation i)f Mr. Durg.'igati C.'liatloraj, 
wliich even! took place on or about 18th July, 1910. 
Docs thi- period con.stitulcs “nt.*arly one year"'.' Taking 
all these facts into ronsidiT.it ion, it strikes one lli.-it 
Mr. M. G.’s .service at tlie Scott i.sh Churclies College 
w-as ;i sort of stop-gap measure. 

I h.'ive never in-inuated that Mr. .M. K. G. was 
ineligible for the Guru Pr.isam.i (ihosli seholarship, 
ill view’ of tlie indi-putable fact that he passed the 
1 . Sc. ''with Mathematic-, Physics .md Chemistry 
as his option.il -ubjccts” .ind “stood ninth in oider 
of merit .ind first in Physics and olil.iini-d the Duff 
Scliolarship and the Saroda Prasanna prize in the 
-ufqect". IJut surely Mr. |. C. G. need not be told 
til'll “eligible’’ does not mean the siine thing a- 
“mosl eligible" ! .May I ;iIso incidentally observe 
tliat Mr. |. ('. (i. must feel ashaiued that his son, 
wln» could secure the first position in Phy.sics at the 
I. Sc. ( .It which liis own father as Head Examiner 
in both the Physics p.tpers undoubtedly saw to it th.it 
no p.irtiality wu-.. shown to him ) and stood nintli in 
order of merit at that e.x.imination should all of .1 
sudden lose lii'- uncommon proficiency in the Science 
■'iibjerts, so much so th.it he eventually gave them 
"p and had recourse to purely arts sulijirts in hi- 
H. A. ■' Again, the very outstanding fiict that Mr. 
iM. K. fi., the fir.sl in Physics and ninth in order «'! 
merit at the I Sc., threw up hi- scientific pursuit-, 
at the end of the 1 . Sc. for some occult rcMSon an 1 
look to purely .irts course in the B. A. sufficiently 
dis(|u.-ihfied him for the G. P. G.| scholarship, ih* 
sole puipo-ri,! wliicli is llie '.tuily .rbioad of ■dum- 
..uhjectb (»l technical Aits, Science 01 ln(lu:>tiien. * 
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can justly and rightly contend, therefore, that there 
was nepotism and that Mr. M. K. ( i. was awarded 
the Guru Prasanna Ghosh scholarship in superses- 
sion of the claims of a number of deserving and 
out and out science candidates, such as, Messrs. Bijoy 
Kumar Basak, M.Sc, Hiraj Mohan Gupta, M. Sc., 
Sudhakar Chakrabarti, M. Sc., Khitish Prasad 
Chatlopadhyaya, B. >c., Nalini Mohan Hasu, B, Sc., 
Sudhabindii Biswas, B Sc., or bona fide technical 
students, like Messrs Pratap Chandra riasu, Jiicrdra 
Nath Das Gupta and Jiban Krishna l)e, B. Sc., B. K., 
and this may have been done with a far-signted and 
ulterior object in view, nainc’y, to enable Mr. M. G. 
to qualify himself for a Commerce Degree abroad 
so that he might on his return claim to get into a 
nice berth in the newly-created Commerce depart- 
ment in tlie Post-Gr.iduate section on a fat salary. 

'I'hc real object of the donor is t|uite clear from 
Rule 3 of the scheme adopted by the Senate lor 
giving elTcct to his wishes It is I lid tlown there 
that "If an applicant has not already passed the 
Intermediate Kxaminatinn in Science of this Uni- 
versity or the final examination of a recognised 
School of Arts or 'reehnical or Agricultural ('ollcge. 
he must produce with his application proof that he 
lias attained a knowledge of English and Mathe- 
matics up to the standard of the Matriculation 
I'Aamination and of Pliysics and Chemistry up to 
the standard of the Intermediate Kxamination in 
Science”. As Schools of Arts teach some tine or 
industrial arts, the word ‘Art^’ here doe^ not refer to 
history, philosophy, literature, economics, etc., which 
are vaguely termed Arts as distinguished from the 
Sciences in I'nivcrsily curricula. So, candidates must 
be either science candidates, or technical or agricultural 
or " arts and crafts ” candidates. It may be conceded 
that by virtue of his having p.as-oil the I. Sc. (!.x.itnina- 
tion .\Ir. M. K. G. was a science candidate But as 
lie did not keep up his science studies after p.assing 
his 1 . Sc. it should be clear to the imanest intelligence 
that his claims as a science c.indid.ate were inferior to 
those of .all those candidates who were M.Sc’sor 
even B. Sc.'s. .\ hurried glance at the list of c.indi- 
dates shows lh.it lliere were among tliem eleven 
M. Sc.'s and one .M. A. in Piiysics. rhe M. A. stood 
first in the first class of his ye ir. riic number of 
B. Sc's w,i.s much larger. It is a very signiticant fact 
that in the " Stntemcnt slmvin^ the nunics and quali- 
Jications of the oppliconfs for the Gnni Prasonna 
fihosli Srholnrshif) for rQrif, printed hv the Un/ver- 
'•ity, the (/nali/icfftiojts hove been tnunbered. the marks 
■'bt, fined in a particn^nr subject mentioned and the 
^^riiifijT points iht/ieisrd tjn[v in the rase ot J/'*. 
At. K. similar consideration not being shown to 
the other 43 candidates, among whom, too, there were 
professors. Why and bv whom was this done 

Mr. |. C. G. evidently tries to ercale some effect 


by saying tliat the committee' for the selection of 
the Guru Pra.sann.i (Jhosh Scholars for that particular 
ye.ar consisted of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Dr. P. 
Bruhl and Rev. W. S. Urquhart, apparently meaning 
thereby that the members made the selection with 

great discretion and impartiality [ Here followed 

in the manuscript a detailed c.xamination of the claims 
of these three persons to be considered impartial and 
independent judges of merit. We have omitted it as 
not necessary, though quite reasunalile. — ICd., M. R. . 

I owe Mr. |. C. G. an apology for wrongly stating 
that the allowance of Rs. }i(H) paid to Mr. M. (4. 
as passage money wa.s for his outfit and that such 
a grant was :i thing unheard of and unprovided for in 
the teems of the endowment. By a curious association 
of ideas I mistook one thing for the other. What 1 really 
intended to refer to in that connection was the grant 
of two instalments of the scholarship in advance to Mr. 
M. (r. besides the passage money, ( vide Minutes^ part 
III, 6th August 1020, item qb, at page 21.S ), as also 
certain other things. Such a grant was to my limited 
information a thing unheard of and unprovided for. 
Will Mr. J. C. G. cite another such instance or refer me 
to any portion of the donor's will or to .any part of the 
scheme which empowers the syndicate to make such 
a grant ? Is it not a fact that ordinarily no grant out 
of the scholarship is made till the scholar gets abroad 
and reports his arrival there " Then, even the grant 
of the passage money is more or less a matter of favour 
with the authorities, 'fhat is why out of ly scholars 
sent up to Mr. G. could name only seven who got 
the passage allow ince. I know of a scholar's case 
I mean that of Mr Nripendra Kanta Nag, B. Sc. 
( not an m.a., as shown in the recent calendars ), who 
was not fa\ oured with any passage money although he 
applied for it. The other things that I wanted to refer 
to are that Mr. M. has been allowed to continue as a 
member of the Provident Fund, and that he has been 
granted jtiidy leave for 3 years, probably ( as to this 
1 .irn n )t yet ‘^urc with an allowance of Rs. 100 a 
month to supplement his scholarship. This allowance 
was prayed for at the meeting of the Kxecutive 
Gommiitcc of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching 
in .\rts lield nn ;th .\Qgust, lojo, it-* consideration 
being "deferred until further orders." Is it usual or 
regular cither to pr-iy for such an allowance or to 
grant it 

It was stated in Mr. .M. G.'.- application that he 
intended to study for the degree of Commerce at the 
Victoria I ’niversity, Manchester. Why has he gone to 
I.ondon instead'.' And will Mr. |. C. Ci. say what 
progres.^ hi*, son h is been making according to 
the certificate of the Institution where lie prosecutes his 
studies t ‘'according to rule 10 of the scheme ) l*or 
"the continuance of the scholarship shall depend upon 
the regular production of such certificate". 

"One Who Knows.” 
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C(3MMb:NT AND CRITICISM 

[ This section is intended for tho correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly 
erroneous vienrs, misrepresentations, etc., in the original contributions and editorials pub- 
lished in this Review or in other papers criticising it. As various opinions may reasonably 
be held on the same subject, this Section is not meant for the airing of such differences 
of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numerous contributors, we are always 
hard pressed for space, critics are requested to bo good enough always ito be brief and to 
see that whatever they write is strict- ly to the point. No criticism of book reviews and 
notices will be published.— Editor, “The Modern Eoviow." ] 


“The Present State of the Calcutta 
University,” in the light of facts- 

An attempt has been in.-ide by l^rofcssor Siircndr.i 
Nath Sen in the June number of the CilcitHa Kevtew 
( a paper purchased some time ago hy the ('alrulta 
University} to controvert Prof. Jadunath Sarkar's 
article in the April number of the Modern Review 
examining the present condition of that Univer'.ity 
and layinir down the broad lines of reform. I 
shall not tire the readers by adverting to 1 )r. Sen’s 
opinions and profuse quotations of \agut; general 
import, but examine the./b< 7 .v put forward by him, so 
that the public can judge of tin* truth for tlicm- 
sclves. Minor points arc ncressarily omitted for want 

of subject of the salaries of University 

lecturers, Prof. Sarkar's contention is borne out by the 
very statistics <|UOted by Professor Sen. A newly 
passed First class M. A., if he can enter the Posi- 
craduate department as a lecturer starts on an initial 
salary of Hs. 200, rising by regular annual incre- 
ments of Rs 25 But if lie enters a private College 
his start-ng salary is ( as shown l)y Prof. Sen ) never 
more than Rs. 170 and sometimes as low as Ks. 100. 
Several of these colleges have no progressive scale 
of pay. First class m.a's. (of the inll.ited post-n>i4 
post-graduate nickel mintage ) have been known to 
go abegging for posts in private Colleges on Rs. 125 
a month, and one (jf them has entered a school in 
Calcutta on Rs. 50. I’ake a single instance. A Profes- 
sor served for a few months in the Scottish c hurches 
College on Rs. 120, but be got appointed on Ks. 200 at 
the University. Here the advantage is all on the 
side of the University lecturer. 'I'he case of older and 
experienced teachers is quite dillcrent . special pay is 
’ offered to them by the Colleges, or Iwis been reached 
by them by reason of length of service : even tlu! 
University gives such men an initial salary considera- 
bly higher than the sum of Rs. 200 a month. 

Let me take a concrete ease. Dr. Harcndra 
Coomar Mukherji was serving in the City College on 
Rs. 250 ; he is taken into the University .service on 
Its! 400. Add to this big jump, that lie is thence- 
forth made a multi-examiner, not only at the m.a,, 
( which might be reserved for the post-graduate stall j 
but also at the n.A. ( the highest examinership open to 
mere College lecturers ) : lie is in addition given Rs. 
2 000 as fee for the herculean labour of i lipping leaves 
out of the printed Bible | with the learned a.ssistance ol 
two veteran heads <;f College^ ) and sending them to 


the press. Dr. Surendra Nath Sen himself was a 
multi-c.xamincr in i(jji-22. How many dillerent 
papers are giv en by the L’niversity to any mere 
College lecturer who passed in the same year with 
him 

Regarding the practising lawyers among the Calcutta 
l.’nivcrsity lecturers on ordinary Arts Subjects (not 
the Law College ), Prof. Sen remarks, “Practising 
lawyers, however, should be appoined only in un- 
avoidable cases, as for cx.imple in the case of Dr. 
Suhrawardy and Mr. Khuda Bukli.sh, when no scholar 
familiar with the orginal sources of Islamic History 
was available." 

This learned Vakil for the Calcutla University is 
discreetly silent as to whether this wise rule is at the 
bottom of the .appointment of certain other practising 
lawyers as History or Fnglish lecturers, such as Mr. 
Pramatha Nath Bancrji, Mr. Rama Prasad Alukherii 
and Dr. (lauranga Nath Bancrji ( before lus transla- 
tion to the wealthy repose of Post-graduate 
Secretaryship ). These, we knew, ark umivoiiitthh’ 
t'li'ii’s . but we h.ivc yet to know of what original 
sources tlicse three young lawyers were the indis- 
pensable and sole repositories. Why does Dr. Sen 
light sliy of even naming them ? 

Dr. Sen says, “if wc bad similar j agricultural and 
commercial i institutions in Bengal, students would liave 
eagerly Hocked to ibem in large numbers.*’ Have stu- 
dents Hocked in large numbers to tlie Agricultural class 
started with the help of the Khaira Fund ? He thinks 
“course.s of guided self-training" would be too co.stly. 
Certainly not too costly for the resources of the 
University if there were no thoughtless expansion. 
He says that at Robertson College iiis lecture work 
w.is reduced by 4 hours a week in consideration of his 
research work. But he omits to mention how much 
lecture work he had still to do. IDf.v li twenty peri 
otts a week '! 

Prof. Sen should know that the organisers of tlic 
Bliandarkar commemoration volume published it with 
money raised by them for the purpose. But the orga 
nisers of the Ashutosh Commemoration volumes wen- 
not the University: they got it ( or rather their her. 
got it ) published at the expense of the University, 
which had not raised any funds for the purpose. 

Prof. Sen writes “Ctovernment service offers ■■ 
.still greater charm [ than service under the Calcult ■ 
University j since the abolition of competitive cxaim 
nations for the recruitment of e.xc(futivc officers. 
lucky man, if he plays his card.s.well, can easily sccui- 
one of those much-coveted appointments for a son t*- 
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a son-in-inw and thus establish an ijdrd rijjht over 
the public services of the country." 

Is Professor Sen rcdlly ignorant of a placid where 
a chief gives appointments under him to broilicr-in- 
law and son-in>law ( plural nuniiicr ), brother-in-law's 
son-in-law and son-in-law’s brother-in-law ? Put tht^se 
are, no doubt, cases of the Nair law of succession and 
are therefore rightly excluded from Prof, ben’s list 
of ijdrd rights. Has I^rof. Sen never heard of a 
wicked place, far away from the pure serene of the 
Senate House, where the Boss sent up the name of 
lus favourite’s son-in-l.iw (a lliird class m. a. ) in 
preference to many first class M. a.'s fur one of these 
very "much-coveted appointments in the executive 
service" of Bengal, and the ijdrd was secured for this 
young man tlie next year, though the father-in-law 
was a l-'niversity serv.iiit and not a Government 
servant ? Has he never heard of a class of hereditary 
bondsmen who h.ivc l>een serfs to tlie father, are 
'•erfs to the son, and will be serfs to the grandson, if 
they live so long '! Does he not know how a faithful 
vassal was pressed to vacate his seat in the Syndicate 
to make room for the heir-apparent who had just 
entered the Senate ’ But tliese ;ire instances of 
academic .\ illein.ige, and not of ijdrd rights, and 
therefore they do not excite Prof. Sen's indignation. 

Prof. Sen writes : — "Prof. Sarkar might have 
assisted [ the Sadler Commission j in their arduous 
task by placing his views before them but he found 
himself un, able... to co-op(frate with the Commission 
at that time, h'or the same reason, he failed to 
attend a single meeting of the Board of Higher 
Studies in History and lend the weight of his 
experience and wisdom to the deliberations of that 
body when he was co-opted a member in 

Wliat are the facts of the ease *' Professor 
J.idunath Sarkar had been in .s<jle charge of the 
I Jniversity M.A. classes in History at the provin- 
cial centre of P.itna ( then under the Calcutta 
University) /'iir yciirs ; Uui ft in Hiimc was 

rarc/iilly rxchhieJ from fhr fist of 'll' if nesses submit fed 
to the SatHer Commission for examination. 'I'hc 
"hidden hand" in this clever m.inti’uvrc can be 
easily detected by the re.ider. In when he 

was I 'niversily Professor at IJcnarcs, Prof. Sarkar 
was for one yeor only co-opted a member of the 
History Board at Calcutta. Of all the Universities 
of India, that of Calcutta alone refuses to pay the 
travelling expenses of its examiners and co-opted 
members of Boards. 'I'his ( Jniversity h.i.s money to 
pay Mr. Pramathanath Ibinerji Rs. 70 for "distribut- 
ing among his students of the bth year | A, j 
class type-written copies of his Iccturc-notcs it has 
money to prc.sent Rs, (>,000 to tliree learned gentle- 
men on its stall* for cutting leaves out of the Bible 
and the Authorised Comment. iry and sending them 
to the press, though one t)f these three dcclanxl 
that Rs, 1500 would have been quite enough, ( he 
swallowed the golden pill, however ) ; it has money to 
spend Rs. 120J on modifying Palit’s B.illyganj house 
to suit Mr. Bhandarkar and charge him only Rs. n>o 
a month, although the fair rent of such a Hal in that 
'luarter and witli its extensive grounds is Rs. 400 a 
•Month. But it has no money to pay a single second 
■ lass lare to its* mufassil eximincrs and co-optoil 
Members to enable them to .attend meetings at 
ilcutta. In fact, the attend ince of mufassil 
'iatniners and oo-optcd members is considered 


undesirable, as they are likely lo introduce an element 
of independence and freshness of outlook and 
mar the placid harmony of the Calcutta post-graduate 
coterie. One University has been known to otTcr a 
second class fare across the hingth of the Indian 
continent from Darjeeling to Lahore and back, in 
order to enable an examiner to attend a meeting for 
discussing f]uestion-papcrs. But the ideals of the 
Calcutta University arc diametrically opposite lo this. 

Prof. Sarkar, then a University lecturer under 
Calcutta, hnd sent his views on the general principles of 
reorganisation of post-graduate instruction ( without 
going into details, which would have been premature 
then h but they were quietly burked by the President. 

[ \Vc published them in our columns at the time. 
— Kd. yl/. A’. 

With regard to the case of creating first-classes 
and Kir.sts by manipulating the marks, which Pro- 
fessor |adun»th Sarkar cited. Dr. Sen attempts a long 
and l.ibourcd defence, and (jucstions the accuracy of 
Mr. Sarkar 's figures. A few f.acts will “^how what a 
shameles.s case of boosting up it was. 

( a) The candidate in question had, as the result 
of the marks submitted by the original examiners, 
sent red serond-r/oss Honours. Then came ibc mani- 
pulation of results ( euphemistically called 'moderation' 
at Calcutt-i ). Two papers* out of the six were 
ordered to be re^twa mined by his private coach, who 
had before this examined a third paper at the same 
ex.'imin.ation, and thus finally he became the arbiter 
of hoif the entire course ( three papers out of six ). 
'fhe moderation was so immoderate that in the result 
a'^ moderated, no loophole was left for any risk or 
chance, and the private coach's private pupil was 
boosted up to the fir-t class with a rear-giiard of 
three other boys, — all originally 2nd clas^ men. 

f l» ) .\t the M. A. examination two years later, 
fair huff the entire Course ( four papers out of eight ) 
was ah initio i^iven to this candidate's private 
roaches, — examiners in some cases arc promoted with 
their pupils from the Matriculation upwards. Noth- 
ing was this time left insecure ; he got the first place 
in f he first class in the combined result of the eight 
papers f, though he had billed to gain the lop mark 
in some of tlic other papers, and in one or two rases 
even the first class minimum. 

Dr. S. Sen rightly appeals to the records of the 
Calcutta I' niversity in support of his statement. But 
it is a rule with law courts that a 'record' to be held 
judicially valid must be the original document signed 
and submitted by the persons concerned ( here the 
examiners ). and tlie great public Judge outside should 
have the right to examine the date, character and 
condition of these "records." Does Dr. Sen accept 
this test of tlie reliability of "documentary evidence" ? 

Prof. Sen tries to defend this result by refer- 

* One of the original examiners whose work was 
thus thrown over-board was Prof. Keith of the Ran- 
goon College. Is it contended that he did not know 
his subject or w.is a careless dishonest examiner ? 

*)• ^I is thesis, which secured from his coaches 90 
p. c. of marks in one-fourth of the entire M. A. course, 
was afterwards read by an Englishman ( an experienced 
and able profes-ior ) who call^ it a tour de force at- 
tempted without real knowledge and a mere '^catalogue 
of characters from Browning.’’ 
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ring to the fact that he himself gained a second class 
in his B. A. and a Hrst class in his M. A. How many 
private coaches-examiners could he afford to keep ? 
He forgets that in the case of the candidate under dis- 
cuss'on, the full brigade of private coaches was pushing 
him from behind, at both the examinations, and the 
only difference lay in this that in the original deal of 
examiners in the U. A. his private coach had only one 
paper out of six to examine, but in the reshutHing fur 
“moderation" as many as three were given to him ; 
while at the M. four papers out of were given 
to his coaches ab initio. * ** Moderation ' of the result 
in the latter case would have; been a superfluous 
labour. 

On p. 416 Professor Sen sopliistically confounds 
the private conelies of this particular candidate with 
University tutors, who aic a public and legitimatt; 
body, what University tutor teaches any other 
candidate in the latter’s house *' 

The artificial creation of seventeen first class M. 
A.’s in English at last year’s examination, when 
only three had really qualified for this class, has 
not been denied and cannot be denied, because 
the records are still fresh and preserved in the original. 
The case is instructive and arguments adduced to 
defend it arc illustrative of the present-day ideals 
of the Calcutta l/nivcrsit}*. One young man was 
boosted up to the first class, necessarily with thirteen 
others above him, who were all short of a first 
class by marks ranging up to 35 in a paper carrying 
a total of 100 marks. It was the paper on Chaucer, 
who is admittedly the most diflTicult and most antique 
in style among the various authors to be studied 
for the A or non-philology group in English. It 
stands to reason tint general students of lilnglish 
would score less in Chaucer than in Shelley or Scott. 
The examiners of the Chaucer paper were the very 
gentlemen who had lectured to all the candidates 
on this paper ; their competence to examine and 
their impartiality as examiners cannot be doubted 
for a moment, 'fhey were two experienced teachers 
of the Presidency College,* with very high academic 
qualifications and commanding a greater independ- 
ence than the short-term direct servants of the 
University. Nobody has suspected them of lunacy 
or dotage. They have participated in • the highest 
examinations of this Universitv for years past. 
And yet their judgment was this year and in this 
paper thrown overboard. They challenged IhcT brother 

* Dr. Sen will next time argue that Presidency 
College Professors have “a queer kink in their 
nature.” Yes, they have 'fhey never can look eye 
to '‘ye with some University servants, h'or example, 
a student who headed the list in the I ’niversity at 
the intermediate, escaped plucking by the skin of 
his teeth at the test examination of the Presidency 
College held three months before. It is possible for 
a boy to stand first in a subject at the University 
examination and gain the Dufl scholarship and yet 
get low marks in that very subject in his class exercises 
at the Presidency College. Is there no means by 
which the Presidency College Professors can be 

**simply ignored” during the remainder of the present 
r^ime, as their Chaucer paper was ignored ? It ought 
not to be beyond the brain of the Indian Lincoln 
and the principles of the Indian Washington. 
Shivaji would have done short work of them. 


examiners (the “majority of fourteen”) to look at 
the answer-p;ipers of the candidates and say whether 
they could honestly give more marks for that 
sort of stuff But this request was not acceded to ; 
the answer-papers on Chaucer were not re-examined, 
not even looked at by the Board. They were simply 
ignored; because it was necessary to boost up i-m 3 
boys, and cancelling the Chaucer- paper-result was 
the shortest w.ay to achieve this end. It was certainly 
examination by count of head ( 1 1 against 2 ) ; but 
not examination of camtidates ; it is the diametrical 
opposite of the Oxford method. 

Dr. Sen writes : — “Pi of. Sarkar is entirely wrong 
when he thinks that moral bankruptcy necessarily 
implies intellectual insolvency. Dryden was a moral 
bankrupt, but who will deny to him or Oscar Wilde 
or Jean Jacques Rousseau .an exalted place in the 

intellectual ari«!tocracy of the w'»rld But 1 will 

and do admit that a moral bankrupt should on no 
account 1)0 appointed a University teacher, and 
I therefore most respectfully request Prof. Sarkar 
not to try to lower the University teachers in the 
estimation of their pupils." 

None of the contributors of this Review, least of 
all Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, h.is gone so far as to 
compare any University teachers to Oscar Wilde or 
(in matters spiritual) Dryden. Dr. Surendra Nath Sen 
speaks of them as if they were of the same type, for 
which we dnubt not they will thank h»m. He forgets 
that genius is a heavenly gift, while scholarship is an 
acquisition. Even genius produces its highest possible 
only when it is moral. With the scholar, however, 
character is everything, especially if he is a teacher 
of youth. The C.ilcutta post-graduate students form 
their estimate of their teachers from the character of 
the latter as displayed by their independence in voting, 
their attitude towards additional sources of University 
income, and the method pursued by them in re.searcli 
work ( in the case of those who arc continuing research 
after winning their degrees ). No “libel" or journa- 
listic criticism is half so damaging as what the boys 
say about some of their teachers in their messes and 
round the Cioldighi, and what the better type of 
University lecturers reveal under the vow of .secrecy. 
University reform does not require time or even 
money so much as character and public spirit. 

Dr. Sen defends sham in the Calcutta University 
in the year jgsj hy saying that Oxford was not an 
ideal seat of learning half a century ago. Evidently, 
according to him the blunders ( not crimes ) of Oxford 
should be faithfully imitated by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity as a “fundamental essential" of its growth today. 
Well might Oxford reply to him in the words of :i 
mightier thinker th.in cither Pollock or Bryce : 
“When this child of ours wishes to assimilate to its 
parent and to reflect with a true filial resemblance 
the beauteous countenance of [ Oxford scholarship 1 , 
arc we to turn to them the shameful parts of our 
constitution ? Are we to give them our weakness for 
their strength ? Our opprobrium for their glory ?” 

Among the earliest crude prototypes of the steam 
engine is the aeolipile of Hero of Alexandria ( r. 130 
B. C. ). Will the manufacture of an apparatus like it 
now by someone told to produce a|, modern steam 
engine be defended by Dr Sen ? 

As for the management of University finances, 
the points pressed by Prof. Sarkar and this Review 
are clear and remain unassailed :—(r) The accounts 



COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


J the imiversity should be published and published 
immediately after the expiry of the financial year. 
( 2 ) The accounts should be got ready for auditing 
immediately after the expiry of the year and the 
audit notes published. ( 3) The University Budget 
-should be passed by the Senate before the yeai begins, 
and every Large deviation from it should be covered 
by sanctioned rcappropriation. ( 4 ) 'I'lie aud it to be 
of any real use should be held immediately after 
the financial year and the audit notes sent to the Chan- 
cellor (with the University's explanations, if any) 
lor action. Audit notes have been known to accumu- 
late unanswered for years, in spite of reminders from 
Simla. The audit papers of i<)20 had not reached 
the Bengal Government even in May H)2j. ( 5 ) At 
present the Government has only the right to demand 
an audit at the end <»f the year. But to safeguard 
the University h'unds it is net?essary to have through- 
out the current year nd interim audits and right of 
inspection before any incurable mischief has been 
committed. 'I'he University for its own good ought 
to have continuous audit from day to day. ( 6 > 'I he 
trust funds of the University should be lodged with 
the Public I'rustce. ( 7 ) The University Press should 
show a clear account of actual sales and expenditure 
year by year, and not merely report “the market value 
of work done*', or disguise tlie loss i due to reckless 
printing ) by crediting the income from compulsory 
lext-hooks and wisely selected iheses. 'I'he public 
ought to know how the business and research sides 
respectively stand financially at any time, ( 8 ) There 
should be deiinite leave and pension rules for the 
servants of the l.^nivcrsity, (9) No chair should be 
created unle.s.s there is a sure income to support it 
year after year, or, in other words, no new department 
should be opened in the hope of something “turning 
up." Any self-respecting employer would feel ashamed 
of himself if he has to leave his servants in arrears of 
pay for months, or call upon them to take only p.‘irt 
]iayment, for reduce their salary for no fault on their 
part. A University has no body to be kicked or soul to 
bo blessed : still, it ought not to forfeit the respect 
of decent {people by its reckless financial mismanage- 
ment. 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar has been laying stress 
again and again on certain facts, namely, that 
there are some very sound scholars . and earnest 
students in the post-graduate department, and many 
who are not: that if the Calcutta University really 
wishes to gel good value for the enormous money 
it is spending and make a true advance towards 
llic Oxford standard, its chief ( and his silent suppor- 
ters ) must set their faces sternly against llie sham 
md reward and strengthen the h.inds of the good 
tciichers, develop the sense of responsibility and 
initiative in the teachers and future heads, pursue 
the right method of teaching in .scorn of .ill tempta- 
tion to gain temporary popularity for the University 
or its newly-started departments and degrees, and 
above all things to scrupulously avoid the mani- 
pulation of examination-results to serve special cases. 
Ihe promotion, honour and power given to the 


undeserving, break the hearts of the truly good 
teachers and students alike .ind drag the 1 'niversity 
down. 

It is convenient to Dr. Sen to ignore these 
points and make a general accusation of lack of 
appreciation, unreasoning prejudice and malicious 
hostility against those who are pressing for reform, 
lie talks glibly of his chief in the same breath as 
Abraham Lincoln. Has he cared to inquire what 
soft job Lincoln gave to his son 'Fed, or his son- 
in-law ( if he had any ), or whether gossip was 
busy with 'J'ed's career at Harvard, supposing Ted 
was there ? Capturing the caucus and beating the 
big drum in a hired press cannot make a Lincoln, 
any more than long-windedncss and rhetorical clap- 
trap ran make a Jessel. 

A. B. C. 


Mr. S. Maulik's Qualification. 

In the course of a .Vote in our last number we 
wTote that Mr. S Maulik, late professor, Calcutta 
University, was not a graduate. Mr. R. Maulik, 
orally, and Mr. D. Mukherjec, by letter, have 
pointed out to us that he is an M. A. of Cambridge. 
We arc very sorry for this mistake, which was due 
to the fact that in the Proceedings of the Govern- 
ing Body of the I'niversity College of Science, dated 
the aSlh March, 1922, from which we made an 
extract in the aforesaid Note in our last issue, whilst 
Mr. S. N. Bal*s name is printed with the letters 
indicative of his degree, Mr. S. Maulik's name 
is printed without any. As regards the remark we 
quoted from Nature, 'Maich 18, 1920, p. 64, viz., 
“it leaves more than an impression that the author 
lacked experience to begin with, and had not quite 
mastered his subject," Mr R. Maulik and Mr. D. 
Muklierjee have told us that Mr. S Maulik "is con- 
sidered an authotity on the subject lie has treated 
of”, “demonstrated by the tart that he has again been 
permitted by Dr. ShipW ( Kditor of the. Fntina of 
India Series) and the Secretary of State for India 
to contribute another volume. He is at present 
engaged in writing his second volume." 

Kditor, Modern Rkmew. 


Indian Member of League of 
Nations Intellectual Co- 
operation Committee. 

.\ corresixmdenl tells us that ;in Indian member 
of the Council of the Secretary of State hir India 
was ultimately responsible for the nomination of the 
Indian member of the League of Nations Inter- 
national Intellectual Co-oper.ation (’onimittee, not the 
person named by the Calcutta correspondent of 
India, whose information was (luoted in our 
last issue. 

Kditor, .Modern Review. 
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America’s First Automobile— And 
Its Giant Offspring ! 

The honour of buildint' the first automobile 
of ^America is claimed for (Gottfried Scliloemer 
who drove a stran‘;e, tiny ‘‘horseless buggy” 
of his own design and construction through the 
streets of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in ISSl). 

From this invent or’s crmlc “freak” of 
years ago— the probable progenitor of the 
modern high powered motor ear--has developed 
a gigantic industry in which S 1 
of capital is invested. 

Mr. Schloemer’s machine was hardly a car 
at all as we use the word today. Not until 
years later were the steering-wheel, pneumatic 
tire, and radiator invented. 



First Automobile. 

Today the auto industry is so vast that it is 
hard to comprehend. In the United States alone 
are registered 9,000,000 pleasure cars and 1,000, 
000 trucks. If these cars formed a proeession, 
radiators against rear wheels, the line would 
extend over 16,000 miles. Half the population 
of the country could go auto riding at once, for 
there is a car for every ten people ; but on all 
the state and national highways there would 
not be room for such a crowd. 

Eighty-three per qent of the cars registered in 
the world are owned in the United States. 

Believing City Traffic. * 

To relieve the congestion of city traffic in 
America, it has been proposed, that the main 


artcr'es of travel may be double decked. 
Suggeslion has also been made to cut new 
streets or to tunnel tlirouirh blocks of buildings 
forming arcades. Such arcades would be ele- 
vated, not interfering with the cross streets. 



Double-df'i'kcd Street, Planmd for Americnn Cities. 

Endless moving sidewalks running at two, four, 
and six miles an hour ami bordered by scats 
moving at a greater speed have already been 
planned for New York. 

Tele-Vision. 

It will soon be possible to see ns well as 
hear by means of clectricit 3 \ “rdevisioii” will 
be eniplo^^ed as generally as telephoning. As 
one listens to a voice at the other end of the 
line, he will also sec every cxprcs.sion of the 
speaker’s fa.ce. 



Tele- Vision, or the apparatus for seeing as well 
hearing, by electricity, from a distance. 



GLEANINGS 


It wfll be possible to see as well as to hear 
either by the wireless telephone or over the 
regular wire cireuits. There will be no limit 
to the distance of such transmission, so that 
we shall be able to talk to a person in any 
part of the world and watch his face at the 
same time. 

In a general way the instrument tiscd for 
television will closely resemble the mechanism 
of the human eye. Success in transmitting 
vision depends upon four things, and of these 
the famous engineer and discoverer Nikola 
Tesla claims to have already perfected two. 


The Wind Will Play Real Tune 
On A Flute. 

The wind can play a rctal tunc when assisted 
by a strange llulc recently demonstrated. When 
the triple mouthpiece of this llute is held to face 



but now Amcric.aii museum groups arc genuine 
works of fine art. 

The first step *in mounting an elephant skin 
is to make a clay statue of the animal in a 
natural pose copied from pliotographs.. This 
model is life .si/c and it is finished with such 
attention to detail that it might conceivably 
be exhibited in a museum of art. Its purpose, 
however, is to provide a perfect body for the 
skin. 

The hide is stretched over tlie clay and pressed 
firmlv into tlie wrinkles until it fits as closely 
as the skin of a living animal. Then a heavy 
coating of plaster is placed on the outside of 
the skin, arranged in three sections to form 
a mold. When thi.s plaster hardens, it is re- 
moved with the hide, and all the clay scraped 
away from the inside, leaving only the skin 
covered by its heavy coat of plaster. Inside 
the skin is then biiik a firm shell, hard as 
granite, made of layers of wircclotli, papier- 
mache and shellac, exactly similar to the 
original clay statue. Over this the skill is 
again stretched, the plaster removed—and 



m 



Flute played by the Wind. 

the wind, the air blo\Ying through the instru- 
ment can be controlled to play a scale of 
eight notes. 


Sculptors, Replacing “Upholsterers,” 
Re-Create Animals For Museum. 

Under the tanned skin of the life-like wild 
miimal in a modern American museum is a 
sstatue created by a sculptor. Mounting of 
miimals is no longer a task for an upholsterer, 
I'lit for a sculptor-scientist. 

There was a ^time when a skin wps sewed 
a over a framVwoTk of slick.s, and 

'■ 'aiiiiiicd as full as pos.sibIe of hay or curled hair. 


Animals being Rccrenlcd lor .Xmerican Museums. 

the stuffed anim.al appears as real as a living 
elephant, but light enough to be moved by 
hand. 

I'or long-haired animals, such as Kocky 
Mountain sheep, a slightly ilifVevent method is 
adopted, since it would be almost impossible 
to clean the plaster emt ol the coat if it were 
poured directly upon the hide. Here the animal 
is modeled in clay and a coat ol plaster placed 
directly over tlie clay model. This mold is cut 
apart in sections, the cla}' removed, and a 
permanent model of papier-mache built up 
inside.- Over this the skin is stretched. 


Thrills in a Tire. 

Looping the loop iu an old auto tire is the 
latest game. 

The youngvStcr clings to the inside of the 
tire, while seme ki ’WH np the tire on edge 
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Looping the Loup in a Tire. 

and gives it a shove. Carried heels overhead 
a dozen times a second as the tire rolls along, 
the child loops the loop with as many thrills 
as he would receive in an elaborate anuuseinent 
park. 


Hot Lunch on the Bun. 

Ordering a quick, hot lunch in java is no 
trick if you can catch up with the restaurant, 
for the quick lunch proprietors travel the 



Mot Lunch on the Run in Batavia. 

streets of Batavia with cookstove, tables, ser- 
vice, napkins, and all, slung over their shoulders. 
The meals arc said to be well cooked. 


The Strongest Skull. 


on his . skull is more than ir>0 pounds to the 
square inch. 

Bees Will Not Sting. 

Bees will not sting while they arc swarming, 
and will alight on almost any object. To 
demonstrate this, the veteran beekeeper shown 
below olVered his chin to a swarm anri 



BAjs do not sting while Swarming. 

several thousand bees atiixed themselves to his 
face. To induce the swarm to gather, the queen 
bee was placed in a little wire cage under the 
keeper’s chin. 


The strongest skull and the stilTest neck on 
record belong to a man named Siegmund 
Breit-bart, known as the “Iron King”, who 
BUiiports a three-inch iron pipe on his head 
ivhuc the pipe it, bent by 'JU mcu. The pressure 


Keep Blossoms Fresh in a 
Potato Vase. 

Potatoes are excellent receptacles for 
slcius o( lut llowers. peruiiltiiig thearraiif ’■ 


(iLHANlNCiS 




tnent* of bouquets in ways that often cannot 
be obtained with the usual china flower- 
holders. The holes to receive the stems may be 
bored in the potato with the point of a paring 
knife. It is claimed, although upon what 
grounds it is not known, that if the stems 
of cut flowers arc placed in a potato, they 
will remain fresh longer than those kept in 
water. 


Newest Orchid Is Worth 
Thousand Dollars. 

One thousand dollars for a single Mower I 
This is not too high a price to pay for a new 
variety of “educated” orchid, declares V. I'cr- 
raria, of San Francisco, who has just develop- 
ed a flower unlike all others in form and color. 



Orchid worth a Thousnnd Dollars. 

New varieties of orchids require painstaking 
cultivation and cross fertilization by expert 
gardeners. J«ong experiment with many kinds 
of orchids was necessary before this new hybrid 
could be produced. 


How Did the Ichthyosaurus 
Live ? 

No other prehistoric creature now extinct 
is receiving as much consideration to-day as 
the Ichthyosaurus. 

In view of the wealth of fossil material avail- 
able for investigation and comparison, the 
scientist was enabled to study ^rvery detail of 
the bodily structure of this sea-monster. The 
scientist was, also enabled to determine to a 
large extent its habits of life by means of a 
comparative study of existing creatures, whose 



Ichthyosaurus. 

bodily structure resembles that of the lehtb} o- 
saurus. 

The lehtliYosaiirus appeared chiefly in the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous forniations in liurope, 
as wcllrs in the I’pper Jurassic strata of Ame- 
rica to (ireeiila nd in the .North, and likewise 
in the Upper Triassic formations of Europe. 
Individuals 10 meters long were then a common 
occurrence, lived exclusively in the sea, and 
consefiucnlly might be considered to have 
adapted themselves to this life to a very high 
degree. Undoubtedly they ware descendants 
of .some land-inonster.-', although their bodily 
structure shows they were utterly incapable 
of moving about on land, but spent their lives 
evelusivcly swimming about in the water. In 
addith'ii to their b dily characteristics, which 
show adaptation to an a(|uatic existence to a 
high degree, their method of reproduction is 
evidence ol this fact. Suflicient proof exists 
that they Nverc horn alive. A total of 14- bodies 
of Ichthyosaurus were found with young ones 
in their bodies. 

The Ichthyosaurus possessed a longtailed 
head, which was joined to the spindle-formed 
torso practically without a neck, a fact which 
enabled the iiiouster to skim through the 
water with practically no resistance. Un- 
doubtedly, through bodily strutclure and limbs 
they must have been the best swimmers among 
the sea-animals of that lime. 

They lived chiefly on cuttle-flsh ( Belemnitcs ) 
and fish. In the upper Jurassic formations w« 
find forms ei|uipped with considerably fewer 
teeth. This reduction in the number of teeth 
is unquestionably due to the increasing numbers 
of soft-sbcllcd cultle-tisb which developed at 
that time and which foiiiied their main diet. 

The skin of the Ichthyosaurus was completely 
nakc<h being an adaptation to its aquatic 
existence and its swift movements, and in 
order to ovireoine the resistance offered by 
the water. Nevertheless, there are traces of 
aimorcH limbs ( Faii/.arresten ) to be found on 
the front and hind liiis. which give proof of 
the fact that its land predecessors w'ere 
armored. 

In their oiifcr appearance the Ichthyosauri 
remind one very iniieli of the Dclphiiic mammals. 
This, correspondence can only be accounted 
for by necessary adaptation to a. similar mode 
of living. Among other characteristics its 
simple \eilehral I’.ead hespe.iUs its uicjustious 
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nature. Bony ventral ribs covering its tho- 
racic cavity, unquestionably enabled it to take 
in large quantities of air in diving into the 
depths, for one must assume that breathing 
took place through the aid of the Jungs. 

This reptilian family Hourisbed in the period 
of the Lfassfc Formations, the most important 
feature of which is the large number of 


different specimens of Ichthyosaurus and bthcr 
reptilian remains. In the Upper Jurassic strata 
they become rarer, and rarer still in the 
Cretaceous rocks. Not a single Ichthyosaurus 
remains from the Tertiary Period. It must 
accordingly be assumed that this reptile became 
extinct in the Upper Cretaceous formation. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Indian India. 

In the I/inf/rJstan Review for June, Mr. 
St. Nihal Singh says in a telling way 
what may be said in favour of Indian 
India, by which he means tlic states under 
the ruling princes of India. In two pre- 
fatory paragraphs he says 

A correct measure of the iutcllcctu.nl slavery 
bred in ns Indians, as the result of political 
serfdom, is furnished by our attitude towards 
Indian India. Instead of deriving satisfaction 
from the fact that something like ooc-third 
of our country ( about 700,000 square miles ) 
and one-fourth of the total population (about 
70,000,000 persons) have managed to escape 
foreign domination, perhaps not entirely, but 
to a greater or smaller degree, inan 3 ’ Indians 
show a disposition to imitate the foreigners 
and to decry nnd to belitile Indian rule. 

It often happens indeed, that the Indian 
critics go far beyond the alien critics, and 
can see no good in Indian India. They make 
out that the Rajas arc ineflieient, or indolent, 
or both, that they are no respectors of personal 
or political freedom and that the Indian States 
are, in conseciucnee, back-waters of reaction. 

He does not pretend that Indian rule 
is perfect. 

It has its defects— and serious defects at 
that. I admit that the standard of adminis- 
tration in many places in Indian India is low, 
the rate of progress slow, and the sense of 
duty far from quick. These evils arc partly 
the result of Indian indolence and inaptitude, 
and are partly due to the fact that, in the 
last instance, the Rajas arc creatures of a 
system not of their own making. 

This last point he amplifies thus 

In view of the so-called education whi^h our 
Rajas, in their boyhood, are compelled to 
receive,' I often wonder that a single one of 
them ever amounts to anything. Whether they 


.attend the “Colleges”, maintained out of funds 
subscribed by Indian States but not, in 
any real sense, controlled by them, or 
study at home under a British tutor or 
governor, they come under the influence of 
persons who have little knowledge of Indian 
culture and less reverence for it— men who, as a 
general rule, have grown up in an atmosphere 
of racial arrogance and who insist upon 
subordinating Indians at every turn. Love 
for hunting, siwrts, drinking, smoking and the 
like are more easily learned from them by the 
Rajas than consideration for their subjects and 
the art of just, humane, progressive administra- 
tion. 

Our people complain that modernised Indian 
Rulers are neglecting their States— that they 
are constantly running away to European 
capitals and there squandering money extorted 
from their subjects. To me it is a wonder that 
any of them docs anything else. Does the 
education the>'^ receive teach them to love India 
and to devote themselves whole-heartedly 
to the improvement of the conditions in which 
their subjects live and work ? 

The British Resident at an Indian 
Court is also responsible for inellicient 
administration in the Indian States. 

The R.njas arc brought up and work under 
a system which gives them small chance to 
develop a sturdy sense of manhood or a consci- 
entious conception of their personal responsi- 
bilities for the good governance of their 
State. The British Resident at an Indian 
Court, instead of fulfilling his original function 
and serving merely as a channel of com- 
munication lietween the Government to which 
he is accredited and his own, quite often eons 
titutes himself into a super-Raja. He encourages 
the subjects of the Indian Ruler— especially the 
feudal barons and courtiers — to bring complaints 
to him agninst the state officials, and, some- 
times with reason and sometimes quit*- 
arbitrarily, intervenes in their behalf. The 
Raja is, in an^' case, humiliated in the sight ol 



INDIAN PERIODlCALvS 


the vtry mea who should be taught to look 
up to him— to go tp him for redress of their 
grievances. 

Administration under such a duality of 
control can never attain the maximum of 
efficiency. Half the troubles in Indian India 
are attributable to the assumption by the 
Resident of functions which, under existing 
treaties and undertakings, lie entirely outside 
his province, but which he arrogates to him> 
self, with at least the tacit assent of his own 
Government. 

One outstanding merit of the Indian 
States is then pointed out. 

Whatever the faults in Indian India, what- 
ever their causes, however, it must not be 
forgotten that it is only under Indian rule 
that the sons of the soil have the oppor- 
tunity of rising to the highest office. No one 
has ever heard of Indian occupying, in British 
India, the highest position under the Crown. 
Even the (iovernorship given to one Indian 
was not handed over to another when he 
resigned. 

In Indian India, on the contrary, no post is 
too good to be given to an Indian. To a 
truly self-respecting people that one fact should 
outweigh all the disadvantages which may 
mar Indian rule. 

Such non-Indians— Europeans and Americans 
alike— as are employed in various parts of 
Indian India occupy the status of servants, 
and not of overlords. They may inwardly 
chafe against that position, and may occa- 
sionally act in a churlish manner. As, however, 
the standard of self-respect is rising, the Indian 
Rulers are more and more insisting upon their 
Western servants observing a more decorous 
mode of conduct, and it is becoming more and 
more difficult for them to exhibit boorishness. 

Since in respect of its services Indian India 
is practically self-sufficing, except in isolated 
exceptions, it is saved the drain from which 
British India suffers. Salaries paid to officials 
remain within the State, or, in any case, within 
India. 

There is, therefore, economic as well as political 
gain. Above all, the opportunity to rise to the 
highest post under the crown serves to stimulate 
the ambition of the youth in school and college. 

Some of the evils complained of in 
Indian India exist in British India, too. 

The Indian glamoured with the West will 
say, however, that persons who work under a 
personal Ruler have no security of tenure, 
that they are liable at any moment to be 
thrust into the shadows, even exiled ; and that 
at every turn they find themselves victims of 
an undisciplined will. As if rule by a bureaucracy 
though supposedly impersonal, cannot be arbi- 
trary ! The only difference between the two is 
that a personal Ruler does not gild the pill, while 
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the bureaucracy invariably does. The one issues 
a mandate, the other camoutlagcs the executive 
action under a section of the Penal Code, or 
an Ordinance of which any civilised government 
would be ashamed. 

Persons arc deprived ol their freedom without 
charge or trial in British India as well as in 
Indian India. In neither case is there the 
slightest pretence of ordinary legal process. 
Compared with the number of men kept in 
durance vile without charge or trial in British 
India, the number of those who have suffered 
from deportation and seizure of property in 
Indian India is a mere bagatelle. 

Some of the obstacles which are deemed 
insurmountable in British India have 
been surmounted in this or that part of 
Indian India. I'or instance, free or compul- 
sory education in Baroda and elsewhere, 
higher education through the medium of 
a vernacular in the Ni;cam’s Dominions, 
measures of social reform in Baroda, 
Indore, N:c., prohibition by the Nizam 
of Hyderabad of the sacrifice of cows ou 
the occasion of the If/, separation of the 
judicial and executive functions in Baroda 
and the Nizam’s Dominions, and the like. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
if scarcity comes, the occupants of Government 
land in Indian India are able to secure remis- 
sions of revenue much more easily than is the 
case in British India. In the one instance 
personal rule is elastic, in the other, bureau- 
cratic rule is mechanical and relentless. 

Some of the writer’s concluding obser- 
vations are im])ortant. 

Apart from considerations of social progress 
and administrative reform the Indian courts, 
which Indians have been systematically taught 
to depreciate, form a‘ link with our past. ' The 
tradition of extending patronage to learning 
and art is still alive there. 

In the scheme of future progress Indian India, 
it is to be hoped will play as great a part as 
it has played in the conservation of onr tradi- 
tions. If its rulers will only take their duties 
scriouslv they may enable us to evolve institu- 
tions of ftclf-govcrnment suited to our genius, 
since Indians in British India are not free to 
evolve such institutions. 

Even if British India succeeds in winning 
Siviir/iiyn, it will be a S\\\irnjyn modelled upon 
a foreign pattern. . There is, however, nothing 
to prevent any part of Indian India working 
out a scheme vvhereby the indigenous system 
of rule can be remodelled to suit modern 
exigencies. 

The writer might also have added that 
the experiment of obtaining electric power 
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from the How of water was first tried and 
made successful in Indian India by an 
Indian I)ewan. 

In Wilfrid Sea wan Blunt’s India Under 
Lord Ripon the opinion has been ex- 
pressed that the inhabitants of Indian 
India are materially better off than Bri- 
tish subjects, though Indian India posses- 
ses a larger proportion of sterile land 
than British India. 

New Emigration Bill. 

The Indian Emigration Act, 1922, is 
examined in an article in The Ynnnsr Men 
ol India and the following genet al observa- 
tions made thereupon : 

The Hill is by no means a perfect one. It 
only deals with recruiting in and emigration 
from British India, it leaves the Protector of 
Emigrants a provincial officer, when it would 
be far better that lip should be responsible to 
the Government of India, along with the 
proposed agents ; it still leaves a loophole to 
‘arkatis’ through which they can get unskilled 
labourers to emigrate on false liopcs ; and 
there are other minor criticisms which might 
be urged. But the Bill is a great advance on 
previous ones. Indenture is finally abolished 
once and for all ; recruitment is more carefully 
guarded against ; emigration to any country 
is subject to the approval first of the Indian 
Legislature ; the principle ofappointing Advisory 
Committees to help the Protector of hhiiigrants 
in his difficult work of controlling emigration 
is admitted ; and power is given to appoint 
accredited agents of the Government of India 
in the colonies where emigrants are settled. 
It may not he a perfect Bill, but it is a good 
Bill. 

In'dia has much lee- way to make up. She 
is crying out for a full recognition of ef|iiality 
and citizenship in the Empire. The conditions 
and status of her people overseas have aroused 
the indignation not only of the public, but 
also of the Government of India. This Act 
puts emigration into the hands of the public 
by bringing it under the control of the elective 
Assembly. Indians will have the right to say 
whether their people shall be sent abroad to 
conditions which have been in the past degra- 
ding, and which are now, to say the lease 
of u, thoroughly unsatisfactory. They will be 
able to say to the Colonies : ‘if you want Indian 
labour, you can only have it on our conditions 
and we will appoint a representative in your 
country who will see that these conditions 
arrf carried out. And when India can say that, 
and say it effectively, she has taken quite a 
bigJTstep towards her rightful place in the 
Commonwealth of .Nations. ' 


Method of Bice Selection in Ass&m. 

Mr. S. K. Mitra, M. Sc., Ph. D., Econo- 
mic Botanist to the (lovernment of 
Assam, writes in the Agricultural Journal 
of India that usually two methods of 
selection of rice are adopted by the 
Assamese. 

( 1 ) The most careful, cultivators select a 
plot in the field suitable for seed purposes. 
In this case the farmers depend for results on 
their good judgment. Extreme conditions, 
such as areas too dry or too wet, are always 
avoided. I'niform ripening and medium size 
of straw and ears are specially noted. The 
bundle of sheaves harvested from selected 
plots is kept separate for a time until 
the pressure of work in the fields is over, when 
the in/Uccs ( handful of sheaves cut and tied 
separately ) arc opened and selected by hand. 

( 2 ) In the second case, no field selection 
is done. When the proper season comes round, 
the rice is harvested in /n/ztccs* and is temporarily 
stored. The iniitccs, when opportunity arise, are 
then taken out and selected by hand. 

The method of selection from the wntecs is 
very simple. The operator unties the mntcc 
or bundle, gra.sps the top of the cars with the 
left hand and shakes them slowly. This causes 
the small cars to fall to the ground. He then 
grasps the other end of the mutcc with the 
right hand and after again shaking the same, 
he lays it Hat on the ground. All the small, 
poor and abnormal cars arc then removed. 
The sound cars that are left are kept separately, 
threshed and packed in specially made bamboo 
baskets lined with straw called tom or topn. 
These baskets arc then kept hanging from the 
ceiling of the house. Some of the cultivators 
prefer to hang the baskets in the kitchen or 
over the open fireplace where water is boiled. 
This latter practice keeps the seeds free from 
insect and fungus pests. 

The seed baskets are taken down when 
the sowing season begins and are used as 
desired. In my opinion, this process of field 
and hand selection is perhaps the best and 
easiest method that every cultivator can 
follow so as to keep up the purity and quality 
of the cultivated paddies of the desirable types. 
That it exists among the Assamese proves 
how much the cultivator of this tract values 
good seed for his paddy crop. 


A Case of Plant Surgery. 

In the Same Journal Mr. L. B. Kul- 
karni recommends the kind of plant 
surgery, described below, by ^hich he has 
saved the life of a Baobab tree at Bijapoor, 
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to the attention of those who want to 
save their old mango and other trees. 

There is a gigantic Baobab tree ( Adansonia 
tUgitata ) at Hijapur probably more than .300 
years old. Since the time of Ali Adilsbah, 
offenders sentenced to death were executed on 
this tree ( Bijnpor Gazetteer ). For this reason 
the tree is still known as the ^'Execution Tree”. 

The tree has a very thick stem with a girth 
of 49 ft. at 3 ft., 50 ft. at 0 ft., and .58 ft. at 
10 ft. from the ground, where it divides into 
.3 huge branches. It covers an area of M acre. 
Thus it presents a huge appearance and 
attracts the notice of every passer-by. 

Being old, this tree was naturally attacked 
badly by rot and also the main trunk near the 
base, where there was a hole, and the whole 
of the heart of the tree had disappeared. 

Being afraid of losing the tree, the District 
Judge applied to the Private Secretary to His 
Ivxcellencj^ the Governor of Bombay for its 
rejuvenation. 1 was deputed from the Agricul- 
tural Department for the work. 

Encouraged by the successful results of 
similar work done on ^asuarina and other 
trees in the Ganesbkhind Botanical Gardens, 
Kirkee, I proceeded to Bijapur and examined 
the tree. In the base, a conical-shaped hollow 
was found of the dimensions of 15 ft. x 9 ft. x 17 
f1. The following operations were made 
during the 1st week of September, 1920. The 
hole was filled in with rubble and mud and con- 
creted over. The affected parts were first cut 
out and it was found that the rot was due 
to the grubs of a large beetle. Hundreds of 
these grubs were cut out of the tree. As soon 
as the wound edges were cut down to sound 
wood, the wound was tarred over and then 
filled in with concrete. All the other parts 
which showed signs of attack or susceptibility 
to it within a short time were tarred over, 
and all places where water was likely to lodge 
filled in with concrete. 

The District Judge was pleased to remark 
in his letter addressed to the writer as 
follows 

”The result has been a most workman-like 
job, and the tree this year, though a famine 
year, at once reacted by producing a far finer 
foliage than was noticeable the year before. 
The whole job has been satisfactorily done 
and had attracted a large crowd who had 
never seen such a surgical operation on the 
tree ^fore.” 

Within my knowledge this kind of operation 
has proved su ccessful on the following trees in 
the Deccan:— (1) Guruga pinnata and (2) 
Casuariaa equisetifotia. 

How to {iiiooiirage the Writing and 
Stddy of History. 

The Educational Review of Madras for 
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April contains a translation, by Mr. L. V. 
Hamas wami Ayyar, of a Bengali article 
on Methods of Historical Research and 
Composition, which all young writers and 
students of history will do well to read. 
The article concludes by suggesting how 
our learned Associations can he of help 
in the task of writing pure history. 

( 1 ) Learned Associations should, from 
time to time, publish a list of those books 
in the vatious subjects and departments of 
history from which the latest information 
and the most reliable materials can be had. 

(2) Parishads and learned Associations 
and noble-minded Reminders should collect such 
useful books ( as are mentioned above ), illus- 
trated lists of old coins, the issues of the past 
30 years of the Journals of the London and 
Bengal branches of the Asiatic Society, the 
Indian Antiquary, the Epigraphica Indica, the 
Map of India ( 1 inch to 4 miles scale ) pub- 
lished by the office of the Surveyor-General, 
and other useful documents. A few books 
may, from time to time, be selected from this 
collection and circulated amongst all branches 
of the Parishads, and amongst reliable libraries 
of the mofussil also. 

( 3 ) A department should be opened in the 
main Parishad Office, from which it would be 
possible, for the enquiring student, to obtain 
a list of source-books, prepared by specialists 
on the subject. The Parishad should appoint 
specialists for every branch of histoiy to 
whom all inquiries may be directed. The 
names and addresses of such specialists and 
the 'critical bibliographies' they would prepare 
in each branch of the subject, may also be 
published in the organ of the Parishad, the 
Sahitya Parishad Patrika. In one of the issues 
of the Modern Review ( 1907 ) such a critical 
bibliography in regard to Sikh his^'ory was 
published. 

There is yet another duty on our learned 
Associations, and this is that all important 
books for the study of History, and parti- 
cularly Indian History, should be placed 
before the public, in their Bengali garb. 
Every year hundreds of Bengali students 
appear for Sanskrit examinations ; these are 
ignorant of English and they have neither 
the opportunity nor facilities to search for 
and find out historical essays from Bengali 
magazines. Therefore all those recent books 
published in the English language, about the 
ancient history and civilisation of our land, 
are sealed books to these students, many 
amongst whom may be possessed of acuteness 
and originality. It is regrettable that these 
students have to remain unacquainted with 
the latest information on their own subjects 
of study and their o wn religion, for the simple 
reason that they mo ignorant of English. It is 
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a matter for our learned Associations to be 
ashamed of that Vincent Smith's “Ancient 
Indian History” and I'rof. Macdonnel’s 
“History of Sanskrit Literature” have not 
yet been translated into Bengali. 

The examples of Gujrat and Maha- 
rashtra are cited. 

The Guzerati language is spoken by a much 
smaller population than Bengali, and yet owing 
to the enthusiasm, industry and far-sightedness 
of the scholars of the province of Guzerat, 
that province has been deluged with transla- 
tions m all kinds of subjects. But wc in Bengal 
comfort ourselves with the proud feeling of 
possessing Bankini Chandra and Kabindranatli 
without paying any heed to mass education. 
Having travelled through Poona and Baroda 
and examined the working of the schools 
there, 1 am firmly convinced that in another 
twenty years the people of the Maharashtra 
will have out-distanced the public of Bengal in 
respect of mass education. 

The value of history is thus described : 

A proper knowledge of history is the first 
step to national progress or greatness. In 
the measure in which wc are able to tind out 
the genuine truth regarding the past and in 
the measure in which we are able to apply to 
the present state of aflairs the counsel and 
experience of the past, in that same measure 
our masses will be advancing in the path of 
progress and our united power will be 
producing proper and desired fruits. I'urther, 
in the measure in which we would be content 
with acquiring untruths or half-truths about 
our past, in that measure our national develop- 
ment will be retarded and the ctforts of 
the people would be shorn of their fruits. As 
Professor Seeley says, history acts as the 
best teacher, guide and friend of all political 
and social leaders. The ultimate end and 
value of history is thus to illumine the paths 
of the future with the experience and example 
of the past. 


Separation of Railway and General 
Budgets. 

Writing on Indian Railway I'inance 
in the Journal of the Indian I^onomic 
Soc/etj for March 1922, Mr. K. M.Joshi 
claims to have shown that 

The separation of the railway budget 
from the general budget is not absolutely 
essential for securing the most essential reform 
in railway finance, viz., ( 1 ) laying down a 
capital programme for a period ( bearing in 
muid the need for loans for other than railway 
matters ), ( 2 ) modifying the doctrine of 
lapse with regard to the Railway Depart- 


ment, ( 3 ) determining the projgramme for 
repairs and renewals on commercial grounds, 
and ( -4 ) keeping railway accounts on strict 
business line. The proper disposal of the 
“net gain”, when the “net gain” is ascertained 
on business principles, can also be arranged for 
without separating railway from general 
finance. There is the undoubted danger, in 
such a separation, of creating an imperium in 
imperio. The Acworth Committee while 
advocating the separation, do not want that 
imperium. So the proper coarse would probably 
be to secure the needed reform without 
resorting to separation of the railway budget, 
so that the danger of an imperium in imperio 
may automatically be avoided. 

Eduoational Policy in TJ. F. 

In the course of an article on “My 
Educational Policy” in the May Indian 
Review Mr. C. Y. Chintamani writes • 

The Government of the United Provinces 
hold that reform of Secondary Education is 
necessary in order to fit the recipients of it the 
better to profit by University as well as Techni- 
cal and Professional Education, and also to 
qualify them for service. The Intermediate 
stage of education will henceforth be a con- 
tinuation of High School education and not the 
beginning of University education. High School 
and Intermediate education will be controlled 
by a Board of High School and Intermediate 
education which will be strong and represent- 
ative. Arrangements are .in train for the estab- 
lishment of a number of Intermediate Colleges. 
It is the strong hope of the Government that 
the new B^ard will include in the curriculum of 
high schools and Intermediate colleges subjects 
which will qualify the student for technical educa- 
tion. The re-organised Allahabad University will 
be a unitary, teaching and residential institution 
but will also have an external side to deal with 
alhliated colleges outside the city of Allahabad, 
They will be known in future as Associated 
Colleges. The University will have two new 
Faculties, Eagineering and Agriculture, the Civil 
Ivngiiieering College at Koorkee and the College 
of Agriculture at Cawnpore bein^ transferred to 
it by the Government. There is at present a 
Faculty of Commerce but only a diploma of the 
Intermediate standard is given by the Univer- 
sity. In the re-organised University there will 
be a degree in Commerce as there will be in 
Engineering and Agriculture. It is Govern- 
ment's intention that when funds permit a 
Medical College should be established at Allaha- 
bad as a part of the University. 

There is no ground for apprehension that 
the Associated Colleges in outlying centres will 
suffer in consequence of the reform of the Univer- 
sity. Repeated assurances havr been given in 
this behalf. 
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Women and the 
Madras norporation. 

The reader knows 
that Mrs. M. P. Devadoss, 
wife of the Hon. Justice 
Devadoss, is now a nomi- 
nated member of the 
Municipal Corporation 
of Madras. In addition, 
we learn from Stri 
Dharma, 

On May 23rd, Kao Bahadur 
G. Narayanaswamy Chetty 
proposed that Clause 51 of 
the Madras City Municipal 
Act be deleted. The clause 
is : **No person shall be 

qualified for election as a 
Councillor unless such person 
is of the male sex.” After 
some discussion the Resolu- 
tion was voted upon and 
passed by 12 voting for and 
.1 against. Since lU19 the 
Women’s Indian Association 
has been agitating in Madras 
for these reforms by public 
meetings, letters in the press 
and private interviews with 
Councillors, and naturally 
its members are happy that 
their efforts have been reward- 
ed. 

It is very satisfactory that 
the Madras Corporation has 
now come into line with the 
Madras legislative Council 
in granting to the women of 
the Presidency all the rights 
of representation within its 
power. By these steps Madras Presidency leads 
the way in establishing equality of rights for 
women in India. 

The same journal states 

One of the members of the Women’s Indian 
Association, Mrs. P. Susheela Bai, of Bcllary, 
has been nominated as a member of the Bcllary 
Taluk Board. She is the wife of Mr. P. S. 
Kaghunatha Kao, a High Court Vakil of that 
town, and she has identified hcreself for some 
time with the public interests of women and 
children there. 


Vidyasagar Vani Bhavan* 

The same monthly writes 

. A comprehensive and praiseworthy scheme 
•or the establishment of a Home for Hindu 
Widows and women in indigent circumstances 


has been worked out by I^ady J. C. Bose, and 
is to be conducted under the auspices of the 
“Nari Siksha Samiti”. This Society has long 
been known for its valuable educational work 
in, Calcutta and it has already opened a cottage 
industries department for improving the 
economic condition of women of middle-class 
families in Beiural. The Home | named “Vidyi- 
ssgar V&ni Hhavan J is to be located in or near 
Calcutta and is to be in charge of a Ladies’ 
Committee. Its objects will be : ( 1 ) To 
provide accommodation for helpless widows 
and women during the period of their training. 
( 2 ) To prescribe courses of studies in general 
aud technical subjects suitable for women. (3) 
To train women for educational and social 
service work. ( 4- ) To give them instruction 
in cottage industries. ( 5 ) To open boarding 
houses. under proper safeguards for women to 
live in while caruiiig their bread as teachers, 
clerks, nurses and industrial workers. 

The following list of crafts which the Samiti 
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Sreemati Harimati Oatta. 

Who has given Rs. io,0(ia to the \*idyasigar 
\'ani Bhavan. 

proposes to teach the pupils of the above 
Home will show how useful women's industry 
attd skill can be to their country and how 
many avenues are open to them for obtaining 
an independent income -Spinning and dyeing 
yam, weaving cloths and carpets, sewing, 
knitting, embroidery, lacemaking, wick-making, 
pottery, manufacture of jams and jelHes, con- 
diments and confectionery, home-nursing, teach- 
ing and taking care of children and invalids, 
type-writing, and other home industries. We 
trust that sufficient funds and workers will 
be forthcoming to make Lady Hose’s Home 
a great success and the useful institution it 
promises to be. 


Cruelty to Women Inadequately 
Punished. 

Stri DharmH reports : 

A wealthy gentleman was found guilty in 
Madras of cruel treatment to his wife, aged 14, 
to such an extent as to cause her severe 
injuries on her body. Though there was the 
medical certificate and the evidence of the lady 
doctor that the husband had ill-treated the 
little girl while he was under the influence of 
drink, yet the accused’s counsel tried to make 


out that the case was one of concoction^ and 
was purely domestic. The judge was satisfied 
that there was ill-treatment— but we are not 
satisfied with his sentence of merely Rs. 100 
fine. In cases of this kind the sentence should 
be such as to act as a deterrent to this man 
and others of his brutal nature from bullyinjg 
little girls. Such a fine to a wealthy man is 
entirely out of proportions to the value of the 
health and soul of his helpless child-wife and 
is nothing less than a travesty of justice. 

We entirely agree. 


Punctuality on the Part of the Eaters 
of the Prepared Food. 

Having been sinners ourselves in the 
matter referred to in the extract printed 
below, we are quite aware of the urgency 
of the reform advocated therein. Justice 
to our womanhood requires it. National 
efficiency demands it. 

M. B. C. writes in The Indian Cookery 
Magazine 

One of the ingredients often omitted from 
cookery recipes which can be assured of success 
is PuncUmlity on the part of the eaters of the 
prepared food. In India it is especially necessary 
to emphasise the inclusion of this most impor- 
tant factor in any magazine devoted to the 
furtherance of the culinary art and the improved 
management of household affairs ; for in India 
more than anywhere else in the world strict 
punctuality and the value of moments, or even 
half-hours, is regarded as beneath consider- 
ation. 

Regularity and punctuality at meal-times 
are an urgently needed reform in Indian house- 
holds. \Ye all know how the women of the 
household are tie 1 to the fire and the kitchen 
because the men of the family fail to return 
for their food at the expected time. Sometimes 
they arrive hours late and there has been a 
continued strain of worry for the devoted 
wife who wishes to keep the “preparations” 
hot and nice for her husband. Because she 
expects him every moment, she cannot give 
her attention to any other subject. This want 
of punctuality brings about an appalling waste 
of time. It causes cooking to be an endless 
slavery. It oftsn causes the best prepared dishes 
to become a failure, thus wasting good and ex- 
pensive food materia], disappointing the cook, 
and often enough giving indigestion to the 
eater. * 

If one asks Indian ladies what is it that 
gives them most trouble, they will almost all 
answer, “cooking”. Now, that would not be 
the answer that Western women would give 
who do their own cooking. • In each case there 
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sire same number of meals to be prepared 
and generally speaking the same looking after 
the fire, boiling water or milk, chopping of 
vegetables, washing of materials and mixing 
and fi 7 ing of them ; but the Western woman 
knows that her family will all be sitting ready 
for the meal at an exact moment, that meal 
will only take a short time, and that there 
will be a clear number of hours free for her 
before she has to start cooking the next meal. 
In India the lack of united action and the lack 
of conscience about coming to meals exactly 
in tjme leave the poor woman who cooks no 
time for herself between one meal and another. 

When we have paid men cooks we have 
to give them regular hours of rest, half-holidays 
and such like, but the poor household ladies 
who do the cooking where no paid cook is 
kept are expected to cook from morning to 
night without grumbling. Why should a wife 
be treated worse than a servant ? 


Women the World over. 

The following items are taken from 
Stri Dharma, 

Miss Shiu, who graduated from an American 
University, is proposed for the post of Education 
Commissioner at Ileungshan, Kwangtung 
Province, and if chosen she will be the first 
Chinese woman to hold an executive post in her 
native country. 

The women of Japan have won their agita- 
tion for the right to attend political meetings 
and form political associations. The former 
police law which prohibited such actions was 
revised at the last session of the Diet and the 
new law became operative on May 5. The 
women of India rejoice at this extension of 
freedom to their Japanese sisters. 

The Whyte Commission has recommended 
that women shall have the vote for the Reform- 
ed Legislative Council of Durma. This is very 
good news. 

A woman Engineer has set up in business 
for herself in Exeter and has already installed 
one lighting set for a country house. 

In Danzig, the Diet has passed, by ">8 votes 
to 27, a Bill making women eligible as Judges 
on the same terms as men. 

By 4fl votes to 36, the Dutch Second 
Chamber has passed a law permitting women 
to become Judges of the Dutch Courts. 

The State Parliament of Tasmania having 
recently passed a Bill giving women the right 
to sit in Parliament, two candidates, one 
Labour ( the wife of the Leader of the Labour 
Party ) and one Independent, have already 
announced themselves for the general election. 


Should Indian Boys Go' to Europe 
for Study. 

We read in the Bharda New High 
School Quarterly : 

“I would like to send my sons to England 
to complete their school education in a public 
school,” I said one day to Mr. Bharda of 
beloved memory. 

”By all means, if you don’t mind losing them 
to yourself and your country,” was the laconic 
and caustic reply. 

”What makes you say so ?” I asked in 
astonishment. 

“My long experience,” he replied, greatly 
agitated. “1 have scarcely known a lad se^t 
to Europe at a tender age return to India and 
embark on any useful career, whereas 1 know 
several who have either cometc grief or deserted 
their families and their country,— tragedies that 
will make you shed tears.” 

“Well, then,” said I in a lighter vein, al- 
though I knew he was in dead earnest, “I had 
better give up the idea of going there myself. 
Being a married man, I cannot afford to be 
annihilated from my family, let alone the 
country.” 

“Xo, do go,” he replied, warming up once 
more. “Take your wife and children also. See 
things for yourself and come and tell me whe- 
ther you agree with me or not that the bent 
time for our boys to go to Europe for study or 
for business is after the critical period of ado- 
lescence after graduation.” 

I went, I saw^ 1 surrendered. Bharda, our 
unfailing ^uide, was right. I discussed the 
question with some of the boys who had grown 
up, and married and settled in England, and 
they also confirmed his opinion. 

1 fear this obiter dictum of our departed 
Gooroo will perhaps turn down the scheme of 
some youths eager to cross the seas. They or 
their parents will naturally demand the reasons 
for it and concrete cases to support it. 1 regret 
1 cannot satisfy their curiosity in this column 
but shall be glad to do so if I am asked in 
private. 

kusTo.\i P. Mas.vni. 


The Co-operative Movement in 
England. 

Mr. Albert J. Saunders writes in the 
Mysore Economic Journal : 

It was in that the real founding of the 
movement took place. A little group of workers 
at Rochdale, just close to Manchester, desiring 
to impresve the social condition of themselves 
and their community resolved to start a co- 
operative society. There were twenty-eight of 
them, and their total capital amount only to 
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£ 28 . They have ever since been known as the 
**Rochdale Pioneers.”^ 

What are the latest figures for the 
movement ? 

The Census figures of 1920 report the co- 
operative membership in Great Britain as 
follows 

MBMBBBSHIP or Co-OrKRATIVE SOCIRTIES. 

1921 1911 

England and Wales 3,879,14() 2, 34-2, 484 

Scotland 080,105 418,047 

Great Britain 4,559,311 2,700,531 

Now, to arrive at the full strength of co- 
operation in Great Britain one must multiply 
toe above total by 4 or 5, as every member 
probably represents a family of several persons. 
That will give a grand total of not less than 
18,000,000 co-operators out of a total popu- 
lation of 42,707,530, or one person in every 
three in Great Britain is a co-operator, and 
this really astonishing growth has been ex- 
perienced in the short period of 70 years. 

The movement began with a retail 
store. 

But other departments were soon added. 
First came Producers’ Co-operative Societies ; 
then the Co-operative Wholesale Society ; and 
then Foreign Trading, Shipping and Hanking. 
It was an eye-opening experience to visit the 
palatial central premises of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society in Manchester. That great 
organization owns : Flour Mills, Food factories. 
Boot works. Textile Mills, Soap works, Printing 
works, Clothing factories, Farm and fruit lands, 
Coal Mines, Tea plantations. Motor works. 
Steam-ships, etc. From such a small beginning, 
see what a mighty movement has come to 
spread its influence for good. 


Transport Facilities in U. S. A. 

We read io the same journal ; 

The United States is making rapid advance 
in its transportation facilities— and now, ns a 
somewhat natural evolution, comes the utili- 
zation of the motor as an adjunct or auxiliary 
to the steam-power railways. 

In India, too, transport facilities of all 
kinds by land, water, and air should be 
fully developed. But it is only railways 
that receive attention. Highways are 
quite inadequate, waterways are neglect- 
ed, and aviation is almost unborn. 


Broad'based and Top-heavy Sdtt. 
cational System. 

In the United States of America educa- 
tion is broad-based, not top-heavy, as 
the following figures taken by the Mysore 
'Economic Journal from the Educator 
Journal of Indianapolis, will show ; 

Of the total school enrolment of the United 
States 91 ‘41 per cent is in elementary schools 
()*82 per cent in high schools, and 1'77 per 
cent in higher institutions. 

The results of education will appear 
from the following figures 

Of the 10,000 persons in Who’s Who in 
America, 39 had no schooling, 1,008 had com- 
mon school training, 1,545 attending high 
school, and more than G,000 were college 
graduates, or attended college. I^ess than one 
per cent of the American men, past and present, 
are college graduates. Yet 55 per cent of the 
presidents of the United States came out of 
that number. 3(5 per cent of the members of 
Congress, 47 per cent of the Speakers of the 
House, 54 per cent of the V’icc- Presidents, (52 
per cent of the Secretaries of State, (59 per cent 
of the Supreme Court judges. Out of 5.000,000 
American men with no schooling, 31 have 
attained distinction according to Who’s W’ho. 
Out of 33,000,000 with elementary school 
training, SOS have attained distinction. Out 
of 2,000,000 with high school training 1425 
have attained distinction. But with only 
1,000,000 with a college education, (5,000 have 
attained distinction. 


Uses of Cocoanut Shells. 

77jc Mysore Economic Journal writes : 

Cocoanut shells are found in abundance in 
the copra-producing areas of India and Ceylon. 
A large quantity of this is wasted. Four tons 
of shell produce a ton of charcoal. It is 
true that the export of the cocoanut shell 
charcoal is increasing. But some portion ol 
the shells is used for fuel locally. A small 
percentage is used for carving works, such as 
lamps, cups and saucers, spoons, etc. Most 
of the rubber estates use the holeless halt 
for latex collection. lixperiments recently 
made have found that the shell can yield a 
valuable tar, non-corrosive antiseptic, and an 
excellent vegetable substitute for acetic-acid- 
creosote. It is said that rubber regulatc<l 
with this creosote will require no smoking- 
it need only ' be dried in the open air, and will 
yield a pure white material, which stands 
against climatic changes much better than 
material treated with aecticlicid. A heating? 
chamber, a condenser or cooler, and a dis' 
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tilleiy, the necessary machinery, which could 
be worked by live coolies are estimated to 
cost about Rs. 12,000. The shell packed 
inside the heatine chamber is heated to a very 
high temperature from outside and the creosote 
thus obtained is then dealt with within two 
other machines. A ton ol shell will yield 
about 150 gallons of creosote at a cost of about 
Rs. 2 per gallon, a ve^ great saving over 
acetic acid. The distilling^ over, the shell 
will serve as an inexpensive, non-smoking, 
first-rate fuel for running the many gas 
engines all over the country, which now 
consume coal and coke. 


Buddhist Shrines in India. 

The Mahn-bodhi and the Buddhist 
World for June contains a large amount of 
interesting reading, under different heads, 
relating . to Buddhist shrines and anti- 
quities. We quote one passage : 

Kapilavastu is in the hands of non- Buddhists; 
Buddha Gaya is in the hand of a Saivite land- 
owner, an enemy of Buddhists ; Kusinara is in 
charge of an Arakanese Buddhist monk, who 
lives alone in that distant place, 24^ miles 
from the city of Gorakhpur. In India, the land 
of the Buddhas, her children know more of 
Allah, Muhammad, Jesus, Moses, Daniel, than 
ol the Great Lord Buddha, who made the 
greatest historic renunciation for the welfare 
of the millions. India lost two precious gems 
a thousand years ago— her independence and 
her national religion. For a thousand years 
her children have continued to decline without 
the elevating Dharraa, which brings happiness 
to all living beings. 

What are the Tamils Doing P” 

The reply of “ Yivius ” in livery- 
mans Review for June is 

Nothing for their language or literature : 
nothing for their nationality or race ; nothing 
for their country : and nothing for their 
regeneration or rise ! 

He means by Tamils all those peoples 
whose mother-tongue today is Tamil. 
The reason why he thinks the Tamils 
should make a combined effort for their 
regeneration is thus dwelt upon : — 

Language is the greatest and most patent 
of unifying forces. In the civilised world at 
the present day it is certainly the basis of 
national being or reconstruction. It is further 
showing an everjncreaaing tendency to become 
more and more the principle of national cement- 
mg, if not also of national segregations. 
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It is quite true we are all aspiring towards 
and talking about one Indian nation, without 
distinction ol creed or caste, language or 
ideals, comprising all the native peo^es ot this 
vast continent of India and welded toget^r 
perhaps by the political oppression of a loreign 
government. But granted such a political 
nationality, what is there in its scope or essence 
to exclude subordinate nationalities on a 
linguistic basis ? 

After all it may turn out, that we have 
been too prone to attach too much importance 
to political unity, which more often than 
not means merely common political subordina- 
tion. * And after all it may be that there are 
really in the world no rigidly exclusive bodies 
of men but that the human race is from time 
to time mer?ly intersected by various circles, 
sometimes shifting and often expanding or 
dwindling and in most cases overlapping each 
other. 

The plea, therefore, for the promotion of 
Tamil nationality is scarcely inconsistent 
with the idea of an Indian nationality. 

I take it there are about fifty millions of 
Tamil-speaking peoples in South India and 
Ceylon. It may no doubt be asked whether 
the mere fact of their speaking the same 
language is sufficient to warrant their exclu- 
sive formation into a separate nationality. 
It has been doubted whether there can be 
thought without language but it cannot be 
doubted that lagnuage and thought are the 
soul and body of our higher lieing. In our 
own land and surrounded everywhere by men 
and women speaking the same language we 
are not apt to appreciate the importance and 
influence of a common mother-tongue. When 
cast in a far-off foreign land, living amidst a 
babel of foreign tongues, it is with a thrill 
that we approach one whom we may discover 
suddenly and by accident as a linguistic 
brother speaking our own mother-tongue. 
On such occasions one is prompted to forget 
rank, caste and all and embrace him as if he 
were a long lost brother. It is because we 
have taken language too much for granted 
that we forget to attach to it sufficient value, 
or accord to it its proper place in the factors 
of unification. 


Journal of Indian History. ” 

^'Journal of Indian History” for Feb- 
ruary, 1922, contains nearly two hundred 
pages of interesting and instructive read- 
ing. We will make a few extracts from 
diSerenS articles. 

[Life and Work of Nanak. 

Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, was 
bom in 1469 A.D. and died in 1538 at the advan- 
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age of aevcuty. Nanak spent about a quarter 
of a century in travelling and itinerary preach- 
ing through the whole length and breadth of 
India. He is also believed to have visited some 
places outside India, such as Mecca, Medina, 
and Persia. Eventually Nanak settled at Kar- 
^■arpur— <a village founded by himself. Here he 
built a dharmnsnln (Sikh chapel) .'ind continued, 
to the end of his life, to teach the crowds of 
people who now Hocked to him from various 
parts of the Punjab. 

Nanak’s mission of life was the purification 
of Hindu religion and the reformation of Hindu 
society. The society was mostly priest-ridden, 
and the popular Hindu religion in the 
days of Nanak was confined to the obser- 
vant of mere formalities, rituals, and cere- 
monials. He asserted most emphatically that 
the Brahmins and the ifttJ/a/is, who followed 
relimon as a profession, were not the true 
guides to truth, that they were like blind men 
Ikuling the blind and that salvation lay only in 
devoting oneself to the service of God. 

Nanak further declared that truth was greater 
than all pilgrimages and that the love of God 
was better than all religious rites and ceremonies. 

In fact, he taught the people that the only way 
to salvation lay through hhnkti, or devotion to 
God combined with good actions. 

Importance of the Vijayanagar Empire, 

From the time of its foundation about A.U. 

1336, Vijayanagar became the rallying point 
of the Hindus of South India, and it afforded 
necessary protection to their life, religion, and 
property, till its break up in A.D. lo65. 

Hence a study of the origin, growth, and 
development of this Empire— an Empire which 
could hold its own against the Mohammadans 
for more than two centuries, which has been 
declared by a succession of contemporary travel- 
lers to have been marvellous for its extent and 
prosperity, which had great influence on the 
fortunes of the Portuguese power in India, wh'ch 
has left permanent marks on the orthodoxy of 
the southern Hindus even to this day, and 
whose great literary and archaeological monu- 
ments are to be found scattered all over 
Southern India — cannot but be interesting to a 
student of history. But unfortunately there 
does not exist a single comprehensive work 
dealing with the subject. 

As to how its history can be written, we 
read ; 

The difficulties arising from the destruction 
of the official records and the scarcity of contem- 
porary native authorities on the subject have 
been greatly neutralised by the epig^aphical 
and other sources. Bmadly speaking the mate- 
rials available for the construction of an ex- 
haustive history of the Empire can be grouped 
into five classes, viz.,— 

1, Archaeological (monuments, coins, and 
inscriptions) 
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2. Literary 

3. Notices by foreigners 
4-. Later Indian and European works 
5. Miscellaneous. 

Mughal Government, 

About news-recorders and spies, we 
learn 

Over the vast hierarchy of executive, judicial 
and fiscal officers, theemperor watched through 
the numberless eyes of news-recorders and 
secret spies. Espionage has a bad odour 
about it, but few Governments, specially in 
times of danger— and mediaeval States always 
had some danger from some quarter to appre- 
hend— have been able to dispense with it. The 
Hindu lawgivers recognize the fact by recom- 
mending an extensive staff of secret service men. 
As early as the thirteenth century, Ala-ud-din 
Khilji had raised or degraded espionage to a 
science and a fine art. The Mughals adapted 
and modified the system. They maintained two 
classes of agents — one open, called Waqiahnawis 
or news-recorders ; the other, secret. The latter 
generally busied themselves with Government 
servants, while the former transmitted news of 
every conceivable d^acription. If their docu- 
ments had escaped the ravages of time, it would 
have been possible to write the history of mediie- 
val India with a degree of fulness such as the 
annals of no country and no age could have 
matched. From the extracts and summaries 
preserved by Jahangir, Motamad Khan, and 
others, it is clear that they sent periodical 
reports of all that they saw and heard. It is 
a tribute to the efficiency of the intelligence 
departipent that Hawkins as he proceeded to 
compjain of his ill-treatment at Surat, was 
surprised to learn that the Emperor Jahangir 
had already received a detailed report of the 
matter and taken the first steps towards justice. 

Sir Michael O'Dwyer has not been 
punished. But see how under the earlier 
Mughal emperors tyrannical Governors 
were dealt with. 

Governors who appeared from the reports 
of news-recorders or from any secret reports to 
be abusing their power and authority, were 
promptly recalled, censured, disgraced, or 
severely punished. There must have been a 
great deal of oppression which never reached 
the ear of the emperor, but neither Akbar nor 
Jahangir ever countenanced the least oppression 
of their subjects and always took prompt 
measures to terminate and punish any rapa- 
cious or cruel course of conduct on the part of 
their officers. Said Khan, when appointed 
Governor of the Punjab by Jahangir imme- 
diately after his accession, was plainly warned 
that if his notorious eunuchs tyrannized over 
the people, ‘his justice would^iot put up with 
oppression from any one, and thac m the scales 
of equity neither smallness nor greatness was 
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regarded. If after this anj cruelty or harshness 
should be observed on the part of his people, 
he would receive punishment without favour.’ 
The emperor’s favourite, Muqarrab Khan, was 
punishea with the reduction of his mansab by 
half for an individual act of cruelty. 

Minsa Rustam, governor of Thatta, who 
embarked on a course of tyranny over the 
people, was promptly recalled, disgraced, and 
handed over to Anir Kai Singh Dalan, the great 
gaoler of State prisoners, to be punished in an 
exemplary way, after an investigation into his 
case. Sometime after, however, the Mirza 
repented and apologized and was pardoned— 
after undergoing a thorough humiliation. Chin 
Qulich Khan, the tyrant of Jawnpore, was 
likewise recalled and would have been suitablv 
punished if he had not died on the way. An 
inquiry was instituted into the case of Raja 
Kalyan, of whom certain unpleasant stories 
had been heard, but his innocence was clearly 
proved and he was aquitted. Abdullah Khan 
I'iroz Jang, Governor of Gujerat, one of the 
valiant soldiers of the empire, a favourite of 
the powerful Shah Jahan, was recalled, and 
had to undergo the uttermost humiliation and 
to seek the good offices of his patron, to secure 
pardon. Shah Jahan him^lf, when at the 
height of his intiuence, received a most severe 
reprimand, which made the whob court trcmi/le 
for allowing his subordinate, the governor 
of Surat, to oppress English traders. Numerous 
similar instances occurred. “If,” wrote Haw- 
kins, “complaints of injustice which they ( the 
local Governors ) do, be made to the King, 
it is well if they escape with the loss of their 
hands. Justice, Indeed, was one of the strong 
points of Jahangir. He sentenced an influential 
man, accused of murder, to death, ‘iiod 
forbid,’ he writes, ‘that in such affairs I should 
consider princes, and far less that 1 should con- 
sider Amirs*.’’ 

As regards famine relief it is stated : 

Thanks to the difficulties of transport, 
mediaeval famines were restricted in area but 
intense in stiflering. Indian historians and 
foreign travellers alike paint .a ghastly picture 


of the hunger and mortality that raged wild 
over the stricken region. The State did some- 
thing to relieve the misery. Besides remissions 
of revenue, it distributed large sums of money, 
opened relief works, encouraged recruitment to 
the army, and established free soup-kitchens 
and alms-houses. 

Search for Historical Manuscripts 
in Indian libraries. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, University 
Professor of Modern Indian History, Allah- 
abad, has published the reports of him- 
self and his staff of the search for historical 
manuscripts in Indian Libraries. Lists of 
old paintings have also been given. The 
following libraries were visited 
Library of Lala Sri Ram, M. A., at Delhi ; 
Library of H. H. the Mahara ja of A I war ; 
Two fine libraries at Hyderabad ; 

J he Asiatic Society’s Library in Calcutta ; 
The Huliar collection in the Imperial 

Library ; 

St. Xavier^s College Library, Calcutta ; 
The Oriental Library of Dankipore ; 
Rampur State Library ; 

Library of the Muslim I'niversity, Aligarh; 
Library of the Kashi Nagari Pracharini 

Sabha, Benares ; 
Kamnagar Library of 11. 11. the Maharaja 

of Benares ; 

The Chhatarpur Library, the Madras 
Libraries, viz., the Connevrara Public Li- 
brary, the University Library, the Telugu 
Academy, the Literary Society Library, 
the Secretariat Library, the Assistant 
Epigraphist’s Office, and the Government 
Oriental MSS. Library. 
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Social Movements in Tokyo. 

Many people think of japan mainly a.s a 
country of lighters and industrial leaders and 
workers. But ,like other civilised countries 
^ke is noted for her philanthropic activities, 
too. For instance, take the social movements 


in Tokyo alone, as desciibeil in the Jitpan 
Mdgasitte. hev are : — 

Tin: Ce.v TRA i. Rexeyolkxt Associatiox. 

The Society's cliief endeavor is to co-ordinate 
benevolent activities and establish organs for proper 
investigation dctailevl thus 
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f. — Co-ordination of organ/sat/ons concerned in 
philanthropic relief work, 

2. — Co-operation uf orf'Hni^tiuna and of indi- 
viduals working philanthropically. • 

— Directions and suggestions for successful co- 
operation, also adequate support of administrative 
agencies. 

4. — Investigation — \t home and abroad. 

— Cultivation of Pidilir Interest, by the publica- 
tion of periodicals, the holdimr of ('onfercnces, 
lecture meetings and by other methods of circulating 
information. 

Tokyo Prefecti rxl Charity Association 
( Incokforatki) ). 

The work of this Association includes ; — 

1 . —The union of chn. itablc enterprises. 

2 . — An organ for investigation. • 

3 — The encouMgement and support of suci.'d 
work ; a periodical, “rokyofu Ji/en Kyokai Kailio** 
( Tokyo Benevolent Association Report ) is issued 
now and then. 

4. — The improvement .and increase ol clTort in the 
slum section. 

5. — Training of staff, i. e., the selcrtion of those 
desiring to devote themselves to relief work, also 
the provision of a special course of study which at 
present is available at either W'ascda I 'niver.sity, the 
Buddhist 'I'heologic.il College, or the 'r<»kyo Women's 
College. 

6. — .\ssistancc for relief organizatic^ns through 
committees. 

From the following account one is able to gather 
the kind of clTort that is being made on behalf of 
the workingman. 

Since September, njog, special places, called Mus;i- 
shiya or rice-shops, have been opened, in order to 
make it possible to obtain the daily necessities of 
life at a reasonable sum. 

One Musashiya supplies meals at a cost of about 
10 sen per meal, and daily accommodates about 
people ; here also any requests or iniiuiries arc sym- 
pathetically and capably dealt with. 

A public-benefit pawn-broker has been provided, 
and a manager appointed to run the business with 
special privileges for the working-class. 

A public bath-house has been provided for the 
use of those in the vicinity, at a cost of 2,387 yen. The 
charge for adults is 2 sen, for children i sen, and in 
the city the fee is 6 sen adults, 3 sen children. 

The Foundatio.v For Rendering Lkgai. Aid 
was established in the Department of Justice in 
Kojimachi Ward. Its presidency is always occupied 
by the \' ice- Minister of Justice, and it has been 
organi;;ed for the protection and assistance of those 
discharg[ed from prisons, in any part of the country, 
and it is maintained by the foundation fund, interest 
and subsidy, the present capital being over 830,000 
yen. 

The Tokyo Dvily Neces.sities A.ssot iation 

(iNi’ORrORATED) 

was established within the premises of Tokyo 
urban- prefectural government. Fifty public market- 
places have been provided within Tokyo (aty, in 
each of which the individual producers or organisa- 
tions of producers, or specially appointed merchants, 
are under agreement to sell all sorts of daily com- 
modities at reasonable prices. 


Tokyo City Pi/hijc; Market, 

The f.ord Mayor of Tokyo led this movement 
and some merchants amed to sell daily necessities 
at low prices, and officials arc sent to oversee. 

SiMiM.K Life Society. 

Soon after the riots which occurred on account 
of the sudden rise in the price of rice, the leading 
residents of Kanda resolveo to relieve the working- 
class of the high rate of food-stulTs, and found it 
possible to do so through this organ, which charged 
in sim per meal, and to-day acciimmodatcs an 
average of 2,000 people per day. 

Tokyo People’s Restackxnts. 

There are txvo of these places, in tirder to provide 
citizens of the lower classes with simple and good 
meals, in conx'enient style and at suitable hours. 

Free I.odihng IIogses. 

'['he object is to give free lodging and protection, 
and to assist with children. 

'I'he Jodo Sect I.ahorers' Mi ti \l Aid Sot ietx. 

Its main object includes lodging, relief work, and 
employment agencies. 

ThF. SaI.X.XTIOX AkMX h'KliE l.olUiINfi Hot SE, 
Asxkcsx. 

'Phis is in Asaku^a Ward, and its objects are 
similar to those described above. 

The r.si KisHiMx I.ahorers’ Dorxiitorx 
is another lodging house. 

Tokyo Kmpi.ox ment .\GKNrv. 

There are tlnee places in tlie City. 

i-esidcs working an Fmplox ment Agency, it runs 
a lodging house for laborers, and a workhouse for 
the unemployed. 

I.XHORKRs’ KnDEAXOR SocIETY 
ILRGXLLX InCORI'ORXTED.) 

Its object is to work an agency for the use of 
proletarians in the neighborhood, and to relieve thos«* 
in poor circumstances. 


A Quest for a Perfect Educational 
System. 

The Itipan Aihertiser, quoled by the 
Japan Magaz 'nic^ states that 

.Mr. and Mrs. Sven V. Knudsen arc on a tour 
of the world engaged in inx'cstigating^ educational 
methods in use in dilTerent nations. 'To aid them 
in their work and to make possible investigation at 
firsthand they decided to travel overland. 'They have 
come to Japan from Denmark via America where 
they made a continental tour before crossing the 
Pacific. 

Who is Mr Knud.sen ? 

He is assistant headmaster of the .State School of 
('openhagen, Denmark, and one of the leading educa- 
tors of Denmark and is prominent there as a writ«:r 
and student of the activities of bfcys from the time 
they begin their school life until they graduate froai 
college. He is taking a leading part in the B«y Scout 
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liiovenifcnt and is now on his way ‘around the world 
iratherin^ material for a book which he plans to write 
which will deal with the activities of boys of every 
country and will be called "Boys the World Over." 

In speaking of the purpose of his work 
and what he hopes to gain from his tour Mr. 
Knudsen said : — 

It is the puroosc of the school authorities and 
Government Officials of Denmark to gather from all 
ovi»r the world intimate knowledge of educational 
methods which are in use and to choose from these 
many and widely dilTerent practices the best and 
most efficient points as proved by actual usage and 
make them a part of the educational methods of 
Denmark. 

"Denmark is a small country and has a dense 
population," he said. "She is not a rich country, 
cither in money or natural resources If the people 
of that land are to make something of themselves 
and increase the efficiency of the State as a whole they 
will have t«) do it through education, and every person 
there will have to provide himself with a much better 
than the average education in order to overcome the 
h;mdicaps under which they are placed by inevitable 
conditions. We think wc have one of the best 
educational systems in the world to-day, but we are 
continually striving to perfect it and in return for what 
wc learn from other nations of the earth we are willing 
to give to them the benefit of our experiences if any 
desire to send representatives to study imr methods 
or students to study in our schools. We are doing 
this to-d.iy with several countries, and our students 
arc becoming acuuainted with the habits and customs 
of other lands from which they will choose the best 
points and bring them back f<ir the benefit of their 
Iiomi! country. The foreign students in our >>chools 
.ire being alYordcd the opportunity to do the same 
thing if they are so inclined.'' 

Ihere should be some Indian educators 
who are willing and aide to do what Mr. 
Knudsen has been doing. 

Has Non-co-operation Failed? 

'Phere are some Indian Nationalists in 
America who are for gaining independence 
by force of arms. It is probably with 
reference to them that the New York Neic 
Republic has written : — 

The comment most generally made by Indian 
Nationalists on the arrest of M. K. G.indhi seems to 
he this : that the method of Non -cooper at ion has 
now been given a fair trial ; that the British gvivcrn- 
inent refuses to allow its continuance, and that, as a 
consetiuence, the Indian people arc now forced to 
take the road of violent resistance, 'riic substantive 
'statement, it appears to us, and the inference, are 
alike illusory. Less than three years have passed 
since Mr. Gandhi, his dwindling faith in Kngland 
shattered by the guns of Brigiidier-Cieneral l.)yer at 
Amritsar, announced the full program of Non coopera- 
>"in. The notion that, among the mytiads of India, 
‘ program such as that eimld be given an adequate 


trial in so brief a time is su<ely absurd. And those 
Indians, who, now that Mr. (iandhi is in jail, find 
themselves tempted to repudiate his doctrine, should 
give heed to their leaders warning. He has said 
repeatedly that if Non-cooperation turns to violence 
India will never attain her freedom. The present 
in India is extraordinarily dark and eonfusea. But 
about the immediate future one thing seems to be 
beyond question. The Indian Nationalists, having 
been carried thus far by the power of an idea, 
embodied in a unique personality, will win or lose in 
this conflict with the ( iovernment of India, according 
as they prove themselves able or not to persevere 
in the application of the Gandhi doctrine. 


Influence of Imaginative Literature. 

Olive Beaupro Miller expresses the 
opinion in Child- Welfare Magazine that 
there arc stories and stories, and nothing 
matters much more than which story a hoy 
reads. 

He may know all the scientific facts in the universe, 
may know the Encyclopedia hritannica backwards and 
forwards, and still never have perceived that selfish- 
ness, dishonesty, cunning, cruelly, weakness, narrow- 
ness of vision, inability to sec from any other 
stand-point than his own, are evil qualities which 
he does not wish to possess and that courage and 
f.iith, strength and perseverance, patience, honesty, 
loyalty, breadth of vision arc (jualitics which are 
splendid and admirable, which he does wish to 
posscs". 

In the settling of those great problems which 
have been stirred to the surface in tne restless world 
of today and arc facing the rising generation, problems 
needing greater wisdom and breadth of view for 
their solution than have ever faced the world before, 
is it going to be of more importance to know 
that the Hattie of lla.stings was fought in the 
ycario’6or to have innately and unconsciously ac- 
quired a love of justice and truth, and admiration 
for the big and unselfish view-point, the well-balanced 
and f.’ir-reaching wisdom ? 

I am not belittling scientfic reading : it is abso- 
lutely necessary, and many a finely written history 
or biogr.iphy may, and often does, accomplish the 
same thing as fiction, but I am bringing out as 
clearly as possible that the v.alue of the best fiction 
has been much under-rated and that because it has 
been under-rated, the best and most intelligent 
use has not been made of it in the child’s developments. 
The best fiction certainly will mould your child’s 
ideals and standards, his views of life, his judgments 
on liFe, as surely as it widens his mental horizon, 
shows him other points of view than his own, 
quickens his imagination and his joyous appreciation 
of beauty, livens his sense of humor, deepens his 
emotions, and at every turn fires his spirit into life. 

By the best fiction the writer does not at 
all refer to books with a moral. 

1 merely mean that all truly great literature 
worthy of the name has expressed nuitc unself- 
consciously men's natural love and adiniralion foi 
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what is iruly great and good and their natur;iJ 
perception of the ugliness of what is evil and false 
and that this point of view, so inestimably valuable, 
is all usconsciously absorbed by the child : the very 
spirit of the work communicates itself to his spirit 
if the seU'itions Miute/or his rending are 'ivise. 

As regards fairy tales, 

we need to weed out the weird and sensational, 
the unwholesome and morbid, and leave the pure 
and beautiful fancies, the vigorous flourishing strengtii, 
the splendid unscUconscious simplicity, 'fhere are 
many, many bad fairy tales and no one phase of 
your child’s reading needs more careful supervision 
than his fairy tales. 

I should ne\er give a young cliilii a whole volume 
of (irimm or Oasent or Asbjornsen, Jacobs or any 
other literary collection of folk tale-*. 'I'hey contain 
many horrible stories. If the child is to have the^e 
books whole at any time, let it be when he i'' older, 
s.'iy in the fifth or sixth grades, can read them 
without fear and has stjmc ability within himself to 
refuse and throw oil the evil that is there. 


*^The Lamp of Judgment. ’ 

Continuing Ills series of articles on the 
Seven Lamps of Advocacy. Judge I’arry 
writes on the Lamp of judgment in the June 
number of Chambers s Journal \ 

Let no one think that he can attain to sound 
judgment without hard work, 'fhe judgment of the 
advocate must be based on the maxim, die that 
judges without informing himself to the utmost that 
he IS capable cannot ac(]uit himself of judging amiss.' 

A client . is entitled to the independent Judgment 
of the advocate. W'hether his judgment is right or 
wrong, it is the duty of the advocate to place it at the 
disposal of his client. In the busine.ss of advocacy 
judgment is the goods that the advocate is bound to 
deliver. Yet hr^ is under constant temptation to please 
his client by giving him an inferior article, 't he duty 
of the advocate to give only his Ijest is wisely insisted 
upon by Serjeant Ballantinc, 

The writer holds : 

In nothing docs the advocate more openly exhibit 
want of judgment than in proli.\ity. Modern courts 
of justice arc blamed by the public, not wholly 
without cau.se, for the length and consequent expense 
of trials. To poor people this ma*y mean a tlenial 
of justice. 

“Sound judgment is essential to the 
e.\amination of witne.sses. Mow few advo- 
cates know how to examine a witnc.s.'^-in- 
chief ! ’ “C'ro.ss-examination, too, is almost 
entirely a matter of judgment.” 

Two golden rules handed down from the eighteenth 
century, and may be from beyond, are still unlearned 
lessons to each succeeding generation of advocates ; 

1. Never ask a (jucstion without having a good 
reason to assign for asking it. 

Never hazard a uitieal que.tiori w'ltliout having 


good ground to believe that the answer will he'in yout 
favour. 

Urow- beating is always a dangerous policy : it 
anta&fonises the jury and leads to reprisals. There 
is an old story of the counsel in an assault case who 
asked the witness at what distance from the parties 
he was at the time of the assault. Not content with 
the reply of 'A few feet,’ but pressing for greater 
accuracy, be was answered by the witness : 'Just four 
feet live .'^nd a half inches.' 

‘How do you come to be so very exact, fellow 
asked counsel sternly. 

‘Because I expected .some fool or other would ask 
me, so f mcasureu it.’ 


*^The Spiritual Outlook for 
Western CivUization.” 

It i.s true Llial the evolved an ideal 

«»f civilisation dilTerenl from the concrete 
reality called W'estern civili/.ation. Hut 
while the ]‘lastern ideal is undoubtedly more 
spiritual than material, more other-worldiv 
than secular, it is selLdelusion to think that 
we present-day orientals are more spiritual 
than occidentals. 1'he Kastern ideal (in which 
the really Christian ideal is included) is a 
spiritual ideal, but the lives that wc orientals 
lead are not embodiments of the ideal. 'Fhe 
real truth is that we are languid, inert, 
lifeless ; and that is why we pursue our 
pleasures, prolits and hostilities languidly, 
and mistake that languidness for spirituality. 

With these prefatory remarks we proceeil 
to give some idea of the spiritual renai.ssance 
which, acording to Mr. Glenn I'rank, editor of 
The Century Magazine, has already dawned 
on the world. Me prophesies : — 

'I'he nc.xt twenty-five years will be ehallengin}^ 
years to the man who has any sense of intellec 
tiial and spiritual adventure, for they will mark 
a turning point in human history. 

I'Voin before the war, the W'est was in the 
grip of materialisiii. 

For more than the lifetiinc ut most of us the 
I hill winds of materialiMn ha\e been blowing aeros 
Western eivi fixation. Its spiritual tiros have been 
banked, if not burned out. 

The crivilizalion that preceded and precipitated the 
war was at l)esl a thinly veneered barbarism that was 
slowly consuming the life of the race in the povertie-^ 
of peace no less than in the perils of war. Pagan 
ideals of power and pie.'isure had spread their nel^ 
;incw for the capture of our souls. Power was the gonl 
of the state ; pleasure was the goal of the people. 
Political life had become paganized by its passion 
power at any price ; business life had become paganized 
by its scramble for profits at any prk:e ; and social life 
had become paganized by its devotion to pleasun- -fl 
.my price. In tliL leluelanl indictment little, if av.y 
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..lisrrimifiatiotl can be made between allied, enemy, 
.ind neutral peoples. We were all guilty of the sin of 
surrender to pa^an ideals. We practised p;iganism 
while we profeswd Christianity. All of Western civi- 
lization was thus a sort of corporate hypocrisy. 

This corporate hypocrisy these pagan 
ideals, caused the War. 

'Die verdict of history will be tiiat Germany caused 
tiic war, but for a deeper reason than propajii'andists or 
politicians have yet [guessed. The p:igan program of 
self-interest, m.itcrlal Katisfiaction. and brute force was 
dominating all W^estern civilization before the War. 
riiis program simply came lo a head in Germany first, 
(iermany caused the war because (icrinany led in 
repaganizing the world. Germany caused the war not 
because she alone had sinned, but because she sinned 
more perfectly than the rest of us. The basic paga- 
nism of politics, of business, and of social life that the 
rest of the world denounced and practised, (icrmany 
openly adopted as her creed and practised. 

During and after the War, 

It was everywhere predicted that the most ruthless 
w.'ir of history would result in the spiritual regeneration 
of Western civilization. Hut this colossal paradox was 
not to come true. After Versailles the search for the 
Holy Grail of a new world degenerated into a sordid 
slruggU? for existence, with little thought of the < quality 
uf that existence. 

And so men are again speculating upon the possible 
lircakdown of Western civiliz.ation. 

Mr. Glenn Frank thinks otherwise. 

Personally, 1 believe that wc are in the morning 
liour< of such a renaissance. I believe that the r.'iw 
materi.als for such a renaissance are lying all about us, 
waiting only for some truly great spiritual le.ader lo 
Ijring them together and to touch them into life. 

He makes clear what are not the grounds 
of this hope. 

1 am not reviving tiu' exploded notion that the war 
stimulated in the soldiers a spirituality that will be the 
basis of a religious revival. 1 do not believe that war 
ever ministers to spirituality. Much of the apparent 
spirituality of men under tire is ;l mere scurrying to 
cover under the Ush of fear, an attempt, as H. t*. 
Wells phrased it, “to use (jod as a gas mask." The 
spiritual renaissance that will redeem Western civiliza- 
tion willnot spring from war-stimulated emotions. 

I am not resting my laitli upon the new mysticism 
th.it has swept the world in the wake of the war. I do 
not believe that the new popularity of mediums and 
all the current h.imnicring at the gales ot the other 
world have any basically spiritual significance for 
our time. 

In fact, this next great revival of religion will not 
•ic a religious revival in the .accepted sense of that 
term. Many of its most striking episodes will not 
occur in the carpeted aisl«^s of cathedrals or in the 
s.awdust aisles of evangelistic sheds, but in laboratories, 
!n school-rooms, in factories, and at political hcad- 
Munrters. I do not mean to suggest that the church 
'villplayno part ^n this spiritual renaissance* The 
' liurch should furnish the leiidcrship for this adventure 
Ml llic depaganizing ot Weslan civilb;ation. 


But this would be possible, 

When the cliurcli hac scrapped its ancient vocabu- 
lary and begun to talk to the men of this generation 
in figures of speech they unders'and ; when a ceaseless 
search for truth has supplanted dogmatism : when the 
church spends more thought upon its service than 
upon its services ; when denominationalism has been 
recognized as the twin brother of the nationalism that 
has plunged the world into its periodic wars ; when the 
church has undertaken the redemption of institutions 
with .IS sincere conviction as it has brought to the 
redemption of persons ; when the church adds to its 
preaching of abstract virtues a continuous moral 
analysis of modern social, political, and industrizd life 
in order that mim may know the new and subtle ways 
that aht ient sins may be committed ; when, in short, 
the church becomes its severest critic and takes the 
whole of modern life for its field, it will be on the way 
toward effective leadership in the depagani/ing of 
Western civilization. 

Mr. Frank concludes his article thus : 

The renaissance of which I write, however, will not 
bo essentially a church movement. Its prophets will 
not thrill the world with any new doctrine. Their 
service will consist rather of the bringing together in a 
new synthesis the new idealisms that nave been spring- 
ing up as a by-product ol the "secular’’ thought and 
investigation ot creative-minded scieirtistsi educators, 
industrialists, and statesmen. This spiritual renais* 
.sance will not mean the impo.sition of an alien idealism 
upon tlic secular activities of mankind, but will consist 
r.ather of wh.ut. for want of a better phrase, 1 shall call 
the recovery of the lost spirituality of public affairs. 

I'he John W esley of tliis moral renewal, perhaps, 
will not appear in surplice or gown. The man who 
lights the fires of this renaissance m.iy be a statesm.in. 
When the p.irti/anship of our time — sorry product of 
small minds — has had time to die, some man imiy 
arise who will Ie.id the world past the bogies of 
covenants, entangling .illiances, and sovereignties into 
a creative internationalism that will be the rallying- 
point not only for tlic political, but for the social 
and spiritual, hopes of mankind. The leader may be 
.an educator who will transform the sterilities of scholar- 
ship into the creative adventure of helping students to 
make themselves at home in the modern world, of 
giving them standards of civilized values of equipping 
them with hopos as well as with habits. Again this 
new reformation may find its l.uther In some biologist 
who will rid eugenics uf its barn-yard and stock-farm 
implications, and put behind it a racial conscience 
tluat men will recognize as a logical development from 
the individual and social consciences that have preceded 
it. 

At any rate, whatever may be the point of depar- 
ture for this renaissance, it will draw its power from 
two sources— science and religion. As Dean In^e has 
put it,. “The spiritual integration of society which we 
desire and behold afar off must be illuminated by the 
dry light of science^ and warmed by the rays of 
idealism, a white light but not cold. And idealism 
must be compacted as a religion, for it is the function 
of religion, to prevent the fruits of flowering-times of 
the spirit from being lost." 
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A Japanese Women’s “Ultimatam 
to the Men !” 

The tFomat! Citiscn tells its readers ; 

A poster displayed at the main entrance of a 
well-known grils’ school at Tokyo was termed by the 
Japanese press an ultimatum to the men. 'I'hc poster 
listed ten very modest requests formulated by a J'lpa- 
nese wife to her liege lord : 

Please get up at the same time I do. 

Please do not scold me in the presence of cliildren 
or of visitors. 

When you leave home fur long period*:, please tell 
me where you go 

Please let me know when you leave home find when 
you return. 

Please grant me the privilege of enjoying a few of 
my own wishes. 

Please give me a fixed sum of money for my own 
personal use. 

Please do not ask the attention of others fur things 
oil can very well do yourself, ri'he “others* is 
erself.) 

Please refrain from doing such things before the 
children as would set a bad example. 

Please allow me some time each day for reading 
and studying. 

Please stop saying “OiKora" ( Englisli equivalent ; 
“Hello, you over there") when you call me. 1 am your 
wife and desert e respect. 


Sparks from Lady Astor’s Sayings. 

Woman Citizen has brought together 
some sayings of I.ady Astor, the first woman 
to sit in the Btitish Parliament. Here arc 
some of them. 

The world needs us. A man-ordered world has 
failed. We should go ' into all countries and preach 
this ideal — men and women working togetliiT for real 
peace on earth. 

Mercifully we women have no political past. 

I can conceive of nothing worse than a man-governed 
world except a woman-governed world. 

Wives come and go, but mothers stay on forever. 

In the modern world no nation can get work for all 
unless it trades with all. 

The more you go in for public life the more you 
lose your home life. 

We have not been fair to men. Always in our 
hearts we've known they are the weaker sex but we've 
lacked the courage to tell them so. 

We get from the men what we ask from the men. 

Real women arc women who care about real things. 

What women will be in politics depends on what 
they arc at heart. 

If all that women do is to learn what men have 
done, the world will be the worse. 


Woman’s Soientiflo Discoveries. 

We take the following from The Woman 
Citizen : 


The latest scientist to make an important dontribu 
tion to the health of humanity is a woman— Dr. N. 
Kritch, director of ;{• hospital hiboratory in Moscow. 
For two years Dr, Kritcn has been seeching for the 
typhus germ, and reports that she has isolated it have 
just been confirmed. Other physicians, it is said, have 
ix:en partly successful in producing typhus vaccine, 
but Dr. Kritch is the first to grow and reproduce the 
germ outside the human body. So far no curative 
serum has been perfected, but that is likely to 
follow. 

The hospital where the discovery was made had 
Ixien supplied with equipment by the Americans. 

Thirteen papers were entered in competition for the 
prize of 1,000 dollars annually awarded by the American 
Association to Aid Scientific Research by Women. This 
year the prize has been won by an Englishwoman, 
I)r. Anna Catherine Davies of Royal Ifollowas 
College, Kngleficld Creens, England, her paper being 
an impressive “Inve.stigation of Critical Electronic 
Energy Associated with the Excitation ot the Spectra 
Helium.’’ Of the other papers submitted five were 
from England, one from Australia, one from Russia 
and five from the I'nitcd States. 


Tennyson on “ a Poet's Life ’. 

In the ‘‘Personal Memories of Tennyson,’’ 
which as a lover of Tennyson we have read 
with joy, contrilmted by Mrs. Warre Cornish 
to the London Mercury^ occurs the following : 

‘Why docs one want to know about a poet’s life ' 
'riic less you know the better : he gives you his best 
in his writings. I thank God day and night, that wc 
know so little about Shakespeare.’ 


A Tennyson Letter. 

I he following is extracted from the same 
magazine : 

Some time afterward the poet was sending wed- 
ding presents to his old friend Brookfield's daughter, 
and the letter which took her his congratulations i“> 
so representative of his talk and of the ‘life poetic 
which passed into it, that I have obtained leave to 
print the letter here : — 

Mv DEAR Magdalene. 

1 have never done anything tor you except once 
as a child I helped you up a ladder ; now 1 send 
you some of my book':, for 1 hear you are to marry 
William Ritchie. I am glad that your foot is on the 
first rung of the ladder the top of which is in Heiiven. 

Vours sincerely, 

Alfred Tbnny.son. 


Cruelty in Congo. 

We read in The Living Age : 

A Congo correspondent of People rcpoil*' i 
very high mortality among the natives of that territoiv 
In ccrl.iin 'camp.s’ the annur death rate is 6 p<it 
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.niong 'soldiers and 14 per cent among laAorcrs. The 
( Governor- General recently condemned the treatment 
of natives by European employers. A rumor is current, 
though this correspondent does not confirm it by 
.pecific data, that the r lack laborers employed at the 
Kalo mines are 'treated with a cruelty that surpasses 
belief. They are forced to work in the water from 6 
A M. until 7 i*.M. 'I'hey are fed only canned goods 
;ind this in insufficient (|uantities.' The shortaire of pro- 
visions at the mines was attributed by the (iovernor- 
(ieneral to the laikof fore-sight shown by the natives 
themselves, who -presumably during their leisure 
trom 7 P.M. to 6 A M — 'do not cultivate enough and to 
ensure themselves against shortage in times of 
drought.’ The local authorities complain because 
the missionaries 'exceed their rights by interfering 
in controversies between White employers and black 
laborers.’ Missionaries are also charged with giving 
medical treatment to natives, although they possess 
no medical knowledge. 

It is very bad of some missionaries, wher- 
ever they may be. to help the oppressed. 


Crnel Slavery in French Togo. 

'I'lie same paper writes 

Hit wait iti\ under the title, ‘Slavery in French Togo', 
discusses re()orts from that colony recently ventilated 
in the French Chamber of Deputies The author of 
this .article, h'elicicn Ch dlaye, who is a writer of dis 
tinction and authority, assr7rts that after a long struggle, 
due to the opposition of liberal and humanitarian 
elements in h'rance and the h'rench colonics, a system 

forced labor, similar to that which prevailed in th»* 
Helgian Congo under King Leopold, has been inaugu- 
rated in 1 ogo. A company organized in Paris last 
year to develop a concession in that colony — two mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies were among the 
promoters — secured very large grants uf land in that 
region. 'Llie contract between these concessioners 
and the Ciovcrnment contains the following clause 
( Article vi 1 1, Paragraph 2 ) : — 

"TIv lessor (the French (.'ommissioner-( ieneral of 
logo) hereby engages, in the name of the local admi- 
nistration, to furnish upon demand, as he has hitherto, 
agricultural labor of the c’ass known as ouvriers cub- 
rais sufficient for operating tliis grant." 

Commenting on this clause the author i>f the 
article says : — 

" There is no doubt ns to its meaning. The ( iovern- 
ment agreed to send policemen and soldiers to the 
villages.to seize the men that the concessioners needed 
and to deliver them to the latter as provisional slaves. 
The fact that these Black workers receive a trifling 
wage pittance does not change the fact that their labor 
i'' forced labor. 

It should be added that the colonial authorities 
were compelled to annul this paiticulnr contract. 


Japanese Hypocrisy ? 

During the war boom and the post-war 
boom, Japanese employers imported coolies 


and operatives from China and Korea. As 
there is unemployment now in Japan, there 
is a disposition to kick them out ; whereupon 
the Herald of Asia, a Japanese paper edited 
and published by Japanese, observes : 

L’ndoubtedly the easy way to meet the situation is 
to kick the Chinese out ; but, quite aside from the 
justice or injustice in the individual cases, it must be 
remembered that the principle involved is. extremely 
far-reaching, and it will be difficult for Japan, when 
the California question comes to the tore again, 
as it is likely to do at any time, to gain much 
credence for sincerity when she condemns America 
for m lint lining a practice which she herself indul- 
g».‘s in*. 


A German on Hindus & Japanese. 

( ount Hermann Keyserling observes in 
his Diary of a Philosopher Abroad : 

The very profundity of Hindu knowledge has 
led the nation to ruin. It has made the people 
soft and feeble. That is most signific.int. Here 
.again tiie Hindu becomes a lesson for all human- 
ity. IJe demonstrates the dangers that threaten a 
society where all men of intellect are absorbed in 
philosophical contempl tion. 'That pursuit befits but 
.1 small numl>cr, who are peculiarly qualified for it ; 
the others it leads to ruin. More, too : the Hindu 
belief that the RisUi, the Saayassi, the ^"ogi, the 
my.stii' .saint, whatever name you give him, is above 
.all other men, means something different from what 
appe;irs at first glance. It does not mean that such 
men are necessarily the highest type, nor that every 
individual can attain his highest development by 
following in their footsteps. It simply means to 
the Hindu mind that only philosophers and saints 
attain perfection, and all oihers perisn. 

Some of his impressions of Japan are 
quoted below. 

My impressions are becoming more and more 
clarified. Of one thing 1 am quite sure : the Japanese 
or rather those cl.iss2s in Japan that count politi- 
cally, arc not Orientals in the sense that we use 
that word wlien we apply it to the Chinese and to 
Hindus. They are closer to ourselves than to the 
Chinese and are thus entitled and predestined to 
Ik* our rivals. 'Their apparent kinship with China 
is due mainly to the civilization they nave imported 
from that country. 'They are naturally a progres- 
sive people, as their recent history proves. In olden 
times they copied Korea and China, as they are 
copying Europe and America to-day. 'Therefore 
Westernization does not mean in Japan what it 
means in India or in China. 

As our vessel entered the Inland Sea, I was con- 
scious, not without surprise, of penetrating a world 
entirely new to me, a world .separated from that of 
China by a profound abyss. 1 found myself enwrap- 
ped in an atmosphere like that of the Grecian 
Arcliipelago, an atmosphere of mercantile enterprise. 
I could not catch the slightest trace of the cosmic 
calm, the majestic peace, that pervades Chinese 
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civili;;ation. Neither did I discover the Japan that 
Lafcadio Hearn describes. Undoubtedly it exists. 
Nevertheless, I can now say with confidence that my 
first impression was right : the essential traits of the 
Japanese are enterprise, utilitarianism, and practical 
aptitude. 

Vour typical Japanese is not an inventor, but 
neither is he an imitator, as is commonly reported ; 
he is fundamentally a utilizer in the jujutsu sense. 

The Jap-inese need have no fear of becoming 
Westernized, altliough that would be fatal for the 
Hindu or the Chinese. To adopt Western civiliza- 
tion does not mean a real transformation fur the 
Japanese, but merely a new attitude accommodated 
to a change of environment. 


TTntouohability in its Nakedness. 

In his article on Castes and Customs in 
Malabar,” published in the Journal of the 
East India Association E. A. Cotton 
says : 

Caste exclusiveness in Malabar manifests itself 
principally in two respects. Firstlj-, the touch or 
approach of a person of a lower class -conveys 
pofiution ; and secondly, women may contract 
alliances only with men of an equal or superior caste, 
whereas men, though for the most part restricted to 
their caste or class, may in some cases form 
connections with women of an inferior class. A third 
test is, of course, interdinin]^, as elsewhere among 
Hindus ; but there is this difference : A high-class 
Nambudri male may eat the food cooked by a 
Samanya or "ordinary” Nambudri, and even by a 
Samantan, but an Anterjanam or Nambudri woman 
cannot. Similarly, Nayar males can partake of meals 
prepared by any Nayar without distinction of 
subcaste ; but a Nayar woman of the higher c.'istes 
cannot eat the food prepared by anyone belonging to 
a lower. The distinction is observed also among the 
lower castes. 

Pollution is then explained. 

Pollution, as already mentioned, is conveyed cither 
by touch or by approach, and the rules are of the 
most precise and complicated character. Every man 
coasiaers himself polluted by the touch of anyone 
below him in the social scale. But in addition ■ to 
this, at a certain point in the caste system, the taint 
is supposed to become so pronounced as actually to 
affect tne atmosphere and carry pollution to persons, 
houses, and the like within a radius of several yards 
from the person who is the centre of infection. The 
radius increases with the fall in the social status. 
There is in fact a prescribed scale of distances which 
is required to be rigidly observed, and in ordinary 
conversation such expressions as a Tiya-pad or a 
Ch^uma-pad— the distance at which a Ti3'an or 
Cheruman must keep— are commonly used. 

A footnote tells the reader : 

Ideas of a similar character appear to have 
prevailed in Germany before the French Revolution. 
(Sm Fischel and Boehn’s "Modes and Manners of 
the Nineteenth Century,” 1790-1817, English edition. 


vol. i., p. 5, ) For instance, a woman of th^ middle 
class tn Berlin was forced, if she chanced to meet a 
countess in any public place, to seat herself at least 
six chairs away from her. 

The writer mentions the prescribed scale 
of distances which the ‘‘untouchables” are 
rigidly required to observe. 

Kammalans ( .'irtizans ) .ind Illuvans, or Tiyan‘^ 
( toddy drawers ), cause atmospheric pollution to thn 
higher castes within a radius of about ly English feet 
in the Stale of Cochin. In Malabar itself, acrording 
to Mr. Thurston, a Nayar may not approach nearer 
than b paces to a Nambudri, a man of the barber 
caste ( Marayan ) nearer than is paces, a Tiyan 
sorcerer or exorcist ( Panan ) 64, and a Pulayan or 
Cheruman (slave) <)6. The "Malabar Gazetteer" 
give the distance in the case of a Kammalan ( artizan ) 
as about 24 feet, and in the case of an aboriginal 
Nayadi as 74. Nayars are as punctilious a-. 
Nambudris. The mere approach anywhere near a 
Nayar or a Cheruman or Pulayan or any inferior 
being, even a Tiyan, as he walks home from tlm 
temple, cleansed in body and mind, his marks newly 
set on his forehead with sandalwood paste, is pollution 
and he must turn and bathe again before he can 
enter his house and eat. In the older days ( according 
to Buchanan Hamilton ) a Nayar thought nothing 
of cutting down on the spot any low-caste.man wh<> 
approached within polluting distance of his person. 
At the present day the higher c istc man, as he walks 
along the road, utters a warning grunt or hoot. In 
the words of van I.inschoten, who made a "Voyage 
in the East Indies” at the close of the sixteenth 
century, "as these Nayres go in the streets, they cry, 
‘Po, Po,' which is to say, 'Take heed, I come, stand 
out of the way.'” Three centuries later, Swami 
X'ivckananda came, in the course of his wanderings, 
to Malabar. There, he says, he met Brahmans and 
Nayars strutting through the streets like peacocks, 
making a deafening sound, "Hoi, hoi.” \Vnat is the 
meaning of this word ? he asks. It means "clear out 
of the road,* and he is provoked to exclaim that 
Malabar is the lunatic asv^lum of the world. Certainly 
it comes. a.s a shock to’ see lhe|Nayadis — ct 
pessinia gens — who arc professional beggars, depositing 
a cloth in the middle of the road and squatting initlie 
fields outside the prescribed radius, whence, from time 
to time, they shout dismally to attract the attention ol 
passers-by who may, if they wish, drop a coin on the 
cloth. Even among the Chenimans, who are eqiiall\ 
beyond the pale, the lowest group, known as 
Kundnns, is considered to convey pollution by tuucli 
to members of all other groups by reason of the fact 
that the Ixundottis, or women of the sub-caste, act as 
midwives. If pollution is caused, whether physical 
or atmospheric, it can be removed only by complete 
immersion in water, cither in a tank or a river. 
Strangely enough, atmospheric pollution is not 
conveyed by Jews, Christians, or Mohammedans 
and this applies even to converts to the two latter 
religions from the very lowest castes. As Mr. 
R. S. Whiteway puts it, in his book on "The 
Rise of the Portuguese Power in India,” a Pulay.m 
( whom he calls a "Poler” ) who could not approadi 
within too yards of .a Namhudrl| and has to howl 
like ^ a wild beast as he walks to warn all othors 
of his polluted vicinity, has everything to gain, there- 
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fore, by adopting a faith which admits at once to 
social equality. 

The Note That Led To Hr. Mon- 
tagu’s Resignation. 

The Nation of New York writes : — 

Gandhi has been arrested. The British Raj has 
nnswered the old question *'What shall we do with 
our saints and prophets ? ' in the orthodox way 
of governments, eiuch is the end of a policy which 
has illustrated once more the futility of a belated 
and hesitant liberalism in time of crisis. That 
policy was an inept compound of concession and 
repression and its guiding principle was : Divide 
and govern. We credit both Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Reading with liberal intentions.... Finally .as a 
last desperate measure came the Indian Govern- 
ment’s note urging the adoption of uncompromising 
.Moslem demands for the restoration of the 'L'urki'ih 
hhnpire. 

The immediate effect of the publication of the note 
was the enforced resignation of Mr. Montagu, a 
political tempest in Kngland, and the arrest of 
Gandhi in India <is token of the definite adoption of 
the policy of the iron hand. The. V’iccroy’s note 
which Mr. Montagu made public bears unanswerable 
testimony to the extent and power of the National- 
ist movement. 'Fo disrupt it by buying off Mo.slem 
adherence to the national cause was the sole reason 


for the Government’s unprecedented act. English 
opposition frustrated the payment of the brite to 
the Moslem ; it did not »ustratc the arrest of the 
one man whose teaching has heretofore prevented 
violent revolt. When an alien government arrests a 
national hero who, its own apologists admit, is the 
most saintly figure in the modern world, no further 
proof is required that it rests its case on naked force. 

The defence of the action of the Govern- 
ment is examined in the following para- 
graph 

I wen •?(), the protagonists of imperialism, English 
and Am(?rrcan, assure us that there was no other 
course^ open to the Government. IfowcCer clouded 
hmgland’s title, she and she alone, it is asserted, 
protects India from external invasion and internal 
chaos and strife. She has brought justice and modern 
civilisation to a country where they could not exist 
but for her strong .arm. Tlie argument is not convin- 
cing ; it clearly overst.ites both the evil conditions 
prior to the British conquest and the blessings of 
British rule. It attributes material progress solely 
to alien rule rather than to the general march of 
science which has coincided with the period of British 
dominance. At best the imperialist case smacks 
toi» much of the argument of the burglar who would 
ju-stify his continued occupation of another man’s 
house by saying : “I keep order in the household and 
I lvc*ep other burglars out." 'Fhe Indians are willing 
to t.ake the risk of doing that for themselves. 


NOTES 


Satyendranath Datta. 

Bengal mourns the loss of Poet Satycn- 
dranach Datta. !Iis untimely death at the 
age of forty is a great tragedy. He was 
the only child and son of his father and 
the only grandchild and grandson of his 
grandfather Akshay Kumar Datta, the 
first writer of dynamic Bengali prose in 
the grand style. Akshay Kumar Datta's 
bent of mind was rationalistic and scienti- 
fic, and he made strenuous eftbrts to 
acquaint his countrymen with the 
discoveries and achievements of science 
in many of its branches. Many of liis 
books are still used as textbooks. In 
the introduction to his book on the 
Keligious Sects of India, he wrote 
much regarding the antiquities of India 
m .which he anticipated many writers of 
b^nglish articles, theses and books on those 

15 


subjects. His is a great name in Bengali 
literature,— great for its achievement and 
greater for the stimulus and inspiration 
that it has given to succeeding genera- 
tions. It is the family of such a man that 
becomes extinct with the passing away 
of Satyendranath Datta, who leaves 
behind a childless disconsolate widow and 
a sorrowing widowed mother yearning for 
the coming of Death the Comforter. 

Satyendranath was the greatest of the 
Bengali poets of the younger generation. 
It is very difficult, if not impossible, for 
any young contemporary of Rabindranath 
Tagore to remain uninfluenced by the depth 
and wide range of his poetry and thought. 
And so in a sense Satyendranath belonged 
to the school of Rabindranath ; but he 
had independent inspiration and a distinct 
individual note of his own. His poetry 
was characterised at once by sturdy 
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Satyenduanath I) \tta. 

manliness, intellectual beauty, and a 
sweet music that was not cloying. In 
Bengali literature, no one, except 
Rabindranath, has surpassed him in variC' 
ty of metre and cadence. As a translator 
of foreign poetry he stands unrivalled. 
His translations appear like the products 
of original inspiration. As a translator 
he did in poetry something like what his 
grandfather did in prose. The very fact 
that Satyendranath was such a success- 
fill and wide-ranging translator of Eas- 
tern and Western poetry, shows that, 
though he was a reserved and fiery national- 
ist— almost a revolutionary— he was no 
less a cosmopolitan. lie had travelled 
in thought, imagination and sympathy 
all over the world, and sang in an exalted 
mood of fellow-feeling for all mankind ; 


‘There is one race the world over, 

And that race is named Man ; 
Nursed at the breast of the same 

Mother Earth, 
The same sun and moon are our comrades.” 

Satyendranath' knew many languages 
of Europe and Asia, ancient and modern. 
He had inherited a fine library, to which 
he made constant additions, and he read 
what he bought. His creative and assimi- 
lative power being greater than his 
scholarship, great though it was, he did 
not suffer from mental dyspepsia. 

Rabindranath had asked him once to 
accompany him in one of his tours through 
the continents. For some reason or other 
he could not go with the poet. Such 
a tour might have given him fresh inspira- 
tion, and, probably, prolonged his life, 
also. 

He was an excellent prose-writer, too. 
In the novel named “Baroyari,” jointly 
produced by many hands, his contribution 
has been pronounced the best by competent 
critics. At the time of his death he was 
engaged in writing* a novel for Prabasi, to 
which most of his intransigent patriotic 
poems, political, social, and other, were 
contributed ; but unfortunately he has 
not lived to finish it. 

In private life, he was a man of exem- 
plary purity of character. Ouiet and 
unobtrusive in manners, reserved in 
speech and simple in habits, he did not 
like the lime light, nay— he shunned it. 

It has been proposed to publish a 
Satyendranath memorial volume with an 
introduction by Rabindranath Tagore. 
A desire has also been expressed that those 
of his poems which lie scattered in many 
periodicals, should be collected and 
published in book form. We learn that 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad may be 
able to keep a marble bust of his in 
its hall. All this should be done. But 
the best of all memorials would be for 
his countrymen to read his works, and 
make his spirit their own. 

Satyendranath was our junior l3y 
about two decades. We respected him 
and loved him. ^ 

Farewell, Beloved of the "Motherland, 
till we meet on the other shore ! 
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Saflrry Hhiilcu aiid Kenya Indians 

Since writing my article on this subject, 

I have received throagh certain new letters 
some further information, which I 
would add to what has already been 
related by me. It would appear that 
Harry was advocating in the ‘Reserves’ 
the destruction of the ‘registration 
papers’ (which are very greatly disliked 
by the natives, as they form a kind of 
‘ticket of leave’ system and have to be 
shown as ‘passes’), and also the refusal 
to do Begar, or forced labour, on the 
roads. Pic appears to have had the 
personal faults of one who has very 
suddenly been raised out of a state and 
environment of savagery,- such faults as 
alack of proportion and judgment when 
dealing with opposition and a tendency 
while engaged in public speaking to make 
violent personal attacks on those who 
were against him, his personal vanity 
being very easily hurt. It is true, also, 
that he was once convicted of einbe;i;{le- 
nient, when serving, in the Treasury. 
Hut the offer was made by the Treasurer, 
on his release, to reinstate him and to 
give him another trial in the Treasury 
office. He had great kindness shown him 
by individual Englishmen at that time, 
and he speaks highly of the Treasurer 
himself 1 should add that when 1 was in 
Kenya more than six months ago, Euro- 
peans spoke kindly of him. They rather 
smiled then at his political propaganda 
and for the most part did not seem to take 
it seriously. It was a great shock to me 
when 1 heard of the deportation and the 
shooting. 

All these further points, which I have 
gathered from different sources, do not 
appear to me to invalidate, but rather 
to strengthen, the demand for an act of 
public justice. 

Whatever may have been Harry’s 
personal faults, his brave action in taking 
up the cause of his own countrymen, 
at great risk of suffering to himself, has 
done more than anything else to open 
the eyes of the Kenya officials to the seri- 
ousness of the oppression of the natives 
which had been going on. C. I'. A. 


Dangers Ahead. 

In his well-known work on Social Re- 
construction ( p. 120 ), Al. Hertrand 
Russell writes 

“Central African natives accustomed 
to living on the raw fruits of the earth and 
defeating Manchester by dispensing with 
clothes, are compelled to work by a hut tax 
which they can onb*- pay by taking employment 
under European capitalists.'* 

The above should be read along with 
what the Morning^ Post of London wrote 
in a recent issue of that paper. 

“We have a direct concern in India, because 
it is one of the chief markets of the world. We 
went there as traders and, despite all the fine 
talk of our modern highbrows, there is still 
the material basis of our rule which might be 
put in the sen fence : We give you protection and 
you buy our goods. If we abandon India, 
it will not be only the Indians who suffer, but 
the twelve million people of Lancashire, and 
indeed our whole industrial system which will 
be affected. After all, when all is said, this 
nation must live. That is the first considera- 
tion, and we see no other way in which this 
nation can live upon these litte islands save by 
industry and trade.'* 

This will explain why picketing of shops 
trading in foreign cloths is considered 
a great crime by Britishers in India 
and for which heavy sentences have 
been passed on men like Pandit Jawahirlal 
and others. While the most important 
“concessions” under the “Reforms” are 
latent, repression is patent to all. We 
should be prepared for more and more 
of it, if the cult of the charka 
and spinning and weaving spread more 
and more and reduction in the import 
of Manchester manufactures takes place 
in this country. 

India is looked upon as the happy 
hunting ground for the Britishers, a 
market for British goods, and “the bright- 
est jewel in the British crown.” In “0//r 
Social Heritage"' first published in 1921, 
Mr. Graham Wallas writes, 

“A Middlesbrough iron-moulder will be 
more likely to vote for a kind and wise policy in 
British India if he thinks of India, not as 
the brightest jewel in the British Crown, 
but as three hundred million human beings 
for whose fate he has his share of personal 
responsibility, who are troubled each week 
more keenly than he is troubled, about food 
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and clothing and housing, and sometimes 
feel, though less often than he feels, the vague 
stirrings of political .and social hope.*’ 

But will or can those voters of 
England to whom India exists merely 
or chiefly for the exploitation of her 
resources by their kith and kin easily 
change their mentality regarding the 
welfare of the people of this country ? 




Freedom and Achievement. 


Gaurishaukar has been re-named Mount 
Everest—perhaps thereby unintentionally 
symbolising the fact that when a people 
loses its independence, even the enduring 
geographical objects and features of its 
country cease to be its very own, coming 
to be known thenceforward by alien 
names and shorn of all their old historical 
and mythological associations which 
made them objects of love and reverence 
or awe-inspiring to the people. Are there 
any mountains or towns in France or 
Germany or Japan known respectively 
by Japanese, Chinese or British names ? 

Gaurishaukar was ours. Mount 
Everest is not. The successive expeditions 
undertaken to reach its summit have 
been expeditions of foreigners— who are 
entitled to praise. Not that the children 
of the soil had not the physical strength, 
the physical endurance, and the courage 
to face difficulties, necessary for such 
undertakings. The coolies who have ac- 
companied all these expeditions possessed 
these qualifications. But the children of 
the soil had not the soaring enterprising 
minds which impel men to achieve 
the hitherto unachieved. Nor had they 
the scientific knowledge and the skill to 
utilise that knowledge which arc needed 
to make the ascent of very high mount- 
ains practicable. Up to a certain stage 
of civilisation, men’s efforts and achieve- 
ments move within the circumscribed 
area of their needs and utilities. It is 
only when they have left that stage be- 
hind that they think of doing that which 
no one had done before, without caring 
whether success would bring any advan- 
tages. 

Such endeavours without any pros- 
pective advantages in view have generally 


characterised free peoples and it is^hese 
which have led to the discovery and con- 
quest of new fields in the words of matter 
and of mind by them. It is beside our 
purpose to discuss whether they are free 
because they are adventurous or they 
are adventurous because they are free. 

High intellectual achievement is also 
generally the glory of free peoples, though 
there are exceptions. For, even among 
subject peoples the mind of man cannot 
be entirely crushed, or cribbed, cabinned 
and confined. Hence even among them 
we find a few persons famous for high 
intellectual achievement. But if we look 
around, we shall see that it is among 
the free peoples of the world that the 
vast majority of the foremost poets and 
other literatures, the foremost scientists 
and inventors, the foremost artists, the 
foremost historians and archaeologists, 
the foremost explorers, and the foremost 
philosophers have been born. We speak 
not of statesmen or generals ; for when- 
ever a subject people has produced great 
statesmen and generals, they have also 
become free. 

Indians are said to be a nation of 
philosophers. Not that we are all really 
philosophers ; but we are credited 
with having the philosophic temper and 
genius. But even in philosophy, our 
remarkable achievements are all in the 
past, when wc were free, our present-day 
achievements being mostly expositions of 
the ancient philosophies of the land or 
boasts about them. Keal progress in 
philosophy is being made in free and 
independent countries. 

It is a just complaint of Indian nation- 
alists that India is materially poor 
because she is not free. But her intel- 
lectual and spiritual poverty is not less 
deplorable but rather more. Even as regards 
our own country, the foremost Indologists 
are non- Indians, the foremost historians 
of India are non-lndians, the foremost 
archaeologists of India are non-Indians, 
the foremost writers on Indian philosophy 
are non-Indians, the foremost writers 
on Indian religions are non-Indians— to 
be brief, the foremost authorities in Indian 
subjects are generally non-Indians. 
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We have spoken of our deploraWe 
spiritual poverty. This will surprise and 
scandalise many Indians. But it is a 
tact. The spirituality of a people is 
measured by its inner and outward act- 
ivities, having for their direct or indirect 
object, not any selfish material or worldly 
advantage, but the good of others and 
the progress and welfare of our souls. 
What is our place as determined by this 
test ? We suffer from a lamentable paucity 
of workers in the fields of moral, social 
and spiritual uplift even within our own 
country. But many of the free peoples 
of the world have not only enough philan- 
thropic workers for their own country, 
but have sent many to work and die for 
backward peoples, including cannibals, 
lepers, etc. We know, there are 
professional philanthropists and poli- 
tical philanthropists. But all are not 
such. There are real philanthropists, 
too. Have we any such, working abroad 
for the good of foreign peoples ? The 
fact is, most of us are lifeless, and the 
few who have life are swallowed up with 
the depressing thoughts of the many 
grave evils to which India is a prey. 
Such being the case, we have neither 
thoughts, nor living men, nor energies to 
spare for other lands and peoples than 
our own. Free peoples have a superabun- 
dant stock of energies and living men. 

That is why we find in the world’s 
history that it is only the children of 
freedom who have fought for breaking 
the chains of others. France fought on the 
side of America to help her to throw off’ 
Britain’s yoke. Byron and other English’ 
men fought on the side of the Greeks in 
the Greek war of independence. Not 
having manhood themselves, how can 
subject peoples value manhood so highly 
as to risk their lives for helping others to 
recover it ? it is a great shame no doubt 
to have to confess that we are as a 
people wanting in manliness. But it is 
a fact ; and the more that fact is realised 
by the humblest , to the most famous 
among us, the better for our people and 
country. 

It would be of no practical advantage, 
fhough it may be of great academic 


importance, to discuss whether it is the 
loss of freedom which has made us lifeless, 
inert, unmanly, devoid of the spirit of 
adventure in things external and in things 
of the intellect and the spirit, and grovel- 
lingly selfish, or whether the loss of 
freedom was an inevitable consequence 
of the defects referred to above. What 
is indispensably necessary is that, ceasing 
to delude ourselves with the glamour of 
our proud past, we should see the reality 
and face it and develop in ourselves all 
those qualities which should characterise 
a free people— a people free in body, mind 
and spirit. Such development is not at 
all impossible. Men the world over are 
essentially alike. All excellences, all high 
qualities, lie dormant in all souls. Their 
development and manifestation depend 
upon right endeavour. 

Ignorance and Knowledge 
of Marathi. 

Mr. Surendranath Sen, m. a., rh. n., 
r. R. s , lecturer, Calcutta University, 
writes in The Calcutta Revtew 

In his hurry he [ Professor Jadunath Sarkar ] 
forgot to look at the dedication of my Siva 
Cbbatrnpnt'i and mistranslated Sivaji Sarkha 
as of Shifaji.’ A profound Marathi 

scholar like him could not but translate the 
passage in (juestion as follows : — “rock of 
resolution... like Shivaji,” if he had only cared 
to look at it. But this is not the first time 
that I have been a victim of mistranslation. 
Babii Kamananda Chatteijee, in one of his 
editorial notes, translated the same phrase as 
pseudo-Shi vaji. I do not know when Ram- 
ananda Babu learnt Marathi, but evidently his 
knowledge of that language is getting rusty. 

I’rof. Sarkar did not attempt a literal 
translation ; he appears, however, to have 
given the sense quite correctly, because, as 
br. Sen’s own translation also shows, the 
phrase taken with the three lines of 
verse following it in the dedication means 
that, according to Dr. Sen, Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee possesses the five or six vir- 
tues of Sivaji cited there and is conse- 
quently the Maratlia hero’s equal in 
so many respects. We are unwilling to un- 
dertake the odious and, in this case, per- 
fectly superfluous and unnecessary, task 
of examining the points of comparison. We 
dislike personal! 
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As for ourselves, *'Eamananda Babu” 
is undoubtedly ignorant of Marathi. 
But as in his opinion no modern 
Indian can be correctly likened to Sivaji, 
and as he is not humour-proof or even 
unconscious-humour-proof, he cannot but 
call any modern Indian a **pseudo-Sivaji’\ 
if he be compared to the founder of the 
Maratha Empire. < )ne may do this 
without knowing a word of Marathi. 

As Mr. Sen twits others with igno- 
rance of Marathi, it would not be un- 
just if Marathi scholars guagcd the 
depth of his knowledge of tiiat language. 
We leave it to them to do so, if 
they care to. On our part, we have 
come to learn that he has published 
through the Calcutta University an 
English version of the Sabhasad Bakhar, 
two English editions of which by another 
hand had appeared long ago. The original 
we understand is a very small-sizcd volume 
of about a hundred pages, and yet the 
mistakes made by Mr. Sen in the translat- 
ing and annotating of this little thing fill 
twenty-eight columns of the Bihidha- 
dnana-vistar (the leading literary monthly 
in Marathi ), as a correspondent in 
Western India points out. Even the very 
phrase “Sivaji Sarkha,“^wc are told, is 
unidiomatic and should be “Sivaji Sarkhe’M 
There are, we are informed, altogether 
four mistakes and solecisms in this one 
short dedication ! Our informants may, 
however, be mistaken. For it is difficult to 
believe that so incorrect a translation of a 
book in the mother tongue of Sivaji could 
have been prescribed as a text-book for 
students in an University presided over 
by a modern Sivaji,— -who by the bye, is 
such ‘a “rock of resolution’' that he at 
first took up a theatrically defiant attitude 
towards the Bengal M. L. C.’s but after- 
wards “sweetened their mouths” and 
presented them with copies of a certain 
publication ! 

/ 

The Vernacular and the Classics in 
the Calcutta Matriculation. 

The decision of the Calcutta University 
Senate that, except for the teaching of 
and examination in English, the vernacular 
should he the vehicle of instruction in 


high schools, and the m^tum of *exami- 
nation in the Matriculation, is so natural 
and right that the citizens of free and 
independent countries would wonder 
why there was a lively debate on the 
subject. Their wonder would be abated 
if they remembered the political condition 
of India. For the imparting of mpdern 
knowledge to Indians, for world inter- 
course and for the progressive unification 
of the people of India, education in English 
has been and will continue to be neces- 
sary. And this is provided for by the 
new system to be introduced in higii 
schools. For English will continue to he 
a compulsory subject of study. If special 
care be taken to teach modern English 
well, and if a viva voce examination in 
it be made a part of the annual test in all 
classes leaching it, there is no reason 
why it should not be learned as well as 
or better than now. 

The change cannot be made all at 
once, and therefore the syndicate will 
have the power to make exceptions, not 
permanently, in favour of schools re(|uir- 
ing special treatment. The syndicate 
may be trusted to be very liberal in 
this respect, as the University cannot 
afford to lose any appreciable number of 
Matriculation candidates, who are the 
most numerous customers at its certi- 
ficates and degrees shop. 

ft has been pointed out that non- 
Bengali students in Bengal will be put 
to some difficulties in following instruc- 
tion through the medium of BengJili. 
This cannot be avoided. Bengali school 
boys residing outside Bengal have a 
similar difficulty. When foreign students 
go to England, Germany, France, tVec., 
they have to receive^ instruction througli 
English, German, French, &c. ; but they 
do not make a grievance of it. 

The Bengali .language is now so tar 
advanced that very good text-books 
may be written in it on every subject 
included in the Matriculation course. 
There are, in fact, many such text-books 
already. As higher studies will conti- 
nue, for some years at Ijast, to be pur* 
sued at the university through the 
medium of English, in the Matriculation 
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Mengalf text-books, all technical terms 
:iQd special expressions and words used 
in the historical, geographical, scientific 
and mathematical ' text-books should be 
provided with glossaries giving the Eng- 
lish equivalents of these terms, &c. In 
the selection of text-books, special care 
will have to be taken to prevent favourit- 
ism and the misuse of patronage, which 
are two of the evils of the present-day 
administration of the Calcutta University. 
To tell the truth, as on the one hand we 
have rejoiced at the vernacular beginning 
to gain its rightful place in our edu- 
cational system, so on the other our 
mind has been filled with misgivings as to 
the probable demoralizing effect on our 
educated class of placing further patro- 
nage at the disposal of the university 
boss and his subservient clicjue. As the 
preliminary to every progressive measure, 
the constitution of the university should 
])e remodelled and placed on a thoroughly 
popular and representative basis. That 
alone, however, will not be productive 
of good, unless there is an accession of 
well-informed, unselfish, independent and 
active workers. 

It has been alleged by ignorant critics 
that the present step has been taken as 
a sort of compromise with the non-co- 
operation movement. The fact, however, 
is that the movement in favour of the 
vernacular was started about two decades 
ago, and Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the 
present Vice-Chancellor, has throughout 
consistently advocated the cause of the 
vernacular in a praiseworthy manner. 
Some apprehend that the vernacular may 
in the near future be made the vehicle of 
instruction and medium of examination 
lor the higher University courses, too. 
We, on our part, look forward with pleasure 
to such n consummation, and hope that 
vSir Asutosh may be able to bring it about 
during his active career. Even so far back 
as three decades ago some successful pro- 
fessors taught science and mathematics in 
the B. A. classes mostly in Bengali. Unless 
the highest knowledge be available in the 
vernacular of a nation, it cannot become 
a national possession, though it can 
certainly become the possession of the for- 


tunate few. The nation can assimilate the 
highest knowledge in all branches of learn- 
ing only through the vernacular. That 
also leads to the enrichment and improve- 
ment of the national literature. 

All those who are ranged on either side 
of the controversy should make themselves 
acquainted with the history and achieve- 
ments of Waseda University in Japan, 
founded by the late Marquis i )kuma for 
the thorough education of Japanese youth 
in all branches of learning through the 
meditOn of the Japanese language. 

There was a time when in Europe 
Latin was the medium of instruction 
in the Universities. Later, the vernaculars 
of the different countries were adopted 
as the media. The writing of text- 
books in them was nowhere found to 
be an insurmountable difficulty. In India, 
too, it will not be an insuperable one. 
in the Osmania University founded by the 
Nizam, many text-books, on difficult 
subjects, have been already composed in 
or translated into Urdu. In Bengali, 
Hindi, Gujarati, and probably in some 
other vernaculars, technological terms 
relating to many fields of knowledge 
have been coined and compiled. 

As regards the retention of a classical 
language— Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic or 
Persian, as a compnlsorv subject, opinions 
are divided. We are inclined to think that 
it is best not to have too many compul- 
sory subjects. As the best works in Sans- 
krit are now available in Bengali transla- 
tions, some means may be easily devised 
for ensuring their study by our students. 
For, it is undoubtedly necessary for a 
people to be acquainted with its ancient 
literature and culture. Those who may 
be attracted by the translations to the 
study of the originals, will naturally go 
in for the study of a classical language. 
What is true of Sanskrit, may be made 
true of the other classical languages of 
some Indian community or other by the 
production of translations of the best 
works in them. Some such translations 
are already in existence. 

For a liberal education, a wide range 
of studies is undoubtedly necessary. At 
the same time, we should not forget 
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Shakespeare's words in The Taming of 
the Shrew ; 

“No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en ; 

In brief, sir, study what yon most aflect.*' 

Co-operation Among Universities. 

The annual conference of the Univer- 
sities of Great Britniii and Ireland was 
held in London on the I'Uh May last. 
Twenty-two Universities were repre.'sen- 
ted by over 60 vice-chancellors, princi- 
pals, professors, and officers. Among 
the matters for cosideration one was 
specialization in certain subjects of study 
by the Universities. As the discussion 
bears on what has become a controver- 
sial topic in our country, too, it would be 
instructive to know what the great 
British educators said on the occasion. 
According to the Ti/nc.s report. Dr. L. K. 
Farnell ( vice-chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford ), opening the discussion, 
said 

It was becoming a physical and almost a 
financial impossibility for every university to 
teach everything, nor was it desirable that it 
should do so ; but a university would destroy 
its own soul and starve its own spiritual 
life if it specialized in one narrow branch. The 
idea that we should have one university for 
physical science and another for the humanities 
would be fatal both to the humanities and to 
physical science. Apart from the question of 
money, there were certain reasons why a uni- 
versity could not teach all subjects. Certain 
subjects belonged to specific localities. It would 
not be practicable at Oxford, for instance, to 
teach metallurgy as it could be taught at a 
university in a mining district. There were 
some studies, too, like Assyriology and astro- 
nomy, which were so esoteric as to have few 
votaries. He suggested that when a university 
was thinking of founding a new professorship 
or of accepting a new endowment, it should 
consider whether | that particular endowment 
was best placed there, and also whether the 
circumstances of other universities rendered 
that particular endowment necessary or desir- 
able. 

Dr. K. A. Duff of the University of Glas- 
gow said that 

The universities hitherto had been run as 
unitary states. They were increasingly applying 
for public money, and were bound to justify 
any farther extensions of the overlapping 
which existed to such a very great extent. 
If the universities did not remedy this overlap- 
ping from within by some federal system, 


the University Grants Committee would be 
bound to step in in the national interest 

Mr. Fisher, President of the Board of 
Education, said, 

He saw the necessity for co-operation: The 
expense of university education had become 
such, and the development of applied science 
had now reached such a point, that it wa.s 
quite impossible for the nation as a whole to 
advance unless there was a much higher degree 
of co-opcration between the universities in res- 
pect of the distribution of studies than hitherto 
had been thought necessary. They should 
husband their resources, and this work could 
best be done by the universities taking counsel 
one with another. Tie had no doubt the 
University Grants Committee would do 
its best to allocate Government grants on 
an economical plan, and with regard to the 
specialized aptitudes of particular universities 
and they would therefore help universities to 
realize the federal idea. 

He further observed that— ■ 

The committee of Vice-Chancellors might be 
asked to mciuire as to what new specialized 
departments requiring new endowments were 
appropriate to particula,r universities ; whether 
existing trust funds in particular universities 
could be applied to better uses within those 
universities ; and whether the statutes of the 
difterent universities could be so altered as 
to facilitate the migration of particular stu- 
dents in order to obtain the advantages of 
specialized teaching in other universities. 

Finances of Cambridge and 
Calcutta Universities. 

The Times Educational Supplement lor 
April 22 last contains an article on “Fi- 
nance of Cambridge University*’, from 
which we learn that the total income 
of that University for the year ended 
September 30, 11^21, was £101,571 10s. 
8d. “The payments made from the chest 
in the same period amounted to £105,54.6 
129. 12d. There was, therefore, a deficit of 
£3,975 2s. 2d. on the year’s working.” 
It has been shown in the current AshSdh 
number of Prabasi, pp. 471-2, that the 
estimated income of Calcutta University 
for 1921-22 would not be less than that 
of Cambridge noted above, but the deficit 
would be several lakhs of rupees more than 
that of Cambridge. These facts show that 
it was possible for Calcutta to achieve 
success and win fame in some chosen 
subjects, if it did not spread its [resources 
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over a wider range of subjects and 
throw economy to the winds. 

It the reports of the two committees 
appointed by the Calcutta Senate in 
March last, to be submitted within one 
month, had been before the public, it 
would have been possible to suggest 
means and' methods of helping the 
University out of public funds. But as 
we know nothing about the reports, we are 
unable to say anything definite. Speaking in 
general terms, the University undoubtedly 
deserves help on certain conditions for, in 
spite of serious defects and irregularities, 
its post-graduate department has done 
some good work which neither Calcutta nor 
any other Indian University had done or 
attempted before. But money should be 
given only on two conditions : (1) that 
the defects, interference with the purity of 
examinations, irregularities, and jobberies 
pointed out in the public press, be remedied 
and their recurrence prevented in the future 
by a suitable change in the constitution of 
the University bodies; and (2) such re- 
duction in the staff of teachers and in the 
establishment be made and such re- 
trenchmeut be otherwise effected as 
would prevent recurring deficits. For, 
supposing the Government of Bengal makes 
a grant sufficient to wipe out the present 
declared deficit (we have been informed by 
a competent and well-informed Senator 
that the real deficit is much less ) of the 
University, what is there to ensure the 
future solvency of that body ? Therefore^ 
under the circumstances, we are against 
the perpetuation of the present state of 
the university by any grant being made 
unconditionally. The subject of University 
finance has been before the Government 
for a sufficiently long time to enable it 
to enquire into the matter thoroughly. 
But it has done nothing of the kind. 

Insult to the Bengal Council. 

In this connection The Servant has 
rendered a public service by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the Bengal Govern- 
ment has not appointed any committee to 
enquire intrf the finances of the University, 
according to the terms of a resolution 
moved by Babu Risindranath Sarkar in 


the Bengal Council and accepted by it by 
a large majority. What is the reason for 
insulting the Council in this way ? No 
wonder The Servant has indignantly 
written 

Our great constitutional politicians are head 
over ears in love with the theory of Ministerial 
responsibility to the legislature which the 
Reforms Act is supposed to have ushered in. 
The history of the last eighteen months teems 
with instances of the farcical manner in which 
the '^Ministerial responsibility” has been 
discharged, but we do not remember if there 
has been anything more glaringly outrageous 
than the proposal to sanction a grant of two 
lakhs and a half to the University by way of a 
supplementary budget. The officially stated 
reason for this is 

”In a letter to Government the Calcutta 
University has represented that the financial 
year 1921-22 opened with a debit opening 
balance of Rs. l,48,03.'i, and that it is antici- 
pated that the total deficit in June 1922 will 
be Rs. 5,39,480. The deficit is due mainly to 
the fall in the receipts from examination fees, 
owing to the unexpected fall in the number of 
candidates for some of the University 
examinations in 1920-21 and to some extent 
owing to the (1) foundation of the Rangoon 
University, (ii) the establishment of the Dacca 
Intermediate and Secondary Education Board, 
and (iii) the non-co-operation movement. 

It is, accordingly, proposed to give a grant 
of Rs. 2,50,000 during the current year to the 
Calcutta University to meet this deficit.” 

In this connection our readers may be 
reminded of the resolution moved by Babu 
Rishindra Nath Sarkar in the autumn session 
of the Bengal Ix^gislative Council and accepted 
by the Council b.v a huge majority. According 
to the terms of this resolution, the Govmment 
was to appoint a Committee to inquire into 
the finances of the Calcutta University and to 
recommend whether financial help should or 
should not be given by Government to the 
University. We nave been told in highflown 
language that education is a^ transferred 
subject and that the will of the Ministers, who 
shall act in accordance with the mandate of 
the Legislative Council, is supreme. But what 
do we find the Education Minister actually 
doing? He quietly shelves the resolution of the 
Council, a resolution which in theory is binding 
on him ; he takes no steps to appoint the 
Committee or to inquire into the finances of 
the University ; he gives obviously evolve 
answers to all interpellations on the point ; 
but, ignoring his “Ministerial responsibility” 
to the Council, comes forward before the same 
Council with a proposal to grant two and a 
half lakhs of public money to the Univerefty 
whose financial management and allocations 
axe suspect in the eyes of the very same Council. 
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Wc cannot forecast what the attitude of our 
M. L. C/s will be to a demand which is an 
insult to their position and a repudiation 

of all ideas of responsible government ; 

But whatever ^they do, we hope that 
they will have the candour to drop the mask of 
' ‘constitutional” procedure in the Reformed 
Councils. 

A Calcutta daily has written a funny 
article on the subject of the supplementary 
grant. VS e are sorry we have neither 
the time nor the space to subject it 
to a scrutiny. But even a cursory 
glance at it reveals that the writer has 
failed in his attempt to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hound. We had 
heard sometime ago that such things 
would appear in that paper. 

In Aid of the Russian Intellectuals. 

The Viceroy has subscribed to the 
funds which Babu Rabindranath Tagore 
has been trying to raise in aid of the 
destitute Russian intellectuals, at the 
request of Prof. VinogradofT of Oxford. 
It may, therefore, be expected that the 
wealthy and oiGcial classes would now 
contribute their quota. Students and 
other educated persona ought to send to 
the poet at Santiniketan whatever they 
can. The scientists, poets, novelists, 
thinkers and artists of Russia have 
rendered great service to humanity at large. 
If their Bolshevik countrymen have not 
appreciated their worth, but have, on 
the contrary, tried to annihilate them, 
that is all the greater reason why the 
world at large should come forward to 
relieve their distress. 

Retrenchment Committees. 

National governments may be either 
wasteful or economical. A foreign govern- 
ment ruling a dependency can never be 
as economical as a good national govern- 
ment may be. The reasons are quite 
simple. The personnel of a foreign govern- 
ment must necessarily be in great part 
foreign, and the foreign civil and military 
officers must be paid higher salaries than 
officers of the same class working in their 
own countries. Another reason is, that 
thi! army maintained by a foreign govern- 
ment in a dependency must be larger than 
wW is strictly necessary for self defence. 


in order that it may do garrison work 
and serve other imperial purposes. Simi- 
larly, a foreign government must needs 
have a larger and costlier police establish- 
ment than a good national government. 
The espionage and detective arrangements 
of a foreign government must also be more 
elaborate and more expensive than those 
reciuit-ed by a good national government. 

We write ^*gond national government" 
advisedly. For, as we have said in the 
very first sentence of this note, national 
governments may be either wasteful or 
economical. The indigenous ruler or rulers 
of a country cannot be expected neces- 
sarily to safeguard its best interests. It 
may, however, be said that even if a 
national government is wasteful, the 
money spent wastefully remains generally 
in the country in the cofi'ers of some 
individuals or classes. 

In the interests of economy we should 
therefore make the utmost efforts to have 
a national government— a good national 
government. Of course, our present foreign 
government may be conducted more 
economically than at present ; though 
that would be a mere palliative. 

The Governments of India and of Bengal 
have appointed committees, to recommena 
means and methods of retrenchment. It is 
not of much use to discuss the personnel 
of these committees ; because, in the first 
place, governments know their men better 
than we do, and in the second place, 
nothing stands in the way of the bureau- 
cracy pigeonholing the reports of the 
committees, as so many previous reports 
and resolutions have been. 

The leaders of the people have been for 
decades saying that more money ought 
to be spent on what are called the nation- 
building departments, v/s., education, 
sanitation, agriculture, other industries, 
forests, &c. But there is reason to fear 
that the policy of retrenchment will affect 
these step-children of the foreign govern- 
ment more than other departments. One 
recent example will suffice to illustrate 
what we mean. We refer to a resolution 
of the Revenue Department, Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, dated June 16, 1922. 
It says that the Bihar and Orissa Agricul- 
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fural Committee advise that the Agricul- 
tural College at Sabour be closed. 

'^GoTcmment acce()t this recommendation 

(Government agree with the recommendation of 
the Committee that the Entomological and 
Mycological sections at Sabour may be 
abolished, as soon as the College closes. With 
regard to the Chemical Section they agree 
with the Committee that the Agricultural 
Chemist should prepare an estimate of the time 
required to complete a useful survey of the soils 
of the province on the assumption that this 
will be the main work of the section, if it is 
retained as a separate unit in the organisation 
of the Department. On receipt of this estimate 
the question of retaining the section will be 
considered further. The majority of the Com- 
mittee have recommended that the Botanical 
section should also be abolished as soon as the 
College closes. Government reserve this 
question for further consideration, hut do not 
propose in the meantime to ask for the 
recruitment of an ofliccr for the vacant post 
of Economic \ Botanist nor a ioriion for the post 
of Second Economic Botanist, which stands in 
the sanctioned cadre. 

CATTMi IJKKKDl.NCi. 

The majority of the Committee have 
recommended that Sipaya should in effect be 
closed down as a breeding station as soon as 
practicable. This recommendation will have 
the earnest consideration of Government, but a 
definite decision cannot be reached immediately. 
Pending that decision, the Superintendent of 
the cattle-breeding station, who is a temporary 
officer, has been given notice that his services 
will n ’>t be required beyond November next. 

These particular decisions may be right 
or may be wrong ; but it is ominous that 
the work of cutting down expenditure 
should have been commenced in those 
departments which never had enough 
money devoted to them. 

Our idea is that there should be re- 
trenchment both in the military and the 
civil establishments of Government. A 
great saving may be effected by Inditmis- 
mg the Army. At a meeting of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly Sir Godfrey Fell furnished 
the following statement giving particulars 
of the comparative monthly cost of an 
Indian and a European soldier 

KUROPKAN 


Ks. 

Sk;rgeant, married ... 

unmarried ... 204 

Corporal, married ... 226 

», unmarried 

Private, married ... 206 

M unmarried ... 


Ilavildar 

* IXUIAN 

Infantry 

123 

Rs. 
... 52 

it 

Artillery 

... 52 

it 

Cavalry 

... 58 

Naik 

Infantry 

... 48 


Artillery 

... 49 

it 

Cavalry 

... 52 

S e p oy 

.» 

Infantry 

... 42 

Artillery 

... 44 

M 

Cavalry 

... 45 


The “forward” military policy should 
be given up. 

Many years ago Assam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur combined 
formed one administrative unit and 
were under one satrap. Now they con- 
stitute three different units with their 
different governors, secretariats, heads 
of departments, boards of revenue, &c. 
This has increased the cost of administra- 
tion enormously, without corresponding 
increase of “ efficiency ” and of tie pros- 
perity and enlightenment of the people. 
We know that the Biharis refused to be 
“fellow-slaves” of the Bengalis. But in 
“liberating” them, was it not possible to 
make any cheaper administrative arrange- 
ment than the present one ? 

There is a large and increasing volume 
of opinion against the Delhi scheme. Can 
it not be given up even now ? 

The commissionerships of divisions 
should be abolished. It was shown in de- 
tail in a previous number of this Rbyiew 
that considerable reductions can be made 
in the controlling, supervising and superior 
inspecting staff’ of the police department 
in Bengal. Similar reductions can be made 
in the inspecting staff of the education 
department. 

The salaries of the highest, higher and 
high officers are all capable of great reduc- 
tion. When in Japan the prime minister 
gets Rs. 1500 a month and the other minis- 
ters Ks. 1000 a month, it is absurd to pay 
huge salaries to our officials, in India, 
from the Viceroy downwards, every high 
ofilcer gets a larger salary than the corres- 
ponding class of officers in even the richest 
countries of the world. This should not 
be. Even the money-lenders of Britain 
have come to know that India is on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Hence they have 
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begun to fight shy of Indian Government 
loans. There may be other causes of their 
timidity, but the insolvency of the Indian 
Government is a cause. 

The idea must be given up that Govern- 
ment officers, of whatever colour, are very 
superior creatures who must live in luxury 
and comfort and have a good bank balance 
but that the common man who supplies 
their huge salaries is dirt beneath their 
feet, and so it is nobody’s business to 
enquire and see that he has enough to 
lead a human life, enjoy the conveniences 
and pleasures of knowledge, the joys of 
art, and the bliss and consolations of 
religion. 

Civil Disobedience. 

The All-India Congress Committee and 
the Khilafat Conference Committee have 
done well at their Lucknow sitting to 
decide that for the present mass civil 
disobedience should not be resorted to, and 
that in the mean time it should be ascer- 
tain:d by touring in the country what 
progress has been made with the con- 
structive programme of the Congress and 
how far particular areas are in a proper 
condition to offer passive resistance. 

Love of India and Love of Britain. 

Lord Ronaldshay [is reported to have 
said in the course of his speech at the 
Calcutta Dinner in London that **Non-co- 
operation mistook hatred of Britain for 
love of India and acted accordingly”. 
This sweeping statement is not true, 
though there are many non-co-operating 
and co-operating Indians who are guilty 
of that mistake. But this is not a mistake 
peculiar to us. Among the nationds of 
every country there arc multitudes who 
measure their love of country by the 
degree of their hatred of their rivals, ex- 
ploiters, enemies, and foreigners in general. 
Lord Konaldshay surdy knows that 
Nelson exhorted every *‘budding naval 
officer “to hate a Frenchman as the very 
devil”. 

Lord Konaldshay has accused non-co- 
operators of one kind of mistake. Most 
Britishers concerned with India make a mis- 
take of another kind. They would do wdl, 


therefore, to remember that greed ol 
Indian gold and lust of power over 
Indians are not synonymous with love o) ; 
India, and that the man who eats a sheep 
is not necessarily a lover of the sheep, 
though he is undoubtedly a lover of 
mutton. 

The Next Advocate-General of 
Bengal. 

The next Advocate General of Bengal 
should be a Bengali. There are several 
(qualified Bengalis possessed of the requisite 
ability. Whoever* among them may be 
appointed will spend at least a little more < 
of his wealth in and for the country than 
an advocate-general of British extraction ^ 
generally does. 

As for frugal expenditure of public 
money, may we ask, whether after the 
constitution of Bihar Orissa into a 
separate province with a separate High 
court, the removal of the capital to Delhi 
and the formation of the enclave of Delhi, 
the Bengal Advocate General’s pay should 
not be reduced ? 

President of the Bengal Council 

People are enquiring, for how many 
months Sir Syed Shams-ul-Huda actually 
worked as president of the Bengal Council 
and for how many months he has drawn 
his salary. They are also curious to know 
whether it is quite in order to grant leave 
to an officer before he has actually taken 
charge of his office, as appears to have been 
done in the case of Mr. H. E. A. Cotton. 
Will some Bengal M. L. C. be the means 
of satisfying public curiosity by putting 
a question or two ? 

Why No Retrenchment Committee 
for Calcutta University ? 

Curiosity also exists as to why, though 
the Governments of India and Bengal 
have appointed retrenchment committees, 
no such committee was appointed for the 
Calcutta University according to the 
terms of a resolution carried in the Bengal 
Council. What has become of the Eduea' 
tion Minister’s accusations of though tle.ss 
expansion, and “criminal” this ortbat. 
Has he eaten his words ? Or is he satisfied 
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that Mahadev is iir his Kailas and all 
is well with the world ?— as Browning 
should have now said. 

Calcutta Municipality. 

Mr. Surendranath Mallik, acting 
chairman of the Calcutta Municipality 
has been giving a good account of himself, 
though we are aware his reported high 
pressure at the unaltered water pumping 
stations has not supplied many premises 
with a drop of that precious commodity, 
nor has his incumbency made any change 
for the better in the filthy condition of 
many a lane. We do not blame him for 
that. A chairman cannot do and see 
everything personally. 

The rate-payers will be thankful to 
him if he can, before he leaves office, intro- 
duce an innovation or two. Is itimpossible 
or against any law to make the official 
reports of the proceedings of the corpora- 
tion available to such journalists and 
others as would like to have them for 
public purposes, on payment if necessary ? 
Ihjblicity generally makes for efficiency. 
Another suggestion that occurs to us is 
that the annual accounts of the corpora- 
tion may be made open to inspection by 
ratepayers before they have been audited, 
for a fixed period and during prescribed 
hours. Is it impracticable ? 

Wanted Post-graduate Classes 
Inspection. 

There are many teachers in the post- 
graduate department of the Calcutta 
University who are also professors in 
affiliated colleges. Their work as profes- 
sors in these colleges is inspected by the 
University. So, if the work done by them 
and their colleagues in the post-graduate 
classes were inspected, that would not 
imply any indignity or slur. And if it be 
necessary to inspect colleges, there is at, 
least an equal need of inspection of 
the post-graduate department in Science 
and Arts. We say “at least”, because 
whereas the colleges have principals to 
look after them, the post-graduate classes 
have no similar officer at their head. 
And there have been complaints of long- 
standing of post-graduate teachers taking 
french leave, &c. 


Home Rule All Bound in Britain. 

The “birth” of the Irish Free State is 
said to have started talk anew, in some 
quarters, of “Home Kule all round in 
Britain”, by which is meant autonomy 
for Scotland and Wales as apart from 
England proper. In ales. Home Rule has 
already entered the range of practical 
politics, according to the London Pall 
Mall Gazette, which says 

Under the Welsh plan the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would reserve its powers on questions 
ndecting the crown, peace and war. foreign 
ail'airs, regulation of trade and industrial legis- 
lation and postal and other communications. 

To a Welsh Parliament would go control 
of local government, education, judiciary, 
agriculture and internal commerce. R^toration 
of the ancient office and title of Lord President 
of Wales is proposed. To save the Welsh rural 
areas from domination by the great industrial 
population of the South, the Welsh Parlia- 
ment would include an Upper House, consisting 
of two representatives of each county and 
count}' borough, and two from the national 
universit}' of Wales. 

There is some opposition to the plan even 
in Wales, but the proposals come nearer to 
meeting the aspirations of moderate nationalist 
Wales than anything that has hitherto b^n 
advanced. Though there is little likelihood of 
immediate legislation, belief among the Welsh 
members that the principality is within sight 
of a parliament in Cardiff is firm and general. 

The oppressed, misgoverned and ex- 
ploited inhabitants of Scotland and 
Wales have our profoundest sympathy— 
particularly Mr. Idoyd George, the Welsh 
prime minister of the British Empire. 

A Golden Deed in Japan. 

The Inquirer of London has culled from 
Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott’s new book, 
“The P'oundation of Japan”, a story of 
a Japanese peasant that deserves a place 
in some Golden Treasury. 

The story is that a peasant in a period of 
scarcity happened to he the possessor of the 
only unbroken bale of rice in his village. He 
himself suffered from lack of food, but, looking 
to the future, he resolved to sacrifice himself 
for others’ good. lie would not cook any of 
the rice, becatfse he saw that it would take 
away from the only store the village would 
have for sowing in the spring. Eventually he 
was found dead of hunger in his cottage, his 
head resting upon the unopened hale of rice. 
Who shall say that he has not a place in the 
brightest hero-list of those who have laid down 
their lives for their friends ? 
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Repression. 

Repression is going on very vigorously 
in all provinces. We along with other 
journalists simply record the fact. For 
we are helpless units of a helpless people. 
But it should not surprise anybody if the 
people suddenly discovered and used 
their ability to help themselves. 

Among the most noteworthy of recently 
imprisoned patriots is Pandit Gopa- 
bandhu 1 >as, the selfless dns of the people 
. of Orissa and of India. 

The Shelley Centenary. 

Contrary to what many Englishmen 
think, we do not hate England. We are 
interested in some of her poets, thinkers, 
and some other persons. Among these, 
inspite of his faults, is the poet Shelley. 
He died on the 8th of July, 1822, within a 
month of completing the thirtieth year of 
his age— “a surprising example of rich 
poetic achievement for so young a man”. 
So his centenary falls on the 8th of the 
current month. Un this occasion we 
transcribe below passages from an esti- 
mate of Shelley from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

“The character of Shelley can be considered 
according to two diflerent standards of estima> 
tion. We can estimate the original motive forces 
in his character ; or we can-form an opinion of 
his actions, and thence put a certain construc- 
tion upon his persona] ({ualities. We shall first 
try the latter method. It cannot be denied by 
his admirers and eulogists, and is abundantly 
clear to his censors, that his actions were in 
some considerable degree abnormal, dangerous 
to the settled basis of society, and marked by 
headstrong and undutiful presumption.. But 
it is remarkable that, even among the cen- 
sors of his conduct, many persons arc none the 
less impressed by the beauty of his character, 
and this leads us back to our first point— 
the original motive forces in that. Here we 
find enthusiasm, fervour, courage ( moral and 
physical ), an unbounded readiness to act up- 
on what he considered right principle, however 
inconvenient or disastrous the. consequences to 
himself, sweetness and indulgence towards 
others, extreme generosity « and the principle 
of love for humankind in abundance and 
superabundance. He respected the truth, such 
as he conceived it to be, in spiritual or 
speculative matters, and respected no con- 
struction of the truth which came to him 
recommended by human authority. No 
man had more hatred or contempt of 
custom and prescription ; no one had a 


more authentic or vivid, sense of* universal 
charity. The same radiant enthusiaspi which 
appeared in his poetry as idealism stamped 
his speculation with the conception of perfec- 
tibillity and his character with loving emotion.” 

“If we except Goethe (and leave out of count 
any living writers, whose ultimate value canno4 
at present be assessed), we must consider Shelleys 
to be the supreme poet of the new era which, 
beginning with the French Revolution, remains 
continuous into our own day. ..He e.xcels all 
his competitors in ideality, he excels them 
in music, and he excels them in importance... 
Shelley is emphatically the poet of the future... 
he appears destined to become, in the long 
vista of years, an informing presence in the 
innermost shrine of human thought... Shelley had 
the temper of an innovator and a martyr ; and 
in an intellect wondrously poetical he united 
speculative keenness and humanitarian zeal in 
a degree for which we might vainly seek his 
predecessor.” 

The following lines fiuoted from Queen 
Mnb are characteristic of his revolu- 
tionary idealism 

“ Power, like a desolating ixjstilencc, 

Pollutes whatever it touches ; and obedience. 
Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 

Makes slaves of men, and of the human frame 
A mechanized automaton.” 

Non-political Section of European 
Association. 

As Government has permitted its 
servants to become members of a separate- 
ly organised and financed non- political 
section of the European Association, 
whose object is to safeguard European in- 
terests in India, The Amritn Bazar Patnka 
suggests that Congress should organise a 
non-politicpl section of itself and ask 
Government servants to join it after ob- 
taining permission of Government. Not a 
bad joke— futile though it be. 

Proposed Indian Chemical 
Society and Journal. 

Dr. E. K. Watson, Principal of the 
Cawnpore Technological Institute, would 
Kke to get into touch with all chemists 
in India and would be much obliged if 
they would send him their addresses. He 
is president of a sub-committee appointed 
at the last meeting of the Indian Science 
Congress to consider the financial and 
other aspects of the formation of an Indian 
Chemical Society, the chief function of 
which would be the publication of a Jour- 
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nal, the need lor which was istated to be 
generally felt. 

Reduction of British Postage. 

With effect from the 39th May last, the 
British inland postage rate and the out- 
ward rate to British possessions and 
the United States have both been reduced 
to three-halfpen.ee for the first ounce. 

In India, however, the postage rate has 
been increased-— probably because India is 
getting richer and Britain poorer. 

Grave Developments in Iraq and 
Syria. 

A Reuter’s telegram, dated London, 
June 22, states that, according to a 
Colonial Office communique, it is 
officially reported from Baghdad that 
Captains Robert Keith Mahant of Iraq 
Livies and Sidney Stephen Bond, Assist- 
ant Political Officer at Chemichamal. were 
murdered in Kurdistan on June IHth by 
Karim l-atabbeg of the Hamwand tribe. 
This brief item of news does not give an 
exact idea of the disturbed condition of 
Iraq. The following joint cable to Detroit 
Aen\s and The Chicago Daily News 
gives more detailed information 

Cairo, May 22— Advices from both British 
and Arab sources reaching here by airplane 
from Bagdad indicate the possibility of a re- 
newal of the troubles in Mesopotamia, now called 
Irak. Like the present disorders in Syria, the 
threatened outbreak in Irak results from Arab 
resentment at the Europenn mandates which 
the League of Nations Council is discussing in 
Geneva. After eight months of fighting a truce 
was reached between the British and the Arabs 
M months ago. 

The negotiations continued after that between 
King Feisal and Sir Percy Cox, the British High 
Commissioner, regarding Irak’s future, were 
broken last Thursday. King Feisal refused 
longer to discuss British insistence on the man- 
date. saying that he would be unable to control 
his people if he made any settlement on that , 
basis. 

Feisal suggested that Sir Percy continue the 
negotiations with the Irak ministry. The 
ministers met Saturday and took a position 
identical with that of the king, presented the 
British Commissioner with a similar reply and 
halted the negotiations. 

Im^k soon To Voth. 

Elections arc due in Irak soon, but they arc 
^nreaten^d with a boycott by virtually the 
entire Arab population, which is opposed to 


the mandate. A similar protest was made 
against the F'rench mandate when the elections 
were held in Syria. 

American interests, on account of the recent 
agreement obtaining equal prospecting rights 
for A meriean and British companies in the Irak 
oil Belds, are considerably concerned over the 
possibility of a renewal of hostilities in the 
valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

Further disorders occurred in Damascus on 
I'riday, which is the Mohammedan Sunday, 
according to reports coming from Syria by 
secret code. When the attendants at the noon- 
day prayer meeting were leaving the Mosque 
of Omeyad, a parade of men and boys carrying 
Turkish flags and shouting “Long live Musta- 
pha Kcmal Pasha” appeared on the street. 

Attackki* by Syrians. 

The Omc^-ad Mosque is one of the largest in 
the world, holding 30,000 worshippers. Syrian 
Nationalists tore the Turkish Hag into shreds 
and started a riot, to iiucll which the French 
troops that have surrounded the mosque since 
the recent disorders, were obliged to use 
machine guns.* Syrian reports are that the 
pro-Turk demonstration was staged under 
French auspices. 

The French authorities removed the Syrian 
minister of the interior, the secretary of the 
ministerial council, aud one member of the 
state council charged with sympathizing with 
the Syrian independence and prohibited the 
three men from ever again holding office. 

On account of the danger from attacks by 
desert Bedouins, gun emplacements have been 
built on the Trans-Jordania border along the 
Damascus- Medina Railroad, east of the Jordan 
River. 

Murder of Sir Henry Wilson. 

The murder of Field-Marshal Sir Henry 
Wilson, in London by two men, taken 
to be of Irish extraction, is a wicked 
crime. The Irish Republican Army and 
the leaders of the different Irish parties 
have condemned it. A definite British 
official pronouncement has been made that 
there is no Irish organisation behind the 
dastardly act. It is to be hoped that 
this will prevent the further embittermeiit 
of feelings between the Irish and the 
English. 

Every one, Irish or English, will, 
no doubt, express abhorrence at the 
crime, and the assassins will also be 
punished as they deserve. But whenever 
there is any such act, it is good to remem- 
ber that the assassins are, as it were, duly 
the points of discharge of the electricity 
of hatred with which the entire opposing 
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communities are fully charged. English- 
men in general and Irishmen in general 
cannot claim to be free from moral respon- 
sibility for the crime, just as when an 
Indian murderer kills any European, or 
vice versa, neither Indians nor Anglo- 
Indians (old style) can claim to be per- 
fectly innocent. They alone can claim to be 
quite innocent who are real lovers of hu- 
manity, irrespective of race, nationality, 
colour or creed ; but such men are few in 
number. 

There is much truth in Mr. Dc Valera’s 
statement, in the course of which he says 
that:— 

The killing of any human being is an awful 
act, but it is as awful when the victim is a 
humble worker or unknown peasant as when 
he is placed in the seats of the mighty and 
known in every corner of the earth. 

He did not know who the shooters of Sir 
Henry Wilson were, or why they shot him, but 
he knew the attitude of mind which a campaign 
of outrage and aggression begets. He knew 
that life has been made hell for the Nationalist 
minority in Belfast and its neighbourhood 
during the past couple of years 

He shared the belief that Imperialism was 
responsible for the outrage and could imagine 
relatives taking the law into their own hands. 
He did not approve, but he did not pretend to 
misunderstand. 

Murder of Herr Bathenau. 

The murder of Herr Rathenau, German 
Foreign Minister, has also caused a great 
sensation. It is another horrible crime, 
due, not to racial hatred, but probably to 
party machinations. It has been suspec- 
ted to be the signal for the monarchist 
and militarist elements to rise against the 
Republic. 

Various wrong ideas prevail all over 
the world regarding murders. One is that 
political murders are not as sinful as 
murders for private reasons. Another 
is that political murders are more heinous 
than murders due to non-political causes. 
A third is that it is more detestable and 
wicked to kill an obscure non-official than 
to kill an officer, particularly a high 
officer. A fourth is that it is more wicked 
and horrible to kill an officer, particularly 
a hi^h officer, than it is to kill a non- 
official, particularly an obscure non- 
official. A fifth is that it is not so wicked 


for a member of a subject race to kill a 
member of an imperial race as it is for a 
member of an imperial race to kill a mem- 
ber of a subject race. A sixth is that it is 
not so heinous for a member of a coD(|uer- 
ing race to kill one of a subject race as 
it is for anybody to kill one belonging to a 
conquering race. A seventh is that it is 
comparably excusable to kill one belong- 
ing to a hostile party or faction. An 
eighth is that murder of a white by a non- 
white or v/ce versa is not so wicked as 
murders of whites by whites or of non- 
whites by non- whites. And so on and so 
forth. 

But murder is murder, whoever and 
whatever may be the murderer and the 
murdered. 

Lynching Again. 

Some time ago the Americans sent a 
committee or commission to enquire into 
and report upon the doings of the Black 
and Tan (the British soldiers) in Ireland, 
and an illustrated report was published. 
We have seen a copy of it. It makes 
gruesome reading. 

Not less gruesome, however, are the 
accounts of lynchings in America which 
appear occasionally in American news- 
papers. Take the following from the 
New York Nation of May 17 last: — 

Three Negroes, charged with assault and 
murder of a 17-year-old white girl, were roast- 
ed lo death by a mob at Kirvin, Texas. The 
lirst Negro burned is alleged to have confessed 
and implicated the other two, although even 
tinder torture they steadfastly denied their 
guilt. Before they were set alire. the three 
men were mutilated. This triple orgy, unif|ue 
even in the annals of our South, where human 
beings are burned alive every year, took place 
in front of a church. .Mmost simultaneously 
three hundred Americans, among them seven- 
teen State governors, thirty mayors of large 
cities, some of them in the South, repre^n- 
tatives of every important religious denomina- 
tion, and many judges of State supreme courts, 
presented a petition to the United States 
Senate to pass the Dyer anti-lynching bill. Is 
more convincing evidence needed for such legisla- 
tion than this recent Texas savagery, a horror 
unknown in the most primitive of the countries 
which we white men set up to govern ? 

Cruelty in India. 

It is useless to try ^to ascertain 
with nicety whether we arc less cruel 
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tiiaa other people. There is no doubt 
that this trait of ferocious animals exists 
in our nature.^ We are not referring to 
Chauri Chaura, Nankana Sahib, Kartar- 
pur, or the Moplah rebellion, but things 
which are more ordinary. 

It is a fact that the percentage of 
suicides among women in India is higher 
than in any other civilised country. 
V. hat is the cause ? Why are there 
cases of women in Bengal burning them- 
selves to death, by soaking their dress 
in kerosene oil and setting fire to it ? 
In many homes, the lot of the daughter- 
in-law is very miserable. This fact be- 
came prominent during the trial of the 
husband, mother-in-law and daughter-in- 
law of a girl of 17 named ananda- 
mayi who used to be kept confined in 
a cabin, two by two by two yards, and 
starved and branded with hot irons. Such 
cases come before courts only rarely ; but 
they are certainly of more frequent occur- 
rence than the number of prosecutions 
would show. 

The slicing oil of the tips of women's 
noses is another dastardly practice of 
scoundrels. It is a great pity that the 
criminals generally get oil' with such light 
sentences as six months’ imprisonment 
for disfiguring a woman for life. The 
punishment should be more exemplary 
and deterrent. In such cases one feels 
inclined to demand a nose for a nose. 

Whatever the other disadvantages 
and harmful results of child-marriages, 
so long as there was a strict general 
adherence to the orthodox custom of 
postponing the living together of husband 
and wife till after the performance of a 
post-puberty religious ceremony, the 
physical sufferings of child wives were 
somewhat minimised. But with the 
decrease of orthodoxy, the physical suf- 
ferings of many immature wives at the 
first stage of their conjugal lives mTust be 
acute and prolonged. They are, however, 
dumb sufferers and therefore we escape 
Wng arraigned at the bar of civilised 
humanity as a cruel people. But nemesis 
over-takes us pll the same. Our vital statis- 
tics, our poor physique, our miserable 
intellectual output, all tell the talc. 


The Palestine mandate. 

What is the matter with the Pales- 
tine Mandate that it should have lost 
favour with the ruling classes of Britain ? 
Is there no oil there ? Or is there less oil 
than would be considered sufficient com- 
pensation for encountering Arab hostility? 
Or are the Jews, whose wealth is “the 
hidden hand” behind many British hap- 
penings, not so eager to make their homes 
in their home country as it was expected 
they would ? 

We refer to oil, as, according to the 
New York Nation, there was a strong 
“diplomatic smell of oil” at the Geneva 
conference. That journal says 

For a brief moment the clouds lifted at 
Genoa, and we glimpsed the underlying 
economic struggle. The talk of “Germany,” 
of “Russia,” of “France,” of “England,” and 
of their political spokesmen faded ; instead the 
excited correspondents cabled columns about 
the “Royal Dutch,” the “Shell,” the “Anglo- 
Persian,” and the “Standard Oil.” The great 
oil companies assumed the center of the stage ; 
the politicians appeared plainly as the puppets : 
for a day or two we were even permitted to 
read the names of the men who pull the strings. 

Protest of Natal Indian Congress. 

A telegram received from the Natal 
Indian Congress states that a mass meeting 
of the congress protested ( a ) against 
the rural dealers licensing ordinance passed 
by the Natal Provincial Council depriving 
Indians of their existing rights, ( b j 
against the ordinance defranchising Indians 
in townships, and (c) against the ordi- 
nance segregating Indians in Durban. The 
meeting emphatically declared that the 
Indian community would be doomed if the 
I’nion Governor-General sanctioned these 
measures. That is certainly our opinion, 
too. 

Mr. Sastri in Australia. 

It cannot be said that the feeling 
against Indians in the British colonies is 
strongest in Australia "or that their lot 
is the hardest there. In fact, there is no 
such feeling against them there as exists 
in South Africa or Fiji, for example. And ia 
some of the states of Australia the Indians 
had been enjoying the franchise from before 
Mr. Sastri’s visit. Ih has, however,^ for 
reasons which we do not know, chosen to 
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visit Australia first, in order to pfead with 
the citizens there to have pitj on the 
Indians residing in that island continent 
and improve their condition and status, 
whatever that may mean. That may 
or may not be a useful role but it is 
undoubtedly not a proud role ; though 
to those Indians who pretend to be 
proud of being British subjects it may 
seem such. I^t us, however, hope that 
after finishing his softest job first, Mr. 
Sastri will tackle the tough jobs else- 
where. 

Ue has said that he does not want 
Australia to give up her **white Australia 
policy**. He is welcome to cherish and 
preach such an opinion as his own. 
But we must protest if he says or suggests 
that that is the representative Indian opi- 
nion. Both moderates and extremists are 
of one mind in this, that those who will 
not give us the right of free ingress, 
egress and choice and pursuit of occupa- 
tion in their country, must not claim such 
right in India. We may not be able 
to enforce our will, but let there 
be no mistake about what we 
think and want. We do not pray 
to or entreat any people to confer any 
boon on us. What we say is this : It is 
neither gentlemanlike nor sportsmanlike 
to seek those advantages from any 
country which you deny to its children 
in your own country ; if “White This or 
That Country*’ be the right policy, 
“Brown or Black or Yellow This or That 
Country** is just as good a policy. We do 
not want to be exclusive, have not been 
exclusive through the ages ; but surely 
it is less thaU human not to think of 
excluding those who exclude or seek to 
exclude us. Exclusion may not be the 
right method or policy for us ; but the 
thought of reciprocal action cannot be 
shut out from the mind. 

' Mr. Sastri knows that there is no 
party in India which does not want 
honorable and citizenlike treatment for 
Indians residing in the British colonies ; 
there we are all of one opinion. And Mr. 
Sastri’s mission, we take it, is to secure 
such treatment. Why, then, does he talk 
Indian party politics abroad ? Does he 


not know the old Sanskrit verse which 
says that though the five sons of King 
Pandu are Pandavas wheif pitted against 
the hundred sons of Dhritarastra, both 
the parties combined make one hundred 
and five princes of the line of Kuru when 
pitted against some common antagonist ? 
And why talk of any party in India seek- 
ing to break up the British Empire, when 
the Congress has yet to declare itself in 
favour of independence Does Mr. Sastri 
think that any .colonists 'can be greater 
lovers of India than even the rankest 
extremists ? , 

Incidentally, we have a few words to 
say on one of Mr. Sastri’s observations. 
He said in the course of one of his speeches 
in Australia that the Brahmans of India 
have been able to preserve the purity of 
their blood. What he meant to suggest 
thereby, we cannot definitely say ; we can 
only guess. Probably he meant that as by 
means of the caste system the Brahmans 
have been al)le to preserve the purity of 
their blood, so the white colonists may be 
able to remain white, even after allowing 
black, brown or yellow immigration, by 
not intermarrying or interdining with 
them we hope Mr. Sastri did not further 
suggest that the white colonists should 
treat coloured immigrants as the Brah- 
mans have treated the “untouchables’* for 
countless generations. But is there any 
politically-minded Indian of any party 
who is prepared to accept for his country- 
men the position of an inferior caste, not 
to speak of the position of “untouchables’’, 
in any foreign country ? 

As for the claim that the Brahmans have 
been able to preserve the purity of their 
blood, is Mr. Sastri so ignorant of Indian 
history and of anthropology, as to think 
that the Brahmans or, for that matter, 
any race, caste or tribe in any country, 
have pure blood? Purity of blood is a 
myth. Go where you will in India, you 
will find both fair-complexioned and very 
dark-complexioned and straight-nosed 
and snub-nosed. Brahmans. "4)n the other 
hand, we are personally acefuainted with 
Nama-sudras, for example, who are as 
fair-complexioned as Kashmiri Brahmans. 
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A. G. Gardiner on Bottomley. 

Writing on’^'rfce Fall of Bottomley’* 
in The Nation knd The Athenaeum^ Mr. 
A. G. Gardiner exclaims : 

“Welly Bottomley is condemned and the 
British jury system is acquitted, and now that 
the nuisance that has poisoned the public air 
for a generation has been swept away, we 
may uscfully ask why it was allowed to pollute 
the world so long and so triumphantly. It 
cannot be a pleasant inquiry, for it involves 
a good deal more than Bottomley. It involves 
that enormous public which made him its idol 
and gave him his sinister power. It involves...** 

Proceeding Mr. Gardiner adds 
“It involves the Press, which, until Truth 
addressed itself to the task of getting rid of 
this public shame, preserved a craven silence 
in regard to Bottomley *s proceedings, printed 
his name with respect, accepted his advertise- 
ments, published, even while the case was going 
(>u, articles which were undisguised eulogies of 
the man. It involves distinguished men, in 
ami otit of Parliament, who gave Bottomley 
the prestige ot their patronage and approval. 
It involves finally and most seriously the 
(Jovernment itself which employed Bottomley, 
on what terms we now know, and in doing 
00 covered hisZvillainies with the hall-mark of 
the State. 

If in a country ‘‘where education and 
political power are universal, so base and 
evil a man should have been able for 
years to command the greatest popu- 
lar following of any one in public life**, 
we must not think that democracy or 
what passes by that name is a sure cure 
for all the ills that infest human society. 
When all the distinguished men in Britain 
kept quiet and consulted their own con- 
venience, Truth f by no means the most 
wealthy journal, dared to expose the 
scoundrel. That ought to be an encourage- 
ment to honest journals in India. 

Referring to Bottoraley's case, the 
editor of The Nation and The Athenaeum 
observes : 

“Bottomley *8 career of prey is over, and for 
good. The special shame of it is its cashing 
of war-emotions for private plunder. He was 
used by the Government for recruiting purposes 
and he played it false. The war-spirit is 
served by crooked •instruments, which become 
its later Nemesis.*’ 

So, we must .^ot think that those who 
are used by Go\)ernment must necessarily 
i>e angels. Government may know some 
to be rogues and yet use them. # 


Independence Won, and Indepen- 
dence Given. 

There are some Kings who are born 
independent, there are some who win 
independence, there are others who are 
given rindependence. Ihe quality and 
satisf^tory character of the lasr brand 
of independence will appear from the 
following paragraph extracted from the 
New York Nation 

Feisal, crowned King of Irak, in the expecta- 
tion that he would be a docile satrap oi Britain 
in Mesopotamia, satisfied with a title in lieu 
of independence, is chaBng at his role. He 
asks that the British withdraw their Indian 
civil-service advisers as they had promised ; he 
refuses to prohibit demonstrations in favor of 
abolishint; the British mandate over Mesopota- 
mia, and declarer that “We Arabs hate to 
submit to any foreign authority. We hated 
the Turks, and we are not going to accept 
another bondage now.** Meanwhile the other 
new puppet king, Ahmed Fuad of Egypt, 
announces that the Sudan, historically part 
of Egypt, is part of his kingdom of Eg 3 rpt. 
The British, who were a bit vague about the 
matter in earlier negotiations, are now very 
sure that it is not. The Sudan, Lord Curzon 
says, is still British. (Incidentally the Sudan, 
controlling the headwater of the Nile, con- 
trols all Egypt by that fact.) So the business 
of granting “self-government” without granting 
self-government runs into snags. It may be a 
very fine thing on paper to grant the name of 
independence while holding the reins unobtru- 
sively in the hands of the Chirstian empires ; in 
practice it does not work. Human nature 
intrudes upon paper theories, as the half-and- 
half apostles of liberal imperialism must learn. 
You either let a people mu Its wayward course 
of chaotic self-government, taking upon itself 
the burden of its mistakes, or step by step you 
are forced into the historic horrors of imperia- 
lism : you shooc down patriots as “bandits,” 
you employ Black and Tans, you have Amrit- 
sars, you arrest Gandhi. Outside of the mouths 
of pleasant speakers there is no such thing as 
liberal imperialism. 

Addendum, 

Having been undeceived by the logic of 
facts, we restore the following passage, 
omitted by us in an inrush of faith in man, 
from “The Present State of the Calcutta 
University, in the light of facts”. On page 89, 
colutin 1, lilies utlcr the words “financial 
mismanagement”, add : 

“To these we may now add another, 
namely, ( 10) that there should be a medical 
examination of every person appointed by the 
University. Darbhanga Buildings . is not a 
Dome dcs Jnvaiidcs, if you have already 
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taken one uncertified lunatic for a department, 
whj again n^otiate with a newspaper pro- 
prietor for engaging another sunerer from 
cerebfal malady ?” ^ 

Non-oo-operation and the University. 
Deficit. 

The itatemeBt of the causes of the huge 
deficit of the University, quoted 
in a ' previous Note. cannot be 
accepted without close scrutiny. During 
how many years has this deficit accumu- 
lated ? Where was non-co-operation then ? 
When has the Rangoon University 
and the Dacca Secondary Education Board 
begun to work ? What numbers of candi- 
dates used to be sent up by Dacca and 
Burma ? The loss of these candidates ^ 
cannot have caused the huge deficit to 
anj appreciable extent. The non-co- 
operation movement produced Tts. start- 
ling effect in Bengal after Mr. Cl R. Das 
had announced that he had given up his 
practice. What was the date of that 
announcement ? In his speech made in 
the Bengal Legislative Council on the 
1st March, 1922, the llon'ble the Minister 
of Education, said with reference to the 
alleged deficit of oVu lakhs : 

“X believe he [Prof. S. C..Mukherji] said that 
it was due to the non-co-operation movement. 
But is Prof. Mukherji sure that the loss is due 
to the effects of non-co-operation ? Has he 
cared to enquire to what extent the loss may 
not also be due to the thoughtless expansion of 
the University in the past ?” **...the financial 
management of the Calcutta University in the 
past was deplorable.” 

Referring to the opening debit balance of 
Rs. 2,49,lu8 of the Fee Fund in the year 
1920-21, the Minister observed : 

“ in the year ending June 1920 the 

Calcutta University spent Ks. 1,88,743 of 
the previous year’s balance plus Rs. 29,171, 
totalling Rs. 2,37,000, over and above the 
huge fee receipts of Rs. 11 lakhs or so ; that 
is to say an aggregate of Rs. 13,37,914. 1 put 
it to the house and to Prof. Mukherji, where 
was the non-co-operation movement in that 
year ?” 

Before the consideration of the proj)o- 
sal of making a grant, there should be an 
independent audit of accounts up to date. 
In the mean time, in order to safeguard 


the interests of ppst-grad|iate students, 
they shonld be, by aj>S|^iai ordinance, 
allowed to appear at^heir respective 
examinations in due coarse without atten- 
ding lectures, as was the rule many years 
ago. 

“Visva-Bharati.V 

♦ 

In the course of a review of Tagore’s 
“Creative Unity”, The Times Literary 
Supplement remarks with reference to his 
University of Visva-Bharati at Santi- 
niketan : 

What he says iu, depreciation of the type 
of education established by the British in India 
is probably only too true. The trouble has 
been that modes of education traditional in 
England ( and perhaps not altogether satis- 
factory here ) were unintelligently transferred 
to the very different Indian world. Those who 
introduced them never turned their thought 
to first principles and asked what precisely 
education was intended to accomplish. Rabin- 
dranath does raise this fundamental question 
and the ideal ol a university which he sketches 
really brings thought and imagination to bear 
upon the problem. His university is not to 
confine itself to intellectual culture, but ’’Co- 
operate with the villages round it, cultivate 
land, breed cattle, spin cloths, press oil from 
oilseeds.” How far the exigencies of time would 
admit of the poet’s ideals l^ing realized in prac- 
tice one does not know ; but one hopes that it 
the people of Bengal are now to frame their 
educational system for themselves. Dr. Rabin' 
dranath Tagore will be called into counsel. 

We are glad to learn that Sir J. C. 
Bose and Dr. Brajendranatb Seal have 
accepted the offices of Vice-presidents of 
the University at Santiniketan, and Sir 
.Michael Sadler has written to say ; “I 
accept with gratitude the honour of being 
enrolled as a foundation honorary 
member of your International University 
of Santiniketan. 1 hope that its work 
may be very fruitful in furthering the 
spiritual unity of fellow-learners in East 
and West.” 

The work of the new session will soon 
commence. 

ERRATUM. 

May M. R., P. 644, 2nd colnm, 24th 
line, for “paternal” read “f^ternal and". 
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Lkttrr hi. 

R. M. S. Briton. 

I WANT to claim your help with some 
thoughts, which have been crowding in 
upon me as I have pondered over this 
question of the relation of Buddhism to 
Christianity, I'hey carry still further what 
I wrote in ray last letter concerning the 
need of a more organic conception of the 
higher religions of mankind. Much of 
what 1 am describing may already have 
been carefully considered by you ; but you 
will not mind if I repeat it, because it has 
come to me at this time with a new con- 
viction and you may be able to feel some- 
thing of its freshness as L write it down. 

The moving thought with me now,— 
which has flashed upon me almost with 
the light of a discovery,— is to find 
out from my own living experience how 
much the ancient ideal of India with 
regard to Ahimsa, which reached its 
highest expression in the early Buddhist 
period, is really one with that refusal to 
use force under any provocation, that 
utter reliance upon love and love alone, 
which is such a marked characteristic of 
the teaching of Christ. “Love your 
enemies ; do good to them that hate you,*' 
has a religious higtory behind it, which 
goes back to the words, of the Buddha 
when he saidV'Overcome evil with good.” 


I see now how very deep this teaching 
of Ahimsa goes, in both religious periods ; 
how it covers the whole of human life and 
creates a distinct attitude of mind, which 
might be called ( for want of a better 
name) the non-aggressive character. Reta- 
liation becomes to such a mind unthink- 
able. “Father, forgive them” is its natural 
expression even amidst the agony of the 
cross. 

Now I want to turn from this thought 
to our own Western character and environ- 
ment. It seems to me that we who live 
in the West really spend the greater part 
of our lives in the Old Testament atmos- 
phere, rather than the New. The truth is, 
that the Sermon on the Mount ideal with 
its Ahimsa doctrine,— its perpetual forgive- 
ness of injury, its meekness, repels us, 
rather than attracts us. We neglect it 
and practically ignore it. On the other 
hand, we make a strange mixture of our 
Roman classics, our old Norse legends 
and our Jewish history, all of them full of 
blood-thirsty stories, and frame our work- 
ing ideals of life on these. An Indian 
student once said,— Sir, if I told an Eng- 
lishman that he would inherit the earth, 
he would be pleased. But if I told him 
that he should be meek, he would be in- 
sulted.’ There is an immense amount of 
truth ill that story. 

have this old dominating Roma:n 
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view of life^— this fighting ins tinct|— run- 
ning in our very blood. And the Jew of 
the Old Testament had it also. It has 
come out in our European history, even 
when we were thinking ourselves to be 
most truly ‘Christian’. Look, for instance, 
at Catholic Spain in the sixteenth century 
with its Inquisition and conquest of the 
‘heathen*. Or consider Puritan England of 
the seventeenth century. Look again at 
this modem missionary movement of our 
own day, in which I myself have been so 
deeply involved, representing as it does an 
imperialism of another kind, more spiri- 
tual, but often subtly aggressive. Do you 
notice how, at the back of them all, there 
is this idea of world conquest, this idea 
of a chosen people or creed which should 
dominate the earth ? How typical of 
the Old Testament that is ! How striking- 
ly it appears again in Islam, the religion 
of another Semitic people ! 

I need hardly tell you I believe with a 
strong conviction, that there are great 
qualities in the Old Testament ideal, 
especially in its passion for justice to 
the poor and the oppressed. The West 
owes very much to the teaching of the 
Old Testament in this direction. But the 
striking fact remains, that the distinc- 
tive note in the New Testament ideal 
— the note not of conquest of others, 

but of complete service of others, 
this^ has been singularly lacking in the 
spirit of modern Europe. The note of 
domination, either imperial or ecclesiastical, 
has been uppermost. Europe has been 
continually using her immense access of 
power, not to serve, but to exploit. 

Or take a less clear instance, namely, 
that of St. Paul. His case is less clear, 
because he had very deeply imbibed 
Christ’s spirit of perfect service. He had 
passed through a volcanic upheaval of 
conversion, in which his old life had 
been turned upside down, aqd inside 
out. He had heard the appeal of Christ’s 
love, and could write one of the most 
moving hymns of love that has ever 
been written. And yet how different 
is the aspect of the progress of the 
world, which he presents, from that of 
Christ himself! He cannot get 'rid of 


bis old Jewish nature. His whole mind 
is still bent upon domination,*' only 
in another and more spiritual form. To 
him the Christian Church has become 
the ‘elect’ people instead of the Jews. 
That is the dubtle change which disguises 
the old spirit. To St. Paul’s mind, there 
must be always this ‘favoured nation’ 
theory, with an environment of outer 
darkness to set it off. We have still, in 
St. Paul’s teaching, the old popular tra- 
ditions concerning the ‘hhathen* who are 
perishing, while the favoured few are 
saved. He still takes all these crude 
things for granted, and argues from them 
as though they were axiomatic. 

And then, turn to the history of the 
different Protestant sects, which have made 
St. Paul’s doctrines of election and pre- 
destination their main platform. They have 
all, sooner or later, broken out in some 
narrow expression and interpretation of 
this Old Testament conception of life, 
regarding themselves as the “elect”. It 
is interesting to note how these very sects 
are still today the backbone of the mis- 
sionary society movement throughout 
the world on its most aggressive side. 
There is great nobility and sacrifice, but 
there is this note of dominance also. 

Take, on the other hand, the one 
Christian body, which has been least 
touched by Paulinism and has been trying 
instead to carry out the Sermon on the 
Mount in its life and daily practice,— the 
Society of Friends. How like a fish out 
of water this Soeiety has been in Europe. 
Imperialism has not known what ' to 
make of it. It has been persecuted and 
despised. Its members have been imprisoned 
for conscience’s sake in every generation. 
It seems hardly able to take root in the 
West among the masses. And yet it is 
perhaps the one Christian body most 
akin to India,— unanxious about pro- 
selytes, but regarding anxiously and 
carefully deeply the inner spirit. Is it not 
also the least dominating of all missionary 
bodies ? 

In South Africa, I have had a further 
object lesson, about which 1 want to 
write to you.. It has opened my own 
eyes greatly. Indeed, I ha£ never realised 
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so clearly before, the futility of labelling 
people ^ by names, and calling them 
'Christians’ or otherwise. Here is my 
story 

The South African Boers out here, who 
have been in this country for more than a 
century, are by profession, devout and 
religious Christians. They belong to what 
is called the Dutch Reformed Church and 
they come in long distances every Sunday 
to Church. They call themselves by 
the name of Christ, the Son of Man, and 
yei; in practice their whole view of life is 
based on the theory that they themselves 
are the ‘ Chosen People ’ in the Old Testa- 
ment sense of the words. And see what 
racial arrogance it has produced. In the 
Orange Free State, the African natives 
have scarcely a single citizen right. The 
Boers religiously believe, that God meant 
the Africans for ever and ever to be their 
servants. As for the Indians, they too 
belong to the subject races of the world, 
and must be allowed no privilege. 

On the other hand, the Indians them- 
selves under Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi ( for 
Mrs. Gandhi’s influence is quite wonderful ) 
arc living a life that immediately appeals 
to me as one with the Christ-life. They 
are meek and forbearing under terrible 
persecution. They do not return evil for 
evil, or railing for railing, but contrari- 
wise blessing,— to quote our own Christian 
Scriptures. They are also full of joy in 
their sufferings. 

This contrast has been so noticeable, 
that Englishmen themselves have said to 
“These Indians under Mr. Gandhi 
are more Christian than we are.” 

Pearson, who has been with me, 
actually mentioned in one of his speeches, 
when I was present, that he felt he could 
understand the Indian position quite 
naturally, because his mother’s family had 
all been members of the Society of Friends. 
That remark of his struck me very much. 
Is it not significant ? 

Or look at Count Tolstoy in Russia, 
and his interpretation of the Christian 
faith through the re-discovery ( in his own 
) o/ the Sermon on the Mount. Every 
Hindu instinctively claims Tolstoy as his 
^wn, and Mr, Gandhi found in his writ- 


ings the ideal of what Hinduism stands 
for. Is not that significant also ? 

You see 1 am struggling to find out 
what this unique and ultimate character- 
istic of Christianity really is, and I feel 
that without the daily practice of the 
Sermon on the Mount, Christianity is like 
salt that has lost its savour. 

Letter IV. 

. R. M. S. Briton. 

1 want to discard at once, on my own 
account, in all that I am now writing to 
you, two very harmful conventional 
phrases,— 

( i ) The Ahimsa ideal is often called 
‘passive*,— using the word in a distinctly 
depreciatory sense. I have read a book 
written by an Englishman in which the 
“more manly virtues of the West ” ( as 
they were called ) were contrasted with 
the “ passive” ideals of the East. This is, 
of course, outrageous,— a libel on man- 
hood, on humanity, on humaneness. 

Do not people, who talk like this, ever 
realise or think out, or try to understand, 
how the highest example set before us in 
the West itself by the Christian religion 
is the Passion of Christ. But here again is 
only another instance, which shows how 
the West fails to appreciate the true 
meaning of Christ’s life. 

The real touch-stone lies in that very 
word ‘humane*. The final issue before 
humanity is this Is physical power, and 
material domination, the test of human 
greatness, or is Ahimsa ? 

The Jew, the Roman, the Englishman, 
really believe ( in the inner recesses of 
their hearts ) in the former. I am 
speaking, of course, of the average, not 
of the exception. But Christ believes in 
the latter,— “My kingdom,” he says, “is 
not of this world, else would my servants 
fight, but now is my kingdom not from 
hence.” This is the word of Christ, and 
the word of the Buddha is extraordinarily 
akin to it. 

( ii ) The Jew is often called a typical 
Oriental. The Jew was nothing of the 
kind. His life history as a nation lay 
along the Mediterranean basin and more 
and more he gravitated Westward, not 
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Eastward. On the Eastern side, the 
Jew has practically disappeared. Even 
in Christ's own time, the Westward 
tendency was very strong indeed. The 
Jew spread over the whole Roman 
Empire and acclimatised rapidly. The 
Jew had many dominant qualities which 
were almost equivalent to the Roman. 
He intensely believed in the supremacy of 
his own race and as a nationalist he 
fought with Rome and very nearly won. 
When St. Paul went Westward instead 
of Eastward, to spread the aggressive 
form of Christianity which he professed, 
he really went along with the current 
of the age. Christianity imperialised itself 
and by so doing in the end gained the 
Empire. But it lost much of its inner 
purity. When therefore we speak about 
the Old Testament spirit, we are speaking 
of something akin to the spirit and the 
history of the West,— fiot something that 
is typically Eastern. 

All this leads up to a point, which has 
come home to me in Soiitli Africa with an 
entirely new force. It is this. There is a 
great contrast, in religious efl'ectivencss, 
between that which wells up to the sur- 
face, like a spring of fresh water, and that 
which is simply believed as an authoritative 
creed. The latter may be held for centuries 
and may superimpose a veneer of culture 
and civilisation upon a people. But all 
the time it may hardly touch the bedrock 
nature underneath. A man usually takes 
otttof a creed just as much as suits his own 
purpose and leaves the rest. Book at 
Japan, with its Buddhism. Look at the 
West, with its Christianity. 

It is the rarest thing in the world to 
find a people actually changing its own 
inner nature. This is why 1 always feel, 
that we have never yet written the history 
of early Buddhism. For that religion did 
change the face of India and it left a per- 
manent impress. The same was the eifect 
of early Christianity, but it was soon 
overlaid with the imperial spirit. Such 
movements as these two represent immense 
'Spiritual and moral forces. No other 
forces in human history can be compared 
"ivith these. 

I do not mean for a moment that an 


individual may not be 'born again' t^y his 
religious faith in every age and thus be- 
come a changed man. That second birth is 
an experience of every vital religion. But 
even so, this second birth keeps the marks 
and traces of the old parentage. St. Paul 
the Christian remained the Jew in his old 
nature long after conversion. The funda- 
mental nature remains, even in the most 
violent upheaval of religious conversion : 
it is transformed, but not, I think, 
radically altered. 

Now I come to the main issue. Christ, 
the Jewish peasant, lived naturally and ins- 
tinctively this ideal of Ahimsa, as a part 
of his innate character and instinct, not 
as a superimposed creed. He lived it as 
naturally as the birds of the air and the 
lilies of the field. It was no strain to 
him ; it was no awful struggle against 
nature. In Christ, it was as it were an 
instinct in the blood, which quite 
naturally and spontaneously expressed 
itself. It never had to be learnt. 

Jesus, as pictured in the Gospels, found 
it dilficult even to be patient with those 
around him, who wished him to express, 
in place of this universal ideal of his own, 
the narrower ideal of the Jewish race as 
a chosen and peculiar people, who were 
the special favourites of Heaven. So little 
is he conscious of this racial spirit within 
himself, that be cannot tolerate it when 
he sees it transgressing the bounds 
of humanity at large. He i.s impatient 
with it. For this very thing, in one 
form or another, is the underlying 
hypocrisy of the Pharisee, on which he 
pours such scorn. On the other hand, 
he has an all-embracing sympathy with 
every part of mankind. It comes out at 
every moment and over-leaps all conven- 
tional barriers. The leper, the fallen 
woman, the outcast, have his special 
benediction, lie loves the little children, 
the flowers on the mountain side, the 
birds of the air. His compassion is like 
that of God Himself, who 'causes the sun 
to shine and the rain to fall upon the just 
and on the unjust.’ 

His whole life, as far ad we can see it, 
has fundamentally this; nature. It is just 
as marked in his word of forgiveness at 
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the hqur of death, as it is in the sunshine 
of Galilee. It is QOt something learnt with 
toil and pain. It goes far deeper than 
that. It is his own bedrock nature, his 
own inner life. 

How did all this come about ? Is^ it 
possible to say ? Did it all spring from 
the Jewish soil alone ? I think not. 

There we come up against one of the 
blank spaces in the records of human 
history. During the early centuries after 
the Buddha*s death in India, journeys 
must have been constant, backwards and 
forwards, along the highways of the 
world. It is the unknown wanderers 
and pilgrims who really make history. 
Think how the Franciscan movement 
spread in Europe and how little is known 
of those humble friars who went on 
foot their long journeys. Often, too, the 
very atmosphere re\’^rberates, in times 
of intense spiritual emotion, and the 
psychic change seems to come of itself. 
To take a parallel instance in the artistic 
world,— Shakespeare knew but little Latin 
and less Greek, and yet he became, in 
the North of Europe,* the flower of the 
European Kenaissance. 

So it may have been (may it not?) 
that seeds of the great Buddhist move- 
ment were blown Westward, and 
fertilised and grew in Palestine. 

All I have said is not dependent on 
any direct historical links between Pales- 
tine and India being established. It is 
primarily an intimate union of the spirit 
that I claim. We have a verse, which is 
very beautiful and often quoted, in our 
Scriptures,— 

“The wind bloweth whither it listeth 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
cans’t not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth : so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.** 

This surely is the final truth about 
events so great as these. And yet, it may 
be possible that historical research will 
make such an idea as I have outlined 
with regard to the sequence of events far 
more credible in the future. There arc 
huge gaps in history waiting to be filled 
m ; and there are discoveries to be made 
m history db less momentous than 


those that come through scientific experi- 
ment. 

What do we really know, for instance, 
of the conversion of China to Buddhism ? 
And yet there must have been quiet, un- 
known lives by thousands passing along 
the highroads to the Far East tor such 
an event to have taken place. 

I cannot now develop all that appears 
to me to flow from this central position,— 
aUthat will follow if it can be shown to 
the spiritual vision of mankind, that the 
early Buddhist movement and the early 
Christian movement are singularly akin 
and singularly united, however diverse 
they may be in other aspects than those I 
have been considering. 

Perhaps the leading consequence 
would be this, that it would then be 
possible to see, in the world’s higher 
religious, a branching family tree, an 
organic unity, instead of parallel forces, 
or merely disconnected atoms. There 
would then, also, be the possibility of the 
full recognition by the West of the 
greatness of this Buddhist period. We 
should find that we hnd to learn from 
India, if we would find out the faults of 
our own Western civilisation and the 
truths of our own Christian religion 
which wc have not yet grasped. 

Throughout this letter I have been 
working only at one side of a great sub- 
ject. I do not for a moment under-value 
the vital and searching moral truths 
which came to the West from the Old 
Testament itself, along with much that 
was narrow and confined. All these things 
I have taken for granted. 1 need not dwell 
on them in writing to you, because you 
know what value I place on the prophetic 
teaching of the Old Testament. You will 
not misunderstand me, if 1 do not safe- 
guard myself there. 

But to return to this common element. 
—If once this intimate connection between 
the great religions of humanity becomes 
recognised, then, as I have said, remark- 
able conseciuences would follow. The West 
would no longer remain so “Europe- 
centred** in its historical vision, It would 
have to take ancient Indian lii.story 
vitally into account, as an integral part 
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of its own 'development,— as touching 
closely the finer, deeper part of it. 
World history would get a consistency, a 
wholeness, and be no longer shut 
np into water-tight compartments of 
which only the Western section was ex- 
plored by the West and known in the 
West. How I hate these cattle-pen theories 
of humanity ! How impossible it is to go 
forward, if we do not get rid of these 
theories altogether, both in thought and 
in practice ! The difierent religions of the 
world would gradually come into their 
place, if once the key to the religious 
evolution of mankind was discovered. 
There would be simplification all round. 


such as took place when the physical uside 
of human life was put in its proper setting 
by Darwin’s theory. 

This concludes the series of letters 
written in the year 1914. I feel that it 
will be necessary to add a post-script 
in the next number of the Modern Review, 
in order to show how far my thoughts 
have travelled since then. While the main 
thesis has remained with me practically 
unchanged, there are certain very import- 
ant details which help to fill in the picture 
and these should not be omitted. 

Shantiniketan. C. F. Andrkws. 


COMMUNALISM AS THE FOUNDATION OF INDIAN DEMOCRACY 


A Paradox in Politics. 

I N India, we are to-day in the midst of 
a general reconstruction of the politi- 
cal system. It seems, however, that 
the lessons of our ancient history or the 
living traditions and folk-experiences of 
our culture are set at nought in devising 
our political future and its machinery of 
government. In the schemes of reform that 
were recently advocated by difierent 
classes or parties or responsible persons in 
India or in England, the political methods 
and instruments of the West were looked 
upon as models for India to imitate with 
caution and sincerity. Representative 
institutions have been considered as coming 
only from the West as a result of the 
British connection with India. Starting 
from small beginnings laid many years 
ago, we find an attempt to liberalise the 
government by British Commonwealth, 
which has culminated in the Government 
of India Act, 1919. It is party govern- 
ment, pure and simple, that the Montagu 
Reforms are transplanting from the banks 
of the Thames to the plains of the Ganges 
and the Indus. Meanwhile, the mistakes 
of Western democracy have been too insis- 


tent. In Great Britain, the failure of the 
Parliamentary system to express the 
forces making for change today diverts 
a large part of these forces into various 
forms of “direct action” all of which 
are revolutionary. Thus it is a remark- 
able paradox that whereas the results 
of the Parliamentary system are becom- 
ing more and more revolutionary in 
Great Britain, the system is introduced 
as essential to India, the home of 
commun/il experiments, in social, economic 
and political life. The persistent failures 
to grapple the Irish political difficulty and 
to devise a suitable constitution represent 
but another instance of the inapplicability 
and invalidity of parliamentary or party 
methods in England for the solution of a 
conflict of interests and functions, econo- 
mic, communal and religidus. . 

The New State in the West. 

The West has not in fact been slow to 
evolve new political methods. Feudalism 
bequeathed to the West^the centralised 
administration and the political system, 
still surviving in the monarchy and the 
House of Lords ; Liberalism imposed its 
system as represented in the popular 
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asecmblieB ( which now obviously require 
supplementing ) ; bo Socialism is to-day 
evolving its political system in the Coun- 
cils. In Russia we have the mirs, the 
artels, the industrial councils, working- 
men’s councils, peasants’ councils and the 
Soviets. In the milder Rate-Republiken of 
Germany, the developments of council 
government, as now consecrated in the ■ 
constitution, are characteristic ;and work- 
men’s councils, industrial councils, soldiers’ 
councils, and communal councils, are 
getting themselves fully admitted to the 
council system. In Great Britain, the 
Mother of Parliaments, the new movement 
towards the group solution of social and 
economic troubles is most significant. In 
the Church’s Enabling Bill, the Parliament 
concedes to the Church a very large measure 
of self-control and self-management ; 
nationalisation as well as group control 
and ownership are also being emphasised 
in different fields of social and economic 
management. Great Britain is working 
speedily away at Guild Socialism and the 
Shop Stewards’ Committees, and even 
extending Whitley Councils to the Civil 
Service, and ‘Welfare Committees to the 
Navy ; in industrial government she has 
already shifted the centre of political 
gravity from the Parliament to the cabinet 
of the principal trade-union leaders, which 
before long will probably supersede 
the present executive of Labour, the 
parliamentary committee of the Trade 
Union Congress. In Germany, in France 
and in Britain, the present coalition 
governments, originating in the exigencies 
of national crisis have gradually dis- 
covered that the council system is a truer 
democracy than existing party and parlia- 
mentary systems, hemg a much surer and 
safer machine for the realisation of public 
opinion ; while the real labour movement 
has passed to the group and council 
system, the more so with the rise of labour 
to political power. 

^ In America,‘the Congress is losing func- 
tion after function, its place being taken 
by the industrial experts of the various 
commissions. There ate national commis- 
ions for railroads, for inter-state corpora- 
ions cootroll for shipping and the tariff. 


The old state lines and district lines are 
fading. The industries are the new states 
of the nations.* In the English Guild 
Socialism and the French Syndicalism, in 
the Russian Soviet democracy or in the 
American Federalism, we find a gradual 
transformation of the central monism of 
the existing political order into a com- 
posite pluralism, which is the essence of 
the communalistic polity. 

* The Pemocracy of the Eastern 
• Communes. 

In the East, different in origin and in 
development from the democracy of Parlia- 
ment, is the democracy of the village 
community, the communal council, or the 
guild system. Communalism in the Bast 
has evolved this particular political 
system, even as Socialism to-day in the 
West is having its political system in the 
councils. The village assemblies, the 
caste and sub-caste panchayets, the city 
councils, the occupational or professional 
guilds, or communal federations and 
assemblies of the folk, the assemblies of a 
group of villages, tribes and castes, which 
India has known through ages, have 
survived many vicissitudes, but none more 
perilous than the encroachments of the 
strong and centralised British imperial 
government, and the economic legislation 
and administration based on individual- 
istic concepts of rights and property. 
Neither occupation nor kinship, neither caste 
nor tribal communism has been the sole 
basis of Indian social democracy though 
each has contributed its element of cohesive- 
ness. Side by side with caste assemblies 
and occupational guilds, and their union 
or federation, we have in India the local 
bodies on a territorial basis, and the 
territorially elected larger assemblies. 
Their origin and their development along 
parallel lines are characteristic of Indian 
polity, and reflected in the principal social 
organism of India, the village community. 

In India, there has been going on for 
centuries an inevitable and silent process 
of the fusion of races, which has left its 
stamp on the social gradation of tiie 

* See the 'Philosophical Review’, November, 1919. 
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village community.* Distinction of race, 
religion, caste and family come gradually 
to be merged in the village polity. The 
non-Aryan tribes, who have settled in 
Hindu villages and entered the Hindu fold, 
comprise the impure castes, relegated to 
degrading and menial occupations ; groups 
from lower castes continually succeed in 
obtaining admission into a higher com-' 
munity when they obtain possession of 
land, or other incidents of a higher social 
or economic status ; while groups of 
diverse origin are amalgamated owing 
to their common calling,— hunting, fishing, 
pastoral pursuits, agriculture or handi- 
crafts, for instance, though in India artisan 
castes never form villages of their own as 
they have done in Russia : thus the 
enormous majority of castes are occupa- 
tional and their social position depends 
roughly on their caste calling or the degree 
to which it is lucrative and respectable. 
Large sections of the Dravidian tribes on 
their acceptance of Hinduism and the 
Hin^u code of clean living and the develop- 
ment of the caste system thtis become 
enrolled in it with a caste status on the 
basis of their occupation or service to the 
village communities, and their original 
tribal affinities gradually disappear. There 
18 pari passu a supercession of the older 
methods of tribal division and etimogenic 
government according to clans or septs 
extending over a wide area by the demc- 
genic polity of the village community on a 
territorial rather thau the kinship basis. 
Thus, it is mainly among the nomadic 
and the gipsy groups, the impure and 
menial castes, who are in the loyv scale 
of Hinduism as sweepers and scavengers, 
that panchaycts having a very wide terri- 
torial jurisdiction are best seen, though 
artisan and trading communities exhibit 
a very extended and widely ramifying 
scheme of guild polity. The panchayet of 
the particular community which is really 
inside the caste system when this is consi- 
dered as the socio-economic organisation 
of the Hindus, gradually gets itself fully 
admitted to the village polity and thus 
the Panch J ati or five castes come to be 
represented in the village Panchayet, and 
the village assemblies and their unions in- 


to larger bodies having a wide territorial ' 
jurisdictionare as important in the icheme 
of Indian polity as a widely extended 
guild polity, functional or caste govern- 
ment proper. 

Group Organisation as the Basis of 
Political Experiment. 

f 

A serious attempt to rehabilitate the 
Panchayet system is being made only 
recently ; but even now the panchayets 
arc trusted with but a small share of 
direct responsibility for the administra- 
tion of affairs, while the new administra- 
tive creations of larger rural unions or 
boards or circles are too artificial to be 
constructive. The village communities 
and city guilds and brotherhoods, the 
scheme of caste polity or the larger local 
or non-local associations have either been 
ignored or thwarted and threatened. And 
yet, rightly ordered and expanded on 
modern lines, such a political system, 
which the deeply humanised and socialised 
scheme of Indian Coramunalism has 
evolved, will have much greater chances 
of success than the democracy founded on 
the Western pattern anS superimposed 
upon the people from above. A communal 
democracy, rising layer upon layer from 
the lower strata of panchayets, guilds, 
unions and brotherhoods, communal 
federations and folk assemblies, in the chan- 
ging composition of which every trend of 
public opinion will be immediately indi- 
cated, wdll be more representative than 
an Indian parliamentary system, in which 
the party leaders are out of touch, neces- 
sarily, with their enormous constituencies 
and too much dependent on agents, and 
reporters and even on the Press. Not* 
should we fail to profit by the lessons of 
Western political evolution as we set out 
on the track of modern constitutionalism 
marked off from the older communal form 
of self government by the political devices 
of delegation and responsibility. It may he 
that in the years to come the function oj 
the territorially elected Legislative Council 
will ultimately become more and more 

that of an Upper House, while the fnnction- 
ally and industrially elected body tpat 
may be created out of thermion or federa- 
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tion of existing or rehabilitated indigenous 
form^ of popular government will be the 
creative and constructive institution. But 
all this is left to the practical constructive 
politicians and reformers of the future to 
solve. As we get the powers to mould 
our institution, we may, indeed, evolve a 
system of government which will thus 
find a working compromise or rather co- 
operation between the opposite principles 
of gfoup formation involved, which have 
more or less governed the development of 
polity in the West and in the b^ast. Mean- 
while let all reformers in India beware of 
the errors of Western democracy, and try 
to build a safer aud surer democracy from 
the bottom on the foundations of our 
village or caste panchayets, occupational 
guilds and other local or non-local bodies 
and assemblies, casting out the abuses 
and evil customs which have clung to 
them, and educating t he people along newer 
and broader spheres of political endeavour 
in response to the demands of a wider 
civics and a higher nationalism. 

fiiK Standpoint of Compakatiyic 
Politics. 

From a universal standpoint it would 
appear that w^hile the foundation of 
political structure in the West is the 
separation of individual and the state as 
two radically independent, absolute and 
even opposed elements with conseciucnt 
eF'.phasis of individual rights and the power 
of the state, that of the Fastern political 
structure is the incorporation of group- 
will into the life of the individual 
oriented in diverse intermediate groups 
between the state and the individual, 
resulting in a communal ethos, which 
arises out of the free aud voluntary co- 
operation of quasi-independent organs of 
social government and in the weakness of 


central authority. An ide^l of political 
efficiency which looks only to the strength 
of the centralised absolutist structures 
and the fiats of sovereign authority is 
inadequate and partial even as the ethos 
and traditions that are the outcome of 
an individual conscience are disruptive. 
Rut this ideal and these traditions, 
descended from Rome, have been the 
criteria and tests for the judgment of 
political life and institutions throughout 
tfie world. 

In the Fast, communalism stands 
neither for the natural rights of indivi- 
duals nor for inviolable state rights ; 
neither for inherent rights of groups nor 
for legislatures balancing opposed and 
fighting interests, but for a genuine integra- 
tion of the interests of all the parts in 
the unity of the state, which should have 
authority not as a separate group but 
only in so far as it gathers up into itself 
the whole meaning of the constituent 
groups.'" Communalism rests not on 
“social contract”, “rights” and “balance”, 
but on co-ordination, duties and compoun- 
ding through the only genuine and vital 
democratic process, that of trying to 
integrate myriad group ideas and interests 
earlier than parliaments or councils and 
further back in social and economic life. 
It is a nation’s social and economic life, 
which ultimately furnishes the strength 
and inspiration of its political organisa- 
tion, and a political experiment is bound 
to fail if it ignores the inner meaning 
hidden in this intermingling of the old and 
essential groups in the daily, ultimate 
life of the people. 

K A D 1 1 AKA .M A L M OOK KRJEH. 


* Cf. Folct, T’lic New Stiile. 


I8M1-2 
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LETTERS I* ROM ABROAD 
By KAniNDRANATII Tagork. 


Strasbourg^ April 29, 1921. 

I AM writing Ibis from Strasbourg 
where I am going to read my lecture 
at the University this evening. 

I miss you very much at this moment ; 
for I feel certain that it would overwhelm 
you with happiness could you be with me 
now, realising the great outburst of love 
for me in the continental countries of 
Europe which I have visited. 1 have 
never asked for it, or striven for it, and I 
never can believe that 1 have deserved 
it. However, if it be more than is due 
to me, 1 am in no way responsible for 
this mistake. For I could have remained 
perfectly happy in my obscurity to the 
end of my days, on the banks of the 
Ganges, with the wild ducks as my only 
neighbours on the desolate sand islands. 

I*' 

“I have only sown dreams in the air,” 
for the greater part of my life, and I 
never turned back to see if they bore any 
harvest. But the harvest now surprises 
me, almost obstructs my path, and 1 
cannot make up my mind to cbaini it for 
my own. All the same, it is a great good 
fortune to be accepted by one’s fellow- 
beings from across the distance of geogra- 
phy, history and language ; and through 
this fact we realise how truly one is the 
mind of Man, and what aberrations are 
the conflicts of hatred and the competi- 
tions of self-interest. 

We are going to Switsserland to-morrow 
and our next destination will be Germany. 
1 am to spend my birth-day this year in 
Zurich. I have had my second birth in 
the West, and there is rejoicing at the 
event. But by nature all men are dwija 
or twice born,— first they are born to their 
home, and then, for their further ful61- 
ment, they have to be born to the larger 


world. Do you not feel yourself, that you 
have had your second birth among us ? 
And with this second birth, you have 
found your true place in the heart of 
humanity. 

it is a beautiful town, this Strasbourg,— 
and to-day the morning light is beautiful. 
The sunshine has mingled with my blood 
and tinged my thoughts with its gold, 
and I feel ready to sing,— 

^Brothers, let us squander this morn- 
ing with futile songs.” 

This is a delightful room where I am 
sitting now, with its windows looking 
over the fringe of the Black Forest. cJur 
hostess is a charming lady, with a fas- 
cinating little baby, whose plump fingers 
love to explore the mystery of my eye- 
glasses. 

We have a number of Indian students 
in this place, among whom is Lula 
llarkishen LaTs son, who asks me to 
send you hi.s respectful regards. He is 
a fine young man, frank and cheerful, 
loved by his teachers. 

We have missed Ibis week’s letters, 
which are now evidently lost beyond 
recovery. It is diflicult for me to forgive 
the Mediterranean for doing me this dis- 
service ! The present week’s mail is due 
and if Thos. Cook and’Son are prompt 
about it we shall find our letters today ! 

Geneva, May, 2, 1921. 

It made me very anxious to hear that 
you fell ill after your strenuous work in 
Howrah. There is one consolation owing 
to the delay in receiving letters from a 
distance. It is the hope that the evil tidings, 
which they bring, may have had time to 
give place to good tidings before their 
answer is received ; and by this time I 
expect you have got over |y our illness. 1 
am sure you need rest and change, and 
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Ibis was why 1 had been hoping that you 
would.have been able to spend your summer 
vacation in Europe. 1 quite understand 
why it was not possible for you to 
accept my invitation, and what a great 
sacrifice it was for you. There are times 
when one has to be utterly rcekless ; but 
it seems to me, that, for you, those times 
never come to their end. However, it 
makes me eager to come to your rescue 
and lure you away from your work and 
drag you into the delicious depths of neg- 
lectfulness of duty. 

1 am myself dreaming of such a glorious 
opportunity ; and when it does come, you 
may be sure that I shall claim your com- 
panionship in my path of idleness, strewn 
with unanswered letters, forgotten engage- 
ments and books with uncut pages. But 
we are fast getting into the vicious habit 
of keeping ourselves busy. Before long, we 
shall lose all taste for leisure, for refine- 
ments o^la^incss. 

Perhaps a day will come, when I 
shall pine for doing my duty, and my 
pious example will be quoted in text 
books on which 1 shall have to pass my 
examination in my next birth ! Please 
know that I am serious ! I am afraid 
of trampling down the limits of ray 
arrested twenty-seventh year* in sheer 
haste for keeping appointed time I When 
one is not compelled to keep count 
of time, one forgets to grow old ; but when 
you must constantly consult your watch, 
you are pushed into your twenty-eighth 
year directly you complete your twenty- 
seventh. Do we not have the example 
ot Nepal Babut before our eyes ? He 
never respects time ; and therefore time 
fails to exact its taxes from him and he 
remains young. In this, he is an inveter- 
ate non-co-operator,— he has boycotted 
the Government of Chronometry ! And I 
want to register my name on the list of 
his chelas. 1 shall strew my path of trium- 
phant unpunctuality with shattered 
watch dials, and miss my trains that lead 
to the terminus of mature age. 

1 * deferring to a child's remark that the Poet imitt 

"ay b remain ‘at the age of twenty beven', and never 
J:ro\v older. 

t A teacher at|tl e Ashram, loved by all 


But, Sir. what about my International 
University ? It will have its time-keeper, 
who is no re.specter of persons,— not even 
of the special privileges of some twenty 
seventh year which has taken its Satya- 
graha vow never to move forward. I am 
afraid its bell will toll me into the haze 
of hoarincss across the grey years of fifty. 
Pray for my youth, my dear friend, if it 
ever dies of old age, brought about by 
self-imposed responsibility of ambitious 
altruism ! 

This is a beautiful country, a dwelling 
place of the Gods invaded by man. The 
tow'n is so dainty and clean with its 
river of limpid water and the sky un- 
polluted by the belching of smoke. The 
big towns, like New York and London, 
arc vulgar because of their pretentious 
hugeness and perpetual bustle. In the 
streets here, motor cars are few and 
crowds are leisurely. It is a town that 
seems to have been created in the atmos- 
phere of vacation. And yet it is not slug- 
gish, or somnolent. Life here Hows like 
its own bright river, humming a song and 
breaking into merry peals of laughter. 

1 fervently hope that you will not run 
away before 1 reach home. Aly mind is 
so full of plans, which it must discuss with 
you or else it will burst. The kernel of a 
plan is for carrying it out, but the most 
delicious part of it is the pulp, which is 
merely for discussion. 1 must have you 
for this game of agreeing and disagreeing, 
putting down figures on paper and then 
Hinging them into the waste paper basket. 

Geneva, May G, 1931. 

To day is my birth-day. But 1 do not 
feel it ; for in reality, it is a day which is 
not for me, but for those who love me. 
And away from you, this day is merely a 
date ill the calendar. 1 wish 1 had a little 
time to myself to*day, but this has not 
been possible. The day has been crowded 
with visitors and the talk has been inces- 
sant, some part of which has unfortunately 
lapsed into politics, giving rise to a 
temperature in my mental atmosphere of 
which I always repent. 

Politics occasionally overtakes me like 
a sudden fit ol ague, without giving 
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sufficient notice ; and then it leaves me as 
suddenly, leaving behind a feeling of 
malaise. Politics is so wholly against 
my nature ; and yet, belonging to an 
unfortunate country, born to an abnormal 
situation, we find it so difficult to avoid 
its outbursts. Now when 1 am alone, 
1 am wishing that 1 could still my mind 
in the depth of that infinite peace, where 
all the wrongs of the world are slowly 
turned up, out of their discordance, into 
the eternal rhythm of the Howers and 
stars. 

But men are sulfering all over the 
world and my heart is sick. I wish I had 
the power to pierce this suflering with 
music, and bring the message of abiding 
joy from the deeper regions of the world 
soul, and repeat to the people who are 
angry and to the people whose heads are 
bowed down in shame,— 

sniTJef, 3fT?n0f a?l^r?tr, 

“Prom joy all things 

are born, by joy they arc maintained, 
and into joy they proceed and find their 
end.” 

Why should I be the one to air our 
grievances and give shrieking expression to 
the feeling of resentment? I pray for the 
great tranquillity of truth, from which 
have welled forth the immortal words 
that are to heal the wounds of the world 
and soothe the throbbing heat of hatred 
into forbearance. 

The East and the West have met,— this 
great fact of history has so far produced 
only our pitiful politics, because it has not 
yet been turned into truth. '^Sucli a truth- 
less fact is a burden for both parties. For 
the burden of gain is no less than the 
burden of loss,— it is the burden of the 
enormity of corpulence. The fact of the 
meeting of the East and the West still 
remains concentrated on the surface,— it 
is external. The result is, all our attention 
is diverted to this surface where we are 
hurt, or where we can only think of 
material profits. 

But deep in the heart of this meeting 
is surely maturing the seed of a great 
future of union. When we realise it, our 
mind regains its detaclimeut from the 


painful tension of the immediate present 
and attains its faith in the eternal,— it is 
relieved from the hysterical convulsions 
of exasj)erated despair. We have learnt 

from our ancestors that vt n* (Advaitam) 
is the eternal significance of all passing 
events— which is the principle of unity 
in the heart of dualism,— and the dualism 
of East and West contains that unity, 
and therefore it is sure to be fulfilled in 
union. 

You have expressed that great truth 
in your life. In your love for India, you 
carry that message of Eternity. In you, 
the apparent conflict of the East and 
the West has unveiled the great beauty 
of its inner reconciliation. We, who arc 
clamouring for vengeance, and are only 
conscious of the separateness, and are 
therefore expecting absolute separation, 
have not read right the great purpose of 
our history. 

For passion is darkness. It exagger- 
ates isolated facts, and makes our minds 
stumble against them at every step. 
Love is the light, that reveals to us the 
perfection of unity, and saves us from the 
constant oppression of the detached,— of 
the immediate. 

And therefore I embrace you, take iny 
inspiration from your love, and scud you 
my birth-day namaskar. 

Near Zurich, May 10, 1921. 

1 have just received a birthday greeting 
from Germany through a committee 
consisting of men like Eucken, ilarnack, 
ilauptmann, and others, and with it a 
most generous gift consisting of at least 
four iiundred copies of valuable German 
books. It has deeply touched my heart, 
and I feel certain that it will find response 
in the hearts of my countrymen. 

Tomorrow 1 have my invitation at 
Zurich, aud on the Ulth of this month I 
leave Switzerland for Germany. Haven’t 
I said to you, in some letter of mine, that 
my life has followed the course of niy 
celestial namesake, the Sun,— aud that 
the last part of my hours is claimed by 
the West ? How genuiqp has been tin* 
claim 1 never realised before I had visited 
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the cantinent of Europe. 1 feel deeply 
thankful for this privilege, not only 
because it is sweet to realise appreciation 
from one’s fellow-beings, but because it 
has helped me to feel how near we are to 
the people who in all appearance are so 
different from ourselves. 

Such an opportunity has' become rare 
to us in India because we have been 
segregated from the rest of the world. 
This has acted upon the minds of our 
people in two contrary ways. It has 
generated that provincialism of vision in 
us, which either leads to an immoderate 
boastfulness, urging us to assert that 
India is unique in every way,— absolutely 
different from other countries,— or to a 
self-depreciation which has the sombre 
attitude of suicide. If we can come into 
real touch with the West through the dis- 
interested medium of intellectual co-opera- 
tion, wc shall gain a true perspective of 
the human world, realise our own position 
in it, and have faith in the possibility 
of widening and deepening our connection 
with it. We ought to know that a 
perfect isolation of life and culture is not 
a thing of which any race can be proud. 
The dark stars arc isolated, but stars 
that are luminous belong to the eternal 
chorus of lights. 

Greece was not shut up in the solitude 
of her culture, nor was India, when she 
was in the full radiance of her glory. 
We have a Sanskrit expression 

‘that which is not given is lost,’ and 
India, in order to find herself, must give 
herself. But this power of giving can 
only be perfected when it is accompanied 
by the power of receiving. 'I'hat which 
cannot give, but can only reject, is dead. 
The cry which has been raised today of 
rejecting Western culture only means the 
paralysing of our own power to give 
anything to the West. For, in the 
human world, as I have said, giving is 
exchanging. It is not one sided, and there- 
fore our education will not attain its 
perfection by refusing to accept all lessons 
from the West, but by realising its own 
inheritance, which will give us means to 
pay for sucli lessons. Our true wealth. 


intellectual as well as material, lies not 
in the acquisition itself, but in our own 
independent means of acquisition. 

So long as our intellectual attainments 
were solely dependent on an alien giver, 
we have been accepting and not acquiring. 
Therefore these attainments have mostly 
been barren of production, as I have 
discussed in my pamphlet on Education. 
But it would be wrong to blame the 
Western culture itself for such futility. 
The blame lies in not using our own 
receptacle for this culture. Intellectual 
parasitism causes degeneracy in the 
intellectual organs of one’s mind, and 
therefore it is not the food, but the 
parasitism that has to be avoided. 

At the same time I strongly protest 
against Mahatma Gandhi’s trying to cry 
down such great personalities of Modern 
India as Ram Mohan Eoy in his blind ^seal 
for crying down our modern education. 
It shows that he is growing enamoured 
of his own doctrines, which is a dangerous 
form of egotism, that even great people 
suffer from at times, livery Indian ought to 
be proud of this fact, that, in spite of 
immense disadvantages, India still has 
been able to produce greatness oi persona- 
lity in her children, such as we find in 
Ram Mohan Roy. Mahatmaji has (quoted 
the instances of Nanak, Kabir, and other 
saints of Medieval India. They were 
great, because in their life and teaching 
they made organic the union of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan cultures,— and such 
realisation of the spiritual unity through 
all differences of appearance is truly 
Indian. 

In the modern time, Ram Mohan Roy 
had that comprcbeusivencss of mind to be 
able to realise the fundamental unity of 
spirit in the Hindu, Muhammadan and 
Christian cultures. Therefore be represen- 
ted India in the fulness of truth, and this 
truth is based, not upon rejection, but on 
perfect comprehension. Ram Mohan Roy 
could be perfectly natural in his acceptance 
of the West, only bec iuse his education 
had been perfectly Eastern,— he had the 
full inheritance of the Indian wisdom. He 
was never a school boy of the West, and 
theielbre h«: had the dignity to be the 
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friend of the West. If he is not understood 
by Modern India, this only shows that 
the pure light of her own truth has been 
obscured for the moment by the storm 
clouds of passion. 

Hamburg, May, 17, 1921. 

It has been a perpetual sunshine of kind- 
ness for me all through my travels in this 
country. While it delights me, it makes 
me feel embarrassed. What have I to give 
to these people ? What have they received 
from me ? But the fact is, they are wait- 
ing for the day -break after the orgies of 
night, and they have their expectation of 
light from the East. 

Do we feel in the soul of India that 
stir of the morning which is for all the 
world ? Is the one string of her UkUira 
being tuned, which is to give the keynote 
to the music of a great future of Man,— 
the note which will send a thrill of res- 
ponse from shore to shore ? Love of God 
in the hearts of the medieval saints of 
India,— like Kabir and Nauak,— came 
down in showers of human love, drowning 
the border-lines of separation between 
Hindus and Musalmans. 

They were giants, not dwarfs, because 
they had the spiritual vision whose full 
range was in the Eternal,— crossing all 
the barriers of the moment. The human 
world in our day is much larger than in 
theirs ; conflicts of national self-interest 
and race-traditions are stronger and more 
complex ; the political dust-storms are 
blinding ; the whirlwinds of race anti- 
pathy are fiercely persistent; the sufferings 
caused by them are world-wide and deep. 
The present age is waiting for a divine 
word, great and simple, which creates 
and heals ; and what has moved me pro- 
foundly is the fact that suffering man in 
Europe has turned his face to the East. 

It is not the man of politics, or the 
man of letters, but the simple man whose 
faith is living. Let us believe in his in- 
stinct ; let bis expectation guide us to our 


wealth. In spite of the immense distrac- 
tions of our latter day degeneracy,* India 
still cherishes in her heart the immortal 
mantram of Peace, of Goodness, of 
Unity,— 

Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam. 

The message of the One in the All which 
had been proclaimed in the shade of India’s 
forest solitude is waiting to bring recon- 
ciliation to the men who are fighting in 
the dark, who have lost the recognition 
of their brotherhood. 

Of all the men in Modern India, Kani 
Mohan Koy was the first and the greatest 
who realised this truth. He held up high 
the pure light of the Upanishads that 
shows the path by which the conquerors 

of the self ‘enter into the heart 

of the all,’— the light which is not for 
rejection but for comprehension. 

Musalmans had come to India with a 
culture which was aggrcyssively antagonis- 
tic to her own. But in her saints, the 
spirit of the Upanishads worked in order 
to attain the fundamental harmony 
between the things that were apparently 
irreconcilable. In the time of Ram 
Mohan Koy, the West had come to 
the Last with a shock that caused 
panic in the heart of India. The natural 
cry was for exclusion, which was the 
cry of fear, the cry ol weakness, the 
cry of the dwarf. But through the great 
mind of Kani Mohan Koy, the true spirit 
of India asserted itself and accepted the 
West, not by the rejection of the soul of 
India, but by the comprehension of the 
soul of the West. 

The mantram which gives our spiritual 
vision its right of entrance into the soul 
of all things, is the mantram of India, tlu! 
mantram of I*eacc, of Goodness, of 

Unity,— irwTw^ Shantam, Shivam, 

Advaitam. The distracted mind of the 
West is knocking at the gate of India 
for this. And is it to be met there with 
a hoarse shout of exclusion ? 
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• very interesting feature was brought 
out in the discussion on Railway 
Budget, in the Legislative Assembly, 
on the question of Reserve Funds, and the 
speech of Mr. K. C. Neogy and the reply of 
Sir Malcolm Hailey were very pointed. 

The chief points at issue were that the 
present condition of Indian Railways was 
due to the non-creation of reserve funds, 
which had the effect of inflating the revenues 
only on paper and of increasing non-product- 
ive expenditure in the way of payment of 
surplus profits to companies and to the making 
over of India’s rolling stock and materials to 
the War Office by process of sale for use in 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere, when Indian 
Railways are sai<l to be half starved for want 
of rolling stock. 

It is to be borne in mind, however, that 
there were several features that operated 
againsi creation of ‘‘Reserve Funds*’ in the 
past. 

In the first place, the railway property is 
one of continuous renewals and replacem<'nts. 
Under ordinary circumstanc(!.s, renewals are 
made out of ri-venue but to a limited extent, 
and the greater additions and improvements 
out of l^iudget grants. 

1 he non-paying condition of the lines, in 
I heir early and middle period.s, operatetl 
against Reserve, h’unds, because if “Reserve 
l''un(Is” had been created when the railways 
did not earn the guaranteed dividend, the 
taxation on the Indian people would have 
been greater. For many years, the guaran- 
teed dividend was made up by taxation when- 
ever there were deficits, and this was neces- 
sary for several years after the railways came 
into existence in India. It was only during 
the last 17 or 1 8 years that the railways, 
taken as a whole, became paying concerns 
to the (jovernment. 

Then after the railways were acejuired 
by the State there came another heavy charge 
‘igainst the Railway Revenue in the way of 
payment of annuities in redemption of capital 
and interest ' on annuities. This was the 
inevitable result of railways not having been 
•nade out of State funds from the beginning, 


or at least after Lord Lawrence had clearly 
and very forcibly domonstrated that it was 
to the interest of India to have State owned 
and State managed lines. Money had after 
all to be found by India at the end, in all 
cases, to acquire the railways and ; the effect 
of not finding the money from the very first 
was the inflation of Railway capital through 
non-productive expenditure. In most cases 
of trunk lines, the capital was inflated by 
3 iS per cent in excess of the actual share value 
in the way of payment of premiums, leaving 
aside the factor of payment of surplus 
profits in addition. 

It is to the 1)est interest of India that the 
process of aetjuiring the railways should be 
faster, as this will not only prevent wastage 
of money in payment of interest on annuities 
and of surplus profits, but will enable India 
to demand surrender of railways by means of 
legislation, by paying the companies up. 
Even if some compensation has to be paid, 
that would be better. In this connection I 
would draw attention to the following from 
my oral evidence before the Indian Railway 
Committee : — 

‘•The Ch'iirnnn drew .ittention to lint part of .Mr. 
('iliose’«« inemoranHum in which he* had recoernised 
the dilVicuIty of finding .ill the capital required for the 
Railways. Mr. (> hu.se agreed that a great deal of 
capital i»; wanted for Railway Development, and that 
still more would he necessary if, in adflition, existing 
companies had to be bouglit out. The ( hairmnn 
suggested that this might be an objection to imme- 
diate purchase even if the policy were approved. Mr. 
1 those, however, was of opinion that it would be wise 
to carry the policy into effect as soon as possible even 
if it iuvolvcf) rnilvfays temporarily going short of 
capital for improvement. He woidd propose that, if 
a loan of j^,3o million was raised, £20 million should 
be used for improvements .and million reserved 
for buying out the guar.inteed companies.” 

Then, so far as 1 ran remember, the 
conlract.s with the several companies do not 
provide for creation of “Reserve Funds” for 
they called for division of surplus profits 
after payment of all working expenses (which 
include paying of interest on Government 
.share of capital, the guaranteed interest on 
rompanyVs share of the capital, payment % of 
annuities in redemption of capital and interest 
on annuities held by companies). 
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But if greater expenses are incurred in 
keeping the property up-to-date and all 
renenaJs, replacements, and improvements 
and even increased rolling stock and facilities 
to meet increased traffic, to a great extent, 
are charged to Revenue, it will be as good as 
Reserve h'unds. For there are other factors 
to be considered, outside of railways, which 
m«ay be brought in rcsonably against creation 
of Reserve Funds for railways. 

The system of “lapses” in the past and 
the spirit of the “lapses’' operated against 
Reserve Funds too, besides creating a 
tendency in tlu' past of the railways to spend 
money hurriedly, and sometimes not verv 
economically and judiciously, to prevent 
lapses. 

Then again, the late Mr. Gokliale, in his 
Budget speech after I’udget speech strongly 
advocated that whenever there was surplus 
of revenue it should immediately be spent 
iirst in giving relief to the Indian people by 
withdrawal of or reduction of taxes and, 
secondly, in greater grants on heads like 
“sanitation’’ “education** “irrigation” etc., 
and that great statesman of India held the 
view that railway extensions should not take 
place in India at the rate it was going on. 
He pointed out, as General Sir Richard 
Strachey had done before, that the pro- 
posals for railway extensions in India 
were exce.ssivc and were barked by Briti.sh 
interests, “who in reality are not interested 
in the taxation of the countrv ’ Mr. (jokhale 
further emphasised that whatever benefits 
the railways had brought to India they were 
not unmixed blessings, for they assi.sted in 
destroying India's non-agricultural industries, 
which was a great economic loss to the 
country. Again Mr. Gokhale very strongly 
advocated more expenditure on irrigation, 
which benefitted the ryots very directly and 
largely than railways, and although Mr. 
(iokhale did not get all that he *i>ked for 
those arguments of his would have gone 
against creation of Reserve Funds for 
railways. In fact, very strong arguments 
can be brought against keeping money in 
reserve funds on any account, when India 
wants relief in the way of reduction of taxes 
and increased expenditure on nation building 
works. And the late Mr. (iokhale in one of 
his Budget speeches said as follows : — 

“My Lorrf, I have so far tried to show (i) that the 
huge surpluses of the last four years arc in reality only 
currency surplu.scs, ( 2 ) that the taNatii)n of the country 


is m.iintaincd at an unjustifiablv high level and ought 
to be reduced, and (.^) that India is not ortly poor, 
very poor country, but that its poverty is growing 

The linglish mercantile classes have been 

conciliated by the Government undertaking construc- 
tion of railw.ays on a large scale a policy 

which, whatever its advantage.^ has helped to destroy 
more and more the few struggling non-agricultural 
industries that the country possessed and throw a 
steadily increasing number on the single precarious 
resource of .'igriciilt lire. And this railway expansion 
has gone on while irrigation, in which the country is 
deeply intere.ste(], has been neglected.” 

The inllation rf Railway Revenue merely 
on paper and non-productive expenditure in 
payment of surplus prolits. This could be 
avoided if the (iovernment had adopted the 
policy of spending larger sums out of 
revenue on renewals, repl.icemenls, improve- 
ments and even additions to rolling stock to 
meet increased dcMiiands of trallir. /I// fliesc 
arc very proper eharyfes against ^^Revenne" 
and would have served the .same purpo.se as 
“Reserve h'unils” without locking up money, 
which is .so badly needed, in all directions. 

What would Mr. Neogy say when he 
realises that State railways, after being built 
by the State and after even being found to be 
paying, wore mad' over to the company line.sV 
FoV instance the Kajputana Railway, which 
was described by Sir .\I. Kendal “as .1 
woiuh rfully prolilabh‘ line,” was made over 
to the H. P). (’. 1. Railway ( ompany. 

There is one very important factor that 
operates against Indian railways being kept 
to the mark and fully equipped. Instead of 
payments being made in the way of surplus 
prolits to companies that money should 
towards improvements in the interest of tin; 
(iovernment and of the Indian people ; hut 
these interests clash with the intercsis ol 
companies. In my written evidence tendered 
to the Railway Committee I made the follow- 
ing observations on this point : — 

'flic I<;iilw;iy C'omp.’inics receive a share of ikc 
«:iirplus prolits (;ifter deducting all c.xprnses of worUint; 
interest on capital, etc. ). TIjc surplus profits ;iri; 
shared between the Government and the Compans 
gener.ally in ratio of the share of capital held by each 
'fhe (iovernment are interested in seeing that the 
property of the Railway, of which they arc the owners, 
IS kept in good condition and repair, and, that all 
fresh capital proposed to be spent on a railway is 1“ 
the interests of the Government and of the Indkin 
people. 

But. on the other hand, the main interests of .i 
railw.iy company would be to make the most of 
railway as a dividend earning concern, during 
term of lease. Therefore, the interests of the 
and of the Government may not be indcntirally * 
same in all respects, | 
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Thai Indian Railways { trunk lines mainly ) arc tlic 
property of the State. The Indian Government is the 
owner and tlie lessor of the lines. The Railway 
(’ompanies are merely the working agents or lessees. 

The parting of India’s rolling stock and 
materials for the benefit of the I^ritish Kmpirc 
and for use in Mesopotamia and other places 
might have benelited I'lnipire as a wliole, but 
this process was distinctly detrimental to India. 
India itself is and was in need of materials 
and stock, and the Indian people, their trade 
and industries snlTered by the loss of these, 
and then again, because of the loss of these 


materials and rolling stock, India will have 
to pay much higher prices to get them 
replaced. And not only this ; fiidia will have 
to borrow money to pav for what she had, but 
gave away or sold. Would India be given 
any compensation lor this ? Further, the 
purchases will liave to be made at much higher 
p.ices not only because of general rise in 
prices, but to pay, in some cases, non-competi- 
tive prices to manufacturers of Great Britain. 
I'hese facts speak for themselves, 

S. C. Ghosh. 


INDIAN ART 
Its Ckkativic Powkr 


A rt is the result of the creative pro- 
cess of mind. Creation presupposes 
the creator and that which has to 
be created. Life is the material of the 
artist, lie forms it into the work of art. 
Being creation the work of art is organic 
and justifies its existence in itself. 1 Jnes, 
surfaces, volumes and colours are connec- 
ted in every single work of art in unique 
relation by significant form and bear the 
melody of the eternal. 

I very country and every epoch appre- 
ciates life in a dillercnt way and conse- 
(juently the direction in which the artistic 
mind is working is altered by every 
generation, with tlie elVect that the num- 
ber of spiritual worlds on this earth is 
immense. \Vc are surrounded by these 
worlds, they wait silently until their secret 
becomes a living force once more. 

It is necessary to forget all symbolism, 
for the forms of art are in themselves 
direct signs of an ultimate reality and do 
not need ideas to interpret them. 

f he mighty composition of thc“ T rimurti” 
m the cave temple of Hlephanta emerges, 
^ nshrined in quadrangular darkness, from 
1^* wall of the rock out of which it is 
‘■'■•■selled. Perfect symmetry and an equal 
^ ‘Scendo of thf modelled form ascending 
‘ 'in the profile of one head to the front 

19V4~3 


view of the central head and decreasing 
towards the third head in profile embraces 



'rrimiirti, Klephant.i. 

the trinity. Tlieir bodies have sunk in the 
stone and have become nameless, losing 
all bodily peculiarities. They are nothing 
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Railing of Stupa No. II, Sanchi. 

but the heavy mass of a monument 
through which the breath of the God 
personality passes almost invisibly. Ten- 
der undulations glide over eyebrows 
and round cheeks. This rhythmic hori- 
zontal movement is compensated by a 
vertical arrangement of the headwears, 
which crown the trinity in form of a 
t^angle. 

The composition of elements of physical 
appearance and their reduction into a 
combination of horizontal and vertical 
djhvctions which hold one another in an 
unshakable equilibrium constitute the 
artistic form of Siva, Vishnu and Parvati.* 
This is one way of artistic realisation in 
India. 

Another way does not lead to visuali- 
sation of the spiritual but starts from the 
animation of nature. After all there are 

* If Burgess and Mr. Havell’s interpretation is 
r^ht. See Ars Asiatica III. The Trimurti at 

Elephanta. 


no limits between the spiritual world, and 
that of nature. The abstract is manifest 
by concrete form, whilst nature in itself 
is significant of the **absolute spirit” and 
both are equally important themes for 
the artist. He takes the flowers of earth 
and makes them grow, super-abundant 
in their bloom along the panel of a stone 
pillar, springing oft' from the broad and 
soft wave of a lotus stalk. Flowers and 
water birds there populate a world of 
pure rhythm, free from dissonances, 
where every bud and every leaf are 
novelties which have not got their like 
and where imagination and reality arc 
identical. vSuch a representation is more 
than mere decoration or embellishing 
ornament ; it is a sculptured song which 
praises the life of the lotus. Indian art 
neither depicts nor does it interpret 
nature, but recognizing the rhythm of 
life it creates a spirited form of nature by 
means of its own, in our case by the 
pervading course of the undulating stalk, 
which carries the round, full blown flowers 
and the sharply pointed buds with etiual 
charm. 

Whatever is represented in Indian art, 
it is carried out with the same intensity, 
for the imagination of the artist does 
not depend upon the object, although 
his sensitiveness is so flexible as to react 
upon every impulse. Thus he develops 
new laws of form out of new themes. 
There is no other civilisation where the 
artistic imagination is so autocratic. It 
goes so far in its aim that it cannot fulfil 
its task. Therefore it invents a new dis- 
cipline, which does not govern the work 
of art by composition only, but en- 
forces itself on every single part in a most 
intricate manner. I'he temple of hllora 
cut out of the rock is a typical example. 
Sumptuous display of sculptured details 
overpowers all obstacles and indulges in 
an indefatigable invention and conglo- 
meration of forms. Artistic deliberation 
becomes replaced by inexhaustibility, 
measure by fullness, composition by tk- 
effort of creative energy. 

This productivity limits itself by its 
own intensity by condensing its swa^ 
into the simplest and most economic 
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Kailash Temple, Ellora. 


means of art, that is into the line. In the 
wall paintings of the Ajanta-caves where 
landscape and architecture. God, man 
and animal arc woven into an impene- 
trable thicket of colours and forms, it is 
th#* line which bears the expression and 
significance of the scenes. 

These few examples indicate some of 
the Indian principles of art. They are as 
essential for Indian art as for instance the 
reduction of the three dimensions of 
reality to the two-dimensioned surface of 
the relief or painting in Egyptian art or 
the triangle scheme of the Kuropean 
I^enaissance composition or the diagonal 
arrangement of Baroque-pictures. It is 
the peculiarity of Indian art that 
It cannot be reduced to one artistic 
conviction, but that it amalgamates 
contrasting tendencies through the 
strength of its vitality. 

Structure and measure are the means 
cni|)loyed in Indian art in order to express 
the Absolute by form. They determine 
or instance the appearance of a Buddha- 


figure to an equal extent as they help the 
Hindu artist to realise the idea of Prajna- 
paramita. Kntirely different from this 
principle of composition is the undulating 
movement which runs through almost every 
figure and composition. Wherever the artist 
aims to give form to the living substance, 
whether it be human or plant life or 
the life of an action, it reveals to him 
its existence in the form of undulat- 
ing movement. The wavy stalk of the 
lotus, therefore, is the leading motif of 
Indian art. In this way geometrical 
structure is adequate to the conception 
of the abstract, whilst the undulating 
movement is significant of life. Both 
afford endless themes and numberless 
realisations to Indian art. But a third 
factor, namely the artistic productivity 
itself, evolves a kind of composition signi- 
ficant merely of itself. The heaping of 
forms is expressive of creative energy^ 
whilst the Hue employed in Indian art 
stands for the creative emotion. 

But those arc abstractions, though 
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the mptionless figures of 
Buddha are integrations 
of latent motion. 

The Indian artist is 
possessed by the inner 
movement of life. To the 
monument which by its 
destination has to be 
restful he gives a form, 
which by integrating all 
movement is rest in itself. 

The stupa, the Indian 
monument, reposes in the 
shape of a hemisphere on 
the ground. What a 
contrast to the Egyptian 
pyramid, that monument Sancbi Stupa, (icneral view. 

which has the same importance for Movement is thus the productive 
the stupa has for India, element of Indian form ; it determines 
There the precise form of the four-sided architecture and the pictorial arts, the 
pyramid points decidedly in straight representation of the animated and in- 
lines to its summit ; in India on the other 




Tefcfiple, Khajuraho, from West. 


Sanchi Stupa, Northern (iateway. 
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animate things. It also influences the ren- 
dering of facial expression, the artistic 
physiognomy, which appears glorified in 
an everlasting state of soul’s movement. 
The features are destitute of all indivi- 
duality and are reduced to their own 
expressive rhythm. 

This inner rhythm pervades all figures 
of nature and makes them all equally im- 
portant to the Indian artist, but ( in an 
inverse way ) only that which he shapes 
into figure has to his mind artistic signi- 
ficance. Because he sees the whole of na- 
ture as animated, without emptiness and 
full of meaning his work of art also must 
be entirely organized, that is to say no 
surface is allowed to remain vacant and 
no form without life and expression. 

Thus not only every single relief or 
painting is fully covered with figures but 
a whole architectonic frame, the Sanchi 
gateways, for instance— is as thickly 
covered with sculptured plates, as the plates 
on their part are filled with figures. The 
artist, persecuted by a dread of emptiness, 
is afraid ever to come to an end and so he 
replenishes even the interstices of architec- 
ture with figures and crowns the top of 
the structure with as many statues as 
possible. 


In a similar way the outside, of a 
temple is completely dissolved into most 
variegated plastic forms. No limit exists 
between architecture and sculpture ; the 
one goes over into the other, and their 
fusion is the result of an artistic activity, 
which is not satisfied with the static 
structure of a building but causes 
one form to grow out of the next, 
so long as any material is left. That 
is the way architecture is transformed 
into plastic. As for the dancing Siva 
so for these temples there is in an artistic 
sense no front or back ; but merely an 
uninterrupted movement, which abides 
in roundness. 

The possibilities of Indian art are 
unlimited. Its creative genius applies the 
element of rythmically moved form to 
the visualisation of the unity of man and 
nature, spirit and matter, plastic and 
architecture, which are, whether mathe- 
matically simplified or tropically exu 
berant, the immediate expression of inner 
experience. 

Stella Kramriscii. 

Visva-Bharati 

Santiniketan 



By the courlcby of the aitisl Mi. Cliaru Cliandra Roy, B.sc. 
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BISHOP HEBBK’S 

M any of us know Bishop Heber by his 
poem on ‘An Evening Walk in RengaK 
beginning with the following lines : — 

Our task is done ! on Gunga’s breast 
The sun is sinking down to rest ; 

And, moot’d beneath the tamarind bough, 

Our bark has found its harbour now, 

With furled sail, and painted side, 

Kchold the tiny frigate ride. 

Upon her deck, mid charcoal, gleams, 

'I'ne Moslem's savoury supper steams. 

While all apart, beneath tlie wood. 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 

Some of us, of an antiquarian turn of 
mind, may also know that the learned bishop 
was one of the earliest and ablest critics of 
Indian architecture, and it was he who, 
de.scribing the ruins of old Delhi, wrote the 
famous line : 

“'rhese Patans built like giants, and finished their 
work like jewellers.” 

Bishop Heber landed in Calcutta in Octo- 
ber 1823, and in June of next year he started 
on a visitation of his diocese, which in his 
lime comprised lhi‘ whole of British India. 
His first station was Dacca, where lie pro- 
ceeded by boat, and thence, via Kajmahal, 
Rhagalpur, and Benares, he went to Allahabad, 
where his land journey commenced. \'isit- 
ing Delhi, and the hill station of Almorah, he 
struck south across Jaypur and Chilor to 
Baroda, whence he proceeded to Bombay, 
and from Bombay he returned to Calcutta by 
sea Ceylon. In 1826 he visited Madras. 
Lord Amherst was then the Governor- 
(ieneral, Mr. Elphinstone was Governor of 
Bombay, and Sir 'fhomas Munro was 
Governor of Madras. The titular Emperor of 
Delhi furnished “an awful instance of the 
instability of human greatness,” the king 
of Oudh was the only independent Mussal- 
i»ian sovereign, whereas in Central India 
5 'VO names that occur most freijuently 
in the Journal are those of Amir Khan 
■ind Scindiah, ’ But the back of the 

* Narrative of a Journey through the Upper 
/'jvinces of India ; by the late Right Rev. Reginald 
‘"V- of Calcutta. 

^ • ew Edition, -in two volumes. London, John 
• ‘tirray, • 


JOURNAL* ( 1824-25 ) 

Marhatta power had been broken, and the 
only power which at that time, counted for 
anything in the eyes of the East India Com- 
pany was the Jat Kingdom of Bharatpur, for 
the Lion of the Punjab, Ranjit Singh, was 
just beginning to make his presence felt. The 
Company, however, had firmly established 
itself all over the continent, and was the most 
considerable power in the land. In Central 
India, its might was represented by Sir David 
Ochterlony, whose monument is one of the 
sights of the Calcutta maidan. Savs Bishop 
Heber, 

“His history is a curious one. He is the son of an 
American gentleman who lost his estate and country 
by his loyalty [to England . during the war of separa- 
tion. Sir David himself came out a cadet without 
friends, to India, and literally fought his way to notice. 
The most brilliant parts of his career were his defence 
of Delhi against the Marhatta army, and the conquest 
of Kemaoon from thcGorkhas. He is now consider- 
ably above .seventy, infirm, and has often been advised 
to return to England. But he has been absent from 
thence liftyfour years : he has there neither friend nor 
relation, he has been for many years habituated to 
Eastern habits and parade, and who can wonder th.at 
he clings to the only country in the world where he 
ran fee! himself at home 

To bring back the times more vividly to 
our imagination, it is necessary to mention 
that the custom of .Sati or widow burning still 
prevailed in India and mo.st of all in Bengal ; 
that the hook swinging festival on the last 
day of the Bengali year was performed in the 
heart of Calcutta ( Baitak-khana ) with all 
<lue rc/af ; that the journey to Dacca had to 
be performed in a sixteen oared pinnace, with 
the .Archdeacon following in another budgerow 
with two smaller boats, one for cooking, and 
the other for baggage ; that the Bishop’s 
‘motley train’ on his land journey consisted 
of twentyfour camels, eight carts drawn by 
bullocks, twentyfour horse-servants, ten 
ponies, forty bearers and coolies of different 
descriptions, twelve tent-pitchers, and a 
military guard of from 20 to 50 sepoys, 
and occasionally two or three elephants. 
This huge caravan was necessary for 
travelling in state, but the unsettled condi- 
tion of the country also demanded it. In 
Gujerat, where the Bishop met the well- 
known Hindu reformer Swami Narayan, 
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who also travelled in similar state, the good 
Bishop observes : 

“When I considered that I had myself m re than 
fifty liors*», and fifty musquets and bayonets, I could 
not help smiling, though my sensations were in some 
decree painful and humiliating, at the idea of two 
religious teachers meeting at the head of little armies, 
and filling the city, which was the scene of their 
interview, with the rattling of quivers, the clash of 
shields, and the tramp of the war-horse. Had our 
troops been opposed to each other, mine, though less 
numerous, would have been, doubtless, far more 
effective, from the superiority of arms and discipline. 
But, in moral ^^randeur, what a dilTercnce was there 
between his troop and mine I Mine neither knew me, 
nor cared for me ; they escorted me faithfully, and 
would have defended me bravely, because they were 
ordered by their superiors to do so, and as they would 
have done for any other stranger of sufficient rank to 
make such an attendance usual. 'J’he guards of 
SwamI Narayan were his own disciples and enthusiastic 
admirers, men who had \oluntarily repaired to hear 
his lessons, who now took a pride in doing him 
honour, and who would cheerfully fight to the last 
drop of blood ratluT than suffer a fringe of his gar- 
ment to be handled roughly." 

'Fhe Journal of Bishop Hebor possesses 
the merit of a (juiet charm which cannot 
possibly be found in the accounts of travellers 
in these days of nuick railroad and steam-boat 
journeys. The lonely plateaus or villeys 
where he pitched his tents, or the picture^ejue 
spots where he moored his boats, breathed 
peace and tranquillity, and soothed the nerves 
of the jaded traveller. The IBshop’s descrip- 
tions of rural scames and sceneries along the 
banks of the (ianges remind one of similar 
descriptions of a far greater artist in words, 
Rabindranath Tagore. Nevertheless, many 
of them will bear repetition, and here are one 
or two samples, culled at random ; 

Between Diamond Harbour and hulta, 
on bis very first arrival, llie Bishop describes 
a village, which is typical (^f l.ower Bengal : 

“Before us was a large extent of swampy ground, 
but in a high state of cult vation, and covered with 
green rice, offering an appearance not unlike flax ; on 
our right was a moderately-sized village, and on the 
banks of the river a numerous herd of cattle was 
feeding... As we approached the village a number of 
men and boys came out to meet us, all naked except 
the cummerbund, with very graceful ligurcs, and 
distingui.shed by a mildness (jf countenance almost 
approachingto elTemin.ncy. . .Theobjects whxh surround- 
ed us were of more than common beauty and 
interest ; the village, a collection of mudwallcd 
cottsges, thatched and many of them covered with a 
creeping plant bearing a beautiful broad leaf, of the 
gourd species, stood irregularly scattered in the midst 
of a wood of coco-palms, fruit, and other trees, among 
which the banyan was the most conspicuous and beauti- 
ful Some of the natives, however, came up and 

ofTered to show us the way to the pagoda, — the temple, 


they said, of Mahadeo. We followed them through 
the beautiful grove which overshadowed th^ir dwel- 
lings, by a winding and narrow path and arrived 

in front of a small ouilding with three apertures in front 

resembling lancet windows of the age of Henry II 

I greatly regretted 1 had no means of drawing a scene 
so beautiful and interesting. I never recollect having 
more powerfully felt the beauty of similar objects.” 

Near Dacca, ofT the Ruri Ganga, 

“The river continues a noble one, and the country 
bordering on it now of a fertility and tranc)uil beauty 
such as I never s.'iw before. Beauty it certainly has, 
though it has neither mountain, nor waterfall, nor rock, 
which enter into our notions of beautiful scenery in 
Kngland. But the broad river, with a very rapid cur- 
rent, swarming with small picturesque canoes, and no 
less picturesque lishermen, winding through fields of 
green corn, natural meadows covered with cattle, suc- 
cessive plantations of cotton, sugar, and pawn [ betel] 
studded with villages and masts in every creek and 
angle, and backed continually ( though not in a conti 
nuous and heavy line like the shores of the 1 looghly ) 
with inagniHcent peepul, banyan, bamboo, betel, and 
coco-trees, alTord a succession of pictures the most 
riants [gay?] that I have seen, and infinitely beyond 
.inything which I ever expected to sec in Bengal." 

On his vory Hrst landing at the island of 
Saugor, the Bishop formed a favourable 
impression of the racial type of tlie Hindus. 
'Hicy ar«, according to liim, “certainly a hand- 
some race” : 

“ The colour of all was the d irkest shade of antiijin* 
bronze, and together with the elegant forms and well- 
turned limbs of m.iny among them, gave the spectator 
a perfect impression of Circcian statues of. that mcl.al 

the deep bronze lint is more naturally agreeable 

to the human eye than the fair skins of I'liirope, since 
we are not displeased with it even in the first 
i I stance.” 

And elsewhere he says that ‘ .swarthiness 
of complexion * ‘ is the sole distinction bet- 
ween the Hindu and the ICuropean. ’ 

Mrs. Heber, the h'ditor of the Journal, 
attended a nautch in ‘ the immense house, 
with ('orinthian p liars ’ of Ruplal Mallik, ami 
she .says, 

“I never saw public dancing in Kngland so free 
from everything approaching to indecency.” 

The other Bengalee gentlemen of ('alcutta 
whom we meet with in the pages of liishop 
Heber arc Babu Ramchandra Roy [ t!i- 
spelling is throughout moderni.sed ] and hi • 
four brothers, “all line, tall, stout young 
men,” Rammohan Roy, Radhacanta Dch, 
and Harimohan Tagore. Of Radhacanta Pci) 

we have the following account : 

“I had an interesting visit this morning fn*' ' 
Radhacanta Deb, the son of a man of large forlur . 
and some rank and conse(]Uence in Calcutta, wh( • * 
carriage, silver sticks, and attendmts were altogelli* f 
the smartest I had yet seen in India. He is a youn 
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'man of •pleasing countenance and manners, speaks 
English well, and has read many of our popular 
authors, particularly historical and geographical. He 
lives a good deal witli Europeans, and has been very 
laudably active and liberal in forwarding, both by 
money and exertions, the education of his countrymen. 
He is secretary, gratuitously, to the Calcutta &hool 
Society, and lei s himself published some elementary 
works in Bengalee. With all this, he is believed to be a 
great bigot in the religion of his country’s gods — one 
i>f the few sincere ones, it is said, among the present 
race of wealthy Ba!*yUs. W’hcn the meeting was held 
by the Hindu gentlemen of Calcutta, to vote an 
address of thanks to Lord Hastings on his leaving 
Bengal, Radhacanta Deb proposed as an amendment 
that Lord Hastings should be particularly thanked for 
'tlie protection and encouragement which he had 
alToraed to the ancient and orthodox practice of 
widows burning themselves with their husbands’ 
bodier,’ — a propo.s<al which was seconded h}' Harimohan 
Tagore, another wealthy Habu. It was lost, how- 
ever, the cry of the meeting though all Hindus, being 
decidedly against it. But it shows the warmth of 
Radhacanta Deb’s prejudices. With all this I found 
him a pleasing man, not unwilling to convcr»-c on 
religious topics, and perhaps even liking to do so from 
a consciousness that he was a shrewd rcasoner, and 
from anxiety, which he expressed strongly, to vindi- 
\ .ili: liis creed in the estimation of foreigners. 1 lo 
complained that his countrymen had been much 
misrepresented, that many of their observances were 
misunderstood, b(;th by h'uropcans and the vulgar in 
India ; that for in‘'t.inec, the prohibition of particular 
kinds of food, and the rules of caste, had a spiritual 
meaning ;ind were intended to act as constant iKomcn- 
tos of the duties of temperance, humanity, abstraction 
froiu the world, etc. He admitted the beauty of the 
(.’liristian morality readily enough, but urged that it 
did not *^uit the people of Hindustan ; that our drinking 
w'ine and eating the lle.sh of so useful and excellent 
a creature ns the cow’, would, in India, be not only 
shocking, but \ery unwholesome.” 

At a garden party given by Mrs. Hober 
on the occasion of the 42 ii(I anniversary of 
licr husband’s birth, 

Harimohan Tagore observing what an increased 
interest the presence of females gavo to our parties, 1 
reniindcd him that the introduction uf women into 
society was an ancient Hindu custom, and only 
discontinued on .account of the Mussalman conquest. 
He .assented with a laugh, adding, however, “It is too 
late fur us lo go back to the old custom now.” Radha- 
canta Deb, who overheard us, observed more seriously, 
“It is very true we did not use to shut up our w'omen 
ttll the times of the Mussalmans. Bui before we could 
.give them the same liberty as the h'uropeans they must 
be better educated.” 

In a letter dated December i, iSjj, the 
bishop write.s to his friend the President of the 
Board of Indian Affairs as follows about 
Harimohan Tagore and his countryhouse. 
'vhich he had just visited : 

an Italian villa, than what one 
expectid as the residence of Babu Hari- 

•m Jagorc. Nor are his carriages, the furniture 


of his house, or the style of his conversation, of a 
character less decidedly European. He is a fine old 
man, who speaks English well, is w'cll informed on 
most topics of general discussion, and talks with the 
appearance of much familiarity on Kranklin, chemistry, 
natural philosophy, &c. His family is Brahminical 
and of singular purity of descent, but about four 
hundred years ago, during the Mahomedan invasion 
of India, one of his ancestors h.iving become polluted 
by the conquerors intruding into his zenana, the race 
is conceived to have lost claim tP the knotted cord, and 
the more rigid Brahmins will not eat with them. 
Being, however, one of the principal landholders of 
Bcilgal, and of a family so ancient, they still enjoy, to 
a great degree, the veneration «)f the common people, 
which the present head of the hou.se appears to value, 
since 1 can hardly reconcile in any other manner his 
philosophical studies and imitation of many European 
habits, w'ith the daily and austere devotion which ho 
is said to practise towards the (langos ( in which Ik? 
b.athcs throe times every twenlyfour hours ), and his 
vcner.ition for all the other duties of his ancestors. 
He is now said, however, to be aiming at the dignity 
of R,ija ..The house is surrounded by an extensive 
garden, laid cut in formal parterres of roses, intersected 
by straight walks, with .some tine trees, and a chain 
<jf tanks, fountains and summer houses.... There arc 
also swings, whirligigs, and other amusements for the 
females of his family, but the strangest was a sort of 
“Montagne Russe” of m.isonry, very steep, and 
covered with plaster, down which, he said, the ladies 
used to ^^lidc. Of thc.se females, however, we saw 
none, — indeed they were all slaying at liis town house 
in Calcutta. He nirnsclf received us at the head of a 
whole tribe of relations and descendants on a hand- 
some night of steps, in a splendid shawl, by way of 
leantlc, with a large rosary of coral set in golo, leaning 
on an ebony crutch with a gold head. Of liis grand- 
sons, four very pretty boys, two were dressed like 
Kngli'h children ol the same age, but the round hat, 
jacket, and trouser^ by no means suited their dusky 
skins so well as the splendid brocade caftans and 
turbans covered w.lli diamonds which the two elder 
wore. On the whole, botli Kmily [Mrs. Heber jand 
I have been greatly interested with the family both 
now }.nd during our previous interviews. We have 
several other Ivastcrn acquaintance, but none of equal 
talent. 

I'hfi only reference to Raja Rammoiian 
Roy i.s the following, in connection with the 
controversy about the desirablity of replacing 
the Oriental by a Western system of edu- 
cation : 

“Rammohan Roy, a learned native, who has some- 
times been called, though 1 fear^ without reason, a 
Christian, remonstrated against this [ l‘l.isternj system 
last year, in a paper which he sent me to be pul into 
Lord Amherst’s hand, and which for its good English, 
good sense, and forcible .y^uments, is a real curiosity, 
as coming from an Asiatic. ' 

The zealous Bishop already found the 
followers of the Raja a potent force against 
the proselytization of the Hindus : 

“Our chief hindrances are some deist'cal Brahmins, 
who have left their own religion, and desire to found 
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a sect of their own, and some of those who are 
professedly engaged in the same work with ourselves, 
the Dissenters. 

In another letter the Bishop speaks as 
follows of the indigo-planters : 

"The indigo -planters are chiefly confined to Hengal 
and 1 have no wish that their number should increase 
in India. They are always quarreling with and 
oppressing the natives, and have done much, in 
those districts where they abound, to sink the English 
character in native eyes/’ 

Regarding the Bengali character, the 
following passage from the Journal has been 
often quoted : 

"I have, indeed, understood from many quarters, 
that the Bengalees are regarded as the greatest 
cowards in India ; and that partly owing to this 
reputation, and, partly to their inferior si;;c, the sepoy 
regiments arc always recruited from Behar and the 
upper provinces. Vet that little army with which 
I.ord Clive did such wonders, was raised chicily 
from Bentfal. So much are all men the creatures 
of circumstances and training." 

The visit to Dacca was naturally followed 
by a description of its historic ruins, as \vell 
as an account of the now extinct Nawab 
Nazims of Dacca. 

"This potentate ( Nawab Shamsheddowlah ) is 
now, of course, shorn of all political power, and 
is not even allowed the state palanquin which his 
brother ( whose heir he is ) had, and which his 
neighbour, the Nawab of Murshidabad, still retains. 
He bas, however, an allowance of ro.ooo sicca 
rupees per month, is permitted to kcei> «*i court, 
with gu.'irds, and is styled "hichness”... lie has been 
really a man, Mr. Master tells mo, of vigorous and 
curious mind, who, had liis talents enjoyed a proper 
vent, might have distinguished himself. But he>is 
now growing old, infirm, and indolent, more and more 
addicted to the listless indulgences of the Asiatic 
prince ; pomp, so far as he can alford it, dancing- 
iris, and opium, haying, in fact, scarce any society 
ut that of his inferiors, and being divested of an}' 
of the usual motives by which even Asiatic princes 
are occasional!}' roused to e\ertion*.,.'rhc Nawab 

* Compare thp vivid description of the life of a 
native prince under British suzerainty in fl. W. 
Nevinson’s The New Spirit in India ( London, 
1908 ) : “...Some wretched prince, whom we allow 
to retain on sulTerance the pomps and trappings of 
barbaric splendour, just as an idiot heir is allowecl 
a rocking horse ana wooden sword by his trustees... 
It is in the spirit of interested trustees for idiot 
children that the British government gives the 
Maharaja the artlliery to play with,, and arms his 
handful of troops with muzzle-loaders that I had 
despaired of ever seeing in use. An ordinary and 
enfeebled ruler might thus solace himself with 
pretty shows for a life of miserable impotence, just 
as Napoleon’s son played at soldiers in tne Austrian 
palaces. Such is the end of most of those who 
are born to rule our Native States. Fantastic 
palaces in every street, marble courts where fountains 


called this morning according to his promise, caccom- 
panied by his eldest son. He is a good-looking 
elderly man, of so fair a complexion as to prove 
the care with which the descendants of the Mussalman 
conquerors have kept up their northern blood. His 
hands, more particularly, are nearly as white as 
those of an European. He sit for a good while 
smoking his Hookah, and conversing fluently enough 
in English, quoting some English books of history, 
and showing himself very tolerably acquaints 
with the events of the Spanish War, and the part 
borne in it by Sir Edward Paget. ^ His. son is a man 
of about thirty, of a darker complexion, and education 
more neglected, being unable to converse in English.*' 
Returning the visit two days later the Bishop writes : 
"Nothing was gaudy, but all extremely respectable 
and noluemanly. The Nawab, his son, his English 
secretary, and the Greek priest whom he had 
mentioned to me, received us at the door, and he 
led me by the hand to the upper end of the table. 
We sat some time, during which the conversation 
was kept up better than I expected ; and 1 left the 
palace a good dfvil impressed with the good sense, 
information, and pleasing manners of our host, whose 
rcsidenre considerably surpassed my expectations, 
and whose court had notning paltry, except hi*, 
horse guards and carriage.*' 

In a letter written from Dacca, dated July 
1*3, i8j 4, the Bishop says : 

“Two-thirds of the vast area of Dacca arc filled 
with ruins, some quite dc.solatc and overgrown 
with jungle, others yet occupied by Mussalman 
chieftains, the descendants of the followers of Shah 
Jehanglr... These arc to me a new study. I had 
seen abundance of Hindu babus and some few raj.is 
in Calcutta... All the Mussalmans of rank whom I 
have yet seen, iq their comparatively fair complexions, 
their graceful and dignified demeanour, particular^ 
on horseback, their showy dresses, the martial curl 
of their whiskers, and the crowd, bustle, and 
ostentation of their folIowcTs, far outshine any 
Hindu; but the Calcutta babus leave them bcliiml, 
toio rod Of in the elegance of their carriajges, the beauty 
of their diamond rings, their Corinthian verandahs, 
and the other outward signs of thriving and luxury. 
...Many of the younger IVfussalm.'inp of rank, who 
have no hope of advancement cither in tlic .arm\ 
or the state, sooner or later sink into sots, or 
kincHc into dacnits and rebels. As a remedy for 
this evil, I have heard the propriety suggested ol 
raising corps of cavalry... which might be commanded 
by the natives of highest rank.. .They might easily, 
I the Bishop is careful to add | it was said, be stationed 
so as not to be dangerous, and at the same time 
to render regular troops disposable for other 
purposes.” 

Nearly a hundred year.s have gone by since 
the Bishop wrote, but the .sugge.stion has nol 
yet materialised, 

play all the summer, bedizened elephants in lordly 
rows, bejewelled girls beyond the dreams of Solomon, 
studs of horses ceaselessly neighing, change of golden 
clothes for every hour of the day and night, heaps 
of golden coin piled high in treasuries, wink deep 
as welts, exquisite foods selected frim Paris to Siam— 
Oh, but to be weak is miserable I" 
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Onjlhe way to Dacca, the Bishop stopped 
his boat at Shibnibas, and saw the ruins of 
Maharaja Krishnachandra’s palace. He was 
led 

to a really noble Gotliic {gateway, overgrown 
with beautifuf broad-leaved ivy, but in good preserva- 
tion, and decidedly liandsoiner, though in very much 
the same style, with the 'Holy Gate* of the Kruiulin in 
Moscow. ^ \\^ithin this, which had apparently been the 
entrance into the city, extended a broken but still 
stately avenue of tafl trees, and on either side an 
wilderness* of ruined buildings, overgrown with trees 
and brushwood, which reminded Stowe of the baths of 
(,'aracalla, and me of the upper part of the city of 
KalTn I asked who had destroyed the place, and was 
told Scrajuddowlah, an answer which ( as it was 
evidently a Hindu ruin ) fortunately suggested to me 
the name of the Raja Kissen Chiind.’' 

The Bishop was not slow to observe, what 
many other European travellers both before 
and after him have remarked, that 

“The manner in which the Hindus seemed to 
tieat even their horned cattle, sacred as they arc 
Iroiii the butcher's knife, appears far worse than that 
which often disgusts the eye and wounds the feelings 
of .1 passenger through London." 

Recounting the story of the Rohiira 
chieftain Hafez Kahamat Khan, the Bishop 
says : 

“A sad Nlain seems to rest on the Knglisli name 
(or the part they took in thi'^ l)usine'is ' the Rohilla 
War j. and this, with the murder of Nandkumcr, and 
the treatment which the Raja of Benares met willi, 
arc the worst acts of Mr. Hastings' ackiiinistratiun." 

Oudli, in the Bishop's time, was 

‘in fact the must polished and splendid court 
at present in India. Poor Delhi has (luite fallen into 
decay.*’ 

The following opening lines of a letter 
written by Lord Amherst on the loth December 
i?^J4 will go to show that even a hundred 
years ago India could boast of one or two 
independent sovereigns. ^ 

‘*l o His Majesty the King of Oudh. I liavc lately 
been informed, by a letter from the Lord Bishop of 
t alcutta, of the gracious reception which his LorJship 
experienced from your Majesty, and of the gratification 
which he derived from his visit to your Majesty's 
I'ourt at Lucknow.” I'lie public buildings of the 
King of Oudh were according to the Bishop, 
'extremely costly, and marked by a cultivated taste’, 
and “his manners are very gentlemanly and elegant, 
though the European ladies who visit his court 
complain that he seldom pays them any attention." 

1 he principal defect of the king was his 
Jtversion to public business. 

''He was fond, however, as I have observed, of 

V ' -J^d in all points of Oriental philology and 
I, ' . '‘)phy is really reckoned a learned man, besides 

nig a strong talte for mcclunics and tlieinisliy. 


Like James he is said to be naturally just and kind- 
hearted, and with all who have access to him he is 
extremely popular.” 

The Bishop harl. from the Company's 
ufhcials, heard a good deal of the misgovern- 
nient of the king of Oudh’s territories, but 
after bis vi.sit lie was definitely of opinion 
that 'The misfortunes and anarchy of Oudh 
are somewhat overrated,’’ and he says : 

“I can bear witness certainly to the king’s state- 
ment, that his territories are really in a Tar better 
state of cultivation than I had expected to find 
them.” 

Again : 

“1 was pleased, liowcvcr, and surpri'^ed, after all 
that I had heard of Oudh, to tind the country so 
completely under the plough, since were the oppres- 
sion so great as is sometimes stated, 1 cannot think 
that we should witness so considerable a population, 
or so much industry.” 

The same reflection crossed the Bishop’s 
mind when, later on, he marched through the 
desert tracts of Rajputana and the JAt 
district of Bharatpur. 

*'The population did not -cem great, but the few 
villages which we saw were apparently in good 
condition and repair, and the whole afforded so 
pleasing a picUirc of industry, and was so much 
superior to anything which I had been led to expect 
in Rajputana, or which I had seen in tlie Company's 
territories .^ince leaving in the southern parts of 
Rohilcund. that I was led to suppose that either the 
Raja of Bharatpur was an extremely exemplary 
parental governor or that the system of management 
adopted in the Britisli provinces was in some way or 
other less favourable to the improvement and 
happiness of the country than that of some of the 
native states." 

Perhaps the key to this mystery would he 
found in the rejoinder of ,1 Bhil mountaineer 
quoted elsewhere by the Bisliop : 

“You Sahib Log, who will let nobody thrive hut 
yourselves 

Reverting to Oudh, we come across the 
the following significant passage in the 
Journal : 

“1 asked also if the people thus oppressed desired, 
as I had been assured they did, to be placed under 
English government 7 Captain Lockitl said that he 
had heard the same tiling : but on his way ihis^ year 
to Lucknow, and conversing, as his admirable 
knowledge of Hindustani enables him to do, familiarly 
vwith the sowars who accompanied him and who 
spoke out, like the rest of their countrymen, on the 
weakness of the king and the wickedness of the 
government, he fairly put the question to them, when 
the Jamadar, joining his hands, said, with great 
fervency, 'Miserable as we are, of all miseries keep 
us from that !’ 'Why so said Captain l.ockitt, 
•are not our people far better gov erned ?’ A'es’, was 
the answci. 'but llie name of Oudh and the honom 
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of our nation would be at an end.' There are, 
indeed, many reasons why highborn and ambitious 
men must be exceedingly averso to our rule ; but 
the preceding expression of one in humble rank 
savours of more n ilional foiling and person’ll frank- 
ness than is alw.ivs met with in India." 

The Hishop, though a man of religion, 
was, like all Europeans of education and 
position, also interested in politics, and in a 
letter to the President of the hoard of Indian 
AITairs he says : 

“I have not been led to believe that our gtivcrn- 
ment is generally popular, or advancing towards 
popularity.” 

And he lays his linger, surely enough, on 
the real cause of the deep-seated discontent : 

“Onn of these is the distance and haughtiness 
with which a very large proportion of the civil and 
military servants of the Company treat the upper and 
middling class of natives. " 

He goes on to contrast manners of the 
French in this respect, and writes as follows 
in his Journal : 

“I took this opparlu lity of eniiiiiring in wliit 
degree of favour the name of the h'rench stood in this 
part of India, where, h'r so many years together, it was 
paramount. 1 was told that many people were accus- 
tomed to speak of them as often oppressive and avari- 
cious, but as of more conciliating and popular manners 
than the English sahib. Many of them, indeed, like thi^ 
old colonel, had completely adopted the Indian dress and 
customs, and most of them were free from that exclusive 
and intolerant spirit which make^- the Knglish, wherever 
they g-’j a caste by themselves, disliking .ind disliked by 
all their neighbours. Of this fooish, surely, n.ation'il 
pride, I see but too many instances daily and 1 am 
convinced it does us much harm in this country. \Ve 
are not gu»lty of injustice or wilful oppression : but we 
shut out the natives from our society, and a bullying, 
insolent manner is continually assumed in speaking to 
them.” 

The ill treatment of a beggar woman at 
Lucknow led the Bishop to indulge in the 
following .sage rellections : 

*‘I had noticed, on many occisioii^, lint all through 
India anything is thought good enough 'for the 
weaker sex, and tint the roughc.vst words, the poorest 
garments, the scinliest alms, the most degrading 
labour, and the harder.! blows, arc generally their 
portion. The same chuprasi, who in clearing the 
way before a great man, speaks civilly enough to 
those of his own sex, cults and kicks any unfortunate 
female who crosses his path without warnin<» or 
forbearance. Yet to young children, they arc^ all 
gentleness and indulgence. What riddles men are 
and how strangely do they differ in dillerent countries ; 
An idle boy in a crowd would infallibly, in Kngl md, 
get his head broken, but what an outcry would be 
raised if an unollending woman were beaten by one 
of the satillites of authority I Perhaps both parties 
might learn something from each other 

The following account from tluj Journal 


will be read with a melancholy interest by 
Hindus and Mahomedans alike : 

"The 31st December [ 1824 | was fixed for my 
prcscnt.’ition to the Emperor [ Akbar Shah ]... opposite 
to us was a beautiful open pavillion of white marble, 
richly carved, flanked by rose-bushes and fountains, 
and some tapestry and striped curtains hanging in 
festoons about it, within which was a crowd of people, 
and the poor old descendant of Tamerlane seated 
in the midst of them. Mr. Elliot [ the Resident j 
Iiere bowed three times very low, in which we followed 
his example. This ceremony was repeated twice as 
we advanced up the steps of the pavillion-” I then 
advanced bowed three times again, and offered a 
niiz/ur of fiftyonc gold mohurs in an embroidered 
piir.se.. .lie has a pale, thin, but handsome face, 
with an acjuiline no.se, and a long white beard. 
Ilis complexion is little, if at all, darker thanth.it 
of .an European. His hands are very f.iir .and 
delicate, and he h.id some valuable- looking rings 
on them. ..We were then directed to retire to receive 
the ‘khilals' ( honorary dresses ) which the bounty of 
the 'Asylum of the World' had provided for us... 
It ended by my triking my leave with three times 
three s;ilams... whence T sent to Her M.'ijesty llie 
Queen, as she is generally called, though Empress 
would be the ancient and more proper title, a present 
of live gold mohur.s more, and the emperor’s chobdar-^ 
came eagerly up to know when they should attend 
to receive their buckshish...! had, of course, several 
buckshishes to give afterwards to his servants, but 
these fell considerably .short of my expenses at 
Lucknow... Eor my own part I thought of the famous 
Persian line, 

‘The spider hangs her tapestry in the palice '>1 
the Ca*5.irs,’ 

"and felt a melancholy interest in compaririLj 
the present state of this poor family with \\^\d 
it was two hundred ycar^- .'igo, wlien Bernier vi-.iteil 
Dellii, or as we re id its pal.iee descril)eJ in the 
t.ilc of .Madam j dc fiiuilis.'' 

V isiting Jaypur, the Bishop considered 
the ca'^tle of .\tnber to be .superior to the 
castle of Delhi, and of Windsor : 

"Eor varied and picturesi|uc effect, lor richnc'i' 
ol carving, for wild be.iuty of situ.ation, for the 
nuinber and romantic singul.’irity of the apartmenl'-, 
.'ind the .strangeness of finding such a building iu 
such a place and country, I am able to compare 
nothing with Amber ( Lancr ).■ 

.Similarly, the castle of Jodhpur vv.i' 
extremely magnificent. 

"It is strange to find such a building in surl 
a country. In Engl »nd I should h.irdly be belicv- 
if I said that a petty raja in the neighbour! 
of the salt desert had a paUcc little less, or Ic-^ 
magnificent than Windsor.” 

Elsewhere in upper India, the grc»Mi 
verdure and the rich cultivation drew forth 
from the Bishop the sad remark : 

"It is strange, indeed, how much (iorl liad dtme I'J 
bless this lanfl, and how perversely man has seeme i 
bent to render bis bounties unav. ailing 
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The following paragraph will be read 
with interest : 

“\Vc passed .i large encampment of ‘ drinjaris*, 
or cirricrs of grain, who pass their whole time in 
lrransp3rting this article froiv one part of the country 
to another, seldom on their own account, but as 
agents for more wealthy dealers... From the sovereigns 
jincl armies of Hindustan they have no apprehensions. 
Fven contending armies allow them to pass and 
rcpass safely, never taking their goods without 
purcliase or even preventing them if they choose 
from victualling their enemies' camp. Bith sides 
wisely agree to respect and encourage a branch 
of industry, the interruption of which might be attended 
with fatal conseejuences to both. How well would 
it be if a similar liberal feeling prcv.iiled between 
the belligerents of J^uropc ; and how much is our 
pirnticil system of warfare put to shame in this 
respect by the practice of those whom we call 
birbarians ] sic. J !" 

Contrasting Hindu and Malionicdan courts, 
the Bishop says : 

"Kven at the court of Jaypur, I was struck with 
the absence of tli.at sort of p dish wliicli had been 
apparent at Lucknow and Delhi. The 1 1 indus seem 
everywhere, when left to themselves, and under 
their own sovereigns, a people of simple tastes and 
temper'^, inclined to frugality, and indifferent to 
•.how and form. 'Hie subjects of even the greatest 
Marhatta prince sit down without scruple in his 
presence, and no trace is to be found in their 
convcrsition of those adulatory terms which the 
iMussalman introduced into the Nortlicrn and Kastern 
provinces." 

In the opinion of the Bishop and the 
liuropean residents of central India, 

"Mu-salmm governors arc wiser and better than 
Hindus." " I’hc Miissalman Jaigirdars, Gafur Khan, 
.\mir Khan, and ;i few others, make better sovereigns 
than the Hindu princes. Though remorseless robbers, 
so Lt as they dare, to all their neighl>ours, they 
manage their raiyats better, are themselves better 
educated, and men of better sense .than the generality 
of rajas and ranas, and arc suthciently aware of 
their own interest to know that if they ruin the 
peasantry, they will themselves be losers." 

'I'he Rajputs, Ctiplain Macdonald informed 
the Bi.sliop, were steeped in drunkenness and 
sensuality and were inordinately fond of 
opium, ‘while they have a blood-thirstiness 
from which the great mass of Hindus were 
very far removed.’ The country had been 
"reduced by Marhattas and Pindaris to a 
state of universal misery.’’ Klsewhere Bisliop 
Heller speaks of 

"the annual swarm of Pindari horsemen, who 
robbed, burned, ravished, en.slaved, tortured and 
Hjurdered over the whole extent of territory from the 
‘<unn to the Bay of Bengal." 

Again he speaks of the Marhattas, 

•it whose doiir, indeed, all the misfortunes of this 
• uunlry arc, with Apparent reason, laid." 


The followers of Swami Xarayan now 
range over the four districts of Ahmcdabad, 
Kathiawad, Junagarli and Bhownagar. Bishop 
Heller had heard very excellent accounts of 
his teaching and influence, but was rather 
disappointed in his conversation. 

•*I found that when c.k postulated with on the 
worship of imige*, the pundit often expressed his 
cmvictionof their vanity, hut pleaded that he feared 
to olTend the prejudices of the people too suddenly, 
and th.at, for ignorant and carnal minds, such outward 
aids to devotion were necessary." "I asked about 
castes, to wiiich he answered, th<at he did not regard 
the subject as of much importance but tint he wished 
not to give olTence : that people m’ghl eat separately 
or together in this world, but tliat above, 'Oopur*, 
pointing in heaven, tliosc distinctions would cease, 
where we should be all 'ek ekhce jat’, like one 
another." 

'Fhougli the sect now draws its members 
from all castes, they do not interdine. and we 
know that the ‘fear to olfemr which was 
betrayed by Swami Vivekan.inda and Bejoy- 
krishna Goswami on this side of India, to 
name only two prominent religious teachers 
of modern Bengal, has yielded the same 
disappointing results. 

From one of Mrs. Heber’s notes we lind 
that already the Par.sees were 

"partners in .almost all the commercid houses, ns 
well as great shipbuilders and shipowners. 'I'he 
M.owjee Family’, a large vessel of loirj tons, in which 
I came from Calcutta, belongs to a family of that 
name.’’ 

In the Deccan. 

'The gre it body of the Marhatta people area very 
peaceable and simple peasantry, of frugal habits and 
gentle disp.isitions ; there seems to be no di.strict in 
Inditi, of equal extent and population, where so few 
crimes are committed." 

Mr. ITphin.stone had prefer vetl. so far as 
possible, the indigenous institutions, such 
the native juries, or punchayets. 

"Iwentually, these institutions, thus preserved and 
strengthened, may l)e of tlie greatest possible advan- 
tfigc to the country by increasing public spirit creating 
public opinion, and paving the way to the obtainment 
and proiitahlc use of furtlicr political privileges." 

Bishop Heber had the most unbounded 
praise for the vast learning, ability, versatility 
and sympathy of Mr. JClphinstone, whom he 
regarded a.s ‘in every respect an extraordinary 
man.' Sir Thomas Munro, according to 
him, was ‘a fine, dignilied old soldier with 
a strong and original understanding and a 
solid practical judgment,’ but liis manners 
were reserved and grave. In Ceylon, the 
Bishop’s obsei\ant eyes could detect a 
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^reat evil in the system of forced labour, 
and he says : 

**A man can hardly be expected to pay much 
attention to the culture of his Held, when he is liable 
at any moment to be taken ofT to public works.*' 

Bishop lleber speaks in high terms of the 
architectural antiquities of Hindustan, of the 
observatories at Benares, Delhi and Joypur, 
and defends the Hindus who were regarded 
by his countrymen as a degenerate race, 
whose inability to rear such splendid piles 
was a proof that these last belong to a 
remote antiquity. 

"I have seen, however, enough to convince me, 
that both the Indian masons and architects of the 
present day only want patrons sulViciently wealthy or 
sufliciently zealous to do aU which their ancestors 
have done." “It is necessary to see idolatry to be 
fully sensible of its mischievous elYects on the human 
mind." 

Referring to the popular Hinduism he 
saw prevalent among the ignorant m.asses of 
India in his time, the Bishop speaks of 

‘the decrading notions which it gives of the 
Deity,’ *Uie endless round of its burdensome cere- 
monies,* ‘the system of caste, a system which tends, 
more than anything else the Devil has yet invented, 
to destroy the feelings of general benex ofcncc, and to 
make nine-tenths of mankind the hopeless slaves of 
the remainder,' and ‘the absence of any popular 
system of morah, to live virtuously and do good to 
each other.’ 

We must remember that he was speaking 
of times when the people had sunk to the 
lowest depths of degradation, when the 
Bishop could say of the Hindus : 

“I really never hive met with a race of men who.ic 
standard of morality is so low, who feel so little 
apparent shame on being detected in a falsehood, or 
so little interest in the sulTerings of a neighbour, not 
being of their own caste' or family ; whose ordinary 
and familiar convcrs.'ition is so licentious : or, in the 
Wilder and mure lawless districts, who shed blood 
with so little repugnance.” 

It was even a moot point among i^nglish- 
men of those days whether the liindus had 
any title to be called civilized. This of 
course was due to their apalling ignorance 
and overweening self-conceit, hut whatever 
support they had for their contention was 
furnished by the utter demoralization of the 
people. Vet, in the same letter from which 
the above extracts have been made, occurs 
the following spirited defence of Indian 
civilization, not from literature or history, 
but from the actual testimony of contempor- 
ary facts : 

“1 know of no part of the population, e.xcept the 
mountain tribes already mentioned, who can, with 


any propriety of language, be called uncivilized... to 
say that the Hindus or Mussalmans are deficient in 
any essential feature of a civilized people, is an 
assertion which 1 can scarcely suppose to be made by 
any who have lived with them. Their manners arc, 
at least, as pleasing and rourtcous as those in the 
corresponding stations of life among ourselves : 
their houses are larger, and according to their 
wants and climite, to the full as convenient as ours : 
their architecture is at least as elegant, and...! really 
do not think they would gain cither in clc<'inlincss, 
elegance, or comfort, by exchanging a white cotton 
robe for tlic complctest set of dittos. Nor is it true 
that in the mechanic arts they ;ire inferior to the 
general run of European nations... Their goldsmiths 
;ind weavers produce as beautiful fabrics as our' own, 
and it is so far from true that they arc obstinately 
wedded to their old patterns, that they show an 
anxiety to imitate our models, and do imitate them 
very successfully. 'I’he ships built by native artists 
.'it feombay are notoriously as good as any which sail 
from Londoner Liverpool. The carriages and gigs 
which they supply at Calcutta are as handsome, though 
not as durable as those of Long Acre. In the little 
town of Monghyr, three hundred miles from Calcutta, 
1 h;id pistols, double barrelled guns, and ditlerent 
pieces of cabinet work brought down to my boat for 
sale, which in outward form ( for I know no further ) 
nobody but perhaps Mr. — could detect to be ;is 
of Hindu origin : and at Delhi, in the shop of a 
wealthy n.'itivc jeweller, I found brooches, car-rings, 
snuflboxeb, Ac., of kitest models ( so far as I am a 
judge ), and ornamented with h'rcnch devices and 
mottos." 

And as a proof of ihe adaplabilily ol 
Indians, he mentions that 

“After all our p.'iins to exclude foreigners from tin* 
.service of the native princes, two clicxaliers of tin; 
Legion of Honour were found, above twelve montlis 
ago, and arc still employed in casting cannon and 
drilling soldiers for the oikh Knja, Kanjit Singh.” 

Proceeding, the Bishop o])scrves : 

“With subjects thus inquisitive, .md with oppor 
tunitlcs of information, it is apparent how little sense 
there is in the doctrine tint we must keep the natives 
of Hindustan in ignorance, if we would continue to 
govern them. ..the cpicstion is, whether it is not the 
part of wisdom, as well as duty, to superintend and 
promote their cduc.ition while ii is yet in our power 
and to supply them with such knowledge as will be at 
once must hfirmless to ourselves, .'ind most useful to 
them.*’ 

This last extract gives us, incidental!), 
a glimpse into the educational policy of the 
Kast India Company. 

The Bisliop was a learned divine, and 
of course all the prejudices that belong to 
his class ; he was a man of the early nine- 
teenth century, and we belong to more 
advanced times ; yet, if we think of it, hi.s 
views on men and things, in the light of the 
more accurate and up-to-date information al 
our command, require fewt alteration.-* to 
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prove acceptable to us. A good shepherd of 
Ihe Lord, he had yet to the full the spirit 
of daring adventure and enterprise so 
characteristic of his countrymen ; he could 
travel up and down ’ and across India, 
visiting all her famous temples and wonder- 
ful works of art, and climb mountains 
which in those days were almost inaccessible ; 
the absence of steam and electricity, and the 
dangers of travel in those unsettled times, 
when every man carried arms and no road 
was safe, did not deter him, so great was 
his inquisitiveness and his desire to 
administer the comforts of his religion to 
his flock. The enlightened mind and the 
keen power of observation which he brought 
to bear on men and affairs, his love of the 
grand, the beautiful, and the picturesque 
in nature, his cultivated taste, his well-ordered 
.and regulated mode of life on land and river, 
the sanitary precautions he look for his 
large party during his long and arduous 
journey, his broad humanity and kindliness 
of disposition, his power of enjoying all 
the good things which his position placed 
at his command with judgment and 
moderation, his piety and devotion to duty, 
and his patriotism — he gave his country- 


men the benefit of all that he saw and learnt 
during his visits to the native courts and 
by mixing with the people in different 
provinces, — .all have their lessons for us. 
An educated Indian gentleman in reading 
parts of the Journal with me, could find 
nothing but ridicule for the little errors 
regarding mythological characters and events 
which are to be found in his accounts here 
and there, due to his ignorance of Sanskrit, 
which had not yet commenced to be studied 
in Kurope, and could hardly appreciate 
the greatness of the man. ^It revealed to 
the writer a sad feature of the conservative 
and selfcenlred Indian temperament, which 
did more than anything else to retard our 
progress. Until we acquire the largeness 
and breadth of mind necessary to judge 
others correctly, and cultivate a true sense 
of proportion, a just standard of comparison 
by which to test ourselves as well as aliens, 
in a word, until we develop the right mental 
altitude, we can hardly expect to make up 
leeway in those directions in which improve- 
ment is essential in order that we may take 
our place among the progressive nations of 
the world. 

Bini.ioPHii.K. 
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THE HOMAGE TO SIVA OR THE GENIUS OF THE EAST 
By Romain Rolland. 


( A I'Yench edition of the excellent book of Ananda Coomaraswami. “The Dance of Siva, 
Fourteen Indian Essays”, has just been published in Paris by Monsieur F. Riedcr, as one of the series of 
books known as “b'oreicn Modern Prose Authors'* which is edited by Leon Ba/algette. The translation 
into French has been ciTected by Madeleine Rolland, sister of Romain Rolland ; and Romain Rolland 
liimself has written, Jay way of presenting the work to the Parisian public, the following Introduction to the 
book, which we reproduce here with his permission. ) 


T O some of us in h'urope, the civilisation 
of the W'est has come to be no longer 
sufiicient or satisfying. Children of the 
West, dissatisfied with the genius of the 
West, we now find ourselves all alone 
straightened into a corner in our ancient 
home, and, without in any way disparaging 
or disowming the finish, the brilliance and 
the heroic energy of a course of thought 
which conquered and dominated the world 
for more than two thousand years, we have 
nevertheless been obliged to admit its 
insufiiciencies an<l its shallow pride. VVe, 
therefore, are some who cast hopeful glances 
towards Asia. 

Asia, the great land, of which Europe is 
but a peninsula, the van-guard of the army, 
the prow or rostrum, so to speak, of the 
heavy ship, weighted with the treasures of 
age-old wisdom. It is from Asia that our 
gods and our ideas have come down to us ; 
but through loss of contact with the natal 
Orient, we in the W'est have, in the course of 
the circuitous march of our peoples in the 
wake of the sun, twisted and distorted the 
universality of these great ideas, in order to 
achieve the objects of our narrow and violent 
endeavours. 

And now, the races of the West find 
themselves cornered in the midst of an inex- 
tricable impasse and are ferociously and 
frightfully mangling one another. Let us 
take away our mind and thoughts from this 
dreadful spectacle of a blood-bespattered 
crowd ! Yes ! In order to find again the 
open air and enjoy it, let us transfer ourselves 
to the high plateaux of Asia ! 

Indeed, Europe has never unlearnt or 
misunderstood the paths and readings of Asia 
when it was a question of pillaging, fleecing 
and exploiting the material wealth of these 


lands, under the banner of Christ and that 
of civilisation. But what advantage has she 
derived from the spiritual treasures of the 
East ? These treasures lie buried in stray 
collections and archaeological museums. A 
few brilliant Academy tourists alone have 
nibbled at the crumbs thereof. 'The spiritual 
life of Europe has not profited therefrom. 

Who, amidst the di.sarray in which the 
chaotic conscience of Europe is now struggling, 
has endeavoured to examine whether tlie 
civilisations of India and China have not 
solaces to offer to our disquietudes, and 
models, perhaps, to our aspirations ? 

The Germans, gifted with a vitality which 
is more importunate and more easily afllicted 
with dissatisfaction, have been the first to 
seek from Asia the food which their famish- 
ed souls failed to find to their taste in 
Europe ; and the catastrophes of the recent 
years have precipitated this moral evolution, 
which is constituted of disillusionment of 
political action and exaltation of the inner 
life. Noble pioneers like the Count Keyser- 
ling have popularised the wisdom of Asia. 
And some of the purest German poets too, 
like Harmann Hesse, have felt the witchery 
of the thought of the East. 

Although similar currents begin to mak<j 
themselves evident in France also, and 
although a few enthusiastic but little-known 
Frenchmen can be reckoned amongst the 
pioneers of the Awakening of Asia, France 
has strictly held itself aloof from this move- 
ment of curiosity and sympathy. The recent 
travel of Rabindranath Tagore and his appeal 
for a common institution of Euro-Asiatic 
culture have nowhere in Europe evoked less 
response and attention than in France. A 
wall of complacent indifference, Alas ! too 
much separates this land from the rest of the 
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life of .the world. Recently, the choleric 
I'ijornson has rightly reproached France for 
this indifference.' But he was not just in 
jailing to recognise the incessant efforts of a 
.inall band of Frenchmen for opening a breach 
in this wall of indifference. And the present 
series of books edited by my friend Bazal- 
gette,* — the fraternal friend in the Whitmanian 
sense of all that is human, — is itself a proof 
thereof. Let us widen this breach ! And let, 
icTOss the opening, the message of India 
.ound forth ! 

Ananda Coomaraswamy is one of those 
i^rcat Indians who, nourished like Tagore on 
the culture of Europe as well as that of Asia, 
have become conscious of the duty of working 
(ovvards the achievement of the union of the 
thoughts of the East with those of the West, 
for the welfare of humanity. The spectacle 
of the recent war which has made manifest 
the immediately impending downfall of the 
iCuropean edifice, has demonstrated to them 
the urgency of their mission. At the same 
time as the poetic voice of Rabindranath 
Tagore invites us to collaborate with his 
International University of Shantiniketan, 
Coomaraswami raises his cry of alarm, and he 
tells us : “Save Asia ! Her idealism is in 
danger ! If you do not do it, tremble lest 
Nemesis should direct against you, through 
the in.strumentality of Asia herself, the very 
imperialism of lucre and violence with which 
you will have armed her ! The degradation 
U Asia will cause your ruin ! Her elevation 
alone will be your happiness !’’ 

But proud Europe does not willingly 
admit that she may have need of Asia w'hom 
she has trampled under foot for centuries 
without even a suspicion crossing her mind 
that she was thereby only playing the role of 
Alaric amidst the ruins of Rome. Rome 
nevertheless conejuered the Barbarian con- 
querors, even as Greece had once conquered 
Rome — even as India and China will finally 
conquer Europe — with their spiritual wisdom 
and greatness of soul ! 

It is the object of Coomaraswami’s book 
to demonstrate the power of thU spiritual 
wisdom and all that it holds in latent reserve, 
|or the greatness and happiness of human- 
‘vind, 

. * The series known as “ Modern Foreign Prose 
f which is included the French translation 

J , , p " P^nce of Siva”. Leon Bazalgette has been 
\v , France to translate the complete works of 
■'ilt Whitman an<| Thoreau. 
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In a collection of essays, apparently 
disjointed but proceeding really from the 
same central idea and converging towards 
the same object, there stand depicted before 
us the calm and comprehensive metaphysical 
thought of India, her conception of the universe, 
her social organisation which was perfect in 
its own time and could also adopt itself to 
the rhythm of new times, the solution which 
India offered for the problem of the woman : 
family, love, marriage, and finally the magic 
revelation of India's art. Through all this 
great structure denoted by the immense soul 
of India, the same spirit of Sovereign synthe- 
sis asserts itself. No negation ! Everything 
is harmonised and adjusted. All the forces 
of life group themselves like a forest with 
a thousand moving hands, conducted by 
Xataraja, the master of the Dance. Every 
detail has its place in the scheme, every being 
has its function, and all are associated in 
the divine concert producing with their diverse 
sounds and with ‘‘dissonances themselves”, in 
the phrase of Heraclitus, ‘‘the most beautiful 
harmony.*’ While in the West a hard and 
cold logic scrupulously separates dissimilari- 
ties, and encloses them, culled and sorted, in 
distinct and separate compartments of 
thought, India taking into consideration the 
natural differences of beings and thoughts- 
tries to combine them amongst themselves, in 
order to establish, in its plenitude, the total 
arid entire unity. Here, the “couples'* of the 
opposites form the Rhythm of Existence. 
Spiritual purity does not fear to ally itself with 
sensual delights ; free sexualism is here 
combined with the highest wisdom. The 
masterpieces of .\rt unite in themselves 
beauty with science and religion. And every- 
where, the Li/c Intense stands out prominent 
in multiform but closely-arranged sheaves. 
Everywhere the regard of the One is evident 
in the centre of millions of eyes. Even as 
Tagore has sung in immortal verses: 

“In every splendour of sound, vision, perfume, 

I will see Thy Infinite Joy residing 

The Taste of the Infinite Liberty 

While a thousand trammels bind me still to 

the wheel " 

Undoubtedly the edifice of this life of 
India reposed entirely on a faith, and ( like 
all faiths ) on a "fragile and impassioned 
hypothesis. But amongst all the faiths of 
Asia and of Europe, the faith of Brahmanical 
India appears to me to be that which embraces 
the maximum of universal thought. 
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Of course, I do not deprecate or disparage 
the other faiths. The ecstatic intcllectualism 
of primitive Buddhism or the smiling serenity 
of Lao-Tse are extremely dear to me ; but I 
note therein sublime moments of exclusion 
and giddy heights of the life of the soul. And 
what makes me love, above all others, the 
Brahmanical philosophy is that it appears to 
comprehend all the faiths of Asia. More than 
all the faiths of Europe, the Brahmanical 
faith could harmonise with the great hypo- 
theses of modern science. 'The Christian 
religions have tried in vain to accommodate 
themselves to the progress of science ; they 
could hardly disengage or tlisembarass them- 
selves from the Heaven of Hippar(|ue and 
Ptolemy which they had leirnt even at the 
time of their inception. On the contrary, 
when, after allowing myself to he carried, 
by the powerful rhythm of Brahmanical 
thought, on the curve of the Lives, ascending 
and descending by turns, I re-enter the 
present century and iind before me prodigious 
efforts of new cosmogonies proceeding from 
the genius of an Einstein or following freely 
from the discoveries of the modern age,* I do 
not find myself in any strange or foreign 
atmosphere. I hear in the course of the 
voyage of my soul across the stellar inlinite. 
into the sidereal abyss, amongst the ‘TJni- 
versal-lsles.’’ the “Spiral \ebulae,” the 
innumerable “Milky \Vay.s,” the millions of 
worlds which roll along the “Space-Time” 
round which rays of stars ever travel and 
create fantastic shapes, ‘ doubles”, and 
mirages on opposite points, — 1 hear, still 
resounding, the cosmic symphony of the 
worlds which succeed one another, disappear 
and reappear, with their living souls, their 
races of men and gods, according to the 
law of the Eternal Becoming, the Brahmani- 
cal Samsara, — >1 hear Shiva dancing in the 
heart of the world, in my heart. 

I do not ask my I'.uropean friends to 
embrace any one faith of Asia ; 1 only invite 
them to taste the happiness of this magnifi- 
cent rhythm, this deep and slow breath. They 
will learn there what the soul of Europe ( and 

* Among others, Ihc admirable cosmic theory 
recently propounded l)y I^mile Belot, Vice- President of 
the French Astronomical Society. ( Sec, in the Maga- 
zine, “Science and Life,” Paris, August-Sentember 
1920, the article j^iving a summary of his great 
labours : "The Origin of the Worlds and the Structure 
of the Universe, in accordance with the Discoveiies 
of Modern Science." 


of America )* is most in need of to-day — the 
calm, the patience, the virile, ncver-Tailing 
hope, the joy, serene “///fet' a lamp in a wind^ 
less placBy which never flickers'"'^ ( Bhagavad: 
Gita ). 

The Occident, excited and exasperated oyer 
the task of achieving social and individual 
happiness, warps and perverts its own life, 
and by its frantic hast 2 nips in the bud, the 
very happiness which it pursues. Like a 
tired-out horse which between its ear-straps 
sees only the blinding road before it, the 
European’s look too sees nothing beyond 
the limits of his individual life or his group, 
his fatherland or his party. Within these 
narrow limits, he longs to realise the human 
ideal. It is necessary for him at all costs to 
prove to himself that he will see with his 
own eyes the realisation of this ideal, or 
( supreme sacrifice which he consents to make 
in deference to the slow character of human 
progress ! ) that hi.s children would be able 
to pluck the fruits of his labours. From this, 
spring those perpetual hopes of a tumultuous 
character, ilestined to an early death and 
invariably shattered, those dreams of Earthly 
Ellens, that precipitation and blind violence 
.so characteristic of the civilisation of the 
West. And when of necessity tlie disillusion- 
inenl comes and this mirage of an ideal 
slips away from one’s lingers, the feeling 
comes that all is lost ; and tlie brief period of 
feverish exaltation is followed by a long 
period of morbid depression. 

T'he great Brahmanical philosophy knows 
nothing of these violent turnings of the 
balancing-pole. It does not expect a miracu- 
lous transformation of the world from one 
war or one revolution or one stroke of merry. 
It takes in within its view immense periods, 
centuries of human ages, the successive lives 
of which, in concentric circles, gravitate and 
slowly proceed towards the Centre, the plact: 
of Deliverance, already realised in certain 
souls of “Precursors”. It never feels discour- 
aged or impatient. It feels it has time ! The 
falls and reverses on its path could not dauni 
it or provoke its ire. Error is not sin, in iL- 
view, but only youthfulness and inexperience. 
It waits for the whole'cycle of Time to gradual 
ly accompli.sh itself. It sees the VV’hee; 
turn and expects. And its regard which 

* It goes without s lying, that all that I wr f'' 
about Europe applies similarly to the European raro ■ 
which have peopled the New World 
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masses Jbeyond the horizons of mutable good 
nid evil, lucidly and calmly judge the Stream 
..l the souls which pass away — indulgent 
i nwards the weakness of the weak and severe 
only for the strong. For, this proud philo- 
sophy demands more from the strong than 
from the weak ; and all its conception of the 
hierarchy of the castes, which appears, on 
lirst appearance, so disdainfully aristocratic, 
is based on the elevated principle ( diametrical- 
ly opposed to the egotistic democracies of 
the West ) that in the measure in which one 
rises in the scale of society, in that same 
measure his duties increase and his rights 
diminish ! Besides, however low one may be, 
every man can elevate himself ; and every 
man knows that he can, sooner or later, 
attain, by the normal change of his existence, 
the culminating point of the Curve, whence, 
tlirough the path of the Return , tlie soul 
will escape all Time and its vicissitudes. 

Thus is elTected the great reconciliation 
of the infinite Diversity of beings and 
de.^ires with the Fternity of the Rhythm 
which binds them all in one same current 
which goes towards Unity. 

But the question is not that this grand 
structure of thought and philosophy should 
Ihrow over h'urope the golden .shadow of its 
cupola. Xo, it is not a question of Hurope 
becoming another Asia. But let Europe not 
wish that Asia should become l^urope ! Let 
Europe learn to respect this great personality 
of w'liich she is only the complement. And 
without wishing ( hopeless dream indeed 1 ) 


to infuse an artificial life into the forms of 
the past, let these two worlds, uniting their 
respective geniuses, pave, by their union, 
the path of the Future ! 

This is the opinion which Ananda 
Coomaraswami nobly and l)oldly expresses at 
the end of his book offering as a corrective 
to the ardent nationalism of Voung India, 
the high Idealism of Asia : 

“For the groat idealists of Voung India, 
mere nationalism never satisfies. Patriotism 

is merely a parochial feeling The 

higher souls have greater and more beautiful 

functions to fulfil 77/c /.//<*, and not 

merely the life of India, demands our loyalty... 

the elllorescence and growth of 

Humanity is worth more to us than a mere 

party victory 'I'he elect people of the 

future cann()t be a nation or a race hut an 
aristocracy of the earth, combining in itself 
the energy of European action with the 

serenity of Asiatic thought ’’ 

The hand thus extended by India, we 
take it and clasp it in our.^. Our cause is 
the same : to rescue human unity and its full 
harmony. lairope, Asia, our forces are 
different. Lejt us unite them for the achieve- 
ment of the common \v«>rk, viz., the greatest 
possible civilisation and highest possible 
human gimius. Teach u.^ to know all, Asia, 
and thv wisdom of living too ! Learn from us 
to act ! 

fiiHuarv /. U)2J. 

Translated by 

L. V. Rama.swami. 


PKAVEK 


Open thou mine eyes that 1 may see 
Beyond the dark night of the 

chasracd soul, 
That in the dewdrop I may find Thy sun. 
Open Thou mine eyes. 

"Shroud me with silence 
.. wherein I may hear 

' Ijy laughter in the cjuiet ancient 

mountains. 


That 1 may sense Thy tidings 

in the storm, 
Shroud me with silence. 

Unfold my heart that 

trembling 1 may know 
The mystic blossoming of world on world 
Deep in that shadowlcss immensity,— 
iMy dreaming heart enfold. 

B, li. Spkigiit. 
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MY Days ih europk 

By Dr. Si duindra Bose, Lecturer, State University or Iowa. 


T he French philosopher Voltaire 
maintained that human nature was 
different in England from what it 
was elsewhere. It does not seem to me 
that Voltaire was altogether right; but 
when I reached France 1 did find a vast 
deal of difference in the psychology of the 
French and the English. The French, 
unlike the English, were quite willing to 
believe a man honest until he proved him* 
self to the contrary. I^et me give an ins- 
tance. The customs officials at Paris 
railroad station refused to open my trunks 
and examine their contents. 

“Did you say you are an American 
citizen ?’* 

“I did.;* 

“All right. You can go. VVe trust 
you.** 

The French, in ray judgment, are much 
nearer to warm Oriental temperament 
than the cold phlegmatic English. Even 
the most obtuse traveler cannot but be 
aware of the subtle spiritual affinity 
between France, and let us say, India. 
Down below the surface there is the 
unmistakable kinship of the French and 
Indian spirit of creative idealism. 

France has suffered more from the 
ravages and horrors of the last war than 
any other country in Europe. Yet I have 
seen evidences to indicate that the French 
are not only willing to forget the suffer- 
ings of the past, but are ready and eager 
to go ahead with the work of the day. 

Unfortunately, France has more than 
her share of unkind critics. They claim 
that France has gone mad with militarism 
and imperialism. Whether that assertion 
is absolutely right or wrong, one can at 
least appreciate the French point of view, 
can at least see that the present nervous- 
ness which is apparently manifested in 
certain quarters in Paris is not wholly 
without a cause. And does not the well- 


known French proverb, “The scalded cat 
fears cold water,** give us a clue to the 
understanding of the public opinion in the 
French Republic ? 

The Frenchman, it seems to me, has 
the widest range of mind of which an 
European is capable. He has very little 
of provincialism in his intellectual make- 
up. If ever there was a cosmopolitan in 
Europe, a Frenchman most emphatically 
is. 

The French ways, whatever their short- 
comings may be, are democratic. There is 
absolutely no colour or race prejudice in 
France. “We have solved the colour prob- 
lem,’* told me a Parisian high up in 
government circles, “by not having any. 
We, in fact, scarcely know what you in 
America mean by colour consciousness. 
That phrase is not to be found in our 
French dictionary.** 

The bar of colour distinction does not 
exist in France. She does not have, never 
did have, any ingrained colour or race 
prejudice. A yellow, brown, or black 
man in France is totally unaware 
of the shadow of “the bar sinister*’ 
which darkens his life almost every 
minute in Anglo-Saxon countries. In 
the social relationship between a 
Frenchman and an Asian, or an African, 
there is no colour line. It is a common 
sight to see raw-boned, jet-black negroe.s 
of the United States go hand in hand with 
dainty French girls on Paris boulevards. 

People are not considered inferior in 
France just Crecause of their race or 
complexion. Whatever inferiority the\ 
may possess is the inferiority only 
opportunity : 

Norman Angell wrote in an American 
paper the other day. 

“In France, the negro members of ihc 
Chamber of Deputies,! or of the legal 
fession, or of the governnlental admiinJ'’ 
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■ tratioi], or of the army and the 
church, have not merely no 
official difficulties, they have no 
social difficulties, in their rela- 
tionship with their white col- 
leagues. Ihey dine in the homes 
of members of the Cabinet, plead 
for white clients in the courts, 
and it would never occur to 
their French colleagues to treat 
them with any sort of social 
exclusion.” 

The French etiquette ia 
a very complex affair, and I 
do not presume to iinder- 
vStadd its philosophy in every 
detail. 1 noticed, however, 
that the French arc very 
courteous to foreigners. A 
Frenchman will think no- 
thing of talking to strangers 
without a formal introduc- 
tion. The average Frenchman 
is kind, gentle, and affable. 

He talks with his hands and 
his eyes, no less than with 
his tongue ; but he is always 
polite. He is the soul of 
courtesy. Even the ordinary 
policeman in the street, who 
has a fierce looking sword 
dangling by his side, is 
courteous. You ask him 
a question— what happens ? 

He comes to attention and 
gives you an elaborate salute. 

Then he proceeds to answer 
your questions most minute- 
ly, and as you start to go, 
he salutes you again. 

The French are among 
the thriftiest people of huropc. They 
waste nothing. l ime and again you sec 
poor folks pick up discarded cigaret stubs 
frojn the street to smoke them again. 
This is not highly sanitary I will admit ; 
but the Frenchman cannot bear to see 
anything go to waste. 

‘^England,” said Winston Churchill, “is 
a paradise for the rich and hell for the 
f)oor.” France is a country not only for 
the wealthy, but for the poor as well. 

' fiere you can buy from a vegetable stand 
'^n the street corner, a penny’s worth of 
i^hced pumpkinf if you like. There you can 


purchase half a banana, if you wish. The 
I'reiichman is indeed an economic soul. 

It was a great jdeasure for me to note 
the keen and .sympathetic interest taken 
by the hVcnch people in matters Indian, 
which range all the way from art and 
literature to politics. A recent striking 
illustration of the active good-will of 
I'rancc towards India is the gift to 
Tagore’s Visvabliarati a complete set of 
French books on Indology. fhese volumes 
were donated by Indian enthusiasts of 
France. In this? connection I cannot help 
thinking of tip' proposal made not long 
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ago by the India Society of London to get 
hold of the priceless art collection of Mr. 
Abanindranath Tagore. The members of 
the Society, apparently eager like harpies 
to make gains from every possible oppor- 
tunity, did not even have money “to put 
it over” ; but they decided to appeal to 
Indian princes to buy these art treasures 
for English people, and take them out of 
India forever. This plan, its sponsors 
generously pointed out, “would bring 
about better understanding between India 
and England” ! Wasn’t that rich ? When 
I told my friends in France about it they 
were prodigal in knowing smiles. They 
remarked that the coniition of the British 
mind, which could suggest such a scheme, 
was pathological ; it needed alienists more 
than art. 

The time is here when no means should 
be omitted to strengthen the growing ties 
of friendship between India and France. 
A forward step in that direction has 
already been taken by the organization 
of the Hindusthani Association of Paris. 
The inaugural program of the society, 
in which I had a humble share, was 
attended among others by ten “immortals” 
of the French Academy and four members 
of the Cabinet. As I stood on the rostrum 
facing that large and distinguished audi- 
ence, which filled to capacity two rooms 
of Musee Gimmet, I realized that the 
soul of France did respond to the heart- 
throbs of Hindusthan. 

From what I have seen of the French 
educational system, it seems that Indian 
students will make no mistake in going 
to France for advanced study and 
research. They will meet with a warm 
welcome in French colleges and universi- 
ties. Moreover, they will find the cost 
of living much more reasonable in France 
than either in England or in America. 

The French professors I met are, in 
their special fields, intellectual giants 
—many of them. Yet they are as profound 
in learning as they are simple in their 
ways. There is no touch of highbrow 
about them. 

The relation between the teacher and 
the student is one of utmost cordiality. 
Usually students have standing invitations 


from their professors to call at,, their 
homes at any time they please. 1 became 
acquainted with a professor of the Univer- 
sity of Paris who not only helps his 
foreign students to write articles and 
prepare addresses in French, but actually 
goes out of his way to hunt rooms for 
them. 

There is an idea in some Anglo-Saxon 
countries that F'rance is a somewhat 
effete nation, which has outlived its 
glowing youth. That is far from being 
true. France is a leader “in the van ward 
of Western civilization,” strong in “the 
illuminating intelligence, the undaunted 
courage, the tireless industry of her 
people.” Capable, self-reliant, and brave, 
she has produced in recent times scores 
of scientists, dramatists, artists and 
novelists. She is today the foremost 
state on the continent of luirope. 

The foreign commentators of J^'rench 
life never fail to notice the decline in both 
marriages and births in I'rance and pre- 
dict that if I'rance fails to remedy the 
facts, she will succuml). 'fhesc critics 
overlook that the l)irths still exceed the 
deaths in number. I'rance, unlike the 
island country across the cliannel, does 
not favour large families. France 
holds to the view that the true national 
strength lies not in its numbers, but in 
its quality. 

Another point which ought not £o be 
passed over in silence : there is a con- 
siderable misunderstanding about the 
French social ethics, fhe misunderstand- 
ing is largely due to the assiini|)tion of 
the tourists who imagine that France is 
exclusively a land of jazz, wines, amours, 
gay night life, faithless wives, and un- 
married mothers. The native Frenchman 
of the better type is apt to consider sucli 
a sweeping charge as being without much 
of ground-work in fact. He has a high 
opinion of himself and his institutions, 
and he is likely to regard the foreigner as 
“the dangerous amoralist, the wolf in 
the French fold.” Tliis is the view which 
has been given expression to in the careful 
study of I^awrence jerrold’s France: He* 
People find (lev Spirit, According F' 
Jerrold, here is what the unembers oi a 
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( Alps in Swit/cri.mcl. 

typ cal I'rcnch family would say about 
its own moral standard : 

‘I^t us first of all beware of outsiders,’ they 
ScV. ‘for ours is the real ark. Can we ever be 
sure of the chastity of a woman who is not of 
I'reneh blood, Prencli breed, with our old tradi- 
tions in the marrow of her bones? The laiglish 
^ charming, but those Ilirlations! 
1 he American girl? So delightfully vivacious, 
such a change from our quiet girls, but— that 
ireedom, that self-centered ness I How about 
her when married ? Simultaneously, can we 
ever be sure that a foreigner will make a decent 
iiisband Chic, distinguished, or enterprising, 
go-aljcad, money-making, they are indeed. Hut 
domestic (pialities, those that make 
husband, a good father, the solid head of a 
■'oiisc— can we be sure of finding tlieni in a man 
through no fault of his own, of course, 
ls never learned at the French hearth to look 
(1: ' ? bei us, after all, keep to 

roclvcs. We may not be so adventurous, so 
- uresque as dthcr peoples. Hut wc are 


content to go on leading our old-fashioned 
lives. The foreigners who come to sec us amuse 
us a great deal. For the serious things of life, 
for the duties of husband and wife and parents, 
for the family virtues, we prefer to stick to our 
own simple traditions. Sometimes we go to a 
cafe, and the foreigners’ vivacious manners there 
divert us for an evening. But afterward we are 
glad to get back to our own quiet, plain French 
home. 

From FVance [ went to vSwit;serland. 

I discovered that while it is a great honor 
to be an American citizen, it has also 
certain disadvantages in Europe where 
every American is supposed to belong to 
the Kockfeller or Morgan family. The 
American must have a well-loaded pocket- 
book for his European tour. When he 
leaves a hotel in England, France, or 
Switzerland, he has to run the gauntlet of 
a half dozen or more employees— from the 
boot’s assistant to the maitre d’hotel 
all standing with outstretched palm, 
waiting for a tip for doing what, after 
a!l, was their duty. These hotel servants 
are a species of despicable profiteers. 

Pedestrian Yankees must be a rarity in 
Switzerland. I shocked one Swiss hotel 
proprietor most severely when I grabbed 
my little two-pound satchel, and started 
to walk for the railroad station only two 
or three blocks from the hotel. 

“Don’t you want a porter to carry 
your valise ?” asked the proprietor. 

“1 think not.” 

“Surely vou want a cab, monsieur?” 

“Oh, no.” 

The hotel man was terribly puzzled. 
It was just impossible for him to under- 
stand how an American and a gentleman 
could get along without a carriage or 
at least a valais ! 

I spent most of my time in Switzerland 
at Geneva. And of all the educational 
institutions I visited there, I was parti- 
cularly impressed by the Municipal 
School of Watch-making. It was founded 
in 1824', and has ever since been an im- 
portant factor in maintaining those high 
traditions of clock and watch-making, for 
which Geneva is famous throughout the 
world. The director of the school 
regretted that there has been only one 
student from India so far, although there 
have been scores from China and Japan. 
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Anjoae*wfao has studied up to matricula- 
tion in India is eligible for admission. 
The medium of instruction is, however, 
French. It takes four years to graduate 
Irom the school. * 

The prime object of my visit to Geneva 
was to confer with the men entrusted 
with the machinery of the League of 
Nations. 1 interviewed many a states- 
man and diplomat at Hotel de Inter- 
national, the headquarters of the League. 
They were very obliging, and furnished 
me with loads of books and pamphlets. 
I could not, however, share their in- 
fatuation about the League of Nations. 
The views they expressed were colored 
hy a sort of sentimental jaundice. 

“What is the plan of the League,** 
1 asked a member of the Permanent 
International Secretariat, “to deliver the 
oppressed nations of r\sia from the yoke 
of J:uropean imperialism ?’* 

“ riiat’s not the concern of the League,*’ 
was his quick response. 

* Students do-^irinj;' fiirtlirr infiirni.'ition should 
coiiiiminic.itc with the* Director of Lcolc Municip;dc 
I lorlogcric*, Rue Nerkcr, ?. CJencv.i, Switzerland. 


The League of Nations may not be 
made up of, as intimated by a New York 
journal, “a professional-criminal class, a 
delectable crew of professional thieves, 
liars, overreachers and confidence men.** 
It is, however, an organuation of the 
victorious nations to keep and hold 
their spoils, to i)romote their “own 
narrowly nationalistic and ruthlessly 
imperialistic interests.** The Leaguers had 
no genuine desire to bring about a re- 
organization of the world on the basis 
of justice and humanity. All they wished, 
in the words of an American periodical, 
IS “a reorganization of the general 
mechanism of economic exploitation, with 
a view to minimizing the risk and cost of 
war.’’ The League is a rotter. 

I have tried to make a first-hand 
acquaintance with the underlying facts 
of the League. If 1 may now be permitted 
to make a suggestion to the Asian, whose 
soul is not dead to the call of his country, 
it will be this : 

Keep out ! Keep out ! Keep out ! 

I] fill of Lihcin I Arts, 

Iowa City, r, S. .1. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT or CHINA 
A IMvRSONAL I.MPKUSSION OF LI Yr.\X-IirNG 
Hy John A. Hkaii.sfoki). 


44 OOME have greatness thrust upon 
^ them.** Such is Li Yuan-hung, now 
for the second time President of 
uie Middle Flowery People’s Kingdom 
\ ^ hang Him Ming Ktio) which we call 
the Republic of China. A less ambitious 
nmn would be hard to find. When 1 
visited him at Wuchang three days after 
of the great revolution in 
‘11, he told me of the thrusting of 
greatness upon him at that time. The 
• Jr ad engineered the rising at the 

®t*gation of Dir. Sun Yat-sen held a 

221/2-6 


sword at his throat and gave him this 
choice : “You must proclaim yourself 
head of the revolution or die immedi- 
ately.** He chose not to die. 1 hardly 
credited the story at the time. It was 
obvious that most of the men in that 
Babel of disorder at the revolutionary 
headquarters were running an enormous 
risk and would be doomed to execution 
if the Imperial Government sent any 
strong force against them. Though Li 
Yuan-hung seemed less fearful than others, 
might it not be that he was trying, 
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through the foreign journalist, to assure 
the Peking rulers of his innocence ? So 
it seemed. But the burly, good-humoured 
soldier, who could laugh over things even 
in that tense atmosphere, had told me the 
simple truth. 

Why had he been chosen for greatness ? 
He had had no part in the engineering of 
the revolution. It was only by the accident 
of the premature bursting of a bomb 
that the outbreak had begun at a time 
when the revolutionists themselves had 
no strong leader to take command. They 
were in urgent need of a man respected 
and loved by the common soldiery of the 
Wuchang garrison. That was the first 
consideration. It was by chance rather 
than design that they chose one who was 
able to win the regard of the Chinese 
people of both North and South, and of 
foreigners also. What the plotters wanted 
at this time was a loyal and enthusiastic 
following of a few thousand fighting men 
who would resist the first onslaught from 
the Imperialists. Li Yuan-hung was the 
friend of the common soldier. His sym- 
pathy for the men in the miserable life 
of the barracks, his efforts to provide 
entertainment and education for them had 
already come to the knowledge of for- 
eigners. And besides, he was honest. A 
Danish merchant in Hankow told me how 
Li A uan-hung, as purchasing officer for 
the local forces, had come to him to buy 
field glasses. Now it was the almost 
universal custom of salesmen in China at 
that time to pay a “commission” to any 
official purchasing goods on behalf of 
the Government— in other words a bribe 
to secure the order. Often there was 
competition in bribery. The merchant 
said something to Li Yuan-hung about 
giving him “the usual commission.” The 
reply was in eflfect this : “1 came here 
because I thought you would not offer 
that.” 

Li was one of the few who realised how 
the custom of “squeeze” ( the popular 
name for commission payments ) was 
ruining China. He declined to receive 
or to give bribes. The consequence was 
that he had remained poor and had been 
kept in a subordinate position while un- 


scrupulous men of far less capacity had 
been promoted over his head. He was 
simple Colonel. 

But Li Yuan-hung in any military 
position was a paradox, ile is one of 
the most pacific-minded men of a pacific 
race. All his victories have been victories 
of peace. Throughout the revolutionary 
fighting in 1011 and 1912 he issued many 
appeals to the forces of both sides to 
renew their friendship and restore peace. 
His proclamations were the very reverse 
of those which Western commanders put 
out during warfare. Where we would 
expect men to proclaim their own divine 
mission and to denounce the vileness of 
the enemy, shrieking about atrocities, here 
was the leader of a most momentous 
revolution asking pardon of his fellow- 
countrymen for his part in the tragedy 
that had brought brother into mortal 
cotiilict with brother. “Peace without 
victory”— the motto which President 
Wilson so readily changed to “force with- 
out stint”— was the motto of Li Yuan- 
hung throughout the conflict, even when 
his’ own life was in imminent danger. 
And peace without victory he attained. 
His forces were utterly defeated by those 
of Yuan Shih-kai, which were supposed 
to be fighting for the Manchu Dynasty 
against the Republican movement. And 
the outcome was that the Manchu rulers 
were compelled to abdicate and the Republic 
was established. Was there ever such a 
land of contradictions ? 

To explain this paradox we should 
have to tell of the tortuous diplomacy 
of Yuan Shih-kai, who was falsely true 
to the Imperial authority until he found 
it in his power to be truly false to the 
Republicans. He secured himself in the 
Presidency, handed a sop to the real 
leader of the revolution. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
and had Li Yuan-hung made Vice- 
] resident. 

Li Yuan-hung continued to hold autho- 
rity at the metropolis of Central China— 
the triple city of Wuchang, Hankow and 
Hanyang. The almost universal respect 
and affection in which he was held made 
peace possible in that region daring 
most difficult period, bf course, there 
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were minor disturbances, including several 
plots agbinst his life. It was long before 
he could be induced to allow the execution 
of any of these conspirators. In other 
parts of China there were tens of thou- 
sands of executions of those who were 
suspected of opposing the authority of 
Vuan Sliih.kai, and I remember one or two 
occasions when forty or more were execu- 
ted in a batch at Wuchang. Rut always 
Li Vuan-hung was accounted a man of 
unique mercy. L visited him often in the 
times of most intense agitation, and found 
him always in kindly humour— worried 
perhaps, but never vindictive. When £ 
went ( as correspondent of the American 
Associated Press ) to ask whether he were 
really dead, as rumour had reported, he 
enjoyed the joke greatly. lie is a man 
who can laugh. 

Li Yuan-hung refused to join the revolt 
ol the Southerners in 1013 against Vuan 
Sliih-kai, who had proved himself false to 
Republican institutions, and had flouted 
the authority of the Parliament. I'he 
(piarrel was a little academic, as the 
Parliament could hardly be described as 
representative. Li Yuan-hung considered 
that China would find her way to a new 
national life more quickly along the path 
of peace than in strife over systems. It 
was difficult to decide whether personal 
ambition or devotion to principle was the 
leading motive of sonic of the leaders on 
l>()th sides. It is impossible to say yet 
whether Li Yuan-hung was right. The 
Southern forces were defeated in 1913, 
but many of the same leaders are still 
upholding the standard of Sun Yat-sen at 
Canton, and certainly their record appears 
far better than that of the military 
usurpers who have held sway at Peking 
during most of the past eight years. 

Li Yuan-hung in those early years of the 
Republic was the one man in favour with 
yrge masses of the people both north and 
south of the Yangtse. Yuan Shih-kai, it 
s<:cms, was afraid of his popularity. He 
re.[ucntly requested him to come to 
Yuan-hung always replied, 
lie truthfully, that he felt his services 
I needed in Central China. At 

uan practically compelled him. The 


Vice-President was taken to Peking and 
was placed on that very island in the 
artificial lake of the Forbidden City where 
the Emperor Kuang Hsu had been held a 
prisoner by the old Empress Dowager. 
All honour was paid to Li Yuan-hung. 
But he was as powerless as a bird in a 
gilded cage. I visited him on that island 
just before leaving China in 191 1. It was 
sad to see his patient impatience with the 
enforced inactivity. He was in great 
distress at that time over the Japanese 
invasion of Shantung. There were tears 
in his e^'cs when he appealed to two of 
us— insignificant newspaper men— to try 
to stir a righteous protest from our 
respective countries against this seizure 
of China’s “sacred province.” I knew 
only too well that the powers which had 
prevented China’s own official protest 
from coming to the knowledge of the 
British people would hardly succumb to 
any effort of mine to I)reak through tlie 
censor’s barrier and reach the popular 
conscience. 

But Li Vuan-hung was not destined to 
waste all his dajs in the prison-palace. 
Yuan Shih-kai, after his unsuccessful 
attempt to set up an imperial throne for 
himself and bis heirs, was gathered to his 
fathers. His prisoner became president. 

And what mighty deeds did he do as 
head of the nation to justify his present 
recall to that office ? None that 1 know 
of. He was not even successful in his 
elforls to reconcile the rival factions. He 
was unable to save his country from the 
encroachment of her neighbour (though 
undoubtedly, by keeping the peace with 
Japan, he helped to prevent a far worse, 
tragedy). He failed also to check the 
rising of the ex-brigand Chang H.sun, who 
tried to restore the infant Emperor. Late 
in 1917 Chang Hsun attacked Peking. 
Li Vuan-hung made no attempt at resist- 
ance, but sought refuge at the Japanese 
Legation. A sad exhibition of weakness 
and insincerity it seemed, on the part of 
one who had wept over his nation’s ill- 
usage at the hands of japan. 1 do not 
know the intimate circumstances, but it 
certainly appeared that foreign correspon- 
dents were justified at the time in condemn- 
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ing Li Yuan-hung as “weak, irresolute.” 
He went into “disgraceful” retirement, 
as F. A. Mackenzie of the London Daily 
Mail recorded. Chang Usun, after a few 
short days of triumph, was easily 
defeated. China became a Republic again. 
But Li Yuan-hung was no longer president. 
Can one imagine any Western choosing 
such a man again for the highest office ? 
It does not seem that Li Yuan-hung 
sought the Presidency at this time any 
more than he sought’the leadership of the 
revolution when a sword was held at his 
throat. He is not considered clever. “He 
has a good heart but a poor head,” the 
Chinese used to say of him. Foreigners 
have still less regard for him. The idol of 
the foreigners in China was Yuan Shih-kai, 
the man of power who asserted his autho- 
rity over the great nation at all costs, 
lopping off the heads of his opponents by 
the myriad. Li Yuan-hung is not the man 
to unite China under one strong central 
authority. Probably the drift toward a 
loose federalism will go on unchecked, 
and the Western moneylenders will be 
distressed ; for it is more difficult for debt- 
collecting diplomats to deal with a multi- 
tude of local Governments and private 
Chinese borrowers than with one great 
central authority. 

Li Y'uan-hung, though he bears the title 
of Field-Marshal, has no army at his 
bidding, as have Wu Pei-fu and Chang 
Tso-lin. In his apparent weakness lies 
his real strength as a leader of China. 
No man who rises to power by military 


force can hope to hold the confidence of a 
people that regards all violence as proof 
of undeveloped character. Military power 
might establish a little brief authority-^ 
it would be brief in Chinese eyes even if it 
lasted a couple of centuries— but such 
authority would be little respected and 
less loved. What they ask of their Presi- 
dent is that he shall reconcile the conflict- 
ing parties and enable the people to 
pursue their daily toll and maintain their 
home life in peace and with more freedom 
than is possible in most of the great 
nations of today. Li Yuan-hung has come 
to the Presidency once more in response 
to the demand for a reconciler. Will he 
fulfil that mission? Can he induce Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen and the present leaders of the 
North to come into friendly co-operation? 
It will not be easy. 

Li Yuan-hung was born in the ancestral 
village about twenty miles from Hankow 
58 years ago. He began training for the 
fighting services at the age of eighteen. 
He was about oO years old when the 
Chino-Japancse war began ; he commanded 
a gunboat in that campaign, in which 
China suffered a great defeat. Afterwards 
he superintended the construction of the 
forts of Nanking. Thence he went to 
Wuchang and was in charge of his regi- 
ment there at the time of the revolution, 
la Vuan-hung, the soldier has a remark- 
able record of successive defeats. Li Yuan- 
hung the man of peace has won great 
victories, and may yet win greater. 


THE SOVliKElGN AS THE HEAD OF RELIGION IN THE MUGHAL EMPIkiv 


I 

E xamples are numerous in Oriental 
history of sovereigns claiming the 
position of the spiritual leader of 
their people. It may have been due to 
the natural vanity of man or to the 
astute political design of securing to one’s 
self the supreme authority in Church and 


State alike, and thereby making the sove- 
reign’s position unassailable, or to a com- 
bination of both these motives. The lord 
of half a million swords does not fed 
happy unless he can flatter himself that 
he has won the unforced love and spon- 
taneous obedience of his subjects. He hns 
a natural weakness for .thinking that he 
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is noi^ as other men are, that he is akin to 
the gods, and that he rules by a divine 
right as a semi-divine being. Flatterers 
bad instilled the same idea into the mind 
of the Roman Emperors and the Stuart 
kings of England. 

It found an easier lodgement in the 
Islamic State. That State is a theocracy, 
and its sovereign, in strict theory, is God’s 
representative on earth. He is the com- 
mander of the faithful in the battlefield 
and the public prayer alike. He is the 
only Khalifa of the time and if he is worthy 
of his position, then the mantle of the 
Arabian Prophet has descended on him, 
and he ought to be not only the leader 
of the national army but also the highest 
living exponent of the faith ( mujtahid ). 
Only the military type of the State and 
exigencies which made a rude unlettered 
soldier instead of a deeply-read theologian 
the only successful sovereign in most 
Islamic lands throughout the middle ages, 
prevented this claim from maturing. The 
actual experience of a long series of centu- 
ries gradually disabused the public mind 
of the idea that the Sultan was necessarily 
also the Mujtahid or Imam. But he 
might be so. 

Anthropomorphism or the worship of 
God in the form of man, is the besetting 
sin of the Aryan race. The Persians 
I Quid not shake it oiV even after their 
conversion to a strictly monotheistic 
religion like Islam, and the variety of 
incarnations adored by the I’ersian people 
along with Islamic tenets proves how 
fertile a field for man worship Iran is. We 
find a full account of these religious move- 
ments in Browne’s Literary History of 
l*ersia ( \ ol. I. Ch. 9). Sufism, to which the 
Persians among all Islamic races have 
made the largest contribution, also 
favours the recognition of inspired or 
superhumanly gifted spiritual preceptors. 

The Insand-kamil or Perfect Man is the 
title given by Muhammadan mystics to 
the highest type of humanity, i.e., the 
theosophist who has realised his oneness 
with God. This theory of the Perfect Man 
IS based on a pantheistic monism which 
’■cgards the Creator (al Haqq) and the 
^i^cature {ah Khalq) as complementary 


aspects of Absolute Being,— or as a Hindu 
would say the Parasha and the Prakriti 
are two aspects of one and the same thing. 
“Man,” as an Arabian mystic writes, 
“unites in himself both the form of God 
and the form of the universe... He is the 
mirror by which God is revealed. ..We 
ourselves are the attributes by which we 
describe God ; our existence is merely aa 
objectification of His existence.”... The 
Perfect Man, who typifies the emanation 
of Absolute Being from itself and its return 
into itself, moves upward through a series 
of illuminations until he ultimately 
becomes merged in the Essence,... when the 
seal of deification is set upon him. He 
now becomes the Pole-star (Qatb) of the 
universe, and the medium through which 
it is preserved ; he is omnipotent, nothing 
is hidden from him ; it is right that man- 
kind should bow down in adoration 
before him, since he is the vicegerent 
(Khalifa) of God in the world [Quran^ II, 
28). Thus, being divine as well as human, 
he forms a connecting link between God 
and created things. According to ortho- 
dox Muslims this representative Superman 
is the Prophet Muhammad... Al Jili holds 
that in every Age Muhammad assumes 
the form of a living saint, and in that 
guise makes himself known to mystics. 
[Encrc/o. Islam^ ii. 510 ] 

So much for the craving of the Sufistic 
Muslims in general and the men of the 
Persian race in special, for a divine teacher 
in a human form in their own age. The 
Hindu is even more ready to welcome an 
avatar, because it is his creed that such 
avatars liave appeared by the million in 
the past and God is sure to incarnate 
Himself when the age requires it by reason 
of the excess of sin and the agony of 
spiritual hunger unsatisfied by the existing 
teachers. {Bhagabat-Gita,) 

II 

While earnest believers were expectant 
for such a superman guru or Lord of the 
Age {Sahib-i'zaman), it would be in accor- 
dance with human nature to find that 
there was a vast number of interested 
people who wished to secure material 
gain by professing religious adoration 
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to the sovereign, as the cynical AI Bada- 
juni has pointed out. 

The religious atmosphere of India was 
(luiveriog with electricity in the first half 
of the 16th century. Chaitanya and 
Nanak preached and converted during 
this period, and their new cieeds, by 
supplying the exact spiritual needs of the 
age, became world-conciuering within India. 
Other movements, deviating from the old 
orthodox faith, also arose in India, as 
has been clearly shown by Blochmann in 
the Introduction to his translation of the 
Aia-i-Akbari, Vol. I, particularly the 
Mahdavi sect, i.e., men on the look out 
for a new Mahdi or Supreme spiritual 
guide. [The Mahdavis lingered in Bijapur 
well beyond the middle of the 17th 
century.] 

The Emperor Akbar was led to claim 
this position, partly by his natural vanity, 
but more by the flattery of his favourites, 
as Al Badayuni has pointed out. 

Though illiterate, he secured his own 
recognition as the miijtahid or infallible 
interpreter of the Kuran and of all dispu- 
ted points of Islamic theology (1579). 
His coquetry with Hinduism, long and 
secret conversations with famous Hindu 
sannyasis and pandits, his edict of tolera- 
tion for all Hindu practices, and finally 
his adoption of several Hindu rules of 
conduct and ceremonies, led the Hindus 
to regard him as one of themselves. They 
styled him Jagat-gmu, or the spiritual 
guide of the universe, while the coterie of 
his Muslim adorers (mostly Persians) 
called him the Insan-i-kamil and the 
Sahib-i-zaman. 

As the religious guide of his subjects, 
Akbar adopted, at first secretly and cauti- 
ously, many of the attributes and preroga- 
tives of a prophet and even of an incarna- 
tion. It excited the intense disgust of his 
orthodox Muslim subje 2 ts and was often 
checked by the fear of a revolt of the 
Muslim soldiery at the call of the old- 
type Mullas. 

I quote from his courtly flatterer 
Abul Fazl 

“Wherever, from lucky circum^fcaiiccs, the 
time arrives that a nation learns to under- 
stand how to worship truth, the people will 


naturally look to their king,...an(f expect him 
to be their spiritual leader as well ; for m king 
possesses, independent of men, the ray of divine 
wisdom. ..Now this is the case with the monarch 
of the present age - Men versed inforetelling 
the future, knew this when his Majesty 
was born, and they have since been waiting 
in joyful expectation. 

“ilis Majesty, however, wisely surrounded 
himself for a time with a veil, as if he were an 
outsider or a stranger to their hopes. Hut can 
man counteract the will of God ? lie could 
not help revealing his intentions.. ..He is now 
the spiritual guide of the nation. He has now 
opened the gate that leads to the right path 
and satisfies the thirst of all that wander 
about panting for truth. 

“Men of all nations, old and young, friends 
and strangers, the far and the near, look upon 
olfering a bow to his majesty as the means 
of solving all their difficulties, and bend down 
in worship on obtaining their desire when 
his maj'^sty leaves the court, there is not a 
hamlet town or city that does not send forth 
crowds of men and women with vow-olferings 
in their hands and prayers on their lips, touching 
the efficacy of their vows [made to the Emperor | 
or proclaiming the accounts of the spiritual 
assistaucc received [ by secretly praying to 
him ] His Majesty gives satisfactory answers 
to every one, and applies remedies to ihcir 
religious perplexities. Not a day passes but 
peopiC bring cups of water to him, liesceching 
him to breathe upon it... Many sick people 
whose diseases the most eminent physicians 
pronounced incurable, have been restored to 
health by this divine means. 

“Notwithstanding every strictness and reluc- 
tance shown by his majesty in admitting 
novices, there arc many thousands, who have 
cast over their shoulders the m.aiitlc of belief, 
and look upon conversion to the .New Faith 
as the means of obtaining every blessing.” 
(.1//I. 1. Hill-lfil).) 

The initiation ceremony and rules of life 
of the members of this new sect arc 
described in the Ain-i-Akhnri^ i. 165-167, 
and 1 need not quote them here. 

In addition to the kiirnish and the 
taslim which all persons presented at court 
had to make to the sovereign, the disciples 
of Akbar had to perform the sijdali or 
prostration by bowing down the forehead 
to the ground. This is an exercise per- 
formed at the Muslim prayer, and there- 
fore the orthodox regarded it as a 
ceremony exclusively due to God. Akbar 
yielded to the public discontent and very 
prudently restricted the prostration to 
the hall of private audience. Its popular 
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n&tni was zaminhos or kissing the ground 
before the throne. This abject mode of 
showing respect prevailed in ancient Persia 
as well as the Hindu States. Religious 
leaders are entitled to it, as we see daily 
around us. Abul Fazl justifies it by 
saying that “ They look upon a prostra- 
tion before his Majesty as a prostration 
befo/eGod; for royalty is an emblem of 
the power of God.” { i. 159 ) 

It was a practice intensely hateful to 
the Muslims, and though Jahangir conti- 
nued it, Shah Jahan had to yield to public 
opinion and abolish it at his accession. 

The darshnniyns^ or men who did not 
begin their day’s work nor break their 
fast without first gazing on the Iimperor’s 
face as on an idol in the morning,— formed 
another sect of his worsliippers, and they 
followed a special set of rules. {Ain, i. 
:i()7.) ■ 

Iwen the slaves of the imperial house- 
hold were, in name at least, converted into 
the l-mperor’s disciples. As the court- 
historian writes, 

“11 is Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes 
the name hnmla or slave ; for he believes that 
Mastership belongs to no one but God. He, 
therefore, calls this class of men chvins, which 
Hindi term signifies a faithful disciple. Tlirough 
his Majesty’s kindness, many of them have 
chosen the road to happiness (i.e. embraced 
Ihe divine faith of Akbar )“. ( Mn i. 125:1. ) 

111 

The tradition of the iMiipcror being 
the spiritual guide of the people and of 
his initiating personal disciples, continued 
in Aurangzib’s reign, though that hmperor 
attiactcd men by his reputation for 
strict orthodoxy, ascetic rigour of life 
and power of working miracles, for which 
he was called Alam^i»ir, Zinda piv ! or 
‘Alaragir the living saint.’ In 1(590, when 
the Emperor was encamped at Badri on 
the bank of the Krishna, Salabat Khan 
the Mir-i tmak presented to him in the 
court of justice a man, who .said, “I have 
come from the far-off land of Bengal, 
wishing to be your Majesty’s disciple. 1 
kope that you- will favour me by granting 
*ny desire ” Aurangzib smiled a sarcastic 
snide and gave the Khan about Rs. 100 

cash and some bits of gold and silver 


to be presented to the man, saying, 
fell him that the favour he . is really 
expecting from me is this !” The man 
flung the money away and threw himself 
into the river, lie was rescued by the 
court attendants. The Emperor ordered 
him to be taken to a famous Muslim 
scholar of Sarhind, with a request to 
.admit him as a disciple. (Masir i‘Alnmgin\ 
;i33-334..) 

As a token of the religious veneration 
paid to the Emperors, they continued 
throughout the Mughal period to be 
addressed by their sons and subjects with 
epithets characteristic of prophets, such 
as Qibla wa r/aba, i.e., the central point 
to which the faithful must turn in prayer, 
like the Black Temple at Mecca or 
Solomon’s Temple at Jerusalem, the Qutb 
or Pole-star of the faith, and Pir wh 
murshid-hnlam-wa alamian or du-jahan or 
din wa dunia, i.e., the spiritual guide and 
preceptor of the world and its inmates, or 
of this world and the next. 

In imitation of Akbar, his contem- 
porary, the Bijapuri Sultan Ibrahim Adil 
Shah 11. took the title of Jagat-guru, He 
is popularly said to have inclined to the 
Hindu faith and practices, lived on milk 
and even worshipped the Hindu god 
Xarsoba in a small temple on the western 
edge of the inner ditch of the citadel 
of his capital. His Muslim historian has 
taken pains to rebut the charge that he 
apostatized from Islam. (ffasatm-i-Salatin, 
259-2ti0, 2(34, ) but admits that in 
popular speech he was called Ja^at-guru. 

[ .Also Bombay Gazetteer, xxiii, (536. ] 

I he Mughal Emperor, as we have seen, 
claimed to be Jagat-gimt or \vorld’s 
Supreme Religious Head. But this Pope 
was married, and it would have been 
inconsistent if his principal wife did not 
partake of his spiritual attributes. Thus 
we find that Jahangir’s wife, a Jodhpur 
princess and the mother of Shah Jahan, 
was entitled the Jagat Gosaini, or female 
Pope of the World I (Tuznk-i-Jahangiri, 5.) 

There are many historical parallels to 
this aspect oi the Mughal monarchy. 
The Abbaside Khalifs of Baghdad rose 
to the throne on the crest of a religions 
movement in favour of the family of 
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Ali and they claimed the spiritual homage 
of the Muslim world by reason of their 
descent from the prophet’s family as 
completely as the political allegiance of 
their subjects. 

So, too, the Safavi dynasty of Persia 
at first created an influence and a strong 
following by posing as religious leaders, 
and then easily seized the throne of 
that country. The Sikh gams began as 
religious guides pure and simple, and 
ended by becoming warriors and rulers 
of men. Even now they are designated 
as the ‘ten Padishahs’ by their votaries. 

IV 

Apart from the position oi Jiignt-garu 
or the direct and personal religious 
preceptor of his subjects or an inspired 
and miracle-working saint, which was 
aspired to by Akbar and Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, and that of a darvish on the 
throne or living saint which Aurangzib 
loved to be called,--the Mughal b.mperor, 
by constitutional law, filled the office 
of the executive head of the dominant 
creed. As the ‘‘Khalifa of the Age” it 
was his duty to enforce the orthodox 
faith, which was the Sunni form of 
Islam. Political considerations and the 
legacy of his more tolerant predecessors 
compelled Aurangzib to use the talents 
of many Shias,— both of Persia and 
Central Asia,— but their lot was not a 
happy one. In the war of succession 
with his brothers in the earlier years 
of his reign, he had owed much to Mir 
jumla, a Shia ; but in his old age his 
bigotry was intensified and made his court 
no place for this sect. We find many 
illustrations of the anti-Shia feeling in 
this Emperor’s letters and even in the 
official history of his reign. 

To him a Shia was a heretic ( rnfizi ), 
and he usually calls the Persians carrion- 
eating demons ( Irani ghaUi-hayahnm ) ; 
but this tone may have been partly due 
to his political rupture with the Safavi 
Shahs. In one of his letters he tells us how 
he pleased with a dagger presented to him 
by a noble man, which was named 
Rafizikash or Shia-slayer, ordered some 
more of the same shape and name to 


be made for him. [Ruqatd-AIamgiri^ J33J. 

The result was that his Shia officers 
had to practise hypocrisy in order to 
save themselves. 

Sarbuland Khan, a grandson of a King 
of Badakhshan, was Aurangzib’s second 
Bakhshi from 1672 to 1979. Once his 
Majesty complained that Sarbuland’s 
words savoured a little of Shia-ism, to 
which the Khan replied, “Yes, many of 
the Sayyids of Bukhara belong to this 
sect. My speech still bears traces of the 
effect of my former association with 
them. But 1 have not been confirmed in 
this faith. Through ill luck, I have 
withdrawn myself from this creed but not 
yet attained to that” ! This Sarbuland 
Khan, we are told by the same authority, 
used to favour the Persians and recom- 
mend them to the Emperor for high 
offices. Though Aurangzib distrusted 
that race, he was forced to employ them 
on account of their unrivalled ability in 
book-keeping and finance. [ Ilamid-ud- 
din’s Abkani^i 38 and 39. ] 

The position of the Shia nobles in 
Aurangzib’s court was bad enough on 
account of their master’s orthodoxy ; 
but it was rendered worse by the jealous 
hostility of the Sunni nobles, most of 
whom belonged to a different race, 
namely the I urani or Central Asian. 
Indeed, in the 18th century, the Persian 
and Turkish parties— or Iranis and 
Turanis as they were called,— were sharply 
divided at the Mughal Court, just as 
they had been under the Bahmani Sultans 
of the Deccan in the 15th, with disastrous 
consequences to the latter. Even European 
visitors like Bernier and Manticci could 
not fail to notice the antagonism of 
interest and sharp contrast of policy 
between these two races in the Delhi 
imperial service, especially when an 
embassy from Persia was expected [Storin 
do Mogor/Uj 50-53, Bernier, 146-153]. 
Marriage did not tend to heal this sect- 
arian conflict, because the Shias naturally 
liked to marry within their own circle, 
and Sunnis were known to have refused 
the hands of Shia brides. Thus, we learn 
from Ilamid-ud-din Khan’s Ahkam that 
Ruhullah Khan I, the Paymaster-General 
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of A^jrangzib ( 1686-1G92 ), made a will 
on bis death-bed, declaring that he had 
renounced the Shia faith for Sunnism, 
and requesting the Emperor to give his 
two daughters in marriage to Sunnis. 
Now, though this Ruhuilah Khan was 
very highly connected,'— his mother being 
a sister of the Emperor’s mother,— the 
hand of his daughter was refused by 
Siadat Khan, a petty nobleman, who 
asked, “How do we know that she too 
holds the Sunni faith ? In case she persists 
in her ancestral religion ( i. c, t>hiaism ), 
what can be done ?“ ( Ahkiun 09. ) 

The Emperor, too, doubted the sincerity 
of Ruhuilah ’s alleged conversion to 
Sunnism, and this surmise was proved 
true. The Khan, on his death-bed, had 
requested the Emperor to send the im- 
perial Qazi ( a Sunni ) to wash and shroud 
iiis corpse. But the Qazi, on reaching the 
Ivhan’s house after his death, was given 
a letter in which the dying man had 
l)egged him to delegate his burial arrange- 
ments to his contidential servant Aga 
Beg. The yazi knew this man to be a 
Siiia theologian and priest disguised as a 
servant, and reported the new develop- 
ment of the case to the Emperor. 
.\uraugzib replied in an indignant tone:— 
“Let the Qazi come away from the 
house. The late Khan had made deception 
hi^ habit in life, and at the time of his 
death too pursued the same detestable sin. 
What concern have 1 with anybody’s 
religions ? T.et Jesus follow his own faith 
aud Moses his own!" 

But the Shias had goed reasons for 
concealing their faith from him." In one 
letter of Aurangzib we read how he was 
alarmed at the coincidence that the pay- 
master and two tiazhns of Lahore were 
l^hias, and immediately ordered that the 
former should be transferred elsewhere. 

. On 3rd Nov. 167^ an old serv.mt ot the days 
uclore Aurangzib's accession was beheaded for cursing 
first three Khalifs. ( il/. A, uo. ) The Kmperor 
Objected to making the word Ali a part of any newly- 
noble's title, (il-/. i 4 . 313.) In one letter he 
arrates with approval how a Sunni murdered a Shia 
sfahan and escaped to safety ! ( I. O. I- * 344 f 
) Persians newly arrived in India should not 
of the ports on the West Coast. 

23%-7 


(KaJimat-Yay, 10 a.) Very late in his reign, 
he objected to the practice of sending the 
bones of rich Shias secretly after death to 
Karbala and Mashhad for burial. This 
he regarded as a superstition. {Ibid. 
12 a.) 

V 

In Mughal India, as in mediaeval 
Europe, education was a branch of religion, 
and the educational expenditure of the 
State was defrayed out of the Alms Fund 
and through the hands of the imperial 
Almoner ( vS'aJr-ti.s-sadur ). We have a 
fnrmnn of the earlier part of Aurangzib’s 
reign which illustrates this arrangement. 
He instructs the diwan of Gujrat that 
every year teachers should be appointed 
at the cost of the State and stipends paid 
to the students according to the recom- 
mendation of the Sadr of the province and 
the attestation (tasaddaq) under the seal 
of the teacher. The money was to be 
paid out of the Public Treasury. The 
grant was very small, as we read of only 
three maulavU being appointed, one at 
Ahmadabad, one at Patan and a third at 
Surat, and only 45 students enjoying the 
subsistence allowance. [ Miratd-AIimadi, 


272.] 

The monasteries (khankas) when not 
endowed by private donors, received larger 
subsidies from the Government, and they 
were expected to play the part of the 
Cathedrals of Christendom in fostering 
theological learning and general edu- 


alion. 

We may conclude our remarks about 
earning in Mugbal India, by relerring 
0 the allied subject of the Court poets, 
rin'se were Persians bom in Iran._ Br all 
he Ivraperors except the puritanical 
ivurangzib they were highly patronised 
ind well rewarded for their odes. Such 
jdesliad lobe written to order to celebrate 
eiclorics, royal marriages, COTOnation, 
birih-day and other court festivities, 
and to supply inscriptions (kntaon) for 
the Emperor’s favourite buildings or chair 
jt State. One of these poets received a 
purse of Ks. 10,000 for a four-line epigram 
Sescribing how a trained leopard struck 
down a wild buffalo before the Emperor 
Jahangir. [Tazkira-i-Sarkbttsb.] 
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These poets, in the 17th century, were 
closely related by birth or marriage to the 
Court physicians, who were mostly 
l^ersians. A runaway physician of the 
Shah of Persia was sure of a cordial wel- 
come at the Court of Delhi.* 

Kven the ladies of these Persian fami- 
lies oi poets and doctors were learned and 
accomplished persons and they were em- 
ployed in the imperial harem to teach the 
princesses and to superintend the Hmpe- 

* Abdul Hamid's ii. 3^); — *S , 

Alamgir-natnah, 45. 


ror’s charity to women. In tl^e last 
capacity the olheer was called Sadr~uth 
nissH or Almoner for women’. The life of 
Siti-un-nissa, the friend of the impress 
iMumtaz Mahal and governess to her 
daughters, gives us a charming picture of 
culture within the harem in the glorious 
times of Shah Jahan. [ See my Studies In 
Muffhal India, pp, 21-20.] 

lAnT'N.\Tn Sakkak 
( I*ninn rniversity Reader shi/i 
, Lecture, 15 Fob, 1921. ) 
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Engijsh. 

Hindu Culturp. : By K. S, Ramaswamy .Sastry, 
B, L. S. Ganesan, Madras. ig 22 . Ptia Rs. j. 

'rhis book of 2*6 pages, well-printed and neatly 
bound, has a foreword from the pen of Sir J«ihn 
Wuodroife, and is written on the same lines as his 
wellknown Is India Civilised f There is a third 
book. The Illusions of New India, by Mr. P. N. 
Bose, which is also written with practically the same 
object. But whereas in the last two books, and 
especially in the last, there is some attempt at offering 
reasoned arguments for the conclusions arrived at, 
and Sir John s book possesses an added interest in 
the fact of its being written by a cultured Western 
whose admiration for our civilisation tickles our 
vanity, the book before us does not profess to offer 
any reasons at all, but is a summary of the conclusions 
arrived at on various aspects of Indian civilisation by 
.appreciative writers, or rather it is a summary of only 
the favourable opinions of those writers, utterly 
ignoring opinions which are unfavourable Kntirely 
one-sided as it is, it has nevertheless its value for 
those students who want to correct the impressions 
formed upon a study of the more numerous class of 
v/riters, mostly Western, who see nothing but evil in 
our civilisation, and who base most of their conclusions 
on our present degraded political and social condition. 
Written from the standpoint of an advocate, the 
book will not of course carry conviction, for which the 
reader will have to look up the original sources, named 


and unnamed, from which the author draws Itis 
inspiration, and if the reicler docs so, as the writer 
of this review has done, the conclusions he will arrive 
at will be hardly as dogmatic and t>ptimislic as llw 
author’s, and his admiration, if he uses the historical 
.and comparative method, which the author call- 'a 
great Western instrument of thought sun- tu 
be productive of great results’ ( p. 177 )i 
riualificd with many misgivings and assume a soberer 
hue, of which be will find no indication in this little 
volume. 

The author was prompted to write this hook 
by the attacks on Indian civilisation in Mr. S. ( 
Mookerji's The Decline and Fall of the Ilindwi, 
which he calls *a small anti waspish booklet, and 
against the author of which he indulges in vehement 
personalities. We are not concerned to defend Mr. 
Mookerji, whose book we have not but we 

notice that Sir John Woodroffe calls him his 'friend 
.and that he has both the courage of his opinions 
and ( for 1 know him ) a strongly-felt attachnn.'nt 
to his country. In fact, it seems to us that those 
Indians who are constantly -singing pavms of glory 
at the altar of Indian civilisation are wanting m 
both, and if we look for truth and originahtyi wc 
will find more of it in books written 'u 

want to rouse their countrymen and explode tnei 
complacent faith by the shock of strong language, on - 
principle that desperate diseases require despe • 
remedies (though calm historic judgment a 
can convince and produce a lasting in 

and we can therefore well understand the sens 
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which Sir P. C. R.iy calls Mr. Mookcrj hook 'the 
hook on India’s regeneration.' 

Sir John WoodrolTe quotes Voltaire who spoke of 
the Hindus as 'a peaceful and innocent peoplci equally 
incap^hlc of hurting others or of defending them- 
s«*lvcb.” The sting of the quotation lies in its tail, 
and to take one aspect only of our civilisation, it is 
worth enquiring how we have become so utterly 
incapable of defending ourKclvcs, and whether the 
attitude of what is, is for the best,’ will help us to 
develop that quality, so essential to our racial self- 
preservation. But the author docs not se»*m to be 
troubled by any qualms on that score, for he is 
ciiiphatically of opinion that Hindu civilisation is 
'predestined to last for ever' ( p. 15 ). 

Throughout, however, there is a subconscious 
vein of mistrust, which is, we believe, responsible for 
many of the exaggerations in which the book 
abounds, in the solidity of the rock of Hindu culture 
on which the author takes his stand, and the author 
seems to be aware that much will have to be surren- 
dered 'to the imperious demands of the Time Spirit 
:n the course of its triumphal progress in the modern 
( P- '.'54 )• 

Thi*' is why perhaps the author cannot shut his 
cvc' to 'a few redeeming features on which alone I 
rely as holding out a promise of better times’ 

{ pp *7^ -77 )• I hcic features, according to our author, 
;irc i new and powerful feeling of faith in science and 
Idvc for scientific study and methods and investiga- 
tions,’ the introduction of the historical and compara- 
tive method of studying social and artistic phenomena, 
the new-born national feeling, the new democratic 
‘^pirit which will ‘bring into existence a more intimate 
vns; of brotherhood and a more vivid sense of mutual 
interdependence,’ collective charity and 'the modern 
|).ission of pity and the joy of social service and social 
emancipation.’ It will also be interesting to cncjuirc 
how many of the orthodox fold would be willing to 
subscribe to the following opinion of their aident 
cham|)lon : 

Nor can one for a moment defend or praise the 
innumerable castes or the caste feuds and jealousies 
•IS they exist in India today. I'liey arc a travesty of 
the real system of caste ..'I'licy arc a source of indivi- 
du.il ileclinc and nationid decay Iso there are sources 
of national decay in the existing Hindu system after 
all • The counteraction of such evils is an act of 
individud duty and of nation.'d righteousness (p. i.so).’’ 

'I'he defence of 1 1 indu culture often consists in the 
hiiniliar trick of claiming every new ami (avour.able 
development as proceeding out of itself. There is no 
harm in this so long as the development is recognised 
as essentially necessary for the growth .ind perfection 
of our civilisation. To t.ake one instance: “Hindu 
culture, leiirnt from its rebellious child Buddhism, which 
jn its haste to get rid of animal sacrifices threw over- 
iKiard the Vedas as well, a new tenderness for life or 
rather an intensification of its old tenderness for life. 
^ j^^rnt from Islam, which pcrsccuicd it but could not 
^'ibdue it, a new and intimate sense of brotherhood or 
atiicr an intensification of its old sense of brolhcr- 
It learnt also to realise more intensely that 
worship IS a means and not an end. It learnt 
don.' . it must not forget the ITanscen- 

in His immanence. Not one element 
newly learnt. But the new emphasis on some of 


its old aspects and elements was itself of the greatest 
value” (p. 119). 

There is much truth in what the author says on 
the comparative merits of eastern and western culture, 
if we remember, as he says elsewhere ( p. •'), that this 
docs not imply the absence of some elements in the 
one which the other possesses, but is rather a difference 
of emphasis than of content. “Riich, in fact, is the 
complement of the other. The degradation of the one 
is in the limiting of the inner vision to the earth, the 
revelling in natural and human beauty as the only 
summations of loveliness, and the worship of mere 
machinery. The degradation of the other is in vague 
abstraction, the forgetting of manifest Godhead in the 
search after the unmanifested Beauty, and mere 
quietism. The danger of the one is undignified rest in 
intermediate satisfactions, 'fhe danger of the other 
is non-attainment of distant satisfactions. The fulfil- 
ment of the one is in a clear rationality a clear vision 
of earthly beauty, and a clarity of earthly enjoyment. 
The lulfilment of the other is in spiritual reahs »ti' .n, 
a vision of licavenly enjoyment, and a clarity of spiri- 
tual joy” ( p. 77 ). 

In the hands of a discriminating reade*-, the book 
will prove useful, but as they are not in the majority, 
we can safely predict that the book will have a large 
sale, though we are not so sure of its producing the 
right elfcct, the sort of effect, that is, that will prove 
really beneficial to the country. 

Sl’EECllE.S AND WRITINGS OF M. K. GANDIII 
(7 .1. Xatesan Co,, Madras. Third Edition, Es, .y, 
Pp, + M + 

rhe publisher.*, truly call this 'an exhaustive, 
comprehensive, and thoroughly up to dale edition.* It 
contains a detailed table of contents, an Index, 
appendices containing foreign appreciations and other 
matters, a detailed biographical sketch, and extracts 
from articles in the Young India And Xavajibun, 
The volume begins with South Africa and ends «iih 
the Mahatma's incarceration in Ahmedabad Jail, 
riiis big volume, neatly printed and nicely bound in 
cloth, is being olfored to ihe public at the moderate 
price of Ks. and is sure to be sold out in no lime. 
The foreign appreciations show that more than any 
Indian on the hori/fon of India, the Mahatma succeeded 
in attracting the attention of the apathetic West to 
Indian affairs. And of all the Indian appreci-itions, 
we arc glad to note, none is more whole-hearted and 
full-throated than rliat of the other great man of India 
who h.is now become a worldfigure. Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore. It reminds us of the wellknown Sanskrit 
adage, that it is only the great who appreciate the 
great. 

'The Tiu'tii of Bike : By Barimlm Kumar 
Chose. The “/Irm” qificc, Pondicherry, ii) 22 , S. 
Canesnn, Madras. 

In this beautifully got up pamphlet, in language 
not unworthy of Aurobindo himself, his younger brother 
hints somewhat mystically at the dawn of a new era 
and speaks of a sy nthetic resurrection ; of 1 oMoyisni, 

he says that India has evolved infinitely greater veri- 
ties than tha\ hut those wlio would hue to have an 
idea as to what those verities arc. will be lost in a 
ma/e of brilliant word painting. The b joklet ends in 
;i note which is however quite clear. vVe quote from 
the last paragraph: "Already harbingers of the new 
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race are coining into the world bringing the new light 
and emanating the supraniental powers ; thcs2 are our 
spiritual men and avatars... That is what Aurobindo 
is bringing into the world. He has already ensouled 
the truth and is perfecting it in himself and others in 
order to show that it is iiossible for man to be divine.” 
M. Paul Kichard and mr. Aurobindo Ghose's brother 
have fully prepared us for the advent of the next 
avatar. Now tnat Tolstoyism h.is gone down with the 
Mahatma, it was time for Mr, Aurobindo (ihose to 
display his cards. 

Thk Makini; of a REi'unLic : By Kevin 
R. O'Shiel, S. Gatiesau, Maihns, ig23. Price 
Rs, r-S o. 

Mr. O'Shiel, a gifted Irish writer, narrates in these 
pages the thrilling story of how America wrought her 
freedom. 'I'he United States did not challenge 
imperial supremacy without courting an extremely 
intensive repression campaign. Her meetings and 
organizations were suppressed as illegal’, dis.iiTectcd 
persons were deported and martial haw was proclaimed. 
America, as Ireland, had licr ‘loyalists' loo, who 
ranged themselves against the patriots, urged there- 
to either by fear or by self-interest and wepc guilty 
of traitorous deeds. But America flinclicd not. She 
answered the onslaughts on her freedom with an 
intensive and rigorous boycott resulting in a loss of 
^3,000,000 to Kngland. Her women organised as 
the ‘daughters of freedom', .sat at the spinning wheel to 
clothe the country, while all, excluding faint liearts, 
worked for economic freedom. ‘‘Freedom’s high- 
way is a narrow and a thorny road bestrewn with 
many obstacles, and th.osc who would walk there 
must have perseverance, earnestness, self-restraint, 
and above all, courage, moral as well as physical. 
An academic belief in liberty is well enough, but it 
will never set free a country.’ 

The Aims of I.ahour : By (he Ri. Ihn'hle 
Arthur Henderson, M P., Seereinry of the Labour 
Party, S, Ganesan, Madras. jq23, 

'I'his little book was issued by tlic author 
in December 1917 when he was a member of the 
Imperial War Cabinet. 'I’lic War was still in progress 
when the articles were written, and an appeal to 
moral principles w'as then in vogue As l.ccky has 
truly said, 'the essential qualities of national greatness 
are moral, not material"... If democracy .is to take 
full advantage of the glorious opjiortuniles before it, 
it can only be as a people individually strong in 
determination, and iired by moral passion and lofty 
ideals led by men and women inspired to action by 
high purpose and unselfish ambition . Democracy will 
be effective in proportion to the intensity of its spiritual 
and moral faith, and the power of democracy as a 
whole will be measured by the loyalty of the individual 
to principle and by his belief in the moral power of 
right as against wrong.” J'he democratic ideal is 
thus set forth ; "We must ensure that what is 
presently to be built up is a new social order, 
based not on fighting but on fraternity,'— not on the 
Competitive struggle for the means of bare life, but 
on a deliberately planned cooperation in production 
and distribution for the benefit of all who participate 
by hand or by brain — not on the utmost possible 
inequality of riches, but on a systematic approach 
towards a healthy equality of material circumstances 


for every person born into the world— npl on a 
dominion over subject rations, subject races, subject 
colonies, subject classes, or a subject sex, but in 
industry as well as in government, on that equal 
freedom, that general consciousness of consent, and 
that widest possible participation in power, ^ both 
economic and political, which is characteristic of 
true democracy.” The following beautiful and 
inspiring poem of John Addington Symonds is quoted 
in the title page .- 

These things shall be I a loftier race 
Than ere the world hath known shall rise, 
With dame of freedom in their souls, 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 

They shall be gentle, brave and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth, and fire, and sea, and air. 

Nation with nation, land with land. 

Inarmed shall live as comrades free : 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 

New arts shall bloom of loftier mould 
And mightier music fill the skies. 

And every life shall be a song 
When all the earth is p.aradise. 

(ii Ri' Arjan Dev : The Fifth Sikh Cunt. ( \n. 
I of Sikh Literature scries ). International Print iiii* 
Works, Karachi, .U. 4, 

This pamphlet gives an inspiring account of tlii: 
fifth Sikh (luru. The lives of the Sikh (hirus prL'';(-nl 
instances of noble self-sacrifice, unllinching coiir.'iiic 
and consl.'incy, and licroic martyrdom which h.ivt* 
hardly been excelled ;iny where in tlie world -ind 
as such they are well worth study in these cla\s 
of waning faith .ind polished manners and mercenary 
ideals. 

The (iovKRNMKNT 01 ' India : .1 hriit hii^torurd 
survey of (yarlianienlary lei^islation refatinff to India. 
By Sir Courtney Hhert. Oxford, at the Clarcndo i 
Press, 1 ^ 32 , 

rhib book is written somewhat on the lines «.'l 
Cowell’s Tagore Law l.eclures with which our law 
students am familiar, 'fhe author divides the 
development of British power in India "'nto three, or 
possibly four, periods” the first period terminating 
with the grant of the Dewani, the second with the 
Sepoy Mutiny and the transfer of the sovereignty 
from the East India Company to the Crown, the 
third with the Morcly-Minto reforms. 'Perhaps a 
fourth period sliould now be added and might be 
called the period of constitutional experiments.' 

"The Act of I (joy undoubtedly accelerated the pace 
of constitutional cli.inge.s, a pace which was further 
accelerated by the events of tlic great war. Botli 
Lord Morley and l.ord Minto expressly' disclainicrt 
any desire or intention to advance towards parlia- 
mentary or responsible government, tut events are 
stronger than reformers, and the goal which w;i^ 
emphatically disclaimed in 1908 was as emphatically 
and authoritatively announced in August 191 7 *'’ 

"The royal message ( read at the inauguration 
of the new Indian legislature on February 9 » 
1921, j contained the following significant pas.sa^e - 
*For years, it may be for generations, 1‘ 

and loyal Indians have dreamed of Swaraj for tnci 
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Mothcrjjind. Tml^ you have the beginnings of Swaraj 
within my Kmpire, and the widest scope and ample 
,i[>portunity for progress to the liberty which my 
other Dominions enjoy 7’’ 

'I'he author concludes : “The ideal aimed at 
hy the British Government in India had previously 
been a benevolent despotism administered by an 
intelligent bureaucracy. That ideal has now to be 
reconciled with the desire for self-government with 
which all Englishmen arc bound by their instincts 
and traditions to sympathisci and which no Knglish- 
niaii can alTord to condemn... the executive and 
legislature at Westminister can best discharge their 
imperial responsibilities by giving as free a scope as 
possible to the trial of the great experiment which 
they have authorized and by refraining from any 
(orm of unnecessary, captious, or irritating criticism. 
Some ten yc-ars henre, when the Statutory Commission 
has reported, it will be easier to say where, how and 
wliv the experiment has succeeded or failed. In the 
meantime our watchword should be patience, sym- 
pathy and hope.’’ 

Ckeative Revolution : By Prof, T. A. Vas'tvani. 
Ganesh df Ct>., Madras, Price Rs, r-8-o. H)22, 

'I’his is one more volume from the prohfic pen of 
I’rol. N'aswani, in which he re states his political creed 
in twenty short articles. India’s future is not in a 
revolt, but in a re-evolution, not in sword and blood- 
shed. but in return to her own life, in a patient building 
iip <if Swaraj, in education, in rural life, in cottage 
industries, in Swadeshi courts, in the making of new 
minds. We shall be great in the day we recover faith 
in ourselves. 

The Ki'ernyl Wisdom ; By Paul Riclnnl. 

/. (iiiucsh Co,, Madrub, tg22, 

rii.s book is neatly printed and strongly bound in 
« loth and as regards get up, would do credit to any 
European lirm. 

riu contents arc as striking as they arc novel in 
vh. raster. This is the first of three \olumcs in which 
tlie work will be completed. 'Flic best thoughts of the 
best icligious and cthic;d writers in all languages, the 
nv)‘,t inspiring sayings of great authors, the profound- 
fsl passages from the scriptures of all nations have 
hctai culled and grouped togctlicr under appropriate 
licadings— The Upanishads, Buddhist literature, Islam, 
Judaism, Chn.stianity, Ainiel, ICmerson, Schopcnh.iuer, 
Pascal, Montaigne, Kant, cte., among modern authors, 
ancient classical writers of Greece .and Rome, Chinese, 
Japanc.se, Egyptian, Persian thinkers, even Habism 
and IJ.ah.aisin — all have been laid under contribution. 
Kainkrishna Paramhamsa is frecjiiently i]uoted. It is 
really a collection of immortal thoughts, culled from 
every known source. The book is worth its weight 
•n gold, and should be of immense help to those who 
■^pirc to live the noble life. 

Pul. 

N\ iNE IN Ancient India : Bv PhircrdrakrisJnui 
"'w. /A d. Published by K. M, Conuer Co, ijo 

St/'cef Calcutta. Ph, Ki, Price i s, b d, or 
i-i ns. ' ‘ 

dr quotations, from various sources, on wine 

inking in Ancient India with author’s remarks. 


The Ethical and Reliuious iqiiLo.sopiiY of 
Idealism : By M. C. Mtikhcrjee, .1/. ^\ , Professor of 
English Literature and Moral Philosophy, Piviing 
Christian College. Available at the North Indian 
Christian Tract and Book Society, Allahabad. Pp. 
X/A'+ Price Rs. j-S ( cloth ). 

In the author’s prefatory note we find the follow- 
ing passage : • - 

“I have found great help from two sources. The 
first is the writings of British Idealism which has in a 
way anticipated this task and has grappled with the 
ph)blcm of how to be true to the old traditional thought 
and yet outgrow its insularity : the second, the Christian 
standpoint. I have not found Christian experience, 

I humbly beg to add, an intellectual lumber ; but a 
very present help instead in all intellectual difficulty. 
Eurthcr, that it is my conviction, that in the national 
synthesis awaiting our country, Cliristianity will play 
an increasing part not merely as an adjunct of Western 
Civilization, but as an independent force”. 

The “Introductinn" has been written by Professor 
J. S. Mackenzie w.;o considers the book “to be a 
work of real value". 

The book is divided into two parts, vis. ; — 

( i ) Idealism and the Ethics of .\Iaitincau. 

( li ) Idealism and Christian Theism, 
and, in fact, these two parts are really independent 
works even having different paginations, only bound 
under one cover. 

The first part is divided into live chapters, the 
subjects dealt witli being ( i ) M.irtincau on tlie object 
and mode of moral judgment, ( 2 } Idealism and the 
conception of l.aw, (,Ols .Martincau's Ethics Indivi* 
dualistk ’’ ( 4 ) ^lartincau's View of Mural Freedom 
and Idealism and ( 5 ) Idealism and the X’alidity of 
the Moral Idealism. The (lood as self-contradictory. 

Our author ha.s not followed any particular philo- 
sopher in nriting the book. His object is to make a 
synthcsi.s of Idealism .and Martincau’s Intuitionalism, 
.and his criticisms of these are acute and interesting. 
In this connection the author lia.s ably criticised the 
ethical tlicorics of Kashdall, Mackenzie and other 
moralists. 

The second part of the book is divided into four 
chapters, viz., — 

{ I ) Professor Pringle — Patteson on CTe/ition, ( 2 ) 
God and the .Absolute, ( 3 ) Idealism and I mm rtality 
and f 4 ) Idealism and the Problem of 1‘ivil. 

This part also is carefully written, and worth read- 
ing. Hut his interpretation of the monislir doctrine 
“ Tat hvam asi'* is wrong and wh.al he says of Christ’s 
monistic idcra is more than doubtful. Even. Professor 
M.ackenzic writes in the Introduction— 

“ I cannot, however, ({uitc follow him in thinking 
th.at some of those affirmations of Unity that are so 
common in India, such as ' I am God ’ or ' Tat iwam 
asi ’’ can be justified, except in a .*«ort of anticipatory 
sen«ie. I may add that, so far as I can make out from 
a study of th? record, it does not appear that Christ 
adopted any such mode of statement. The passages 
in which he appears to do so are of very questionable 
.authenticity and are outweighed by others in which 
it seems clear that he explicitly rejects any such 
idcntific.ation. '* 

The author Iins not explained wh.at he means by 
“ Christian theism ” and where it differs from “Deism 
or popular theism or from phibsophic Theisms, 
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We have not been able to accept our author^ Chr‘L‘'to- 
logry wliicli is now obsolete except annn^ orthodox 
( iiristians. But his Christianity does not form any 
essential part of the book and may be safely ignored. 

'rhe book is a valuable production and we have 
read it with interest and profit. 

MAifESt IIANDRA (tllOSIl. 

"A Hlstorv I’ Indiw Piiilosopmv” : Uy 
Siirendranalh Da. .If. d., Ph. />. Vol. /, 

Cambyiiijfe. iq2J, 

Since the time when H. P. Colebrook opened the 
field of research in Indian Philosophy by his celebrated 
essays, European knowlcd}>e on that subject has been 
gradually progressing. The investigation of this 
subject will probably open the richest store of pro- 
found and subtle philosophic thought humanity has 
ever produced, and it is going on in different 
countries without interruption and a very considerable 
amount of work Ins been acliieved and many results 
established. Some of the Indian Philosophical 
Systems have been particularly favoured. The 
Samkhya and Vedanta among the Hrahrnanical 
systems, the Bauddhas and Jainas among the non- 
brahmanical, have seen their principal texts edited 
and translated, their philosophical constructions 
analysed, but great a.s the work already done may 
be, it is a very long way from completion. Not 
only are the beginnings of the principal systems 
and their oldest period merged in darkness, but 
even some of the later developments, where materia s 
abound in profusion, have as yet not been seriously 
tackled. Such outstanding personalities as the 
Vedantists Sriliarsha and Madhusfidana Sarasvati 
have not yet been introduced to the European 
Scientific world, 'fhe greatest Buddhist philosophers 
Dignaga and Dharmaklrti arc hardly known cither 
in India or in Europe. Nevertheless the time is come 
when some general review of the whole field be- 
comes to a certain extent possible and highly 
desirable. 

Such a work has been undertaken by S. D.isgupta, 
Professor of Sanskrit, Chittagong College, Bengal, 
under the title “A History of Indian Philosophy”, 
the first volume of which has just appeared from 
the Cambridge University Press. It is the object 
of this short notice to draw the attention of the 
readers of this Review to this remarkable publica- 
tion. The author being Indian by birth has 
studied his n^itive s^stras from infancy and as a matter 
of course, in many a subject he possesses a know- 
ledge vastly superior to what an^ European Professor 
of Sanskrit can hope to acquire, but in addition 
to that he devoted much time to the study of 
European Philosophy and may be said to possess 
a thorough and profound knowledge of it. Thus 
it is that in “his person we have an excellent 
example of the wholehearted cooperation of the 
scholarships of the Occident and the orient which is 
an indispensable condition of progress in the fields 
of research. An Indian of the old scliocl might 
possess vast and profound knowledge of his philoso- 
phical systems, but this knowledge will be so to say 
dead, i e., of no avail to European scholarship, with 
which he cannot even come in touch. But to 
express Sainkara in the terms of Schopenhauer and 
Spino/a, or Dharmaklrti in the terms of Kantian 
philosophy is the only manner of making them 


understood. Exception has been sometimes /taken to 
such comparisons and the fear has been expressed 
that by such methods wc arc modernising or 
Europeanising Indian conceptions, putting into the 
mouth of ancient Hindus ideas they never Iiad dreamt 
of. But this censure can affect only superficial, 
unfounded and hasty comparisons, liie problems 
which philosophy went in to solve were the same in 
India as in l^urope, the methods of course were (piitc 
different and the object of tlic historian is to trace 
the continuity ol probleiui through the diversity of 
mcthod.s. 

In bis first volume Brofes.sor Disgupta deals 
with the buddhist and Jaina systems and with the 
six chief brahminioal ones. The most brilliant prirt 
of his exposition is tint in which he de-als with the 
Sjiinkhya system. In a previous work upon the 
Yoga system* he has already exposed his views 
on th.'it system, and so high an .'luthoiity as Profes- 
sor H. Jacobi of the Bonn I'nivcrsity, had had no 
hesitation in calling this work “brilliant* and ‘acute' f. 
The Sjinikliya system is perhaps tlic one best known 
in Europe tliroiigb Professor Garbe’s various and 
numerous works on it. Nevertheless .some funda- 
mental features of the system remained a puzzle. 
The buddhi is j ida, i. c., consciousness unconscious, 
that everything consists of the mysterious stutK 
called gum.s, which nevertheless represemt one single 
matter -Pnii/hana and thc->e could not be made 
comprehensible cither by themselves or by any 
historical review of them and were tacitly (Jispo.sed 
of as want of logic in tlic Indian mind. Hut con- 
vinced as 1 am th.al tlic Indian mind posses^^C' 
rather an excess, tlian a deficit of logic, I am alway.s 
restive at .such explanations. Proiessor Dasgupti 
makes it plausible that at lea^t -omc of the Samkliy.i 
schools understood unrier sattva intelligence stiii). 
under rajas— energy '-tufl, tamis — in iss stuff. Wc 
thus have three fundamental elements, mind, mailer 
and energy, which are (juitc intelligible by tlicmselvc- 
as fundamental principles of existence and on the 
other hand arc historically linked up with other 
Indian systems where they appear, of course, under 
dillcrcnt names. In his analysis of Buddhist 
Abhidharma, Vasubandliu reduces the system of 
c cmenl'i—iNiut'ntns — to tlic same three fundamental 
elements c.'illed rn/xi vijnana and mailer, 

mind anrl forces. Moreover the sattva intclligcncL 
stuff is very similar to the buddhist representation 
ol riipaprasada, a translucent stuff of which all 
sense organs arc composed of. Prof Dasgupta 
following Dr. Sil calls these fundamental elements 
“re.ils’' and Prakriti is only a special condition of 
equilibrium between them. I would prefer the terms 
“fundamental element* as the translation of guna in 
this light to the term "real* which, if the Herbartian 
reals arc alluded to, is rather obsolete and docs not 
suggest anything definite by itself. (.)f course sudj 
an interpretation of the gunas puls the unity and 
reality of the Prakrit! in danger and there has^ been 
no deficiency in later (ittcmpts to escape the difl'iculty 

* ‘The Study of PatanjalP by S. Dasgupta, 
Calcutta University, 1922. 

t Deutsche l.ittcraturc /citung, S. 4. 23 , article 011 
HliagavadgitA 'gcistvollen und scharfsinnigen Bucli 
The Study of Patanjali.” 
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by new , interpretations, i. e., that of Venkata. It is 
^'cnerally believed in iiurope by Prof. Ciarbe and 
others that the atomic theory of matter is inconsist- 
ent with the Samkhya system and the occurrence of 
the term paramanu in the yo^a sutras has been 
explained as not implying technical meaning. There- 
fore Vijnana Bhikshu has been supposed to have 
introduced into the system a theory which is al- 
together foreign to it. Professor Dasgupta makes 
it clear that there is no more contradiction for the 
Samkhya to admit atoms than there is in admitting 
the existence of mahftbhiitas and tanmStras and 
indeed all other tattvas. 

It is in the nature of the subject that the history 
nf Indian philosophy consists in a number of separate 
histories of dilTerent systems. Sucli an arrange- 
ment is at the present stage of our knowledge 
unavoidable though it involves some diHiculties. 
I'hiis for example the question arises, where is the 
Buddiiist construction of logic to be dealt with 
ill the history of Ihiddhist philosophy or in the 
history of the Nyaya system Its connection with 
the Buddhist religion is not ho close as to be inse- 
parable. The ribelan histoiian Bu stan rinno-clie 
informs us in bis "History of Keligion” ( chos-ibyun ) 
that logic was regarded by many as a profane 
science and included in the section of general or 
te hnical sciences. On the other hand in the develop- 
ment of the Nytya-Vaiseshika system the works 
of the Buddhist Dignaga and Dharmakirti occupy 
siicli a permanent position that it is quite impos- 
sible to omit them at this place. I'he same applies 
partly to the connection between the Nyaya- Vaise- 
‘'liika and Mimansa systems, 'rhough we do not 
go *>0 far as to admit that N’aiseshika was only a 
br.’incii of Mimansa, as Prof. Dasgupta seems to 
believe, nevertheless the connection in some parts is 
"o do- ■ as t<» make separation ditlicult. In future 
when all these intcrconne' lions have been detected 
by detailed investigations a general liistory will be 
p« rliajis possible ; at present Prof. Dasgupt.i acted 
wkdy in keeping to the old arrangement. A full 
cliseusshjn of all the question- raised by Profess' r 
Dasgupta’s work would requite nearly as much 
''pacc as his book itself occupies. Reserving a fuller 
discussion for a future occasion we at present 
would be glad if this short notice succeeds in draw- 
ing to it all the .'itiention which such a gre.at work 
d* ‘Starves. 

Til. STruEKiiAr.sKi, 

Prolissor of the l-niversity ol Petrogr.a<l, and 
Member of the Russian Academy of Sciences. 

A llisToKY OK Indian' Pim.osoiMiY \'oi.. I : 
/b' Snrcndvanaih Dus ihiptn, .1/..I., /’/i. D., Pi\f/cssor 
(iovcft nvut 

l‘ti'turvr in !i in the I’nivcrsity cf C>inthritiiif. 

hy the CnmhriJire I'niiu-rsii y Pft'.ss, I.i>ndou 

l iie book is divided into ten Ch ipters, vi/. 

P, Introductory, (ii) I'he Vedas, Prahmanas and 
Hieir Philosophy, (iii) The Karlicr Fpanishads. (iv) 


CVIII) riie Nyaya-Vaisesika Philosopny. 
Ilf li Philosophy and (x) The Sankara School 

'c Vedanta and also an Index ( pp. ). 


The Vcdic and Brahmanic Period has been 
briefly dealt with, 'i'he treatment of the L'panishadic 
Period is also brief. Many works on the subject has 
already been published and the author has therefore 
limited himself to the dominant current Howing 
through the earlier Upanishads. Regarding the Bud- 
dhistic Philosophy, the author sa>s — "My treatment 
of early Buddhism is in some pl.ces of an inconclusive 
character. 'Fhis is largely due to the inconclusive 
character of the texts whicli were put into writing 
long after Buddha in the form of dialogues and 
where the precision and directness required in 
philosophy were not contemplated, 'fhis has given 
rise to a number of theories about the interpretations 
of the Philosophical problems of early Biiddhinm 
among modern Buddhist scholars and it is not 
always easy to decide one way or the other without 
running the risk of being dogmatic ; and the scope 
of my work was .ilso too limited to allow me to indulge 
in very elaborate discussions of textual diMiculties. 
But still 1 also have in many places formed theories 
of my own, whether they arc right or wrong, it will be 
for schoIar.s to judge.*' 

In one place the author say>— “With the I'pani- 
shads the highest truth was the permanent self, the 
bliss, but with the Buddha there was nothing perma- 
nent. This is the cordial truth of Buddhism... There 
is no Brahman or Supreme permanent reality" 
( page III). Ves, this i.s the accepted opinion. 
But \vc venture to dilTer. Buddha has, at least in 
two places, posited the existence of the Absolute 
(Vide I'dana, Patalgami, 2— 4 ; and Iti— Vuttaka, 
4.^ ). What is called the unborn, unoriginaled, 
uncrciited, uncom pounded in these places is the 
same as the Brahman of N'anjavalkya and Sankara. 
.Moreover the Nirvana of Buddha is nothing but the 
Nirgnna Brahman of th.e I’panishads. 

'I'he chapters on the Jaina Philosophy and the 
Kapila and the Patanj.ala Systems are well written, 
rhe author has criticised the Samkhya Philosophy 
from the Nyaya-standpoint. Some of his remarks 
arc acute. But in one place he says : — 

"Again their r.osmolot'y of a mahat, aliainkara, 
the tanm.'itras is all a scries of assumptions never 
testified by experience nor by reasbn. They are all 
a series of hopeless and foolish blunders'’ ( p. 276). 
'Fhis -lriv.tiire is unjustifiable. We may well compare 
Prakriti to Sushupfi ( Deep sleep ) and Ahamkara 
( egoism ) is the fully-developed stage of self-conscious- 
ness. I'he mahat which is also called Buddhi, i-» an 
intermediate stage Whatever may be the modern 
interpretation of Btuidhi, originally it must have been 
the *inst-aumki’nt\i’' state of Prakriti— a state which 
may be comp.ared to that of a child or that of a man 
will! i- iu*,t aw.ikened from sleep. I’he five fanmatras 
are psychic elements of sound, t-.uch, colour, savour 
and odour. The Mahabhitfas are e.\tern:ilis.ation of 
the live psychic elements. 

The stages of the development of^ Prakriti, accord- 
ing to our interpretation of the original Samkhya, are 
( i ) Prakriti ( in Deep Sleep ), ( ii ) The awakening 
of Prakriti, ( iii ) Self-consciousness, ( iv ) 'Fhe 
psychic element^, ( v ) The material world as the 
external manifestation of the psychic states. 

In one sense the Samkhya system is a form of 
subjective Idealism which has been fully developed 
by Fichte. 
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'fhe author's treatment of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
Philosophy is excellent and exhaustive. 

The ninth chapter treats of the Mimansa Philo- 
sophy and is well written. 

In chapter X the author deals with the Sankara 
School of the Vedanta. On receiving the book, the 
first thing 1 did, was to turn over the leaves with a 
view to seeing how Gandapada’s philosophy was inter- 
preted and I was perfectly satisfied. Some of the 
chapters of the Knrika might or miglu not have been 
written by Gand.'ipada but there is no denying the 
fact, that it is the ‘Neo-vedantic’ version of the Bud- 
dhistic Philosophy. 

It is a very valuable contribution to the literature 
of Hindu Philosophy and we congratulate the author 
on the production of the work. He has, in this book, 
combined eastern culture with western scholarship. 
The exposition is clear and explicit It will supersede 
all the histories of Indian Philosophy that have been 
hitherto published. We doubt not, it will be 
prescribed as a Text Book for Higher Examinations 
m all the I ’nivcrsitics in and outside India. It is 
indespensable to the students of Philosophy. 

The Neo-Rom*ntic Movement in Contem- 
porary Philosophy : By Shishir Kumar MaHra^ 
M.A , P/i. /^., Laie Director^ Indian Institute of Philo^ 
sophy, Amalner, Published by the Book Company^ 
Ztf., College Square, Cal ufta P/>. + Prioe 

Rs, 5. 

The book is divided into nine C^hapter.^, vis., — (i) 
General Idea of the Neo-Romantic Movement (ii) The 
Individualistic Romanticism of Xcit;!sche (iii) The 
Race- Romanticism of Chamberlain (iv) 'i'he Rhythmic 
Romanticism of Kcyserling and the poctico-religious 
romanticism of Diltheney (v) Voluntarism and the 
doctrine of Freedom (vi) Pragmatism tvii) Philosophy 
of Values (viii) Vitalism and lincrgism fix) Philosophy 
of Bergson with concluding remarks and Index. 

In the preface, the autlior has given a definition of 
Romanticism. It is "an attempt to view the real in 
its concrete totality. It is his love for the total, the 
complete, which makes the romanticist dissatisfied 
with the rationalists' interpretation of the world. The 
romanticist is not tied to feeling or the will or any 
other single principle, though in his anxiety to es( ape 
the narrowness of rationalism, he very often stops at 
one or other as a temporary re-.ting place, as a provi- 
sional halting ground in his onward march towards a 
full and coinpUrte realisation of the n-iture of reality. 
Romanticism is dift'erent from irrationalism, for it 
aims not merely at a demolition of the rationalist’s 
structure but at a positive (<»nstrurtion of its own. 
The romanticist, in fact, is never satisfied with a 
merely negative attitude but always seeks a positive 
constructive world view. His view point also embraces 
the rationalist’s as part of a wider whole, as we sec 
in Bergson who assigns to intellectualism the whole of 
our practical life.*' 

The book is well- written and worth reading But 
instead of drawin/^ his materials for some of the 
Chapters from Aliotta’s Summary, he might have 
gone to the fountain sources. 

In Chapter VII. we miss the name of Hoffding 
whose "philosophy of value” should have been 
described by the author, though it has been ignored 
by Aliotta. 

Mahe.s Ch. Ghosh. 


Hindi. t. 

Tattwa Darsana, Pts. 1 and II.— /fy Swami 
Atmanandaji. Publisher Seth Ranchheddas Bhaivan- 
hhai, Duncan Road, Bombay. Pp. ggy. Price not 
mentioned, jg 2 i, 

I'he problems of philosophy are treated in this 
work from the stand point of both eastern and western 
thinkers. 'I'he general tendency of the author is to 
explain things in the light of Vedanta doctrine. This 
is a good comparative study of many knotty points 
of philosophy, and the attempt to rans.ick materials 
from every important doctrine is praiseworthy. Though 
the conclusions of the work may not everywhere h..- 
justified, yet the mode of writing is commendable, 
riie unique feature of the work is that there .in: 
20S4 sutras divided into 4 chapters, and these sutras 
are written in Hindi and explained at great length, 
'i'his work adds to the thoughtful literature in Hindi. 
'I'he glossaries are useful, though somewhat too much 
elaborate. Printing mistakes abound all through 
the work. 

Swarna-des k V I’ddhara : By Indra Vedalankanu 
Published by Xandalal, Gurukul, Kangdi, Pp, 7.9. 
Price ro ns, igsr, 

'fhis is a political drama showing how the evils 
of a country wore cured by the eflorts of its own 
inh.ibitants. 'I'lie style of the pky i^ chaste and songs 
arc often full of charm and grace. 

Marwar men Begar o Lag-bag : By Ganc; 
Xarayan Srimani, B,A, Published by Kunivur Chund- 
karan Saradu, Rajputana Madhyabhurot-Sabhu, 
Ajmer, Pp. ^2. 

Mr, Srimani is to be thanked for the yeoman's 
service he has done towards the depressed classes ut 
M.arwar in which state 'beg.ir’, l.e., forced labour, 
and other unjust tixcs ,ind practices prevail. Thi*’ 
>ort of social evils should be mercilessly exposed 
and criticised. \Vc ho])c the author will direct his 
searchlight on the other native states whi li foster the 
same and similar evils. 

CillTRX VxMSA Nirn\Y;», Pt. 1. — By Kamtuprostid 
Srivaslnva. Published by the author, Kalimahai, 
Benares. Pp. i and I'//. Price 12 as. ig 2 l. 

The author has laboured for 20 years and amassed 
materials t-r a complete history of the Kayastlias 
of the ( hilragupta clan who are divided into 12 classes 
outside Bengal. H(;ih the traditional and historical 
records have hem brought under contribution, and the 
.author has m.ide some original res'-arches into the 
matter of the origin of the Kayasthas. 'I'he history 
has been traced from the earliest to the modern 
times. 'I'he Kayasthas of the Chandrafena clan are 
incidentiilly mentioned. 'I'he introduction by Prof. 
Kamdas Gour, m.a., is judiciously written. 

SwARAJYA : By Siwdanprasad Singh, B.A. 
Published by the Hindi-Grantha’Bhandara, Benares 
City. Pp, 48 Price -,6l- as, jg2i. 

A few ideas onvSwarajya or self-government arc 
expressed in this little book in a good style. The 
urau poem of Syed Meherban Ali which is added 
at the end of the book is quite out of place. 
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1. ^tbajanik Seva^pp, 24. 

2. Tairnt ki Bidhi'^pp, i6. 

3. Bansi Babu ki Bttlonl^pp. 17. 

4. Scout Burnham^-^pp^ 39. 

5. Pancha *Swakara'-^p 13. 

All these five pamph'ets are edited and published 
by Faba Sitaram, Santabag, Jubi. Cawnpur, under 
the auspices of the Cawnpur A^akumar-Sabha. 

The literature of the Boy Scout Movement is 
fast growing in U. P. All these pamphlets arc sure to 
be useful and interesting to the b^s. The first is an 
exposition of the duties of a Boy Scout, The second 
teaches the tactics of Swimming. The third is a 
story showing how tamed birds may be trained to 
render useful services to men. The fourth is the short 
life of Scout Burnham of South African fame who 
endangered his life on many occasions. The fifth 
teaches how the culture of the 'self' is at the bottom 
of every enterprise ol men 

Rames Basu. 

Marathi. 

Tilak Ciiaritra : By GangadJiar Krishna 
Lele, B.A,t anti Vaman Tryamhaka Apte, B.A, Pub- 
lished by Sanktir Hari MuUt Budhwar Petit ^g6t 
I\>ona, Pp» 350+ A’/. Price Rs, 2. tq 3 t. 

The life and work of the late B. G. Tilak are deli- 
neated in this work in their various phases. The 
authors have tried to be as comprehensive as possible. 
This work has supplied a long-felt want. The short 
introduction written by Gancsn Srikri ihna Khaparde 
is interesting. The get-up should have been improved. 

Lokm\nyanciia Swargiya Sandes : By Laksh- 
man Narayana JosUi, Published by Saukar Hari 
Mulit Maharastra Grant halay't, Poona. Pp, g6. 
Price to as, ig 3 l. 

A few thoughts on ^litics and the Last war arc 
recorded in this work '1 he message of the Lite B. G. 
'I'ilak whose life-mission was 'work* and nothing else, 
will inspire those who lack courage and inspiration. 

Kabita-Saxgraha, Pts. I and II : By Sitaram 
Maharaj, Published by Krishnarao Sitaram Desai^ 
Malwan, Ratnagiri, Price Re, t + Re. /. jg 3 o- 2 t. 

Philosophical poems of the author arc collected 
under various heads. The poems arc of the old-d.iy 
type 'abhanga’i written expressly to teach moral lessons, 
without any touch of imagination. 'I'hc life of the 
author is given in the sccona part. This sort of poeti- 
cal exercise cannot enrich a literature : especially any 
modern literature cannot siiiTer such didactic poems 
to be ranked with creative literature. 

Kames Basv, 

Tamil. 

Mahatma Gandhi : A translation of the Rev, 
HoltMs* second speech in full and of the extract 
of his first speech. Publishers V. Narayanan ami Co., 
•/» Kondi Chetty 5 "/., hfadras. Pp, 50+iV. Five annas, 

I his is an useful addition to the political literature 
m Tamil Nadu. The language of the translator is 
simple and elegant and maintains throughout the 
icnour of original speeches. The book could have 
been well printed on better paper and printer’s 
devils too avoided 

Madiiavan. 


Gujarati. 

Haji Mahomed Smarak Granth 
inTV ) : By Ravishankar Mahasankar Raval^ of 

Ahmedabad, Printed at the Diamond Jubilee Printing 
Press^ Ahmedabad. Cloth bound. Pp. 526. Price Rs, 0, 
(ig22). 

The Late Haji Mahomed Allarakhia Shivaji, a 
Khoja Mahomedan, in the very short public literary 
career he was destined to run, had achieved much, 
and the illustrated monthly he edited, called the 

Twentieth Century ( Vismisadi : ), was an 

epoch-making event in Gujarati Literature. Just as 
in the writing of novels, the fashion set by Saraswati 
Chandra was being imitated for a long time, so in his 
publication of periodicals Haji Mahomed has been 
imitated by his contemporaries, and successors. A 
man of great rehnement and taste, the possessor of one 
of the finest libraries in India of b^ks bearing on 
Omar Khayyam, he was by nature adapted for the 
\\Y)rk he inaugurated. He knew how to make others 
write for his periodic.i1, he knew whom to send for a 
particular subject, he discovered latent talent. Sweet 
persuasiveness was a trait of his character, and need- 
less to say, he made a host of friends. His ambition 
w'as to produce a Strand Mag.nxine in Gujarati, and 
his inborn aptitude for selecting proper illustrations 
and going to proper arists for his work went a long 
way in the carrying out of his ideal. Everv issue of 
his periodical was always properly, profusely and 
attractive!)^ illustrated, and during its brief existence, 
what with its humorous skits and what with its histori- 
cal lomar.ces it was able to panetrate into almost 
every house of Gujarat. The enterprise however did 
not pay. It died with the death of its editor, and that 
for two reasons. Excessive expense, in spite of a high 
rate of subscription, had made it insolvent, and 
secondly no one else could be found to continue it, 
possessing Haji Mahomed's intuitive equipment for 
the task. This memorial volume, which contains 
various accounts of Haji Mahomed’s life and activities 
from the pens of his numerous friends, and articles 
contributed in his memory, is the loving tribute paid 
to him by a close friend and constant artist, Mr. Raval. 
The artistic get up of the book with nearly one 
hundred and thirty- hve illustrations of the very best 
type and its contents leave nothing to be desired, 
i'f the deceased himself had thought of bringing out 
a memorial volume, he could not have improved upon 
this. The love, affection and regara which his 
friends bore him, have been fully reflected in the feel- 
ing mementos furnished by them. The volume, in 
our opinion, is a unique work and will take a high place 
in the ranks of such books. 

SiiRi Dhanya Kumar Charitra ( 

) : By the Late Ratilal Girdharlal Kapadia^ 
B. i 4 ., published by the Jain Dharma Prasarak Sabha 

of Bhavnagar, printed at the Sharda Vijay Printing 
Press, Bhavnagor, Cloth hound. Pp, 707. Price 
Rs, 2 8. (ig22,) 

This is a translation from Sanskrit of a prose 
work, which itself Is an amplification of a poetic work 
(by a Jain Sadhu Jaikirti Suri, and called the 
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)i on charitable gifts by Shriyut Jnan 
Sagar Gani. Itscts^out in very simple Gujarati in 
the forms of stories and sub-stories, the merits of gifts 
and help to the deserving ( )• The style is 

made specially easy, so that even children and w<^men 
can understand the blessings of donations to the deser- 
ving poor. 

Vasant, a very short story of 12 pages, written by 
the Late Mrs. Aryaman Mehta, deserves notice 
simply because it is written by a woman. It is the 
Story of a little boot-black, who because of his honesty 
succeeded in life. 

ViBliisn vN Nrri : Ny lirahmacharis Sntyahrat 
and Naretidra, published by Kavi Popailal Sharma 
Printed at the Pnrandarn Pnthnk Printing Press^ 
Bombay, Paper cover, Pp. 84, Price Ps. S- ( ig 23 .) 

The well known dialogue between Vibhishan and 
Ravan has been rendered into Sanskrit and their 
translation into Gujarati. It necessarily is concerned 
with moral truths. 

Rup Lil.\ : By Bhagvandas Lakshmisankar 
Mankad, B. A,, of Rajkot. Printed at the Adarsha 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Chth cover. Pp, /j6. 
Price Rs, 2 ( ig22). 

A collection of original songs and poems relating 
to the loves of Krishna and the Gopi^■ and scenes of 
Nature, couched in sweet language*, with just a flovor 
of Kalhiawadi dialect : the book is well worth read- 
ing. 

Jay Bharati : By Shayda, printed at the Akhburi 
Islam Printing Press, Bombay, Cloth cover, Pp. H2. 
Price Re 1-4 (ig22) 

A most spirited poem written in a heroic vein, 
in the form of nmsaddas, i.e., six line stan/as, as written 
in Persian and Arabic, it brings out very feelingly 
the love of the poet for India and recalls her past with 
an exhortation to all her sons to unite in bringing about 
her regeneration, without distniction of caste or creed. 
The writer is a Mohaminadan but he is equally at 
home in the religious literature of the Hindus as of 
his own community- The stanzas err very often accord- 
ing to the canons of prosody, but when wc remember 
that the composer has received education of the most 
elementary kind, wc should be prepared to overlook 
this fault in view of the composition being, very well 
executed on the whole. 

Railway Kayda ; ( t ^ ) Part II : By 

Jairaj Gokaldas Nensy, 

This is a very small handbook containing Rail- 
way rules in Gujarati for information of the travelling 
public. 


Ras ( ) ■ By Keshavlal IIargovi§d Shet/i, 

printed at the Saraswati Printing Press, Umreth, 
Paper cover, Pp, 64. Price as, -12- (ig22, ) 

This collection of poems written with a high ideal, 
viz., to give ladies some popular songs in the new 
style, contains compositions good, bad and indilTercnt, 
but all the same, many of them can be sung well, and 
that is at least a favourable feature of this book. 

Kavi Vani Parts i, 2, 3 : Published 

by the Vile Parle Sahitya Sabha, printed at the 
Lady Northcote Printing Press, Bombay, Cloth coxier. 
Price 3-6 : 0-5-6 : 0-6-6 (ig22). 

The new National schools required text books o( 
select Gujarati poems— old and new, and these three 
parts furnish a very representative selection. 

Thk Present Politic al State of Russia 

: Printed at the Hindustan 
Printing Press, Bombay, Paper cover. Pp. 95. Price 
as. 0-6-0, (ig22) 

It was necessary that those who do not know 
English should become acquainted with the present 
“Soviet'* state of Russia. William Foster’s book is 
one of the latest productions on the subject and this 
translation furnishes a very good picture of that 
unhappy country at the present moment. 

N.xCrAROTFATTi ( = By Manshan- 

kar Pitambardas Mehta, Bhavnagar, Printed at the 
Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad, Cloth 
cover. Pp. 102. trice Re, i-o-o {ig22). 

The Nagar Brahmins of Gujarat and Kathiawad are 
a most important and intelligent community, almost 
the premier one in this province. No systemritic 
attempt was till now made to trace their origin. Mr. 
Manshankar certainly deserves to be congratulated 
fur the way in which he has utilised all available 
sources to compile his book, though one may nut 
agree with all his conclusions. It is sure to furni.sh 
interesting reading to members of other communities 
also. 

Praciii.v Sahitya ( ) = By 

Mahadev Haribhai Desai and Narahari Divarkadas 
Parikh, Printed at the Diamond Jubilee Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. Pp, 12^, Price as, I2,\ig22). 

A series of books for resuscitating the past of India 
has been planned and this book, which is a translation 
of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s Pracliin Sahitya, telling 
the tales of the Ramayana and other events in hi.s 
own inimitable style, is a laudable effort to acquaint 
Guj.aratis with it. We are afraid, however, that the 
book will be found difficult to be understood by the 
masses. 

K. M. j. 
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T his list of about 8000 Scientific terms in 
Oyjrati has been compiled by the Translation 
Bureau of the Education Department of 
His Highness The Maharaja of Baroda with a 
view to enrich the language for the difiusion of 
western science among the people. As such it 
is one of the acts of His tlighness which have 
made his administration progressive in his State, 
Western science * must be made accessible to 
those who do not and cannot learn the English 
language. For, apart from the value of scientific 
knowledge as an instrument of education our 
inateriaT prosperity depends on the study of the 
sciences, not by the few of University education 
but by the majority of those who form the 
backbone of our country. \Ye have therefore 
to consider how best the object may be obtained 
i and what system of scieutitic nomenclature and 
terminology adopted. 

• The list has been before us for some time, and 
the delay in reviewing it is due more to the 
intrinsic difficulty of the task than to the want 
of leisurely study which it demands. The import- 
ance and difficulty of prepariug a list of 
scientific term*! which ma^' satisfy all who 
have bestowed anv thought on the subject 
can be appreciated only by those who have 
ever atteni[Sted to write on any scientific 
topic in their Indian vernaculars. We therefore 
wck )nie this list as a contribution to the 
solution of one of the most intricate (|uestions 
which confront us. 

We shall biielly stale the problems which 
are involved in the preparation of scientific 
terminology for India. (1) Should the terms be 
such as may be adopted in all Indian languages? 
In other words, should the terms be common 
to all ihe principal languages, or should 
|?aeh language have a set as dillcrent as 
Its common words ? The importanco of 
the ([uestion will be easily realized if we point 
to analogous problems. The idea of having 
one language for the whole of India which 
be used by the masses and not by the 
. ^‘^ucated only is certainly Utopian. Hut 
tile idoa of our common script for the various 
^^nguages may not be extravagant. There 
was 111 Calcutta a society 
w^ho.se object was to introduce a common script 
‘ is whole of India. The task 

woli ^ . ^^t^dly beset with difficulties ; but all 
“ vishers of the country will hail with 


« ) 

delight any practical scheme for the unification 
of our various scripts. Europe and America 
have various languages, but most countries 
have one common script, viz. the Koman script. 
Similarly, in spite of the differences in the 
languages most of the scientific terms are 
essentially the same. The advantage is obvious, 
aud as an illustration we may state that it 
is possible for a student of science of our 
Indian universities to be able to understand 
scientific literature in German in less than 
three months’ study of the language. There 
are more than one hundred and fifty difi'erent 
languages in India but these are reducible to 
half a dozen types, and there is no reason 
why we should not have a common set of 
scientific terms. Mahatma Gandhi has advised 
us to learn the Hindi language, and if our 
brethren speaking the Dravidian languages 
can take to it, the question of a common 
vehicle of thought is to a large extent solved. 
I'or, there still remains the question of unif^’ing 
Hindi and Hindustani or Urdu. The two langua 
ges have the same grammar but not the same 
vocabulary, and the consequence is that pure 
Hindi drawing its words mostly from Sanskrit 
is unintelligible to an I -rdii -knowing person as 
much as Urdu drawing its words mostly from 
Fersian and .Arabic is to a Hindi-knowing one. 
Gujrati, wc understand, has analogous diffi- 
cufties. There are Hindi Gujrati, Parsi Gujrati, 
and Mahoniedan Gujrati, the three generally 
agreeing in grammar but not in vocabulary. 
When we desire to have a common scientific 
terminology we want all the languages to 
adopt a certain set of words which will be an 
addition to the stock of each, just as they 
have been assimilating English words. 

(U ) The difficulty is, however, not yet solved. 
For, Sanskrit being the I.'inguage of the litera- 
ture of Hindu civilization, a Hindu will na- 
turally understand a Sanskrit word more easily 
Ilian an Arabic word. The contrary is the case 
with a Mahoinedan. Bengal is peculiarly 
fortunate in this respect. It may not be known 
to the readers outside Bengal that though 
Mahomedans form as large a population as 
Hindus, both speak and write the same language 
which sometimes, as in the famous song 

, closely approaches Sanskrit. If this 

has been possible in a large province in the 
matter of its language of every day use, it 
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b perhaps not idle to expmt, in view of the 
preponderance of the Saiiskritic langua^s, non- 
Sanskrit languages to adopt Sanskritic termi- 
nology. Of course this will undergo such changes 
as &e peculiarities of each language will 
demand. So long as the stem is visible, it matters 
little what the forms of the leaves and flowers 
are. At any rate Sanskrit can easily be made 
the basis of the scientific names of natural 
objects, such os animals and plants, for the 
simple reason of these being known mostly by 
Sanskrit names however modifisd or corrupted 
they may have been. Here again an exception 
has to be made to the Dravidian languages 
whose words for natural objects are entirely 
different. Yet it is preposterous to think that 
we can assimilate into our languages thousands 
of Latin names of things with which we are 
familiar by their Indian names. We shall have to 
construct our Floras and h^aunas in which the 
Latin names of Europe will find mention only 
for the use of advanced students. ^ This alone is 
a stupendous task requiring patient labour for 
years. But once these are prepared, time- 
honoured medical sciences of India at least will 
be saved the confusion caused by the various 
vulgar names by which the medicinal plants are 
known in each province, sometimes in different 
parts of the same province. 

There are yet other issues which require care- 
ful consideration. (8) Should all scientific terms 
in use in English be rendered into Sanskrit, or 
some into Sanskrit, some into the language of 
each province, and others bodily taken into it ? 
This question is far more intricate than the 
above, and there was discussion for years in 
the Journal of the Bangiya Sahitya Farishad of 
Calcutta in which the present writer took some 
part. There are two classes of words in use in 
science, viz., (^) words expressing action or 
process, and (b) words which may be called 
propjer names. There was unanimity in the 
opinion that the first class of words should be 
translated into Sanskrit or into Bengali which- 
ever comes handy. But the second class of 
words could not be so easily disposed of. 
Besides the names of natural objects, there arc 
the names of artificial objects which owe their 
or^in to some act or process. For instance, take 
the simple word ‘engine’ with its various 
adjectival adjuncts, like the steam engine, 
oilengine, gas engine, locomotive engine, etc. 
The word ipvr *a machine’ is too vague to stand 
for an engine, which name, by the way, has been 
adopted by the common people. Take again 
the name ‘theodolite’ or ‘the level’ of Engineers. 
There arc hosts of such names, some of which, 
in our opinion, should be bodily taken into our 
languages. But where is the line to be drawn ? 
And we know: every controversy hinges on 
details. 

The name of chemical elements and com- 
pounds were found to be most difficult to deal 
with. There were enthusiasts who would not 
be satisfied unless each of the hundred elements 


and their thousand compounds werer given 
Sanskrit names and the latter names formed in 
conformity with Sanskrit grammar. And the 
advocates of this opinion, among whom there 
was the late talented Principal Ramendra 
Sundar Trivedi, formed the majority. The 
present writer was the only person who was 
opposed to this idea^ and wrote an elementary 
text book of chemistry in which the English 
names were shortened and given a Bengali 
appearance. These names may have a history, 
but are mere symbols to a foreigner. In the 
majority of the names the etymology is of little 
value. It was found that whatever ingenuity 
might be displayed in coining Sanskrit names 
of the elements, it was almost impossible to 
preserve Sanskrit grammar in naming the com- 
pounds. There was again the larger question 
of symbols, formulae and equations. When 
these were devised, a new chemistry would be 
created to the utter bewilderment of the 
teachers who had been taught in English and 
the taught who might seek further knowledge 
in that language. We cannot forget that the 
language oT chemistry is highly technical and 
that a large number of chemical compounds are 
commerci^ products and as such are sold by 
their English names. Will our Doctors prac- 
tising European system of medicine persuade 
themselves to eschew the Latin names and 
use the names of medicines which an Academy 
might coin ? Will the druggists learn two sets of 
names of their drugs ? If these were few, or if 
the drugs were occasionally required only in 
large towns, we might insist on the doctors' 
and druggists’ learning the Indian names. 
There are also European doctors who cannot 
be expected to prescribe medicines in our way. 
Our Homwopatbic practitioners, whose status 
and relation with their Western brethren arc not 
rigorously defined, never think of discarding 
such names as Aurum or Natrum muriaticum 
howevercommon the articles bearing the names 
may be. The simple reason is that when any 
one learns an art from another, he adopts the 
eejuipment and learns the names from his 
teacher. Go to an engineering workshop and 
you will find the Indian workmen naming 
not only the tools but also their work as they 
have heard from their masters or in the way 
their ears could catch the sounds. In the same 
way the ancients did not hesitate to accept 
Greek names of the signs of the Zodiac in spite 
of the Sanskrit names they had been using. 
Because they are mere symbols, and syi^ois 
are an insignificant part of a language. How 
many of us know or care to know that W* 
is so called because it emits a peculiar smell 
when thrown upon fire, or that the common 
tree ^9 received this name because it covers a 
large space? Look at the English language 
which has incorporated many of our Indian 
words. In fact, the test of a living langu^e 
is found in the power of assimilating for^a 
words and the ideas conveyed by them, and it 
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Is precU^ly in this way that a language grows 
just as^ our body ^rows by assimilatiug food 
which is foreign to it. It was principally these 
aspects of the question which led the writer of 
the chemistry freely to incorporate English 
names and treat them as Bengali in forming 
the compound names. He was ridiculed by an 
eminent critic, but has the satisfaction of wit* 
nessing after two decades a complete change in 
the attitude of his opponents. For practical 
world is not a dream-land where fancy’s crea- 
tion can have an abiding place. English names 
are now freely used in books and lectures, and 
no one, we believe, is worse for them. 

There is yet a fourth issue, and we have to 
decide whether the English terms should be 
literally translated or the concept expressed by 
a suitable word. It is well-known many scien- 
tific terms have undergone changes in definition 
since they were invented. For instance, the 
term ’cell’ as understood in modern Biology is 
no more a closed cavity than oxyg[en a generator 
of acids in Chemistry. In the majority of cases 
it seems advisable to examine the derivation and 
to coin suitable equivalent in order that we 
may easily recall the original if we happen to 
Unow them in English. The task of finding 
equivalents again is by no means easy. A term 
has, however, no chance of currency even in the 
limit of the language of a Province unless it 
satisfies three conditions, v/r., (1) it should be 
easily understood, that is to say, it should 
convey some idea of the fact itself : (2) it should 
be short and easily pronounced ; and (3) it 
should easily lend itself to the formation of adjec- 
tives and compound words. It is not possible 
for a single person, however competent he may 
be in his subj^t, to be happy in coining new 
names, or to discover the desired cquiva^nt in 
vSanskrit literature, if Sanskrit be recognised as 
the chief basis. 

The Bangiya Sahitya Parishad took up the 
question of sci^tific terminology more than a 
(quarter of a century ago, and lists of terms 
relating to different branches of science were 
published from time to time in the Journal of 
the Society. It was, however, soon recognised 
by some of the leading members who were 
interested in the preparation that such lists 
were almost as useless as hoarded wealth, since 
Bengali was not the medium of instruction in 
schools and colleges, and no text-books were 
wanted in the language except a few elemen- 
tary ones for use in Bengali schools. Moreover 
it was found that authors of standard works 
and not necessarily compilers of terms are the 
best judges of their suitability. The initial 
impetus being thus lacking th« lists were not 
collated, emended and enlarged, and published 
m a book form. In the mean time, writers on 
scientific topics in Periodicals and Newspapers 
nav^e fmly coining fresh words according 
ability and temporary necessity, often 
ODlivious of the fact that the scientific terms of 
^ language are of more permanent value than 


the metallic coinage of a country. We fully 
appreciate their difficulties, but the fact remains 
that they have often add^ fresh difficulties by 
giving currency to terms which have to be 
discarded because the authors have confined 
their attention to portions of a vast domain 
instead of surveying the whole. It is often 
hard to check the spread of wrong terms, 
especiallv if some reputed writer happens to 
be the father. To give a few well-known ins- 
tances from Bengali. The name ’thermometer’ 
means an instrument for measuring ( thermos) 
heat ; and it was given the name accor- 

dingly. The word has long been in use, and 
physicians and Para writers of Newspapers have 
been writing such nonsense as 100 degrees of 
heat. Imagine the confusion of ideas for which 
this single word is responsible. It is no argu- 
ment to say that the English name is equally 
faulty. Why should we go through the same 
earlier stages of evolution which the English 
names underwent when we have^ the correct 
idea before U3 ? Far more appropriate would be 

the word if not "^Nr-Wrif. Both the words 

and convey the idea of temperature 
exactly. We s|)eak of (which is in Urdu) 
as bearable or unbearable and it may not be 
generally known to the readers that our alma- 
nacs annually publish forecast of summer 
temperature in the name of^tv as they do of 
cloud proportion, rain-fall, wind and many 
others. It is an undoubted advantage to 
restore a word of common use and make its 
meaning precise by definition. The idea would 
then filter down to the masses without their 
lieing aware of it. Besides, we want a word 

for calorimeter, and is the right word for 

it. 

We arc glad to note that thermometer has been 
named in the Sayaji list, but feel surprised 

that the same word has been made to stand for 
calorimeter also which has been named There 

is no difference between and iTHf in meaning. 

We find that 'heat' has been translated as and 

th.'it 'temperature* has been omitted, tliougii the 
instrument for measuring it is there ■ Sanskritisls 

would perhaps find fault with the form instead of 
^in the compound words. We are, however, personally 
in favour of the form ®*ill inspitc of Sanskrit grammar 
for the simple reason th.at the people are not expect^ 
to know Sanskrit. Besides, it is simpler to use the 

word Wr for temperature, and for thermo- 

meter. 

Take again the word coined for Eugenics. 
It is much in evidence in our month- 

lies. The word is barbarous, to say the least 
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of it, aad shows how recklessly writers have 
been coining new words many of which are 
bound to be still-born. The word has this 
additional weak point that compound words 
cannot be easily derived from it. We suggest 
for the science and easily derive 
for Uugenists and eugenic, and ^«rf«rWT 
for the principles and practice of the science. 
( Wc find the Sayaji List has iTTW for 
Bugenies which though somewhat better is not 
free from the defects stated just now. ) 

The two examples given above will show 
how difficult it is to satisfy' the primary 
conditions for successful preparation of scientific 
terminology. The field is vast, but workers are 
few. A large number of words so far coined 
are undoubtedly satisfactory, though we cannot 
forget that a larger number is nothing but 
haphazard creations of jumble by writers who 
had apparently no thought for a system-many 
have faith in Dictionaries, .\nglo-Sanskrit or 
Anglo-vernacular. But dictionaries are seldom 
reliable, because the authors are precisely in 
the same position as we are. They are helpful 
in suggesting words, which, however, cannot 
be accepted without critical examination. If 
the words occur in Sanskrit, even then wc are 
not sure of correct identification by the authors 
of the dictionaries unless there is evidence to show 
that they possessed scientific knowledge sufficient 
to enable them to hit at the right thing. A 
re^lar search in Sanskrit literature is necessary 
before we bring forward a new word, uot 
only because the old words offer connecting 
links with the present, but also because wc 
may be sure they are more expressive than their 
modern substitutes. Sometimes we find the 
required terras in unexpected ejuarters. A syphon, 

for instance, is in Bhaskaracharya whom 
few would consult for such an instrument. It 
is, however, far more descriptive than 

invented by us. In fact wc are struck with 
admiration by the simplicity, elegance and 
suitability of the names invented by our 
ancestors. Look at the surgical instruments of 
Susruta and think of the names given to them. 

We doubt if any of us could invent half the 
names so well. The fact is, we translate 
English ideas, while the ancients had the real 
things before them. The same difference is 
observed in the mental attitude of the English- 
educated and the uneducated at the present 

day. A motor car is a WT to the latter, 
while it is in the Sayaji List because 

there is the word ‘motor* obtruding itself. 

The Nagari-pracharini Sabha of Benare.*? 
shewed commendable zeal in the cause of educa- 
tion by publishing a good-sized volume of 
scientific terms under the name Hindi Scientific 


Glossary. We cannot too highly admiijc the 
earnestness, perse verence and devotion of the 
Sabha in bringing the work to a successful 
termination. The services of a large number of 
well-informed gentlemen, among whom there 
were some whose authority was well recognised, 
not only of the United Provinces but also of 
others were requisitioned. And what we value 
more is the system followed in the selection of 
words. The Glossary dealt with seven branches 
of science and was published in lOOG. It was 
the result ol assiduous labour extending oyer 
eight years under the able and indefatigable 
editor, Srijut Syamsundar Das. It has imper- 
fections, as the Editor acknowledges, but it 
must be justly said that it serves the most 
useful purpose of a working basis. The chief de- 
fect, if we may venture to call it, is the fact that 
the Glossary was intended for use in Hindi only 
as the name indicates. There are certainly 
hundreds of terms in the Glossary which any 
Sanskritic language may adopt, because these 
are Sanskrit. But there are others for which 
every other Sanskritic language must find 
equivalents to suit it. It was premature at 
that time to attack the larger question of an 
Indian terminology. Rut we are sure this 
(question would have arisen, had the Sabha 
included Biology and Geology in the Glossary. 

We have too long let the Dravidian languages 
alone and do not consider it our duty to be 
in touch with them. Yet the four principal 
languages of the south are spoken by no less 
than one-fifth of the population of India and 
have a history more ancient than those of the 
north. These languages also must have felt the 
necessity of scientific terminology. Wc are not 
aware what lines they have adopte<i. We under- 
stand a Translation Bureau has beeu establish- 
ed under the Education Department of His High- 
ness the Nizam’s Government. Urdu is the medi- 
um of instruction, and we suppose scientific terms 
in Urdu have been coined. \ye iniagme also that 
Arabic which once gave science toTyurope has 
contributed a large number of terms. The 
terminology will, however, be of considerable 
interest to us by showing what chance there 
may be of a common terminology, and especially 
of nomenclature for the whole of India. Mysore 
and Travancore like ILiroda, where the medium 
of instructiou is the peoples’ vernacular, caunot 
have remained idle, for in their case the matter 
is urgent. We hope some of the readers of this 
Review will kindly give us brief accounts of the 
attempts which have been made in the diHercnt 
languages known to them. 

The attempts so far made in the different 
languages may not have been suceeasfiil, but 
being more or less independent will show the 
line along which a common nomenclature and 
also terminology may be prepared. The first 
step should therefore be to appoint a Central 
Committee for the whole of India and a standing 
committee of specialists and non-specialists in 
each Pfovinee, if it does not exist, and the first 
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businiSB of the Central Committee will be to 
collect opinion of and discuss general principles 
with, the Provincial Committees. These will 
then be reviewed at a Conference of the represen- 
tatives of the committees and passed with such 
modifications as ma^ be considered necessary. 
Each Committee will now be asked to prepare 
lists, which after scrutiny by two editors from 
the Provincial Committee will be placed before 
the Conference for discussion and final adoption 
by the country. The list thus prepared should 
of course be published in Nagari for use of the 
public, subject to revision and emendation every 
tenth year. It is needless to remind the readers 
that many a question aflecting India as a whole 
has to be decided in a similar way. To name 
another outside politics, a common almanac 
(not of course the calendar) cannot have chance 
of adoption unless it is backed by an authority, 
the opinion of the country. Conferences arc 
neither new to us, they date at least from the 
pre-Buddhistic period, and one remarkable 
instance is recorded in Charaka at which physi- 
cians met to discuss matters relating to medi- 
cine. 

We have dwelt at length upon the funda- 
mental problems involved in the preparation of 
scientific terminology as an introduction to the 
Sayaji List in the hope that the enlightened and 
forward Daroda will kindly take the lead. For, 
we are informed by the Bditor of the Hindi 
Scientific Glossary that “the first organised 
effort to publish a series of scientific work in 
any Indian vernacular was made in the year 
1SS8 by Prof. T. K. Gajjar under the patronage 
of His Highness Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwar 
of Baroda. In that year His Highness was 
pleased to sanction a sum of Rs. .“O^OOO for the 
purpose of creating a vernacular series of works 
on scientific and technical subjects”. There is 
T O wonder that Prof. Oa^jar did not find the 
task as easy as he anticipated”. We have 
enumerated some of the difficulties which he had 
to overcome. But times are now somewhat 
changed, and the chaos of early days has now 
taken definite shape. 

Now let us turn to the Sayaji List and sec 
how far it has succeeded in meeting the issues. 
In the preparation, we are lohl, many Dictio- 
naries of the English, Sanskrit and Marathi 
languages, the Hindi Scientific Glossary, the 
proposed by the Bangiva Sahitya 
1 arishad, and various books by reputed 

authors including and some of the 

Purans have been consulted. Even a partial 
survey of the books mentioned is sure to 
rornish a stock of words at once appropriate 
and useful. 

r glance at the contents of the 

facts strike us: (1) That out of 
to 1 words a large number has no claim 
regarded as technical. For instance, 

Parley bear-garden bicycle 


calf charcoal ftnwt, dairy fry 

(?)» garlic»^OT, hall STW (?), imitation 
iRJHTsi, kiln Wit, local sinf*W, madeira 

srfkTT (?), news News-paper 

pomade, pometum &c., &c. (2) That the 

words having been arranged in an alphabetical 
order it has been difficult to ascertain whether 
any important terms have been left out and 
whether the differences in the definition of 
related terms have been maintained. The 
"authors would have been well advised, had 
they treated the terms of each branch of science 
separately. The nomenclature of Chemistry has 
been dealt with at one place, much to the 
convenience of readers. One should have liked 
to see the same plan followed in other cases, 
especially because the List is a tentative one 
and as such subject to revision. We believe 
this procedure would have enabled the authors 
to avoid the apparent mistakes which have 

crept into the List. For, instance, sinew 
muscle ; notochord vertebra 

vertebrate ; Sapotacene W 

( of the order which, however, we do not 
know) ; Santalaccaj (the family of 

More numerous are the cases of omission. 
For instance there is granite, but not gneiss ; 
genus, but not species ; induction ( of Logic ) 
but not deduction ; hybrid, but not cross ; node 
( of Botany ), but not internodc ; catabolism, 
but not anabolism ; musem volitantes ( of 
medical science ), but uot cataract ; mastodon, 
but not mammoth ; &c. (3) There are names 
or terms, many of which we confess we seldom 
came across. For instance, hydrophore in physics, 
hydrophyle in Botany, hyetology in meteoro- 
logy, Oenology in Chemistry, &c. Our attention 
is drawn to these little known terms in the 
List which is by no means exhaustive. It 
seems the compilers went through a large 
English Dictionary like Webster’s and culled the 
words for which they could suggest equivalents. 
x\ far easier and wiser course would have been 
to collect the terms from the Index of standard 
books on each science, elementary or advanced, 
according to the requirement. 

In naming the subjects of which terms are 
given, the authors do not appear to have been 
consistent, some are called f%^T, others «nr. 
Anthropology is named at the open- 
ing page, but in the body. Similarly 

philosophy and ^TfnFir, politics 

and We do not know why the authors 

could not make up their mind in naming the 
subjects. We are, ‘however, opposed to the use 
of the word HTV to mean a science. To the 
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majority of Hindus the word conveys the idea of 
a sacred treatise or scripture, and though 
we have such names as srjtftinVT V, HlTfWTW, or 
these naturally imply branches of 
knowledge written in Sanskrit often by persons 
who are considered as authorities. 

The nomenclature of Chemistry has been given 
in one place. We notice that except the few 
Sanskrit names of metals known to us, all the 
elements have been given either Sanskrit or 
Sanskrit-looking names. Thus 

Actinium flTwr 
Aluminium 
Bismuth fkwnr 
Cadmium 
Cobolt WJC 
Didymium 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen hIW» 

Nitrogen W 
&c. &c. 

In this attempt at Sanskritizing the names we 
find neither rhyme nor reason. \Ve cannot dis- 
cover any principle followed in the coining. At 
any rate it is unsystematic, whatever ingenuity 
may have been displayed in certain cases. We 
admit, certain boldness is required in naming 
new things, but unless the names indicate some 
obvious and striking property they have no 
chance of being accepted. We are not in favour 

of some names ending in some in tw, some in 
VW, some in &c., &c. Hydrogen has been named 
vrv'frv which in our languages can mean 
only moist air. Par better is ^*1 given in the 
Hindi Glossary. 

More systematic is the attempt at finding 
the names of compounds. Por example, ate is 
as sulphate »wfhRr,ite as sulphite 

ic V as phosphoric &c. Such desperate 

attempts to give an Indian garb to mongrels 
serve no useful purpose. If we can reconcile 
ourselves to for ate, why can we not make 
ate ^ ? Where is the harm if we call ide 
instead of as proposed ? The nomenclature 

of Oxganic Chemistxy would have revealed to 
the authors the absurdity of fanciful creation* 
The few names of Organic compounds given in 
the List, which are unfortunately not put to- 
gether, do not give us much hope of success. 

Fewer still are the names of rocks and 
minerals. Neither are they available unless one 
goes through the entire List. We therefore pass 


on to physics. Let us take the units of measure- 
ment. 

Metre «nir 

Decimetre 

Centimetre weriw^W 

Millimetre mv 

Kilometre 

These few examples will show that this ^art 
of the work did not receive much attention. 
There is novelty in translating ' Gramme ’ and 

‘ Kilogramme * by and Perhaps 

the idea occurred from our weights *1111*1 ; but 
while our weights Tfil ( ) and re- 

present actual weights of the seeds, a 
would be fictitious. As a Kilogramme and seer 
( Sansk. Wtn ) are equal, it is possible to con- 
struct a metric system based on this fact. 

None of the units of heat, work, and 
electricity occur in the list, though curiously 
enough Volt and Volt-ampere WIWR 
arc there. But cannot stand for ampere. 
Electricity has been called but we want 

a word for lightning which in Bengali at 
least is known to the people as The 

Sayaji List has omitted lightning and has 
therefore no need for it. We notice that in the 
Hindi Glossary too electricity is and 

lightning isUfft^. As far as wc know the 
popular word for the latter is orftvir^and 
not It will be an useless attempt to take 

up common words in use by the people and 
to give them the definitions of science with- 
out sacrificing accuracy. In Bengali we have 
adopted llf^^aad even to distinguish it 

from f%i^7^and to signify that it is something 
related to it. 

In Astronomy no attempt has been made to 
name the constellations or the principal stars 
except a very few. But Cepheus has no claim 

to be called The term ecliptic does not 

occur, but there is longitude WfW. It is not 
clear whether is terrestrial or celestial. 
In either case it is a misnomer. On the other 
hand fifwr-TO certainly denotes celestial equator. 
It is more difficult to guess why a circle has 

been translated as which we ordinarily 
take to mean a ball, a globular body. It 
seems the authors of the List did not consult 
the Hindi Glossary or the Bangiya lists which 
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arc fuU in astronomical terms. It is to be 
reraemoered that in the preparation of 
astronomical and mathematical part of the 
Hindi Glossary, the Sabha was fortunate in 
having the advice of late M. M. Sudhakar 
Dvivedi whose authority in the matter of 
Sanskrit mathematics was unquestionable. 

The largest number of names occur of course 
in Zoology and Botany, and the Sayaji List 
abounds in Biological terms. Unfortunately, 
as we have to remark once more, these 
have not been placed together and we find it 
difficult to test their appropriateness. For- 
tunately for an Indian terminology the names 
of classes and orders of animals and plants 
can be easily and correctly translated into 
Sanskrit, and the Sayaji List has been happy 
in this respect. There are, however, some errors 
in identification of animals and plants. I* or 
instance, shark is and not Ilonleiim 

(vulgarc) is and not Morinda tiiictoria 

(citrifolia) is and not We do not 

know Giijrati and are therefore not in a position 
to oiler opinion on the identiiication of plants 
and animals whose Gujrati names have been 
;iiven. More serious are, however, such errors 
as the following 

Bryology 

Algology V 

Or 

Bacterium 

Bacteriology 

Bacillus 
or even 

Lily 

Linen l while Linum is correctly callcil 

). 

Human Anatomy and physiology have 
contributed certain terms. Fhysiology has 

lK‘en named ; nicther of which 

appears to us satisfactory. The first is too 
vague and may denote even morphology, and 
the second is cumbrous. We suggest 
for physiology, and for anatony, 

leaving to dissection. We find mesentery 

is recognised as It is neither the 

one, nor the other. It is remarkable that while 
this word occurs in the List, stomach and intes- 
tines do not. There are supra-renal ( capsule ?), 
and pons ( varoli ? j, while there is no pancreas. 
Spinal chord has been rendered as 

How a -chord could .-suggest more 

than we can guess unless the ‘chord’ has 
rnanged its place with ‘column’. Nerves, again, 
'lavc been given the name imi>rnr , both 

25 %—<) 


of which are objectionable. For is marrow 
and nerves may and do occur elsewhere. irn?t 
is no other than a nrfi a tube, though it 

commonly denotes bloodvessels. In ordinary 
parlance it is the pulse. (The Hindi Glossary 

has ifr^ both for nerves and pulve ! ) That 
derivation of a term may lead us astray is 
well illustrated by the name for a nerve 

which has been recklessly used by physicians 
and lay men alike in Bengal. The word ‘sinew’ 

is the same as ; but unless we can forget 

the Sanskrit language with its Ayurveda the 
sooner such abuse is stopped the better for 
the spread of scientitie education. A nerve is 
undoubtedly a tube ; but there are so many 

kinds of tubes in our body that we must 
distinguish them by giving specific names. Thus 

w-W, prmYT, would 

keep them separate and is a blood- 
vessel, a nerve. The word ifnj) 

itself may be omitted, or without sacrificing 
the meaning. Fi)r and ^T?T-irrft cannot 

mean anything else ( cf. ), and we 

hope no Indian, at least no Hindu, will 
confound this ^T'T or its synonyms ¥pT , 
with the air or wind of the atmosphere. 
It is needless to .say that the of .Vyurveda 
and Voga-sliastra is nervous energy, and the 
Sayaji List is for once correct in giving 
for neuralgia. For the spinal chord we have 
our old H which is also a tube only thick 

in the wall. .\t any rate the authors would 
luavc done well hy going through Charaka 
and Susruta at least, before coining new words. 

\Vc have repeatedly complained of anomaly in 
the selection of terms, the redundancy in words 
ending in /og;v, iwefer, scope, and grnnh, which 
could easily take earc of themselves, and the 
deficiency in words which form the backbone 
of each science an I therefore require careful 
attention. Let us take a flower and see what 
terms are there to name its parts. 

Ciilyx JZ, 

Sepal 

Corolla ? 

Petal 

We shall go no further. We can understand 
thoiigirwc have to hunt up a word for 

perianth, ( in fae List which is un- 

acceptable ). But it is incomprehensible to us 
how occurred to the authors, and also 
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unless it is put on upside down. Tt is just possible 
that such alternative words have been recklessly 
copied from A agio- vernacular Dictionaries. It 
is also surprising that calyx, cup’, did not 
suggest Sepal is im, but we find no such 

word in Sanskrit Dictionaries. If it be a mis- 
print for wm we would reserve it for carpels 
( omitted in the List ) which become valves. in 
certain ripe fruits. The term corolla is absent. 
The word has sound resemblance with 
petal, but lacks the idea of distinct parts of a 
covering, vt is such a common word for petals 
as in that we should think twice before 

we abandon it. 

The English terminology has an advantage 
that it has drawn upon two language.^, 
Latin and Greek. We have only one source and 
feel handicapped in choosing words for express- 
ing allied ideas. It is, however, possible to 
choose many of the terms out of the lists of 
synonyms given in Sanskrit lexicons. For 
instance, we have for leaves the words v?r, 'TOfV, 
W in Amarakosha. It is to be 
noted that though the words are looked upon 
as synonyms, each conveys a distinct idea 


when we examine the mot. We have no time to 
discuss the point here, but feel no hesitation 
to say that some of the most important, 
physiological truths of modern Botany are 
hidden in these names. It is also noteworthy 
that some of the words can be easily trans- 
ferred to denote floral leaves such as?|^for 
calyx, and ^ for petals. Another fruitful 

source is the names of animals and plants, 
which on careful scrutiny will yield a rich 
harvest to the seekers of Biological terms. 

We are afraid we have already tired the 
patience of our readers and feel we have devoted 
more space to the enunciation of principles and 
methods than to the examination of the terms. 
The Sayaji List has been issued as specimen 
evidently for inviting criticism which cannot 
but be more or less destructive in the limited 
space of a review. We wish we had space to 
notice the terms in coining which the authors 
have shown considerable judgment and practi- 
cal sense. But such terms are numerous, and 
no comments arc necessary. We shall, however, 
await with interest the publication of a revisccl 
and systematized edition which will benefit not 
only Baroda but other parts of India aI.so 
and pave the way for a better understanding 
of the problems of modern education. 

JOGRS-CITANDRA RaY, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Calcutta University and 
its Critics. 

The Editor of The Modern Revitw and Trofes-sor 
Jadunath Sarkar have no doubt done a real public 
service by bringing into the lime light complaints about 
the abuses, which are believed to exist, in the adminis- 
tration of affairs of the Calcutta University! What they 
have publicly stated is not new to us. 'I he air was 
always thick with rumours about these abuses and 
worse things. By courageously stating them as defi- 
nite charges in public print, these gentlemen have 
made it possible for the public to arrive at a judgment 
about it, they have made it possible for those in 
authority in the University to repudiate the charges 
and prove them false if they are false, to eradicate the 
evils to which attention is drawn, if the allegations 
are well founded, and on the whole, to put themselves 
straight with the public. Every one interested in the 
wlfare of our Alma Mater will be glad that instead 
of vague rumours floating all over, we have now defi- 
nite charges to deal with. And I am sure that every 
memte of the senate and every syndic will bestir 
himself to discharge his duties faithfully to the Univer- 


sity by trying to know the real truth about these 
matters and, either to join in the repudiation of tliese 
allegations or to strive to remove the evils, as the case 
may be. After all this, they will have no ex« use for 
remaining inactive about these matters 1 shall be 
really delighted to see the Senate appoint an indepen- 
dent committee to investigate and report _ on these 
allegations for the enlightenment of the public and for 
the removal of such evils as are found to exist. What 
is necessary is to place the University on a really 
sound footing. I do hope that the Vice-Chancellor cl 
the Calcutta University will himself come forward with 
a proposal for such an enquiry. If he does not, some 
other member of the senate ought to take it up. . 

I deplore very much, however, the way in ’ 
these controversies are helping to prejudice the public 
mind against the University as a whole. The worst 
of acrimonious controversies like this is that it amv 
gether distorts the outlook of the public and 
them lose the sense of proportion. If all the allege - 
tions of the critics are admitted to be true, p®' ®. 
they are, they only affect a small fraction of the wi 
sphere of the activities of the University. But 
abuses of the examinations alleged in respect ot 
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or two or 4ialf a dozen candidates are readily taken by 
the undiscriminating public as altogether vitiating the 
r.;<aminations, conmicted on unimpeachaclc lines, of 
thousands of candidates every year. The improper 
expenditure of a few hundreaor thousand ru^son 
one or two matters in ten years, attacked with 
vehemence, creates the impression that the lakhs and 
Inkhs of rupees spent every year are all wasted 
Single cases of real or plausible misdeeds of the 
1 University ^re magnified into types and the entire 
^rhemc of beneficent activities of t!:e University is at 
once brought to discredit. 

While admitting that there is a risk of such conse- 
quences of every criticism of abuses on anything like a 
large scale, I think it all the more incumbent on 
critics who wish well to the University to provide as 
host they can against such contingencies, just in the 
same manner as it is incumbent on the authorities of 
the University to take the utmost care not to give 
grounds for such criticism. The critics of the f .'niver- 
'^ity have undoubtedly seriously impaired the effici- 
ency of the University by creating an atmosphere of 
distrust about it. What 1 w.int to bring conspicuously 
l)» forc the mind of the public is that on the whole the 
( alcutta University has been doing admirable work, 
work that we should be proud of and work which we 
sliould foster and promote to the best of our abilities, 
while we never let our vigilance go to sleep over the 
abuses that there are The greatest of its achieve- 
ments has undoubtedly been the work in the much 
abused Po^t-Ciraduate Department. We have only 
t(i compare tlie work done in this department and in 
the College of Science with the achievements of the 
otlier Univer^itie*: of India, to mark the amount of 
advance that this department marks beyond the point 
riachcd by the Calcutta University in the past to 
realise the magnitude of the institution, flcrc the 
University has brought together a large body of 
scholars of undoubted ability, who are steadily en- 
.^aged in efforts to assimilate all the advances ni.tde 
in their respective sciences in the world, and to push 
forward the advance by their own researches ; they 
arc associated with students, a great many of whom 
have .Irrsidy distinguished themselves by their scholar- 
diip in after life : and in the .admirably equipped 
libraries .and laboratoric.% facilities are provided for 
Ihclr carrying on their work on a scale never dreamt 
of before, and not approached anywhere else in India. 

1 am quite prepared to concede that this picture 
Is not without its sh.idows ; that side by side with 
‘ cliolars of undoubted merit and ability others have 
bcfii introduced who are worthless .and who owe their 
post', to nepotism. 1 quite agree that all the students 
"r even the bulk of the students in the post-graduate 
classes arc not earnest in their studies and perhaps 
undesirable bye-ways are provided which many 
avail themselves of to get good degrees. Uul I do not 
believe that there is any Univer^iity in tlie world in 
'vliicli such students are not to be found in varying 
numbers. A Univers ly is judged by its best students 
and not its worst. The function of post-graduate 
falling is not to ram knowledge down the throats of 
s viUcnts, but principally to provide facilities for study 
Hi i!' student to take advantage of. If 

^ students are not of a character to take 
• vantage of facilities of their own initiative, the 
in ir found at least as much in the .abnor- 

'•ncial, economic and educational conditions ot the 


country as in the arrangements for which the Univer- 
sity is responsible. Perhaps there is a great deal of 
evil for which the University is responsible. Perhaps 
it has spread itself too much. 

Perhaps the teachers are not always up to the mark. 
Perhaps the system under which the classes are 
managed demoralises, to <'i certain extent, both teacher 
and pupil Tut these are defects which are curable 
and, in so far as they exist, they must be cured, But 
because there is illness you don't say that the human 
body is no good. The fever is a very slight thing 
pmpared with the big current of life that is flowing 
in the body. It would be sheer blindness on our part 
to !>hut our eyes to the great good work that the post- 
graduate department is doing. It will be a most 
inexcusable folly on our part if we allowed the great 
and progressive beneficent activities of the University 
to die out because we have complaints against its 
face. It would be as much a dereliction of duty on 
our p.irt to do anything to undermine its great good 
work as to shut our eyes to complaints about evils 
in it. While we criticise it nnd pillory its abuses let 
us not forget that all that we want is that the abuses 
««hould go ; and every one who has anything to do 
with the University should make up his mind that 
go they shrill and the University should grow more 
and more. 

' eforc I conclude I shall take the liberty of saying 
just one word about the outcry that is raised against 
the I 'niversity on such a large scale Wherever you go 
you find critics trotting out the criticism from the fll^ 
of the Frabasi and the Modern Review. I ought to 
feci happy that so many people take such genuine 
interest in the affairs of the l/niversity and want its 
abiKtcs to go. But I cannot feel the satisfaction when 
I ren'icmbcr that an infinitesimal number amongst 
them only are prepared to do what lies in the power of 
each to remove the abuses. Only a few hundred of 
the thousands of qualified graduates of the University 
arc enrolled as registered graduates. The rest refuse 
to exercise their franchise, and to help to send in 
independent men of ability and character to the Senate. 
Why should not those who are dissatisfied with the 
condiirt of affairs of the University come in their 
thou.sands and enlist themselves as registered graduates 
and send only siicli candidates as they can trust to 
keep the University straight V Incidentally they would 
then be helping to solve the financial problems of the 
University. Ten thousand registered graduates could 
contribute a lakh every year to the funds of the Univer- 
sity to which they owe their education. I ut the criti- 
cism of the doings of the l-nivcrsity comes with the 
least grace from the representatives of the (iovern- 
ment, who have the nomination of 8o per cent of the 
bellows of the University. The (Government could 
easily remove all abuses if they will nominate such men 
as bellows who can be trusted to keep things straight. 
'I'liey could help a gre.it deal if they would take 
courage in both hands and refuse to reappoint as a 
matter of course a number of do-nothings who simply 
encumber the list of Senator®, and, perhaps, earn a 
decent income in travelling allowance. If on the con- 
trary the Government is quite content with the list 
of nominated bellows, any rebuke of the criminal 
wastefulne.ss of the University comes with a bad 
grace from the Minister of the Government, though 
the Minister is not personally responsible for the 
present appointments. At any rate the rebukes and 
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rebuffs of the Government of Indid who were entirely 
responsible for tlie present personnel of the nominated 
members were entirely out of place. 

N \REs C. Sen Guita. 

Note by the Editor. — We have omitted from 
Dr. Narcs Chandra Sen Gupta’s letter a passage 
relating to the application of the I'niversity to the 
Government for a grant, because the grant has 
already been made. Some autobiographical passages 
regarding his own motives in writing the above 
letter and some showing that he has no axe to 
grind, as also some other passages criticising the 
tone, temper and mctiiods of both the critics and 
the defenders of the university, have also been 
omitted. ICxigencies of sp<*icc have compe led us to 
do this. What we have printed is also rather verbose, 
no doubt, but we have no time to condense it. 

Wc have been criticising the university for years, 
but the senators and syndics have not properly done 
their duty. The senate itself not hein„» independent, 
cannot appoint a really independent committee of 
enquiry. Dr. Sen Gupta may hope tliat the \’icc- 
Chancdlor himself will come forward with a proposal 
for an independent enquiry ; but wc have no such 
hope. 

Dr. Sen Gupta blames the critics for, intention- 
ally or unintentionally, prejudicing the public mind 
against the university. He appears to take it for 
granted that, whereas he wishes only the removal 
of evils, the critics have no such desire but want to 
kill the university and its post-graduate depart- 
ment very charitable judgment! lie seems to 
think that all the doings and proceedings and items 
of expenditure of the university are spread out before 
the public for its information and scrutiny, and th.at, 
therefore, the evils, irregularities, misdeeds, jobbicrcs, 
dtc., complained of, arc not greater in number and quan- 
tity than the few that have been commented on by 
the critics. Hut the real fact is that the affairs of the 
university are very often treated like state .secrets, and 
what we have exposed have been due to information 
which has occasionally and very often accidentally 
reached our hands. Tlicrcfore, there is no ground 
either for the generalisation that every thing connected 
with the university is rotten, or for the generalisation 
that the corruption is very small. Only an exhaus- 
tive and independent enquiry can reveal the extent 
and nature of the evil. \Ve have prcs.scd for it 
^epeatedlJ,^ and some M. I.. C'.s al-omive dune so, 
but in vain. 

Dr. Sen Gupta is wrong in taking it for 
granted that the cxamination.s are ‘'conducted on 
unimpeachable lines.’’ He is also wrong in tak ng it 
^r granted that the “improper expenditure is of no 
larger amount than a few hunclred or thou.sand 
rupees on one or two matters in ten 3'ears.” I las 
he audited the accounts, or seen the auditors’ 
notes, or does he know what has been done in 
the past to make the official auditing valueless ? 
We have never suggested or insinuated that all the 
university expenditure has been sheer waste. But 
considering tnat from what little of its affairs has 
become known, some waste has been hremght to 
light, there is undoubted!}' reason to suspect that 
there may have been much greater waste. Suppose, 
however, that the waste or defalcation or whatever 
else of an irregular charactei it may have been, has 


been small or slight, is that to be overlooked 1 A 
fevpr may be a small thing in the beginning, but it 
may kill the body. Of course, Dr. Sen Gupta says 
that whatever evils exist should be remedied, but how 
could that be done without exposing them ? What, 
however, he seems to drive at is that the critics 
have made too much of the defects of the university. 
That is a matter of opinion. Supposing, howeyer, 
that hi.s opinion is correct, what the critics can fairly 
ask is, why no learned and cultured person lias yet 
shown how to criticise the university in the most 
angelic manner po.ssible. 

Dr. Sen Gupta seems to think that the critics 
of tlie university arc blind to its achievements. He 
seems to be in the mcxid of mind of some advocates 
of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, who, whenever 
the (lovernmcnt is criticised, bring forward a list 
of the achievements of tlie British people in India 
and accuse the critics of ignoring them. 'Ihe ideal 
thing to do, then, is to preface every bit of 
criticism either of the Government or of the University 
with a full list of the achievements of cither ! 
Wc are ready to .stitch with every issue of tliis 
Review statements of these achievements, provided 
wc arc paid the postage, price of paper and printing 
and binding charges necessary for the purpose. We 
may assure Dr. Sen Gupta lliat wc know and 
appreciate the achievements of the university and 
have not left them unmentioned in either the Modern 
Review or Prahasi. 

“The critics have seriously impaired the efficiency 
of the University,* &c. ()f course I 'Phose who 
expose the evils are the evil-doers. Hut those who 
are responsible for the evils arc injured innocents ! 

Idlers and undesirable students there certainly are 
in all universities ; but will Dr. Sen Gupta name 
a few universities where “undesirable bye-ways arc 
provided wliich many avail lliemseivcs of to get 
good degrees," .surh as arc '*f>€r/iaps" provided at 
Calcutta " 

He lectures tho*,c gradinlcs who have not registered 
themselves, on their duties. Hut even if ten tlioiwaml 
of them had registered themselves, and sent indepen- 
dent representatives to the Senate, these would have 
been in a hopeless minority, and there would have 
been only more money to waste 

Dr. en Gunla says that as (lOvcrnmcnt nominates 
Fo per cent of tlic hellows, tlierehire it or the Kdu- 
cat on Minister has no right to complain of wastePul 
expenditure, thoughtlc.ss expansion, itc. Wc do 
not feel c.illed upon to defend either the Government 
or the Kdutvition Minister. Hut Dr. Sen Gupta 
should try to know the whole process of nomination 
ol the nominated Fellows. Perhaps he has also read 
Mr. Rama Prasad Ghanda’s defence of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee in the Manasif in which it was stated how 
the latter had striven and managed to get the voles 
of a majority of meinbers in the university bodies 
“in iiis clutches’’. 

Dr. Sen Gupta will perceive by a careful perusfil 
of our hlc that wc have repeatedly placed before 
the publicta definite and clear programme of univer- 
sity reform. Our work from the very outset has been 
constructive, and inspired by anxious tliought for 
the intellectual and moral betterment of Bengal s 
youth. But a long and intimate acquaintance with 
the inner working ol the Calcutta university, mostly 
corroborated by llie private revelations of many of tlic 
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\'ery meil engaged in its wurlci — has made us less 
optimistic than Dr. Sen Gupta as to the possibility 
ut reform under the persent regime. 

We press for the introduction of popular control 
over the policy and executive of the Universityi 
businesslike and respectable management of its 
finance, the reign of taw and the maintenance of a 
proper standard ( irrespective of money or personal 
considerations ) in examinations, and the entertain- 
ment of a teaching staff possessed, ivithont exception, 
of real scholarship, strength of character ( in the 
widest sense of the term ) and power of initiative 
in their own department. 


European Missionaries. 


the Soldier comes, there is an end of the blacks." 
Was not the Shantung Peninsula sliced off China 
hy the Germans in the wake of sjine of their 
missionaries having gone there, through the pretext 
of their murder by the foolish Chinese ? 

No doubt the Kuropean missionaries as a class 
have done great spiritual good to benighted parts of 
the world — but I should think that they have scope 
for d ling ecfual if not greater spiritual good in the 
shape of reviving the human conscience of their 
fellow whites s i as to prevail upon them to Jet their 
weaker and less enlightened fellow humans alone in 
God’s peace and stay their enslaving and exterminat- 
ing hands fnim their human though non-Christian 
and non-white brethren in all parts of the globe. 


Ktinviir. 


Yours etc. 

S. I). Nadkarni. 


'I'o 

The Kditor, The Modern Reveivt. 

Sir, 

With regard to the "( spiritual ) dilTcrencc be- 
tween Kuropeans and Indians in East Africa,*’ 
pointed out by Mr. Andrews in the Youn^ Men 
of India and reproduced therefrom in your issue of 
April last, p. 41)0, the following in my opinion is very 
pertinent. 

“All along the ( African ) native is told by the 
missionary that he, the native, is the equal of all 
men, that there is no colour prejudice in the eyes 
of the creator and that whites, browns and blacks are 
equals of one another. Then ' after his education J the 
time comes for the native to leave the missionary 
and seek employment. He gets a smart kick from 
the first European he meets and is told that the 
kick is very wholesome for him. He is also very 
emphatically told that the European is the master 
of the land and the native is the drawer of water 
and hewer of wood. This is where the trouble starts." 
So writes Mr. Mangal Das in the E. .J. Standard 
in a letter reproduced in the R, Chronicle, May qth, 
apropos of the Harry Thuku affair. The whole 
letter is luminous reading, and I would draw the 
attention of Mr. Andrews in particular thereto. 

From this passage it would appear that the 
European missionaries ought to have begun by 
reforming their own brethren amongst the lay 
whiles out of their greedy exploiting instincts by- 
bringing all their influence and resource^ ( denied 
to poor, subject Indians) to bear upon that object. 
Ought not their charitable and philanthropic energies 
to have been expended, so t; s«y, at home, i e, 
amongst the benighted of their own race before 
ever they sought to achieve their godly ambitions 
amongst the latter's victims ? A course of self- 
purification entered upon by the missionaries before 
tver they took to enlightening the benighted, or 
at least the two objects pursued side by side and 
with equal zeal would have put them to rights with 
themselves. But no ; as said an African chief 
long ago in high indignation and not w'ithout in- 
i-ight Wn of experience : “First the missionary, 
then the trader,— then the gun-boat, and then — 
J^>h l.ord!'' (Quoted by Bosanquet.) (etewayo, 
of the Milus, that martyr to European's 
icrocious greed, is also credited with a similar 
remark : “First comes 'rravcllcr ; then Missionary : 
tiien Merchant ; and lastly the Soldiei. When 


Mr. C. F. Andrews has written, on the above, the 
following note 

“Let me relate two incidents from my own 
experience in East Africa : — 

(i) On my first and second visits to East Africa 
1 was taken ill when I reached Uganda, across f^kc 
Victoria Nyanza. The leaders of the Indian Com- 
munity at once took me to their devoted friends. Dr. 
Albert Cook and Ivs wife and his brother. Dr. 
Albert (’ook was the greatest Doctor in all Central 
Africa. Patients were sent a thousand miles to get 
his treatment. He was living a life of the purest 
sacrifice in the name of Christ whom he served The 
whole Indian Cu nmunity as well as the Baganda and 
the Europeans were under the deepest debt of 
gratitude to him and to the other missionaries of 
Namireml>c, new Kampala, who were show'ing love 
in the name of Christ to all mankind. 

(ii) 1 was taken out from 'I'inja ( which is close 
to the Ripon I-'alL and the source of the River Nile) 
to a sm ill township called Igarga, which was above 

miles away, through country which was still in a 
half savage state. On the w.iy my Indian friends 
— three Hindus, a Muhammadan and a Parsee, if I 
remember rightly,-— insisted on my turning off the 
'I'inji mjin road to visit an old Roman Catholic 
missionary with sonif’ Sisters of the Poor. I found, that 
the Indian Community at Tinja were devoted to 
these mission iries, just as the Indian Community ;it 
Kampala were devoted to the missionaries at 
N imirembe. It was most touching to see the old 
padre trying to entertain us. He had hardly any- 
thing in the world with him, he was so poor. He 
found some bread, but there was no butter ; and he 
was much distressed because he could not offer us 
more ; and we felt, all the time, that we might he 
depriving him of his own evening meal. He was 
spending h s whole life in simply seeking to show 
to the children of the native Africans around mnir 
And the Sisters, who were there, grown old and grey'- 
haired in their loving service, had the little African 
children round them and were nursing those that 
were orphans. It was a sight of purest love, otTcred 
simply and humbly in the name of Christ. 

I give these two incidents, without any comment 
except the one question, whether they do not serve to 
correct the oncbided impression that would be likely 
to be conveyed by Iho picture presented by my friend 
Mr.’ Mangal Das in the extract quoted above. If it 
be said, that these instances ate exceptional, my own 
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experience in Africa would distinctly and emphatically 
deny it,— though in Kenya it saddened me beyond 
words to note how feebly the missionaries acted in 
face of injustice done by the Kuropcans both to the 
Africans and to the Indians. 

Like every movement that is human, the missionary 
movement has had its terrible weaknesses Men 
and women, who have gone out with pure love for 
Christ in their heart ■<, have given way to the tempta- 
tions of racial pride, or narrow bigotry or desire for 


comfort. But this should not blind our eyes to the 
fact, that there has been another aspect, — that men 
and women, inspired by the constraining love of 
Christ, have shown as missionaries in Africa, a 
marvellous nobility of character, a conquest of human 
weakness, and a pure devotion to humanity. This 
1 have seen again and again with my own eyes and 
therefore I have a right to bear witness. 

C. h'. Andrews. 


VISWA-BIIaRATI 
( Smitiniketan University^ Bengali ) 
Department op Aoricultcre and Villac.e Economics. 
(Founded February 1922). 


T his department is located in the 
village of Surul, within two miles 
of Santiniketan itself, and a mile and 
A half from the Bolpur Railway Station 
( E. I. Ry. loop line ), in premises which 
were once occupied by E. 1. Ry. sheds, 
and before that by a collecting station 
of the East India Company. It is ad- 
ministered by the Director and the Surul 
Agricultural Board, a constituent body 
of the ' iswa-bharati. 

Its aims and objects include the 
following 

1. To win the confidence, friendship 
and affection of the villagers and culti- 
vators by taking a real interest in all 
that concerns their life and welfare, aqd 
by making a lively effort to assist them 
in solving their most pressing problems. 

2. To take the problems of the 
village and field to the class room for 
study and discussion and to theexperi- 
mhital Farm for solution. 

3. To carry the knowledge and ex- 
perience gained in the class room and 
experimental Farm to the villagers, in 
the endeavour to improve their sanita- 
tion and health, develop their resources 
and credit ; help them to sell their pro- 
duce and buy their requirements to the 
best advantage ; teach them better me- 


thods of growing crops and vegetables 
and keeping live-stock ; encourage them 
to learn and practise arts and crafts ; 
and bring home to them the benefits of 
associated life, mutual aid and common 
endeavour. 

1. To work out practically an all- 
round system of elementary education in 
the villages based on the Boy Scout 
ideal and training, with the object of 
developing .ideas of citizenship and public 
duty such as may appeal to the villagers 
and be within their means and capacity. 

5. To encourage in the staff and 
students of the department itself a spirit 
of sincere service and willing sacrifice 
in the interest.s of, and on terms of 
comradeship with their poorer, less edu- 
cated and greatly harassed neighbours in 
the villages. 

6. To train the students to a due 
sense of their own intrinsic worth, phy- 
sical and moral, and in particular 
to teach them to do with their own 
hands everything which a village house- 
holder or cultivator does, or should do, 
for a living,— if possible more efficiently. 

7. To put the students in the wajr 
of acquiring practical experience in culti- 
vation, poultry and bee-keeping, dairying 
and animal husbandry, carpentry and 
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smithing, weaving and tannery ; in prac- 
tical sanitation ’ work ; and in the art 
and spirit of co-opcration. 

8. ^ To give students elementary in- 
struction in the sciences connected with 
their practical work, to train tliem to 
think and observe accurately and to ex- 
press and record the knowledge acquired 
by them for their own benefit and the 
benefit of their fellow men. 

The system in operation is as under : 

The length of the ordinary course is 
two years. General knowledge up to the 
matriculation standard is presupposed. It 
is hoped to hold short courses in special 
subjects later on. The aim of the Depart- 
ment is to provide practical training, but 
it is not proposed to allow education to 
l)e replaced by drudgery or money-making. 
The students are required to carry out the 
whole cycle of work on the Farm during 
the year, and, since most of such work is 
of direct value to the Department, the 
students are paid for it at a fixed rate, 
thus enabling them to realise, as perhaps 
they could not in any other way, the value 
of their own labour, to feel their respon- 
sibility and be stimulated to a corres- 
ponding keenness. Part of the student’s 
earnings on the farm goes towards the 
cost of their board and part is left for 
their pocket money. Fach student is also 
supplied with a small plot of his own on 
which to live and work for himself, and is 
allowed to keep the net proceeds of the 


produce of his plot. 

Fees : K s. 

Caution money 10 

Admission Fee 20 

Monthly fee 2(3 

Initial Deposit 5 


The monthly fee only partly covers the 
cost of tuition, residence, light, dhobi, 
hospital and games, the balance being 
provided out of the funds of the Depart- 
ment. 

The initial deposit is to cover the cost 
of farm clothes and implements, books and 
stationery, etc., and must be replenished 
from time to time when notice is given by 
the office. 

Parents, guardians or friends should 
on no account send any money directly to 


any student. All fees, etc., should be remit- 
ted to the office. Any request for extra 
money made to his parents or guardians 
by a student for any purpose should be 
made known to the office by the parents 
or guardians concerned, and such money 
should only be remitted by them to the 
office if the Director notifies his approval 
of such purpose. 

Only such gifts of fruit or food, or for 
purposes of entertainment are allowed 
which can be shared by all in common. 

A certain number of scholarship are 
set apart for poor students. No special 
arrangements can be made or allowed for 
well-to-do students, and parents and 
guardians arc earnestly requested, in the 
interest of the student himself, not to ask 
for any such indulgence. 

Students completing their course to the 
satisfaction of the Director and the Snrul 
Agricultural Board will receive a diploma 
from the Yiswa-bharati. 

There will be no room for the admis- 
sion of any more students until the 1st 
June, 1923. 

Notes ox the workixo. 

Friends of the institution have been 
pressing for some account of the progress 
of the Department up to date. While 
the Director is anxious to take the 
public into confidence and would wel- 
come their sympathy and support, he 
make.<9 this somewhat premature report 
under protest, feeling that the work so far 
done has not stood the test of time. 

I he following facts may be of interest : 

The night school which has been started 
for the children of the depressed classes is 
regularly and well attended, and so are 
the lantern lectures in the neighbourhood. 
Two troups of Scouts have been organised 
in different villages and there has been a 
keen response both by the boys and the 
village elders. 'I'herc is already a daily 
attendance of poor patients in search of 
first-aid, and aconstant stream of villagers 
and cultivators who come to watch the 
students working on their plots, or the 
tractor in operation, or the sinking of the 
tube well. All this testifies to the breaking 
down of the wall of suspicion and reserve, 
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which is always a great preliminary 
difficulty. 

As to internal progress : 

The Scouts are being introduced to 
First-Aid and Fire Drill. The Carpentry 
class is developing considerable skill 
amongst the students. The Smithy is not 
yet fitted up. With the help of the govern- 
ment Research Tannery in Calcutta we 
hope to open a local tannery within a few 
weeks, some of the students and local 
muchis having received a full preliminary 
training. Poultry keeping has been started, 
but a great deal of experimental wo»'k is 
still needed, which is expensive and there- 
fore slow. The dairy needs a better buil- 
ding than the old ruin in which it is at 
present, and also the addition of some 
good milking cows. We are still hunting 
for bees. In regard to other subjects that 
we hope to take up, so little inform.ation 
is available from outside, that much preli- 
minary and experimental work will have 
to be done by ourselves, before we can 
actually make a start. On the farm, we 
seem to be well ahead of our neighbours, 
and so far our crops compare well with 
theirs. The students are carrying out 
their own scheme of sanitation and are 


daily experiencing both the trials and plea- 
sures of farming and gardening work. Their 
plots are already green with Groundnut, 
.viaize and Cow-pea. Cucumber, Brinjal 
and Tomato have yet to be planted. It 
has taken some five months to transform a 
malarious piece of jungly garden land into 
a place fit for habitation and vegetable 
growing. Those who know the locality 
need hardly be told that much still remains 
to be done. 

There is a “Surul Farmer’s Union” of 
which the students and staff are members, 
each with one vote. At its monthly meet- 
ing all suggestions, grievances, complaints 
and matters of discipline are considered 
and settled. Bach student contributes an 
article, usually on the subject at which he 
is working, to the "Chasha” which is the 
monthly magazine of the Department. 
The students look after their own messing 
arrangements, ami elect their own captain 
every fortnight. They spend one evening 
a week at Santiniketan joining in whatever 
readings, lectures or discussion may be 
taking place. They alsi regularly play 
games and matches with the Santiniketan 
boys. 


GLRANINGS 


The Youngest Radio Operator. 

“Robert Garcia, seven-year-old son of Allen 
Garcia, director for Charlie Chaplin, is the 
youngest licensed radio operator in the world. 
Official confirmation of his success in passing 
the amateur’s examination with a percentage of 
92 was recently received from the U. S. 
Radio Inspector at San Francisco. 

“He had but five weeks in which to prepare 
for his examination. 

“Several lads, many years his senior, fell by 
the wayside, and several men tried in vain to 
pass the test. 

“And he, only a child of seven years, did what 
very few ever accomplished— passed with 
92 pet cent. 

“Since passing the examination two manu- 
facturers have honored him with parts for the 
set be Is going to install. He has filed an 


application for a station license and is going to 
put it up himself, ile h.as declined an offer to 
install the set and begs Irs father to let him 
do if all alone.” 


Latest Figures ou the Earth’s Age. 

Thirty years ago Lord Kelvin said the earth 
was cooling at a rate which made it seem 
certain, “provided no new sources of heat were 
discovered,” that 20,000,000 years ago it was 
unfit for the existence of life. The same reason- 
ing, with the same qualification, showed that 
in another 20,000,000 years the sun would 
no longer be a source of light and heat for 
its planets. The geologists and zoologists 
objected that the time was too short, but 
they had no very definite data to found their 
case on. 
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Within rwent years the discovery of the 
release of intra-atomic energy by radio-active 
substances had put an entirely new aspect on 
the question, at least as regards the earth. 
Uranium was changed through radium to lead 
by a long series of transformations, in which 
“chips” of helitira were thrown off with 
enormous velocity, producing heat as one of 
their results. Indeed, the difficulty just now 
was to understand why the earth should not 
he getting hotter instead of cooler, in view of 
the quantity of uranium present in the earth’s 
crust. 

How could the transfonnatiun of uranium 
into lead be made a clock for measuring past 
eras? The ra^e of the transformation per 
annum was accurately known. It was exces- 
sively small, only 1 *22 tcn-billionths of a given 
quantity per annum. If they took a mineral 
containing uranium lead and estiinat<-d the 
relative amounts of these substances present 
they could calculate the lime of the formation 
of the mineral in ciucstion. The result showed 
that the oldest or aichcan rocks had an 
antiquity o'" 9 2 0,000, 000 yccars. 

But the earth’s crust in some form or other 
was older than the oldest rocks, and from an 
estimation of the total quantities ofnraniuiii 
and lead present an anticiiiity of something 
like 0,000 million years was probable. 


Cotton That Grows on Trees 

Kapok, usually known as silk floss cotton or 
silk cotton, is obtained from the fruit of a tree 
found in the Dutch Ivast Indies, the Sir.-iits 
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Settlements, Heuador, Bra/.il and India. Under 
the microscope this tioss shows a very delicate 
construction, consisting chiefly of fiber shaped 
like miniature pipes, and hollow; thus the 
substance is filled throughout with air which 
imparts to it a buoyancy which renrlers it 
particularly' adaptable to inroiuractiiring 
purposes. 

The hulk of the world’s supply of krqiok at 
present is imported from j.iv.a. Tlie production 
of India, Brnzil, I'cua'lor and the Straits 
Settlements combined is comparatively j egli- 
gible. I'lirtliermore, tlic varieties coming from 
these latter countries are not as well standard- 
ized as those coming from Java and are 
therefore not in as great demand in this market, 
which is exacting in its (jUMlity requirements. 
Indian kapok, for instance, besi’les being heavy 



Fruit rind t otton Kapok. 

and musty, is not always coinpletelv denned 
and freed from seeds ami other foreign matter, 
and has neither the elasticity ”.or the resiliency 
of java kapok. On the other hand, the Feu.'ulor- 
eaii and Brazilian varieties are coming to the 
fore as trade prosiicct, due to earnest efforts on 
the p.'irt of planters to standiirdize ilic article in 
accordance with export iiecd.^. 

The niaiorpartof life l.iml in Java ilcvotcd 
to kapok culture is n.'iitve owned, altho there 
are a number of estates under European 
management. The tree is fouml everywhere, 
even along the roads, and on the estates the 
plant is grown in eoniuiietion wiih the coffee 
and cocoa plants. 

Before the war most of the produciion was 
skipped to .\msterdani. but since ll»lo, due to 
scarcity of freight and poor market conditions 
in Kurope, most of the trailc has gravitated 
to .America. 

As time passes it would seem as if tiro article 
were entering into an increasingly larger sphere 
of usefulness. During the war each doughboy 
who braved the dangerous submarine, wore 
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around his waist a life-preserver made of kapok, 
and ever and again there eonies the rumor out 
of Germany that at last science has found a 
way to spin silk from this delicate Asian 
fdier. 


Freak Radiopbones. 

A more or less apoeryidial announcement 
from Paris assures ns that tlie newest thing in 
street costumes includes a parasol ((piipped 
with a receiving radiophone. "A 3 ’oiing Pari- 
sian inventor," we arc told, “hopes to enable 
the dam.sel promenading the fashionable boule- 
vards to enjoy the strains of the orchestral 
music sent out In* theI jiVcl Tower wireless, hear 
the latest scandal, and receive a report from her 
cook concerning the progress of the luncheon. 
The inventor placed the radio anti nine in 
parasol, so that when expecting a coinmtinica- 
tion from home or desiring to hear a concert 



Freak of Kadio in the I’lnbrella. 

Madame has only to raise her dainty parasol 
and ‘listen in.' 

An American lad, Kenneth K. Ilinnian, makes 
receiving radiophones that make the Parisian 
model seem cumbersome by comparison. 

This youthful inventor has reduced his minia- 
ture set to the simplest possible form. All the 
apparatus, except for the headphones, is con- 
fined wdthin the dimensions of a regular safety 
match-box. With it he is able to receive not 
only telegraph signals, but music, stories, 
sermons, and ne\vs items given out by the 
broadcasting stations twenty and thirty miles 
distant. 


“Dogmobile.” 

Coy Watson, a 10*y ear-old boy of T.os 
Angeles, California, motors about town in a 
car propelled by a Helgian work dog. The 
patient animal operates a treadmill concealed in 
the large hood and with the aid of gearing 
drives the car at a very fair speed. 



D.igiii .hilc. 

Dogs of this breed are trained as work animals 
in Holland and Hclgiiim, and the treadmill is 
no novelty to them. Cov's dog enjoys the ride 
nearly as much as his young master, w ho finds 
it easy to avoiil “engine trouble. 


Electric Toy Train Carries Backyard 
Travelers. 

nackyard railways are growing out of the 
toy siz»*. Tlic latest model is run by an cL’ctric 
motor, and is big enough to carry a \'oimg 
engineer .ami all the kids in the neighborhood. 

The current is carried in the rads, wloVb are 



I'declrir 'I'oy rrain. 
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insuljkted from the >jround wooden tics. The 
motor is of low power and little current is used, 
so that running the train is comparatively 
inexpensive and it is impossible to increase the 
speed to a point where an accident might result 
on the’sharp curves. 


One-Wheeled Chair. 

In Portuguese Kast .\friea a nne-whcelcd roller 
chair is the acme of luxury in travel. 

Man power is cheaper than gasoline in that 
part of the world, and go*nl roads, even good' 
footpaths, are so scarce that more than onej 



Oiu'-wlicclcd ( li lir l«ii rr.i\tHii g 

wheel would be usclc'‘S. ( )vcr the iuiiglc trails 
the traveler is carried bv his bearers for the 
greater part of the distaiKc. Only when nearing 
a village can the porters lighten their load by 
renting the wheel on the ground. 


Boavor I'olls Aspon Two Foot Thick 

What is said to be the largest tree 

by a beaver was recent I v diseoveretl by rangers 
f>f the United States I'orest Serviee in the C.yson 
'National I'orest, New Mexico. The tree is an 
nspen, and the stum]) measures a])pro\iniatclY 
-<» by .'12 inches at the point where it was 
gnawed through by the industrious animal. 

beavers seldom fell trees so large, for they are 
'nable to move the trunk, even after they J>’wt it 
into s^’ctions Hut this tree, nearly two feet in 
■iaiueter, was evidently cut down for its branches. 
dl the limbs and sinnll twigs had been removed 
lood, or for building the dams and houses 
. * Ihc heaver colon v, and oidv (he trunk was 
•b whcrc it fell. 

• he animal exhibited the usual beaver skill in 



was dropped srjuarcly 

in tlic dircciinn of the bc.T.vcr noiul.in order that 
the animals wotdd have a shorter distance to 
carry the branches. 


First Woman Marine Engineer. 

l‘or the first time in the annals of the se.a 
a license as a fnariMcciiginccr has been granted to 
a w'oman.Mrs. Carlia S. Westcott, oi Sc itilc, 
Wash., afid site is no v at work as chief ciigineerj 
on :i seagoing tug— no easy berth, as any sailor 
know’s. 



Mrs. C.'irlia S. \\ e*<tcott, the tii^'t Woman 
.M.'irinc Knginecr. 

Mrs. Westcott declares that women are 
particularly well fitted for steam engmeering, 
since the work is light, and the chief rcipiire- 
iiicnts arc watclifiihiess and close attention to 
dutv. 
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How to Dance on Swords 

How do ytrcTl jiigi^krs in India dance upon 
sword blades, whetted keen as razors ? They 
step about the lattice of steel in perleet time to 
nitisie, and wlieii the daiiee is over there is not 
the slij^hlest eni on their foot soles. 




ifi ' 

anti- •' mi 













h.iru'ini' on Xword-Blatles. 

The secret lies in the fact that the blade of a 
sword is not perfectly snirioth. I'lider a micros- 
cope a knife-ljladc looks like a saw. It is possible 
to press the palm ot y<uir hami upon it without 
cutting your.«elt, if you are careful not to move 
the hand across the blade. .\nd this is the secret 
of the juggler’s trick. Though he seems to dance, 
he never moves liis feci along the sword blades, 
but raises and lowers them slowly with a 
perfectly vcrtie.il nioiion. 


Fishermen Catch Monster. 

Ihe octopus is dreaded by bathers in the 
tropics. rare speeinieii, shown at ihe left, 
recently lell into the liamls of .\ew Hngland 
fishernicn. This monslcr devilli.sh has eight 
prehensile tentacles, eaeli with double rows of 


suckers, and a large, horny beak like a parrot’s 
with which it tears the prey held fast in the 
tentacles. A most nnnsual characteristic is a thin 
uiiibrcllalike membrane or web connecting the 
long, snakclike arms. 


Pocket Bookcase. 

Kca^-'^dmi^al Bradley M. Kiske. U. S. N. 
retired, author of a recent book on invention, 
has produced a machine that he believes will 
reduce the cost of a book to about one sixtieth 
of its present value. 

The tyirewrittcn pages of a book are reduced 
by photo-engraving to one hundredth their 
original size and printed on strips of paper two 
inches wide and live inches long. Printed on 
both sides, five such strips contain the reading 
matter of an entire novel. Admiral Fiske esti- 
mates that 10,000 copies of a 100,000-word 
book can be produced in this way for four cents 
a copy. 

The micro- 
scopic print 

read by 
placing t h 
strips in a 
liglu 

nuiu frame 
about 







Cillancls Make Man. 


months. A person who likes books, but who 
must move so often he cannot collect them, 
might carry a oO or 10() volume library in a 
cigar box. 

Are Little Hidden Glands our 
Masters ? 

y (.rso/iaZ/O— the complex, mysterious quality 
I hat makes us different Irom each other, and by 
which alone wc succeed or fail in lite-somc 
scientists believe to be explained, at last, by 
llic new knowledge of the ‘‘ductless glands 
that regulate our system. 

The fuse that has set ofl the latest explosion 
'»f popular interest in this biological subjeclj 
is a book, “The Glands Kegiilatiiig l»crsonality 
{MiwniiUnn), bv Dr. Louis Herman, physician 
ami biological chemist at Columbia University. 

I'rom the length and curve of our eyelashes 
U) the innermost quirks of mind or soul, we are 
iccording to his theory, creatures ol our own 
(liictless glands. , . i i. 

Any arch villain may, be explained not 
IS a consciously responsible criminal but 
•»s the victim of tiny, chemical-producing 

' ll groups in his own system which dcUrmine 

- s temperament and acts. The whole 

• i a nation may be traced to the blindly oln- 

- ms activity of hidden centers of chcmica 

t Dduction in the bodies not only o! its leaders 
*it of its citizens. . . . j 

Stationed at various parts ot the body n 


the neck, at the top of the kidneys, m the skull 
—these small groups of cells are constantly 
manufacturing certain chemical solutions and 
sending them through the blood stream to the 
parts of the body that need them. Some ol the 
glands have their own pipe lines, or ducts, that 
dispatch their products ; others cause their 
output to sip through the walls of the struc- 
ture in which thev arc made. The latter are 
known as ductless, or internal secretion glands. 

The ductless glands for centuries have 
batiled physicians, but we now know that the 
Iluids the 3 ^ produce tend to speed up our various 
bodily functions. Their active principles have 
therefore been named hormones, trora the Oreea 
words meaning something that sets other things 

in motion. . , .... ^ 

The ghost ol every one ol the personalities 
pieturccl above, not to mention liundreds ot 
others, lurks hidden in your body Irom birth, 
ready to seize upon you and make you over into 
a genius or a giant, or a dwarl m body or a 
chiid in mind-in fact, to change your whole 

*'%his is one meaning of the new theory of 
glandular influence on our bodies and souls. , U 
the theory is correct, then the character which 
you actually resemble among the ghostly group 

Krsons-you-might-bave-been depends on the 
[mew chance of tfc glandular balance ot your 
^system, and the particular group of chemical 
secretions that linally get control of you. 
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Street Corner “Cow" Gives 
Milk for a Nickel, 

A nickel-in-lhc-slot iiiilkcan has recently been 
invented. 

Tlie purchaser places an empty bottle under 
the neck of the machine, deposits a nickel, and 
pulls the lever. \ nickel’s woph of milk is 
poured into the bottle. The milk in the container 



Street ( orner "Cow.’ 

is kept cold by a surrounding; \Yatcrli>;ht 
tank tilled with icc, on the principle of the water 
cooler. A large Hushing box just oyer the spout 
thoroughly' washes it with water alter the bottle 
is removed. 


Copra Cake for Beefsteak 

Copra cake, the residue after the oil has heeii 
squeezed from the dried coconut meat, is as 
nourishing as bcafslcak, say experts of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, who are trying to 
popularize the food among the natives of the 
Philippines. It is not only nourishing, but is 
said to prevent beriberi, common among 
Orientals, who live chiclly on polished rice. 


Python Kills Itself by Its 
Own Gluttony. 

Disabled by its own gluttony, a gigantic 
python that had swallowed a half-grown hog, 
was killed recently in the French Congo as it 
lay helpless in the sun. The power of distention 
in the snake’s jaws and body were .sufficient to 
allow it to sw'allow the pig, but the meal, once 
down, was so heavy', the snake eould no longer 
drag itself over the ground. 



\’i)r,Tcioih- Pytliiui's Sad Knd, 

Hcforc swallowing the pig. the python 
wrapped its coils round and round the animal''^ 
body, breaking ibe bones by its Icirific power 
of construction. 


Meat- A Height lucroasor. 

Japanese soldiers have increased two inelR'* 
in average height since mcaL was addul to riu 
diet as part of their rations. 


What Oraugs Know. 

The . almost human intelligence of the orang 
utan is illustrated by anecdotes in ;in article by 
W. Henry Slicak, contributed to 'I he /niirtinl 
Mnuimftlu;:y (Hallimorc). The orang, he tells 
us, is much (piieter and less obtrusive than the 
ehimpan/cc. In captivity this great ape is riiiieli 
inclined to sit in a corner of his cage, motioidc.s^ 
and voiceless. Hut when captured young he 
takes fairly well to captivity, hecomes friendly 
and attached to those who feed and care foi 
him, and .seems to enjoy' human society. Mr- 
Sheak goes on : 

“1 have seen the orangs in the New ^r>r^ 
Zoological Park follow their keeper about on 
the lawn, and when he would attempt to run 
away from them, they would hurry after him 
using their long arm.s as a man would use a 
pair of crutches, but often putting their heads 
to the ground and turning a somersault in uicir 
tn’orls to overtake their human Irieiul. I ha'-’^ 
also seen them sit at table and use kuile, loru 
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('.in t Do without h’urk and Knilc;. 

and spoon in catin/if, and drink out of an opacptc 
hottk*, looUiii^^ repeatedly down tlie neck to see 
how niiicli of the delectable lluid might be left. 

“The orang-utan does not laugh nloiid as often 
as ihe ehimpan/ce, but he has a smile that is 
strikingly huriian-like. When twoyoung orangs 
are kept together, Ihev become ([uitc jilayful, 
romp and chase each other about, but in a 
more seilate and deliberate way, and not with 
the frantic haste and daring so characteristic of 
the chimpanzee. When thus engaged at play 
tiiere is often a pronounced and joyous smile on 
their beaming faces. Now and then there may 
be a low chuckle, but not often. 

“They are also devoted to their own kind. and 
will often fight for each other, and especially for 


Itven the ( igarelle Moves 


their young. They will sometimes make pets of 
other animals, as cats, clogs, and rabbits. I 
once knew an orang that became much attached 
to a young pig-tail monkey. They spent much 
time together, the pig-tail usually sleeping in the 
ape’s arms. The orang was very affectionate, 
oft«‘n fondling and caressing his little pet, ancl 
showing great patience, for the pig-tail was 
cjuarrclsome and vindictive, and often resented 
the familiarity of his fond foster father. 

“While the orang-utan is quiet and unobtru- 
sive, and not as good an animal for exhibition 
purposes as the chimpanzee, I believe him to be 
almost, if not altogether, as intelligent. He is 
not always inventing countless new ways of 
amusing himself and working off a superabun- 
dant store of physical and mental energy, as 
does his African cousin, but when it comes to 
solving probltMiis to satisfy his own needs or 
desires, and to doing things that are really 
worth while, be manifcsls wonderful intellectual 
power. 



''Wi.rk while You Wurk.'' 

“A large orang-utan, which was called Joe, 
was remarkably intelligeut and learned the 
meaning of about seventy words and expres- 
sions. He knew all the coins from the silver 
dollar down to tlie copper cent, and would in- 
variably pk’k out the one asked for. One da^’ 
the janitor made a mistake in filling a lamp, 
us ng gasoline instead of coal oil. When lighted 
the lamp, which was directly in front of J()e's 
cage, took fire all over and exploded, burning 
Joe severely. After that he was always afraid 
of a lamp. If he wanted anything, he gave a 
peculiar call, and then win'll one of the pro- 
prietors or one of his keepers came to the cage, 
he gave him a push to send him off in Ihe 
direction of the object desired. 

“One day there chanced to be an English 
walnut lying near the cage, but just beyond 
his reach. He made several ineffectual attempts 
to secure it by stretching out his long arms. 
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Then he tried to tivist some of the straw on 
the floor of his cage into a rope or wand, but 
the straw was too brittle and too much 
broken. It is no uncommon thing for the apes, 
and even some of the lower monkeys, and 
especially the spider monkeys, to twist straw 
into a rope or wand to serve some of their 
needs. At length the orang began to take 
off his ‘sweater,’ a knit woollen jacket which 
he was wearing. \Vc won'iered why he was 
doing this, as he was not in the habit of taking 
off his clothes without permission. With the 
slow and deliberate movements so character- 
istic of this ape*, he carefully removed the 


garment, poked it through the bars of the cage, 
swung it out till it dropped over the walnut, 
rolled the nut to within reach, secured it with 
his hand, then after he had cracked the shell 
with his teeth and eaten the kernel, he just 
as deliberately and carefully put the sweater 
on again. 

In his final sickness he was treated by a 
skilled physician. It was necessary to give 
him an injection. On the third visit he amazed 
the man of medicine by getting ready for the 
treatment just as soon as he saw the syringe. 
The doctor declared that this was more than 
he could expect from his human patients.” 


THE FORTHCOMING CONFERENCE OF GEkMAN ORIENTALISTS 


T H E secend annual Conference of fierman Orien- 
talists is going to be held this year at f’erlin 
and will comprise three days from 4th to 6th 
October. The German Oriental Society ( Denfsc/ie 
Morgenlaendtsche Gesellschaft ), under whose auspices 
the conference will hold its ‘csslon, has celebrated last 
year at Leipzig the sevent)'fifth year of its existence, 
and as is wellknown is a scientific association fur the 
advancement of German studies relating t > the 
Orient in all its aspects and relations. 

The difficulties of the times have pressed heavily 
upon German scientific work in regard to the Orient. 
But thanks to the industry and interest of Germany’s 
scholars, the wealth of data for research which has been 
collected during the la'jt fifty years is so enormous 
that quite a few generations of Orientalists will be 
needed to work it up into finished material. 

Undisconcerted by the need and noise of the 
moment, German .scholars are determined to carry on 
scientific work in a silent and steady manner, transmit 
the results of their labour to the younger generation 
of researchers and by all means insi)ire these latter 
with the same high aims through which their great 
predecessors have achieved world-renowned success. 

Conferences of scientists have in these days become 
all the more valuable for Gerniany because for years 
both inland and foreign intercour<;c had been interrup- 
ted and are only slowly regaining their former role. 

Berlin is arranging to receive Orientalists and 
friends of the Orient who wish to be present at the 
Conference in a worthy manner There arc to be 
organized such lectures and exhibitions as will le.ive i 
permanent impression on visitors and serve as endu- 
ring influences in their pursuit of science. 

A local committee has been elected to take care 
of all preliminaries and make the necessary prepara- 
tions; An interesting and, as far a** possible in the 
present stale of affairs, an externally impressive 
programme is the end in view. And it is being direc- 
ted by m**n like Professors Sachau ( Arabist ), von 
Coq ( Central Asianist ), Lueders ( Sanskritist ), 
Meyer ( Hellenist ), von Luschan ( Anthropologist ), 
Rector Nernst of the University of Berlin, Hr. Rosen 
( Persianist ), pre.s<»nt president of the /). M. r;., Dr. 
Becker, Secretary of State for Education, as well 
as Directors of the State Mu.scums, Ak>tdemic der 


Wissen^chaften and the Staatt.^bibliathek, and sn 
forth. 

The rommittoe has i.ssued an .ippeal to all friends 
of science in general and of Oriental studies in particu 
lar for financial assistance. ’The forthcoming Confer- 
ence is to furnish them with an occasion for extendirg 
their patronage to the Deutsche Morgenlaendisrhe 
Gesellschuff in order to enable it to carry on its 
investigations in a more secure manner than is possible 
under the present economic stress of Germany. 

The committee is already in rceeipt of donations 
ranging from loon to 10.00 marks. According to tin* 
regulations of the Gesellschaft those who make gifts 
of p))o marks are to have their names permanently 
recorded in tin; /.eitschrift der D. M. G. in the list ol 
Stifter ( Donors ). 

Here then is another chance for India to exhibit 
her love of science and scientific research as well as 
to cooperate with the other n ilions of »hc world in tin: 
advancement of learning. And as the field of oriental 
studies is one in which India owes so miicli to tl:c 
services of brilliant German pioneers, Indian scholars 
and publicists such as would care to offer donations 
to the D,M,(r. would in reality but be acknowledging 
a part of India's spiritual debt to Germany. 

At tlie present rate of exchange the sum of 4 o« 
marks is not more than ^’3. los., i.e., about Rupees 50. 
Several donations of Ks. 100 or Rs. 75 may be expect- 
ed from the different university towns of India. Not 
only individuals interested in the promotion of orien- 
tal srhol irship but also societies like the Sahityn 
Sammelans are likely to come forward to advance 
India’s international sense by contributing some 
material assistance to one of the most distinguished 
scientific associations of Europe. 

Cheques may b«* addressed to Dr. G. f.uedtke. 
Manager, Deutsche Morgenlaendisch Gesellschaft, 
Genthinerstrasse 38, Berlin, \V. 10. Money should be 
sent in English currency. In Germany the pound ^ 
buys more Marks than the equivalent amount of 
rupees does in India. 'The discount charged by 
Banks in India for the conversion of the rupee is often 
high and involves a great loss to the p**rsons who 
receive the value in marks. 

lierlin Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 

June i2tig22. 
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Teohnological Studies. 

Dr. D. N. Mallik discourses briefly on the 
opportunities for technological .studies which 
Indian students may have abroad, in the July 
number of The Calcutta Review, Some of 
his experiences and conclusions arc to be 
found in the following paragraphs : — 

Prof. Perkin of the University of heeds told me 
that it would be extremely ditHcult for any student 
i)f dyeing to get admission into works for training. 
In most cases, he himself found it ditticult to gain 
admission even for a cursory inspection. Me suggested 
that in view of the prejucficc that obtained against 
the admission of apprentices into Knglish dye works, 
the proper thing fur Indians to do would be to start 
works c»f their own with h'nglish experts on a contract 
for a nuinher of years and take a certain number 
of apprentices who had already been tiained at a 
I ’niversity. W'hcn the period of contract is over 
and the apprentices will have learned their work, 
these Works would then do without Knglish experts 
and employ their own men. 

Professor Barker of the 'lextile Department of 
the l'nl\eisjty of I.ecds. however, assured me that 
he was trying to gain admission tor his Imlian 
students with whom lie was rcry very satisfied, 
into suitable 'rcNtile facUiries, and w is’ hopelul of 
success. 

At the same time, it seems to be true, as a ijener.al 
proposition, that the plan suggested hy I’rof. Perkin 
seem ■ to be the only feasible one for all tlie v.irious 
industries which claim Indian pupils in this country. 

As regards the coiuinciu of h'urope, the 
writer says : — 

Tile facilities av.ailahle on the continent bm techno- 
l«»gical studies to our young men are as yet an 
unexplored field. 'I'hat lliey are available in some 
measure seems to be the opinion of those wlm havi! 
at all in(]uircd into the matte r, hut the diOiculty nf 
language presents almost an insuperable harrier. 
VVe have to mtikc adequate provision f«^r the te.aching 
|»f French and (ierman in the Indian Universities 
d continent.al facilities .are at all to he av.aded of. 
Ihe same difficulty does not present itself in the 
United States, but I am afraid our students will, 
as a rule, meet with similar opposition there as in 
Ureat Britain. 

On the whole, therefore, the problem of tcchno- 
fogical studies for our students ( and other studies ) 
will only he solved, if Institutions like the Pata 
nstituic can be made to be successful and works 
on lines suggested hy Prof. Perkin. 


News of Woman’s Advance. 

We take the following items of news 
relating to women’s progress in many 
couritries, from SlrulJharma for July : — 
Votes for Burmese Women 
In the Burma ratified draft Rules the Oovernment 
of India ha-^ dirccUy remtived the disqualification ot 
sex as regards voting for their Kegisl :tive Council. 
Ixni.vN Corxcii.s mi st i.et Tin*', same Righi' 

A further advance over Indian conditions has been 
made in the Burmese Rules by the grant of power 
to the Legislative Council to adopt a Resolution at 
any lime they wish in favour of allowing women to 
become members of the Council, and there is no 
embargo placed on their nomination to the Council 
even before they are admitted to eligibility for elec- 
tion. In India the C’ouncils h.Tve no power to re- 
move the sex disqualillcation for Council member- 
ship for ten years. This power is retained in the 
hands of Westminster. With the Burma precedent 
before us we shall pro s for similar powers being 
given to our Indian C.'ouncils in this particular. The 
unnecessary tag provi.sion was put to the power of 
Ihe Burma ('ouncil tliat though it may vote to 
allow women to enter its precincts, still the consent 
of the (mvernor to the Resolution will have to be 
obtained before the tlovcrnment proceeds to give 
effect to the K(f<>olution. 

CoMl'l’LSORV Knri'*T!ON FOR (tIRI.S 

The meeting ol the Madras Corporation called 
to consider the Scheme proposed for Compulsory 
ITee Klonicntary Kducation for .Madr.is (‘ity had to 
be postponed for want of a quorum. Several ladies 
.ittendcd to hear the proceedings .and they received 
a hearty welcome. If the Cit\ leathers are assured 
th.-it the Madras women-voters in their own wards 
are opposed to the application of .all the money to 
boys only, and if the women strongly c.all for the 
.ip'plication of the scheme to girls also, it is almost 
certain ih.'it the present scheme will be remodelled 
on better principles. Wherever women have met to 
discuss this matter there has been unanimity in 
favour of the inclusion of girls. 

L.MHKS’ Co OPKR.tTlVK *<\XlvINC; SOCIRTY 
It has fallen to the women of Salem, Madras 
Presidenev, to be the pioneers of Women’s Co-opera- 
tive I anking in India. Twj years ago eleven 
women clubbed together and started .a Co-opcr.ative 
Bank of their own througli the help of Mr. 
Vedach.'ila Iyer, then Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies and Mr. \'ogntsnarayana Iyer, Principal 
of Salem College, riie Present number of 
members is 41 with a totrd number of 110 shares 
and a sh.are capital of Re. 1,100 which may be 
increased up to Rs 
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Politics akd Japanjjse Women. 

The first women’s Political meeting in Japan 
was held in Kobe on May lo, at the city Y. M. C. A. 
It became possible as the result of the recent passage 
of a measure granting women the right to engage 
in political discussions and meetings. The Kobe 
branch of the New W'omen’s Association was in 
charge of all arrangements. 

First Woman Ph. D. in America. 

The first woman to rcririve the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in Amorira is a Japanesoj Miss Tomi 
Wada, who has made .1 special study of psychology 
in the American Universities since 1917. 


Causes Contributory to Spread of 
Tuberculosis. 

In an article contributed to the June 
number of Th^ Calcutta Medical Journal 
Rai Bahadur Gopal Chandra Chatterjee, M.u., 
considers the causes which contribute to the 
spread of tuberculosis in this country. Some 
of the causes which lower the power of resis- 
tance of the system in tuberculosis case.s are : 

(i) Pregnancy, (ii) Diabetes. liii) Alcoholism, 
(iv) Strain of life. 

Many medical men in their practice have often to 
see and treat tubercular glands in unmarried girls and 
these cases remain quiescent for several years and arc 
for the time being harmless for .several years. In the 
course of time these girls get m.irried, become preg- 
nant and after deliveiy become again their patient.s, 
but this time, as hopeless types of tuberculosis of lungs. 
Cannot marriage be dcla3cd or prevented in these 
cases ? Our tyrant, the society, stands in the way. 
I saw, the other day, a case of galloping phthi.sis of 
lung in a married woman. She had been suiYering 
for several years with tuberculosis of spine and a jury 
mast had been applied to the neck to give rest to the 
neck ; with that on, she became pregnant and this 
became her death warrant. 

Now, our society does not allow any girl after 
reaching puberty to remain unmarried. This h.as a 
profound influence on the increase of tuberculosis in 
this country. In Kngland out of 100 girls between 
15 to 40, about 25 fire not married or in coupled state, 
v^reas in this country I'o O per cent, are coupled. The 
result is that all glandular tuberculosis cases in female 
children run a fatal course on account of this factor. 
Onlv those who are sterile or become widow, have a 
likely chance of escaping this fatal termination. 

The writer passes on to other causes. 

The next factor of Diabetes is also much more 
common here than in European r ountries ; and in 
diabetic phthisis cases, tubercle bacilli are abundant 
in number in their sputum. 'I'hese cases give origin 
more often than any other single factor to the massive 
infection among the members of their family. 

I^st point for consideration comes that of strain of 
life. Under this, are included over- work, mental 
anxirty, pecuniary difficulty, and living in badly 
ventilated rooms. Now, as money underlies at the 


bottom of almost all these factors, it will 1!>e more' 
appropriate to designate this group of cases as being 
caused by that masterful tyrant— money. 


Some Agricultural Operations 
in India. 

In noticing the “Review of Agricultural 
Operations in India, 1920-21,” the Bombay 
Co-operative Quarterly for June writes : — 

Improving the breed.s of cattle and keeping alive 
the existing cattle through periods of famine are being 
taken up by the Agricultural Departments in various 
provinces. The work done by the Bombay Depart- 
ment in the last faifiine in saving cattle is admirable 
and it will not be to 1 much to .ask Government t<i 
transfer, in future, all famine work to Agricultural 
Departments in order that it shoukl be reiilly useful. 

F.xcepting the Poona Agricultural College, which 
has established its reputation, there seems to be no 
institution which attracts a large number of .students 
for higlier agricultural education. It is a pity that 
people do not yet understand the importance of tins 
productive industry on wliirh the life of the nation 
depends. 

All the Agricultural Departments in India put 
together do not get even a crore of rupees and this is 
liecause the general public have not yet shown their 
keen interest in this industry It is a matter lor 
congratulation, therefore, to the Agricultural Depart 
ments that they make their influence felt despite tlu- 
great difliciilties that confront them. 


Solution of the Problem of 
Racial Antagonism. 

In the Course of an article on the problem 
of racial antagonism, contributeii to The 
Young Men of India for July, Mr. J. S. 
Hoy land considers the factors of colour and 
religion and the political^ economic, cultural 
and ethical factors in detail, and then tries 
to find a solution. He rightly observes : — 

This problem can only be solved by some over- 
mastering spiritual force. It remains to enquire very 
briefly where thi.s force is to be found, and the placr 
which India should occupy in the finding of it. 

India has from the beginning of her history been 
a sufferer from racial antagonism under peculiarly 
acute forms. As we have seen, the ca.stc system itself 
was built up in connection with the race-problem ; 
and, whatever its cruel defects, there is this much to be 
said for caste, that it has in the main produced peaceful, 
orderly and permanent relationships. 

i.ut caste and liberty, whether individual, .social or 
national, are poles asunder ; and a solution of racial 
antagonism is demanded to-day which shall accord 
the maximum degree of liberty to every race 

Such a solution, Mr. floyland thinks, will 
be reached in India. 

The race-problem still presses with peculiar force 
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Upon ladia. With her countless castes, with her 
intermixture uf Dravidian, Aryan and Mon^'olian 
stock**, with her friction between Kuroneans and 
Asiatics, she is one of the storm-centres of tnc world's 
inter-racial relationships. Is it too much to hope that, 
as in the past she met the race-problem with the false 
solution of caste ( which lias yet proved so orderly and 
permanent ), so in the future she may be the creator 
of a new and genuine method of racial reconciliation 7 

It is the profound conviction of the writer of this 
paper that there is a solution of the race-problem, that 
there is a true method of racial reconciliation, and that 
— with her .incicnt religious insight, and her ever-active 
spiritual genius — India is destined to put that method 
into practice, and to demonstrate before the world how 
race-prejudice may be conquered. 

Hut the solution is no clap-trap formula, ho cheap 
panacea. It is a way of life ; and a w;iy of life that 
must be followed in countless individual cases if the 
problem is to be victoriously solved. 

What is that way of life ? 

’Fhat way of life is true religion— not the religion of 
custom and ceremony, not ilie religion that means 
membership of some rigidly defined community, but 
the religion that is the daily practice of the Presence 
uf (iod, the bather of every man and of every race of 
man. 

I'lu* race-problem will only be solved by individual 
lives lived in dose and intimate communion with (iod 
and in unremitting service for (iod's Kingdom on earth 
— that slate of society, all the world over, wherein all 
the relationships of mankind shall be governed by 
(iod's will, which is love and liberty. 

I'his same great force has in the past freed the 
veorld from other problems, which in tlicir day must 
liavc seemed almost as glaring and terrible as tbe 
race-problem docs to us in our modern age. It was 
such religion, lived lorth in such lives, that swept 
slavery Iroin the world, that brought to an end the 
liorrors of the gladiatorial games in ancient Rome, 
that abolished human sacrifice and infant-exposure and 
capital punishment inflicted for petty crime, and a 
thoe and other relics of the brutal past. In our own 
day such practical religion was at the bark of the 
movement which has freed the people of the United 
States from the grip of the drink-trade. The race- 
problem, sombre and urgent thou)^h it is, can be solved 
by the same force that solved those problems, and 
by that force only. Its solution depends in reality 
upon the earnestness with which men who would wish 
to serve llic world, conform their lives to Clod's will, 
dwell in spiritual dependence upon Him, and so go 
forth in His power to right tlic wrong, and to bring 
In Mis Kingdom. 

Racial antagonism, whicli in the past ha-' been so 
often fostered by false conceptions of religion, can in 
the future only be abolished through true religion — 
through lives dedicated to the service of the Clod of 
I -o^c. 

There is a great and glorious hope tliat India, which 
!n days gone by has been so fruitful in lives devoted, 
at the cost of all earthly posses uons and all hunyin 
l’>appincss, to high religious ideals and far-reaching 
j’Piritual tasks, will in tlic future dcinonstralu to man 
fond that through true religion, the solution of the race- 
pioblem mav in actiuil practice be triumphantly 
achieved. * 


The Lot of Indian Clerks. 

The Indian Clerk writes in its inaugural 
number : — 

The common and yet c^uite correct notion is that a 
clerk earns less than a carpenter or a mason. If in 
this civih'/cd world, as wc call it,— -civili/cd because 
education is reported to have much advanced— a 
literate man like the clerk can find less mean^ of 
maintenance than an illiterate manual labourer like 
the carpenter or the mason, wc shall hesitate to 
believe if the times ever could be called civilized. 
Kven in Bombay, one of the greatest industrial centres 
of India, the clerk has a miserable existence of his 
own. A full- fledged graduate clerk with a knowledge 
of the sundry p.irnphcrnalia of clerkship is barely paid 
enough to keep l^dy and soul togetner. He has to 
keep away his wife and children, probably at his 
native place, for his earning is so low, though his 
work is so persi-^tent and industrious. His home in 
Bombay is barely worth the name. His present is 
miserable and Ins future uncertain. All these have 
tlicir concomitant evils which it will be the endeavour 
of the present magazine to (iglit against. Of the 
industrially advancing communities, the clerk is the 
most backward. We haxe no axe to grind against 
the class of emplox ers, for we do not Iwilieve in fights 
based upon physical vigour. But we cannot afTurd 
to look on when our fellow-brother is sinking into the 
valley of distress. We shall struggle for him on 
constitutional lines till tlicre is breath in us. Disorder, 
disunion, discord need struggle — strong struggle— 
and "the Indian i lerk ’ is intended (or that 
struggle. But its struggle shall always be based 
upon principles of righteousness and truth, for no 
struggle wins that has no truth and righteousness as 
its main support, ll we win, we shall record the 
success in the books of (iod ; if we fail, in our failure 
shall God store great success for us. 

We all succes.s to The Indian Clerk 
in its efforts. We have only one remark to 
make. If our contemporary has the notion 
that the work of a carpenter, a mason, a smith, 
&c., retjuires less intelligence, training or 
cultivated taste than that of the average run 
of clerks, we do not share that opinion. The 
work of our indigenous architects and other 
craftsmen is every whit as dignilied and 
may be made as intellectual a> that of any 
of the professions. 

A Tamil Poetess's Idea of Heroism. 

In the course of one of the articles 
on the poetesses of the Tamil land which 
Mrs. T. Tiru-Xa\uk-.\rasu has been writing 
in Kverytnans AVv/t’7i', she gives the fol- 
lowing de.scription of a poem by Marokkottu 
Xappasalaiyar : 

I’ueiii number Irciits of the C hola kiiig wlio was 
known .is Kulamuttatutnnjiya Killi N'al.ivan It cele- 
brate?^ his gh'iiov- stiength in battle He fought at 
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a place called Kulamuttain; wliere he was defeated 
and killed and he is therefore called the man that died 
there fn those early d.iys, at least in the Tamil land, 
the practice appears uniform, of praising not only the 
victory of the conquerors but also the valour of the 
vanquished. Success and defeat were counted as 
mere accidents. Heroism in battle was all that 
mattered and the consequence was of no moment. 
And so it came to pass that poets have praised even 
the death of heroes on the battle-field. It is thus thit 
after the death of such a hero, he came to be rendered 
the posthumous honour of being called as the person 
who died on a particular field of battle I'liere are 
many such instances in Tamil literature, such as 
Kariyattu-tunjiya Nediingkilli ( Nedun^^killi who died 
in the battle at Kariyaru ) ; Kottambalattu-tunjiya 
Makkodai ( Makkodai who died in the battle at 
Kottambalam ) ; Kurappalli-tunjij'a Killi Valavan 
( Killi Valavan who died in the battle at Kurappalli ). 


Status of Indians in British Colonies. 

Mr. II. S. L. Polak tells us in The 
Indian Revic'ie for June : — 

It is now nearly a year since the lmperi.il Con- 
ference of ig2i separated, alter having, with the 
exception of the Union of South Africa in respect of 
a considerable part of its area, passed a resolution 
urging the desirability of conferring equal citizenship 
upon His Majesty’s Indian subjects domiciled in 
the overseas territories of the British Empire. No 
one acquainted with conditions in the Self-governing 
l)ominions and the powerful prejudices and racial 
superstitions prevalent therein, would, live years ago, 
have supposed that even the nomin.il recognition of 
this equality of citizenship for Indians could have 
taken place for decades to come. 

Curiously enougli, though the statute-books ol 
many of the Crown Colonies, Dependencies and 
Protectorates, as, for example, in Ceylon, the Malay 
States, Kenya, Fiji, Mauritius, British Guianii, and 
Trinidad, are replete with ordinances and regula- 
tions having the force of la%v denying to Indians 
rights of equal citizenship with white British subjects, 
it was not until the case of Kenya became acute, 
when Lord Milner presided at the Colonial Office, 
that it was generally realised in India that the worst 
offender on the score of racial dillerentl.ition was 
Great Britain herself in the overj-cas territories in 
which she exercised direct jurisdiction and in respect 
of which her Cabinet was rcsponjiblc to the British 
Parliament. The general mental obscurity on this 
subject in India was Illuminated as in a Hash when 
Lord Milner announced liis determinations, apparently 
in the name of the Brilisli Cabinet, to maint.ain the 
policy of racial segregation in Kenya, to extend it, if 
possible, to neighbouring areas, including mandated 
territory, and to refuse the franchise even to Indians 
whose qualifications to exercise it could not properly 
be disputed. In other words, in the name of His 
Majesty’s Government, he proclaimed the doctrine 
that the tropical Empire was to be administered by a 
privileged race, with rights of domination over all 
other peoples of the ICmpire who did not belong to 
that race. 

Mr. Polak c (includes his article ihu.s 


The Colonial Office has recently declared its 
provisional adhesion to the doctrine of race segrega- 
tion in Uganda, where it had not previously existed. 
It is becoming known that, under the influence of 
powerful groups and corporations of white British 
subjects, the Governments of Fiji and British Guiana 
are stiffening in their objection to the grant of equal 
citzenship to the local Indians. But these Govern- 
ments arc merely local branches of the Colonial 
Office, which is already in the grip of similar vested 
interests with headquarters in London. What has 
the Government of India done, apart from sending 
Mr. Sastri on his historic and highly important 
mission to three of the Dominions, to ensure that 
cifect is given to the I mperi il Conference resolution’.' 
H.'is it yet asked for categorical information regarding 
the steps taken by the Colonial Office to procure the 
removal of disabling legislation and differential ad- 
ministrative methods in the territories lor whose good 
government the British Cabinet is responsible to 
Parliament Will il not be a significant thing to find 
in fact, Australia. New /calami, Canada, and India 
on one >idc, and Soutli Africa and Grc.'it Britain on the 
other ■' It will l>e a new and (juite unexpected ranging 
of forces : but unless Greiit Britain hastens to restore 
the equilibrium, by implementing with all possible 
speed the agreement into which she entered witli India 
before the whole world last year, she will only have 
herself to thank if vested power, privilege, and interest 
weigh down the balance ag.ainst India and bring about 
not a new Imperial integration known as the British 
Commonwealth of eqiuil and free people-, but the 
di.ssoliition of .an l^mpire of greed and exploitation that 
has outlived its usefulness and that denies the new 
spirit of human brotherhood. The X’ieeroy .and the 
Secretary of State for India must, if India is l** 
survive as an cajual partner in the Commonwealth and 
preserve her sclf-respcel as a world nation, wage a 
remorseless war with the Colonial (Office until llie 

f )rinciple embodied in tlie Imperial Conference reso- 
utiun i- applied fully in the spirit a.*> well as the letter. 


Production of a True Picture. 

Rupam for .April contains some “discur- 
sive notes” on the last exhibition of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta, 
transl.'ited by Mr. Surendranath Tagore 
from the Bengali of Dr, Abanindranath 
Tagore. In one of them the artist says : 

“When we say that both eye and mind must 
join to produce a true picture we liaye not said all. 
There is also something left over which transcends 
both. 'J’herc is a secret chamber where the human 
artist coniinuncs with the Divine Artist, and plays 
with him .at creation. News of this comes to us now 
and then in a work such as the Uma of Nandalal... 
In such as these we sec at last a glimpse of the 
real artist’s studio, — the picture rapt in their own 
dreams, creating dreams in all beholders, but rail 
the while behind the veil, — the innermost sanctuary 
of the spirit where the simplicity of perfection reigns, 
and where the mind is a child, and smiles^ and playsi 
and thinks or thinks not just as a child.” 
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The Age of Consent. 

The June number of Prabuddha Bha- 
rata^ an organ of Order of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda, writes thus on the above 
subject : — 

The Hindu Society has at present lost its nowor of 
initiative and orisfinal thinking. Its mcmDcrs arc 
content to '*tread the path their forefathers trod/’ and 
follow the rules and injunctions whether sanctioned by 
Society or Scriptures, like mere automata, without 
taking the trouble of enquiring into their meaning. 
Any departure from the old rut, however beneficial it 
may be, is looked upon with dread and suspicion, 
and is met with great opposition. A bill has been 
introduced in the Indian Legislative Assembly, with 
a view to increase the age of consent of a married 
girl from the 12th to the 14th year. Meetings arc 
iTcing held and correspondences arc pouring in into 
the Press, protesting against the proposed bill. If 
the opposition be due to the interference of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in a purely social matter, there may be 
some meaning in the protests. Uiit instead of that 
we arc told that Hinduism and Hindu Society would 
perish if the new amendment be passed into law. As 
if religious and social welfare can be insured by making 
.1 girl a mother at the age of twelve ! Those who 
seem to be most solicitous about the morals of Society 
would do well to consider whetlicr or not social morality 
can be better maintained and even improved by making 
our boys and girls live a life of self-control and ‘^eU- 
discipline until they attain full majority, and are able 
to take up the responsibilities of the family life. Such 
a course would be in full conformity with the true 
spirit of the Hindu Scriptures, and will certainly 
improve liolh the healtli and morals of tlie wculd-bc 
parents as well as those of generations to come. 
Kniphasis on Brahmacharya and abolition of child- 
marriage will slop premature child-bearing \Nhich is 
greatly responsible for the physical degeneration of the 
Indian people and will check the high mortality of 
young mothers and tlieir weak and undeveloped 
children. These will also check cliild- widowhood which 
is one of the greatest curses prevalent in the Hindu 
Society, and will conduce to increased social purity 
and greater well-being of Society in general. 


Dye-stulfs aud Chemical Warfare- 

Sir Alfred (‘hatterton write.s in the 
^Uy number of The Mv:iorc Economic 
Journal : — 

In this matter of dye-stuffs, tliere is really a great 
responsibility thrust upon those who, in the future, 
'vill be responsible for the fiscal policy of the country. 
If Germany obtains the Indian traefe in dye stuffs, 
t>erinan chemical industry will again dominate the 
World and civilization will again be exposed to the 
dangers from which it is hardly rc«cued but recently. 

prohibit the importation of German dye- 
she will strike a deadly blow at the German 
\ industry and, even though it be at some cost 

“ ourselves, the cost will be small I'onipared with the 
lanced security wliicli must come fiom llie weaken- 


ing of the German chemical trade. What will India 
have to pay for this renunciation of German dyes ? 
In reality, very little. Possibly, dye-stuffs will cost a 
little more ; but in the long run, it must cither be the 
British or the German manufacturers who will domip 
natc the market and will ever rule supreme and will 
try to make as much out of it as he can. On this 
score, therefore, the loss or |^ain to India will be 
nothing ; but it must be admitted that if German 
dye-stuiTs are excluded, the Indian dyer will have to 
put up with, for the present, inferior dye-stuffs. Still, 
thc^c dye-stuffs arc good enough for all practical 
purposes and it will be foolish to give encouragement 
to the German chemist simply because he is in a 
position to supply dye-stuffs of a slightly better c;|uality 
than can be obtained elsewhere. Synthetic indigo 
very nearly killed the Indian indigo industry. 

Dye stuffs are a luxury. For 5 or 6 years we have 
done very well with a comparatively limited supply 
and if, in the future, India gives no employment to the 
German chemist, at worst, she will simply have to go 
without a few very fine dye-stulTs which, however, are 
of comparatively little economic importance as the 
ejuantity used is not large. 

But if instead of giving "employment to 
the German chemist,*' India gives employ* 
ment to, say, the British chemist, will that 
strengthen the position of Indian industries ? 


The University of Nalanda. 

Mr. Rama Iyer has contributed to 
the .May number of the Madras Educa- 
tion'll Revicxe an article on the University 
of Nalan la. compiled from a Bengali book- 
let on the subject by Mr. Phanindranath 
Bose. We read therein : 

Kcccnt investig.''lions have shown that the site of 
NiLinda was tlie prcs^'iit village of Radagaon in the 
district of Patna. .Among the few relics that have 
been unearthed from this place is the great seal of 
the University, bearing tlie inscription, "Sri Nalandd 
Mahiivihdti Arya Bhikshu SanghasyA." 

The University grew into mighty proportions in 
the course of a few centuries, and students in their 
hundreds began to flock from far and near. As, 
under the beneficent influence of Buddhism, caste 
distinctions were obliterated, and the restrictions on 
foreign travel disappeared, an active intercourse was 
set up between India .ind foreign countries like 
Tibet, China, and Japan. Students and travellers 
from these remote countries came to NalandA for 
study and the collection of Buddhist literature. 

It was a great residential University. 

Some idea of the greatness of the University may 
be had from the fact that, in its best days, it provided 
accommodation for some ten thousand persons, the 
monks and students included. Thousands of small 
rooms, each twelve cubits by eight, were provided for 
residence, while the classes w’ere held in large 
lecture-halls. A v^ide choice of subjects was offered 
to the student^.-^Hlndii and Buddhist Literature and 
Pliilosopliy, Medume, .Vrcliitectutc. and otliei art^ 
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and sciences. There was a magnificent library of 
palm-leaf and bhitrjapatrn manuscripts. 

Intending students who reached N^landi at night 
hadto'stay in the or Guest-house outside 

the main gate, till the next morning. The "keeper of 
the gate” was invariably a great schulari as it was 
his business to examine the students and adjudge 
their fitness for admission. Those who were tried 
and found wanting had simply to return the way 
they came. Admission to the University was based 
solely on intellectual qualifications ; .ill who satisfied 
this test were admitted without distinction of caste or 
creed. The discipline was of a most stringent kmd. 
All tendency to softness or self-indulgence was 
sternly repressed, as self-control .and simplicity were 
of the essence of monastic life. Karly in the morning 
the monks chanted their favourite invocation to 
Buddha, and went out to bathe in batches. The 
whole day was devoted to study and instruction. Tlic 
meals consisted of rice, camphor, oil and butter, limes, 
dates, and nutmegs. There were big mango-groves 
and gardens, with beautiful lotus-ponds, which provided 
recreation at the close of a busy day. 

Financial stability was ensured, as more than 200 
villages had been given as free gifts by m;my kings 
and princes. 


The Duty of Indian States Towards 
Rural India. 

Kao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe writes 
in an article in the Feudatory and Zamin- 
dari India, March and April, itjJi : — 

The two most outstanding features of Kural India 
are 'Poverty’ and 'Waste'. On every side extreme 
poverty is accompanied by various ruinous waste, 
'fhere is waste of life, energy, lime, raw materials 
and what not V 

Waste of life Is tlie greatest evil lr»jiii which 
India, especially rural parts of it, suffers. In other 
countries in ancient time three score and ten yi:;irs 
Wt'is the maximum oi life ; in India it ranged from 
1 00 to 120 111 modern times reverse appears to be 

the case. The Indian expectation of the duration 
of life at birth is less than 22*5<j for males and 23*31 
for females, against the expectation of life in Kngland 
which is 46*04 and 50*02 years respectively. . 

Proverty is undoubtedly the main cause of this 
appalling state of tilings. 

Poor physic due to starvation easily ->uccumbs 
to insanitary c* nditions. Fpideiiiics rage with fury 
and sickness is the normal condition of life. 

Almost half the population of India is condemned 
to waste by the disregard of its women folk in 
the life of the people. In rural tracts of the coun- 
try they work as inefficient labourers, yet full use 
is not mtide of them. If they were not absolutely 
necessary for the propagation of mankind they 
would have been completely disregarded. 

He suggests various remedial measures. 

Active measures lor combating the: evils of poverty 
and waste arc required. Increased production is the 
first necessity. More elTorts should be devuted to the 
pieseivation and iitilisritinn of manuie, thn ^election 


of seeds and experiments with the object of improve- - 
ments in crops than is the case at present. For 
preserving grains, grain elevators and otner improved 
forms of stores sliould be established. 

The introduction of free priimry education and 
the subsequent dilTusion of the principles of science 
as applied to industry is a necessity. People should 
be touglit to utilise their own resources in their 
daily wants as f.ir as possible and utilise their 
spare time in promoting some industry. The spinning 
and weaving of cotton is an occupation at once 
most useful and cipable of being followed by the 
people. In order to increase these tendencies of 
the people, such Indian States as c-in introduce 
such measures as the imposition of high tarilT on 
foreign manufactures, especially as can be classed a*, 
luxuries, should not lies tatc to do so. 

Not only Co-o|>crati\ e Credit Societies, but pro- 
ductive :ind distributive co-operative .Societies should 
be widely established. Panchayats entrusUd witli 
the work of improving the condition of villages, 
should go hand in hand with them. A sum should 
be set apart every year for the improvement ol 
rural arc.is. 

'I'hey should be opened up by means of commu- 
nication. No village should be without some mean- 
of communication all the yr.uT round. Contact with 
the more improved parts of the country will rai‘.-- 
people from the slough of dc'spond in which llicx 
iiavc fall-.n. 

Ollier .suggeslion.s are : — 

Fconomic holdings sliould be lormed and as I n 
as possible they should be concentrated simulta- 
neously with liie establishment of the work houses 
begging should be stopped, old age pensions mav 
be introduced. Kcligious instruction should he in 
troduced by regulating religious grants. 

'I'he cull of beauty should be prop:. gated. It 
will beautify surroundings and lields, as well .is 
houses and llicii interiors. It will relieve mono- 
lony and remove rnorosmess of life. 

I'he State of Boroda alone has shown a cun- 
scientiousness to some extent of its duly towards 
its subjects. Bailways have been carried to all 
the parts of the State, seaports are being dc\e- 
loped, raw materials and minerals are being worked 
by indigenous Agency, masses are being trained 
by Irce and compulsory primary education and 
by the establishment of libraries in their midst, 
attention is paid to village sanitation, model villages 
h.'ivc sprung up, v.irious social abuses are being 
done away with by legislation, and above all 
Panchayats arc becoming a potent factor in the 
State. 


Idols of Indian Research. 

IVof, A. Chakra varti, writes in Ikt-' 
Jain a Gazette for May : 

When the period of modf*rn Science was ushered 
in l»y Lord Bacon, he insisted on getting rid ol 
what he called the Idols or Prejudices. Inborn 
and traditional prejudices ought to be removed be- 

lon; -.cientific researcb could ue succcs.'-fully cay icd 

'"it. J he leinoval of .such idola was consideied the 
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sine ijiia non of entering into tlic 'J'cmpleof Knowledge. 
Had Bacon been alive to-day he would iiave similarly 
insisted on the removal of certain tWo/a which have 
crept into the researches pertaining to Indian History 
rind Indian Literature. 

We have a description of some of them. 

When European scholars first undertook the Study 
of Oriental Literature, they went into them witn 
an unwarrantable itssumption, that Indian Civilisa- 
tion and Culture are distinctly inferior to the Civilisa- 
tion and Culture of Europe. Deeply possessed of 
tliis prejudice, Orientalists whenever tliey came across 
anything really valuable in Indian Art, Indian 
Philosophy, or Indian Literature, they tried to trace 
that to Greek origin. 

It is not such an easy affair to determine how 
much Ancient India owed to <>reek Culture and 
how much the Greeks owed to ancient India. That 
there was regular communication between India and 
liurope both by land and sea, that India enjoyed 
internation.*!! trade, th.at valuable articles from India 
were carried to tlie markets of Egypt and Babylonia, 
Greece and Rome, are all recognised facts now-a- 
days. And therefore the (ireck.-* and the Hindus 
had every facility to know each other lioth directly 
..nd indirectly is a certain fact. Beyond this to 
<logm;itically assert as to the indebtedness of the 
h'a.stto the West indiscriminately is just being victimls- 
(mI liy a kind of intellectual idol. 

As against this prejudice we have to notice a 
converse prejudice which is tlie peculiar .symptom 
of modern India. With the growth of Indian National- 
ism there has grown up a sirt of sentirrental 
reverence for the past. ‘ timulated by patriotic fervour 
the modern Indian .Student of resean h subjects 
himself to a converse error of imagining that even 
the most up-to-date scientific discovery is but the 
lairticulatc echo of what was definitely known to 
:ind recorded by the .ancient Hindus. 

Heside.s the above prejiulire a.s to 
originality there is another prejudice per- 
taining to antiquity. 

On the one hand there i'' a craving to go as 
far back as possible, whereas on the other hand 
tliere is an equally unju'^tifiablc dc'^irc to come down 
•i.s near as possible to the present. It (|uite 
necessary to dissociate value from antiquity : the 
two .lie quite different things. The value of a thing 
h.is nothing to do with its history, 'flie thing is 
not more valuable because of its earluT origin or 
of its longer existence. 

The writer then dwells on two other 
prejudices which are peculiar to Southern 
India, namely, 

(M rhe prejudice relating to Dravida vs, Sanskrit, 
w) I he prejudice relating to religious rivalry. About 

time ot the Maiirya period m Northern India 
there were well-known Tamil Kingdoms in the South 
p'd^ntly well advanced in Civilisation. 'I'hat the 
: '‘ndiyan Kingdom enjoyed an enviable foreign 
trade is reported by Greek literary references and 
' ”y. Numismatic evidence. There are mythic 

^^rip immortalised in Indian Epics connecting the 
•><‘mii with the North. Who the early Dravidians 


were, whether they were originally related to the 
Aryans and when the Aryans first came to the South, 
are still open problems of South Indian History. 
Until recently tliere has been a tendency among 
Indian Students dominated by Sanskrit influence to 
belittle the importance of Dravidian Culture and 
to speak of the inferiority of Tamil l.itcrature and 
depending upon flimsy philological evidence even 
to speak of Tamil Language as but a degenerate 
dialect of Sanskrit Language. This banskritic 
dominance has been recently resented by Dravidian 
Scholars. As a revolt against the Ar>an dominance 
there has been .1 movement of revolt among Dravidian 
students to sing the praise of Tamil language and 
Tamil Literature. This academic and literary move- 
ment is very much strengthened by the formation 
of the political party known as the Non-brahmin 
party. Socio-jiolitical aspirations have very often 
blinded academical acuteness and historical sen.se 
of proportion. Witli the same mad fervour that 
.nctuated the Sanskritists to discredit Dravidian 
Culture, the Dravidian scholars in their turn are 
now trying to establish ihc absolute independence 
and the unsullied purity of Tamil Language and 
Tamil Literature from Sanskrit influence. On either 
side we notice a good deal of waste of erudition 
b'F ;m unworthv cause. 


Eumarajiva, the Buddhist Monk. 

Prof. Phanindranath Rose thus intro- 
duces a .short bicigraphical sketch of 
Kumarajiva, the Buddhist Monk, contri- 
buted by him to the Maha-hodhi and the 
U ni fi 'd '/) iddh ist 1 1 0 rid. 

This life of Kumar jiva, the Buddhist monk, is 
culled and translated Irom a long paper of Prof. 
Sylvain l.t'vi, “f.e ‘Tokharien B’, I angue de 
Koutrha,” which appeared in the Jonrnnl Asi tique, 
Scpl.-Oct. 1913, I ilh Series, Vol. 11. It is no use 
gainsa) ing the contributions of Kumirjiva to Indian 
culture. He came from an Indian father, and 
belonged to that Greater India, which was fast being 
established in Central Asia in the fourth century 
A.D. W’hen he was carried away to China from 
Koutchn, near Khotan, he did there marvellous work. 
He translated no less than lou Indian Buddhist 
books into Chinese. He was also a perfect master 
of Chinese. His Chinese style is ch.irming and is 
regarded as classical even now. So it is hoped that 
this life of th.'it Buddhist monk, “The greatest perhaps 
of all tran.slators, who preached in China the genius 
and work of Indian Buddhism,*' will be interesting to 
general readers. 


Postal Revenue. 

The following passages from the presi- 
dential address of Habu Kshitish Chandra 
Neogy at tin last Bengal and Assam 
Provincial Postal and R. M. S. (Conference, 
printed in Labour^ will be found instructive 
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In the first place, I would draw attention to the 
strange confession made by the l^'inance Member last 
year that it was not easy to say precisely what (iovern- 
ment were making or losing over the administration 
of the Post Office, because the accounts were not kept 
on a strictly commercial basis, and that too much 
reliance could not be placed on the administration 
reports of the department in their attempt to work out 
the profit and loss. 

My contention is that Government liave no moral 
right to annex for gener d financial purposes any sur- 
plus of Postal revenue Indeed, the Government of 
India, since the diys of the Kast India Company, are 
committed to the principle that the Postal depart- 
ment is to be administcrea without any consideration 
for the general revenue interests. In iSOo, the Right 
Hon’blc Mr. Massey, then Finance Member of the 
Government of India, went so far as to declare that 
**the Post Office was so potent an engine of civilisation 
that no Government would be justified in allowing 
fiscal considerations to stand in the way t»f any im- 
provenumt.*’ The only consideration that seemed 
to weight with him was whether or not tlie postal 
rates did act as a check on correspondence, and if 
they did, they must he made lihcrnl no matter what 
the financial (?nect was. And to-day, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey is out to dtmolisli the generous principles 
established by this hro;id- minded predecessor of his. 

1 maintain that the Post Office need not always be 
even self-supporting. The Post Olluc is a public 
utility department, and any check on its usefulness 
must be condemned. The recent increase in Pi stal 
rales has already resulted in a great shrinkage in the 
volume of correspondence. A similar circumstance 
has been lately considered sufficient to justify a reduc- 
tion in the rates in the Uritish Isles in Sir Robert 
ilorne’s budget, though it involves the imposition 
of the financial burden on the general tax-p.'iycr. 


The Royal f^ommisaion on Oxford 
and Camdridge Universities. 

Sir Michael Sadler devotes his monthly 
letter on education in England in the current 
number of Indian Kdueniion to the Royal 
Commission on Oxford and Cambridge, lie 
quotes the following passage from its report : 

‘ The attempt of the State to control opinion in 
the Univer.sities and Colleges broke down in i()8S and 
was never revived. 'I'his is a great fact that has 
distinguished our Knglish Gniyersity system frrjiii 
that of France and Germany. It is a precious part of 
our intellectual and moral heritage as a nation. If 
there were any danger that grants of public money 
would lead'to State interference with opinion in the 
Universities, it might be the less of two evils that 
they should decline in efficienej rather than lose tlieir 
indept ndenc** in order to obtain adc(|uatc means. 
But the ways of thought and feeling of the modern 
British Community are hostile to any devclopmert 
in the direction of State control of the academic spirit, 
and the public grants already cnjo}ed by the old 
Scottish and the ntw h'nglish Universities have not 
led to State interference with opinion and tendency 
in those institutions.” 


And then observes : • 

May this continue to be true The words of the 
Commission are a further .s.ifcgiiard of its so continu- 
ing. But the history of the ancient English Univer- 
sities, and especially the history of Oxford at the 
last great intellectual and social crisis — th.tt of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth century— shows that 
English Statesmen an? not loath to bring pressure 
to bear against unpopular opinions or against danger- 
ously dissident opinions in our Tiiivcrsities if they 
think that the safety of the Government calls for 
repression. Circumstances might well arise in which 
the Government of the day might feel itself endan- 
gered or perilously attacked by the political opinion 
in the I'nivcrsitics. In that case interference would 
come, and come all the mure easily and dexterously 
through the maLhincry o supervision set up for the 
purpose of administering the Parliamentary grant. 

In India, too, State control of the 
academic spirit is not required and would be 
unwelcome, but a “machinery of supervision”, 
similar to that in England, should be set up 
for the purpose of administering the State 
grant .ind all other financial resources. 


The Scope of Agriculture. 

For the sake of those w'ho lia\e not 
yet determined what profession to follow, 
Mr. Gundappa S, Kurpad, \'ice-Principal, 
Mpore Agricultural School, thus indicate^ 
briefly the scope of agriculture in the 
Journal oj the Mysore, Agricultural and 
Experimental Union : — 

Agriculture, while it is concerned with the mining 
of the various crops, also includes the market- 
ing both of the raw .'ind manufactured product''. 
A bald statement like th.'it may not convey the 
importance of the subject, but when it is realized 
tlwl man’s food ; nd clothing, many medicines 
and raw m.aterials for manufactures are obtained 
from Agriculture, its importance at once becomes 
apparent. In recent times the Science of Agricullurn 
has outgrown its old limits and has become so 
extensive that it has been found necessary to cut 
it up into various branches, such ns Agronomy, 
Horticulture, Animal Husbandry, Forestry, etc., 
and even these arc further subdivided so that we 
now have siibdivisiors in Agriculture more or less 
clearly defined, such as Agronomy, Pomology, h'lori- 
culture. Soil 'rcchnology. Soil Physics, Agricultural 
Bacteriology, Agricultural Chemistry, Agricultural 
Botany, Agricultural Engineering, Mycology, Ento- 
mology, Sericulture, Dairying, etc. The process 
of division into narrower and more homogeneous 
groups has pore further still, leading to sp^ializa- 
tion in very restricted fields of Agriculture. .Such 
specialization has yielded some wonderful results which 
would not liavc been possible if such detailed 
attention had not been paid. 

"Just as the ordinary methods of investigation 
are insufficient, so also the customary divisions of 
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'<.cience cannot be rigidly maintained in soil work. 
The chemist is constantly confronted with physical 
and biological problems ; the biologist constantly 
needs the help of the statistician, the phy- 
siologist and the chemist ; most of the work is 
essentially 'teamwork', r^uiring the close co-opera- 
tion between experts in different branches of Science." 
••A body of workers by harmonious co-operation 
is able to make advances that would be impossible 
tor any single individual, however brilliant.'' When 
it is added that most of the progress of modern 
Agriculture in the West has been the result of 
such research work, it will at once be reali2ed 
what a useful and fasc'nating subject Agriculture 
really is. 

Indian Railways, 1919—20. 

We learn from Indian and Eastern 
Engineer thal of the 33,16 lakhs of rupees 
earned in kjkj — 20 by Indian Railway? 
by passenger traffic, nearly 27,69 lakhs 
were received from 3rd class passengers, 
the 2nd class coming next with 2,iS lakhs 
and the 1st and Intermediate classes each 
number 2,00 lakhs. Yet the wants, con- 
venience and comfort of 3rd class passengers 
are consulted the least, if consulted at all. 

The Working Man of Bengal. 

Mr. Percy Brown, Principal, Calcutta 
(iovernment School of Art, writes in the 
course of an articlo on “Decorations for 
the Royal Visit,” contributed by him to 
Journal of Indian Industries and Labour : 

Cnfortunatcly, the same praise which is recorded 
here t f those engaged in the artistic portion of the 
‘'die* le cannot be so freely .accorded to those who 
tindcrtouk the constructive portion, v/a., the Calcutta 
workmen. A large number of carpenters, Jaftaris, 
thtjis, painters, coolies, c.irtmcn, and others had to be 
employed, ;ind these gave anxiety thr<JUghout the 
whole period of the work, 'riie unreliability and irre- 
gularity of the daily labourer in Calcutta is known, 
liui, during the weeks of industrial unrest that ocrur- 
n d about this time, these failings were so ‘:erious as 
to add considerably to the responsibilities of those in 
charge. Holidays and hartals^ domestic reasons and 
laziness, besides numerous other excuses, were so 
common that it is calculated that on an average oiic- 
forth of the subordinate staff nf workmen was absent 
during the whole period of the work. I he wTiter 
understands from employers of unskilled .Tnd semi- 
skillcd labour that this is thcusu.'il stcite of the atten- 
dance in factories in Calcutta. If this is correct, :md 
the vritcr's own experience points to it being so, such 
a serious defect will certainly require to be removed 
, f “c working man of Rcngal is to compete suci css- 
•ully, not only with his confrere in Kurope .and Ame- 
nca but with the workman of other Asiatic countries, 
‘■'i tor insUance, China and Japan, 


Mining and Geological Education 
in India. 

Mr. D. Penman, n. sc., .M. i. m. k., Prin- 
cipal, School of Mines and Geology, writing 
on the above subject in Journal of Indian 
Industries and Labour thus concludes his 
article by pointing out the “need for ade- 
quate facilities for mining and geological 
training” : — 

At the present time there are many students who 
h.'we already passed the B.Sc. or l.Sc. examination 
of an Indian university attending the evening cl asses 
held in the Jh.iria and ftaniganj coalfields. The 
facilities for training such men in the evening classes 
arc totally inadequate, and it is evident to anyone 
who knows the circumstances that much good talent 
is going to waste simply because of the lack of ade- 
quate facilities for a proper training in mining engine- 
ering. T'he number of university graduates and 
undergraduates who are turning their attention to 
the mining profession is considerable. Although no 
effort whatever has been made to advertise the pro- 
posed School of Mines and Geology, nearly 300 
students have applied for admission, and of these 
many already possess the B.Sc. or B.A. degree or 
have passed the I.Sc or I.A. examination. The 
writer is constantly coming into contact with students 
who have previously studied for the legal, medical and 
teaching professions, who have now taken up the 
study of mining. Such students have however, 
many difficulties to overcome. For one think their 
previous education has nut been such as to develop 
an aptitude for practical things which is the essential 
characteristic of the mining engineer. The writer 
believes tl it, especially in the case of the Indian 
mining student, the nature of his training should 
have a practical bent frojn a comparatively early 
age. In the aquisition of book knowledge he is 
difficult to beat. It is on the practical side that 
hi* is weakest Mining is essentially a practical 
profession, and training in minning engineering, 
to be elTeciivc, mu«!l be along lines which keep 
ever prominently before the mind ol the student 
the practic.il aspect of his prolcssion. 

He has failh in the capacily and character 
of Indian students. 

'flic Indian student is, .is a rule, keen, ambi- 
tious and industrious. He is not easily disrouraged 
in the endeavour to attain the goal of his ambi- 
tions. In m.ithemvitics and in the sciences he can 
hold his own with the student of any other country 
In engineering he is dexterous and skilful. With 
.attributes such as these, careful training is all 
that is required to make the student into a capable 
mining engineer. 

The provision of high grade mining and geolo- 
gical educatioi. in India is a question ^ of vital 
national importance. India is as yet in its swad- 
dling clothes, so to speak, so far as^ industrial 
development is concerned and there is a great 
future before its mining industry. Trained mining 
engineers and geologists with .a knowledge of 
mining are certain to be in ever-increasing demand. 


28V6-12 
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This demand cannot be adeauately supplied from 
sources outside the country. Indians will be called 
upon to take a greater and greater share in the 
industrial development of their country and they 
cannot do so unless adequate facilities are provided 
for high-grade training in mining and geology. 
There is not the slightest doubt but that, if pro- 

? ier provision is made, the number coming forward 
or training will be sutVicient for the needs of the 
industry. 


Producers and Non-Producers. 

Oar educated and moneyed classes 
would do well to pay attention to the 
following passages selected from Mr. R. R. 
Cove’s article in the same Journal on 
producers and non-producers : — 

The vast majority of tlic people of India are 
in need of more food, more clothes, better and 
bigger houses. Good houses and woollen garments 
save people from dampness and chills which often 
sow the seeds of chronic disease. If the people 
were better housed, clothed, and fed, there would 
be very much less sickness and less mortality. 
Hut there are other aspects, namely, mental and 
moral. A lack of physical necessities results in 
mental and moral sickness. A people’s mind and 
morals are always inlluenced )iy their environment 
and the conditions under which they live. Poverty 
benumbs the hum^n faculties ; the po*;scssion of a 
sufficiency of material things enables the body, 
mind and soul to develop. 

What is the remedy for poverty ? 

The answer is production. Here, indeed, is a big 
order ! Millions of people to be provided with better 
houses, household equipment and clothes. The 
materials arc in the country wailing for manufac- 
ture. More producers are needed. He who produces 
adds to the wealth of the country. He must be 
given a higher status, and those wlio are inclined 
to be proud of their inability to do more than 
write must be made to feel ashamed of theinselvr*s. 
The tradition that has placed the non-producer 
on a pedestal to look down rontemptuously on the 
man who provides him with all his maicri.il wants 
will die hard. This tradition st'dl survives in wes- 
tern countries, and until quite recently even large 
manufacturer? were considered, in certain circles, to 
belong to a lower stratum of civiliz ition. In the 
West it is now-a-days considered impolite for the 
non-producing class to show any feelings of superior- 
ity, but nevertheless the feeling exists and ' 
sometimes ill- concealed. This feeling is much 


stronger in India and is responsible for (ceeping 
men with brains out of industry. It would, perhaps, 
be well for India if every man were required to 
learn a trade, as was the custom with the Jews 
when they were a nation. Men would then not be 
ashamed of working with tlieir hands. 

Not until the be.st brains of this country 
are given to industry will the country advance 
industrially. 

If the people of India are to be provided with 
commodities in abundance to make them happy 
and comfortable, false ideas of dignified and res- 
pectable callings must be given up ; manual labour 
must not be looked down upon. Youths belonging 
to moneyed families must enter manufacturing 
industry. Only by this means will Indian money 
be made available for industry. Without money 
no industry can be carried on. There is plenty 
of money in India with men who are unpractical 
and therefore afraid to invc.st it. This money 
re/er will be invc.sted in industry until a race 
of practical men is reared who will inspire confi- 
dence in their ability to manufacture with profit. 


Indian Consulting Engineer's Success 
in England. 

Industrial India, edited by Mr. j. K. 
.Sarjantson, write.s the following note in 
its June number to introduce an illustrateil 
account of the first Indian consulting 
engineer’s achievements in (iroat Hrilain 
to be published hereaftrjr e.xcliisively in that 
journal 

"The most comprehensive construction works, 
amounting to £ j^OjOoo, .and involving reinforced 
concrete structures of every description— the large ^ 
scheme in iqzi — is now in course of roinpletion at 
(iovan Gas Works of the Corporation of the City of 
Glasgow, in the exclusive design and economic 
.system of construction devolopcd by B. i\. Dey, 

H. Sc., A. M. Just. C. K. (of Kconomic Structures 

(^inipany, Kensington High Street, I.ondon, 

W. 8, and a director of the International Engineers' 
.Syndicate), who is acting as Consulting Engineer 
for the work. The contractors, Mes-^rs. (ir.iy's 
Ferro -(,'oncrete Co npany ( late Me Hride and Gray 

I. imited), 156 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, arc 
carrying out the erection under close and direct 
supervision of Mr. Dev’s resident engineer in (ilasgow, 
and to the calculations, designs, detailed working 
drawings, specifications, bills of quantities, etc., 
issued l)y Mr. Dcy from his I.ondon office. ” 
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Prisons and Prisoners. 

The imprisonment of a large number 
of literate Indians— many of them leaders 
of local or alMndia fame, has enabled 
the public to know more of prisons and 
the treatment of prisoners in this country 
than ever before. In consequence, the 
impression has gained ground that Indian 
prisons make greater or less approxima- 
tions to hell, morally and physically. 
Jails in many other countries, too, have 
this character. Take the following ex- 
tracts from the Russian General Denikin’s 
reminiscences, which have just been 
published at i\'iris. The linglisli rendering 
is by The Living Age, 

Chamber No. 1. About six square yards 
of Hoor. One little window with iron bars. 
In the door, a small peephole. Hunk, table, 
and a bench. It is hard to breathe— on one 
side is an ill-smelling place. On the other 
side of the wall— in No. 2— is General Markov, 
pacing with long nervou.s steps. For some rea- 
son 1 remember to this day (hat he was able to 
take in his cell only three steps, while I contrived 
seven in mine along a crooked path. The prison 
is full of obscure sounds. The strained ear 
hegi.is to distinguish them and it little by 
little catches the routine of prison life, and 
even its moods and feelings. The guard— 
perhaps detailed from the guard battalion- 
consists of rough, revengeful men. 

Karly morning. Someone's voice sounds. 
IVoin where ? Outside the window, gripping 
the iron bars and hanging from them, are two 
soldiers. They watch me with hard, evil eyes 
and in h^^sterical voices they heap me with vile 
abuse. They throw into the t)pcu window ill- 
smelling dirt. There is nowhere to go to escape 
their eyes. 1 turn toward the door— there in 
the peephole are a pair of eyes glaring with the 
same hatred, and from the door also choice 
epithets are hurled into my cell. I lie down on 
my bunk and cover my head with my cloak. 
1 lie so for hours, the whole day,— one day, 
two days,— while these ‘public prosecutors* 
I^^*'stantly change at the window and door. 
1 he guard lets everybody who wishes come 
to look at us. 

And into the narrow suffocating cell pours 
a constant stream of loathsome words, shouts, 
^'■'vihiigs— the creations of inonstroiis ignorance, 


blind hatred, and benighted savagery The 

whole soul seems drenched with a drunken 
spittle and there is no escape from it, there 
is no exit from this moral torture-chamber. 

Eugene V. Debs, the famous American 
labor leader, has told the story of his 
prison life in the July Ce/itur/, in which 
we read 

A prison is .a wonderful place in the oppor- 
tunity there afforded not only to study human 
nature in the abstract, to examine the causes 
and currents of motives and impulses, but 
also to see yourself reilected in the caricatures 
of your fellow-men. It is also the one place, 
above all others, where one comprehends the 
measureless extent of man's inhumanity to 
man. 

1 hate, I abominate the prison as it exists 
to-day as the most loathsome and debasing 
of human institutions. Most prisons are physi- 
cally as well as morally unclean. All of them 
are governed by rules and maintained under 
conditions which fit them as breeding-places 
for the iniquities which they arc supposed to 
abate and stamp out. 

He efers also to “the wretched 
food provided for the prisoners and the 
disgusting manner in which it was cooked 
and served.” 

We know to what uses jails are 
put by the bureaucracy in India. But 
many of us do not suspect that they 
arc used for similar purposes in republican 
and up-to-date America. Debs, however, 
says so 

Later in life, when I had become active 
in the labor movement and had a part in 
the strikes and other disturbances of organised 
workers in the course of which the leaders were 
not infrequently arrested and sent to jail, I 
came to realize that the prison could be used 
for purposes other than confining the criminal ; 
used as a club to intimidate working-men and 
women after their leaders had already been 
incarcerated ; used as a silencer upon any expres- 
sion of opinion that might not happen to be 
in accord with the administrative power. 

So I understood from the beginning that 
all men who were sent to jails and penitenti- 
aries, were not criminals ; indeed, I have often 
had cause to think that the time may come 
ill the life of any man when he may consider it 
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necessary to go to prison if he is to be true 
to the integrity of his own soul, and loyal to 
his inherent God-given sovereignty as a human 
being. Such thoughts would come to me after 
my visits to jails and penitentiaries to call 
upon friends and associates, in the labor 
struggle, incarcerated there. 

Debs says from his experience of jails 
that prisoners are just like other men. 

During the first two mouths I was placed 
in a cell that was already inhabited by five 
other convicts, and these inmates did everything 
that human beings could possibly do to make 
me comfortable and my stay a pleasant one. 
They were constantly seeking wavs and means 
to share with me whatever they had, and from 
these simple souls I learned something about 
unselfishness and thoughtfulness and respect 
for another’s feelings, qualities that are not 
too common in the outer world, where men 
are more or less free to practise them without 
being watched by brutal guards with clubs in 
their hands eager to proclaim their authority 
with the might of the bludgeon. 

We sat side by side and ate the same 
wretched food together, and after our evening 
meal in the general mess we spent fourteen 
consecutive hours together, locked in a steel 
cage. I found my cell-mates to be just as hu- 
mane as any men 1 had ever met in the outer 
world. I have heard people refer to the “convict 
countenance.” I never saw one. The rarest of 
human beings, the most cultivated and refined 
among us, might in time become brutal by 
the blighting and brutalizing influence of the 
prison if they should permit themselves to yield 
their spirit to the degrading and debasing 
atmosphere that permeates every penitentiary 
in the land. 

By far the most of my fellow-prisoners were 
poor and uneducated men who never had a 
decent chance in life to cultivate the higher arts 
of humanity, but never in all the time I spent 
among those more than two thousand convicts 
did one of them give me an unkind word. 

Debs rightly holds that there is vast 
power in human kindness. 

Every one of those convicts without a single 
exception responded in kindness to the touch 
of kindness. 1 made it my special duty to seek 
out those who were regarded as the worst 
specimens, but 1 never found one who failed 
to treat me as decently as 1 treated him. My 
code of conduct toward my fellow-prisoners had 
the same efficacy in prison that it had else- 
where. In dealing with human beings I know 
no race, no color, and no creed. At the roots 
I think we are all alike governed by similar 
impulses that have more or less the same results, 
depending upon the circumstances in which we 
find ourselves placed, and considering the con- 
ditions that attend us. 1 judge not, and 1 try 


to treat others as I would be treafed by 
them. 

He proceeds to say sarcastically. 

The clubs and guns in the hands of guards 
present a picture well calculated to reveal tbc 
true character of the prison as a humanizing 
and redeeming institution. 

Asa matter of fact, the prison is simply a 
reflex of the sins which society commits against 
itself. The most thorough study of prison in- 
mates that I was able to make in the course 
of my intimate daily and nightly contact with 
thousands of them convinced me beyond all 
question that they are in all essential respects 
the same as the average run of people in the 
outer world. 1 was unable to discover the 
criminal type or the criminal element of which 
1 had heard and read much before T had the 
opportunity to make my own investigation. 
That there arc moral and mental defectives 
in prison is of course admitted, but the number 
is not greater, nor are the cases more 
pronounced, than may be found outside of 
prison walls. 

Debs thinks that prisoners ought to 
be paid for their labour. 

Soon after I entered prison the (luestioii 
occurred to me, why arc men who work here 
not paid for their labor ? They are here under 
punishment for having stolen, perhaps, a few 
dollars, and promptly upon their incarceration 
the Government or the State proceeds to rob 
them of their daily earnings, compelling them 
to work day after day without a cent of compen- 
sation. The service which tbc State exacts 
from a convict should be paid for ai the prevail- 
ing rate of wages, to be placed to his credit 
on the books, or shared with his family, so 
that on leaving the prison he would not have 
to face a hostile world in a shoddy suit of clothes 
and five dollars in his pocket as his sole capital 
with which to start life anew. 


“The Lamp of Fellowship.” 

In the July number of Chambers's 
/uwr/ 2 «/ judge Farry concludes his articles 
on the seven lamps of advocacy, the 
seventh being Fellowship. Says he 

A man who joins the Bar merely as a 
trade or business, and does not understand 
that it is also a professional community with 
public ideals, misses the heart of the thing, 
and he and his clients will suffer accordingly. 

Fitzjames Stephen wisely said of the Englisn 
Bar that it is ‘exactly like a great public 
school, the boys of which have grown older, 
and have exchanged boyish for manly objects. 
There is just the same rough farailiantj, 
the general ardour of character, the samt 
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kind of unwritten ccrde of morals and manners 
the same kind of public opinion expressed in 
exactly the same blunt, unmistakable manner.* 


The Queerest Foods in the World 

The same journal contains a curious 
though unsavoury article on the queerest 
foods in the world. Let us make a few 
extracts therefrom. 

We think the Chinese are pigs for eating 
salted dried rats and smelly old eggs, and the 
Chinese think us pigs for eating salted butter 
and smelly old cheese. In Siberia the people 
enjoy mare’s milk, but won’t touch hare, 
deeming its relation to the domestic pussy 
LOO close. We enjoy woodcock, but the Scan- 
dinavians consider its Hesh unwholesome, as 
that bird has no crop. The French, or quite 
a lot of them, recoil with disgust at the notion 
of eating eels, as most of us do at the idea 
of eating frogs and snails. 

Despite a proneness to famine hardly less 
than China’s, India, with her strict ca^te 
SYStem, furnishes probably the most striking 
example in the world of rigid restrictions of 
dietary. The Australian ‘black fellow,’ again, 
lives a simple life naked and feeding from hand 
to mouth, but his clubs and spears and his 
understanding of the potentialities of fire, and 
the abundance of lish, flesh, and fowl in usually 
quite accessible hunting-grounds, do not seem 
to provide him with an adctpiate excuse for 
much of his repulsive, wormy diet. ‘Hut why 
“repulsive” ? asks the Cantonese. ‘Vou don’t 
mind mites in your gorgonzola. Why look 
too closely into our dried and ilattcncd mice ?’ 

What next ?— the reader may ask. 

Pickled and roasted monkeys arc eaten to- 
day by far more people than eat herrings. 

Live centipeds—big fellows, too— -are eaten 
by the Indian tribes of the Amazon basin. 

Drunken snails were a Roman delicacy. A 
big species, Helix pomntin, was kept on wine- 
soaked bran, in special fattening- cages, where 
the molluscs remained tipsy for some days 
before they were wanted for the tabic. 

Lizards arc eaten alive in Ouateuiala to 
eurc cancer. Dead, and cooked, they arc eaten 
in many parts of the world. Fada lizard is 
popular in Burma, which is the chief rcptile- 
cjiting country in Asia. Lizards arc eaten by 
Inc Shangallas of the Abyssinian border, by 
the natives of Dahomey and other parts of 
Africa, and in China. 

The huge goliath beetles of South America 
nun West Africa arc roasted and eaten by 
natives. Turkish women frequently cat the 
t^pekroach, lilaps sukatn, cooked in butter, con- 
!j|dcring it fattening. And beetles are eaten in 
l^ast Africa. 


As to the elephant, the toes of that inter- 
esting animal, pickled in vinegar and liberally 
spiced with cayenne-pepper, are a great delicacy 
in Ceylon. Elephant is eaten wherever it occurs. 

Kippered rats, dried and flattened, arc a 
standard article of diet in China. Rats were 
extensively eaten in the siege of Paris. The 
Sonthals of Bengal eat them, as do millions 
of people in Bast Africa, the Polynesian Islands, 
and elsewhere. Spiced rats are eaten in the 
West Indies. 

Chickens’ tongues and unhatched chickens 
arc X^hinese delicacies ; lamb wine, which is 
described as being very strong and having 
a disagreeable smell, is drunk by the Tatars ; 
sloth is eate*i on the island of Demerara in 
the West Indies ; a pale-blue mole and two 
mice were the tasty supper that Livingstone’s 
guides gave him one night after crossing the 
Ka«ai. 


.More disgusting things follow. 


Maggots, or insect grubs, chiefly the larvic 
of beetles, are often devoured. 

Leopard makes good eating if the beast is 

S , the cut well selected, and the cooking 
. 


Lion, too, is extensively eaten from Rhodesia 
to Morocco. In its best cuts it tastes not unlike 
veal. 

‘Mermaid’ is very good eating, unchi valrous 
as it sounds. You arc probably aware that the 
mariners’ •mermaid’ is that queer beast, the 
dugoug or manatee, 

I’ve never met a man who has consciously 
eaten cat yet any man who has taken many 
meals at bumble Continental restaurants is 
certain to have partaken of this camouflaged 
addition to the stewpot. 

Lap-dogs are reared for eating in West 
Londoland, in Africa ; and the chiefs of the 
Warori, in Central Africa, dote on fattened 
dog. 

.Among other people who have found man 
pretty good eating was King Thakumbo of 
Mbau, in the Fiji Isles. 

Alligator is sometimes good eating, some- 
times not. \t its best it reminds one of 
sucking-pig. It is eaten a good deal in Brazil. 


It is about time we stopped. 

Strips of cattlc-hide are the chewing gum 
of Java, 

Sea-slugs, brined, And bamboo sprouts were 
my main diet when living in a Manchu inn 
at^ Tsitsikhar during the pneumonic plague. 

Prairie wolf is readily eaten by the West 
Canadian Indians. In a tender cut it is good. 

The toucan, that queer, gaudily tailored fowl 
with the huge Semctic beak, is wholesome 
and delicious, though its flesh is blue. They 
eat it in Trinidad. 

Lice, plucked from the own maticd hair 
are eaten bv the hairy Ainus of Sakhalin 
who ‘crack them between their teeth like nuts,* 
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as tbe Russian travelleri Golowin, graphically 
describes the process. 

Yes, it is a lucky creature that is not eaten 
by man, somewhere or other, [^''rom the ada 
and the aim to the yak and the zebra, 
practically every creature that swims, runs, 
(lies, burrows, creeps, shuilles, or crawls on 
or under^ the earth is appearing at table 
this evening while you are eating your com- 
monplace mutton-chop. 


A Weekness of Democracy. 

D. S. Miller writes in the New Republic, 

A certain deep-seated vice or weakness of 
democracy was pointed out long ago. It is 
that for the individual democracy is uninterest- 
ing. Taken by himself alone, he has so little 
power that it seems to him unimportant whe- 
ther he exercises it or not. To Frederick or 
Napoleon the business of government was in- 
teresting. It was creative work on a colossal 
scale. He could see his own strokes shaping a 
nation. His material, of course, was more or 
less intractable but still it again and again was 
fashioned to his purpose. To govern is, for a 
despot, an exciting occupation. To exercise the 
elective franchise of a single citizen under demo- 
cracy is not exciting. Nothing can make the 
citizen believe that it is a vital matter whether 
he, as a single unit, casts his vote or not or 
even for whom he easts it. 

In order to suggest the remedy, writer 
says : 

Now the curious thing is that there is a very 
similar vice or weakness in the scheme of 
morality. 

Morality exists for the welfare of society and 
for that only. But an individual cannot be 
made to believe that one particular lie or one 
unobserved petty theft or one small and un- 
punished breach of contract will do any great 
harm to society. He admits at once that if 
everybody did the like, society would sutler. 
Indeed he sees that if he on every occasion did 
the like, society would sull’cr not to mention 
himself. 

Now what has morality done to 
meet the difficulty ? 

Morality introduces one of the most 
momentous of ideas, the idea of the sacred. It 
says truth is a sacred thing. It says honesty 
and contract are sacred things. It puts a 
peculiar stigma of discredit and disgrace, quite 
f apart from the thought of conse(|uenccs, on 
those who disregard the taboo. To make a 
moral law take effect and secure a volume of 
good consequences it is necessary to give it a 
certain prestige and majesty, to make it 


^‘inviolable,’* to secure in its favor st dumb, 
uncalculating instinct of obedience. 

If we follow the same clue as to democracy 
we should endeavor to make the citizen’s 
exercise of his elective franchise a sacred duty. 
Public opinion in a well constituted democracy 
would attach discredit and disgrace to the 
omission of civic duty or of anything that it 
involves. 


Internationalism. 

F. P. Miller writes in TAe Indus for 
June : 

The real unit of organized society ( that 
is the unit within which people parlicipaU* 
in the development of their common life ) was 
for centuries something less than the national 
group, and there is no reason to suppose 
that altered conditions may not rc(|uirc some- 
thing more. 

Next came nationalism ; and now vve 
must advance towards internationalism. 

The present generation, in the West iii 
any rate, received the kind of education wliicli 
led it to assume as a matter of course that the 
national group, organized as a state, was 
the final unit of political organization, and 
the supremest thing in human society. It was 
through their sublime adherence to tiiis crcerl 
during the nineteenth century that the peoples 
of Europe were able to aciiuirc a vastly 
increased share in determining the conditions 
under which they were to live. Splendid as 
were some of the conscqcnccs of tliis faith in 
the national being, there were others almost 
ccjually calamitous. It tended to divide Euro- 
pean society spiritually into a series of sharply 
defined “types,” each represented by an ex- 
tremely suspicious, sensitive, and aggressive 
patriot scheming to enlarge his own particular 
holding at the expense of his neighbour, 
and admitting no common obligation to the 
others, which would have limited his freedom 
to act according to his own interests, and would 
have involved the creation of a super-national 
law. 

Not until national groups are willing to 
forego some of their vaunted “sovereignty’ 
and recognize the existence of certain specified 
obligations by which the world’s corporate 
life could be regulated ( and which would form 
the basis of a world law ), will it be possible 
for the moral plane of international action 
to be raised, and for national groups to make 
their richest contribution to humanity as a 
whole. The path of progress lies in the direc- 
tion of the association of national groupj- 
Annihilation awaits those who remain isolate • 
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Oar* immediate task as students is 
])]ai’n. 

Instead of the narrow nationalistic type of 
mind which conceives of itself as beloni'iiig to 
(foil’s ideal type and regards with proud in- 
(HHcrence those lesser breeds without the law, 
we must create that kind of mind which looks 
behind all differences of nation, or race, or 
colour, or caste, and secs there the man. This 
is the true iatcrnational mind. To attain it 
more will be required than cncycloptcdic kaow- 
Icdge or a reconstitution of our intellectual 
processes— it involves no less than an entire 
conversion of the spirit within us. We have 
heretofore been loyal to the national ideal. 
That loyalty is no longer sufficient. It is to 
a higher and nobler loyalty that we are now 
called. This loyalty does not destroy the 
other, but rather supplements and enriches it. 
There is but one good in all the world and 
that is the good of humanity, but one ideal 
and that of the race of Man. Our loyalty 
henceforth is to all that contributes to this 
•(ood, and to all that enriches this ideal. 


The Last Ten Years in Korea. 

In the Internntlonnl Review of Missions 
for July llishop Welch gives the following 
estimate of the results of the Japanese 
occupation of Ivorea during the last fifteen 
years 

The rapid growth of popul itiori, the re- 
claiming of waste lands, the improvcuieal of 
agricultural methods, reforestation on a huge 
scale, the advance of mining, tisheries, industrial 
enter, irise, and foreign trade, the extension of 
highways and railroads, attention to rivers, 
harbours, land surveys, sanitation and public 
health— all bear witness to the intelligence, 
energy and skill of the Japanese administration. 
Thrifc has been eiieou raged, savings have 
enormously inereiased, taxes have been made 
eMjuitable, laws have been codified, the safety 
ol property and life has been stabilized. An 
educational system has been promoted consist- 
ing mostly of elementary schools but including 
a few of higher grade. This list of achicvcmeiUs 
IS Hothing less than impressive. 

Rut, says the same authority, even 
these good things were accomplished in 
such a fashion as to leave the nation 
'l*s-satisfied. 

of assimilation— in the sen‘?e of 
the people— held up as an 
, — aroused the resentment of the 
asses. A government military in form and 
'll! f*^*^*V restrictions on speech 

publication and assembly), a goverunicnt 


The policy 
'l^>^tionalizing 
objective • 


of discrimination between Japanese and Koreans 
in educational facilities, in government employ, 
in the use of the native language ; and a 
government of Koreans by Japanese, with no 
appearance or promise of self-government even 
in future days— such a government could not fail 
to alienate large numbers of those whom it 
needed to win. It was out of touch with the 
real thoughts and aspirations of the nation 
and was seeking by mechanical means to 
accomplish what demanded a spiritual qualifi- 
cation. The Independence Movement, therefore, 
was not a thing to be wondered at. 

Of the Independence Movement and 
how it was sought to be crushed, the 
writer says : 

This was an effort beginning in 1919 to 
overthrow the Japanese sovereignty. In general 
the plan pursued was one of unarmed demons- 
tration, although as excitement grew and 
feeling became more bitter and resentful on 
account of the brutal acts of the police and 
soldiers, violence was employed in some 
instances by Korean groups. The number of 
Japanese killed or wounded, however, was 
strikingly small. Little government property 
was destroyed, no Japanese shops were looted 
.and scarcely a civilian Japanese was injured. 
On the other hand, the uprising of the Koreans, 
young and old, men and women, humble and 
noble, students and illiterate, was met by the 
authorities with roughness, cruelty^and needless 
bloodshed. Hundreds were killed, thousands 
injured and tens of thousands imprisoned. 
Torture v as freely used to extort evidence or 
confession ; indignities were practised upon men 
and upon women ( 3 'et it should be added that 
reports of rape were conspicuous by their 
abseuce); children were sometimes involved in 
this brutal treatment ; sentences were often 
harsh (although the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence were not charged with treason 
or sedition, and received a maximum sentence 
of three years’ imprisonment). Such treatment 
aroused the indignation of the entire country, 
emphasized the demand for independence and 
intensified the bitterness of the Koreans against 
the authorities. So b.adly were affairs handled 
by the officials, that after five mouths, in 
response to world opinion and growing 
Japanese protest (as the facts slowly became 
known), the old administration was allowed 
to retire and a new Governor-General and 
staff were appointed. 

The new policy was ‘to treat Korea 
as in all respects on tlie same footing 
with Japan’ ; and what was the result ? 

After two years and a half, it may be said 
that the Governor-General, Admiral Baron 
Saito, and some of his chief colleagues, possess 
the general cuiiiidcnce and genuine progress 
has been made. The prevailing tone of the 
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government is much less military. A. larger 
degree of liberty has been permitted. Flogging 
as a legalised punishment has been discontinued, 
and amnesty has been granted to many 
prisoners. Discrimination between Koreans 
and Japanese has at least been reduced, if not 
^’et wholly eliminated. Especially in the pro- 
vision of adequate educational facilities has 
improvement been shown. Schools are being 
swiftly increased in number, and even an 
imperial university is now in prospect. A move 
in the direction of self-government is to be 
discerned in the creation of central and local 
advisory councils, which have no legislative 
authority yet which may exercise a real 
influence upon administrative measures. In 
brief, a more civilian, a more just, a more mild, 
humane and conciliatory temper is plainly 
observable in the government of Korea. 

“But the desire for national in- 
dependence has by no means disappeared.” 

Demonstrations are now infrequent ; the 
wisest leaders are urging the use of construc- 
tive means for the development of the natural 
resources, for the education and moralization 
of the people, and for their study and practice 
(so far as this is yet possible) of the art of self- 
government, that they may be prepared for the 
larger responsibilities of the future. Rut 
patriots, hungry for freedom, are not satisfied 
with reform, and it still remains to be seen 
whether Ja{^n can quiet the national spirit 
which the events of the last three years have 
aroused. 


The Last Ten Tears in the 
Philippines. 

Frank C. Laubach states in the same 
Review 

The greatest contribution of the American 
government is the magnificent school system 
which it introduced. 

Repeatedly it has been asserted that the 
Filipinos have progressed faster educationally 
in these past twenty years than any race the 
world has seen. 

According to the census just published the 
Roman Catholic population numbers 7,790,937 
or 75 percent; the Aglipayans 1,4-17,448 or 
13*7 per cent; the Protestants 114,575 or 1*3 
per cent ; the Mohammedans 443,037 or 4‘3 per 
cent ; the Buddhists 24,3G3 or 0'2 per cent ; 
and all others 5454. 


Failure ot Lloyd George at Genoa. 

Apeording to The Communkt Review 
for June. 


Lloyd George had hoped that GenoaE would 
turn into a conference where the differences 
between all Capitalist groups would be merged 
into one mighty and united instrument against 
the Soviet Republics. He had visions of conci- 
liating Germany, of breaking the chauvinistic 
spirit of France, and of getting a united Capi- 
talist front against the Bolsheviks. He had 
dreams of returning from Genoa as the 
champion Bolshevik pulveriser, with a great 
European peace in his pocket, and a triumphant 
general election within his reach. He had 
hoped to hear Chicherin whining and to see 
the Soviet delegation gratefully ^cepting hu- 
miliating concessions and unstinted abuse; 
all this would have been pleasing to Winston 
Churchill and J. H. Thomas. It would also 
have been such splendid copy for hi^ wife’s 
guest— Madame Snowden of the I. L. P. Instead 
of these things happening, Genoa showed that 
the internecine conflicts among the Capitalist 
States are deep and chronic. The British 
Premier had to strive like a Trojan at Genoa to 
preserve an element of common decency among 
the conflicting Capitalist Powers in their 
public behaviour. His wonderful eloquence was 
eclipsed by the non-eloquent Chicherin, whose 

f )lain facts dazzled the Conference like forked 
ightning ; the Soviet delegates refused to take 
either cheap abuse or worthless concessions. 
Lloyd George’s wonderful conference ended 
without solving any of the great problems, and 
he had to come home to London cheered only 
by a few specially drilled automatons. 


The Birth of a New Order. 

Dr. Frank Crane observes in Current 
Opinion for June 

The law that governs all social ideas is 
that they begin .as heresies and end as super- 
stition!:, as Iluxicy pointed out. 

We must not forget, however, that this 
constant ebb and flow is not merely a fixed 
condition of disot der but it is Nature’s method 
of progress. With every revolution, with every ^ 
change the world goes a little forward. 
often cannot see it at the time, but if wc 
look back over history we can easily perceive 
that in the course of centuries vast advance 
is made. , 

God is not on the side of the strongest 
battalions. No man can grasp the meaning 
of God unless he has a background of history- 
And history proves that God is on 
of righteousness, idealism and normalcy, ihesc 
are the things that are evergreen througn 
the centuries, while every form of 
tyranny, unearned privilege and ancient irauj 
is deciduous. It is only a question ol* ^ 
the place that knew them shall know them 
more for ever. 
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He illustrates his observations by 
pointing out that in England* hundreds 
of land-lords and thousands of farmers 
are selling their estates, and ''current 
literature in England is full of lugubri- 
ous predictions to the effect that the 
glory of Great Britain is passing/’ that 
the same sort of thing is found in France ; 
that in Germany the change is still more 
profound ; and that there are alterations 
almost as significant in China and Japan, 
in India and in the Mahometan World. 
The Revolution in Russia need not be 
described. But in spite of all this Dr. Crane 
remains optimistic. 

In all these there is nothing that need 
alarm a philosopher. It docs not prove that 
the world is going back to chaos. It simply 
proves ihnl the world is nlivc, thut it is a 
i>rowin^ thinj{, that it hns enerffv enough 
within it to hurst through the old tor ms nnd 
enst them nside. 

Those who look for safety and assurance 
to settled institutions, continuous authority 
and unalteriiig Governments forget that the 
world is not a dead thing but a live thing. 
And permanency and saretj' for any^ living 
thing consist in the ability of that thing to 
change without destroying itself. 

There arc (hose who think there is no 
help for this ohl world except, as Omar sugges- 
ted, to smash it into bits and remould it 
nearer to our heart’s desire. These are the 
iconoclasts, the extremists and the narrow 
pes.siiiiists. To them there is no salvation 
c.\cept in suicide. 

There are others who think that the only 
cure for the distress of the world is some 
new Nepoleon, some strong hand of authority, 
some Pope or potentate or man on horseback 
that shall frighten the hordes of awakening 
life back to submission, and clamp the y casting 
universe in the strong box of autocracy. 

Neither of these two classes understand that 
they are dealing with a world which is a 
living thing, whose only hope is in life, and 
for the progress and permanence of life the 
two passions arc necessary ; one the passion 
for going on, and the other the passion for re- 
taining what gains we have already made. 


Primary and Secondary Objects 
of Marriage. 

We read in Current Opinion : 

Jke primary end of marriage is to beget 
and bear offspring until they are able to take 
themselves. Yet, from an early period 
in human history, Mr. Ellis points out, a 
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secondary function of sexual union had been 
slowly growing up to become one of the great 
objects of raarnage. 

'* Among animals, it may be said, and even 
sometimes in man, the sexual impuls**, when 
once aroused, makes but a short and swift 
circuit through the brain to reach its consum- 
mation. But as the brain and its faculties 
develop, powerfully aided by the very dilHcul- 
tics of the sexual life, the impulse for sexual 
union has to traverse ever longer, slower, 
more painful paths, before it reaches— and 
sometimes it never reaches— its ultimate object. 
This means that sex gradually becomes inter- 
twined with all the highest and subtlest human 
emotions and activities, with the relinements 
of social intercourse, with high adventure in 
every sphere, with art, with religion. The 
primitive animal instinct, having the sole end 
of procreation, becomes on its way to that 
end the inspiring stimulus to all those psychic 
energies which in civilization we count most 
precious. This function is thus, we see, a by- 
product. But, as we know, even in our human 
factories, the by-proiliict is sometime*: more 
valuable than the product. That is so as re- 
gards the functional products of human evolu- 
tion. The hand was produced out of the 
animal lorelimb with the primary end of grasp- 
ing the things wc materially need, but as a 
b3'-product the hand has developed the function 
of making and playing the piano and the 
violin, and that secondary fttnctioual by- 
product the hand wc account, even as 
incastired by the rough test of money, more 
precious, however less materially necessary, 
than its primary fund ion. It is, however, only 
in rare and gifted natures that transformed 
sexual energy becomes of supreme value for 
its own sake without ever attaining the normal 
physical outlet. For the most part the by- 
product accompanies the product, throughout, 
thus adding a secondary yet peculiarly sacred 
and specially human, object of marriage to its 
primary animal object. This may be termed 
the spiritual object of marriage.” 


Agreeable Physical Aspects 
of Death. 

Current Opinion gives reasons for 
believing that death is not as dreadful 
as it is imagined. 

It seems very probable that many violent 
deaths are in no wav terrible and often are 
attenddl with little or no pain. Even in cases 
of death from being torn to pieces by wild 
beasts, physical pain is surpnzingly absent. 
The sensation is dreamy. 

Likewise, persons torn on mountain rocks 
after a long and deep fall have observed 
that agony was not present— there was a 
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strange exhilaration, just as persons drown- 
ing will report that in the crisis they heard 
agreeable sounds. One of the least painful of 
violent deaths, adds Doctor Arthur Macdonald, 
writing in The Indbn Medical Record, is that 
caused by loss of blood. When one is shot 
through the head there is no pain possible 
owing to want of time, in the event of instant 
death, for tlie nerve current to reach the 
brun and to be felt. So death is probably 
painless in all cases where sudden physical 
violence causes it— -as, for example, when we are 
crushed beneath a weight of rock. There seems 
no physical pain from death by decapitation. 
There is probably no physical sensation at all. 

“ ‘Death-agonyMs therefore a falsehood, for 
in most cases, as just noted, a person dying 
is unconscious of the final stages of his 
disease, labored breathing and convulsive 
struggles do not indicate any sulYering on the 
part of the patient. InVpilectic convulsions the 
muscles may even be torn a'ld the tongue 
bitten, but the patient has no knowledge of 
it. Some diseases ending fatally iii-av be att<'nded 
with much pain, but this is not the dying hour 
which puts an end to the sufferings. On the 
other hnnd, many fatal diseases have little 
physical pain. 

“The idea that dying is accompanied with 
severe suffering may arise from misinterpreta- 
tion of the physical and pathological bodily 
phenomena accompanying it; also the death 
act is confounded with the symptoms of di.sease, 
which precede and lead to it, which are as 
severe and often more so iu those who recover. 
Dying begins after these symptoms have sub- 
sided, there seems to be a pause in nature, the 
disease has conquered, the battle is over, the 
body is fatigued by its efforts to sustain itself, 
it is ready to die and all is tranquillity. 

“In even the most severe inflamination of 
the lungs, there may be little or no pain, 
tho the difficulty of breathing, cough and fever, 
which accompany it frc(|uently, exhaust the 
feelings as much as pain ; in chronic forms, 
however, it is often but little distress in even 
these last ways. 

“In serious and specially tedious illness, there 
is usually sufficient bodily suffering and change 
or perversion of tastes, to blunt the sensibility, 
so that the love of life lessens. There arc also 
those to whom death comes so easily that not 
a ruffle is seen on the body, when it is very 
difficult to fix the moment when life has gone. 
Here dozing may be dying. In old age, 
especially, death is often the last sleep, not 
showing any difference from normal sleep. 

“From the experience and observation.s of 
many living in all generations, almost from the 
beginning of history, the general conclusion is 
that the ideas of the dreadlulness of death and 
its physical pain are for the most part in the 
imagination.” 


Salvation by Machinery/ 

It makes one optimistic to read the 
following in an American periodical named 
School and Home Edacation : 

Recent events have made it only too clear 
that the world cannot be saved by machinery 
alone. Power over nature does not in itself 
make men more human ; it merely makes them 
more terrible. It might be argued with some 
plausibility that we know too many of the 
secrets of nature already. Science is too dan- 
gerous a tool for the sons of Adam. If we 
increase our knowledge of science, we do so at 
great risk. So far as we can see at present, the 
only thing that saved the world from utter 
annihilation in the recent war was ignorance. 
If science and invention had been fifty years 
further along, the fighting nations would h.avo 
made a clean job of it, like the two bull-dogs 
which, according to the story, started chewing 
each other up, so that finally nothing was left 
of the combatants except the tails. Fortun- 
ately, the embattled nations did not (piite know 
how to achieve such a result; but, if we raav 
trust what wc hear, they have made up tin ir 
minds that there shall he no such failure next 
time. Wc hear hopeful talk already about 
.aeroplanes that c..an be loaded with explosives 
and directed again.st an enemy by wireless; and 
about gas bombs that can wipe out a whole 
city. Wc arc not quite ready vet, to be sure, 
but with just a little more control over nature 
our civilization will be in a position to commit 
the most elaborate and most elfective suicide 
ever known to history. 

As I have already intimateil, however, 
machinery and organization and efficiency arc 
not ahv.^.ys esteemed and admired for their own 
sake, even here in .\merica. They were often 
the symbols of fine aspirations and noble ideals. 
America, too, for all its youth, has a great 
national tradition. 

The meaning of democracy has broadened 
and deepened with the years. In the course ol 
time it was made to include all human beings, 
without reg.ard to race, color or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

No one, not even the humblest citizen, is to 
serve siniplv as a hewer of wood and a drawer 
of water; but everyone is to be recognized as a 
member of a great brotherhood, and to share 
in the opportunities, the achievements, and the 
aspirations which are our common possession. 
There are to be no peasants, no serfs, as there 
are no hereditary privileges and titles, because 
each citizen is to rise to the full stature df hjs 
spiritual manhood, even as a son in his father s 
house. 
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Liauor Traffic Condemned By All 
Parties. 

Abkari gives a correct view of the ge- 
neral Indian attitude towards the liquor 
traffic when it writes 
From all parts of India and from every 
section of society^ welcome news has been re- 
ceived of a widespread determination to make an 
cod of the liquor traffic. The pages of Aukaki 
have home constant witness to the remarkable 
protest of all classes of Indians against the 
continuance of this evil in their midst. The 
movement has found expression in two main 
directions. The power of the new Legislatures, 
notwithstanding financial restrictions to reverse 
or modify the existing Excise policy, have been 
demonstrated in every Province. In nearly all 
the Legislatures resolutions in favour of reduc- 
tion, with Prohibition as the ultimate goal, 
have been passed. Side by side with this action 
in the Councils there has been an extensive 
boycott of the liquor shops by the people, and 
an organised effort to dissuade the drinking 
cla<«scs from resorting to such places. It is 
profoundly regretted that, in certain instances, 
the methods adopted have led to serious dis- 
order, though for the most part the principle 
of non-violence was loyally observed. The 
leaders of the constitutional Temperance move- 
ment in India have never ceased to express 
their emphatic disapproval of every departure 
from iK'aceful moral suasion, and it is only fair 
to add that Mr. Gandhi himself, who was the 
chief inspircr of what is called “non-co-opera- 
tion,” was foremost in liis denunciation (>f the 
excesses which occurred in connection with the 
liquor traffic in a few districts. 

It is difficult to draw the line which separates 
peaceful moral suasion from action which leads 
to disorder and the breaking of the law, and 
whilst we fully recognise and share the coiivic- 
Lions as regards the seriousness of the evils of 
drink of those who in India have adopted mea- 
sures which have brought them into conflict 
with the law, we hold that when an order is 
legally made ajg^aiiist the practice of concerted 
[licketiug of liquor shops it is the duty of Ia^Y' 
abiding citiiicns to obey it, reserving to tlieni- 
selves the right to press for the alicratioii of the 
law under which such orders are made. There 
can, however, be no doubt that behind the 
widespread picketing of litiuor shops and the 
action taken with regard to auction sales 

licences there lies a deep-seated hostility 
to the ^ present licensing system in India, 
and whilst giving every needful weight to 
the operation of other factors in the situa- 
tion, what has taken place is a clear demons- 
tration of the public sentiment in favour of 
Prohibition 



Industrial China. 

Writing of the commercial future df 
China in The Asiatic Review for July, Mr. 
T. Bawen Partington observes that, as in 
political circles, so 

In commercial circles she is also under con- 
sideration, and is regarded to-day as one of 
the great indu<«trial nations of the future. 
Nature has endowed her with almost incon- 
ceivable riches in minerals and metals. Her coal 
and iron supplies exceed those of any^ other 
part of the world, and her deposits of antimony, 
copper, and tin are prodigious. Within the 
past ten years the development of her stwl 
industry has been remarkable. Great textile 
mills. Hour mills, and other varied industries, 
have been developed, and her transportation 
systems, woefully lacking in extent and effective- 
ness, are being improved. 

More and more the masses of the people 
are being brought into contact with the cur- 
rent of progress, and they are being educated 
to need things from the West. Out of the old 
China there has come a new China, and the 
differentiation between the new and the old 
is in the receptivity of the new as contrasted 
with the self-sufficiency of the old. All of 
China to-day is receptive, with its face to 
the future and away from the past, ready 
to take advantage of all that the West and 
modern civilization has to offer. And the 
thing to be noted is that China has no old 
machinery or ideas in a modern industrial 
and commercial sense to sscraj). It starts 
ill to-day where we arc, and is in a position 
to lake the best we have. 


Prom ‘‘ The Playground. '' 

Like many other foreigi; observers, Sir 
Michael Sadler noted the preponderance 
of smileless faces in our country. This is 
due to our lifcdessness, which again is the 
result of poverty, disease and political 
subjection. Play'is a sign of vitality and 
also increases YUality. It is better to play 
than to observe others playing. To play 
is a sign of Youth, to look on is a sign of 
age— in nations as well as individuals. 
America is youthful, and is, therefore, as 
earnestly devoted to play as to work. 

The following extracts are taken at 
random from The PJavfrruiind, published 
monthly for the Play ground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America : 

Kccrcalion is the big brother of education, 
and a uuiii Iciuiis as much in bl^ recreational 
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hours as he gets from schools. Aud just as 
important as education is entertainment. 

Physical Education Legislation.— A revision 
of the bulletin called Recent State Legislation 
f'^r Physical Education ^ \i\xh\\s\ie^ in 1918, has 
been issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education 
as Bulletin, 1922, So. 1. Price cents. In 
addition to the analysis of the eight state 
physical education laws contained in the first 
pamphlet, there have been added descriptions 
of the seventeen state laws which have been 
passed since that pamphlet was prepared. The 
revision has been made by Dr. Willard S. Small 
and Dr. E. G. Salisbury and the bulletin now 
includes all state physical education legislation 
enact<>d up to JUI 3 ', 1921. 

Hunger, cold, loss of shelter, and needless 
pain— surely these are tragedies. Vet the climax 
of tragedy is not reached until one has unveiled 
another picture— that of a dwarfed, starved, 
unresponsive, joyless life. The other pictures 
have dealt with externals ; this one deals with 
the spirit itself. Here is tragedy. The body is 
found living after the spirit is dead. Lack of 
food, fuel, even the lack of a home, is 110 such 
tragedy as the lack of life. Death by accident 
is for the moment terrible, but not nearly so 
tragic as the gradual death of the spirit while 
the breath still remains in the bod}-— to see an 
individual or a family going through the forms 
of living after the hours have ceased to bring 
pleasure ! When the play spirit has been lost 
and the future is only one long-drawn-out work, 
work, work, which taxes the body but does not 
engage the soul, then lragcd\' has reached its 
climax. 


Women the Purifier. 

As an example of what woman can do 
for the welfare of Society, the following is 
taken from The Women Citizen : 

Eighty-three red light districts closed ; loose 
conditions in nearly eight hundred cities 
cleaned up ; and the disease rate in tb^ army 
reduced from .an average rate last 3 "ear of 
90 per thousand to about 02 per thousand— 
that is the record of the Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board in the past three years. 

It is a splendid record— and one of which 
women can justly be proud. For women 
have had a great deal to do with it. 

All this is surely a far cry from the days 
when nice women weren’t supposed to mention 
the word prostitution. 


World News About Women. 

The following items of news are taken 
from the same weekly 


A bill providing for full woman snifrage 
has been introduced in the Italian ChamKr 
of Deputies by a Socialist member. 

In Danzig the Diet has passed a bill 
making women eligible as judges on the same 
terms as men. 

Fifty-nine women’s organizations throughout 
the British Empire are supporting the bill, 
recently introduced in the House of Commons 
which allows a woman to retain her British 
nationality on marriage with an alien. The 
bill is very similar in scope to the Married 
Women’s Citizenship bill now before our 
Congress. 

No longer will famous women have to 
dwell apart in the seclusion of their separate 
hall in the Hall of Fame. From now on they 
may mingle with famous men. This has been 
made possible by an amendment in the consti- 
tution of the Hall recently agreed to at a 
meeting of the Senate of New Vork University. 

In 1900 when the Hall of Fame was 
originally established at New York University 
no provision was made for the election of 
women ; but in 1!)()4- a separate hall wfis 
set aside for them. Now in 1922 all sex 
discrimination has been abolished and the 
bust of Maria Mitchell, the famous astro- 
nomer, unveiled May 20 with those ol George 
Washington, IMgar Allan Foe, and others, 
will be the first to enjoy the newly bcslowed 
l)rivilegc. 

We arc glad to have news of a re.al fcini- 
iiisL triumph in Mc.xico. Senora Dolores 
.Arriaga has been elected to the supreme Tribu- 
nal of Justice tor the State San Luis Fotosi. 

An article granting civic rights to women 
has been .added to the Greek Constitution. 

C.athcrine G. Burke, who is the second blind 
girl to l)c graduated from Barnard College, 
has received a Fhi Beta K.appa key. Through- 
out her college course she has taken notes by 
;i system resembling shorthand, perforating, 
with a stylus, paper held in a steel frame. 


Personal Memories of Tennyson. 

Mrs. Warre Cornish’s personal memories 
of fennyson in the London Mercury make 
delightful reading. 

The poet’s son Lionel was gifted with 
rare moral qualities. 

Lionel was incapable of embellishing a story ; 
his most remarkable quality was, I think, an 
uncompromising truthfulness in every word 
and act. Though he had a strong sense ol 
humor and a poet’s imagination, he would 
.spoil a good story rather than not describe 
events exactly as they occurred. 

Six years were allotted to Tennyson to 
mourn his son,— as fathers mourn, silently for 
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the r<8lp of tkeir lives,— but his feelings fottn4 
expression in that singular poem, Locksley 
Hall, Sixty Vc»rs After. Lionel is commemorated 
in the beautiful lines:— 

Truth, for Truth is Truth, he worshipt, being 
true as he was brave ; 

Good, for Good is Good, he follow’d yet he 
look’d beyond the grave. 

Wiser there than you, that crowning barren 
Death as lord of all, 

Deem this ovcrtragic drama’s closing curtain 
is the pall ! 

beautiful was death in him.... 

The poet condemned ‘ Zolaism ’. 

In talks he quoted Walt Whitman as show- 
ing an opposite spirit to Zola in spite of his 
‘nakedness of expression’. ‘There is no im- 
morality in Walt Whitman. The most indecent 
things are those where there is only insinua- 
tion of indeccnc}’. As in painting or sculpture 
the wholly nude need suggest no impropriety at 
all. The suggestion of impropriety is the really 
vicious thing, but the British workingman 
dose n't understand the nude as the ancient 
(treeks did, and it may be a mistake to ex- 
hibit it on the walls of the .academy.’ 

More harm can be done through bad li- 
terature than through anything else ; the ter- 
rible thing is that man, being higher than 
the beast, can, through the fact of his intellect, 
make himself infinitely lower than the beast. 

Tennyson believed in survival after 
death. 

Memory of friends can only confirm that 
the cardinal point of Tennyson’s philosophy 
and religion was survival after death. Of such 
survival he had even a definite word : ‘My 
idea of Heaven is the perpetual ministry of 
one soul to another.’ 

Some poets are magnificent readers of 
their own work. Tennyson was one, as 
our Rabindranath is. 

It was with Douglas Fresh field now that 
in in late autumn, I heard The Death 

o ODtiotic read by the poet at I'arringford. He 
asked me how I liked it ; when I replied with 
warmth that 1 liked it better even than the 
lirst Uuione, he said, ‘Wliy ?’ and scrutinized 
me with his magnetic eyes, as if he doubted 
uiy sincerity. He was sureiy a great master 
of intercourse, for, high as was his standard 
of truth and integrity, he could allow^ for 
^he sympathetic impulse outrunning the critical 
ui a woman. (Hnone’s death, as I told him, 
must have a strong charm for a wife as an 
example of Indian satee to end parting 

And all at once 

The morning light ol' happy marriage broke 

Through all the clouded gloom of widowhood, 

And muffling up her comely head and crying 

Husband !’ she leapt upon the funeral pile 

And mixed herself with Win and passed in tire. 


For the last reading I quote my sister 

The last poem I heard him read was Akbar*s 
Dream— the sound of his voice was still grand 
and the Hymn to the Sun was magnificent. 
During the last summer he was too ailing 
for any reading and, on one or two occasions 
even for conversation, but on the last day 
1 ever saw him he was in force and as 
delightful as ever, quoting long passages with 
an unfaltering memory. 

France and Islam. 

TAe Outlook of London has much to 
say against the impression that 

While we have our troubles in Egypt, India, 
and in Palestine, while Italy has a precarious 
hold on the Tripolitan littoral, while the 
Spaniards arc being defied by the tribesmen of 
the Riir, [while i other empires may be ‘crumb- 
ling’ ; that of France stands firm as the rock, 
as befits the nation that imposes its policy 
upon Europe. 

The London paper asserts : 

The truth is that the French governing 
clique is profoundly disturbed about the 
situation in Algeria and Tunis ; in Morocco 
there is less reason for anxiety, since the 
country is still administered by the great 
feudal chieftains who do not object to the 
French Protectorate so long as they are left 
free in their relations with their followers. 
The other Protectorate, Tunis, is in a highly 
unsatisfactory condition. The Tunisian ex- 
tremists are said to be in close contact with 
Stamboul, and the propinquity of the Senussi 
helps to stifi'en Islamic feeling amongst the 
lower classes. 

French observers testify to the ‘revolutionary 
spirit' that is abroad, and express satisfaction 
that at last a ‘strong’ policy is being put into 
effect. The Tunisian Government has been 
forced to act very much as we have in Egypt ; 
it has been found necessary to exercise a strict 
control over the native press, and any paper 
preaching sedition is suspended. If the unrest 
were confined to Tunis there would not be so 
much reason for anxiety. But .Mgeria itself, 
the toumlation of the imposing fabric of empire 
the French have built in Africa, is contaminated. 
The .Mohammedan population is showing a 
spirit which, if it continues to develop, will 
mean the end of the French domination in North 
Africa. 


Atmosphere of Pure Study. •' 

The following paragraph from the New 
York Nation bears on the bureaucratic 
theory of maintaining an atmosphere of 
pure "study iu our educational institu- 
tions 
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Youth has spoken Again and the sound* 
ness of its remarks ought to make Age blush, 
though there is no record of that happening. 
The Barnard College Student Council, discuss- 
ing the faculty censorship on outside speak- 
ers invited to speak at the college, expresses 
itself thus : 

**ResoIyed, That there is nothing gained 
in shielding students during four years from 
problems and ideas they must face during 
the rest of their life ; 

“That if they are considered incapable of 
rational judgment upon theories presented 
to them, the solution lies in further training 
in scientific method rather than in quarantine 
from ideas ; 

“That a reputation for fearless open-minded- 
ness is more to be desired for an academic 
institution than material prosperity ; 

“That, therefore, we wish to go on re- 
cord as opposing any form of censorship of 
the college platform ” 

Recognizing the impossibility of attaining 
this ideal at present, the Student Council 
petitions the dean of Barnard College “at 
least to make the certainty of incurring unde- 
sired notoriety for the college the only basis 
for exclusion of outside speakers.**' These 
young things are just about “ilapper” age 
and have many “ilapper** traits. But they 
prove the truth of the remark that the 
women*a colleges are about the most intellec- 
tual spots in the United States. 

A Catechism in Foreign Politics. 

The Living Age has printed some ex- 
tracts from the report of Karl Rudak, 
who is in charge of Russia’s Foreign In- 
formation Service, to the Communist Party 
of Russia, upon the Furopean situation 
at the time of the Genoa Conference. The 
extracts are from Ole Role Fahne. Wc 
select a few. 

What was the ultimate cause of the great 
World War ? 

The ultimate cause was the rivalry between 
Germany, the strongest industrial and maritime 
Power of the Continent, and Ragland, the 
strongest maritime and industrial Power of 
the world. English capitalism could not stand 
idle while Germany, supported by a vast and 
technically efficient industrial system, by a 
compact and highly civilized population, and 
by a geographical situation that favored 
economic expansion, became strong enough to 
defy it. 

What was the outcome of the war ? 

Its outcome was the destruction of the 
German navy by England, the surrender of the 
German merchant-fleet, and the confiscation of 
Germany’s principal foreign investments. 
Consequently, Germany is disarmed. She has 


lost her fleet, her army, her colonies, andfa vast 
share of her capital. This makes England the 
real winner of the war. 

In what position docs Great Britain^ find 
herself with respect to her fellow victor, 
France ? 

France has secured the iron ores of Lorraine, 
and has thus laid the foundation fot an exten- 
sive iron and steel industry. If France can 
secure possession by force of arms of the Ruhr 
district and Rhenish Westphalia, or if she 
can make some bargain with Germany that 
will give her control of the Ruhr coal to smell 
Brie and Lorraine ores, she will become the 
leading economic power of the Continent. The 
object of German imperialism— the economic 
objective of German imperialism in the war- 
will thus be reached, but by France, instead of 
Germany. 


Historical Fiction. 

Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan, a 
grand-nephew of Lord Macaulay and him- 
self a historian and man of letters, has 
some good things to say of historical fic- 
tion in the Cornhill Magazine. 

Historical fution is not history, but it 
springs from history and reacts upon it. His- 
torical novels, even the greatest of them, canuol 
do the specific work of history ; they arc not 
dealing, except occasionally, with the real facts 
of the past. They attempt instead to create, 
ill all the profusion and wealth of nature, 
typical cases imitated from, but not identical 
with, recorded facts. In one sense this is to 
make the past live, but it is not to make the 
facts live, and therefore it is not history. 

Historical fiction has done much to makr 
history popular and to give it value, for it li;is 
stimulated the historical imagination. Indeed, 
a hundred years ago it altered our whole con- 
ception of the past, when Scott, by his lays 
and novels, revolutionized history. He found 
it, in his boyhood, composed of two elements 
distinctive of eighteenth century thoughts 
the patient antiquarianisui that was laying the 
foundations of history proper, and secondly, 
a habit of sententious generalization, which, 
though much in advtance of the wholly un- 
philosophic historical gossip of preceding ages, 
missed a number of the most importaut 
for want of sympathy and cxpen«*nce. the 
age of common sense’ had forgotten, amonu 
other things, what a revolutionist or a reli- 
gious fanatic was really like. 

Scott was able to do this, because, m 
the words of Macaulay. 

‘Sir Walter Scytt 

of truth which historians have scormuuy 
thrown behind them. But a truly_ gre , . V 
torian would reclaim those materials wuitu 
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the no^Hst has appropriated.’ Now, if you 
look to see what Hume, Kobertsoo, and Gibbon 
lack, you will see at once how very large arc 
the 'fragments of truth’ that even the greatest 
historians ‘threw behind them* before Scott 
taught them better. Everything that is inti- 
mate, everything that is passionate’ everything 
also that is of trivial or daily occurrence, all 
the color and all the infinite variety of the past. 

Mr. Trevelyan dwells on the qualifica- 
tions of an historical novelist. 

An historical novelist, if he is to he anything 
more than a boiler of the pot, requires two 
fjiialitics : an historical mind apt to study the 
records of a period, and a power of creative 
imagination able to reproduce the perceptions 
so acquired in a picture that has all the colors 
of life. 


History and Literature, 
h^ducationalists and students and the 
Calcutta University Senate, which has 
omitted history from the Matriculation, 
would do well to pay due attention to 
the following observations of Mr. Tre- 
velyan on the connection between history 
and literature : 

History and literature were regarded as 
sisters in the cla.ssical culture wlii<'h ruled the 
Euro])C€an intellect for four hundred years and 
is now passing away. Under that regime both 
literature and histor}* nourished in this island, 
and much else besides. What have \vc put in 
its place ? I hope we shall try to replace it by 
a modern culture in which history and litera- 
ture will still be regarded as sisters. If not, it 
will fare ill with both of them. They will both 
l3C nnpuverished. They will, if isolated from 
one another, fail to appeal to the best intel- 
lects and highest imaginations which classical 
education attracted of old. 

Fortunately, the study of modern literature, 
as now conducted in schools and colleges, is 
entering into close relations with history. 
Teachers find that they cannot explain the 
poets and prose men, even of the last 
century, without giving them an ‘historical 
background’. To be rightly understood, 
Shelley and Byron are already in need of the 
prelude of the French Revolution and the 
environment of the Holy Alliance : their poems 
can no more be studied in vactw than Nlilton 
and Chaucer themselves. 

And if the sttid3' of literature thus requires 
an^ ‘historical background', most periods of 
civilized history have their ‘literary back- 
ground’, without which they lose a great part 
O' their meaning and value ns subjects of study. 
To take one example out of inauy, we should 
httlc about the fascinating state of society 
England in the eighteenth century if- we 
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were ignorant of its literary and classical 
atmosphere, which lent to Chatham’s genius 
its majestic eloquence, and mingled even the 
tainted breeze of political corruption with 
a perfume so delicious. 

There is another way in which history and 
literature are allied. At bottom, the motive 
that draws men and women to study history 
is poetic. It is the desire to feel the reality 
of life in the past, to be familiar with ‘the 
clirouicle of Wasted time' for the sake of ‘ladies 
dead and lovely knights’— if it were only by 
discovering the nature of the ‘lovely knights' 
fees. History starts out from this astonishing 
proposition— that there is no difierence in degree 
of reality between past and present. Lady Jane 
Gray was once as actual as anyone in this 
room. 


Commercial Instead of A Naval 
Struggle. 

As the Washington Conference has re- 
sulted in crying halt to the policy of 
continually increasing war vessels and as 
Britain has taken the lead in this Naval 
Holiday movement by giving up its 
insistence on naval supremacy, Japan 
w'ould be able to elTect an annual saving 
o' sixty million dollars, which would 
have otherwise gone to increasing her 
navy. According to The Detroit Newt*, 
Japan will now devote this sum to the 
increase of her prosperity by industries 
and commerce. 

Commerce looks good to Japan. If, argue 
the Japanese, there is to be no bid for leadership 
in navies, let us see that we draw level with 
the leaders of the West in enterprise and in- 
dllstr 3 ^ Let’s sink this $00,000,000 a year, 
more or less, in fast passenger ships, good 
freighters, new rail beds, paved highways for 
motor trucks ; let us import the best goods 
made abroad for our native workmen to study ; 
ihcn let us stimulate through government 
action native products and native consump- 
tion of them ; let us have a first-class export 
inspection so that our goods will win repute 
in foreign markets ; let us institute industrial 
training on a large scale : let us engage foreign 
experts to teach us all there is to know about 
foreign competition ; let us look, into hydro- 
electricity in a national way ; look arouad 
abroad for industrial material ; study the fuel 
situation ; build rolling stock and vehicles ; 
study quantity as well as quality production : 
workout a low-intcrest loan scheme to help 
this quantity production ; promote the quality 
of workers ; study the relation between econo- 
mic and social policy ; do something for agri- 
culture and the marine industry. 
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Has India any money to do as Japan 
thinks of doing ? And even if she had the 
money, are her sons as enterprising, as 
practical and as confident as the Japa- 
nese ? 

Other powers will find that Japan’s industry 
works 24 hours a day, without sleeping. 

If the plan becomes a fact it me ms pros- 
perity for the Japanese, employment, a robust 
trade balance, improved social conditions 
through greater earnings and an advancing 
civilization. Japan has more ground to cover 
than some others, but the field is open to all, 
in precisely the same way, if they have the 
good sense to perceive that the deeade of peace 
is the time for work and its reward. 

Japan has decided to buy prosperity instead 
of battleships. Instead of tO per cent of the 
budget going for armaments, most of it will 
go for national progress. Who’s next ? 

Happy should we have been if vve could 
have answered, India. 

The Ameer’s Feelings as a Moslem 
Sovereign. 

The Muslim Standard of London printed 
from the Kabul paper At Balagh some ex- 
tracts from the speech delivered by the 
Ameer of Afghanistan on the occasion of the 
departure of the British delegation from 
Kabul after the signing of the Angio-Afghan 
Treaty. He is reported to have said, in 
part : — 

Fiom childhood I have des'red complete freedom 
for all the nations of the w^rld, and I d3 not desire 
the destruction of the liberty of any nation that 
exists on this earth — ^liberty whicli is the birthright 
of every nation. Then how can I bear any inter- 
ference with the freedom of my own house and 
kingdom ? 

You must think that I am unaware of 
happenings in the Moslem world and careless of 
Moslem feeling. I assure you that I canhot be 
separated from these feelings even for a single 
moment. 

Therefore the more attention you pay to making 
a real treaty with the Ottomin Empire, so much 
deeper will be the friendship of Afghanistan. Do 
not think even for a single moment th.it you can 
cause harm to the Moslem kingdom and retain 
the friendship of Afghanistan, or that Afghanistan 
will remain unmoved if you act against the sacred 
law of Islam. If the uneasiness and unrest of India 
increase, the frontier will undoubtedly be affected 

The frontier tribes, belonging to the same sect, 
faith, and religion as ourselves, arc our brothers ; 
therefore we naturally desire the same peace and 
prosperity for them as for ourselves. So whatever 
we do for their progress and for the protection of 
their natural rights. Great Britain must da the same. 


Inventions and Discoveries Made 
Independently by Two or More 
Persons. 

Political Science Quarterly for March has 
given a list of 48 inventions and discoveries 
made independently by two or more persons. 
Some of the best known are referred to below. 

It is an interesting phenomenon that many in- 
ventions have been made two or more times by 
diherent inventors, each working without knowledge 
of the other's research. There are a number of cases 
of such duplicate inventions or discoveries that arr 
of common knowledge. It is well known, for instance. 
th<'it both Newton and f.cibnit;: invented calculus. 
'I'he theory of natural selection was developed practi- 
cally identically by Walhcc and by Darwin. It is 
claimed tiiat both Langley and Wright invented the 
airplane. And we all kn )w that the telephone was 
invented by Gray and by Bell. A good many such 
cases of duplication in discivery are part of tlie stock 
of knowledge of the general rc.ider. 

'Hiere are, however, a large number of very 
important instances tli.it arc not so well known. For 
example, the invention of decimal fractions is credited 
to Rudolph, Stevinus and Burgi. Oxygen was dis- 
(overed by Scheelc an 1 by Priestley in 1774. The; 
molcc-ilar theory is due to Avag.'icfro in 1811 and 
to Ampere in 1814. Both Oos and du Hauron in- 
vented color photography in iSfx). 


The Creative Power of Silence. 

We read in The Mcs.uii'e uf the East ; — 

Wh.nt sleep dt)e'. for our l)ody and nervous system, 
silence does for our mind and spirit. Ibitil we can 
learn to tliink and act with calm and unrutlled attitude, 
we cannot make our life productive. I'lie practice 
of silence is a very great help for acquiring evenness 
of mind and tranquillity of body. 

rhe productiveness of our activity depends entirely 
on what wc put into it and in order to put our best 
into each thought and action, we med to order our 
mind, to gather up all its scattered force®, to establish 
our equilibrium ; and we cannot do this unless wc 
withdraw at intervals from the haste and noise of 
outer occupations. That is why Yogis and those 
wlio are seeking earnestly for light look upon the 
practice of silence as essential to their spiritual pro- 
gress. In the first place it enables us to store up a 
great deal of life force which njw we expend unwisely 
in needless talking. We wear ourselves out, disturb 
others, and say much which might better be left un- 
said when we talk constantly. NVe also dull the 
mind and lessen its power of penetration. All spiritual 
vision and deeper understanding arc unfolded in the 
hours of silent reflection. It is in the moment of 
silence that wj hear the voices ol the Infinite. 
When our cars are listening to the loud voices of the 
world, we cannot knjw that another voice is speaking 
in our heart. Therefore, this* who have obtained direct 
vision of Truth are nat inclined to mike their own 
voice heard. 
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PROPOSED BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION : REPORT OF 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON COUNCIL RESOLUTION. 


I T will be remembered that about this time 
last year a resolution was passed in the 
Bengal Legislative Council, advocating 
the early establishment of a Board of Secon- 
dary Education in Bengal for the control and 
supervision of all secondary schools in the 
province, both general and vocational. The 
proposal was not made a day too soon. The 
Calcutta University Commission had spoken 
out in no uncertain terms as to the condition 
of our schools and as to the fundamental 
viciousness of the system which condemned 
them to a sort of sfepfatherly protection from 
and under the University. If education in 
hpiigal was to be retrieved, the first and 
forcMuost reform necessary was, therefore, a 
radical re-organisation of . the whole system 
of secondary education, a drastic change of 
guardianship, so to speak, — taking it away 
wholly from the hands of the University and 
assigning it to a body which would make it 
its special care. The Commission went even 
further than this. They would also remove 
the Intermediate classes from the jurisdiction 
of tlir University and place them under the 
new authority for; the cpntrol of secondary 
'•ducation. This part of their proposals, 
however, as is well known, constituted a 
direct challenge to the existence of many of 
the degree colleges in Bengal which depen- 
d<Hl for their sustenance to a large extent 
on the fees derived from the Intermediate 
classes. The Bengal Council were apparently 
deterred by this consideration from touching 
tile intermediate colleges for the present, . 
■uid confined their proposals merely to the 
‘ ficondary schools. It is inevitable, however, 
diat if the Intermediate classes are not to be 
‘.oorned to chronic intellectual anaemia, they 
ill have to be released at no distant date 
horn the grasp of the "dead-hand ’ which 
heavily rests on them, but it is of the 
C atest importance that a beginning should 
made, and as a beginhirig we have no 
r i ^ the proposal of the Bengal Coun- 
" 'vill meet with general acceptance. The 
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organisation may easily be made elastic 
enough to absorb the Intermediate classes, as 
and when occasion may arise. 

The resolution of the Bengal Council was 
in due course forwarded by Government to 
the University for opinion. It is some con- 
solation to find that the Committee which 
was appointed by the Senate to consider and 
report on the matter has generally expressed 
itself in favour of the proposal. In acquiescing 
in the formation of the proposed Board of Secon 
dary Education, the (Committee has no doubt 
stipulated that certain conditions will have 
to he fulfilled, but these conditions are on 
the whole so reasonable that strong excep- 
tion need not be taken to them. Thus, f«>r 
instance, in the lirst place, the Committee 
demands that in constituting the Board, 
Government must keep in view the principle 
that “educationists should have a pre- 
dominant '‘hare in guiding and controlling the 
educational system of the country." This, 
we believe, may be easily conceded, though 
we certainly think that a good deal of care 
will be necessary in selecting the "educa- 
tionists”. There are educationists who are 
educationists, while there arc educationists 
who arc diplomatists. Let not the wolves 
in the clothing of sheep be admitted. Then, 
the Committee require that the University 
should be “adequately” represented on the 
proposed Board. This, again, is a proposi- 
tion with which it is not necessary to quarrel, 
but. much will depend on the interpretation 
of the word "adequately". Someone may 
think, for instance, that no University re- 
presentation can be possibly "adequate" 
unless the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
is also ex-officio the President of the Board 
of Secondary Education I Such a calamity, 
however, will require to be guarded against, 
for "adequate representation" ought not to 
mean that the Board should only be a depart- 
ment of the University. In the third place, 
the Committee demands consideration of 
the question of "compensation’* which may 
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have to be paid to the University for the 
loss it may sustain in the shape of Matri- 
culation fees. This is certainly a point which 
will have to be considered, but in estimating 
the loss, it will be necessary also to take 
into account the savings thd University will 
make under the head of Examination ex- 
penses, and the calculation will also have 
to be made on the basis of actual figures 
and not necessarily on the bloated figures 
of belated Budgets. Finally, the Committee 
winds up by uttering some well worn plati- 
tudes which need not be disputed : 

**The principle of a fundamental unity in national 
education should never be lost sight of in the re- 
organisation and rc-construction of the existing system 
of educational administration. 

*‘In the creation of a new system, this unity 
should be the main principle to be kept in view, and 
every attempt should be made to maintain and 
develop it by securing organic co-ordination between 
its component parts. 

'^Education in all grades should be looked upon 
as an organic whole, and to try to re-model one part 
of this complex organism to the exclusion of other 
inter-rclated and inter-dependent parts, would defe.it 
the main object of the attempted reform, and might 
also result in unforeseen and dangerous conse- 
quences.” 

VVe only hope that in the rapidly changing 
vocabulary of the University "co-ordination’^ 
may not be afterwards interpreted as 
synonymous with "sub-ordination”. Organic 
co-ordination there ought certainly to be, 
from the primary schools up to the highest 
University classe.s, in order that there 
may not be waste of effort and resources 
and overlapping. But that does not mean 
that education of all kinds and grades must 
he under the same authority. It is not so 
in England, where educational theory and 
practice are far more advanced than here. 

We confess it was a surprise to us not to 
find in the Committee’s report any suggest ion 
that the propose<l refor.n of secondarv edu- 


cation should wait, pending the re-construc- 
tion of the University of Calcutta ! Our sur- 
prise was only slightly checked on glancing 
through the names of the signatories to the 
report. Our mind was, however, completely 
set at rest on reading the agenda of the 
Senate meeting of the 29th July last. The 
report of this Committee was set down as the 
last item of business, and then there was 
notice of a significant resolution by Mr. 
Mahendra Nath Riy, as follows : — 

‘*Thit a letter bj addressed to the Government 
of ''engal, requesting th.it the Senate may he fur 
nished with inform ition on the following paints 

(1) Whether compensation will be made to tho 
University for loss of incom;: which must result from 
the creati m of a Boird of Secondary Educ ition for 
the exercise of control over second iry schools and 
the conduct of the M.itriculation ex imination ? 

(2) I low, when, on wh it princip'e ani by wlii h 
Body will the compcnsnti'm be determined '! 

Will the pay.nent of the am )unt ;issessod as 
compensation be contingent upon the vote of tiu: 
Legislative Council from y..Mr to year, or will it he 
mide a fixed perpetu li gr ml — if the latter, by wli it 
method ? 

(4) How .ind in wh.it proportion will the IJniver 
sity be represented on the Board Seconilary 
Education 

And that pending the receipt of the reply, fuitliL-r 
consideration of the nntter be postponed " 

It is something that amid the arduous 
duties which he has to tlischarge as President 
of the Hoard of Accounts in the Universitv, 
Mr. Mahendra Nath Ray has found lime to 
bestow so much thought on this question. I’he 
resolution does as mu Ii credit to his head 
as to his heart, and he certainly deserves lo 
be congratulated alike on his ingenuity and 
his loyally. Let us hope, however, that neither 
the Government nor the Legislative Council 
will be deterred from doing its duty by this 
attitude of the University. P'or what is it 
but a plea for the perpetuation of its present 
blood-sucking methods ? 

A. L. P. 


BLINDNESS 


Now will I close my body up in quiet 
To sit in the white shadows of still Mind 
Apart from the mad multitudinous riot 

Of the outer world, through dearth of dream, 

grown blind. 


Then will the little painted birds come 

TT i_ , perching 

Upon my body now at one with woods 


And .squirrels, like swift flickering flames, 

come searching 

Ripe meal of fruits among my burgeoned 

moods. 

Since in the high born silences, forever 
One sudden fire is lit in flesh and tree, 
Extinguished only when our dead hands sever 
Our separate selves from single mystery. 

H. Chattopadhyaya. 
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Baroda State and British Districts. 

According to the census returns for 
1921, the population of the State of 
Baroda was 2,126,522. According to 
the census returns for the same year, 
the populations of some Bengal districts 
were as follows; Midnapur, more than 
26 lakhs, 24 Parganas more than 26 
lakhs ; Kangpur, more than 25 lakhs ; 
Dacca, more than 31 lakhs ; Mymensingh 
more than 48 lakhs ; Paridpur more 
than 22 lakhs ; Bakarganj more than 22 
lakhs ; and Tippera more than 27 lakhs. 
Therefore, the State of Baroda contains 
a smaller population than many single 
British districts. As in the last resort 
Governments generally derive their 
wealth from taxation, and it is the 
people of a State who, for the most 
part, are taxed, the revenue derived 
irom taxes increases or decreases accord- 
ing to the largeness or smallness of 
the population, other things being 
c(|ual. For this reason, Baroda can- 
not have a larger income than 
British districts with a larger population. 
No doubt, there is a permanent settle- 
ment of the land revenue in Bengal. 
But there are British districts outside 
Bengal where there is no permanent 
settlement and of which the population 
is larger than that of Baroda. The 
area of many British districts is also 
larger than that of Baroda. Many 
British districts have mines which Baroda 
has not. As Mr. Manubhai Nandshankar, 
the Dewan of Baroda says : “Our 
sources of revenue are inelastic. We 
are denied the means of expanding our 
ttsourccs from Customs Duties or from 
^ait, opium, post and telegraph charges 

from profits of minting ” We do not 

know, whether the incidence of taxation 
ir **1 Baroda than in 

adjoining British districts ; but if 
Sweater, it ia not very much greater, 


and the people of Baroda do not appear 
to be less prosperous and physically 
weaker and intellectually more backward 
than the people of the neighbouring 
British districts. 

With resources which are, speaking 
generally, not greater than those of 
British districts of equal or greater area 
and population, Baroda, however, man- 
ages to do many more things for the mat- 
erial and moral progress, and enlighten- 
ment of its people than any British 
district that we know of. How is it 
done ? How is it possible in an Indian 
State, though not considered possible 
in any British district ? 

Baroda does everything that the 
Government does in British districts. 
It has all the government departments 
which we have in our midst. Though 
only like a district, it maintains a small 
army, and has legislative and executive 
councils, the judiciary, police, prisons, 
a registration department, court of 
wards, religious and charitable institu- 
tions, revenue and settlement Apartments, 
railways, departments of excise, customs 
and port dues, stamps and salt, Local 
Self-government department, departments 
of agriculture, commerce, forest, co-oper- 
ative societies, manufacturing industries, 
public works, department of public 
instruction, medical relief, sanitation, 
vaccination, meteorology, etc. There is 
no British district which has to main- 
tain so many or more departments. 

Let us refer to some special features 
of Baroda. First, as regards recent 
legislation 

The village Panchayat is the real fonndation 
of the edifice of Local Self-Government. In the 
Panchavat, two-thirds of I he members are 
selected by the people; so there is the majority 
of non-official members. Some of the important 
functions in the matter of sanitation, water- 
supply, supervision over public charities, within 
the village area and powers to try criminal 
and civil cases within the specified limits arc 
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given to the Panchayat where the popular 
element is expected to prevail. If the Pancha- 
yats exercised their delegated powers with a 
sense of civic responsibility, the Government 
would be pleased to consider, whether, still 
higher powers should not be conferred upon 
them. This new piece of legislation has' given 
every opportunity to the villages to make 
progress in the matter of Local Self-Government. 

The next Act in importance is the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Consolidation Act. This Act will 
have far-reaching effects on the economic deve- 
lopment of the Raj. When pieces of land are 
scattered and split into small holdings, there 
is unnecessary expenditure in cultivation and 
waste of energy in labour. 1 he present measure 
aims at consolidation of scattered holdings on 
an economic basis and the measure for the 
present is of an optional nature. 

The policy of consolidation along such lines 
has already been tried in foreign countries like 
Holland, Sweden and Denmark and the success- 
ful working of the Act is calculated to bring 
about a radical change in the agricultural 
conditions in the Raj. 

As regards laws in existence from 
previous years, tables have been given 
showing the good results of the Infant 
Marriage Prevention Act. 

There has been an abnormal decrease in the 
number of applications for exemption. There 
have been six applications but there is not a 
single one from the higher and orthodox classes 
ihce the Brahmins and Baniyas. Analysing 
the number of ounces against the Act, it can 
be clearly . seen that there is a ^reat falling off 
^ number and that infant mamages generally 
prevail only among the backward classes. 

Daroda has a., system of conciliation 
which d^oes not exist in British India. 
The number of conciliators during the 
year was 116. In addition to the 
village munsiffs and conciliators there 
were 77 village panchayats empowered 
to dispose of judicial work. 

Baroda has a Finger Print Bureau. 

There were two charitable institu- 
tions under direct government manage- 
ment for the maintenance of the Hindu 
and Mahomedan destitutes at an an- 
nual expense of Ks. 88,105. 

Religious and Charitable Institutions 
managed by private individuals under the 
general supervision of the State during the year 
under report numbered 4,4G9 enjoying an 
Aggregate approximate grant of Rs. 2,93,696 
in the form of Inami Villages, Barkhali lands 
and ca^ allowances. Of these those having 
an annual income of Rs. 200 and upwards are 
ref^uired by the Charitable Endowments Act, 


to get their budgets sanctioned by Gov^nment ‘ 
every five years. The managers of 146 sucl. 
institutions have already tendered their budgets. 

The total receipts of revenue amounted 
in 1920—21 to Rs. 2,08,55,605. A few 
heads of disbursements are worth men< 
tioning. Police expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 10,38,716. Expenditure on educa- 
tion was two and a half times as large 
as police expenditure, namely, Ks. 25, ^ 
42,032. It was more than 12 per cent 
of the total revenues. ^ Is there any 
district or province in British India 
where educational expenditure is greater 
than police expenditure, or bears so large 
a ratio to the total revenues ? Medical 
expenditure also was adequate, namely, 
Rs. 5,60,022. The expenditure on public 
works was Rs. 29,30,930. 

The cash balances in 1920—21 
amounted to Rs. 42,73,576 and invest- 
ments, to Ks. 6,99,56,962. The net 
assets, exclusive of opium and its juice, 
amounted to Rs. 7,01,52,712. So Baroda 
is not bankrupt. 

As regards agriculture, some special 
features deserve mention. 

The introduction and demonstration of 
tractors following on the trials at Nagpur, 
formed the outstanding feature;, of the year^N 
activities. Government had sanctioned Rn. 

30.000 to be advanced without interest to 
enterprising agriculturists for the purchase 
power farming machinery in addition to K.. 

10.000 sanctioned for the purchase of tractor 
for demonstration .purposes for the Agricultural 
Department. 

Quite a number of students were 
deputed for special training in Cotton, 
Dairying and Statistics. An exhaustive 
study of the possibility of sugarcane 
cultivation for sugar manufacture was 
made by the Tata Sugar Corporation. 
Improved cotton seed was distributed 
and sold. 

The - thoughtful provision of grants for 
productive Agricultural Improvements 
with full appreciation by the people. The 
grant is chiefly used for the installation of oil 
engine and pumps. During the year, a sum ot 
Rs. 99,600 has been so advanced to 19 persons. 

There were two 'model farms, at 
and Jagudan. There was a dairy; The 
entomological office dealt with 
and other pests. Ths agricultural depart- 
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ment*did propaganda work by, (1) the 
appointment of four agricultural gra- 
duates, who act as advisers to agri- 
culturists in the matter of improvement, 
supervise trials of new crops or manure 
in their jurisdiction, aid demonstrate 
Implements of proved utility to farmers ; 
(2) demonstrations; (3) an exhibition; 
(4) by the publication of the annual 
igricultural calendar “The Khedut 
'^anchang,** the Gujrati agricultural 
'juarterly “Kheti and Sahakarya,” a 
leaflet on motor tractors, and some 
bulletins. . The agricultural engineering 
section bored 76 wells with boring sets, 
thus greatly increasing the water-supply. 

There were eleven veterinary dis- 
pensaries in the State. 

Regarding manufacturing industries, 
the Dewan writes 

The new Industrial Companies started in 
llie State have flourished. Of the ten Cotton 
Spinning and Weaving Mills promoted in the 
previous year, 1) have materialised and were 
making a fair progress. The Maharani Woollen 
Mill is being steadily pushed forward and the 
Cemmt Factory at Dwarka which was opened 
after the close of the year is now the largest of 
its kinds in India. Five new Cotton Mills, one 
Mill for cotton waste and one Factory for the 
manufacture of Hume pipes are being promoted 
in different parts of the Raj. 

Other industries which have either 
been started or are receiving attention, 
arc. oil mills, chemical works, sulphuric 
acid factory, pottery works, saw mill, 
stove manufacturing factory, dairy com- 
pany, sugar factory, candle works, &c. 

Loitns to Industries, Four applications were 
received for loans of the total value of Ks. 
18,00,000. All the four applications were 
>anctioned, but the amount of the loans was 
reduced to Rs. 24., 50, 000. 

Construction of new railways and 
two new. harbours will be undertaken. 

Information has been given in the 
Haroda Administration Report about 
investigation of industries under the 
iicadings, employment of- a fermentation 
rxpert for the Alembic Chemical Works, 
jdass manufacture, manufacture of ruby 
’'hiss, Petlad tobacco, alkaline waters 
Kadi ^ district, casein and lactose, 
'^;^od-distillation, ceramic survey, geolo- 
gjcal survey .resulting in the finding of 


new deposits of calcite and bauxite, 
natural gas at Jagatia, granite quar- 
rying, fisheries, handdoom demonstra- 
tions, experiments in wool weaving, 
hosiery class, publications on weaving, 
etc. As regards hand-loom factories, 
we read 

The Mchsana factory proved very successful 
and served as a model in the District. The 
mnijjt interesting feature of Karod and Ganpat- 
pura factories was that they werh started by 
agriculturists with the object of utilising their 
spare time in weaving. The weavers engaged 
on the looms were also cultivators and learnt 
weaving with the same object. 

An oflice dealt with joint stock com- 
panies and benevolent societies. 

There were 461 agricultural societies 
comprising credit and non-credit societies. 
Of the 14 non-agricultural societies, 5 
were government servants* societies, 21 
weavers* societies, 5 Chamars* societies, 
and 2 Antyajas*. There were co-opera- 
tive stores, milk stores, co-operative 
conferences, and agricultural banks. 

• Under the heading Forests, there are 
some noteworthy points, e. lac cul- 
ture, experiment to propagate lac. syl- 
viculture, &c. 

Undrr Public Works, we read of a 
scheme for converting the Salher village 
into a sanitorium. 

The total outlay on Irrigation and Water 
Works was Rs. 00,04,340 up to the end of the 
year under report, the expenditure incurred 
during the year being Rs, 1,41,026. 

There are many water works in 
Baroda State. There is a State Furni- 
ture Works, There is a City Improve- 
ment Trust. 

Education is the pride of Baroda. 

The total number of Educational Institutions 
at the end of the year was 2,707. The total 
number of pupils attending these Institutions 
was 1,9S,S10 as against 1,70,339 of the preced- 
ing year. It is a matter of great satisfaction 
that the number of pupils has increased in spite 
of many adverse circumstances. The year up 
to its close had been bad, and the agricultural 
outlook was gloomy. The satisfactory improve- 
ment in the school attendance figures is due to 
greater stringency in the system of levying 
compulsory fines and to the exercise of greater 
care by Inspectors in their supervision of the 
schools. 

There is a Compulsory Education Acti 
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There has been more than 50 per 
cent increase in the salaries of pri- 
mary school teachers. 

A Central Educational Museum has 
been established. 

Musical instruction is a special 
feature. There are many musical schools 
and the art is taught in many classes 
of ordinary schools, too. There are a 
Museum and Picture Gallery. The 
Kalabhavan, which is a school of arts 
and crafts and technology, has been 
improved. 

I he Government of India is not too 
proud to learn from Baroda. 

The Bureau of Education of the Government 
of India nent two representatives to the Baroda 
Central Library to enquire into the working 
of its Visual Instruction Section and published 
a pamphlet No. 10 entitled “ Visual Instruction 
in Baroda ” explaining the methods and congra- 
tulating the Central Library Department on 
the educational value of the work. 

The Library Movement is very strong 
in Baroda. 

The Library movement also maintained its 
normal progress. The number of town and 
rural Libraries rose from 072 to 720 during 
this year. About three thousand volumes 
were added to the Central Library which now 
registers no less than 88,703 volumes on its 
rolls. 

Great attention is paid to the edu- 
cation of girls and women in Baroda. 
The teaching of domestic subjects in 
girls' schools is provided for. 

Needle- work, Drawing and Embroidery are 
taught to girls in the principal Girls' Schools. 
Cookery classes are attached to the schools at 
Baroda, Fatan, Petlad, Navsari and Amreli and 
Mrs. Strong, the Directress of Household Arts, 
during her short career here did good work in 
spreading the knowledge of the principles of 
household management among different classes 
of students, male and female, through various 
Institutions and prepared a batch of specialists 
so as to continue her work after her departure. 

96 women were under training as 
teachers. The total number of lady 
teachers was 252 during the year. Can 
any British district show such a number ? 

The education of backward classes 
is specially attended to. 

For the education of the children of the 
Antyajas or depressed classes, whose population 
In the census of 1921 is numbered 1,70,821, 


there were 226 Antyaja schools of which 4 were 
exclusively for girls. The total number of Ah- 
tyaja children in these schools was 8,840 (8, OK; 
boys and 224 girls ). There were also 3,25o 
Antyaja children learning in the ordinary Guja> 
rati primary schools, which brings the total 
number of such children receiving primary ins- 
truction to 12,09i) which is equal to about 7 per 
cen^. of their population. There were 122 boys 
receiving secondary education in Antyaja 
schools at Baroda and Pattan and 2 in the 
Baroda High School. Also there were 4 girls 
learning English in the Maharani Girls’ High 
School at Baroda, 1 in Standard IV, 2 in Stand- 
dard II, and 1 in Standard I. Government gives 
books and other school requisites free to these 
children. Scholarships of the aggregate value 
of Rs. 122 per mensem were awarded to Antyaja 
children in the primary schools and 0 scholar- 
ships of the aggregate value of Rs. 47 per 
month were awarded to Antyaja students in 
secondary schools. .In the Training College at 
Baroda, 8 Antyaja scholars were reading for 
the dilferent courses, along with other Hindoo 
scholars. The Antyaja Boarding Houses at 
Baroda, Pattan, Navsari and Amreli had ir>, 
30, 40 and 37 inmates respectively, and free 
boarding, lodging and necessary clothing were 
as usual provided to them by Government. 

There arc schools for defectives, 
kindergarten classes, a jail school, seven 
military schools, and physical culture 
and moral and religious education in a 
good many schools. In addition to 
the Kalabhavan there are district 
industrial schools. 

The Travelling Libraries Section 
sent out IIG cases and circulated 4,392 
books in the diflerent villages all over 
the State. 

The Visual Instruction Branch continued its 
useful activities and 80 Cinema and Lantern 
shows in different parts of four Prants at which 
1,78,776 persons attended as against 1,9G,181« 
in the preceding year, were held. A Rotary 
Cinema worked by electric current, and S War 
Films were purehased while ‘W) new Standard 
Films were purchased in England by Mr. A. H. 
Coyle under instructions from II is Highness 
the Maharaja Saheb. This Section also circu- 
lated a large number of Stereoscopes and Stereo- 
graphic views in various towns and villages of 
the Raj. 

In addition to the ordinary hospitals 
and dispensaries there were a leper asylum, 
a lunatic asylum and a maternity honie. 

The increase of literacy in Baroda 
has been very encouraging. 

The total numl^r of Hi crates has increased 
from 2,04,047 ( 1,84,883 maht. 20 , 064 females ) 
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'country-made cloth. Country-made cloth 
selves the purpose of covering the body.;, 
and protecting it against heat and cold 
as well as foreign cloth. As for the dif- 
kference in prices, that argument was 
^trotted out during the days of the agita- 
tion against the partition of Bengal, 
when foreign dhotis and saris were 
cheaper than country-made ones only by a 
few annas per pair. This difference many 
persons pretended to be unable to pay. 
hut now the same persons buy foreign 
cloth at more than twice its pre-war 
price ! Such is the elasticity of men's 
capacity to pay. Where there is a will, 
there is a way. An ample wardrobe is not 
;i necessity. We can do with scantier 
clothing than we think. 

“Law" and Logic and Economics 
apart, we cannot but respect the pluck 
and patriotism of the ladies and gentlemen 
wli ) are trying at considerable risk to 
themselves to induce the public to use 
Swadeshi cloth. Here we must add that 
picketing alone cannot bring about the 
general use of swadeshi cloth and prevent 
the import of foreign cloth. There must 
he greater production of swadeshi cloth 
and greatly extended facilities for buving 
it. 

Suppression of Cow-Killing * 

If cow-killing has to be prevented, 
and we are distinctly of the opinion that 
it should be put a stop to, it should be 
done by reasoning and persuasion. No 
attempt should be made to stop it by 
legislation or municipal rule. That may 
stir up ill-feeling and lead to the sacrifice 
of more cattle than if no such attempt 
were made. At the same time, if any muni- 
cipalities make such rules, tlic Musalman 
community should not consider it a 
proof of Hindu conspiracy, and get 
irritated in consequence. 

Indian Art for Loudon. 

At a largely attended conversnxione of 
the India Society, Professor William 
. X^tbenstein, Principal of the Royal 
j^ollege of Art, I.ondon, revived the pre- 
^ar proposal for a great depository of 
■naian art and literature in Central 
■^ondon. 


Professor Rothenstein said, it was strange 
that the English had not before other European 
nations realized the importance of Eastern 
art. f<>en to-day, while Japanese and Chinese 
sculpture occupied the minds of our collectors, 
there^ was a very imperfect understanding of 
the importance and significance of Indian 
sculpture. Yet it was the ingeniousness of 
Indian invention, both of form and subject- 
matter, which fertilized the whole of Japan^ 
religious art. For iustance, the invention of 
the Buddha figure was one of the greatest inspira- 
tion^ which had entered the mind of the artist, 
fn the “natarajas“ and other dynamic concep- 
tions, th-i endless and ordered motion of the 
universe had been symbolized in enchanting and 
profound forms. He doubted if any civilization 
had invented a greater variety of artistic con- 
ceptions than the Indwin races. 

lie proceeded to observe:— 

The Victoria and Albert Museum and the 
British .Museum certainly contained beautiful 
examples of Indi:iii art ; hut more than this 
was required. European scholars unable to 
travel in Asia should find in London a centre 
of Eastern artistic culture. He pleaded for a 
collection of casts, worthily housed, of the 
masterpieces of Indian art. .V huililmg contain- 
ing the India Olficc library, a noble collection 
of Indian painting and sculpture, and objects 
of art, ehould form a centre where Indian and 
European students could meet on common 
groii*"d. ^Yc thought of India too often in 
political terms only, and had paid too little 
attention to her magnificent contribution to 
the culture of the world. England should lead 
the way in paying homage to the achievements 
of the Aryan civilization. 

We are entirely in favour of the idea- 
provided India is neither asked nor made 
to pay for its materialization. 

Votes for Women in Calcutta 
Municipality. 

When the Corporation of Calcutta met 
to consider the report of a special commit- 
tee on the provisions of the Calcutta 
Municipal Bill, there was a lively debate 
on the question of extending the franchise 
to women. It was finally decided by a 
large majority to recommend that women 
be given the vote. Good. The Bengal 
Council should follow suit. 

Hand Spinning and Hand 
Weaving. 

The official proviiicialj joint conference, 
which had to do with agriculture, indus- 
tries and Co-operation and which met the 


aiVa-lS 
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other day at the Dalliousie Institute, has 
passed the following resolution 

“The Committee recommends to government 
to issue a communique supporting the intro- 
duction of chnrkn as one of the principal home 
industries in Bengal. “ 

The resolution as originally moved had 
the following concluding words: “declar- 
ing that spinning by cliarka and weaving 
of home-spun cloth will not be looked 
upon with disfavour bv Government 
officials.” But these were omitted. 

Why not say, the wearing of Khaddar 
will not be looked upon with disfavour by 
government officials ? 

We do not think, the passing of the 
resolution will make the charka more 
popular than it is. 

We note that Mr. G. S. Hart, collector 
of Burdwau, gave credit to the non-co- 
operators for what they had done to in- 
crease the incomes of hand-loom weavers, 
and that Mr. G. S. Dutt, Collector of 
Bankura, “never thought that the charka 
would find disfavour at the hands of 
Government officials.” 

‘‘The Vanguard of Indian 
Independence”. 

A newspaper named The Vanguard of 
Indian Independence ^ coming from over- 
seas. has been proscribed by Government, 
and all copies of it found anywhere will 
be confiscated. Therefore, the first thing 
that Government ought to do is to raid 
the P. and O. Mail steamer as soon as it 
arrives at Bombay harbour and search 
the mail bags for copies of this paper and 
other similar proscribed material. That 
will save the police in the provinces and 
districts a lot of trouble. 

The Vanguard of Independence is, as 
far as we are aware, hostile to Mr. 
Gandhi’s movement. Why does not 
Goverament, then, encourage it on the 
principle, “one poison kills another” ? 

Police Searches for Proscribed 
Papers. 

Rewntly some newspaper offices and 
bookshops were raided by the police in 
search of seditious;and inflammatory news- 
papers and leaflets coming from abroad. 


Nothing incriminating was found any- 
where. If these searches were not 
uselessly annoying, their funny character 
would impress the public most. No news- 
paper office or bookshop sends any order 
for the printed matter which the police 
seek to find. Nor have any editors or 
booksellers any steamers or railway 
lines or reroplaiiJS of their own by 
which these things are imported. 
The bringing of the mails from 
abroad is entirely in the hands of Govern- 
ment. And it is the Government Post 
Office which scatters these things all over 
the country. 1 1 is very funny that one 
Government department should throw 
into people’s houses objectionable matter 
without their seeking and knowledge and 
another Government department should 
try to find them out in order to incrimi- 
nate people. 

We know it is difficult to censor mails 
eft'ectively ; and it is expensive, too. 
There was censorship during the war. 
But in spite of it, people used to get many 
“seditious” foreign newspapers and 
leaflets which were afterwards sold by 
weight along with other waste paper. 

No ; censoring is useless, as police 
searches are futile. The only wise way i.s 
so to change the government that no in- 
digenous or foreign “seditious” matter 
can inflame the people or serve siny other 
similar purpose. 

That means the establishment of Swaraj. 

Revision of Pay of Ministerial 
Services. 

In a resolution issued by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, dealing with the revision 
of the pay of ministerial officers, that is 
to say, clerks of various kinds, it is said : 

“In the event of a material reduction in 
the cost of living the rates of pajr in full 
will come under further consideration and 
will be liable to such reduction as may 
appear necessary in the interest of economi- 
cal administration.” 

When the pay of officers in various 
Imperial and Provincial services was 
largely increased, was any such condition 
as the above laid down ? If not, why 
not ? If such a condition was laid down, 
will some one quote it, giving references . 
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* Titles and Councillors. 

( Associated Press of ladia ) 

Madras, July 20. 

Mr. C. V. Venkatraman lyenger proposes 
to move at the next session of the Legislative 
Council a resolution recommending the Govern- 
ment that, as a general rule, no title be 
recommended for award to anyone while he 
is a member of the Council, except when it 
is approved in special cases by a com- 
mittee of the Council. 

Someone else may propose that so long 
as one is a member of Counci*, no relative 
of his should have any Government con- 
tract or appointment. But can one circum- 
vent self-seeking men ready to sell their 
independence fora price and a bureaucracy 
ready to buy it for the same, by such 
devices ? 

Some Rosolutioas of the ladian 
Journalists’ Association. 

The following resolutions have been 
passed at a meeting of the Council of the 
Indian Journalists’ Association ;~ 

That a sub-committee be formed, consistiug 
of the members of the council mentioned 
lielow to prepare a statement of cases of 
libel institute J against iiews[)apers in Kengat 
by Government oflicers with the approval of 
the Government, for news or eoinments pub- 
lished in the papers relating to the comluct of 
such oflicers in the discharge of their piiblic 
duties, and ^ that the same he submitted 
to the council for such action as the council 
may take Sj. Krishna Kumar Alitra 
( Pr.sideiit ), Mr. J. Choudhury, Sj, Ilcniendra 
Prasad Ghosh and Sj. Mrinal Kanti Bose 
(Secretary.) 

That in the opinion of the Council the 
proper course for the Government, when an alle- 
gation relating to the conduct of a GoYcrnnicnt 
servant in the discharge of his public duties ap- 
pears in any paper, is to send a communique to 
that paper, after proper enquiry, for publica- 
tion and if the paper publishes that coinnui- 
ni(iuc and makes no adverse comment on it, no 
action should he taken against that paiKT. 

The first resolutioti has our support. 
The second calls for soma words of 
comment. 

When any wrong criticism or state- 
'went regarding a private individual 
appears in any newspaper, lie either 
remains silent, or contradicts it, or asks 
his lawyer to send a letter to the oireiitling 
.loiirnal. It is necessary in the public 
uUcrests that it should not be made more 


difficult to criticise a Government servant 
than a private individual. In fact, 
provided there is no proof of malice or 
absence of ordinary care in ascertaining 
facts, even wrong criticism or statements 
regarding public officers should not be 
penalised. Ordinarily, therefore, when a 
public officer finds himsdf misrepresented 
or wrongly criticised in any newspaper, 
thp proper course for him to adopt is to 
obtain the permission of Government to 
send a contradiction to the journal him- 
self or through the publicity officer. As 
in the case of contradictions coming from 
private parties, editors have and use the 
right to comment on such communica- 
tions, so in the case of the aforesaid 
official contradict ions the editors should, 
as at present, have and exercise the right 
of commenting thereupon. The aggrieved 
parties, whether public officers or private 
individuals, should also have the right of 
reply or rejoinder. 

Our suggestion that the aggrieved 
public oflicer should send a contradiction 
himself or through the publicity officer, 
would not introduce any material change 
in the present practice. For the commu- 
niques which Governments have hitherto 
issued alter “enquiry”, have been generally 
issued without any other enquiry than 
asking the criticised officer himself what 
had happened. Ordinarily, therefore, the 
procedure suggested by us would quite 
serve the purpose. In case of malice or 
extreme carelessness in ascertaining facts, 
the aggrieved officer may, if his contradic- 
tion is commented upon unfavourably by 
the editor, obtain the permissioa of 
Government to sue the latter for libel. 

As regards the procedure suggested 
in the second resolution, we agree that if 
Government adopts it, and if a journal 
does not make any adverse comment on 
the communiiiue, no legal step should be 
taken against it. But we may take it 
that it is uot implied that Government 
should take such action or would have 
the right to take such action in case 
adverse comment were made. At present 
journalists have the right to criticise all 
official publications and published ollicial 
documents. We do not see any reason 
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why communiques of the aforesaid kind 
should be considered sacrosanct and above 
criticism. We would rather suggest that 
Government should exercise its right to 
issue a further communique on the journars 
comments. Such a course may, no doubt, 
be thought to militate against the dignity 
of Government. But would it be dignified 
on the part of Government to say, big 
stick in hand, Publish this communique 
without comment, or you will catch it ?” 

As all Indian journalists know. Govern- 
ment communiques are often full of sophis- 
try, often evade the points at issue, and 
not rarely embody inacenrate statements 
made by the officers criticised in the public 
press. It is better in the public interests 
that some journalists should be prosecuted 
and suffer imprisonment for boldly stand- 
ing up for truth and justice than that 
Government communiques of the kind 
descri|)ed above should go uncriticised. 
*'The Servant” and Mr. Kidd. 

An appeal has been filed against the 
conviction of the editor and the printer of 
The Servant for alleged defamation of Mr. 
Kidd, Deputy Commissioner. Hence we 
refrain from making any comments. 

^Saraswat Asram.” 

Babu Nripendrachandra Banerjl was 
Vice-principal of the Chittagong Govern- 
ment College when in response to the call 
of the country he resigned. He establish- 
ed the Saraswat Asram '*to train a body 
of young men who would take to edu- 
cating the people in an ascetic and mis- 
sionary spirit.” Subsequently he was 
prosecuted and imprisoned. We arc glad 
to learn from The Servant that his Asram 
has not been left to die uncared for. 

When Nripendra Chandra went to jail the 
Asram had only two looms ; at present nine 
arc working. Daring the year under review, 
four thousand one hundred and fifty yards of 
Khaddar were woven on the Asram looms, of 
which eight hundred and eighty yards were 
pure, i.e., both the warp and woof wercCharka- 
yarn : hve looms are being worked by five 
teachers ; and the rest are used in teaching 
boys. More than fifty students of the Asram 
have after learning weaving migrated to dif- 
ferent centres carrying the message of the 
Charka and Khaddar to the homes of the 
people. 


Non-co-operation and Oalcutta 
University Finance. 

The official statement of reasons for 
giving the Calcutta University a grant 
of Ks. 2,50,000 during the current year 
to meet a huge deficit contained the 
following words 

The deficit is due mainly to the fall in the 
receipts from e.Yamination fees, owing, to the 
unexpected fall in the number of candidates for 
some of the University examinations in 1920-*J] 
and to some extent owing to the (1) foundation 
of the Rangoon University, (ii) the establish- 
ment of the Dacca Intermediate and Secondary 
Education Board, and (iii) the non-co-operation 
movement. 

We are not aware if any statistics of 
the number of candidates in different 
years and the fees realised from them 
were placed before the members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council. We have been 
able to get together from different sources 
only the numbers of candidates for the 
Matriculation Examination in the years 


1919, 1920, 
as follows 

1921, and 1922. They arc 

Year 

Number of Matriculation 
Candidates. 

1919 

15922 

1920 

1 75r>3 

1921 

19125 

1922 



Our authorities are a statement of the 
number of candidates at the Calcutta 
University Examinations from 1857 to 
1920 published by the University, The 
Calcutta Review for October, 1921, and 
The Infiinn Daily News for July 19 last. 

If the figures for the higher examina- 
tions for these years could be obtained, the 
exact situation could be understood. So 
far as the Matriculation Examination is 
concerned, which is the biggest held by 
the University, there has not been any 
falling off in the actual number of 
candidates. 

Russian Famine Horrors. 

A special cable to the Statesman gives 
a shocking description of the condition^ of 
famine-stricken Russia. 

M. Jean dc Lubersac, the economic expert 
whom Dr. Nansen sent to the Ukraine, has 
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rtturneS to Geneva and reports an appalling 
situation in KielT, Kharkotf and Odessa. These 
places, he says, are flooded with famine refugees, 
who are compelled to remain foodlcss at the 
railway stations owing to the lack of municipal 
resources. Uodies arc being collected daily, some 
half eaten by rats. 

The rich agricultural country between Odessa 
and Poltava is now uncultivated, houses being 
abandoned after the peasants had eaten the 
thatch oft’ the roofs. Some of the cities have 
lost 85 per cent of their populaton. 

Cannibalism has become so common that the 
authorities have ceased to prosecute. 

Bengal’s Proposed Retrenchmont 
Commitee. 

The reader is aware that the Bengal 
Government has appointed a retrench- 
ment committee. lUit last month a 
flitVerent kind of retrenchment committee 
was proposed in the Bengal Legislative 
Council by Mr. II. S. Siilira wanly, who 
moved,— 

The Council recommends to the ('Tovcrnmeiit 
that a committee with a iion-ofticial majority 
• (the non-ofticials to be elected by the system of 
the single transferable vote) be appoinled to 
investigate ami report as to what rctreiich- 
inents can be elVected in the administration of 
ihc Government of Hcngal. 

The resolution was evenGi.illy with- 
drawn. But it would be iutcresting to 
examine what Sir John Kerr said in 
opposing it. 

Be would remind Mr. Sulirawardy, who was 
the irst member to iiieiitioii the ('icddes Com- 
iiiittee, that that 'rommUtec was not elected by 
the House of Coinnions. It was appointed by 
the Government in the same way that the re- 
trenchment coiiiniit tee b>r Ileng.'ii hail been ap- 
pointed. 

But the British Government iii Britain 
is a national government, the Bengal 
Government Is not a national government. 
The British Government derives its 
authority from the House of Commons, 
which can make or unmake it. The 
Bengal Government does not derive its 
power from the Bengal Legislative 
Council, which cannot make or unmake it. 

Bubu Indubhushan Datta’s speech 
contained many home truths, as will be 
clear from the following extract from 

It '■ 

both the jiviainnncl of the committee and its 
as outlined in the Council only llic other 


day, had dispelled any delusion that many of 
them might have had in the matter. Business 
men were very useful in their own sphere, and 
the expert business man who had kindly con- 
sented to preside over the deliberations of the 
committee might curtail the waste of the Public 
Works Department, but what could business 
men do in suggesting a change in the policy of 
the Government? Unless the policy of the 
Government was changed in certain matters a 
cut here and there would not serve much useful 
piU‘pos<*. Would it be open to the Retrench- 
ment Committee to discuss the salutary prin- 
ciple that the standard of salary in this country 
must be fi.Kcd according to «he standard of 
living in Bengal, not according to the standard 
of living in the richest country ift the world, 
nor according to the needs of people who had 
to serve 7,000 miles from home, but rather 
according to the paying capacity of the tax- 
payer ? 

Travelling and Residential Allow- 
ances of M. L C.’s. 

The modest sum of Rs. 1 ,51^,923-2-2 
was paid to the members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council as travelling and 
residential allowances for the period 
January 1021 to June 1922. Not all 
members charged and accepted such 
allowances, but many did. As Govern- 
ment has fixed a certain scale of allow- 
ances, there was nothing morally wrong 
on the part of those members to accept 
them who had actually travelled first 
class on bonaiide business and, whose 
usual place of residence not being in 
Calcutta, had to spend money for board 
and lodging. But it is alleged that some 
members— some rich men, too. among 
them— usually and habitually reside in 
Calcutta, and yet they charged both 
tra Yelling and residential allowances ; 
that some members travelled in lower 
class railway carriages, and yet charged 
double first class ; and that some members 
travelled to some niofussil station or 
other on Saturdays and Sundays and 
returned after a stay of a few hours 
there, because they could make a greater 
profit by charging double first class 
fares for tliese journeys than by staying 
in Calcutta and charging Rs. 20 as two 
days’ residential allowances. If these 
allegations be true, as we understand 
Ihev uudoul)tedly arc in at least a few 
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cases, the high-placed “profiteers** deserve 
short shrift. 

Effective remedies ought to be found 
and applied, though dishonest men may 
be able to turn a penny in spite of strin- 
gent rules. 

So far as Bengali gentlemen are con- 
cerned, the generality do not usually 
travel in any higher class of carriage than 
the second. Therefore the payment of 
second class fare for travelling would not 
be felt as a hardship by Bengali gentle- 
men generally. And, instead of cash pay- 
ments, members may be provided with 
passes or warrants and payment may be 
made to the railway companies according 
to the number of trips and the distance 
travelled. Such a step might imply a slur 
on the reliability of the members. But 
what is to be done ? People have some- 
times to suffer if there be even a few black 
sheep among them. 

Educational Grants in Bengal. 

The educational programme of Mr. 
P, C. Mitter, minister of education, 
Bengal, includes the following items 

Improvement of Girls* Education. 

Improvement of Physical Education. 

Expansion of Education among the Back- 
ward Classes. 

Expansion of the teaching of Science in the 
Mofussil Colleges. 

Provision for Education Among Children 
with Criminal Tendencies. 

Additional Grants to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. 

All the items deserve support, pro- 
vided waste and overlapping can be 
prevented. Mr. Mitter proposes that 
in all primary schools which will 
receive Government grants, half the 
scholars are to be free. So far as the 
removal of illiteracy is concerned, this 
is a step in the right direction. But 
the most important part of education 
is the development of a self-respecting 
manhood and womanhood in all. This 
is possible only if the poorest boys 
and girls can mix with all their class- 
mates on terms of equality and with 
heads erect. But if some be charity boys 
and girls and others are paying scholars, 
the self-respect of the former cannot but 


be impaired. Therefore, the best System 
is that which provides free education 
for all, irrespective of the pecuniary 
circumstances of their parents or other 
guardians. 

Botrencliineiit and Military 
Expenditure. 

One does not feel disposed to go 
into the details of all sorts of possible 
reduction of expenditure ; because if expen- 
ses be cut down in any direction which 
affects the pockets of the British people, 
the British bureaucracy can take money 
from the Indian Treasury in some other 
way. This is well illustrated by an 
example given by The Bengalee. 

The second report of the standing Joint 
Committee on Indiati Adairs, dealing with the 
cost of maintenance of British troops in India, 
is responsible for the astounding revelation 
that some time ago the pay of these troops 
was increased by the Imperial Government 
without any formal consultation with 
the India Office or authorities in India, 
and that the Indian Government had no 
alternative but to accept the increment, ah 
lhou};h there had already been a serious de- 
ficiency in our state revenue. The autocratic 
conduct of the Imperial Government in this con- 
nection was a deliberate insult to the Govern- 
ment of India ; but the latter seem to be 
so devoid of the sense of self-respect that not 
only had they no courage to protest, but 
they did not even come forward to vouchsafe 
the information to the Indian [.legislature 
in course of the many discussions that took 
place there during the last budget session on 
military expediture. 

In connection with military expendi- 
ture another extract from The Bengalee 
would be found edifying. 

The Standing Joint Committee on Indian 
A (fairs are evidently of opinion that the 
(General Ileadc^uarters Staff o( the Indian 
Army is so inflated that it is capable 
of some reduction without much disadvantage. 
In accordance with the information supplied to 
them, the Headquarters Staff has increased 
from 98 in 1914 to 1(50 in 1921. The total 
of Officers* Staffs, other than Headquarters, 
has increased from 20B in 1914 to 278 in 
1921. It would be remembered that Sir 
Sivaswamy Iyer made a similar complaint 
in course of a very remarkable speech which 
he delivered on military expenditure in the 
last session of the Legislative Assembly- 
lie pointed out that there had been an in- 
crease in the Army lleadiinarters over the 
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pre-war establishment of 83 per cent., of 
British officers and this inspite of a reduc- 
tion of fighting units. 

The Statesman, too, writes thus on 
the same topic 

Cheif among pos«ihle economies is the 
swollen flcadquarters Staff, with an aggre- 
gate increase of 11-3 ofticers to administer an 
army which is smaller by 20,000 men than it 
was eight years ago. I'rom the information sup- 
plied to Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer it appears that 
tinder the head of Army Headquarters (Staff 
of Commands and Districts ) an increase was 
shown in the estimates of over 70 per cent, 
in the number of British officers and GOO 
per cent, in the number of civilians employed 
L-all this in spite of a reduction in fight- 
ing* units. It is hardly surprising to find that 
the cost has risen from 70 lakhs to two crorcs. 
Here is a notable opportunity of making a 
“clean cut.*’ 

The IndianisatioQ of the army is one 
of the chief means of reducing military 
expenditure. A IJritish private costs on 
an average more than four times as 
much as an Indian sepoy, and British 
officers do not cost less proportionately. 
But two things stand in the way 
of the Indianisation of the army. One 
is* the idea— all lip professions not- 
withstanding— that India is to be kept 
as a British possession, ^arnsoncrl by 
British troops. The other is the idea that 
the “army in India” is to be used for 
Imperial purposes If the British people 
sincerely believe that India should be 
treated as a sister country, they should 
help India to win Swaraj. That would be 
the most effective way to strengthen 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and to cut down Indian Government ex- 
penditure. 

The Bankura District Organisations. 

The present district of Bankura is a 
part of old Mallabhum of the Bishnupur 
Kaj. The ruins and the struggling in- 
dustries which still survive indicate the 
prosperity which the region must have 
enjoyed in the past, it was a great cul- 
tural centre, and its natural scenery and 
spiritual achievement earned for it the 
name of Gupta Britidaban. But now, with 
Malaria rampant in the district, industries 
ruined, and agriculture totally dependent 
on adequate distribution of rainfall, we 
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have the records of the two terrible 
famines in the course of five years (IBH- 
15 and 1919) to indicate the alarming con- 
dition of the people. As regards the 
causes of this state of affairs, we had 
occasion to publish a regional survey 
of the district in a previous number of 
this Rbview ( May, 1919). We are glad 
to find that the local authorities and 
tliq public have taken up the problems in 
right earnest. At the District Conference 
held in last February in connection 
with the Bankura Health and Welfare 
Exhibition, Mr. G. vS. Dutt, I. C. S., 
the present energetic District Magistrate, 
stated the problems with great lucidity 
and directness. Tie said : 

“Not only had the population of the districts 
decreased by a lakh and a quarter in the last 
ten years (which is more than 10 per cent.) but 
what was left of it was hopelessly in the grip 
of poverty and disease. The only way to avert 
the danger was to kindle the smouldering flame, 
of social service and to organise the people for 
a combined co-operative effort in every village. 
They breathe the air of the ccss-pbols and 
drink their water from day to day, caring 
nothing for the simple laws of health and sani- 
tation. This was done not only by the ignorant 
hut also by the educated people. He was 
of opinion that if an organised attempt at 
social service and health propaganda was made 
by a hand of workers in the district and in 
every village, the whole problem of insanitation 
in Bankura could be solved in one year, if not 
in six months. They should solve the irrigation 
problem by the rc-cxcavation of the thousands 
(well over’ 30,000) ofsilted-up irrigation tanks 
in the district by forming co-operative irriga- 
tion societies, which, if pushed on with sufficient 
speed and energy along the lines on which 
work had already been started, would solve 
the problem of malaria and poverty in the 
course of five years. He urged thcm’to orga- 
nise in every ’ village a Village Agriculture 
and Welfare Society to banish litigation and 
party factions which are draining the life-blood 
of the people, and to focus the forces of unity 
and social service into one supreme effort for 
the thorough cleansing of the villages and 
the regulation of the "lives of the people in 
accordance with the elementary laws of 
health, the improvement of agriculture, and 
organisation of the weavers and other artisans 
for their economic improvement through the 
introduction of scientific methods, and elimina- 
tion of middlemen, and the spread of mass 
education, not only by starting^ new schools 
hut also by resuscitating the existing ones.” 

In Mr, Datt^s speech and the definite 
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resolutions adopted the appeal was mainly 
directed to the people concerned, and 
though the help of the Government had 
been asked, the work was not relegated 
to a future conference, nor was the neces- 
sity of creating a new Department with 
expert Directors and Inspectors was 
urged. The work was taken iii hand 
immediately with such fticilities as could 
l>e had. The help of the diHeront Govern- 
ment Deparlmcnts and philanthroi)ic 
organisations has not only hec*n asked for 
but utilised for the solution of definite 
problems with the utmost advantage. 
Thus the local people are asked to cons- 
truct the irrigation htwds themselves, 
the District liiigineer giving them the 
benefit of his technical knowledge and 
exi)ert advice. With this arrangement, 
apart from a great reduction of cost the 
people are being trained in organised 
work and mutual aid. Again, instead of 
•reclaiming the Jungles for th’rd class 
paddy fiehls, scientific methods of rearing 
silk cocoons, once a great source of in- 
come but now a lost industry of the 
district, are b?ing introduced. The dis- 
trict abounds in Palmyra Palm trees, but 
the process of “Milking the Palmyra 
Palm”— to use Prof. Bose’s expression— 
is unknown. Its introduction is going 
to be a good source of income. Cultiva- 
tion of fruits and fish on an intensive 
s^ale is being organised and the {depart- 
ments are not being imposed on the 
people, but their scientific information 
utilised with great profit and education. 
The Government of Bengal should help 
Mr. Dutt with all the money and officers 
that it can. His recent lecture in Calcutta 
on the problem of life and death in rural 
areas was very effective. 

Indians in Fiji, 

A Reuter’s telegram informs the public 
that at a crowded meeting at Suva, F'iji, 
presided over by the Mayor and attended 
by [ white ] delegates from six country 
districts a resolution was passed unani- 
mously against granting equal political 
status to the Indians of Fiji. Indians 
cannot but consider this unjust and arro- 
gant. But no amount of resolutions and 


angry speeclies in the Council of State and 
Legislative Assembly can set this state 
of things right so long as we are not 
masters in our own country. And in 
order to be masters in our own country, 
we must make the masses of India march 
abreast with the classes. That can be 
brought about only by the removal of 
untouchability. social uplift, universal 
juvenile and adult education, and econo- 
mic improvement in the condition of tin* 
laboring population. 

Bemo\ral of Sacred Threads of 
Hindus in Jails. 

Sri jut Radhamohan Gokulji, organ^cr 
of the Asaliayoga Asram of Nagpur, on 
being relea-^ed from jail, has asked the 
authorities a few questions, one of which 
is: (1) “III the jails the sacred threads 
of Hindus are removed. My own sacred 
thread was removed. Is this not an 
outrage on the Hindu religion ?” It cer- 
tainly is. It sliould* !)e ascertained whe- 
ther this is done in all jails in all provinces 
and according to any jail rule. If so, the 
rule should be expunged. 

• 

Position of Indians in British 
Colonies. 

At a representative meeting held at 
Bombay on the 19th July last to consider 
the position of Indians overseas, the 
speakers gave expression to great indig- 
nation fit the treatment meted out to the 
Indian settlers of South and East Africa, 
Uganda, and Fiji by the respective Govern- 
ments. 

Sir Dinshaw Petit, President, said that 
so long as the Indians did not enjoy with- 
in the Empire the same rights as other 
subjects of the British Empire did, the 
Imperial Conference was a sham and a 
mockery. Indians had lost faith in send- 
ing memorials and telegrams and the 
situation might drift to such a pass that 
the Imperial Government might have to 
choose between India and South Africa. 

Mr. Polak referred to the mission of 
Sir B. Robertson and said that the ordi- 
nance of racial segregation in Durban as 
])assed by the Provincial Council was 
illegal. The Union Government being a 
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Ilrulini^ An Indian Mahar.ij.i’ij Silvnr C’ Tin Tmcc ol \Vali>. l.or^Uin^- On. 

— Cl it /luali ami Examiner. 

I Ins picture shows you what is still cl«»ne in India. Iieh..‘ld tho Maharajah of II. hauled in a chariot 
of pure silver by ei^ht clcph.ants covered witli tjor.oeou.s trappings. 

On the rijilit that small I*rincc, a i^ajod deal wiser, loi^ks on. 

He ^I'cs in thc^e ei^du elephants, and the primitive .Maharajah, one of the roisons why his father on a 
little island thous.ands of miles away is able to riile the thra* hundred mill'on inhabrtants of India. 


part of the British Empire had no ri^dit 
tocncioach upon the rightful citizenship 
of Indians there. 

Mr K. Natarajan said that tlic posi- 
tion of Indian women in Fiji was most 
degrading. TJic only remedy lay in the 
Indians getting “ Swarajya.” 

Mr. J. n. Petit believed that Mr. Srini* 
fvasa Sastri’s mission was a failure 
^and suggested that Ks. 25,1)0,000 

hudgetted by the Indian Legislature for 
the Imperial b^xhibitioii to be held in 
Lc)ndou in 1021 ? should be withdrawn, as 
India should have nothing to do with an 
iMiipirc which did not give them ci|ual 
'-'ights. 

Brave words should be followed l)y 
hrave deeds. 

“Eight Elephants Pull One Man ’• 

is the heading of an illnstrnted 
'ding article in the Chiengn Ib'vnUl nnd 
'^wn/er. We reproduce the picture with 
‘ ictter-press printed below. The article 
‘ ^''is with the following general obser- 

's more men think of outward appearance, 

32%-16 


beyond cleanliness and decency, the less they are 
hound to think inwardly. 

.•\s you jj;o lower and lovver among the 
savages, , ou find a more desperate elTort to 
make the outward man look impressive, .WVE 
inspiring, Bodies painted, their noses and ears 
pierced, dozens of bracelets, bright colors, 
feathers, everything is done for LOOKS. 

.\s you go higher in the realm of thought you 
get rid ol all iliat nonsense. 

If yon meet a great scientist, you see a man 
most plainly dressed all his life ,aiid “ decora- 
tions ” are l.NSIDI^ of the thin skull. 

riicii follows a description of and rellcc- 
tions on the picture. 

The Prince of Wales is visiting various parts of 
the British I'mpire, the idea being that human 
beings are naturally snobs and delight in 
n>yalty. The soumlness of that idea was demon- 
strated in this glorious repnhlie where many 
proiul sons of democracy shivered with mingled 
awe and delight when the young “ royal high- 
ness " deigned to shake hands with them. 

Recent iy the Prince has been in India, the 
land of palaees, Irailitioiis, many religions, 
castes, where three liiiiulred million vegetarian 
teetotalers live under the thumb and rule of a 
handful of meat-eating, beer-drinking Biiglish- 
inen, thousands of miles away. 

In this cartoon Mr. McCay shows y^ou a fea- 
ture of Indian life that the Prince saw and per- 
haps THOUGHT about. 
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This row of elephants, eight of them, dri- 
ven and controlled each by a human being, 
“the mahout,“ sitting on its head, use their 
l^igantic pow<*r to pull ONIC single man, sitting 
m his elaborate carriage made of pure silver. 

That takes you back thousands of years 
into the history of India— and all Asia. Alexan- 
der the Great, conquering Persia, found poten- 
tates dragged by the elephants, using fighting 
elephants in battle, believing that made THEM 
great and invulnerable. Alexander dealt with 
the lighting elephants quite easily. 

When Columbus started on his trip elephants 
were still dragging the Asiatic rulers of the 
day. And now, when the English Prince of 
Wales goes to inspect his father’s subjects in 
territory that was once an Asiatic empire, 
he is^ met by an Indian prince, speaking good 
English, elaborately dressed, with huge dia- 
monds in his turban— and that prince, descen- 
dant of ancient rulers, the Maharajah of B., 
is still dragged along by elephants' eight of 
them to pull one single human being. 

One elephant could jiull a hundred men. The 
foolish Maharajah thinks it makes him as 
important as hundreds or thousands to have 
ei^ht elephants to pull him. It simply makes 
him foolish, but it makes him no more foolish 
than our suddenly grown rich Americans that 
have eight full-grown men to wait upon 
them in their dining rooms and their halls. 

The American editor does not spare 
his own rich countrymen. 

While ridiculing the prince with his eight 
elephants, it is just as well to remember that 
some of the old foolishness still sticks to us. 

How many really believe in their hearts that 
when they ride in an automobile costing fifteen 
thousand dollars, they arc at least fifteen times 
as important as the man whose automobile 
cost one thousand dollars, and ten thousand 
times as important as the man that has no 
automobile at all ? 

What is the real diflercncc between thinking 
that importance ran be got out of eight 
elephants and thinking that importance can be 
got out of a ninety horsepower silver-plated 
automobile ? There is no difference. 


The only thing that counts is l.VSIDE OF 
YOUR OWN SKULL. What goes on there 
matters, it produces results, nothing else does. 


The editor then returns to his attack 
on the Indian maharajas. 

Centuries ago these native princes put their 
faith in elephants, and did it wisely. For the 
elephpt had power, he could trample their 
enemies, and did, until Alexander appeared and 
sent the elephants galloping over their own 
troops. The potentates of India are a Joke and 
their elephants are a joke. 

The power of to-day is the weakness of 
to-morrow. 


If any king went out now to make war*with 
elephants he would be a poor joke, his elephants 
simpler an extraordinarily good target. 

While those princes of India, with women 
and slaves, their Nautch girls to dance, their 
jewels, elephants and public executioners, 
thought themselves all powerful, destined to rule 
forever, a few men of a different, more modern 
kind with white skins, were THINKING on a 
foggy island off the northwest corner of 
Europe. 

A few men in England rule the hundreds of 
millions in India, because they had EARNEST 
THOUGHT as against NO THOUGHT. 

And almost before those maharajahs knew 
it, England owned India and the rajahs were 
the tolerated dummies of the English govern- 
ment, living by permission of England in the 
palaces that once were their own. 

The postscript appended to the article 
by the editor is very important. 

P. S.— How many children do you suppose 
have starved to death in India during the past 
century in order that the elephants of the rajahs 
might have plenty of food ? 

All that^ food was produced by fathers of the 
starved children, then taken from them. 

European Recognition for Indian 
Researchers. 

We are glad to note that Rai Bahadur 
Saratchandra Koy*s Patna University 
Readership Lectures on the Principles and 
Methofls of Physical Anthropology^ highly 
praised in our pages some time ago by 
one of our reviewers, have been very 
favorably reviewed in Xnfitrc by Dr. Sir 
Arthur Keith, the greatest authority on 
physical anthropology in England. Says 
he 

“There is not an anthropologist in Europe 
who will not extend a welcome to this work by 
Kai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, reader in 
anthropology at Patna University, not only for 
what it is, but also for what its appearance 
signifies. Anthropology, hitherto a plant of 
exotic growth in India, has at length taken root 
in the native mind. A single readership in a 
single University is a somewhat slender roof 
for a plant which has to cover more than 
millions of people, but those who have noted 
the scries of excellent researches and monograph.*? 
which have been published in recent years by 
Mr. Roy and by his colleagues and disciples 
will have no fear of the result if a fostering hand 
be extended by the Government of India.” 

Dr, Keith, it would seem from the 
above, does not know that the subject 
is taught in the Calcutta University. 
He adds 
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“Tfic book unilcr review, 'rrineiplcs and 
Methods of Physical Anthropology,’ is based 
on the first course of lectures given by Mr. 
Uoy as reader in anthropology in Patna 
University. The lectures now published, six 
in number, form one of the best introduc- 
tions to the study of anthropology in the 
jinglish lamiuage. It is true that many minor 
statements require emendation or qualification, 
hilt we are surprised that one who has made 
his reputation as a cultural anthropologist 
should have grasped so accurately the 
methods, aims, and theories of those who study 
the evolution of the human body and brain, 
as well as the rise and spread of modern 
races of mankind." 

“Certain it is that India is nearer the hub 
of the anthropological universe than Western 
Ivurope." 

We are also glad to learn that Dr. Megh- 
nad Saha, Khaira Professor of Physics 
at the Calcutta Pniversity College of 
Science, of whose original researches we 
have had occasion to speak more than 
once, has been elected a member of the 
International Astronomical Union at its 
last r|uinquennial meeting held at Rome, 
and attached to the stellar physics sec- 
tion. This section consists of the directors 
of the Astrophysical observatories of 
Cambridge, Harvard, Princeton, and 
Mount Wilson ( U. S. A. ). Among the 
ydiysicists the other members are Professor 
Fowler of the Imperial College, London, 
and Professor Neils Rohr of Copenhagen, 
ai'thor of the Ouantun Theory of spectral 
radiation. 

The Allahabad Women s 
University. 

Though, considering its small beginning 
the cynically disposed may consider its 
name rather high sounding, yet the Alla- 
habad Women’s University, founded by 
some leading members of the Allahabad 
Municipal Board in connection with that 
body, is a very laudable educational 
enterprise. Its principal promoter and 
worker, Mr. Sangam Lai Agarwala, m.a., 

* ‘ • n , Vakil, Allahabad High Court, 
^leseryes well of the public for his self- 
‘iacrilicing labours. The object of this 
university is ‘‘to make better provision 
t .lau exists at present for the higher 
education of women through the medium 


of their own language, and not in the 
English language, foreign to them and 
difficult to learn, and to encourage them 
in higher studies conducted in such 
language by conferring suitable degrees 
after holding the necessary examinations.” 
Though the medium of instruction and 
examination is to be an Indian vernacular, 
the study of English also has been provi- 
ded for. For the present courses in Hindi, 
Urdu, Bengali and Marathi have been 
prescribed. It is a pleasure to note that 
history, geography, domestic economy 
and hygiene, drawing, music and physics 
and chemistry are included in the courses 
of study. 

An Western Idea About the Indian 
Unrest. 

The cartoon reproduced here represents 
the prevailing impression in the West 
about the Indian Non-co-operation move- 



If the .Music hails. 

— Indianopolis News. 

ment. The cartoonist and all who think 
with him are wrong if by the serpent a 
violent revolution is suggested. 
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The Circus at G 


enoa 


Russia And The other Powers at 
Genoa. 

An American cartoonist has very clever- 
ly hit off in the accompanying cartoon the 
position occupied by Russia and the other 
powers at the Genoa Conference. 

Staff Selection Board. 

There arc some mysterious govern- 
ment departments the purpose and neces- 
sity of whose existence would be a worthy 
subject for a research scholar. Recently 
the creation of such a department has 
come to our knowledge. It is the Staff 
Selection Board. It was created only a 
few years ago for the ostensible reason 
of selecting clerical staffs for the oifices 
at the Head Ouarters of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Board consisted of 
a chairman, a few official and non-offici- 
al members, not necessarily members 
of any legislatures, and a paid se- 
cretary. The present chairman of the 
Board, as the Inspector of Ollice Pro- 
cedure, which is also a mysterious post 
said to be recommended by the Llewelyn 
Smith Committc, of which no report 
has yet been published, is getting at 


— Liherititty. 

present a princely salary of more than 
hs. 2000 a month. \Vc do not know 
the precise duties of the chairman and 
his board ; but we arc informed that 
the Board is in the habit of visiting 
different places and provinces, like tlic 
bride-inspecting parties of our Cf>untry, 
for the inspection and examination of 
the prospective candidates. -And, of 
course, for this task the chairman and 
the other members get a good travel- 
ling allowance, besides the salary of 
the Inspector of Office Procedure, from 
the depleted coffers of India. 

We fail to understand the special 
reason for the creation of such a Board. 
Arc not the ofticc master of each 
department competent to select their 
own ministerial staffs ? What are the 
special cjualilications of the present 
cliairman for the work required of him ? 

Last year Mr. Kshitisli Chandra 
Ncogi raised a ciuestion regarding the 
Board’s utility and its competence in the 
Legislative Assembly ; and he got, as far 
as we remember, nothing but an angry 
reply from the then finance member. 
This year, perhaps, the Board thought 
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it desirable, therefore, to justify its 
•.xistence before the public. A few months 
ago it issued a notice in many papers 
icquiring the services of many steno- 
:;raphers, clerks and so on, who were 
lo be examined and selected by the 
lioard on the payment of an exami* 
jiation fee of Rs. 10 per head. Of course 
■,11 the notice there was neither any 
riolinite statement of any vacancy 
ol the posts advertised nor any promise 
that any of the candidates would be 
taken in. But as is always the case 
in this poor country, numerous were the 
candidates who paid the examination 
Tlc, which, as far as our information goes, 
.'Miiountcd to no less than Ks. 20,000. 
riic poor candidates in their dire want 
ol a job forgot to ask themselves how 
in the days of retrenchment now, vacan- 
c ics could arise ! 

Ill this connection wc have hut one 
(jucstion to ask. What is the real expla- 
nation of this peculiar notice Retrench- 
ment work has already begun and the 
services of many old hands will be shortly 
(hspensed with if it has not been done 
already. Will new hands be taken in 
without any provision being made for 
the old ones ? Or is it but a hoax- 
intended only to justify the existence 
i)f the Board ? This year the Board has 
raised the c.xamination fee of Rs, 2 to Rs. 
ht What tempts the Board to raise 
this fee is difficult to understand. But 
it enabled the Board to get a good 
Slim uf Rs. 20,000 by a single advertise- 
ment. Is it to show to the Retrench- 
ment Committee that the Board is a 
SL-ll-supporting one and need not be 
aholished, however useless it may be ? 

doubt then the Board must be 
cniigratulatcd on its ingenuity in devising 
Jiiethods for making itself self-supporting. 

Repression. 

k’epression, ruthless repression, is still 
p '. ig on iQ all provinces, in and outside 
.) ‘ on such an extensive scale tliat it is 
P *' shle for a monthly review only to note 
tV. without entering into details. 

* »atest prominent victim is Maulana 
lar-al-Haque of Patna. 


There is one feature of the acts of 
repression which is peculiarly futile, 
vindictive and mean. In many a case 
gentlemen of high character and leading 
position in society are, after conviction 
for political offences, led to jail on foot, 
handcuffed and with a rope tied round 
their waists. Those executive and police 
officers who order such things to be done 
must be typical fools if they think that 
the people can be terrorised or the 
prisoners lowered in the estimation of 
the public in this way. 

A Globe-trotter. 

An American globe-trotter named II. 
Martinet, who is doing the world mostly on 
loot, walking bai'c-footed, has been creat- 
ing a mild sensation wherever he appears, 
lie is not encumbered with cither a purse 
or with super lluoiis luggage. His exploit 
certainly indicates the possession of pluck 
and resource, llis experiences will also 
be more varied and intimate than those 



Mr. Martinet, the (Kobe-trottcr with the Members 
of the College Siiuarc Swimming Club, 
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Mr. Martinet, the American Globe-trotter. 

of travellers who tour round the world in 
the ordinary way. 

Vacancies at the Calcutta Presidency 
College. 

It has been brought to our notice that 
Dr. Harrison, professor of physics in the 
Calcutta Presidency College, will soon 
give up his present post and leave India 
for good, and that Dr. I). N. Mallik, 
professor of applied mathematics in 
the same college, has retired. These 
vacancies will have to be filled up soon. 
The Presidency College has some well- 
equipped laboratories. A correspondent 
draws our attention to the fact that in 
this College “the physical laboratory has 
behind itself the hallowed traditions of 
the late Sir John Hliot and of Sir |. C. 
Bose. When these two gentlemen worked 
the laboratory was housed in a small 
wing of the old college buildings. Now 
a new laboratory has been constructed 
at the cost of more than ten lakhs of 
rupees^ containing, besides a magnificent 
collection of apparatus, a splendid library 


and workshop.” The correspondent adds ; 
“Still, to my knowledge, not a single 
original paper worth mentioning h^s 
been published within the space of tl e 
last 7 or 8 years from this laboratory. ’ 
We are not in a position to voucii 
for the accuracy of these statements. 
But whatever may have been tl-c 
case in the past, it is unquestionable 
that Dr. Harrison's successor shouil 
be a man who has done and can 
do research work in physics. A European 
man of this description would perhaps 
be too costly a commodity. But it would 
not be impossible to secure the services 
of a properly qualified Indian physicist. 

As regards the successor of Dr. 1). N. 
Mallik, it goes without saying that he, 
too, should be a man who has done and 
can do research work. The correspondent 
whom we have quoted above tells us 
that “The astronomical observatory was 
built at the personal initiative of the late 
Prof. Little, and he got the Government 
to sanction an amount of Rs. 2500 annu- 
ally for carrying on research work, 'flic 
observatory contains a fine equatorial 
and a telescope for stellar photometric 
and spcctrographio work ( built on the 
top of the Hare School). But to the know- 
ledge of the present writer, not a single 
stellar spectrum was ever photographed 
with the apparatus. Not only that, the 
last two professors in charge— one a 
European and the other an Indian, did 
not even know how to utilise the yearly 
grant of Rs. 2500, so that this money 
has been lapsing year after year for the 
last ten years. Vet the late professor in 
charge got the Education Minister of tl)*’ 
India Government to grant him an amount 
of Rs. 9,000 to enable him to proceed to 
Europe for studying the organisation of 
the astrophysical laboratories of Europe. 
The most curious part of this story is 
that just 2 or 3 months after his return 
from Europe, his term of service expir<) b 
and the organisation of the astrophysics I 
laboratory was left to the gods wn*) 
command the stars.” For the accuracy 
of these statements, too, we cannot vouen 
But whatever may have been the case m 
the past, obviously for the immedia - 
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riag^of Hiudu widows. But though we 
have spoken of his efforts as having been 
successful, so far as Bengal, the province 
of his birth and activities, is concerned 
there have been fewer such marriages 
than in some other provinces. Yet hu- 
manity and justice demand that there 
should be such marriages. In the interests 
of social purity and the maintenance of 
the strength of the Hindu race also, the 
remarriage of widows is necessary. 
Though Bengal has not taken kindly to 
this way of relieving the misery of wi- 
dows, ifraay atone to some extent for its 
neglect of duty by helping to give widows 
and other helpless women such education 
as Wbu\(\ make them self-supporting in 
such ways as would not impair their 
self-respect. This, too, was an object dear 
to the Pandit’s soul. The Vidvasagar 
Vani Bhavan is an institution founded 
with this object. It was opened on the 
2‘.)th July. Its honorary secretary is Lady 
Rose and its olficc is situated at 10r>, 
Upper Circular Road. Ml contributions 
should be sent and all enquiries should 
he addressed to licr there. 

Lahore Widow Marriage 
Association. 

\Vc find from the report of tlic Vidhva 
Vivah Sahaik Sablia ( Association for 
the Promotion of Widow .Marriage ) of 
l.i.liore for th^ year 1021, that the mar- 
riage of 217 widows was brought about 
by it during that period. This is a re- 
markable and ])raiseworthy achievement. 

The Indian Association on 
Retrenchment. 

The Sanjibnni has published a sum- 
mary of the suggestions made by the 
Indian Association of this city for the 
reduction of Government expenditure. 
The suggestioifk are important, and the 
Retrenchment Cominittccs should pay due 
attention to them. 

Retrenchment. 

From time to time we have made 
various suggestions and observations for 
the reduction of the expenses of Govern- 
ment. Such expenditure can be kept 
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within due bounds only if two conditions 
are present. One of them is that the 
Government must be thoroughly national 
or national to all intents and purposes. 
If the country has to import rulers, ad- 
ministrators and officials from abroad 
to any extent, to that extent there would 
be extravagant expenditure, for men who 
have to serve at a distance from their 
motherland must needs demand higher 
wages than the children of the soil. More- 
over, a foreign government incurs much ex- 
penditure for safeguarding and promoting 
the interests of its own home country 
which a national government need not 
incur. The second condition without 
which a government cannot be economi- 
cal is that the persons who carry it on 
must consider government service not a 
means of enriching themselves but a means 
of serving the country, the salaries 
being only maintenance allowances. If 
this kind of mentality be not present 
among the official classes and if there 
be not effective democratic checks, even 
a national government may be extra- 
vagant and even rapacious. This kind 
of mentality is present in Japan, and 
hence its prime minister is satisfied 
with a salary of Rs. 1500 per mensem 
and the other ministers with Ks. 1000 ; 
whereas even in our provinces the execu- 
tive councillors and ministers get Rs. 
CTOOO pen annum and the governors 
much higlicr salaries. The Viceroy gets 
a higher salary than any officer any- 
where else in the world. 

Retrencliment in the Calcutta 
University. 

h^Torts are being made to cut down 
expenditure in the Calcutta University. 
As according to an announcement made 
by the Minister of liducation, Bengal, bills 
for the establishment of a secondary 
education board and the re-constitution 
of the University are on the anvil, the 
arrangements now being made for cutting 
down expenditure must be considered 
more or less provisional* Still they are 
welcome, so far as they go. We have a few 
g^^gcstions to itiJikc in this coniicctioii.^ 

In the report on post-graduate teaching 
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in the Calcutta University for 1920-2 L 
it is shown that Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Kanking drew a salary of Ks. 500 
per month, but no work was done by 
him for this salary. Such sinecures 
should be abolished. 

. The posts of the two secretaries to the 
Post-graduate departments in Arts and 
Science are unnecessary and should be 
abolished. A clerk can easily do the work 
of either or both. In many of the subjects 
which have very few students, the number 
of professors can be easily reduced. As 
there are in the University professors, each 
of whom is versatile enough to lecture on 
different subjects, it is not too much to 
believe that there are professors who can 
lecture on different parts, groups, or 
sections of the same subject. The Univer- 
sity library and the post-graduate library 
should be amalgamated, with a single 
librarian and staff. I'here is no sufficient 
reason for keeping two libraries with 
two offices and staff. The press and 
publication departments are overmanned, 
and a reduction can be easily made 
therein. There is no necessity for 
maintaining both the Registrar and 
the Controller of Examinations and 
their offices and staff. One of them with 
a single office and staff is quite enough. 
There is not sufficient work for both. We 
have heard that in the Registrar’s depart- 
ment there are about 50 hands apd in the 
Controller’s some 30. Many of these 
persons have generally little or no work 
to do and sit idle day after day. 
There are, moreover, many temporary 
hands, who should also be cashiered. 
As it is most likely that the Matriculation 
Examination will, be conducted from next 
year by the secondary education" board 
to be newly created, there should obvious- 
ly be only one officer and office, as before 
1917-18, who may be styled ♦he Registrar 
and Controller of Examinations. The 
Law College should be a day college, as in 
Allahabad, with whole-time professors 
and lecturers. By making this salutary 
change, a large induction can be made in 
the number of *professor8 and l^turers, 
and the teaching improved, fhe Ripon 
College (Law Department) pays a much 


lower salary to its principal than the 
University Law College, which pays Rs. 
1000 besides free quarters, but there is no 
appreciable difference in the quality of 
teaching and of the results produced. 
There is no reason, also, why in addition 
to a good salary the principal of the Law 
College should have free quarters of which 
the retit per month may 1^ a good round 
sum. There is no reason, further, why 
there should be a Vice-principal with a 
comfortable salary. The gentleman who 
is the present incumbent of the office has 
so many other things to do, that we do 
not think that he really earns his salary 
as Vice-principal of Rs. 500 per mensem. 
Being a busy practitioner by virtue of 
the office of the High Court Deputy 
Registrar’s Vakil held by him, a member 
of the syndicate year in and year out, a 
senator year after year, a tabulator of 
marks year by year, the head-examiner 
in geography year after year, an examiner 
in law twice a year, a member of many 
a committee in the University, and the 
managing proprietor of the Calcutta Law 
Journal, he is naturally so fully occupied 
with his multifarious duties as to have 
neither the time nor the energy and in- 
clination to undertake the teaching of a 
law class with any degree of earnestness. 
As for what office-work of the Principal 
he now does, a clerk can do it as well. 

As the members of the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council and the Minister of Education 
are bound to sec that the Government 
grant of 2!1» lakhs of rupees already given 
to the university and any further grants 
that may be made hereafter are^ being 
economically and properly spent, it is their 
duty to consider suggestions for reduction 
of expenditure coming from all quarters. 
We, therefore, draw their attention to 
ours. 

Reports of Two University 
Committees. 

At a special meeting of the Calcutta 
University Senate held on the 13th March 
la.st, a committee was appointed to draw up 
a statement on the points arising in connec- 
tion with the speech delivered by the Minis- 
ter of Education, Bengal, on March ist in 
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the ‘Bengal Legislative Council. Tliat stale- 
inent was to ‘”be submitted to the Senate 
within one month from” the 13th March, that 
is, not liter than the 13th April last. Another 
committee was appointed at the meeting of 
the Senate held on the 25th March to 
report on matters relating to the finances 
and the general working of the University, 
lU report was due on the J5th Apdl last 
at liie latest. 

The first committee’s report was signed 
])y Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Sir Nil Ratan 
bircar, Principal iierambachandra Maitra, 
Sir A. Chaudhuri, Sir P. C. Ray, Rev. Dr. 
(ieorge Howells and Dr. Bidhan Chandra Ray 
oil the J9th .\pril, that is, sixteen days after 
it was due, but more than two months before 
the JtiiV sessions of the Hen^al lA'^islativc 
CounciL It was, however, marked ^^Conjiden- 
/ial till considered by the Senate'" ; and the 
Senate considered and adopted it on the 2(jth 
July, that is, many days after the close of the 
July sessions of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. 

The second conimillee’s report was signed 
by Sir Asutosh iMookerjee, Sir Nil Ratan 
Sircar, Principal G. C. Bose, Sir Asutosh 
Chaudhuri, Dr. Hiralal Haidar, Rev. Dr. 
(j. W.itt, Rev. Dr. (ieorge Howells, Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Ray and Dr. Jalinclranatli Maitra 
on the Sth July, that is two months and 
twelve days after it was due, but at a time 
when the Sengal Legislative Connell leas in 
session. Hut this report, loo, was maiked 
'‘CnnUclential till considered by the Senale” ; 
and the Senate consideretl and adopted it 
on the Jtjth July, that is, many days after 
the close of the July sittings of the Bengal 
(-'ouncil. 

riie reader is aware that the University 
had applied to (iovernnienl for a grant of 3?^ 
lakhs of rupees to cover a reported deiicil 
and that it was known that the ijueslion of 
making this grant would he considered at the 
July session of the [.cgislativc Council. Lveii- 
lually a grant of lakhs was given. The 
first cunimittee's report was ready more lhaii 
two months before the July session. .\ntl 
d was due even ' earlier. W'hy was 
It kept “ confidential ’’ till after the grant 
had been obtained ? Why could it not be 
< “tisidered and adopted by the Senate early 
' nough to be available to m ember. s of the 
legislative Coujicil ? We ask this question 
p reasons. The report seeks to prove 
the financial management of the l.'niver 


sity and its general working are not open- 
to the criticisms to which they have 
been subjected by the Minister of Education 
and the M. L C.s. It seeks, too, to prove that 
the University is an autonomous body, not 
subject to the kind of oflicial control and ins- 
pection under which it has been sought to 
bring it. 'file report also strongly criticises 
the Minister and the M. L, C.s, commenting 
adversely on the tone and temper displayed, 
etc. It is also sarcastic. In one word, it is a 
brave and somewhat defiant report. The 
cjuestion arises, why this display of bravery 
was not openly made earlier but is published 
after obtaining the grant ? It is certain that 
it would have been very dilficult to obtain a 
grant if the M. L. C.s had been in possession 
of this report when the question of the grant 
was discussed in council. 

It should be remembered that • Member 
after Member said in council that the 
University had ‘‘come down’’, and the 
Minister g.ive an assurance that the Uni- 
versity was ‘‘willing to place financial in- 
formation before the Government”, which is 
true. We have already said in Prabasi that it 
was right for the council to make the grant 
if it was satisfied that the money would 
be properly spent, but not because some 
party was lofmerly haughty and had now 
•come down'— wliich was an unworthy 
feeling. But there is 110 doubt that many 
members agreed to the giving of the 
grant because t'f the Minister’s assurance 
ami the prevailing leeling that the Uni- 
versilv linL been humbled and had climbed 
down.* 

fliat wa> In»w the grant came to be given. 
But now. after the grant lias been given 
emnes the report which disclo.se.s an altogether 
dilTerenl spirit and tone and temper of the 

* l)f, filindr.i .Valh MaitLi said, it seeniwl to be 
tlic dc^sirc of ne of tl\o nieinbers of the Council 
lo SCO Ihc V iue-thmreU or of the \ ^nwersity, who had 
been referred to as the “autocrat of autocrats", 
bumbled down at their feet. 

lialiu Kishori Mohin Cliiudhuri said that since 
tlie I 'niversity authorities liad come down and were 
willing to submit accounts they should also • reconsider 

the situation. , , 

Mr. S. N. Mullick .‘.aid there was much m the 
present .activities of the Calcutta I ’niversity which he 
deplored. Tlie l.hiiversily had come down and it was 
time that they sltvj’.d show that they were relenting. 
He would* suopon the giant on the condition that 
tlie I’niversity behaved better in future and that the 
Minister would lake •'teps towards its democrat is. vtion. 
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Senate or its boss. The report seems to say : 
“Who said we had come down ? We are 
spoiling for a light as ever before !** This 
may be very clever, but il is certainly noth- 
ing better. 

The second committee's report which is 
in considerable part identical with the 
first, is also ‘‘brave” and sarcastic. It 

devotes a special section to what it 
sarcastically calls “ C'hoice Sentimcnt.s ", 
culled from the speeches of some of the 
M. L. C.s. If this report had been 

seen by the M. L. C.s ;it or before the 

time of the debate on the grant, the dif- 
ficulties of getting it sanctioned would have 
been greatly increased. But the two reports 
were purposely kept in the dark, furnishing a 
fresh illustration of the adage, “discretion 
is the better part of valour." It would 

be very enjoyable now to mark the expres- 
sion in the faces of the outwitted .Mem- 
bers of Council at their discomfiture. 

The reports comment unfavorably on the 
tone, temper, language &c., of the Minister 
and the M. L. C.s ; but as it would have been 
irrelevant to discuss whether the University 
boss's abuse of the critics of the University 
on various occasions and the vulgarities 
of the Calcutta Review ( 'ffiird .Series ) 
were angelic, the committees refrained 
from such discussion ! We refer to the 
Calcutta Review, as il is an organ of the 
boss and as tlflere is a similarity in the styles 
of that review and the reports and some of 
the contents are common to both. 

The two reports contain . (jh page.'^, 
foolscap folio, of printed matter. It is not 
possible to discuss their contents within 
the compa‘5.s of a note. We shall content 
ourselves with only a few brief remarks. 

We read in the lirsl report : 

"Intelligent criticism is williout mucli 

fuller knowledege of the deUiils of l.'nivcrsily 
administration than the Minister tin be e.xpcctcd 
to acquire on a- study of budget c.r^iifn i es with or 
without the aid of experts.’’ 

The most important subject of Ihe two 
reports is finance. When the first com- 
mittee was fornted, we observed that il 
contained no expert in finance or accounts, 
except of course .Sir Asutosli Mul<hi,*rji!e. 
who is an expert in everything. fJut as 
he was pre-eminently the person whose 
administration was the subject of criticism, 
there should have been other and indepen- 
dent experts. ;\s there were none :.uch. 


may it be asked, who were the experts 
whose “aid” was taken by the other six 
members of the first committee and the 
other eight members of the second com- 
mittee in under.slandihg and unravelling the 
mysteries of university finance ? But if some 
amount of intelligence and education suffice 
to make people financial experts, cannot the 
minister of education be presumed to possess 
those qualifications ? 

Prophetic Legislation. 

As a specimen of llie arguments contained 
in the two reports, let us (|Uote some sentences 
common to both, Both quote section 15 of 
the Act of Incorporation passcul in i«S57^ which 
runs as follows : — 

"Tlifisaid CInnedlur, Vicc-t-liancdloi and b’cllow'. 
shall have power to c li irnc such reasonable fees IVt 
the degrees to be conferred by them, and iipim 
admission into the said University, and lorec niinuam c 
therein, as they, with the approb.ltion of the (lovcrnor- 
(iencral of India in Council, shall, from lime to time, 
see lit to Impose. Such b'cs sh.ill carried to one 
(iencral h'ce bund fur the payment of exf-cases <»f ilu: 
said University, iinilcr the direction and regulation-, (»l 
the (iovernor-Cieneral of India in (Council, to wlirmi 
th * iiccount‘1 ji| Income and e\penditu'’e of the .>.iid 
imiversity ‘.h ill once in every year be submitted ha 
such examination and audit a-= Ilu* said (lovcinoi- 
(icneral of India in (Council may direct.'’ 

'I’he section was amended in when tin- 

expression ''(iovcrnor-fieneral nl In'lia in (.'ouneil'' 
was rcpl eed by tlu; expression '' Local (rovernmeni 
of Bengal." 

riie reports interpret Ibis sod ion thus : — 

Let Ms now turn to the language of ection 15, 
which, as we have slated, lias been in operation sine.: 
iS-^7. 'Phe fees mentioned in the first sentence of the 
section h.ive I0 be carried into one (leneral Fee Fund 
for llie p.iymcnl of expenses of the University umler 
the direction and regulations of the (jovernment. 
Apart from the ijucslion of the meaning of the 
expression "direction and regulations," it is obvious 
that such direction and regulati ms c m apply only 
to the classes ol fees spi.'cificd in the first sentence, 
namely, (i) fees for degrees conferred by the Senate. 

fee-, for admission Into the University, B) fees for 
ctmlinuance in tlu; University. Under (1) comes tlx* 
fee of Us 5 charged by the University when a degn o 
is conferred absmtia : under (2 • comes wlv»t is 
known as the Uegistration fee of Us. 2 : under (0 
comes the fee payable by Ucgistcrcd (Jraduates. I 
(io\ernment is not authorised to issue "direction ami 
regulations’’ in rcspet.of other clas-scs of fees wh id 1 
tile Univeisity may charge or other kin is of income 
which the University may possess. 

“ riie fee of Rs. 5 charged by the Univer- 
sity when a flr;gree is conferred /V/ absentui 
first ( aimj to be prescribed and levied about 
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half a fcentury after the passing of the Act 
of Incorporation * in 1S57. We do not find 
the Registration fee of Rs. 2 mentioned in 
the Act of Incorporation of 1S57, but it is 
mentioned in chapter xv of the New Regula- 
tions framed after the passing of the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 and it is referred to 
in section 25 ( j ) (h) of that Act. Similarly 
Registered Graduates, whose function is to 
elect some Fellows, are first mentioned in 
the Indian Universities Act of 1904, section 
T ( - ) ( ^ )> section 7 and section 25 ( 2 ) (h ). 
'fhe fee payable by Registered Graduates 
has been mentioned and its amount, etc., 
fixed in chapter xiv of the New Regulations 
framed after the passing of the Indian Univer- 
sities Act in 1904. So the members of the 
two committees would liave us believe that 
in 1S57 (iovernment enacted with pro- 
phetic foreknowledge a Section of the 
Act of Incorporation in order to authorize 
itself to issue ‘direction and regulations*' 
in relation to three kinds of fees which came 
la be levied about half a century after- 
wards ; 

d hougli prophetic loreknowledge was 
r(;(|uired for such enactment, no prophetic 
powers were needed to perceive that the 
Idiivcrsity would have to hold examinations 
for conferring degrees, for testing the fitness 
of pupils for “brntrance * into the University 
and for “continuing” their studies in it until 
they were lit to sit for the degree examina- 
tions. and that fees would have to be levied 
for such examinations. In our opinion the 
fees referred to in Section 15, are these 
examination fees, primarily. For in the whole 
Act of Incorporation, the charging of fees 
of any sort is not -sanctioned or provided fur 
in any other section than 15, and it is incre- 
dible that the Act did not empower the 
University to charge those fee> without which 
the University could not do its work but that 
it empowered the University tn charge some 
minor fees which came to be thought of and 
levied after the University had gone on iloing 
hs work without them for half a century. It 
should he remembered that, as stated in the 
preamble to the Act of Incorporation, the 
University was established for the purpose of 
jonfei ring degrees after examination. There- 
lore. it was indispensably necessary to 
unction the charging of examination fees. 
And as fees are inenlionerl in only one 
fhese fees are undoubtedly the 
^^aininalion fees, not the other fees which 


lay buried in the womb of futurity in the 
nineteenth century. 

In the opinion of the committees Section 
15 does , not apply to the examination fees. 
Let us further examine the probability of this 
view being correct. 

'Fhe object of direction and regulations in 
relation to expenditure is to ensure economy 
and prevent waste, defalcation, etc. Common 
sense tells us that no (/overnment can be 
so* foolish as to think that it is necessary to 
issue “direction and regulations” in order 
to ensure the right use and prevent the 
waste of comparatively small sums, but that 
it is unnecessary to take such precautions 
in respect of much larger amounts. Let us 
now see what are the amounts nf the 
different fees. 

In the Calcutta University Draft Budget 
Kstimates for 1921-22, we find that in 1920-21 
the total amount received as fees for the 
various examinations was Rs. 9, 7,595. In 
the same year fees for diplomas amounted 
to Rs, 945, graduates’ registration fees and 
subscriptions to Rs. 11 100. and students’ 
registration fees to Rs. 15,220, — total Rs. 
27,205. Well then, if we are to believe the 
learned members of the Committee, Govern- 
ment was so penny wise and pound foolish that 
it enacted a Section of the Act of Incorpora- 
tion so long ago as 1857 in order to ensure 
liic right spending of Rs. 2 7. 265 in the twen- 
lielh century, leaving the sum of Rupees nine 
lakhs tweiity-soven thousand live hundred 
and ninety-live to be spent or misspent by 
the University or its boss at its or his sweet 
will ! It could trust the university to spend 
lakhs but not thousands ! Credat 'Jndtrus 
A/^dla ! . • ■ 

The Need of Industrial Banks. 

At the agricultural, industrial and co- 
operative conference held recently, Sir Nil 
Ratan Sircar put in a very timely and effec- 
tive plea for greater hanking facilities lor the 
development of industries by Indians. Fhe 
Imperial Bank and other banks entirely or 
practically under Kuropean management did 
not or could not, for reasons of their own, 
linance Indian industries as much as is 
necessary and desirable. Industrial banks 
are required not merely to render assistance 
to our industries in limes of need, but also 
generally to study the industrial requirements 
and capabilities vil the country and promote 
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industries. This has been done in all pro* 
gressive countries. Sir Nil Ratan Sircar paid 
a well-deserved compliment to the Bengal 
National Bank in this connection. 

Fitness for Civil Disobedience. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and a few other leaders of the Non-co-opera- 
tion movement are touring in the country 
to ascertain where the conditions have been ‘ 
fullilled, according to the Bardoli programme, 
for the practice o?“ mass civil disobedience.” 
Two of the conditions are the removal of un- 
touchability and the manufacture and use of 
khaddar or homespun handwoven cloth on 
an extensive scale. From what little know- 
ledge of Bengal we posse.ss we are sorry 
to say that these two 'conditions are yet far 
from being fullilled in this province. 

The Bardoli Programme and 
Swaraj. 

Both in our English and Bengali reviews 
we have more than once tried to explain that 
the manufacture and use of khaddar, the 
removal of untouchability, the giving up of 
liquor, etc., cannot directly lead to the win- 
ning of Swaraj, but that they are sure to 
produce in us the fitness for engaging in a 
struggle for Swaraj and for doing our duties 
when Swaraj has been won. As regards the 
removal of untouchability in particular, we do 
not know how many times and for how many 
years we have been .saying that ev“n if India 
were or could be made absolutely independent, 
it would still be our duty to insist on equal and 
humane treatment of all men and women. 
That is not true Swaraj which would leave 
a single person* in a degraded condition on 
account of his race, caste, creed or birth. As 
regards khaddar, if wc can clothe ourselves 
without importing foreign cloth or maclilnery, 
that itself will be partial attainment of econo- 
mic Swaraj. 

The following extract from The Indian 
Social Reformer shows what two of our 
leaders think on the subject of the attainment 
of Swaraj by carrying out the Bardoli pro- 
gramme : — 

Sp^kin^ on Monday evening, the first day of the 
Committee in Bombay, its President, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, who is perhap^i possessed of most statesnianly 
gifts at present among Indians, made a remarkable 
statement referring to the Bardoli programme. **lt 
was,*' he said, "a very far-sighted programme, //e * 
did not promise them Stoaraj by carrying out that 


programme^ but he did promise that Swarajya would 
knock at their doors and would fast approach themy 
to the extent that that programme was carried out. 
Never before has this profound truth been put with 
such preciseness and felicity, and not even by the 
Hakim Siahib himself. To the bulk of Non-Cu- 
operationists the Bardoli program nje is a programme, 
like the earlier Non-Co-operation and various otiier 
programmes to be c:irried out moreor less perfunctorily^ 
and nothing more. The Hakim Sahib's observation 
shows that he at any rate has thoroughly grasped 
that the programme in its four main items compre- 
hends all the cardinal features of the social revolution 
without which sivaraj, even if bestowed as a free 
gift, will be an embarrassment and, indeed, an illusion. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, sneaking at the same pUce 
the next day, emphasised the same truth with rcfcrenLc 
to the most important matter of unity among our several 
communities. “Unity*', lie said, “must be for its own 
sake, and not for the sake of any particular object ’ 
such as the Khilafat or the prevention of cow-kiilln;^; 
and so on. Similarly, (he removal of untouchability 
must be motived purely b\’ the duty of removing ii 
cruel social wrong and not, as is too often done, by 
the hope and fur the purpose of obtaining swarajya. 
The Bardoli programme must be understood and 
worked in the spirit of utter disinterestedness. 

Satyendranath Datta’s Library. 

The fine library of the deceased poel 
Satyendranath Datta has been given, as 
desired by him, to the Bangiya Saliitya 
Parishad, to be kept by that Academy ol 
Letters in its hall as a distinct collection 
bearing the poet’s name. This gift lla^ 
been entirely appropriate. SatyendranatliV 
library will be a lasting witness to the wide 
range of his interests and studies. 

Decrease of Hindus in Bengal 

rhe Hindu population of Bengal, as re- 
vealed by the census of iq2i, has decreased 
by 1,30,231. The Musalman population has 
increased by i2,48,iS9r). Apart from social 
and other cau.ses, decrease of the Hindus 
is due to the fact that the Hindus prepon- 
derate in VV^est Bengal, which lias become 
more unhealthy than liast Bengal where 
the Musalmans preponderate. 

Resumption of Practice by 
Some Lawyers. 

'riie resumption of practice by some law- 
yers belonging to the non-co-operation party 
.has caused jubilation among the Moderate.^. 
As some at least of these lawyers had 
merely suspended practice, we do not se»j 
why so much importance should be attache*! 
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to its resumption, by them. From the days 
of the inauguration of the Non-co-operation 
movement, we have not been in favour of 
sludents leaving their schools and colleges 
and lawyers giving up their practice as an in- 
dispensable condition precedent to joining the 
movement. We have urged all along that as 
consistent and thorough-going non-co-opera- 
tion in all matters was not being insisted upon 
or practised, students and lawyers should 
not be calleciupon to undergo greater sacri- 
fice than others. 

It is better that a lawyer should earn 
his living in his own way and at the same 
lime do what patriotic work he can, than 
that he should be a burden on the country. 

It would undoubtedly be good for all 
patriotic movements if there were more asce- 
tic householders in our midst like Mr. Gandhi. 
IJid if we have not got the genuine thing, 
what is the good of camouflaging ? 

Extension of Calcutta. 

Calcutta cannot be made iufliciently 
healthy merely by attending to its sanitation, 
water-supply, So long as the fringe areas 
remain in an insanitary condition, the city, too, 
will be correspondingly unhealthy. There- 
fore, it is best to add these areas to the 
Calcutta Municipality. But this should he 
done, only if the municipal administration 
can be made free from corruption and 
phenomenal sloth and procrastination. 

Sir P. C Ray’s Reappointment As 
Palit Professor of Chemistry. 

At a meeting of the governing body of 
till Sir T. N. Falii 'Friists, a letter from Sir 
F. C. Ray was read to the effect that under 
tlie conditions of appointment of a Palil 
Professor he had vacated his chair on the 
completion of the sixtieth year of his age. 
Wo are glad to note that he has been re- 
appointed, as the governing body had power 
lo do, to the Palit chair of chemistry for 
a term of live years longer, it neing 
necessary in the interests of research.” As 
Br. Kay is still in full possession of his 
mtellectual powers and of his usual phy.sical 
yigour and as he continues to train and 
inspire fresh batches of students, and to 
*'arry on research as much as or perhaps 
than ever before, the governing body 


could not possibly have acted more wisely 
than it has done. 

for Independence.” 

Such is the heading of some paragraphs 
in a Press Bulletin issued recently by the 
Philippine Commission of Independence, 
which show that all political parties in the 
Philippines are united in their demand for 
independence. 'J'he paragraphs are quoted 
below. 

The most important election that has ever been 
held in the Philippine Islands will take place on 
June (). 

Three political parties now have their candidates 
before the electorate. 

judging by the past, no matter what party is 
successful, the opponents of Philippine independence 
are likely to send reports to the United States to 
the effect that the result of the election is a set-back 
for independence 

In order to beat our opponents to it, we wish 
to advise the American people in advance that all 
three political parties stand for not only indepen- 
dence, but immediate independence. 

Therefore, independence is not iii any w^, shape, 
form or manner, an issue in the election. 'Hie issues 
are local. No candidate for any oflice, not even 
that of dog catcher, no matter how much money 
he may si^end or how popular he may be personally, 
can be elected in the Philippine Islands if he does 
not unequivocally pledge himself to work for im- 
mediate independence. 

Can we not have a similar unanimity as 
to our greatest political demand, though we 
may differ as to the means of winning w'hat 
we want ? As far as we. can see, it is 
possible lb be unanimous. For the Moderates 
want Dominion Home Rule, Mr. Gandhi 
has said that by Swaraj in its political sense 
he understood Dominion Self-rule, and the 
Congress by negativing a resolution in favour 
of absolute independence has shown that it 
does not go beyond w’hat Mr. Gandhi wants. 

Scientific Exchange between India 
and Germany. 

Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar has sent 
us the following from Germany : — 

“The undersigned has the honour to 
communicate to the authors, learned societies, 
journalists and publishing houses in India 
the wishes of some of the .scholars, academies 
and public men of Germany in regard to a 
possible exchange of books and periodicals 
between the two countries. 

“Owing to the unusually low value of the 
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German Mark (one Rupee being often 
equivalent to 70 Marks) it will long remain 
impossible for the learned men of Germany 
to buy the Indian publications. But they 
will be pleased to offer any German books 
in exchange such as may be desired by the 
Indian librarians, publishers, authors, research 
societies, science institutes, and so forth. 

‘•In order to reduce the costs of foreign 
correspondence, transportation, etc., which are 
bound to be heavy if the exchange is carried 
on between individuals at the German and 
Indian ends, it is suggested that one or two 
centres be established in India, for example 
at Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, under the 
auspices, say, of the Sahitya Parishats or 
Sammelaus. 'fhese centres will collect the 
books and periodicals from different parts of 
the country, forward the same to a specified 
address in Germany, receive the German coll- 
ections therefrom and finally circulate or 
distribute them among the institutions or indi- 
viduals in India. 

“Books and Journals dealing with any and 
every problem, no matter in what Indian lan- 
guage (not excluding Engli.sh), will be welcome 
in Germany. Ancient and medieval Sanskrit. 
Prakrit, Persian, Arabic, and vernacular texts 
are also in demand.. Arrangements may be 
made to have the publications announced in 
lots from time to lime, and whenever po.ssible, 
reviewed in some standard German journals. 

“For the present, correspondence may be 
opened mmediatcly with Geheimer Kegierung- 
srat Professor Dr. Heinrich Lueders, Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, Unter den I.inden 
3S, Berlin.” 

‘‘Nature Mysterious”. 

The tide approaches the painfully 
longing, painfully contracted branch of a 
tree. It died before the water could 
reach it and now it blesses the late-comer 


by dropping the last withered leaves on 
its silvery surface. Clouds pass by on a 
sky of darkness, and nothingness stretches 
over the calm sea which has left on its 
shore the deadly heaviness of lingering 
stones. Surely they are tombstones, for nature 
has died — or may be, they are seals of a 
hidden life. And suddenly the same tree 
which was dead just now, radiates with 
the golden green perfume of tender-frcsli 
leaves, which are dead and^ alive at the 
same time. And behind them she quietly 
is present bodily but her face turns away 
to the clouds and to the dark motionless 
depth. Her glowing halo spreads far over 
the sky. 

Coming and parting is the contact of 
water and earth ; life and death grow out of 
one root. They render homage to Her, 
whose mind dwells in the infinite. 

But the picture reveals connections of 
deeper reality than words can do. Shy 
and sensitive lines pass through a dream 
of colours and the myth of the “sleeping 
beauty*’ has become an everlasting slate„ 
surrendered to the loving c'are.ss of Asit 
Kumar Ifah/ars imagination. 

Stki.i.a KRAMki.scri . 

A Correction. 

In the June number of tin: Modern 
Review I published a statement whirli 
implied that it was practically certain that 
some of the strikers had wrecked the Punjab 
Mail. It 'has been pointed out to me by 
the Editor of ‘Swadliarma’. that it is unfair 
to charge men with doing a thing whidi 
has not been proved against them. I agree 
with the editor of ‘Swadharma’ and regret 
that I made an unfair statement. 

C. F. A. 


Printed and Published by A. C. Sarkar at the Rrahmo Mission Press. 
211. Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
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THE PREROGATIVES OF THE MUGHAL EMPERORS 
Ey 1‘kof. Jadunath Sakkar. m. a., i*. r. s. . 


F rom Persian sources we have full in- 
formation as to the rights anrl enjoy- 
ments which were reserved for the Mu- 
ghal Emperor, and which it was high crime 
and misdemeanour for a subject to appro- 
priate to himself. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury several ihcuknts took place which 
made it necessary to clearly define and for- 
mally announce the imperial prerogatives. 
Every provincial viceroy’s ambition was 
to play the part of the Emperor within 
his o\,'n jurisdiction, to conduct himself at 
tlie seat of his government or in his camp 
just as bis master did at the capital or 
(luring royal progresses through the 
country. The worst offenders in this 
respect were the holders of the four 
“greater subahdaris”, or the viceroys of 
the frontier provinces, who were higher 
in power and rank than their brethren 
elsewhere, like the ‘Marcher Earls’ of 
Feudal England, The evil reached its 
climax under Islam Khan Chishti, the 
governor of Bengal from 1608 to 1613. 
Be was an inordinately haughty and self- 
willed man, and emboldened by his 
relation of foster-brother to the Emperor, 
“■(Jahangir having been born in the house 
01 Islam’s grand-father Shaikh Salim Chishti 
named after him),— he gave himself 
offi • ond treated all other men, both 
o^als and zamindars, with a proud 


disdain, forcing them to do homage to him 
in the same way as subjects did t<5 the 
Emperor. 

Jahangir, therefore, found it necessary 
to issue a circular order in his 6th year 
(1611 ) forbidding certain practices on the 
part of his viceroys as infringement of the 
royal prerogative. [ “T uzuhi^Jnlmngiri, 
Sayyiil Ahmad’s ed., j). 100 ; Balmristan 
103 n ; Iijhnhlamah, 59 ; MIrat’hAhmadi, 
200 .] 

Aurangzib was equally punctillious 
about the pHstige of the Crown, and 
jealously punished any assumption of 
imperial prerogatives even by his sons. 
As he used to say in defence of his unbend- 
ing strictness in these matters,— 

“If a single rule is disregarded, all the 
regulations will be destroyed. Though I 
liave not yet permitted the violation of 
any rule [of the court], men have grown 
so'bold as to ask me to set rules aside !’’ 
[Ahkam-i’Mnwgiri, § 63.] 

And, again, “How did he [meaning his 
son Prince Miiazzam or Shah Alam] dare 
do a thing which is the special prerogative 
of kings? The late Emperor Shahjahan 
was very negligent towards his sons, so 
that his affairs came to a pass that is 
notorious.” [iba/, S15.] 

From the official records of these two 
reigns we learn that sixteen things were 
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specially reserved for the sovereign and 
forbidden to all subjects^ however high in 
rank. 

First. Showing bis face to his subjects 
from the palace balcony in the morning. 
This was called dnrshan^ from a Sanskrit 
word meaning *the view of an idol or 
saint.’ The Emperor Akbar began this 
practice. As his Court historian Abul 
Fazl writes,— 

“His Majesty generally receives twice 
in the course of twenty-four hours, when 
people of all classes can satisfy their eyes 
and hearts with the light of his count- 
enance. First, after performing his 
morning prayers, he is visible from outside 
the awning to people of all ranks,... with- 
out Any molestation from the mace- bearers. 
{Aw.,u 196.) 

In the eastern wall of the Agra palace 
(as well as at Delhi) there is a balcony, 
called the jharokhad-dnrsImUt overlook- 
ing the foreshore of the Jamuna which 
stretches like a plain below. Vast crowds 
of expectant people assembled on this 
s^dy plain every morning while the 
Emperor was in residence, lie used to 
appear at the balcony about three 
quarters of an hour after sunrise and 
show his face to his subjects, who at once 
bowed, while he returned their salute. 
Half an hour or more was spent here, not 
merely in showing himself but also in 
doing business. The plain being outside 
the fort walls, the public had free access to 
it, and the oppressed could submit their 
petitions and make their complaints to 
the hmperor without having to grease 
the palms of the door-keepers and court- 
underlings. Often a string was let down 
from the balcony, and the people tied 
their petitions to it, which were then 
drawn up by the attendants and submitted 
to the Emperor. 

Curiously enough, there arose a class 
of servile people called the darshaniyas, 
who formed themselves into a sect of the 
Emperor’s worshippers, like the guilds of 
Avgustales in the Roman empire. These 
men did not begin their day’s work nor 
cat their breakfast until they had gazed 
at the auspicious face of the Emperor in 
thfi inoming, just as devout Hindus at 


Gaya and jagannath-Puri act in respect 
of the local idols. 

Aurangzib put an end to this practice 
of man-worship, by refusing to appear at 
the balcony of morning salute from the 
11th year of bis reign onwards. (Khati 
Khan, ii. 213.) 

Second. Chauki and taslim of chauki, 
/.e., making the nobles mount guard round 
the royal residence and formally salute 
the place. Akbar instituted the practice. 
I quote from the Ain-i-Akhari (i. 257). 

'‘Mounting guard is called chauki in Hindi. 
The four divisions of the army have been divid< 
ed into seven parts, each of which is appointed 
for one day, under the superintendence of a 
trustworthy niansabdar. They are day and 
night in attendance about -the palace, ready 
for any orders His Majesty may issue. In the 
evening the imperial standards ( qur ) are taken 
to the Hall of Public Audience. The mounting 
guards stand on the right ; the ranks of the 
guards to be relieved are drawn up on the other 

side. Both ranks salute His Majesty If any 

one is absent without proper excuse, he is 

lined one week's pay or receives a suitalile re- 
primand.” 

Bernier gives us fuller information : 

“An iimurH must also, in rotation, keep 
guard in the fortress ( i. e., the Emperor’s palace 
enclosure ) once every week, during four and 
twenty hours. He sends thither his bed, carpet 
and other furniture ; the king supplying him 
with nothing but bis meals. These ( dishes ) 
arc received with peculiar ceremony. Thrice the 
unmvn performs the taaiim^ or reverence, the face 
tufned towards the roy.al apartment ; first 
dropping the hand down to the ground, and 
then lifting it up to the head. ( Pp. 214 and 
2r>s.) 

*Tfae Rajahs ( i. e., Hindu mansabdars) never 
mount guard within a fortress, but invariably 
without the. walls, under their own tents" 

( p. 210 ). 

This mountiug guard round the royal 
residence, though it was for 24? hours only 
in a week, was considered an irksome 
duty by the nobles, but it was always 
insisted upon by the Emperors. The 
provincial governors, however, had no 
reason for giving themselves royal airs 
and compelling the military officers of the 
imperial army posted in the province 
to do this sentry duty round their resi- 
dence. 

Third. No subject was to require any 
other person to touch the ground before 
him or perform the tasliw and kurnisn. 
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Taslittty or tbe peculiar mode of salu- 
tation followed in the Court of Delhi, 
was originated by Akbar. “ The saluta- 
tion called taslim consists in placing the 
back of the right hand on the ground, 
and then raising it gently till the person 
stands erect, when he puts the palm of 
his hand upon the crown of his head, 
which pleasing manner of saluting signi- 
fies that he is ready to give himself as an 
oflering ** (to the Emperor). Akbar tells 
us that he once made reverence to his 
father in this mode by accident, and 
Jlumayun was so pleased with it that he 
ordered it to be adopted as the regular 
mode of salutation at Court. ( Ain, i. 
158 ). 

In other Muhammadan countries the 
mode of saluting the sovereign was differ- 
ent, via:., folding the arms over the brjast 
and then bending the head, and it was 
the anxious concern of the l:mperors of 
Delhi that foreign visitors (especially the 
I’ersian envoys ) should salute them accor- 
ding to the Indian method and not after 
the fashion of their own countries. 

While speaking of tastini^ 1 may men- 
tion that in April liiTO Aurangzib forbade 
lus Muslim courtiers to make Uislim to 
each other. When they met together they 
were simply to cry out salaw nkkiun 
( peace be on you ! ) and not to raise 
their hands to their heads. ( Mnsir-i- 
d/amo/ri, 98, 272. ) 

Abul Fazl describes the kurnish thus 
“Ills majesty has coinniniided the palm of 
lherij;ht hand to be placed upon the forehead 
anil the head bent downwards. This mode of 
salutation, in the language ot the^ present age, is 
called kiirnish, and signifies that the saluter 
bas placed liis head (which is the scat of the 
senses and of the mind ) into the hand of humi- 
bty, giving it to the royal assembly as a present, 
has made himself in obedience ready for 
any service that may be required of him.” 

^ D/i. i. I.'IS. ) 

“Dpon taking leave [ for one’s post ] or 
presentation [ at Court ], or upon receiving Ji 
a or a dress of honour, or a horse, 
on .*11 niftke three taslims : but only one 

11,; \ occasions, [ as ] when salaries arc 

paid or presents made.*’ {ibid. ) 

1‘ourth. No subahdar was to compel 
usicians and singers to attend his court 
after the manner of the 

"I’K’nal darhar. 


Akbar’s practice in this matter is thus 
described : 

“About three hours before daybreak, musi- 
cians of all races are introduced [ to the Em- 
peror in ^hc Hall of Private Audience. ] They 
recreate the assembly with music and songs, 
and religious strains ; and when four ffliaris 
( i. e., an hour and a half ) are left till morning 
His Majesty retires to his private apartments 
[ for sleep ]... 

“Whenever his Majesty holds court [in pub- 
lic ]... during the whole time, singers male and 
female arc in waiting.” ( A//i., i. 156 and 157. ) 

“The Court musicians arc arranged in seven 
divisions, one for each day of the week. When 
His Majesty gives the order, they let the wine of 
harmony flow.” ( //>iV/, 12.6 ) 

Aurangzib forbade the practice and 
dismissed the court musicians on pension, 
retaining only the royal band or nauhaL 
( 11th year of his reign, 1G67.) 

Fifth. f3cating kettle-drums at the 
time of setting out on a journey. 

Tbe imperial practice in this respect is 
described by Manucci : 

“At the time when he [ Aurangzib ] mounted 
the [ portable ] throne [ ] and 

issued from his tents, all the warlike instruments 
of music were sounded.” ( Stor/a, ii. 09. ) 

When the Emperor took his seat in the 
Hall of Prblic Audience, a big drum (called 
damdamalr, as distinct from the kettle- 
drum or imqqara ) was beaten, to give 
notice to all men that the court had 
commenced. {Ain.y i. 157.) 

We learn from Ilamiduddin's Ahkam 
that Shah Alam, when governor of Kabul, 
brought down upon himself the sharp repri- 
mand of his father by ordering four kettle- 
(knins to be beaten when he was holding 
court. The Emperor wrote to him : “In 
the place of the four drums you should 
beat four tabors, because it is the prero- 
gative of Emperors alone to beat kettle- 
drums while holding court. When God 
gives you the throne you will enjov [these 
imperial rights. J Why this impatience ?“ 
{Abkani, 12.) 

Late in the reign of Aurangzib the 
highest nobles began to be rewarded with 
the right of carrying a standard (afatn) 
and kettledrum (naqqara) with them- 
selves. But thev were not to beat the 
kettledrum in the imperial camp or 
capital, nor when holding public darbar 
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in their provinces. As a special mark of 
favour for service of the highest impor- 
tance, we read of a nobleman being 
permitted to strike up his kettledrums 
from the door of the imperial tent as he 
set out on his expedition. 

Sixth. When a subahdar presented 
a horse or elephant to anyone, he was 
not to recjuire the latter to make obeisance 
to the donor with the bridle or elephant- 
goad placed on his back. This had to be 
done only when the Jimperor was the 
giver. 

Seventh. No subahdar .should grant 
any title to any of his olTicers. The 
imperial prerogative of conferring titles 
was so jealously guarded that even vassal 
princes were not permitted to grant any 
title ol honour to their subjects. In the 
reign of Shah jahan it was made a cause 
of war with Muhammad Adil Shah of 
Bijapur that he had presumptuously 
rivalled his suzerain of Delhi by creating 
his own prime minister Khan-i KImnati ; 
but war was averted by a letter of 
submission and apology from Bijapur. 

Eighth, ^o noble should make any 
imperial officer walk on foot in his retinue. 
As Tavernier observes,— 

“When the Emperor goes to the mosque in 
his palki one of his sons follows on horseback 
and all the Trinces and officers of the household 

on foot On his return [ from hunt J he uses 

a palki and there is the same guard and the 
same order as when he goes to the mosciue.” 
( i. 390 and 392. ) 

Ninth. The viceroys should not affix 
their seals to the letters they address 
to the imperial officers, but only tliCir 
signatures. The seal and the pnnja ( /.c*., 
impression of the palm of the hand dipped 
in Vermillion) on letters and deeds of 
gift or appointment were projKi* for the 
j mperor only. No official, however high, 
could use them in his letters written to 
another official, because all of them were 
equal in status with him in the sense 
of being equally subordinate to the h'm- 
peror. [ The rules alxout the hmperor’s 
seals arc given in Ain., i. 52 and 263. ] 

The nobles had to take care not to 
imitate even the style of the imperial 
farmajjs in any way in their own letters 
to their colleagues or subordinates. 


Thus, in the last years of the reign of 
Auraugzib, he severely took to task 
Ghaziuddin Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang, 
one of the two highest nobles of the 
realm, for presuming to begin his orders 
with the phrase, “By the miracle-working 

command of the Khan it is ordered 

that...” This was an appropriation of 
the royal phraseology and Aurangzib 
scornfully remarked, on learning of it, 
that a commander of seven thousand, 
as Firuz Jang then was, did not possess 
the power of working ‘miracles. ( liamid- 
ud-din’s Ahkam, § 35.) Aurangzib’s eld- 
est son Muhammad Sultan, when a 
boy of fourteen, was censured by his 
father for having adopted the imperial 
epistolary style in an unintelligent attempt 
to model his own letters on those of 
Akbar as drafted by Abul I'azl. | Studies 
in Mti filial India, 77. J 

Tenth. No viceroy could pass the 
sentence of blinding an olfender or cuttjng 
oft’ his nose or ear. 

I'or theft and certain other offences 
there was the legal punishment of muti- 
lation ( cutting olV llic hand or hanrls 
at the wrist ). I'or murder there was the 
penally of death, unless the relatives of 
the victim were willing to spare the 
murderer’s life by accepting from him the 
“price of the blood” of the miirdcrefl 
man. [ But all these sentences could be 
inflicted only by the Oazi or Canon Law 
judge and not by the civilian magistrate, 
.sudi as a snhahdar was. ] But the 
Ouranic law docs not permit such punish- 
ments as putting out a man’s eyes or 
clu)pping off lii.s nose and cans, though 
kings some times inflicted the former 
on their jmlitical enemies and rivals and 
tlic latter on ordinary criminals, in fits 
of violent anger. These, however were 
not judicial acts, and subjects had to 
be restrained from the exercise of such 
illegal power. 

Jileventh. No one was to be forcibly 
converted to Islam by any subahdar. 

No doubt, prisoners of war .were often 
converted to Islam against their wishes ; 
and sometimes a person condemned to 
death or lifelong imprisonment could 
his life or liberty, or a claimant might 
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secure the right to an estate in case of 
disputed succession, bj embracing Islam 
at the instance of the Emperor. But 
all these conversions were decreed by the 
sovereign and no lesser person could 
undertake them. He alone was the com- 
mander of the faithful or the supreme 
executive officer and agent of Islam in 
the land. 

Twelfth. Ordering combats between 
elephants. This was a very jealously- 
guarded prerogative of the Emperors of 
Delhi, many of whom, from Akbar on- 
wards, were very fond of this royal 
pastime. Their sons inherited this taste 
and we have a comic example of I Vince 
Shah Alam being unable to resist the 
temptation of getting up an elephant- 
light during his march from Sasbind 
and afterwards trying to deprecate his 
father’s wrath by representing it as an 
accidental encounter between the two 
beasts ! 

Between the outer wall of the palace 
at Agra (as well as Delhi) and the river 
jamuna there is a large sandy fdain. 
After the morning salute ( dnrshnn ) was 
over, this plain was cleared of the crowd 
and two royal elephants were set to light 
each other. As Tavernier remarks, “ITiey 
have purposely selected this spot near 
the water, because the elephant whicii 
lias been victorious being enraged, they 
wj)uld not be able to pacify him for 
a long time if they did not urge him 
into the river, to eftect which it is neces- 
sary to use artilice/’— by attaching tire- 
\Yorks to the end of spears and setting 
them on fire in order to drive him into 
the water. ( i. I0(i. ) 

In the imperial stables every elephant 
had his match appointed for ligliting. 
When such a wcll-matchcd pair was set 
to light, a third elephant, called the 
^idjiirichubf was kept ready ut hand to 
assist either of the combatants when too 
severely handled by the other. 

“ The two ponderous* beasts meet nuc another 
jacc to iacc...each having a couple of riders that 

uc place of the man who sits on the shoulders 
Kuiding the' elephant may immediately be 
it he should lie thrown down. The 
rwers auiniatc the clephnnls either by soothing 


words, or by chiding them as cowards, and 
urge them on with their heels.. ..The shock is 
tremendous. There are frequent pauses during 
the fight ; it is suspended and renewed. ..The 
more courageous elephant attacks his opponent 
and, putting him to (light, pursues and fastens 
upon him with so much obstinacy that the 
animals can be separated only 1 ) 3 ' means of 
iire-works which are made to explode between 
them.” (Bernier, 276-277.) 

, This royal pastime was usually 
attended by injury to limbs and loss of 
life to the drivers and the spectators. 

“It frequently happens that some of the 
riders are trodden underfoot, and killed on the 
spot, the elephant having always cunning 
enough to feel the importance of dismounting 
the rider of his adversary, whom he therefore 
endeavours to strike down with his trunk. So 
imminent is the danger considered, that on the 
day' of combat the unhappy' men take the same 
formal leave of their wives and children as if 
condemned to death.” (Bernier, 277.) 

Manucci observed the same thing, 

“When the king makes the elephants fight, 
the wives of the drivers reniovelthcir ornaments, 
smash their bracelets, and put on mourning, 
just as if they were widows. If their husbands 
come back alive, . they give a great feast, just as 
if newly married.” ii. 36-1. ) 

fhe men’s reward for thus risking 
their lives was a bonus of copper coins* 
worth six rupees and a quarter— equiva- 
lent to their pay for a month or two— 
presented to them in a bag as soon as 
the light was over. {Ain , i. 131 ; Bernier, 
277.) 

Nor was this the only risk. 'Tt often 
happened that some of the spectators 
were kuocktd down and trampled upon 
by the elephants, or by the crowd ; for 
the rush was terrible when, to avoid the 
infuriated combatants, men and horses 
took to flight.” ( Bernier, 278.) Readers 
of Mughal history will remember how 
.•\urangzib, when a lad of . fifteen, was 
uiiliorsed bv such an unmanageable fight- 
ing elephant and put in imminent danger 
of death, but he saved his life by his 
wonderful coolness and courage. (The 
incident is fully described in Hamiduddin's 
Alikfun, S 1.) Aiirangzib punished an 
officer for having made two elephants 
light before him. (Tshwardas, 144 6.) 

l‘he above are the twelve prerogatives 
of the Crown laid down by Jahangir. 
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We learn of four more from other 
sources. 

Thirteenth. Bernier fp. 378) tells us 
that the hunting of the lion was peculiar- 
ly royal, “for, except by special permission, 
the King and the Princes are the only 
persons who engage in the sport.** He 
gives a full description of this game (pp. 
378—380), the bait being an ass, and 
the gorged lion being enclosed within 
net walls and shot by the Kmperor from 
an elephant’s back. 

Fourteenth.' No subject, when holding 
office or giving audience, should sit on 
a higher level than the carpet on the iloor 
of the hall,— (or, according to Bnbnristnn, 
more than half the human stature above 
the ground). 

About 1695 Auratig^ib learnt from a 
news-writer that “Ibrahim Khan, the 
governor of Bengal, in excess of pomp 
and pride, used to hold court sitting on a 
• couch (charpai)t while the Qazi and other 
officers of Canon Law had to sit in 
humility on the floor. The Emperor 
immediately sent a sharp letter to the 
governor, telling him that if he w'as unable 
*to sit on the ground by reason of an\' 
disease, he should urge his doctors to 
cure him soon.*’ ( Hamiduddin’s Abkani, 
§ 64.) 

Even the Princes of the blood were no 
exception to this rule. A few years after 
the above incident, Shah Alam, the eldest 
surviving son of the Emperor, ofl'ended 
his father in the same way and received 
swift punishment for it, which I shall 
describe in the words of Hamid ud-din 
Khan : 

“ From the news-letter of the province 
of Kabul the Emperor learnt that Muham- 
mad Muazzam Bahadur Shah in holding 
court used to sit on a platform raised one 
yard above the ground. The Emperor 
wrote on the page of the report, 

( Verses) Tt is not by mere wishing that our 

works are done. 

God’s grace is necessary in every thing. 

You cant'ot secure the seat of great ones 
by mere rash acts.... 

Two strict mace-bearers should be sent 
to make him get down from his seat in 


open court and to dismantle the plat- 
form.** {Ahkam , S 15.) 

This use of a high scat was the distinc- 
tive badge of royalty, and Aurangzib here 
taunts his sou with giving himself royal 
airs even before succeeding to the throne, 
as if his mere wishing for his father’s 
crown had already made him king. 

The procedure at the Emperor’s darbars 
w'as that he entered the high balcony 
abutting into the diwan-ham ( hall of 
public audience) by a door connected with 
the harem, and then took his seat on his 
throne which stood in that high recess— 
or in the midst of the hall, when the dar- 
barwas held in a tent. “His Majesty’s 
sons and grandsons, the grandees of the 
court, and all other men who have the 
entree, attend to make the kurnisb, and 
remain standing in their proper places,— 
according to their rank, with their arms 
crossed.** ( Ain,, i. 157, 160, see also 
Tavernier, i. 99. ) 

The I mperors, however, ofien per- 
mitted their sons to sit dowm in their 
presence, by special command. ( Ain., i. 
160 ; Storia, h. 191. ) 

Jahangir went a step further, he had a 
golden throne made, lower than his own, 
and placed it in the Hall of i’ublio 
Audience, for his son Shah Jalian to sit 
on. 

^hall Jahan showed the same favour 
to his eldest son Dara Shukoh, who was 
given the high title of Shah-ibnland- 
iqbul or Prince of Exalted Fortune and 
permitted to occupy a golden scat, a little 
lower in height than the Emperor’s 
throne and placed a few feet distant from 
it. 

I'ifteenth. The Emperor alone could go 
in a palki to the Public (Jama) mosque, to 
say his Friday ])rayers. At the very end 
of Aurangzib’s reign, Ibrahim Khan, the 
viceroy of Gujrnt, was reported against 
as riding to the Jama Masjid in a palki, 
though even the princes could not do 
so without the special permission of the 
Emperor. Aurangzib wrote to this subah- 
dar, “Why should you do an act which 
gives a handle to the report-writer to 
complain against you ?** ( Ahkam, 6 65.) 

Sixteenth. WeTgbing the body against 
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gold {tula) was a royal prerogative, 
though the Emperor sometimes permitted 
it in the case of a favourite son. (Abdul 
Hamid’s PacffsAa/mania A, ii. 377 ; Tuzuk, 
163. ) 

Seventeenth. No subahdar was to 
set up his standards and compel the 


officers posted under him to bow to them. 
This tasJim of the qar was to be done 
only at the Imperial Court, as described in 
my Studies in Mughal India, p. 68. 

[Patna University Readership Lecture, 

Feb. 1921.] 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
A Postscript. 


D uring the early ‘months of the year 
]914, while 1 was travelling in Africa 
and witnessing every day the racial 
treatment of the African people and Indian 
settlers by the Europeans, the conviction 
of the predatory character of the modern 
civilisation of the West was forced upon 
me with an increasingly painful intensity. 
It became clear to me also, that the basic 
conception of society in Europe, as a 
rivalry and a struggle for power, as a 
fierce competition rather than a mutual 
co-operation, was essentially unchristian. 
It belonged at heart to the old retaliatory 
period of man’s existence— the period of 
‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,’ 
—and was entirely inconsistent with the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. My 
conviction became all the stronger as I 
voyaged up the coast of Africa and met 
on board ship commercial travellers and 
planters and others, who discussed openly 
before me the callous exploitation that 
was still going on in every part of the 
interior. 

As I thought deeply over the problem 
pf Christianity and its place in the world, 
it seemed to me that the Christ who had 
given to mankind the Sermon on the 
‘Blount,— the Christ whom I loved and 
Worshipped,— was already on the point of 
Caving those arrogant and powerful ones, 
was saying to them,— “Woe unto you, 
beribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,’* while 
th ^ calling to himself 

“C despised and the oppressed peoples of 


the earth, in Africa, India, China and rise- 
where, and was saying to them,— 

“Conic unto me, all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn ol me, 
for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye 
shall find rest to your souls. For my yoke 
is easy and my burden is light.” 

The sacred words of this text, which 
every Christian knows, haunted me at 
this time, and I spoke from ^he pulpit, 
about t. 1 felt, as 1 had never done 
before, that the a owl -trodden peoples of 
the world were very near and dear to the 
heart of Christ, my Master. But the 
worldly-wise and the wealthy,- who 
believed in power, were rejecting Christ in 
scorn, as they had rejected him of old. 
Very soon this rejection would be 
complete. Christ would reject them. 

I had no idea how very close to its 
hour of fulfilment this rejection of the West 
had drawn. But it can now be seen by 
historical records, which are incontestably 
true, that the cup of oppression by » urope 
in other continents of the world had been 
filled to the very brim. 

The European War broke suddenly, like 
a crash of thunder, on a startled world. 
It was one of those days of judgment,— 
those ‘days of the coming ol the Son of 
Man’— which Christ himself had foretold. 
Then followed the brutalities of the war, 
which soaked the very soil of Europe with 
blood, and stained her seas. There were 
the horrors of the submarines and tha 
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mines and the trenches ; the bombs hurled 
from the air upon defenceless people ; the 
inhuman starvation blockade ; the poison 
gas ; the treacherous secret treaties ; the 
holocaust of old men pnd women and 
little children ; the devastation of God’s 
smiling earth ; the mangling of dumb 
beasts of burden. Christ was crucihed 
afresh. 

And all that the Churches, during this 
time of internecine strife and bloodshed, 
seemed able to do was to echo the 
patriotic cries of men who slaughtered 
one another. Banners that were to be 
carried on the field of battle bj fighting 
regiments were blessed by the Church. 
They were hung, on their return from the 
battlefield, with their blood-stains upon 
them, in the sanctuary of God’s temple. 
The Church bells were rung in Christian 
Churches, in the name of the Prince of 
Peace, for the bloody victories of war. 
Drifting helplessly to and fro, like some 
derelict ship, the Church swung in the 
wake of the war-tide, swaying as the tide 
swelled and turning as the tide turned. 

There were, it is true, great deeds of 
• tenderness and devotion, which were 
worthy of the name of Christ. There were 
also individuals ready to suffer for his 
name, rather than soil their hands with 
blood and their souls with the war-lust. 
But while the personal sacrifice of life 
itself was unstinted in its nobility, the 
public witness of the Churches to the 
ideal of Christ was insignificant. They 
were swept by the war-passions. No one 
from the high seat of authority had the 
insight and the courage to denounce the 
fratricidal crime that was being commit- 
ted. This was left to the literary writers 
and thfnkers,— men like Remain Kolland 
in Prance and Bertrand Russell in England. 
Among the followers of Christ, who were 
true to his name, the Society of Friends 
stood out faithfully against the war 
passion which was raging on every side. 
A tiny band of conscientious objectors 
possessed their souls in patience, counting 
it all joy to suffer in the name of Jesus. 

During this crisis, when decision of 
mind and purpose was most needed, I 
found myself wavering and doubtful,— torn 


with questionings and hesitations. For 
in the midst of that contagion of war 
excitement, the war spirit found a lodge- 
ment within me, and I could ftot wholly 
shake myself free, or altogether keep it 
under control, though my better mind 
revolted against it. By the very eagerness 
with which I followed the war news in 
the papers each day, 1 could feel its hidden 
power. Vet 1 hated it, wherever it 
appeared on the surface, and in my more 
sober moments could survey with naked 
eyes the savagery which war represented. 
1 learnt to understand the insensate folly 
of it all as a remedy for human ills. My 
whole conscious intellect and will became 
more settled, and I could gain more self- 
control. The sheer impossibility of 
winning a moral victory with the weapons 
of hate became more and more self- 
evident. The saying of the Buddha was 
like a sheet anchor to me,— 

* Evil cannot be overcome by evil, 

Evil can only be overcome by good,” 
and the words of Christ were indissolubly 
linked with these when he says,— 

“ Love your enemies ; 

Do good to those that hate you, 

That ye may be children of your 
Father which is in heaven.” 

A thousand times over, I retraced this 
ancient argument of the highest religions 
of mankind against war, and 1 found it 
true. It made me at length determine 
never to take up arms in this struggle, 
whatever might be the consequence. 

There was another thing that caused 
the truth of these great sayings of the 
ancient Scriptures to be easier for me 
to understand and follow. It was the 
fact of the common guilt of Europe in 
the plunder of the world. All that I had 
seen in Africa was vividly fresh in my 
mind. This enabled me to trace, as 1 
could not otherwise have done, the law 
of cause and effect and to get to the heart 
of the world problem. It cleared away 
from my strictly thinking mind any delu- 
sion. Europe as a whole was to ^ blame 
on account of this universal exploitation 
of the weaker peoples of the world. This 
war was Europe’s just reward. The wri- 
tings of Mr. E. D. Morel had a great citect 
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upon me in this direction, and convinced 
me by their moral cogency and sanity. 

In this larger sphere, I could understand 
that my own country was not less, but* 
more deeply involved, than that of others. 
It was not easy to acknowledge this, yet 
it had to be acknowledged. 

But the pendulum of my mind swung 
^ back to the more immediate causes of the 
*war; and here I sought to justify my 
own country. The fate of Belgium appear- 
ed so obviously clear as an issue. To-day 
I still feel its force, but not so strongly 
since I have understood what the allied 
powers did in Shantung and in Greece, 
where they in their turn invaded neutral 
territory without warning and against 
the rules of war. France again appeared 
to me then a wholly innocent victim. I 
cannot think so now. after the revelations 
recently divulged of French militarism 
and its sinister designs before the war. 

1 believed that Italy had come into the 
war by fair means. 1 know now that 
the means were foul, involving among 
other things the complete dismemberment 
of Turkey. The one thing above all others 
that troubled my conscience’ at tliat time 
was the Russian alliance. Mr. Schuster's 
book “ The Strangling of Persia’' was well 
known to me ; and 1 could not bear to 
think that my country was allied with a 
corrupt government (»f that kind. 
Thoughts such as these were continually 
distressing and disturbing me and some- 
times torturing my mind all through the 
first years of the war. For I still found, it 
hard to accept the truth with my emo- 
tional mind, that the Western predatory 
outlook on the world had been the ex- 
citing cause which had brought this final 
catastrophe on Europe. This idea was 
still somewhat new to me, and it took 
^h accepted by my '"inner 

A year after the War had started, the 
c j;ar call came to me to go out to Fiji 
along with my friend Mr. W. W. Pearson, 
were called upon to enquire into the 
of Indian indentured labour in 
1 \ acific. There I saw once more, as 

md seen before in Natal, the abomina- 
a of the coolie traffic and the hatcful- 


ness of the commercial greed of my own 
countrymen, which had in no wise been 
diminished by the calamity of the War. 

Again the consideration was forced 
upon my attention with redoubled power, 
that the economic exploitation of the 
weak all over the world was the common 
and universal vice of the West. My 
depression grew more and more intense. 
It* seemed to me, in the words of the 
Psalmist, as if the “whole earth was full 
of darkness and cruel habitations.” I 
said to myself,— “How is it possible to 
regard Germany alone as guilty, when 
the whole policy of my own country in 
the rest of the world, outside Europe, 
is based upon commercial greed ? As for 
Belgium, what could have been worse 
than the inhuman cruelty on the Congo. 
Italy’s record in Tripoli and that of France 
in Morocco tell the same story of unscru- 
pulousness. Here are the ultimate causes ; 
and Germany, with her brutal treatment 
of the llereros, in South-West Africa, is 
only one guilty party among many.” 

By this time, I had already given up my 
active ministrations as a clergyman in 
the I'stablished Cliurcli of England. 
There vere many intellectual difficulties 
which caused me finally to determine to 
abstain from exercising my orders in the 
Church. .\l)ove all, I could not tolerate 
the Athanasian Creed, with its damnatory 
clauses, so utterly contrary to the spirit of 
Christ. To utter that Creed in a Christian 
Church became to me a lie. From the 
moment that saw it clearly in that light 
I was of course bound to refrain. But 
beyond these intellectual difficulties there 
loomed always in the background the great 
moral discrepancy which 1 have already 
mentioned. It seemed to me that in order 
to follow Christ truly and sincerely in 
the moral sphere, I must take the step of 
giving up niy official position in the 
Established Church of England which 
was intimately linked up with the State. 
1 longed intensely to be free, to speak out 
freely my own mind, to act freely in every- 
thing I did, and yet 1 seemed, by accenting 
an official position in a State, Established 
Church, to have given away my birth- 
right of freedom. 
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riie figure of Christ, all through this 
time of stress and trial, became more 
central to me than ever. It began to be 
more clear to me I to quote Browning’s 
words) ‘how hard it is to be a Christian’. 

More than ever before, my mind 
turned wistfully towards India. The 
thought was constantly before me, how 
in India the great humane advance had 
been . made when men learnt truly for 
the first time that evil cannot be over- 
come by evil, but only by good, that 
love alone can conquer hate and put 
an end to war. The universal compassion 
of the Buddha had brought a new world 
into being in the East. Might it not 
be God’s will, that from India once more 
should go forth, in this hour of the 
world’s need, a new* message with a 
new living power. This thought of the 
part that India might play in the future 
history of man became a passionate and 
a burning hope. 

In the year 1910, the Poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, took me with him, along 
with Mr. \Y. \Y. Pearson, to Japan. * n 
the voyage out, I looked forward with an 
eager confidence, thinking that I should 
find a greatness of spirit in the Japanese 
people which wouhl command my reverence 
and affection. I remembered how, for 
centuries, Japan had been under the sway 
of the Buddhist I'aith, which had reached 
the Far East from India. 1 had also heard 
much about the chivalry of the Japanese 
people, and I felt that the welcome given 
to the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, would 
be supreme. 

But disillusionment and disappoint- 
ment followed. What I actually found 
was almost an exact replica of all that 
was evil in the West,— the repetition 
of those things that were bringing the 
West to utter ruin. In the Japanese Govern- 
ment schools, even the smallest children 
were taught to wear military uniform, 
to undergo military discipline and to 
learn military drill. From the tenderest 
age, the glories of war were instilled 
into their minds. War trophies and sym- 
bols of conquest over China and Russia 
weie everywhere displayed as national 
assets. The strident sounds of militarism 


were heard at every street corner. Troops 
marched here and there incessantly. The 
newspapers were furiously militant. The 
atmosphere was full of the excitement of 
war, although Japan was at that time 
outside the European struggle except 
in naval affairs. 

During the time that 1 stayed in the 
country I found more and more that 
the pure Buddhist tradition of universal 
coinpa.ssion had departed from Japan 
in the same way that the tradition 
of the Sermon on the Mount had depart- 
ed from Europe. Only here and there, 
in some remote monastery, far from the 
busy haunts of active men, had it survived. 
The life of the cities of Japan, with 
their huge war factories and ammunition 
arsenals, was as alien to the spirit of the 
Buddha as the modern predatory life 
of Europe was alien to the spirit of the 
Christ. 

One very touching incident occurred, 
that I could never forget. At the way- 
side station, in the heart of the hill 
country, the train stopped, as the Poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, passed through. 
A group of Buddhist priests, who weVe 
clad in their sacramental robes, came 
to welcome him and to offer their 
gifts. Their faces were marked with lines 
of sorrow and compassion. They were 
bearing in their hearts, the burden of 
their Master, the burden of the sorrow 
of the world. ^Around them stood groups 
of men in military uniforms,— soldiers, 
police, railway officials. But in the midst 
of the soldiers here before us there was 
a vision that seemed to come to 
us from another world,— the beautiful 
sight of the poet’s face radiant with 
sympathy and the look of reverence and 
peace on the face of the Buddhist monks. 
Here again at this wayside station 
1 seemed to see none other than the 
Christ, as I had seen him in the faces 
of the Hindu passive resistera in South 
Africa. 

The climax of the aggressive spirit of 
Japan, which had rejected the Buddha, 
came to us at last through a careless 
insolent epithet hurled at the Poet by 
the newspapers and accepted by the 
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people. He had come to the Japanese 
nation from India with infinite love in 
his heart in order to speak to them 
afresh, and to learn from them, the 
universal message of the Buddha. In the 
first weeks of his visit, when they be- 
lieved him to be the prophet of their 
own reaction against Europe, represent- 
ing the superiority of Asia, they 
received him with immense public enthu- 
siasm. It was estimated that many 
hundreds of thousands of people came out 
to welcome his arrival at Tokio Station. 
As soon as he appeared in the streets, 
his carriage was everywhere thronged. 
But when they discovered that his mes- 
sage was not racial, but universal, they 
rejected him with something akin to 
scorn. The newspapers inspired by the 
higher authorities, warned the public 
that Japan must rely on military and 
naval strength, and not pay heed to 
a messenger like the Indian "l*oet who 
came from a “defeated nation’*. The 
epithet ‘defeated’ was deliberately chosen, 
and it went home. 

My whole heart went out to India in 
that hour of outward insult. Tlic memory 
of another ‘defeated nation’ came vividly 
before me,— the Jewish people. 1 reniem- 
bered how in those days, when the Christ 
was to be born, Mary sang the song 
ol the defeated. It was a song of victory 
My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in <',od my 

Saviour, 

I'or he Iiatli regarded 
The lowliness of his haul maiden. 

I'or he that is mighty hath 

magnified nic. 

And holy is his name. 

lie hath shewed sticngtli with his arm. 
11c hath scattered the proud 

In the imagination of their lieart. 
lie hath put down the mighty 

from their seats, 
And hath exalted the humble and meek. 
^ hath filled the hungry with 
\ things, 

j »d the rich lie hath sent empty away. 

wif] 1 '' Japan. 

l‘^tviblc rule in l ormosa and 
and her intrigues in China, was 


not on the side of the oppressed but on 
the side of the oppressors. She had 
become eijual with Europe in rapacity 
and earth hunger. 

I was obliged to leave the Poet, who 
went on to America, and I returned alone 
to India. On the voyage my thoughts 
were engaged with the one problem of the 
part played by religion in the world’s 
history. What had been its efi'ect in the 
past ? What would be its effect in days 
to come ? What was its central theme ? 
Where was its unity to be found ? 

During this voyage, and on a later 
voyage, I visited the Malay Archipelago. 
Borolmdur, in the Island of Java,— the 
Hill of the (jreat Buddha,— was a revela- 
tion to me. I spent some days there all 
alone on one of these voyages. It was 
quite possible to lecall, wliile traversing 
these galleries of sculpture round the 
hill-top, the wonderful story of the past 
which they portrayed. The history of 
man in the past ages gained a new signi- 
ficance. It became clear to me that the 
Buddhist Movement had humanised the 
Hast in the earlier ages of the world, in 
the same w^ay that the Christian move- 
ment had humanised the West. In each 
instance, the message that had wrought 
tliis spiritual miracle had been essentially 
one, though the forms ol expression had 
been different. ■ It had been the message of 
the supreme beauty of h've as mightier 
than force : of forgiveness as greater than 
retaliation ; of pure goodness itselt as the 
only cotuiucror of evil. 

These words and phrases, by them- 
selves, might have been no more than 
pious platitudes. But through the person- 
alities of tliose w’ho spoke them, -the 
Buddlia and the Clirist,— the greater part 
of the w'orld had been changed and 
liumanitv had advanced. 

It wa.s true that the giant forces of 
evil had rolled hack in Hast and West 
alike. There was at the present time the 
danger of a set-back for many centuries, 
so deadly was the evil of the World War. 
Vet even now was it not possible that 
India might oiuc more send forth to the 
world a living voice tliat should stir tlic 
hciUl of man alscsh 
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After returning to India, I was obliged 
to take other voyages to distant parts of 
the world. In the Pacific, I found that 
the exploitation which I had painfully 
witnessed before, had grown worse than 
ever. (Jn two successive voyages to 
Africa I saw with my own eyes how the 
oppression both of the Africans and of the 
Indians was increasing. But in Uganda 
I saw also the beautiful service of love, 
which the Christian missionaries there 
had performed. 1 stayed with them and 
was nursed by them when I was sick and 
ill. The thought came to me again and 
again, that the story of their lives was 
singularly parallel to that 'which was 
written in stone by the sculptors at 
Borobudur, who had depicted the glorious 
work of the early Buddhist missionaries 
in the Island of Java. Just as those 
Buddhist monks and nuns had gone forth 
all over Eastern Asia in order to humanise 
the dark places of the earth, so Central 
Africa, which had been never reached by 
the Buddhist movement, had been waiting 
during all these centuries for the pure 
service of love which now at last these 
Christian missionaries were ready to olYer. 

The War in Europe dragged on to its 
bitter end, and the infamous Treaty of 
Versailles followed, bringing to the Western 
world a Carthaginian peace. Gradually 
my own hopes of any great spiritual re- 
formation in the West, which should 
imply a change of heart, began to grow 
more distant. The West was exhausted 
not only materially, but spiritually. It was 
therefore with an anxious and eager expec- 
tation that I witnessed the rise of the Non- 
co-operation movement in India, with 
Ahimsa as its watchword and creed. The 
time is still too near and the movement 
too recent forme.to continue niy narra- 
tive farther and give a clear impression 
of the effect which it has had upon my 
inner mind. I can only sav bridly that 
my expectations have not yet been fulfilled, 
and I long for a less narrowly national 
expression of the truth than that which 1 
have seen. It may be that the movement 
itself will be raised by the power of 
suffering into a higher sphere and through 
its service of the depressed and despised 


classes become universal in its humanity. 
It may be that the first passions 
of resentment against the foreigner will 
subside and the spirit of love will gain 
its later victories. But this the future will 
decide. 

Meanwhile there are those in the West 
and East alike who see the imminent 
danger of civilisation crumbling in the 
dust ; those who know that the only 
remedy lies in men throwing away all 
narrow nationalisms both of race and of 
creed and meeting together as men ; 
those who seek to love and to serve huma- 
nity itself. Raja Kammohan Roy with 
prophetic eyes saw this and understood it 
all a century ago. Kabir saw this also and 
understood in his own day. But their 
words and their lives did not find at 
the time their proper and congenial soil. 
Today we read about them a id marvel at 
their insight and their greatness. 

It may be that very soon we shall be 
compelled to listen to the voice of reason 
and religion by the very disasters that 
are overtaking humanity. We shall be 
compelled, by force of circumstance, to re- 
cognise that the world of man must either 
come together, or perish. We shall sec 
how very small and provincial, compared 
with the greatness of the whole, our pre- 
vious outlook on humanity has been : how 
small also, in proportion, has been our 
idea of God Himself. We shall find it 
literally and exactly true, that in the one 
Body of Humanity, when one member 
sufiers all the members suffer with it : 
that it is impossible for one member 
to get rich at the expense of another, 
without bringing destruction both to it- 
self and to the whole body. Such ideas, 
when seen as truths, which cannot be 
disputed, will imply a vast transvalua- 
tion of values. Perhaps the very disasters 
which have come to the world in our own 
generation, and the unbearableness of 
human life on this crowded planet under 
any other conditions, will cause the truth 
at last to come home to the minds ot 
average men. 

But what is needed most of all, v 
victory for humanity is to be won quickly, 
before ruin becomes irretrievable and a 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN TUB HAMA V ANA AGB 


0 1*' alt the vast sacred literature of the 
Hindus— and the great epics and the 
mythologies come as much under that 
'i*-* 2 Jcription as the Vedas and the Upanishads 
— there is no portion which affords more 
'ix.dted pleasure to the modern student than 
die Raniayana of Vulmiki. As he goes 
f'irjugh tlie mellifluous verse^^ of the groat 
«pic> and the exquisite story unfolds itself 
before* bis admiring vit.*on, however critical 
II. iv ho his outlookj he meets with little 
'’iiicli, from the enlightened standpoint of 
■'.‘odern ethics, desej ves his reprobation. Ail 
through the nan.itiye the stately dignity of 
:ht: main characters is maintained unimpaired 
‘ there 4«' almost nothing .to mar the sus- 
lAined elevation of our feelings. If any epic 
•n'er written in any language captivates our 
i 'lagiiu^on by sublimity and grandeur, the 
Kamayana is that epic. Kxcept in a very 
tew in.sUnces, e g., the .^laying of Bali and of 
S<vm}juiai, the sudra saint, and the tinvordeal 
banishment of Sila, for all of which 
iurlilicalion may be found in the pre>ater.: 
<'.t;toms and morality of the limes, every 
^>ord ind act of Rama corresponds to what 
■le would expect of the perfect royal )iero, 
ul there is absolute!)' nothing in the por- 
* til jf the-grandest creation of Sanskrit epic 
j/x-ry, Queen SiU, as painted by the 
itmnorlal Valmiki, which is not entirely in 
keeping with the high idea which the reader 
forms in his mind of this beau iVt j/ of Indian 
'voinanjiiood. The Ramayaoa abounds in 
^Jiquisite poftic touches, superb imageries, 
and in dtscriptions which reveal the depth 
of the poet-» hm of; nature. * A b:ue . ariUi 
in the fqicitout choice' ti expressions, the 
yerv soul -^-iiqbility loAhe treatment of the 
high theiim:lK[>' wh epic is so full, the 

#ud moderation of 
, 'ij;oufHiiptIip^ai' ? sense of 


pioporiion in the d'.etb and utterances of his 
principal creations, i sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of contrasted characlers like Hama and 
Ravana,* and a* mastery in tin' skilful group* 
ing of subordinate characters likj T^akstnana^ 
Bharaia, Hibhisana, Hanuinana. each a noble 
»igurc in his own sphere, which point to a 
genius of the very tirst order The perusal 
of the great poem is indetid an act which, 
judged by the test of purity of thought and 
elevation of seiilinu’Tit and tiie moral uplift 
which follow=» in its train, it is not an exag- 
geration to characterise, as it has been 
characterised hy the Hindus all through the 
ages, ah rf.digxou*? in the liighest and best 
sense. ^ • 

T!ie pr sent writer, jn making a critical 
study of tile .'-oiia! life of the ancient Hindus 
as seen through their literature, sacred and 
profane, his had to say many unpleasant 
truths regarding l:js hoary ancestors, But 
if there is one classic before which the critic 
must bare his head in mule reverence, it is 
the epic my cxce/Icurt^ the Ramayana. 

It was Kama’s proud l.K)ast that he would 
not devial'j from the promise* he had made, 
to his royal father, even if the moon should 
•lose her loveliness, the Ifini.tlayas should 
give up li^dr frigidity, or the ovuan should 
exceed her limits,-* Truly could l^ina iu ao 
excess of exaltalioii, say to I ak&mana, ‘Not 
all brothers are like Bli<irata, nor all sons 
like ntyself, nor all friends like you/* But 
every noble crown, in the words of Carlylet 
is in this w orld a crown of thorns, andi . ap U 
was fated that Rama should lead a ^fe of 
sorrow and should never be bapp^, as 
predicted of him by the sage Durbasha whea 
King Dasaratba wanted the latter to roaji! 
bis son's future.* The profound: sorrbw: atSi 
pity, for the sttickeu bird which vrellc^ Ajp 
in the boi^om of Valmiht and taHcd fortli 
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a ^metrical, outburst, the. first attempt at 
vmifiq^ion. in the Sanskrit language, waa - 
aiso the mo/t/ of the epic tragedy which 
Vahniki comnosed uitder orders of Brahma 
in the same ’rhymed couplet.* Many volumes 
may he written on this noble epic, dealing 
wijtn all the principal characters in it, but 
I shall advert only for : a moment, to the 
central figure, the tragic queen Sita, one 
of the subTimest personalities that ever wore 
a crown. 

. The delicacy of touch in delineating her 
character strikes us at once. We feel at 
every' step that we are being ushered into 
the presence of a rare nature, free, so far as 
is humanly possible, from the grossness of 
the flesh, one habitually dwelling in the 
pure empyrean whence all great souls draw 
their inspiration. Sita, the devoted consort 
of Kama who was like the ocean in gravity 
and Lue mountain in patience,^ was the 
highsouled lady who always followed him - 
like his shadow.* Exiled in' Havana’s Asoka 
grove, beautiful .though unadorned, she 
looked like tragedy personified, reverence 
QUtriged, hope disappointed, worship deprived 
of her clues, eflulgence darkened, a cold 
tobgue of fire,® She was however protected 
by her .spiritual fervour, and the faithful 
Hanuihana fej^ assured that all was well with 
her, for fire does not burn fire.^^’ When a 
tit of depression would overtake her in her 
solitary confinement, thoughts of Hama and 
Laksmana, and of her own high descent, 
wotdd re.*:train her from laying violent hands 
old herself.** When Hanumana offered to 
carry her on his shoulders across the sea to 
Rama's camp, she steadily refused, saying 
that it was up to Rama to rescue her by the 
^rength of his own right arm/* and Kama 
wa^ also of the same opinion.*” The proud 
cohiempt with "which she repudiated the « 
addresses of Havana is very forcibly expressed 
in the following burning words of indigna- 
tion : 'It is as impossible for you to think 
of laving violent .hands on me as for a 
Cbandala to touch the sacrificial altar sancti- 
fied by Vedic verses uttered by Brahmins and 
surrounded b) holy vessels ,of service.*^* 
Aftep the fall of Lanka, when the faintest 
suspicion of her virttie cloud^, for the noUce, 
the mind of Ramai dignity and reserve of 
ker is entirely worthy of her : ‘Why 

■ thou such unseemly • things, so 
gj^lating to tlie ear,' like a mere common 
E^g£|Ures$jD*g a h'dn-Arytli Ukekimscdf » 


Then she went through tbe'ordeal, when the 
God of Fire appeared and assured Rama, 
‘This great laay Is protected by her own 
inner fir^, and Havana could not overcome 
her, just as the ocean cannot exceed its 
limits.*** Again and again does the same 
metaphor, indicating her invincible spirit, her 
indomitable strength of'*^ character, occur 
The great Maithlli is like a daz/Iing tongue 
of fire, like the brilliant ray of ihe'^uti.** 
The spirit of King Dasaratha appears and 
• says : *0 my beloved daughter, the virtue*) 

that adorn your noble chaiacter are rare 
indeed'** Emerging victorious from the 
ordeal, Sita admini*>ters another dignified 
icbuke to her royal husband which is entirely 
111 keeping with the estimate we have learnt 
to form of her. ‘Mv Ix^rt,* says she, *is alont 
within my control, and it is entirely thine. I 
have no control over my body, Sf» what could 
1 do to protect it from insult It^you hd\e 
not learnt to know me, e\en by the long 
ycRta we have grown up together in mutual 
love and regard, then indeed am I lost ' ' ’’ 
1 he banishment of Sita. which, together wiin 
her lire-ordcal, .'»re regarded by many a-* 
the greatest blots on Kama’s character, acr 
dictated purely by a desire to sacrifice hii 
personal happiness to the welfare, and con- 
ciliate the good opinion, of his subjef^^ 
deeply convinced as he was of the immacuUt'' 
chistitv of his» apouse *What the king 
does, that do his subiects imilatg'/* 
thought Hama, though in his heart oi In art ^ 
he knew that Sita was pure in soul ap*l 
wholly virtuous We must remember lliat 
Hamad subsequent conduct was entirely on 
a par with this high conception of Sita 
unsullied character, Tor in an age when U wa*- 
the usual custom loi kings to take mam 
wives.** Rama did not marrv fgam after 
Ska’s exile to the hermiUge ol Valmiki, and 
performed Ids numerous loyal sacrifices with 
a golden image ol Sita for hfs consort.'* * 

Our aim, however, in this short article i** 
not to descant cn the literary merits of the 
epic or analyse the characters of the hero 
and the heroine, but to dwell on those feature-* 
of the sodaHife of the w which strike us 
as worthy of note* To bmn ageln w ith the 
ever*blessed name of Stta, phe was eightwn 
years of age, and her hnihand was twenty- 
five veari old, at .Hie time. of their 
w'hich seenos CO.^?e jP**®*^ * kir 
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oxorhitant xlowrles that. Sita's bride price 
xvis valour, and that he who could break the 
trrcat bow of Siva was alone permitted to 
aspire to her hand.*" It was indeed a race 
(if heroes which forms the appropriate theme 
,,i the jfreat epic. Mven the roiigli sea 
herame calm at the sight of Kivana-' 
whose iron temperament is best described 
in his own words : * My invariable charac- 

I eristic is, though I may break in twain, 

I shall never bend.'*'^ Laksmana's ringing 
words to Rama were — it is only the man who 
is >veak . and has gone under who resigns 
himself to fate.*** 

\'ery remarkable descriptions of the royal 
cities of Ayodhya and Lanka are to be 
found in the second and lifth books of the 
Kainayana. They reveal a mighty civilisa- 
tion, which had readied the very acme of 
material prosperity, where the arts and 
sciences were applied to minister to comforts 
and luxuries of every kind that the imagina- 
tion can conceive. We read of arcades, 
avenues, colonnades, arches, promenades, 
.squares, rows of ‘cloud-cipped’ buildings, 
uell-watcrcd streets lined with shady trees, 
temples, council chambers, towers, show-rooms 
and shops, residences of wealthy citizens, 
illuminated roads decorated with Hags, 
festoons and buntings. ““ We read of the 
king's palace, with extensive grounds, and 
the ladies’ apartments with their several 
soriions, containing pleasure-gardens, mena- 
i;eries. and lakes, and beautifully painted 
and c.arved woodwork.** 'Fhe cities of 
\vodhya and Lanka were guarded by guns 
aiul armed cavalry.*- The city of Lanka, 
situated on the cre'^t of a high hill, was 
really a marvel of architectural grandeur. 
I’.ivillions studdeil with gold and jewels, 
rrysial palaces, groves and gardens adorned 
with art-galleries, dining and drinking saloons, 
fernories, playgrounds and pleasances, arti- 
Ikial hillocks, fountains and streams, music- 
h'llls, studs, — ever) thing conducive to a 
rclined and pleasant life here on eaith, was, 
t') fact, to be seen congregated in the golden 
of Ravaiia.’* In the centre of the royal 
palac<; was the vast seraglio, whose grandeur 
‘l(Ties description. Around the soft down 
1*^(1 the magnificent coverings of tlie royal 
fragrant with incense and decked with 
^harming garlands, were artfully contrived 
*gures of beautiful women fanning the 
The descriptions of sleeping ladies 
iheir delicate beauty, the jewellery they 


wore, the musical instruments lying by 
their bedside, transport the reader to a 
fairyland of ethereal dreams.***® 

The city of .\yodhya abounded in theatres 
and recreation-hall.s for the use of ladies."* 
On the occasion of the installation of Rama 
to the heirship to the throne, there was a 
vast concour.se of actors, dancers, and 
musicians in the capital. *^ On the way to 
the palace Rama was bestrewn with flowers 
showefted by ladies in gala dress from the 
window.s."'* From these and other allusions 
in the Rarnayana we find that ladies in those 
ancient days took a not inconsiderable part 
in the public life of the city, and had various, 
recreations provided for their entertainment. 
That music and dancing were among the 
familiar accomplishments of highborn ladies 
would appear from references to be found 
everywhere in the epics, the Puranas, and 
the ’ dramas. From chapter VII of the 
Adbhuta Rarnayana we learn that Rukmini 
and Jamba vati, two of the queens of Krishna, 
learnt music for a period of two years, of 
both the vocal and instrumental kind, from 
the celestial musician Narada. Queens had 
their ‘anger rooms,’**® to which they would 
retire out of pi(jue when they fell out with 
their royal lovers, and they would not come 
out from their retirement until they were 
propitiateil, sometimes, as in the case of 
King Dasaratha, by touching their feet, a 
sign of the most abject humi iation.*® Among 
the festive preparaHons for the investiture 
of Rama, were parties of dancing girls, and 
according to the custom of the times, 
bejewelled prostitutes.*' who were orderecl 
to make themselves merry in the second 
division of the royal seraglio.*® 

I’rince Bharala, summoned to .Vyodhya 
on the demise of his father, arriving at 
the outskirts of the city found the groves 
and villas deserted by pleasure-seeking ladies 
and gentlemen, nor did he find the leading 
men going in and out as usual on elephants, 
horses and in carriages, nor hear the mighty 
din of the populous city from afar, and so 
he suspected that something was ami.ss.^'* 
In a drama of the poet Rhasa, who flourished 
long before Chanakva ,and Panini, there 
is a more graphic (fescription of Bharata's 
entrance into the city. .Alighting in the 
suburbs for a little rest, he espied a temple 
which he entered, in which there were 
.<tatues of his departed ancestors. He made 
obeisance to the images, and was admiring 
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the marvellous dexterity of the sculptor 
who had given such lifelike motion and 
expression to his stone models, when sud- 
denly he observed * the latest addition to 
the collection, his father's statue, and under- 
stood in a moment that the king was no 
more.** The plastic arts must have been 
in a very high state of development to 
call forth the exclamation quoted in the 
footnote. 

On the demise of King Da^^aiatha, his 
body was not immediately cremated, as 
none of the princes were present, but was 
embalmed and preserved in oil against the 
arrival of Bharata.* ’* We learn from a simile 
used by Sita that Caesarean operations used to 
be performed by skilful surgeons.* ® Poisoning 
of wells and tanks and even of fruit hearing 
trees to prevent the march of the enemy, is 
not a recent German invention, hut was an 
ancient mode of warfare well known to the 
Rakshasas.** Arrived on the seacoast, the 
monkey-army of Rama ( supposed to stand 
for the non-Aryans of Southern India ) carried 
huge slabs of stone with the aid of mecha- 
nical contrivances for building the bridge 
to Lanka, while a large number of monkeys 
were engaged in measuring the perpendi- 
cular elevation of the bridge with the plumb 
line.*'* 

Even when Lanka was denuded of 
heroes and the city was making its last 
stand, Havana took good care to guard 
the courts of justice.* ** From the days of 
Havana downwards, the fall of princely 
dynasties and even of the Hindu power 
everywhere in India was facilitated by blood 
feuds among near kinsmen, and Havana 
could rightly point to their mutual jealousies 
as a time-worn characteristic of universal 
application.*^ Havana’s politic advice to 
Bibhisana accordingly was, even if strangers 
be well-endowed and kinsmen be without 
virtues, the latter are to be preferred, for 
once an alien always an alien.** But 
Bibhisana, the disregard of whose sage 
counsels led to Havana’s downfall, might 
well reply to his august brother, in the 
words of Maricha, that those who habitually 
speak what is pleasant to the ear are cheap 
enough, while the speaker and listener of 
unpleasant but wholesome truths are equally 
rare.** 

The monkey general of Rama was fully 
cognisant of the rules of civilised warfare, 
and took every care to see that the towns 


through which his army passed were not 
ravaged by it.** Rama laid down the law.s 
of war thus : He who is not fighting, or 
prays for mercy, or seeks shelter, or is in 
hiding, or has lost his senses, or is running 
away, should not be attacked.** Similarly 
we read elsewhere that envoys may not ho 
killed,*^ and that female life is sacred among 
all kinds of animals.** Rama enjoined thj 
performance of Havana’s funeral on the 
ground that hostility lasts only till death 
and should not be pursued into the grave. 

When king Dasaratha conceived tin; 
idea of installing Rama as heir to thn 
throne, he took counsel of his ministers, 
and feudatory princes, among whom were 
Aryans and Mlecchas, and chiefs of’ the hill 
tribes.’^ On the death of Dasaratha, tin* 
leiding Brahmins who were the ‘king- 
makers’, assembled to nominate a successor 
to the throne.*'* In the Maha-Govinda- 
Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya we find 
that on the demise of king Disampati, the 
‘kingmakers' anointed his son Renu as 
the king.** When the army of Rama 
was encamped on the outskirts of Lanka, 
Havana called a council of war to decide 
on his course of action.*'* All this would 
go to show that the royal power was f.ir 
from absolute, though in the second boe.lc 
we have a remarkable description of the 
anarchical state of things prevailing in a 
kinglcss state which is worthy of Hobbes 
himself. Peace and order vanishes from the 
realm, the morals are polluted, heretical 
opinions gain the ascendancy, the army 
loses its cohesion and strength, the line 
arts, dancing and musical entertainments, 
and associations for the well-being of the 
state cannot flourish, temples and gardens 
cease to be built or laid out, public assem- 
blies are no longer organised, orators me 
not honoured, right rlealing among men 
becomes extinct, well-dressed ladies cannol 
make excursions on foot or in carriages to 
the public gardens in the evenings, nor 
can men lake long rides in coaches or on 
horseback, nor philosophers hold discourses 
in their academic groves, nor merchant‘s 
carrying merchandise from far and near 
safely travel on their journeys, aor culti- 
vators live in peace.*' The type of civili- 
sation of which we get a glimpse incidenta ; 
in this passage is as far removed Irom 
the proverbial simplicity of the golden ag'- 
as the advanced civilisation of our own days- 
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When the Brahman Javali recapitulated 
;ie familiar arguments of Indian materialistic 
hilosophy in order to induce Rama to give 
p his determination to go to exile and 
scend the throne of Ayodhj^a, they had no 
ifect whatsoever on him. — Some of Javali’s 
(tionalistic arguments would bear repetition. 

• phe funeral feasts to commemorate our 
’.icestors only deplete our own store, with- 
,it doing any good to their spirits. If food 
.Mten by one enures to the benefit of another, 
t;ien a dinner in honour of an absent person 
night to satisfy his hunger, but it does not. 
f easts, worship of Gods, sacrifices, ascetic 
vows, are all prescribed by the clever authors 
oi our scriptures in order to make us open 
oiir purse-strings. There is, in fact, no other 
world, so follow that which can be appreliend- 
efl by the senses, setting your back on that 
which can only be inferred by the philosophic 
rtiasOn.’®* But thoujjh these specious argu- 
ments were lost on Rama, for the majority 
of common people worldly pleasures had the 
same attraction then as now. From the days 
of the Kathopanishad'^ * bad men have ever 
preferred the pleasant to the good, and the 
path of material prosperity which Nachiketa 
abjured. In the Adhyatma Ramayana we 
read : Wealth is uncertain like the shadow, 
youth impermanent like the waves of the sea. 
sexual joys like a dream, life is short — yet 
people are addicted to these things.** 

We seldom get any mention of dogs in 
Sanskrit literature, though allusions to horses 
bred in Sind, Balkh, Caniboj''® and other 
provinces, is common enough, hut among the 
presents given bv King .\swapati to his 
nephew Hharata, we find both horses and 
fierce-looking dogs."** Among the animals 
killed for food by Rama during his exile with 
Sita and Laksmana, were iguanas and 
hoars." ^ The sage Hharadwaja offered pigs, 
p-acocks and fowl for food and alcoholic 
beverages for drink to the army of Bharata.*'* 
Ihe sage Vasistha welcomed the army of 
'* iswamitra with various kinds of wine."'^ 
later on, they fell out, and a fierce 
hillle raged between them, Wasistha was 
• I’l aculously assisted bv a huge army of Sakas, 
■ ‘vanas, Palliavas [Persians], MIecchas, 
'"•‘haras, Kiratas, Cambojas.^® On his 
= '^irn from Lanka to his capital, Rama used 
»egale Sita with fermented drinks and 
>ury meals. In the Adhyatma Ramayana. 

■ T^er VI, Sita, while crossing the Ganges, 
' 'ed an offering of meats and wines to the 
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sacred river on her return from exile. After 
taking leave of the Nishada king Guha, the 
three royal exiles ate meat and slept under a 
tree. 

When Rama resolved to perform the 
Rajashuya sacrifice after his installation as 
king, Bharata wisely warned him of the 
dangers attending it, and said that as it would 
lead to keen rivalry among the contending 
kings for hegemony, and ultimately bring 
about their destruction, Rama should not be 
the instrument for the depopulation of the 
world. Rama had to admit the truth of this 
observation, and gave up his resolve, saying 
that whatever leads to the distress of the 
people should be eschewed, and that wise 
words, coming even from children, should be 
accepted." * But forthwith he decided upon 
performing the Aswamedha sacrifice,^* of 
which Tod‘* truly says : “Of its fatal results 
we have many historical records, from the 
first dawn of Indian history to the last of its 
princes, Prithwiraj. The Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata, and the poems of Chund, all 
illustrate the imposing rile and its fatal 
results.’’ Among the sacrifices performed by 
king Rama weie innumerable Go-medha (cow) 
sacrifices."* The Aswamedha sacrifice was 
performed by king Dasaratha with a view to 
remove the barrenness of his queen. We 
learn ffon the Ramayana* * that birds, beasts, 
reptiles, and fish of various kinds were offered 
at the sacrifice and that Queen Kousalya 
with the other wives of the King of lower 
castes, spent a night with the sacrificial horse, 
rhe object of this nocturnal vigil was to 
bestow fertility on the principal queen."* 
The ceremonies performed in the steed, the 
mantras uttered, the colloquies and the 
pleasantries in which the priests as well as 
the ladies took part, as detailed in the 
Vajasanevi Samhita, are loo gross to be 
described in words."" We also learn from 
the same source that as many as (mg different 
kinds of animals had to be killed in the 


Aswamedha sacrifice."" 

In the Ramayana we hnd the system of 
four castes firmly established. In the city of 
Ayodhva. they 'were engaged in performing 
their respective functions with strict adher- 
ence to the law"'’ For the sin of aspiring 
to sainthood by practising austerities, the 
Sudra ascetic Sambuka had to sacrifice his 
life at the hands of Rama.*^ Viswamitra, 
finding himsell ignominiously routed by the 
sage Vasistha. exclaimed : ‘ Shame to the 
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physical prowess of the Kshatrias ! It is the 
Brahman’s spiritual strength which alone 
deserves that name.”®* And yet the relations 
between the high and low castes seem to have 
been cordial enough. Rama had an intimate 
friend in Guha, a Nishada chief, his 'a/fer 
ago\ sprung from the very lowest caste,®** 
and miracles like those performed by \'asistha 
apart, which made X’iswaniitra an aspirant 
for Brahimnhood, the spiritual might of the 
priestly caste was but a poor protection 
against the physically strong. The Munis of 
the forest of Dandaka appealed to Rama for 
protection on the ground of their utter help- 
lessness, saying that they had become as 
incapable of self-defence as the babe 
unborn.®^ Ravana, it may not be generally 
known, was a Brahmin by caste, of the lineage 
of the sage Pulastya. although a Rakshasa by 
race.®* The N'edas were diligently studied 
in the city of Lanka."** Ravana liatl Rralimin 
wives.® ^ The priestly profession was regard- 
ed as degraded and blameworthy. Knowing 
that Rama, the Supreme Being, would be 
born in the Ik.shvaku dynasty, and wishing 
to come in touch with him, Vasistha adopted 
that profession albeit he knew it to be degrad- 
ed and vile. Thus did \'asistha in the 
Adhyatma Ramayana try to explain away 
the humiliation he felt at being a Purohila, 
even though of the royal family.®® In this 
connection it may be recalled that in the 
Samhitas, a Devala Brahmin whose duty it 
is to worship the temple gods, is invariably 
regarded as degraded and unfit to be invite^I 
.at a funeral repast,® ' That these artificial 
di-^tinctions and orders of precedence are 
absolutely without value will appear from the 
fact, if any were needed in support of so 
obvious a proposition, that the greatest saint 
of modern Bengal, Paramhamsa Ramakrishna, 
belonged professionally to this order of 
Brahmins. 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF THE BENARES SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


I N course of my survey of antiquities in 
Hcnares and its en\ irons, I explored a 
number of rare sculptures hitlierto un- 
known for tlieir novel types, some of which 
were described in my paper called “Benares 



. No. I. 

•Krishna Stealing Butter ( Kushan Period ) 
I'roin Hcnare*’. 


Iconographical Notes”.* A great many of 
them still remain to be worked at and 



Fig. No. jA. 

.•\ Parting Scene 
( Kushan Period ) 

Fr('m Sonar piira, Benares. 

* Journal of Tot Tnited Provinces Historical 
Society, n):?i ( Longmans, Green \ Co.; 
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Fig. So. 2B. 

A Parting Scene ( Kushan Period ) 

From Sonarpura, Penares. 

properly identified. All these sculptures are 
valuable from every standpoint : icono- 
graphic, artistic and mythological. Out of 
the lot, I choose to-day some important ones 
for detailing here with the help of illustrations. 
All that I have said in my article on the 
“Benares School of Sculpture” will be found 
to have an apposite application to these 



Fig. No. 

R.'idha- Krishna ( Karly Gupta Period ) 
h’rom Benares. 

examples. The dress, the ornament, the 
technique, the stature of the figures, the 
proportion of height in respect to breadtli 
will mark a distinction, which is absolutely i 
native growth of Benares. Benares, as 
cultural home of early times, developed .i 
School of Sculpture, of which signs arr 
abundantly manifest in the sculpture^ 
described lielow, I know not of similai 
sculptures found elsewhere to closely drav’. 
any comparison with. Thus, in most ca^es. 
they may stand isolated until further explora 
tion should bring to light identical types. 

Now, let us describe the illustration;' 
seriatim. 

No. I. An alto-relievo found by ni. 
friend Rai Krisnadas at Benares. It show 
YaiodS, the foster mother of Sri KriJ^hna 
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I^ig. No. 4. 

Hara-Gouri. i’'roin Bontires. 

churning butter and Krishna, a child, stealing 
ii out of the pot. Fwo young milk-maids 
(Gopis) are standing with milk-pots on their 
heads. The sculpture appears to be very 
ancient, probably of the Kuslian or the early 
(lupta age. Sri Krishna figure of .such an 
early time has not been di.scovered anywhere 
before. 'Fhe child Sri Krishna with curly 
h cks crawling up without the knowledge of 
\asoda and stealthily putting his small hand 
iaio the pot beautifully .shows hero the mis- 
chievous habit of his younger days. How the 
•I'Ust of so early a time has succeeded 
iu depicting this scene with wonderful 
p. turalism and with a true artistic merit can 
hy best judged by all art critics. T<» us, it is 
■■;-‘>ply splendid ! The details are few and 
‘ y- outlines are broad anil smallest in number 
‘ d an artist can think of, yet the effect has 
; satisfactory. The looks of the three 
‘ •'OS is uniformly one of earnest duty. 
^ y are quite unmindful of what Sri Krisna 
i Judged from the artistic 

yyivl-point, it has few parallels among the 
“1 ^^'rclievo Sculptures of India. The 
" ■ stature, a proportion peculiar to the 


Benares School is also remarkable in all these 
figures. 

No. 2. (A) & iB). — I wo obelisks showing 
a male and a female in each panel. It 
presumably depicts some story in stone. 
These two broken pieces, made of fine-grained 
sand-stone coloured red, have been found out 
by me at SonSrpuri in the city. It appears 
that the male figure is one of a prince, who is 
parting from his wife for a distant military 
campaign. The lower panel shows him in 



Pig. No. 5. 

Sury I «-’r tbc Son-god ( Kushan Period ) 
1 ‘roni OniU.'ireswar, Benares. 
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military dress with short trousers and a da>»ger 
tied to his belt. The lower panel of (B) 
also shows a parting scene, riicn in the upper 
panel of ( A ), as the story continue-^, they 
are clearly shaking hands with each other 
I'hen the upper portion ol (B) shows finally 
the prince going away from his beloved. 
The entire column is missing, and thus we 
arc not (juiie able to follow the connecting 



Ti^'. No. 6 . 

Surya, the Sun-god ( Karly Gupta i^cTiocl ) 
I'roiii Benares. 


links of the story. From comparison ol 
those s( ulpiurcs with those of the ancient 
slone-relicls of India, we can assign thei' 
to the Kushan or Farly (iiipta Period. 

No. V A .sculpture representing ll* 
stamling figures of Karlha and Krishna, ''t 
first sight, it appears to be the figures »’i 
Hara-fbiuri. But that identification ha.s t i 
be given up for several considerations. I: 
the first place, the male figure has no symbo 
of Siva nor lias he four bands. 'I he postu: 
of the couple is also not in favour of th; 
identification. On the other hand, the thii 
locks of the main figure, his bending postu- 
[Bamkinta 7haf), tlie amorous attitude of 
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Ao. a. 

A (loddcss ( I.atc (lupta I’criod ) 
K^ave very lilile doubt that it 

nt/>a 


y.r-Wn 

^ ^'■'iiidra 
son I in IT 

I . o 

pr, ,,'rveii "i® '=* forlun.1 

lii 'i oni • ^ ^ form a 1 

I'll" :inoi'""i iierit of llie pi 

ro,;.,.. botiv of PSrvati ir 

A:;,„ 'y”"'** ‘■einind one of the lino 

"le KaiidSs has .lesrri 

IfriMi ,• ' bnibs of (iauri as she 
|tun, by day. Now one i 

I sever,.: ® of the bull. I haves 

_ _ Sires of a bull nnrlnr the Ih 


of \Ssudeva Sri Kris 

1 his is a broken sculpture re 
the seated type of llara-G; 
ligun 

... r .v; ■■ can iorm ; 

’ in 7""i ^ '® “ftfstic merit of the 


Oaur group, but such a rcali.stic figure of bull 

in ?n dewlaps, recumbent 

in an ta.sy posture has never met my eyes 
before. A little Oanesa is sitting at one 
KirfML.'^ * Standing figure of a child, probably 

o^f S rr ‘be seat 

free from the 

barbarous profu.sion and signs of the late 
decadent art of the medireval period, mav be 
assigned to the early Gupta Period. 

Xo. 5. .\ standing figure of .Surva, found 
at Omkaresvar near RSjghat in ' Benares. 

he figure had to be dug out of the earth 
™d=, uhlol, U I,, h,,w“ .p S 

evel ™ '■''rr ■” ‘.I’' I to..; 

miire tir'i V"; b'ffb ornamental 
l itre flanked by a plain halo. It wears a 

hne necklace, earrings and a pair of long 
boots (or hoses) usual to the figures o1 
i'urya. The right hand is broken off. 'I he 



riiT. No. t). 

Oancing G.inesh.i ( L.itc Gupta Period ) 
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Kri»dari-The goddess of Fan^ &ie“ce f^c, ( I.ote Gupta Period ) 
i^ram Bhelupura, Benares. ^ ^ 


!eft hand holds some sun-flowers (Heliotrope ?; 
On the waist, are two belts, one for the cloth 
and another for holding a sword, which is 
shown in the next figure. 'I'he Sun-God is 
attended by two smaller figures, on both sides 
undoubtedly of Danda (on the left) and Kundi 
(on the right) as the ancient iconographic 
literature has prescribed for his image. In 
the sculpture in question have not flocked 
other subordinate figures as found in later 
Sun-G^ figures. The image is also conspi- 
cuous by the absence of the seven horses 
associated with such figures.* All this is due 
to its simple and early form, which fact is 
confirmed by a very ancient style of art 
clearly represented by the sculptor. 

* For further topics and details, Vide 

ins "s™''/ Spink & Co!) and a 

on th6 Sun Images in the “Rupam” by Si Nahni 
Kante Bhattasali, ma. Mr. G. R. liJnW nat 
«Hindu^Astronomical Deities” conlributeifto 
S. B. (New Series), vol. XVI, 1920. No. ^,,1 ijsi'A 
of iconog ra ph ical matter. ‘ * 


\ '■sure of the Sun^fiod, 

Rai Krisnadas, show- 
ing a further development in art. Here, the 
halo ,s ornamented and the girdle more 
^ fid. '®‘'’ * word hanging by 

fhis fiJii considerations 

this fignre seems to be a little later in dtte 
than the preceding one and thus may be 
Mnsigned to the early Gupta Period. This 

S Pe™- 

liar to the Benares school of art. 

^ 1 - the so cal!t;fl 

Bacchanalian type. Kvidently, it represents 
he figure of some dancing girl. The fine and 
fashionable dress of the lady attired in ri h 
ornaments may lend support to this iden-i- 
ncation. In fact, the » acchanalian figure's , 
everywhere show men and women indulgi g I 
in Pleasures of the senses. Judging from t <e I 
style, it belongs to the later Gupta Period. I 
No. 8. A sculpture representing i ^ef 
ngureofa goddess which I identify to J 
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Fijy. No. 1 1. 

Siva ( Brisha-dhwaja ) ( Paln-(iupt.'i Period ) 
h'rom Benares. 

iHe Jainachakrini Debi from the symbols. Such 
one figure occurs in the Mathura Museum, 
'vliich has been wrongly identified with the 
vaisnavi image by Dr. Vogel.* Our figure 
is far better in style and earlier in date than 
the one of the Mathura Museum. The illus- 
trations of the two schools may be distinctly 
Compared. The art exhibited here show’s 

= Catalogue of the Mathura Museum, 
j'’ O.vi fig. D. f). Dr. Vogel writes — “In the centre of 
e top of the slab is a cross-legged figure of a Tina'* 
his finally entitling the iflustration, Plate AV//., 
Jitatuette of Vaishnavi.’* 

37 %-^ 


a great refinement in style. Attention may 
be specially drawn to the beautifully designed 
figures of the attendants. Their pointed 
nose, clear-cut faces and looks showing deep 
mental concentration deserve to be artisti- 
cally studied. The main figure also has a 
fine outline of the stature. The sculpture 
may be as.signed to the late Gupta Period. 

No. (j. An image of a dancing Ganesa. 
He has eight hands holding the usual symbols 
of the Herarnba Ganesa. Thus we can call 



Fig. No. li. 

AshtabhiijA Durgt 

Killing tlic RiiiTalc Demon. ( Pala Period ) 
From Benares. 
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this figure of Ganesa as the Heramba Ganesa.^ 
There is a mouse, the God^s usual vehicle 
on the pedestal with a human figure at the 
back, presumably the donor of the image. 
The attendant figures, seated on both sides, 
manifest clearly an antiquity of style. On 
the ground of style and other important 
considerations, the sculpture belongs to the 
late (jupta Period. 



Fig. .\'o. I.?. 

■ A llorse-ridrr 
From Surya Kundn, Benares. 

No. 10. A broken alto-relievo of Kriso- 
dari figure. The lower part has been ir-re- 
coverably broken away. From what is left, 
we have no difficulty in properly identifying 
it.f But it represents completely a new 
type of Krisodarl images so far known. The 
figure in full had, no doubt, an emaciated 
stomach from which it has derived its name. 
It is curious to note that the two figures on 
the upper row have also emaciated stomachs. 
The way in which the artist, with full 

♦ Indian Images, vol. I., pp. 24-25, for Dhyat. 
and furher details, 
t Cf. Ibid, p. 41* 



Fig. No. I 

Rinnarl (?). F'rom Benares. 

knowledge of human anatomy, has succeeded 
in sculpturing the figures, calls for a high 
tribute of appreciation tc he paid to the 
Benares School of Sculpture. The relief 
may be ascribed to the same age as that of 
ihe preceding one. 

No. II. A liltle corroded figure of Siva 
with six hands holding the Saivite symbols. 
The fact that it has six hands is rather an 
uncommon thing in the Br.ihmanic Iconogra- 
phy. The Sanskrit texts .so far known to 
me, give to the figures of Siva either four 
or eight, ten or sixteen arms. * Another new 
point connected with this figure is the vehicle 
of the God, Nandi, reclining against a stupa. 
Probably, this is due to the period of inter- 
communion of tolerant BrSlhmanism and 
Buddhism, to which the sculpture belongs. 
That period in Indian History is the period 
when the half-Buddhist Pftlas were ruling 
most powerfully in Northern India. 

No. 12. An image of DurgA killing the 
buffalo demon issuing out of j the buffalo. 

* Refer to Ibid, p. 20. 
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riie Goddess is Aslabhuj.i or eight-handed 
and belong to the type of icons that we find 
all over Northern India in ancient Durg2L 
temples.* The only subject of special 
interest here is that unlike all other figures of 
Durgft it has the lion on the left and the 
buffalo on the right below the main figure of 
the Goddess. 

No. 13. A horse-rider apparently out 
lor sporting excursion. Some indistinct 
animal is being trodden by the horse — 
probably the object of the chase. The rider 
lias tight breeches and long boots. This and 
other sculptures throw light on what our 
ilresses were for different occasions ; and 

• 'I'liLTo is an Astabhuji temple in X^indhyadinl in 
Mir/apur. I' ur ullier dct.-iils, I bid, p. 3 b. 


Dhoti was hardly used for any public 
occasions. It looks like the figure of 
Revanta, but more accurately we should 
identify it as an architectural piece. Date — 
Mediawal Period. 

No. 14. A beautiful figure of a Kinnari or 
some celestial nymph playing on the harp. It 
is carved in black granite stone. The human 
portion and the bird portion have been so 
Uithfully sculptured as to present a sharp 
differentiation between the two aspects. The 
ornaments, the Vina^ and the skin of the 
thighs of the figure are extremely realistic 
in design. It is really a piece of art. Finally, 
I may mention here that all the sculptures 
described above are preserved in the “Kala 
Parishad", Denare'^. 

1). C. P>n.\ i I A( MAKVA. 
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M K. Lloyd George speaking in the 
British Parliament, day after the 
Washington Conference ended its 
sessions, proclaimed it as “one of the 
greatest achievements for peace which has 
ever been registered in the history of the 
world.” Later 'wlien Sir Arthur J. Balfour, 
the head of the hmgHsh delegation, re- 
turned to Bngland he was greeted with 
monster ovations. Bverywhere he was 
hailed as a hero. The British people, \vc 
read in the newspaper dispatch, were 
“intoxicated with joy.” The Prime 
Minister, presiding at a government 
luncheon, paid a flattering tribute to 
Balfour, saying he had taken part in “one 
oI the most notable contributions states- 
nianship has ever made for the sum of 
human i)cace and human happiness.” 
jiooii after, the King of England coii- 
l^rred upon him a peerage. He has won a 
great victory for the English empire. 
^*'gland was intoxicated with joy. 


The English exultation is not hard to 
understand. Perhtfps this is due to the 
fact that “something has been put over” 
on the Americans. At any rate nobody 
has seen the American people in America 
intoxicated with joy over the results of 
the Washington arms parley. As yet, no 
proposal has been made to crown the 
American delegation at the Conference 
with laurel wreaths, or to reward Mr. 
Charles Hughes, its chairman, with the 
United States Presidency. The net result 
of the Conference, remarked the New York 
Cali, is to “reduce the cost of blowing 
each other up.” 

One of the newspaper cartoons repre- 
sented Uncle Sam signing up the United 
States to act as a “Meal Ticket. Night 
Watchman, and General Meddler in all 
Foreign Trouble- Festivals.” Another 
popular cartoon gave the following list ol 
the “great benefits” which the Conference 
has accomplished for America : 
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OROTHBKLY TALK 

Sometimes Called “Hot Air” 
IJNliXPLAlNABLK BUT SWEET 
^ Sounding Sentiments 
MICE, THOUGH hATHEK 
^ Indefinite Generalities 
I^IND BUT HAZY 
Theories 

Note that the first letters of the four 
clauses quoted above, when put together, 
spell BUNK. It is' an American slang, 
and means fudge, tommyrot, sentimental 
slush. 

No doubt in certain (|uarters high 
hopes are being built upon the consolida- 
tion of friendship between America and 
England as the direct outcome of the Arms 
Conference. Some Americans, apparently 
susceptible to facile optimism, are of the 
opinion that from now on there can be no 
more war between these two English- 
speaking peoples. Those who take this 
view seem to have a superficial grasp of 
the situation. They ignore, for reasons 
best known to them, the latent causes of 
misunderstanding. They pretend to see 
no danger whatever “in creating imperial 
friction points, playing the diplomatic 
game, and launching campaigns for open 
doors, equal rights, and commercial free- 
dom.” Unfortunately, ugly facts cannot 
be wiped out merely by closing one’s eyes 
to them. Hence the New York Nation 
thought it expedient to point out that 
“under what appears the calm surface of 
the relations between England and the 
United States are certain eddies and cross- 
currents which another Venezuelan mes- 
sage like that of President Cleveland 
might bring boiling to the surface.” The 
great outstanding achievement of the 
Conference, to my mind, is not alleged 
Anglo-Saxon friendship or world peace, 
but chiefly psychological. The revelations 
which have been made of the present 
international politics arc of enormous 
educational value. 

THK KorR-PowKR TRIiATV. 

Some of the treaties and agreements 
and intrigues of- the Washington Confer- 
ence are already beginning to clarify. It 


appears now that strenuous efforts were 
made to keep the public mind occupied 
with submarines, chemical warfare. 
Shantung, Chinese tariffs, and other ques* 
tions, while a month of secret negotia- 
tions were held behind closed doors on the 
Four-Power Treaty designated to take 
the place of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
It had recently cast darkest shadows 
over the Anglo-American relations. Some- 
thing must be done to get it out of the 
way. England, which needs the support of 
Japan, could not, however, persuade the 
Nipponese to give up the Anglo-Japancsc 
agreement— unless they had something 
equally effective Finally the Four-Power 
Treaty was hatched up. It is in some ways 
a decided improvement upon the old 
Anglo-Japanese pact. “Baron Uchida,” 
reported Senator Hitchcock during one of 
the sessions of the Conference, “has just 
informed the Japanese parliament that 
the Four- Power Treaty was not intended 
to abrogate the Anglo-Japanese alliancf', 
but rather to widen and extend the 
alliance.” The fact that Japan jand Eng 
land are inordinately jubilant over the 
Four-Power agreement prove that it will 
protect their interests as well as did the 
discarded alliance, if not better, .viore- 
over, the Japanese and British empires- 
thc two most i^rnicious imperialistic 
nations on earth— will now have the 
backing of the mighty American Republic. 
America has to do it, however, and of 
course, “with a view to the general preser- 
vation of peace !” This treaty will re- 
quire the United States to respect each 
other’s insular possessions in the regions 
of the Pacific and “maintain their rights.” 
In other words, Americans are in a deal— 
though somewhat loosely drawn— tu 
Kt EP THINGS AS THEY ARE in the 
Pacific. 

The quadruple pact, which practically 
legalizes and consecrates the wrongs ot 
the past in Asia, was later somewhat 
sterilized and “sanitated” by the reserva- 
tion of the Foreign Affairs Committee that 
“the United States understands that, 
under the statement in the preamble or 
under the terms of this treaty, there is to 
be no commitment to armed force, no 
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alliance, no obligation to join in any 
defence.” Yet, the poison-fang is not 
altogether pulled out of the treaty. It 
will still make for war, rather than for 
peace. What is the proof? Ihe treaty 
itself is the proof. To ^communicate 
fully and frankly”, to “arrive at an under- 
standing as to the most eihcient measures,” 
to “meet the exigencies of the particular 
situation,” to repel “the aggressive action 
of any other power”— what do these 
phrases in Article Two indicate ? Just 
pleasant chats ? Kind advice ? Sweet, 
soft words to turn away wrath ? Hardly. 
“These words mean,” according to an 
American publicist who is in a position to 
know, “what they always have meant— 
meant when they bound England to fight 
Germany, Germany to fight Russia, Japan 
to declare war as England's ally. They 
arc words of alliance, words of war.” And 
what a pity that America— a wo rid symbol 
of freedom— should be ensnared in such an 
entangling alliance ! 

The Quadruple Entente is, in elVect, nr^t 
much different from the rejected Versailles 
Covenant. “What we have,” writes Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes with much wisdom 
in Uniiy^ “is fundamentally a sanctifica- 
tion of all the conquest and capture, 
rapine and rape, which have stained the 
Pacific with blood the.se many generations, 
just as we had in the League of Nations a 
sanctification of the nameless abomina- 
tions of the Versailles Peace. The Alliance 
is a pledging of the military and naval 
torces of the four powers to the main- 
tenance of present conditions in the 
Pacific, no matter how outrageous or 
how menacing to peace and progress, 
just as the league was the establishment 
‘>1 a preponderance of power for the 
preservation of the* stntus ([iw pre- 
i^ipitated by the fall of Germany. Worse 
ail, this Alliance marks the definite 
entrance of the United States into the 
business of imperialistic piracy in the 
Pacific, as the agreement on China 
constitutes a similar invitation to join 
freebooters already on the scene in 
footing of the Celestial Empire. America, 
words, is at last recognized as 
^ ““1' fledged capitalistic power. England, 


* 25)7 

Japan, and France would ignore her if 
they could, but such policy is no longer 
possible. America is powerful, and she 
is hungry ! So the robbers offer her 
membership in their band, with the 
pledge, so familiar in the organization of 
all conspiracies against the public welfare, 
of one for all and all for one !” To call 
the Four- Power Treaty a thieves' agree- 
ment may seem harsh. Nevertheless, all 
of us who have cut our eye-teeth must 
perceive that Japan, France, and England 
arc confirmed of their titles which at one 
time or another they acquired by force 
or trickery. Nothing has been done to 
make them disgorge of their seizures. 
Can such a treaty then be regarded as a 
“righteous adjustment” of Pacific prob- 
lems ? Is this *‘a wonderful gesture of 
self-sacrifice”, “a noble gesture of brother- 
hood” ? Can such a iniquitous contract 
with the three most notorious disturbers 
oi the world's peace be a contribution to 
the lasting peace of the Orient ? 

Under the dishonest camouflage of the 
compact, land-grabbing imperialism and 
blood-thirsty militarism will go on un- 
abashed. This treaty, observed a keen 
editorial of Chicago Herald and Examiner^ 

“is purely n alliance to niakc British imperial- 
ism and Japanese militarism safe in the posses- 
sion of the territories and goods they have 
stolen from their lightful owners— and which is 
camoullaged under the false pretense of abolish- 
ing armaments, saving the c.xpense of armies 
and navies, instituting permanent peace on the 
waters and coasts of the Western Ocean, and 
doing justice to the weaker people trading over 
those waters or living on those coasts. 

That is a lie. No other word fits its crass 
and insolent falseness. 

The cunning Englishman who came over here 
to bamboozle Hughes and his associates would 
not lift a linger to do justice to a weak people 
or to institute peace in any part of the world 
any longer than it took I'^ngland to get her 
breath, digest her prey and look around for 
new spoils to be gained by diplomacy and war. 

Mr. Balfour has personally inspired and 
helped conduct fill teen wars during his political 
lifetime. 

During the course of his diplomatic career 
he has urged Germany to violate the neutrality 
of Belgium and attack France oii that Hue and 
assured the German Kaiser that England would 
regard such a procedure as a military necessity 
and as no occasion for interference. And in 
1017 he stood on the steps of the New York 
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city hall aud wept over the wickedness of Ger- 
many in doing the very thing he urged Germany 
to do in 1887. 

It is only in Washington that Mr. Balfour 
or any other British agent can tind the trustful 
ignorance and childish credulity which take 
British professions of solicitude for democracy 
and for the rights of weak peoples and the 
safety and prosperity of America without a 
grin.” 

iiow long will the Americau people 
choose to remain in their Arcadian inno- 
cence of history and diplomacy ? How 
long will they be soothed into slumber by 
high-sounding words and gilded phrases 
of the agents of military imperialism ? 

Thk Naval Tkkaty. 

The four-cornered pact was accom- 
panied by the Five-Power naval treaty. 
It is to remain in force liftcen years. The 
first ten years will be the naval holiday, 
during which construction of capital ships 
will be generally suspended. As for the 
remaining five years, the powers will be 
at liberty to make replacements in con- 
formity to detailed rules embodied in the 
agreement. 

The treaty gives to America a parity 
with the naval strength of England, which 
in reality is a great victory for the English 
diplomacy. 

As everybody knows, England lost its 
traditional supremacy over the seas by 
the last war. And being on the edge of 
bankruptcy, it has no more cash to get 
that supremacy back, whilst America has 
all the necessary money and means to 
build-in the words of an American Ex- 
Secretary of the Navy— “incomparably the 
greatest navy of the world.” Indeed, the 
English naval strategists knew full w'cll 
that, at least, by 1B2G the American navy 
would surpass the English. That was 
the situation before the opening of the 
Washington Conference. Now what has 
happened ? I he parties to the naval 
treaty have agreed to a “ten-year naval 
holiday so that great Britain will have 
ten years to recuperate her ancient econo- 
mic and financial standing ; and she will 
be ready in ten years or before to build 
a new navy, stronger than any other 
nation’s navy in the world.” In the mean- 
time, America has been barnboo/led to 


surrender her potential sea-power supre- 
macy. Americans have entered into an 
agreement which condemns them to second 
place on the seas. More, they have 
pledged themselves not to use their supe- 
rior wealth to remedy their naval inferio- 
rity. Would that there were a new .Esop 
to tell how Brother Balfour got the 
United States to cut off her navy, because 
England could no longer afford as great 
a one ! You recall -Esop’s fable ol the fox 
with its tail cut off, don’t you ? 

The naval pact provides that America, 
Japan and l^^ngfand proceed immediately 
to retire sixty-six capital ships in a way 
that they would be unfit for use as battle- 
ships again. Now battleships are rapidly 
becoming useless, anyway. Their scrap- 
ping will be a fine dramatic gesture. It 
will please all naive innocent souls beyond 
measure. And as the future wars will be 
fought with submarines and battle planes, 
the naval treaty will only change the 
direction of naval competition and not end 
sea-warfarc. “ The effect of reduction in 
capital ship tornage,” observes Captain 
Yates Stirling of the United States Navy in 
Baltimore Sun, “the naval holiday and 
limiting the si/e of capital ships is simply 
to plug up one rat hole. The other holes 
are left wide open with the usual conse- 
(jiicncc. 

“ Sir Percy Scott lor several years has con 
detuned the capital ship, giving the sulnnariiK 
the vacated place. Admiral I'iskc, then Admiral 
Sims and General Mitchell declared lor the air- 
plane carrier against the dreadnaught and battk 
cruiser. The action of the Conference, it these 
expert stratcirisls arc correct, then has onjv 
anticipated by a few years what nations would 
have decided of their own single volition when 
the truth had been forced upon them. So the 
limitation of capital ship tonnage becomes ol 
doubtful importance to the world when out 
considers the possibility of a mad race to build 
submarines, aircraft, cruisers, Kouts Md des- 
troyers. What once were considered the aux- 
iliary weapons become of capital importance 
when the great leviathans arc removed Irom 
the sea. One Frankenstein is killed and ai» 
terrible and expensive a monster is reared in i ?> 
place.” 

It will then be evident that though 
they have gone through the motions o 
peace there is no assurance in the 
pact against war, or even against less 
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^ar in the future.* No limit has been 
placed upon the disreputable imperial 
profession. The Biblical command 
Thou shalt not kill’* will remain in all 
Christian countries a mere fool, empty 
creed for the imperialists, “the gentleman- 
ly highwaymen”. Land armies with 
their swollen expenditures are left wholly 
untouched. Submarines are not abolished. 
And while pious resolutions have been 
adopted prohibiting the use of poison gas, 
it is safe to assume that there will be no 
poison gas attacks until the next big war 
comes along.t 

* "The present scries of wars,*' says 11. L. 
Mencken, an acute observer of world conditions, 
“It seems likely, will continue for twenty or thirty 
years, and perhaps longer. That the first clash 
was inconclusive was shown brilliantly by the prepos- 
terous nature of the peace finally reached— a peace 
so artificial and dishonest that the signing of it was 
almost equivalent to a new declaration of war. At 
least three new contests in the grand manner arc 
plainly in sight— one between Ciermany and France 
to rectify the unnatural tyranny of a weak and incom- 
petent nation over a strong and enterprising nation, 
one between Japan and the United States for the 
mastery of the Pacific, and one between Kngland and 
the United Stiites for the control of the sea. To 
these must be added various minor struggles, and 
perhaps one or two of almost major character : the 
I'ifort of Russia to regain her old unity and power, 
the ctTort of the Turks to put down the slivc rcbellirin 
(of Greeks, Armenians, Arabs, etc.) which now 
menaces them, the effort of the Latin American 
races to throw oiT the galling Yankee yoke, and 
the joint effort of Russia and Germany ( perhaps 
with England and Italy aiding ) to get rid of such 
international nuisances as the insane Polish republic, 
the petty states of the Baltic, and perhaps also most 
of the Balkan states. 1 pass .over the probability 
of a new mutiny in India, of the rising of China 
against the Japanese, and of a general struggle for 
a new alignment of boundaries in South America. 
.Ml of these wars, great and small, arc probable ; 
most of them are humanly certain. They will be 
fought ferociously, and with the aid of destructive 
engines of the utmost efficiency.’’ 

t England, afraid of gas attacks against I .ondon 
and other centres of congestion and production on 
the island, stipulated to outlaw gas and chemical 
warfare. How is this promise being kept now T 
Nearly three months have passed since the Washing- 
ton party was over ; but Chicago Daily Tribune 
remarks that there is yet no "let up in research 
and preparedness in chemical warfare ’ in Kngland, 
that \t IS "pressing active investigation of gas wca- 
^ns and that the English, though "promising not 
to use ^jll ^ experts in the offensive and 

defensive of chemical war.” Which proves to all, 
yokels fresh from the cabbagefield, how 
wh I ^^ipt^l^ted gas prohibition will be enforced 
iik th*^** i gets into another little unpleasantness 


A Specimen Indian Gentleman. 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri proclaimed him- 
self as “the Indian representative” at the 
Arms Conference. His egotism must have 
received a stiff jolt when H. G. Wells, the 
tiresome English phrase merchant, re- 
ferred to him in one of his articles to 
New York World in these amiable terms : 
“Mr. Srinivasa Shastri is obviously a 
British nominee ; he is not so much a 
representative as a specimen Indian 
gentleman.” 

There is no record of Mr. Sastri making 
any speech at the Conference, lie was 
“seen but not heard.” lie did, however, 
give a few talks in a number of places out* 
side the Conference hall. In these, as was 
to be expected, he jdayed the regular 
spouting geyser of British imperialism ; 
but so far as my information goes, he did 
not “get by”. As a professional hater of 
non-co-operation, he assailed Mahatma 
Gandhi. Whatever his personal opinions 
might be, it seemed to many Americans 
that Sastri owed it to the dignity of his 
country to refrain from knifing in the back 
Mr. Gandhi, his own countryman, before 
foreign audiences. No sensible American 
politician would ever think of attacking 
his fellow-Aracrican in India, for instance. 
As “one of the best minds,” “the Indian 
representative,” however, considered him- 
self above the ordinary decencies of 
political life. 

Sastri was completely under the hookuniy 
the thumb of the linglish delegation. 
Charles Merz, in his article on “Fersona- 
lities at the Arms Conference” in the 
current issue of The Yale Review, tells us 
that the Indian representative, so-called, 
gave an interview for publication to a 
group of fifty newspaper correspondents 
at Washington. Some of them saw in the 
interview a “story”, as it was supposed 
to be critical of certain aspects of English 
rule in India. Then along came Lord 
Riddell, watchdog of the English delega- 
tion, and the interview was peremptorily 
suppressed. Not a word of what Sastri 
said appeared in any newspaper ! 

Attempts were made by American 
Friends of Freedom for India Society to 
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bring the Indian question to the notice 
of the Conference without a success. What 
then has India gained from Washington ? 
Nothing but what the Springfield Repub- 
lican terms as the “negative safeguard of 
non-interference bj Japan.*’ The Four- 
Power alliance, which is virtually a 
mutual insurance treaty, does not apply 
to the Indian situation. Japan is no 
longer required to defend linglish rule in 
India. Britannia must paddle her own 
canoe in the uncertain and troubled waters 
of India, alone. Will this make her down 
’carted* ? 

China at tub Confah. 

In a message to the United States 
Senate last February, President Harding 
observed that, when the Washington Con- 
ference was called, “there existed with 
regard to the Far l^ast causes of mis- 
understanding and sources of controversy 
which constituted a serious potential 
danger.” “ The difficulties,” he remarked, 
“centred principally about China when 
the developments of the past quarter of a 
century had produced a situation in which 
international rivalries, jealousies, distrust 
and antagonism were fostered.” Those 
of us who have been recently in China and 
studied the Chinese problems on the 
ground know that the picture given by 
Mr. Harding was not a bit overdrawn ; 
but how has the Chinese (juestion been 
adjusted ? How has China fared at the 
Conference ? Let us see. 

The Province of Shantung, which was 
awarded to Japan by the “sacredly unal- 
terable” Treaty of Versailles, will be 
returned to the rightful owner, China, in 
about five years. This will undo in part 
the crimes of Versailles, of which Balfour 
and Lloyd George were the joint authors. 
China must pay Japan fifty-three million 
gold marks. And until the amount is paid 
in full, the Chinese government must 
employ a Japanese to the position of a 
Traffic Manager, and another Japanese as 
Associate Chief Accountant of the Shan- 
tung railway. 

Slight concessions have also been 


granted to China in the matter of tariff 
regulation. Formerly the Chinese had the 
full tariff autonomy ; but since 1843 this 
right, which is a fundamental attribute 
of a sovereign state, has been persistently 
denied to them. By a series of unjust 
treaties, China has been forced to restrict 
her tariff on imports to five per cent ad 
valorem. Lven this five per cent rule 
could not be actually enforced. By some 
intrigues or other, the powers have 
successfully evaded the five per cent rule. 
And all that the Chinese government was 
ever able to collect was three and a half 
per cent. The new ruling of the Confer- 
ence is that China should be allowed to 
levy “an effective five per cent, a surtax 
of two and a half per cent on general 
goods and of five per cent on luxuries.” 
These increases are utterly inadequate. 
Moreover, there is not the slightest hint 
of giving tariff autonomy to China. The 
Washington near-statesmen are, however, 
quite satisfied in their own minds that 
China will never be able to see it through. 
At any rate, the face-saving procedure on 
behalf of China was immensely facilitated 
by the signatory governments of the Nine- 
Power treaty when they pledged “to 
respect the sovereignty, independence, and 
the territorial and administrative inte- 
grity of China.” Like a sleight-of-hand 
performer, the Conference with one hand 
guarantees the integrity of China, and 
with the other legalizes foreign 
encroachments and aggressions upon 
it. Is not that marvellous ? Can any- 
body in his senses now doubt that 
China will be as nicely ’protected’ in the 
future just as it always has been in the 
past ? 

The famous Twenty-one Demands, by 
which Japan secured in 1915 valuable 
concessions from China in South Man- 
churia, Bastern Inner Mongolia, and the 
province of Fokien, have not been canwl- 
led. Japan pointed out that the English 
special privileges, leaseholds, and other 
economic plund^ers in Tibet, Uong-Kong, 
Kowloon, Yangtze Valley, and elsewhere 
are on a much larger scale than those 
of Nippon. And since- the “virtuous” Eng- 
land would not quit hogging China, why 
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should Japan? * For, after all, is not the 
whole Chinese question a division of 
economic spoils ? “Japan’s ally, but 
America’s friend” was the clever slogan 
of the English delegation at the Con- 
ference. There was, however, no real 
evidence of genuine self-denial on the part 
of the aggressive nations. “What we 
saw at the Conference,” writes Nathaniel 
Pefter, an American authority on the 
East, in a recent issue of Century, “was 
that in no single instance did Great Bri- 
tain support any American proposal that 
conflicted vitally with Japan’s interest or 
the old system of exploitation.” Under 
the circumstances, the only thing that 
China got on the Twenty-one Demands 
was a protest registered in the minutes 
of the sixth plenary session of the Confer- 
ence. That’s all ! 

This is no place to detail the entire 
Chinese transactions at the arms parley. 
Briefly, China had to he satisfled with 
such measly crumbs of justice as fell from 

* 'Phe following table, made in 1917 before the 
rollapse of Russia, is quoted from Affairs 

(L»)ndon), necember, U)Ji. It shows the various 
foreign powers in control of China and the percentage 
Chinese territory under their spheres of influence. 
Kngland 27.8 per cent 

Russia „ „ 

h'rance 3 4 „ „ 

('.ermany 1.3 „ 

Japan 4.3 „ 

1 lie tot 1 area under foreign influence is j*) per cent. 


the green table at Washington. Did the 
Chinese delegates fail to get tariff auto- 
nomy ? Were they unsuccessful in getting 
rid of foreign troops, extra-territoriality, 
and alien wireless stations in China ? Yes ; 
they did. China will be robbed, robbed 
thoroughly, and right. That is nothing 
serious. China is quite used to it. Besides, 
China is a wobbly weakling among the 
nations. What right can it possibly have 
which' the big haughty powers have to 
respect? It is to be hoped, however, that 
the Chinese patriots should now wake up 
and realize that “the only question,” in 
the words of the New York Freeman, 
“that ever really interested this Conference 
for one moment was the apportionment 
of the loot.” 

The limitation of armament party has 
come and gone ; but the world peace— well, 
the less said about it the better. The 
great problems, which will doubtless pro- 
vide more cannon fodder for future wars, 
have been left unsolved. Asia is a spoils- 
ground, and remains a battle-field of the 
predatory nations. In the meantime, will 
the uninitiated ponder over the good old 
rule, the simple little plan of the super- 
imperialists. from Beaconsfield up and 
down, 

“That they should take, who have the 

power, 

And they should keep who can,” 


EMPLOY .NIENT OF INDIAN TROOPS OUT OF INDIA 


By Prof. C. N. Vakil, m.a., m.sc. (Eco.\. Lo.sdom,) f. s. s., 

DKPARTMRXT of EC0.\0.UICS, UnIVRRSITV of B0.MDAV. 


H alf of the Central Revenues of India 
are spent on Military Services. It 
is generally recognised that unless a 
substantial and permanent reduction is 
made under this head, retrenchment will 
^t be real. In England the Geddes 
k.ommittee recommen£d a redaction of 

3814-6 


21 million £. in the Navy Estimates, of 
20 million £. in the Army Estimates and of 
5 V 2 million £. in the Air Force Estimates ; 
in other words a total reduction of 4614 
million £. in the expenditure on the Fight- 
ing Forces of England was proposed. 
Out of this, the English Government has 
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accepted in this year’s budget a reduction of the strength of the Indian Army and 
of million T. (16 m. £. in Navy ; 10 its tremendous cost, 
m. £. in Army and 2% m. £. in Air Force.) In the following table a list of the more 
The main question in this connection important expeditions in which Indian 
is whethec the strength of the Army main- troops were employed at the bidding of 
tained in India can be reduced without the Imperial Government for non-Indian 
endangering the safety of India. A com- purposes and outside the frontiers of India, 
plete and satisfactory answer to this has been given. The way in which the 
question requires expert knowledge, which cost of the troops was apportioned 
is still the monopoly of the military between England and India on each 
advisers of the Government of India. The occasion has been shown, in some cases 
following discussion on the Employment the actual or estimated cost to either 
of Indian Troops out of India will, it is country has been given. The detailed 
hoped, enlighten the layman in under- discussion which follows is confined to 
standing at least a part of the question expeditions after 1860. 


List of the more important expeditions which Indian Troops were employed outside 
the frontiers of India, showing the way in which the cost was apportioned on each occasion. 


Date. 

Expedition. Ordinary Charges Ordinary Charges Extraordinary 
Paid by Paid by Charges Paid 

India. England. bv India. 

Extraordinary 
Charges Paid 
by England. 

1838-42 

1st Afghan. 

All 


All 

1839-40 

1st China. 

All 

... 

All 

1856-57 

2 ad China. 

All 


All 

1856 

Persia. 

All 

lialf 

Half 

1859 

3rd China. 

All 


All 

1867-08 

Abyssinia. 

All 


All 

1875 

Perak. 

All 

... nil (colonial govt.) 

1878 

Malta. 

All 

• »» 

All 

1878-81 

2nd Afghan. 

All 

All but 5 ni. C. 

5 m. C. 

1882 

Egypt. 

All 

All but ^ •!» m. 1 *. 

! 1 » m. C. 

1885-86 

Soudan. 

All 


All 

1885-91 

Burma. 

All 

Ail 


1890 

' Mombasa. 

All 


All 

1890 

Suakin. 

All 


All 

1898 to 
1914 

South Africa, 
China, Persia, etc. 

Some charges in All 
case of Persia. 

Some charges in 
case of Persia. 

All 

1914 to 
1920 

The World War 
and after. 

All 

... 

All 


The actual or estimated cost to India in 
some of the expeditions was as under 

Perak 41,000 £. 

2 nd Afghan 12,510,000 .C. 

Egypt 1,250,000 C. 

Burma 4,705,000 .C. 

Suakin 231,000 £. 

The World War 137,70,00,000 Rs. 

The table has been compiled from Welby 
Commission, vol. 2, p: 305,- Parliamentary 
Paper 13 of 1900 ; and Annual Financial 
Statements. 

1867-68— Abyssinian Fxpedition The 
decision to charge the ordinary cost of 
the Abyssinian expedition was challenged 
in Paliament.* ' ® 

Mr. Fawcett said, 


“Heavy taxation was infinitely preferable to 
this country incurring the reproach ot having 
cast the slightest injustice on the unrepresented 
millions who lived in our dependencies.*' 

Lord Salisbury said, 

“Having regard to the future, 1 do not like 
India to be looked upon as an English barrack 
in the Oriental seas from which we may draw 
any number of troops without paying for them. 
It is bad for England, because it is always bad 
for us not to have that check upon the tempta- 
tion to engage in little wars which can only m 
controlled by the necessity of paying for them. * 

The Secretary of State iu his letter to 
the War Office of 9-8-187J, referred to this 
^nestion.* After enumerating the occa- 
8i(^s on which India was called upon to 


« Parliamentary Paper, C. 8131 ot 1896 . 


* Welby Commission, vd. 2 , p. 293 > 
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supply troopa for Imperial purpDsea, he 
said, 

<‘lt is certaia that all these wars were dictated 
entirely by the Imperial Oovernment and that 
the interests of British coinmerce, the grievances 
of British merchants, or the honour of the 
British Crown, were the determining considera- 
tions in them all.” 

Referring to the argument that India 
had her own share of interest in these 
wars, he replied that, 

"Community of interests within certain 
interests may fairly be alleged ; but it must not 
be alleged only when it tells in favour of the 
Imperial Exchequer, and repudiated when it 
tells in favour of the Indian taxpayer.” 

He pointed out that in all cases, when 
reinforcements were sent from England to 
India, the whole pay of the troops so sent 
was charged to India, from the moment of 
their departure from the shores of 
lingland ; whereas whenever India was 
called upon to provide troops for foreign 
expeditions she was charged with their 
ordinary pay during their absence. 

1875 :—Perak Expedition \t the time 
of this expedition, the Government of 
India protested that if the precedent of the 
Abyssinian war was followed, a principle 
would be established, which would be 
inequitable to Indian revenues. The 
ordinary cost of the expedition was, how- 
ever, thrown on India, though the 
Secretary of State agreed that it would 
not be regarded as a precedent for any 
future case. 

1878-81 2nd Afghan War This 
war was considered to have been under- 
taken solely in the interests of India. 
It was objected* that the war was the 
outcome of the Imperial Policy adopted 
by H. M.*s Government, that it was 
aggressive, and not required for the 
defence of India. The Government of 
India, however, asserted that it “was 
undertaken for the protection of India 
from the menaces of foreign aggression.*'! 
It was to remove the imaginary possi- 


r ^'0*‘d Salisbury declared that the Afghan Wai 
rmed "an indivisible part of a great Imperial 
Cf. Welby Commission Report, p. 187 
u also Fawcett— Indian Finance, p. iii. 

t Financial Statement, 1880. 


bllity of new conditions on the North 
West Frontier, which might disturb the 
foundations of English power in India, 
that this war was fought. The Finance 
Member held that “great as is the interest 
of England in preventing such conse- 
quences, the questions at issue were 
primarily and essentially Indian 
questions." The actual expenditure of the 
war went beyond all estimates, and the 
Government in England at last felt the 
force of the arguments against throwing 
the whole burden on India. A subsidy 
of 5 million £. was given from the 
Imperial Exchequer. India had to provide 
for 12'5 million £. 

1882 Egyptian Expedition At the 
time of sending troops for the Egyptian 
expedition, the Government of India again 
protested against the charges that were 
proposed to be levied on India. Their 
chief arguments were (a) That the 
interests of India were not involved to 
such an extent in the maintenance of the 
established rights, either the Sultan, 
or of the Khedive, or of the people of 
Egypt, or of the foreign bondholders, as 
to justify, so far as those interests only 
were concerned, a resort to arms, and, in 
consequence, the expenditure of large sums 
of money to be borne by the Indian 
taxpayer. 

(b) That though India had some 
interest in the transit through the Suez 
Canal, the interest of England was greater. 
Both countries were equally interested in 
the trade dependent on the Canal, but 
almost all the ships, under the British 
flag, passing through the Canal, were 
owned by II. M.’s British subjects. Again, 
though India had greater interest in the 
Suez Canal than Australia and other 
Eastern possessions, India should not be 
asked to pay for armed intervention in 
Egypt, unless the Australian and other 
colonies paid their proportionate share. 

(c) That the proposal was likely to 
exercise an injurious effect upon the poli- 
tical connection between England and 
India. The taxpaying community of 
England was among the wealthiest, 
whilst that of India was among the poor- 
est in the world ; and it was pointed out 
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that it could not be in consonance with 
justice or sound Imperial policy that the 
wealthy and dominant race should relieve 
itself of charges at the expense of the 
poor and subject race, if the smallest 
d^ubt could be thrown on the equity of 
such a proceeding. 

(d) That a nation, which through its 
representatives could decide whether 
peace or war was desirable, is, in so far as 
the question of taxation consequent on 
the war is concerned, in a very different 
position from one which has never in the 
slightest degree been consulted upon the 
advisability of war, but which is required 
to pay the cost of the war by order of a 
distant authority. 

(e) That the iinances of India were 
exposed to special difficulties. 

This protest, however, failed to convince 
the Government in England. They gave a 
contribution of half a million, and India 
was asked to provide for the whole of the 
remaining cost of the expedition, both 
ordinary and extraordinary, which 
amounted to VA million £. 

1885-86 Soudan Expedition With 
reference to this expedition, the Govern- 
ment of India again recorded a strong 
protest. They urged that the operations 
in the Soudan had no connection with 
any Indian interests, that they were al- 
together outside the sphere of their res- 
ponsibilities, that the pretensions and 
aims of the leaders of the rising in Africa 
were a matter of indifference to the 
Government of India, and that the ques- 
tion of the safety of the Sue;c Canal was 
not involved as in 1882. But before their 
despatch had reached England, the 
Parliament had passed a resolution that 
India should bear the ordinary charges 
of the expedition. Referring to the dis- 
cussion on this matter, the Secretary to 
the Treasury wrote, “as my Lords under- 
stand the proposed arrangement, there 
is no desire on the part of the Indian 
Government to save money by means 
of the expedition.” The Government 
of India, in answer to this, cited the case 
of the Mutiny, and repeated the words of 
Lord Lawrence : 

“All the troops and all the material which 


were sent from England to aid in putting down 
the Mutiny in 1857 and 1858 were paid out of 
Indian revenues. It was never urged that, 
because the measure afforded a temporary relief 
to the British Exchequer, a portion of the 
ordinary cost of these troops should be paid 
by England.*' 

1885-91 .'—Burmese Wars .'—Large ad- 
ditions were made to the strength of the 
Indian Army after 1885, on account of 
the fear of a Russian invasion. This 
increased military power made it possible 
for the Government of India to pursue an 
aggressive policy towards Burma, which 
resulted in protracted campaigns extend- 
ing over several years, ending in the 
conquest and annexation of that country. 
The expenditure due to the wars in Burma 
amounted to 4*7 million £. The cost of 
the civil administration of Burma, also, 
became a heavy burden on Indian revenues 
for many years. The people of Burma 
were brought under British subjection, 
at the cost of the Indian taxpayer. 

1896 .'—Mombasa Expedition On this 
occasion the Foreign Office and the 
Treasury tried to throw some burden on 
India, but the Secretary of State remained 
firm, and pointed out ”the absence of 
reciprocity, in such arrangements”. All 
the charges were, on this occasion, as in 
the case of the expedition to Malta 
in 1878, defrayed from the English 
Treasury. 

1896 Suakin Expedition But in 
the same year, another expedition was 
sent to Suakin, the ordinary charges of 
which were proposed to be levied on 
India.* The Government of India again 
protested in vain : 

“In order to strengthen Suakin. and to scL 
fr^ Egyptian troops for employment on the 
Nile, we nave been asked to provide a garrison 
composed of troops from the Native Army in 
India. We cannotfperceive any Indian interests, 
however remote, which are involved in carrying 
out the policy above described ; it cannot be 
alleged that the safety of the Suez Canal is 
involved ; and the taxpayers of India, who have 
to bear the cost of the ordinary charges of the 

* Sir Janies Peilie and Field Marshal Sir Donald 
Stewart, members of the Council of India, recorded a 
minute of dissent against the decision of the Secretary 
of State to charge India with the ordinary cost of tlic 
expedition^ Cf. Pariiumentary Paper, 236 of 1890. 
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Indian troops proceeding to Suakin, will hardly 
comprehend the reasons for taxing them for 
troops which are not serving in India, in order 
to maintain order on the Egyptian frontier, to 
reconquer part of an Egyptian province, or to 
assist the Italian forces.*’ 

They concluded— 

“In these circumstances, we feel it our duty, 
in the interests of the country of which the 
administration is entrusted to us, to protest 
once more in the strongest terms against a 
policy which burdens Indian ^^venues with 
expenditure connected with serviecs in which 
India has no interest ; which is unjust to India, 
because it applies, to the payment of Indian 
troops lent to England, a different principle 
from that which England imposes when English 
troops are lent to India ; and which is inex- 
pedient, because it exposes our Government 
to attacks to which there is no adequate 
answer.” 

In replying to this, the Secretary of 
State in his despatch of 30-6-1896 laid 
down three propositions which he thought 
should govern the relations between the 
two Governments : 

(1) That on all occasions, when the tempo- 
rary loan of a military force is urgently required 
cither by Great Britain or by India, such 
assistance will be promptly given, so far as the 
ability, resources, and the situation of either 
country at the time ihay permit. (2) That if 
the object for which such assistance is required 
is one in which the Government supplying the 
troops has no cpccial interest beyond that 
^yhich must be common to all members of the 
Empire, the whole cost of the force, so long 
as it is required, including both ordinary and 
extraordinary charges, must be borne by the 
country that needs the assistance. (3) That if 
the circumstances arc such that the Government 
supplying the troops has a distinct and special 
interest* in the matter at stake, then, although 
the interest may be less strong than that of the 
Government requiring assistance, the Govern- 
ment supplying the troops should be content to 
bear, in one form or other, a portion of the 
burden which the operations involve. 

The Welby Commission agreed to these 
propositions, but they said that the real 
difficulty was to discover the means by 
which the interests of the two Govern- 
ments might be most accurately and 
authoritatively ascertained. As a solution 

Sir Donald Stewart and Sir James Peilie, 
suggested the substitution of “direct and substantial 
interest” in the third proposition, in place of “distinct 
aim special interest.” The Welby Commission 
' para 300 ) preferred the amendment, 


of this difficulty they recommended 
that the geographical scene of the 
operations should be the basis for the 
allocation of cost between the two 
Governments, and they laid down certain 
geographical limits within which India 
might he considered to have a direct 
and substantial interest. They desired 
that the propositions laid down by them 
should be entered in an official document 
to which the two Governments should be 
parties. The propositions were* 

1. That India has not a direct and substan- 
tial interest in the employment of forces in 
Europe ; in Africa west of the Cape of Good 
Hope ; in Asia east of China. 

2. That India has a direct and substantial 
interest in keeping open the Suez Canal, and in 
the maintenance of order and established 
government in Ivgypt so far as the security of 
the Suez Canal is affected thereby. This interest 
might extend to the coasts of the Red Sea only 
so far as to maintain the inviolability of that 
shore, but not to the Soudan, or further exten- 
sions of Egypt up the valley of the Nile or its 
aflluents. 

0. That India may have a modified interest 
in fiuestions affecting the East Coast of Africa 
as far as Zanzibar, and the Afric.an islands in 
the Indian Ocean, except Madagascar. 

1. That India has no direct or substantial 
interest in the .\frican coast south of Zanzibar. 

5. That India has a direct and substantial 
interest in questions affecting Persia, and the 
coast and islands of Arabia and of the Persian 
Gulf. 

('). That India has a direct and substantial 
interest in questions affecting Afghanistan and 
that part of Central Asia which is adjacent to 
the borders of India or Afghanistan. 

7. That India has sole interest in punitive 
expeditions on her borders. 

8. That India has a direct and substantial 
interest in ciuestions affecting Siam. 

9. That India has a modified interest in 
questions affecting China and the Malay 
peninsula. 

10. That India has no direct nr substantial 
interest in Japan or countries or islands east 
and south of China. 

11. That special cases may arise giving to 
India a direct and substantial interest in 
questions connected with Europe or other 
territories in which the minute declares her to 
have, as a general rule, no interest. 

12. That in every case where the two 
Governments are ^t agreed, no contribution 
should he made by India until the sanction of 
Parliament has been obtained. 

♦ Cf. Welby C om mission Report, paras 300 and 
307 : and also Minoiity Report, para 96 onwards, 
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These recommeadations were accepted. 
The practice against the injustice of 
which the Government of India had so 
repeatedly and strongly protested received 
the approval of a Royal Commission, and 
was embodied in an ofRcial document to 
which the Treasury and the India Office 
became parties.* A direct and sub- 
stantial interest of India could now be 
shown in many remote places with ease. 
Where this would be difficult India would 
still have a modified interest. That India 
had no interest in Europe and other 
territories had to be accepted, but 
provision was made for special cases. In 
case of disagreement between the two 
Governments, Parliament was to decide. 
It is well known that the sanction of 
Parliament in such matters is a mere 
formality of which the Cabinet need be in 
no fear. If the Government in England 
decided to charge India with the cost of a 
certain expedition against the wishes of 
the Government of India, the sanction of 
the Parliament would follow automati- 
cally. Besides, it is to the interest of 
members of Parliament to lessen the 
burdens of those whom they represent. 

1898-1914 Expeditions to South 
Africa, China and Persia During this 
‘ period we frequently hear of the despatch 
of Indian trooi)s for service in South 
Africa, China or Persia and other places. 
These expeditions with the exception of 
that connected with the South African 
War, were on a small scale and the 
expenditure, in most cases was small, 
though the aggregate must be large. As 
a general rule, in accordance with the 
above arrangement, both the ordinary 
and extraordinary charges were met 
either by hngland or by the Colony 
concerned, which resulted in a temporary 
saving to the Indian Treasury. A consi- 
derable part of the expenditure due to 
operations in the Persian Gulf was taken 
from India. 

1914-20 :-The World War and After 
During the last war, large numbers of 
Indian troops served in the Allied cause in 
all the different frontiers. It would be 

• Parliamentary Paper, 169 of 1902. 


interesting to get from Government a 
return showing the exact number of 
Indian troops despatched to each different 
scene of action along with the cost. 
According to resolutions passed in the 
Imperial Legislative Council and the 
Parliament, the ordinary cost of these 
troops was borne by India. The effect of 
this procedure was as explained by the 
Finance Member that, 

** Although we sent a large number of our 
best troops out of the country at a time when 
mere consideration of local safety might well 
have dictated their remaining here, we pay for 
them just as if they were still employed in 
India and at our beck and call.” 

In 1917, a Special War Contribution 
of 150 crores of Ks. was given by India to 
H. M.'s Government. This was provided 
out of loans ; the resources of the Govern- 
ment of India were increased by 9 crores 
of Ks. a year to meet the consequent 
interest and sinking fund charges. In 
September, 191S, the Imperial Council 
passed a resolution to the effect that an 
additional War Contribution, then estimat- 
ed at 67*5 crores of Ks. be given by 
India in view of the prolongation of the 
war. This expenditure was to be met 
from revenue and spread over two or 
three years. Soon after this, however, 
two events occurred :—(l) the Armistice 
was signed, and (2) the Government of 
India entered into hostilities firstly with 
the Amir of Afghanistan and then will: 
the frontier tribes. In view of the heavy 
expenditure which India had to provide 
for the Frontier Wars ( 39 crores in all ), 
the above resolution was revised in 
March 1920, with the effect that the 
additional War Contribution contemplat- 
ed in September 1918, was reduced to 
21G crores. 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the 
charges which India met on account of 
the War. We shall, however, hazard an 
estimate on the following basis. From 
1914 to 1920, (taking into consideration 
the period of demobilisation), the Military 
expenditure of India has increased directly 
or indirectly on account of the War, 
including the payment of ‘‘Ordinary 
Charges" for the troops seht abroad. In 
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1913, the total expenditure on ^'Military 
Services’* amounted to about 32 crorea of 
Ks. If no part of the cost of the troops 
that were sent out of India was paid by 
her, the military expenditure during the 
subsequent years would have been less 
than this amount. Not stressing this 
point, however, let us suppose that the 
military expenditure of India would have 
remained the same as in 1913, if the war 
had not affected us. The total excess of 
the military expenditure during 19 l-t to 
1920 over that in 1913 amounts to 170 0 
crores of Rs. From this if we deduct'the 
expenditure due to the Afghan War and 
other Frontier Operations— (38*9 crores) 
we are left with 137’7 crores. This in- 
cludes the additional War Contribution of 
September lul8, which ultimately 
amounted to 21*0 crores. Of course, this 
figure of 137 7 crores does not include the 
recurring liabilities of 9 crores on account 
of the First War Contribution of 150 
crores, which was given by means of 
loans. 

If we take it as approximately correct 
that “the extraordinary charges” of the 
Indian troops sent abroad during the War 
must have amounted to 150 crores of Rs., 
we may say that in reality India bore 
both tiic ordinary and, by means of the 
War Contribution of l‘Jl7 (150 crores), 
also the extraordinary expenditure of her 


troops, lent for Imperial Service, partly, 
out of revenue and partly out of loans. 

The conclusions at which we arrive 
from the foregoing review are 

1. That H. M.’s Government often 
calls upon India for military aid in non- 
Indian wars and expeditions. 

2. That if large numbers of troops 
could be sent out of India so frequently, 
without any danger to the safety of India, 
the Government does maintain a larger 
army than is required strictly for Indian 
purposes. 

3. That as a general rule, with the 
exception of the last war, the revenues of 
India have been charged with the 
expenses of these expeditions against the 
wishes and protests of the Government of 
India themselves. 

4. rhat in view of the experienees 
of the last war, and also of the large 
additions to British territory in Asia, it 
is likely that India may be called upon to 
maintain an army larger than required 
for her own purposes, to be used for non- 
Indian expeditions as in the past. The 
fact that the Military Budget of India 
absorbs half of the Central Revenues, and 
that it is not subject to the vote of the 
Legislative Assembly, supports the fore- 
going apprehension. The fears raised by 
the Report of the Esher Committee were 
of a similar nature. 
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T il IS is one of the books of the series, known ns 
the Religious I.ifc of Indi.'i, eilited by Drs J. N. 
_ Farqiihar and N. Macnicol. The titli: of tlie book 
does not clcnrly express the subject treated. It is 
almost a complete Hindu calendar dealing with fasts, 
festivals and worship arranged according to months 
and dates, solar and lunar. It is not merely :i catalogue, 
but a storehouse also of legends briefly told which 
have grown round each festival and the practices 
follo^d in its observance. 

• A cannot too highly praise the diligence and 
•ndustry of the author in collecting the materials of the 


t\*rPy Underhill, n. litt., Nasik, Assocm- 

Press ( Y. M. C. A. ), Calcutta. 19+ Pages. 


volume. The calendar is easily obtained from our 
.almanacs ; but the legends, whether V'edic or Puranic, 
popular or local, connected with the fasts and festivals 
.and the rites performed, require assiduous labour, 
which, considering the fact that the author is a 
foreigner, must have been very great. The descriptions 
are brief but clear, and have no taint of that Christian 
arrogance with which we are too familiar. The 
customs prevailing in Mahimshtrn have received 
fuller treatment and arc probably more accurate in 
details than those of Bengal and Northern India. 
The author does not appear to have been able 
to collect information from the Madras Presidency. 

In the first chapter the author introduces us to the 
Hindu method of reckoning time, and in the second 
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to auspicious and inauspicious seasons, 'flic acciiiint 
is lucid. The eighth and the last chapter is an 
interesting list, with notes, of thi principal religious 
fairs of Maharashtra. "In chapters iii to vi the 
existing feasts have been related in each case to what 
I [ the author | believe to be their origins, whether 
Sun worship with resultant seasonal feasts, Moon 
worship with resultant monthly feasts, Planet worship, 
the worship of Siva and Vishnu, or the worship of 
Animistic deities." This classification appears to us 
faulty, especially in the inclusion of particular fc ists 
under the four classes. We may accept the Samkranti 
days as related to Sun worship, though in Bengal the 
people do not worship the sun but after bath make gifts 
of barley meal and earthen pots filled with water. We 
do not understand how the New Year's day by the 
lunar calendar which is the first d ly of the light li lU 
of Chaitra can be regarded as a solar festiv.al. 'I’he 
only worship of the Sun is found in the Itu-puja by 
girls in Beng.al and Bihar, on the supp isition that the 
name, Itu, ts a corruption of Mitra. We would how- 
ever, derive the w ird from Rtu, the season. Again, 
when the author comes to the Seasonal festivals which 
he thinks are "regulated by the sun, but in which 
objects other than the sun arc worshipped," we 
are stranded on a land of controvers)'. The Iloli, the 
nipsvali and the Vuggdi days arc certainly celebrated 
to mark certain astronomical events like the Sam- 
kranti days; but to s.ay that Ganesa, Durgl, l..akshmi 
and Sirasvatl pujas are festivals regulated by the sun, 
requires explanation. We won.lcr why Kili and 
Jagaddhfttri puji has been relegated to the class of 
festivals arising from Animistic sources, while Durgi 
puja has been thought to be a solar festival, or why 
I.akshmi has been removed from her place once 
acknowledged to a new one with Kali and Jagad- 
dhatri. Anibuvachi, marking the bursting of the 
monsoon, has certainly a better claim to be regarded 
as a season:il festival th<an Kojagari and Yama- 
dvitiy&. The author tells us that Kojagari is a harvest 
festival, and that "from this day the new grain of the 
recent harvest may be eaten." 'I'hat harvest festival 
is Navanna is known to us ; but wc did not know 
that Kojagari was anywhere the Navanna day, when 
no harvest of any importance is ready. 

From the list of festivals given by the author it 
seems the Hindus of Maharashtra have more than we 
have on this side of the country. Wc arc told that 
Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn are worshipped 
on their days in the month of Sravana. Yet, Mars, as 
wicked as Saturn, is not propitiated, and his days are 
devoted to the worship of (Uuri. W'c arc further 
told that “the Pole Star is an object of worship at 
weddings, by the bride and bridegroom." On this 
side of India the stars Yasi^tha and Arundhati ( wife 
of Vasi^tha in the Purans) are cited at weddings 
as an example of conjugal happiness. It will be seen 
from these cases that unless ^ comp*irativc study is 
made of the practices observed in diiTercnt parts of 
the country, it is not safe to generalize. 

It is pretty easy to put together the Vishnu and 
Siva festivals. We pass tnem over to consider some 
of the festivals which, the author believes, have 
arisen from Animistic sources. He writes "A good 
deal of the worship in modern India, is traceable to 
very ancient pre-Aryan sources, or where not actually 
traceable, the reasons for believing it originated in 
Nature or Animistic worship arc sufficiently strong 


for considering it a survival of Animism." As a general 
propjsition the statement may be accepted ; but we 
wish the author hid given his reasons for believing 
that Visvakarml puja, Vyasa puja, or Bhishmashtami 
originated in Animistic worship. We fail to under- 
stand how reverence shown to Yisvakarma by 
artisans, to Vyasa by Pundits, and to Bhishma on his 
death annivers try has anything to do with Animism. 
Allegorical representations of natural phenomena like 
the Ambuvachi can hardly be confused with animistic 
worship unless every celebration is thought to be a 
survival of Animism. Sraddha is undoubtedly ancestor 
worship, .and whatever the root idea might have been, 
it is now, we believe, reverence to the ancestors. The 
author spe.iks of cow and ox worship, monkey 
worship, snake worship, worship of plants such as 
V.ata, Asvattha .and Tulasi, and of Silagrama, and the 
sacred threid of the Br.ahmins. 'I'he Hindus, how- 
ever, do not regard all worslvps of equal value, and 
the author m.ay be presumed to know the meaning of 
the words, dharma, vrata, parvana, pujs, sr^ddha, 
krity.a, nimitta, It is rather late in the day to 

insinuate that all are of the same order, or that the 
Hindus worship the objects, natural or artificial, as 
possessed of soul. We are sorry to observe that no- 
where in the volume do we remember to have noticed 
the word, God, and a perusal is likely to leave an 
impression in the minds of outsiders that the Hindus 
arc a God-less people. W’e arc convinced that a 
history of religious life of a people written by a non- 
believer of the religion whose culture and mode of 
life are different is bound to be a record of wh.at //<• 
conceives to be true. Wc have no faith in the histori- 
cal research of religion unless it is undertaken by (»ne 
who professes the same religion and feels it. Only 
the worsliipper can say wh^t his feelings arc ; and, 
we suppose it 's these which count. A histori in can 
record events, but every historian cannot inter|>ret 
them. 

'rhe number of Hindu festivals is very large, about 
twj hundred an I fifty, and if we tike into account 
the duration of some, the number of days assigned 
to the observance will be well nigh three hundred. 
All the festivals are of course not compulsory. But 
there are none which dj nit begin wlth*fast and absti- 
nence and end with bestowal of gifts! 'rhosc of us 
who are born and brought up in Hindu families 
seldom realize how their life is a scries of fasts and 
festivities, austere abstinence and rejoicing from 
beginning to end of each year. The Hindu life is 
thus a religious life, a life of joy and harmony with 
the I’nsecn. We wish we could observe all the 
festivals ; for it is better to have even faith cure than 
no cure at all. 

The large number is due to the long age of 
Hinduism and the large extent of the country over 
which it is spread. It has grown and is growing, 
for its doctrine is not finality. It is therefore the 
most catholic and tolerant of all religions. If it is 
difficult to define 'religion’, it is more difficult to define 
'Hindu religion’. It is more a type of culture than 
religion in the ordinary sense. It has therefore 
been able to embrace within its fold a variety of beliefs 
and practices. It respects reverential attitude of 
mind, earnest devotion, and upright conduct and does 
not care to enquire what the tenets may be. Many a 
people have thus been Hinduized, who have on their 
part added something to the old stock. Buddhism 
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has given a lot, and the Siva and Sakti Tantra has 
reshaped many a belief and practice of old. Kven 
Mahomedanism has contributed within recent times a 
new conception in Satya Pir or Satya Niirayana. 
It seems impossible to trace the origin and evolution 
of the existing festivals, and it is not always safe to 
argue from a rite to the idea which underlies it. 
Many can be easily explained, but a large number 
baffles analysis. No clue, for instance, is obtained as 
to the reason of certain tithis being special to 
particular festivals. We do not know, for instance, 
why the 4th was selected for Ganesa, the 5th for 
SirasvatT, the 6th for Shashthi, the 8th for Durgii, 
the 11th for flari, or the 14th* (the dark half) 
for Siva worship. These relations do not appear to 
be due to chance. 

We appreciate the difficulties under wlilch the 
author labours, and do nut feel surprised at his 
inability to enter into the spirit of the festivals he 
fleseribes. Let us take Durga puja, and sec what 
light he throws on it. We need not notice the 
accounts, which show that there are variations in 
wor-liip in the different parts of the country. In one 
point they agree that the V'ijaya celebration is the 
final part of Durga Pujft. indeed as wo shall 
presently show that it is lor Victory that Durgji is 
worshipped. At the outset the author remarks that 
"Durgii has become identified with the prc-.Xryan 
Pi Kali of Bengal since Puranic times." We need not 
i|uestion this assertion but pass on to his remarks 
on the \'iclory*fcast. lie writes ; — “fhe celebrations 
on the tenth day are so mixed, in modern limes, with 
those of the Rama S'ictory festival, that it is almost 
impossible to disentangle them, it is doubtful 

whether any further ceremony tlian the final dismissal 
of the spirit of the goddess belongs properly to the 
Durga festival.* In connection with \’>jayi dasami 
the author notes that "both legends, ^Rama’s victory 
over Ravana, and the Pandavas taking their arms 
from their hiding place in the Sanii tree j, therefore, 
point to this as a day on which to celebrate victory, 
and to make military displays." 'Die four or five 
separate observances followed on tlvs day and des- 
cribed by the author, leave no room for doubt as to 
the object of the festival. But how can victory be 
attained without Invoking the aid of Power symbolised 
in the ten-armed Durgs killing a demon ? Indeed 
is worshipped in order that by Her grace the 
devotee may kill Ravana, not the Ravana of the 
Rjiniftyana, but the demon who is not dead and 
does not cease to torment us. Whether Rama or 
, introduced th« worship arc questions 

beside the purpose. 'I he plain meaning is th.at a 
Hindu is human and does not always ro.im in 
n^Tlms of spirit in search of salvation, lie covets 
victory or success in life. Durg.a Ihija is the 
pi'j.i of Bengal where the Sakti cult is the basis of 
*ic faith of the m.ajority of the Hindus. Outside 
t;ngal the v'ijaya day is known as Dasara, which is 
asaratra, the tenth night, with the final syllable 
opped, as the previous night is known as Nava-ritra 
e ninth-night, the days being counted as nights. 

^asaratra also shows that it is a conti- 
‘ tion of the previous days of worship. 

WhyT^* invariably counts this as the 13th. 


Dasara has no connection with Dasahara, which, 
curiously enough, has been corrupted into Dasar in 
Bengal. I'hc author has reminded his readers that 
Dasahara and Dasara are quite distinct and should 
not he confused. But we regret to observe that he 
has missed the significance of the festival. It is not 
a worship of the Ganges and cannot be said to have 
Animistic origin as he has supposed. It is true a 
bath in the (langa on this day destroys the ten sins 
which the bather may have committed. But it is not 
the river which destroys, though personified as woman 
and addressed as mother. The meaning of the bath 
is revealed to u.s when we think of the object and the 
mantra which must be uttered before bath. The 
object is the same as the sicramcntal confession in the 
Roman Catholic Church. But the avowal of one’s 
own sins is not made to a person, however high 
and exalted his position may be, but to a river before 
which there is no temptation to conceal any sin 
however grievous it may he. Yet the river is sacred, 
so s.icred indeed that nothing but truth can be uttered 
if one he in contact with its water. An oath with the 
water in touch is the most solemn declaration to a 
Hindu. The witm.ss is the Gangg, the earthly repre- 
sentative of the heavenly Gangg who has sprung from 
the feet of Vishnu, the all-pervading one. In the 
confession of the lioinan Catholic it is believed that 
forgiveness is really obt.iined. But a Hindu believes 
that he niu->t reap the fruit of his action, good or bad. 
riie object of hi>> confession is to relieve the mind of 
the burden of sins and to make him penitent. There 
is no space to describe the ten sins whicli include three 
kinds committed through the body, four through 
speech, and llirce through mind. After enumerating 
the sins the bather utters the last part of the mantra 
wh:ch is as follows : -O mother, thou hast sprung from 
the feet of Vishnu, may the ten kinds of sins cease (to 
torment me, prasamam ydntit). So the sinner is 
before bis mother, confessing his sins and appealing 
to her for comfort by taking them away. 

There is yet another question to answer. Why 
was this day, Jyaishtha sukla tenth, chosen for the 
confession ? Lccause on th.at d^tc the sun in his 
northward course arrives at the Milky Way, the 
SuMgangg. The legend is that on that day she 
descended from the heavens to the earth. The day 
is thus popularly the birth anniversary of Gangg. 
There are reasons to believe into which we cannot 
enter here that the sun was taken to represent X’ishnu. 
People saw in the approach of the sun to the Milky 
Way birth and descent of Ganga. 

If the classificat on of the author be .accepted, 
ITisahara, just like Ambuvacbi, is a solar festival, 
rills is corroborated by the author’s remark that "the 
festival is e\coption.a1, in that if it occurs in a year 
with an Adliika jyeshlha month, it is to be held in 
the Adhika, not in the norm.al, jyeshtha month." 
The fact is, the festival must be held when the sun is 
in the Ardr'g Naksliatra, the presiding deity of which 
is Riidra or Siva who received on his head the descend- 
ing Gangg. It may be noted that the star Ardra 
( Alpha Orionis ) is situated just on the western edge 

of the Milky Way. , , 

As we have already remarked, it seems to us 
impossible to generalize and trace origins of all the 
festivals. Some are of local importance, such as the 
village deities ( Grama Devi ), some are of recent orimn ; 
but there still remains a large number acknowledged 
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in every part of the country. Without a comparative book before us may be taken as a contribution to their 
study of the rites and practices observed in connection study. 

with each, it is futile to attempt a classification. The Jogesciianora Ray. 


BUDDHAGUOSA 

Early Life and Conversion, 

By Bimala Charan Law, m.a., u.l., k.r. nist. s. 


T he name of Buddhaghosa is familiar to 
every student of Buddhism and of the 
Buddhist literature. But there are very 
few who are acquainted with the details of 
his life. It is indeed very strange that in the 
annals of the western world there are many 
master-minds, but of their life history very 
little is known. One cannot but reflect with 
a deep sigh that the personal history of 
Shakespeare, the greatest poet and dramatist 
in the history of the Western literature should 
be entirely forgotten although his works 
survive as the richest gems of the human 
imagination. Buddhaghosa was one of those 
many Indian celebrities who have left for 
us no other records of their career than 
their teachings and works to be appraised 
for what they are worth. It is, however, a 
source of satisfaction to think that this is 
precisely the fate which the great sons of 
India welcomed from the depths of their 
heart. There is no other country in the world 
where great men have so deliberately tried to 
conceal their self and sink personal consider- 
ations in the interest of the higher aspira- 
tions of the human soul. It is comforting to 
think that what they have concealed from us 
is but the details of their daily life, their 
worries and anxieties, and what they have 
given us is the most valuable record of their 
inner life and experiences. One, however, 
while reading through their works, feels a 
burning desire to know something about the 
persons themselves, to live over again with 
them the life they actually lived, the things 
they actually saw, and, above all, to curve out 
for oneself the path that leads to fame and 
glory by following in their footsteps, to pre- 
pare oneself by their examples to light the 

S eat battle of life and to confront once more 
a deeper problems of human life. These 


arc the feelings that come irresistibly but, 
alas, how can we satisfy their cravings ! So 
far as Buddhaghosa is concerned we have his 
commentaries and a few later traditions 
and nothing else ; to make a close and 
careful study of his commentaries is a Her- 
culean task : the traditions preserved are 
so meagre and so much coloured by the after- 
thoughts of the later ages of credulity that 
it seems at first sight to be an impossible 
task to obtain any reliable information 
from them, and yet in the last resort these 
later traditions and myths are the only mate- 
rials on which an account of his life is to be 
based. It was Mr, Gray who first collected 
in the Buddhaghosuppatti ^ all the references 
to Buddhaghosa’s life from the MaliSvamsa 
and similar other works. But the accouni 
given in this work is legendary. 

After the death of 'fhera Mahinda, a Thera 
named Buddliaghosa appeared.- Ther«.‘ wa^ 
a village named Ghosa not far from the great 
Bo-tree ; this village was called Ghosagama 
as it was inhabited by a large number of 
cowherds. A certain king^ ruled at that 
time and he had a Brahmin ‘purohita’ named 
Kesi who was the foremost among the 
preceptors of his time. Kesi had a wife named 
Kesini.* At that time it was found very 
difficult to understand the teachings of the 
Lord as they were written in Sinhalese. A 
certain Thera, who possessed supernatural 
powers and was free from sins, thought thus : 
“Who is that great Thera who will be able to 
render the teachings of the Lord into M&gadhi 
from Sinhalese ?” 

Thinking thus he saw with his divine eye 
that there lived a celestial being in the Tftva- 
timsa heaven who would be competent to per- 
form the task. The Thera appeared before 
Sakka who asked him as to the cause of his 
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coming. lie informed Sakka about his 
mission. Sakka asked him to wait a little. 
The chief of the gods then approached the 
celestial being named Ghosa and enquired, ^‘Do 
you wish to go to the human world ?” The 
celestial being replied, “I desire to go to a still 
higher celestial world and not to the human 
world where there is much suffering ; if the 
teaching of the Lord is difficult for human 
beings to understand, I am ready to go there.” 
Thus he consented and his consent was made 
known to the Thera who was a friend of the 
Ihahmin Kesi. Kesi was told by him : “Dur- 
ing seven days from this day, don’t plunge 
yourself in worldly enjoyments ; a son will be 
born to you who will be very wise and 
virtuous.” Saying this the Thera left him. 
Kxactly on the seventh day,* the celestial 
being, after death, was reborn in the womb of 
Kesini. After ten months he came out of her 
womb. As .soon as he was born, slaves ( hired 
servants ) and Brahmins uttered sweet words, 
‘ICat. drink’: The boy was named Ghosa on 
account of this shouting. ® When the boy was 
seven years old, he learnt the Vedas and with- 
in seven years he acejuired ma.stery over the 
three \'edas. One day the Brahmin boy, Ghosa, 
ate peas silting on the shoulder of Visnu. 
.Seeing him thus seated, the other Brahmins 
grew angry and said. “Who are you eating 
peas sitting on the shoulder of our teacher, 
Visnu ? You do not know your own weight, 
how will you know the three Vedas ? " Ghosa 
replied, “Visnu is a masa. who is railed Visnu ? 
Of these two whom do I know as Visnu 
I he Brahmin.s could not answer, they only 
looked at one another. They were struck 
dumb. The Brahmins informed Kesi all 
about it. Kesi asked his son, “Have you 
’eh.ivcd like this ?” Ghosa replied in the 
allirmative. Kesi consoled the Brahmins thus, 
Don't bo angry, he is young." The Brahmins 
Went away, thus consoled,^ 

Kesi used to instruct the king in the 
' odas. One day he, accompanied by his son, 
instruct the king in the Vedas, 
vv Idle instructing him he came on a passage 
in which some knotty points were involved. 
Unfortunately he could not make out the 
meaning of those knotty points and had to 
K? "‘nm; with the permission of the king, 
nosa being aware of it, wrote the meaning 
lose knotty points in the book while he 
returned home. The Brahmin Kesi became 
ry much satisfied when he saw the purport 
meaning of the knotty points written 


down in. the book. Kesi enqtuired as to who 
had actually written out the meaning. He 
was informed by the members of his family 
that his son was the writer. Kesi asked his 
son, “Dear, is this writing yours ?” The boy 
replied in the affirmative. Kesi informed the 
king of it and the king became greatly 
delighted, embraced the young Ghosa, kissed 
his forehead and said, “You are my son, I 
am your father." Ghosa was rewarded with 
an excellent village by the king.® 

Ghosa learnt the Vedas and he got by 
heart six thousand padas daily. One day a 
great Thera, who was a friend of Kesi, went 
to his father’s house to take his food. Ghosa’s 
seat was given to him and the Thera being 
indifferent as to whose seat it was, sat on it. 
Ghosa became angry seeing the Thera seated 
on his seat and he abused the Thera thus, 
“This shaved-headed Samana is shameless, 
he does not know his measure, why my father 
has invited him, he does not know the Veda 
or any other cult." Ghosa thought thus, “I 
shall ask him about the Veda as soon as he 
finishes the meal.’’ He asked the Thera thus, 
“Do you know the Veda or any other cult ?" 
Mahathera being greatly pleased said, “Oh ! 
Ghosa, I know your Vedas or any other 
cult." (jhosa ^aid. “If you know the Vedas, 
plea.se recite." The Mahftthera recited the 
three Vedas fi.lly bringing about the signi- 
ficance of the knotty points. Ghosa was 
charmed by his recitation and said thus, “I 
want to know your cult, please recite." The 
MahSthera then recited the contents of 
Ahhidhamma with a special reference to kusala 
dhamma, akusala dhamma and abyakata 
dhamma. He also explained these difficult 
problems of Buddhist philosophy as they are 
explained in the Attliasalmi, a commentary 
on the Dhammasangani. Altogether twenty- 
one kinds of kusala dhamma, twelve kinds of 
akusala dhamma, thirty-six kinds of viplika 
( conseijuence ) and twenty kinds of kiriyScit- 
tarn were mentioned by the MahSithera. \Vhile 
explaining Saddliamma ( true law ), Ghosa 
listened to the contents of the Abhidhamma 
and was simply charmed and said, “What is 
your cult ?" Ghosa asked whether a house- 
holder could learn it and he was told that it 
could he learnt by a monk, (iliosa said, “The 
cult of the Buddha is inv.iluable, it pleases 
me, one becomes free from all sulTering, 
having acquired it." Ghosa then informed 
his, parents of his intended renunciation and 
he* was repeatedly forbidden. He said to his 
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parents thus. “I shall take ordination from the 
Mah^thera, learn the cult of the Buddha and 
then I shall come back home being disrobed.” 
This time his parents consented and took him 
to the MahSthera and spoke to him thus, 
“This is your grandson who is desirous of 
receiving ordination from you, give him 
ordination." 

Ghosa was ordained and he was given 
Tacakammatlh5na.® (ihosa asked, “What is 
Tacakammatthana f' 'I'he reply was, “Medi- 
tate upon kesa, loma, nakha, danta, taco." 
All Buddhas realised the fruition of saintship 
depending on Tacakammatthana. Ghosa lis- 
tened to it and thought of Tacakammatthana ; 
being established in three refuges, he prac- 
tised ten precepts, having acquired a firm 
faith in the teaching of the Lord, lie said 
to the Thera thus, “Oh, Sir ! the teaching of 
the Lord puts an end to sulTering. my Vedas 
are worthless and they are lit to be given up 
by the Buddhas."^ Thus he obtained ordi- 
nation from the hand of the Mahathera whose 
name is not mentioned in the second chapter 
of Buddhaghosuppatti where the details of 
his conversion have been noted. According 
to the Saddhamma Sangaho,^^ it wa.'^ Revata 
who gave him ordination after having 
embraced Buddhism. It is stated there that 
a young Brahmin wandered through villages, 
countries, towns and capital cities of Jambu- 
dipa and defeated everybody, by answering 
questions put to him. At last, he came to 
a monastery ; there many hundreds of 
Bhikkhus dwelt ; of these Bhikkhu.s, Thera 
Revata was the foremost who was free from 
sin. who acquired analytical knowledge and 
who used to defeat other disputants. The 
young Brahmin was one day reciting the 
mantras and the Thera listened to the recita- 
tion and said, “Who is this braying like an 
ass ?” The brahmin replied, “Oh, monk ! 
how will you know the meaning involved in 
the braying of an ass ?’" 'I'he Thera .said, 
“Yes, I know.” The Brahmin asked the 
Thera all the knotty points involved in the 
three Vedas, Itihasas, etc., and the Thera 
answered them correctly. At last the Thera 
said to the Brahmin, “Oh, Brahmin, you have 
asked me many questions, I shall ask you 
only one question, please answer it." The 
Brahmin replied, “You ask me any question 
and I am ready to answer.” The Thera put 
a question to him from the Cittayamaka, i.e., 
the Chapter on Citta. The Brahmin w^ 
unable to answer it. Then the Brahmin asked 


for ordination from him for the sake of 
mantra. The Thera ordained him. The Thera 
accepted the Brahmin as a novice and after- 
wards gave him ordination.'* The Mahi- 
vainsa records a similar account. 

Here is .another interesting incident of 
his life. One day Ghosa, who was in a solitary 
place, thought, ’‘‘Is my knowledge greater or 
the knowledge of the preceptor so far as the 
teaching of the f.ord is concerned ?"'•** 'Fhc 
preceptor by thought-reading knew such 
thoughts arose in the mind of Cihosaandhe 
said to him thus, “If you think thus it is 
unworthy of you." Ghosa begged his pardon 
and he repented saying, “It is my sin, pardon 
me." The preceptor replied, '‘I will pardon 
you if you go to Ceylon and render tlv' 
teaching of the Lord into Migadhi language 
from the language of Ceylon."** Ghosa said, 
“If you desire, 1 also desire to go to the 
island of f.anka. l.et nu^ stay here till I remove 
the false belief of my father." Kesi san 
hi- own son and thought thus, “My son will 
now be a householder." He then ;iskcd 
(jhosa whether he would be a householder 
now. (jhosa remained silent.'*' At lirsl 
(ihosa’s father was a Micchaditthika, i.e.. one 
who cherishes false belief and it was (iho-'ii 
who made him give up the false belief and to 
become a follower of the Buddha. It is inter- 
esting to mention here as to how (ihosa 
succeeded in this task. Ghosa went to hi- own 
dwelling place and caused two inner 
to be built making a roof of brick ami 
plastering it with mud and covering it with 
planks, and one of the two rooms he litted 
up with bolts both inside and outside, ho 
kept lire, pot, rice, milk, water, curd, ghee, 
etc., and he shut the door of the room by i 
mechanism causing his father to enter the 
room. Kesi said, ‘‘Dear, I am your father, 
why are you behaving like this ?" (jhosa 
replied, “It is true that you are my father, as 
you are a heretic and have no faith in the 
teachings of the [.ord, I have inflicted such 
punishment upon you.” Father replied, "I 
do not cherish any false belief, open the 
door.” Ghosa said, “If you don’t do so, you 
speak of the good (|uality of the Lord in the 
words, ‘'Iti pi so BtiagavS, etc.” He lilled hB 
father’s mind with the fear of hell saying, “Ij 
you do not give up false belief, you will fall 
into hell after death.” Kesi spent three days 
there, and on the fourth day, he recollected 
the quality of the Lord told by his son ana 
uttered, “Iti pi so Bhagav&, etc.” 



faUDDHAGIlOSA 


:il3 


.'icquirod a spotless faith in the three refuges, 
lie admitted that the Buddha was his 
Satth& (teacher). He was established in the 
fruition of SotSpatti. Buddhaghosa opened 
tlie door of the room, bathed his father with 
scented water and asked his father's pardon. 
KesI praised the I-ord in verses. Ghosa 
became greatly delighted in listening to the 
word of his father. Thus Ke'^i liad to give 
up the false belief which he cherished so 
long through the exertions of his son 
Ghosa.' ® 

It is interesting to note that the incidents 
connected with the birth, early life and 
conversion of Buddhaghosa fully resemble 
those connected with the birth, early life and 
conversion of NSgasena. Before his birth, 
NSgascna was a god living in heaven and 
consented to come down to the earth, at the 
request of the Arhats, only to uphold the 
teachings of the Buddha. Buddhagho^a 
according to Buddhaghosuppatti, was also a 
god living in heaven and came down to the 
earth at the request of Sakka to translate the 
Sinhalese scriptures into MSgadhi. Both 
Buddhaghojia and Xagasena showed wonder- 
ful signs of intelligence in tlndr boyhood and 
both mastered the X'edas within a very short 
lime. Both of them were converted at a very 
early agi by 'Flieras who used to visit their 
houses. After conversion, the incidents in 
the live.s of both these celebrities are similar. 
Afler ordination, Budtihaghosa thought one 
day that his teacher must be a fool in as much 
as he instructed him lirst in Abhidhamma to 
the exclusion of other teachings of the 
Buddha, His teacher who was an Arhat 
immediately came to kn«>w what was passing 
in the mind of Xagasena and rebuked him 
for thinking in that way. Xfigasena apologised, 
hut his teacher said, “I will not forgive 
you until you go and defeat King Milinda 
who troubles the monks hv asking que.stions 
from the heretic’s point of view. ’ According 
to Buddhaghosuppatti, Buddhaghosa one day 
reflected, “Am 1 or my preceptor more 
advanced in Buddha's words His teacher 
knowing his mind said, “Buddhaghosa, your 
thoughts please me not. If you reflect thus 
you will see that they are not becoming of a 
priest ; beg my pardon.” Thereupon Buddha- 
ghosa apologised, but his teacher said, “1 
i'hall pardon you if you go to Ceylon and 
render Buddha's scriptures into MSgadhi.” 


The story of the conversion of Buddhaghosa 
also tallies with the story of tlie conversion 
of Moggalliputta Tissa (Mah^vamsa Chap. 5). 
There is one incident particularly interesting. 
Once 'I'issa was out while the Thera, who 
used to come daily to his father's house, 
came. The men in the house not finding 
any other seat offered him the scat of Tissa. 
When Tissa came back and saw the Thera 
sitting on his own seal, he became angry and 
spoke to him in an unfriendly way. There- 
upon the Thera asked him. “Young man, dost 
thou know the manta ?‘‘ Ti.ssa asked the 
'I'hera the same question. The Thera 
replied, “Yes, I know." Then 'I'issa asked 
Thera lo explain some knotty points from 
the \ edas. I he Thera expounded them 
and in the end asked 'I'issa a question from 
the Cittayamaka. I'issa was bewildered and 
asked the 'I'hera. “W^hat manta is that ? " 
(Jn the 'rhera‘‘N saying that it was Buddha- 
manta. Tissa said, “Impart it to me.” The 
'I'liora said, '*1 impart it only to one who 
wears our robe." According to Buddha- 
ghosuppatti. one day a Brahmana in the 
house of KesI. Buddhaghosa's father, offered 
Buddhaghosa’s seat to tlie 'I'hera who was 
Kesi’s friend rids made Buddhaghosa angry 
and when the Thera lini.shed his meal, he 
.isked him. '’Bald-headed sir. do \ou know 
the \'edas or are you acquainted with any 
other I]nnt^a ? ' The Thera replied. “I know 
not only the N’edas but also another mantra.” 
and then he rehearsed the three Vedas. 
Buddhaghosa then requested him to repeat 
his manta. Thereupon the 'Fhera recited 
before him porfionsof the Abhidhammapitaka. 
'Fhen knowing from the Thera that it was 
Buddha-manla and with a desire to have 
a knowledge of that, he shaved his head 
with the permission of his parents and 
became a monk. 

Fhe account in the Mahftvamsa differs 
from that in the Buddhaghosuppatti in one 
respect, namely, that Moggalliputta was 
asked questions from the Cittayamaka while 
Buddhaghosa was given Abhidhamma 
passages in relation lo kusala, akusala and 
avy&kata dhamma. Saddhamma-sangaho, 
which closely follows Mah^vamsa, says that 
Buddhagiiosa too was asked questions from 
Cittayamaka { J. 1 *. T. S., iSgo. p 52 ). 

'Fhe stories in the Milinda l^anho, the 
Mahavamsa and the Buddhaghosuppatti are 
so alike that one cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of saying that the author of Buddhagho- 
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suppatti, who must have been familiar with 
the Milinda Panho and the MahSivamsa 
which are considerably earlier than him, 
borrowed the, incidents from those works 
and grafted them on to his own. 

1. Budd^aghosuppatti or The Historical Romance 
of the rise and career of Buddliaghosa— edited by 
J. Gray ( 1802). 

2. According to the Burmese tradition, Buddha- 
ghosa was born in Northern India in the 5th century 
A. D., in the country of Magadha ( Buddhism as a 
Religion by H. Flackmann, p 68 ). 

3. King Sangrftma who ruled in Magadha at 
the beginning of the 5th century A. 1 ). Ktsi was his 
spiritual adviser. ( Jagajjyoti Asar, 1315 B. S., p. ii. ) 

4 It is recorded m the Sasanavamsa that Tuddha- 
ghosa was a native of Ghosagama near the Bodhi 


terrace. The Brahmin KesI was his father and Kesiya 
his mother ( p. 20 ). 

5. Cf. S. V., p. 29. 

6. Ruddhaghosupp.*itti, p. 39. S V., p. 29. 

7. Buddhaghosuppatti (ed. by J. Gray), pp. 37-40. 

8 . Buddhaghosuppatti (ed. by J. Gray), pp. 40*41. 

9. Kammatthftna means analytical meditation or 
contemplation. Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhimagga 
has enumerated 40 Kammatthanas. Tacakammatthana 
means meditation of kesa, lorn a, nakha, danta and 
taca. 

10. Buddhaghosuppatti, pp. 42-45. 

11. Pp. 51 52, J. P. T. S., 1890. V 

12. Saddhamma-Samgaho, J. P. T. S., 1890, pp, 

13. Cf. S. V., p. 29. 

14. Cf. S. V., p. 29. 

15. Buddhaghosuppatti, p. 46. 

16. Buddhaghosuppatti, pp. 47-48. Cf. Sasanava- 
msa, p. 29. 


GENIUS AND TALENT 


I HAVK alway.s thought Carlyle’s definition 
of genius — “the capacity to take infinite 
pains” — <in unhappy effort on the part of 
that man of genius. Any plodding man can 
take infinite pains. I think the thing was 
much better put in the saying of a man that 
I have heard quoted. His wife had attempted 
a definition of genius, especially as it differs 
from talent. think it could be pul better, 
my dear,” he said. “1 do not pretend to be 
able to say exactly what genius is, and what 
talent, but the difference may be illustrated 
by saying such a thing as this : have a 

genius for losing my scissors you have a 
talent for finding them.' ” 

What he meant was that there is .some- 
thing incalculable about genius, as there was 
something incalculable in the way he lost his 
scissors. You could never tell beforehand 
when, where, or how he might do it. Let him 
lake every conceivable precaution against 
losing them, as appoint a particular place 
for them ; never do anything after using 
them until he had put them back in that 
place ; promise his sharp-sighted children a 
penny a week each, as long as they did not 
get lost, and so on. They would get lost as 
they always had done— in every conceivable, 
or rather inconceivable way. 

There would be nothing incalculable in 
her finding them. It would be only an exer- 
cise of observation and intelligence. What 


things ilid he use his scissors over, and which 
of those things was likely to have been the 
la.st? The intelligent answer to those ques- 
tions would reveal their whcrccabout-s. She 
might lake the infinite pains of talent in ihe 
search, but would show nothing incalculable. 
It was not a thing that gave scope for 
genius. 

Genius is the capacity to do easily, and 
in a .sense inevitably, things that mere talent 
could not do; no, not if it .should try till 
Doomsday. Let it take pains as many as 
there are grains of sand, still it will not do 
the thing. Suppose that all the literary men 
of talent that had been since the world 
began had been set to work upon Ihe essay, 
about the year iSoo, to see if in any of their 
hands it would become as different from 
the old well-known thing as a sweet briar is 
in summer from the bush in winter. It would 
ail have been fruitless toil. I3ut let Charles 
Lamb walk in, and say with a stutter “Listen, 
gentlemen, to my Dissertation upon Roast 

They would see that the thing had been 
done. 

It will be done again perhaps some day. 
Rut when, by whom, and how, all the talent 
in the world could not foretell ; for it will 
be the result of something genius whose 
rising up is incalculable. 

J. A. Chapman. 
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MACAULAY AND RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


P REFIXED to the draft of the Indian 
Penal Code by the Indian Law Com- 
mission of 1 H 32 , viz,, Macaulay, Mac- 
Icod, Anderson and others — of whom, it is 
well-known, Macaulay had by far the chiefest 
hand in the drafting of their Report — are the 
following ‘Notes’ : 

" rhc physical difference which exists between the 
Kuropean and the native of India renders it impossible 
to subject them to the same system of prison-discipline, 
it is most desirable, indeed th.it in the treatment of 
ollcnders convicted of the same crime and sentenced 
to the same punishment there sliould be no apparent 
inc(]uality. But it is still more desirable that there 
should be no real inequality, and there must be real 
inequality unless there be app.arent inequality. It 
would be cruel to subject an European for a long 
period to a severe prison-discipline, in a country in 
wliich existence is almost constant misery to an 
European who Ins not many indulgences at his 
command. If not cruel it would be impol'tic It is 
unnecessary to point out to 11 is Lordship in C'ouncil 
how desirable it i^ that our n.alion.d character should 
stand high in the estimation of the inhabitants of 
India, and how much that character would be lowered 
by the frequent exliibition of Englishmen oi the worst 
d-scription, placed in the most degrading situitions, 
siigm.itised by the Courts of Justice, and engaged in 
tile ignominious labour of a gaol. 

“As there arc strung re.is ms for not punishing 
Europeans wi h imprisonment of the same description 
with w.iich we propose to punish natives, so there arc 
re.asons equ.illy strung for not sulTering Europeans 
who have been convicted of serious crimes to remain 

in this country It is natural and inevitable that 

in the minds of a people accustomed to be governed 
by Englishmen, the idea of an Englishman should be 
.issociated with the idea of Ciovcrnment. Every 
Englishm m participates in the p )wcr of Government 
though he holds no oiliee. Mis vices n-llecl the vices 
of the Government though the Government gives him 
n.) countenance." ( P. 3 , par. 3 . ) 

It would .be dilliculL to liml wor<Is ade- 
fjuately to describe at once the brutal frank- 
ness with which the doctrine of systematic 
racial discrimination is avowed, the barefaced 
hypocrisy with which it is expounded, and 
the unabashed sophistry with which it is 
advocated, *^nd all this by persons who 
were proud to call themselves Christians. 

One argument of these Christian law- 
givers to benighted India runs thus : There 
IS so much fundamental difference between 


the physical natures of the two races ( the 
rulers and the ruled ) that equality of treat- 
ment would be real inequality, and inec^uality 
real equality 1 Granted. Let, therefore, for 
the sake of the unequal treatment which 
unequal nature warrants, nay, even neces- 
sitates. the harder treatment be the Euro- 
peans’ lot and the less severe the natives’^ 
if only for this reason that the native, as he is 
supposed to be less civilized, may be pre- 
sumed to be naturally more prone to crime 
due to his ignorant, excitable and unreflective 
nature. Yes, lot the original ‘inequality* of 
nature be maintained by discriminating in 
favour of the native and again.st the European. 
Mut no. To discriminate in favour of the 
'natives' and against the ruling ones would 
be to lower the latter in the eyes of the 
impressionable ‘natives’. Perfectly horrible ! 
Unspeakable degradation of the ruler.s ! 

Mut with all their consuming anxiety for 
the bolstering up of a system of political 
domination of one race over another — or 
rather one skin over another, for be it noted 
that it is the European (and not merely the 
Englishman or the Mritisher ) in whose favour 
discriminatingtrealment is pleaded for, — our 
Anglo-Indian Moseses are too blind to ba 
thorough-going '^or are perhaps too merciful 
to be logical. For what prevented Macaulay 
and Co, setting up the principle that ‘a 
whit*»-skin in India from the West ( minus 
Turkey ) can do no wrong,’ and accordingly 
exempting all such white-skins from any 
punishment whatsoever and thus abolishing 
at a stroke the very idea of crime in India on 
the part of the white-skin from Europe ? 
Nothing but the merciful instincts of our 
rulers saved us from such a situation ! 

One very great mistake into which the 
authors of the Minority Report on the Punjab 
enquiry instituted by Government let them- 
selves fall ( perhaps only thoughtlessly ) was 
the use of the expression ‘un-British’ to 
characterise the dark deeds and humiliations 
heaped upon Indians —‘natives' of the Punjab 
—by their British rulers. The truth is now 
more and more brought home to us that 
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when those accounted the greatest and best 
amongst the British like Macaulay and the 
rest are guilty of the advocacy of a system of 
exploitation backed up by race-arrogance and 
elaborate make-believe, it is nothing short of 
snobbery to dismiss atrocities on Indians as 
un-British, as if ‘British’ implied everything 
that is noble, humane, righteous and all that, 
and the Punjab and other atrocities only 
regrettable departures from the high tradi- 
tions of the race in a lit or two of self-forget- 
fulness. But are the Punjab atrocities such ? 
Is the more recent Mopla train tragedy such ? 


Are they no more than little departures from 
high ideals, British or other ? 

To be sure, no. But they are high crimes 
against Justice and Humanity — elementary 
human virtues. They are more — far more — 
than the massacre of Glencoe. Yet nobody 
dared dismiss the Glencoe episode as *un- 
British.’ Can we dismiss Oliver Cromwell— 
that ‘Great Englishman* and Scourge of the 
Irish, responsib'e for the Drogheda massacre 
— as an un-British specimen of British 
rulership ? 

S. D. Xaokarni. 


THE MORAL PULL 


M any of us have bodies that arc tired 
nearly all the time, and yet we are 
hardly aware cf it. They are tired, 
not only because we have done rather too 
much work, and had too little play, but because 
we have passed through a great deal of 
emotion, much of it of a painful kind. There 
can be no emotional output of that kind, if of 
any kind, without a tension of the involuntary 
muscles, which control the passage of the 
blood through the arteries, and what i« apt 
to happen is that the tension is so long con- 
tinued that the muscles lose their elasticity. 
The man whose muscles are in this state of 
permanent tension, though he may sleep, 
as he thinks, soundly at night, rests tis 

deeply as the body rcijuirc.s, and so remains 
permanently tired. 

Why he does not feel tired, or not as 
tired as he is, is because he has a moral 
balance to draw on to get him through things. 
Every one is familiar with the use of this 
asset in great crises. A rock-climber, who 
has fallen, may hang on at the edge of the 
precipice a minute or two longer than his 
physical forces alone would have made 
possible, and the extra minutes may save 
his life. He does it by sheer determination 
not to fall. It is not only in great crises, 
however, that the asset is used : it is used 
hourly. It is not only a man^s muscles that 
take him to the end of his day’s work, but 
such things as the sense of duty, the desire 


to gel on, the spirit of emulation, pride in 
never being beaten, interest in work, and so 
on. All thc.se together constitute the moral 
pull. 

When Saturday afternoon comes, the 
mc^ral forces are disbanded, and fhey are no! 
called into play again until the sce^'c of 
action is actually reached on Mondav 
morning. 1'hc man rests, and, if he w’as as 
tired at the close of work on Saturday after- 
noon, though he did not know it, as I have 
supposed, he may feel towards Sunday 
evening more tired than he Jelt twenty ~/our 
hours before. The explanation is that his 
body, with all the moral forces called off, 
IS free at last to tell him how tited it really 
ts. That, ot course, is also the explanation 
of the “Monday morning feeling.’’ 

It is not an advantage to any man to be 
permanently tired, and to the man who is 
never tired, but has always a physical margin, 
it would be of advantage to have a bigger 
margin, though there should , be nothing to 
spend it on but his golf. It would improve 
it. 'I'lierefore the same advice is good for 
all. It is to rest deeper. Once the body has 
been drilled to it a little, it is found that 
almost everything can be done more restfully. 
One can sit at table, sit in trains^ stand, and 
even walk more restfully, as well as lounge 
more restfully in an armchair, or settle one- 
self* to sleep so. 


J. A. Chapman. 
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A Life-Saving Water-cycle 
Folds Into Small Space. 

A water-cycle has been invented which can 
be used for life-saving purposes or as a plea- 
sure craft for bathers. It is forced through 
tbc water by a gear-driven propeller which 
is operated by bicycle pedals, the machine 
being steered by a rudder and handlebar. A 
“lazyback” is supplied when the cycle is to 



'J’lie Life-Saving Watcrcycli:. 

be used as a pleasure craft. The dilfereiiL 
p.'irts of the machine are adjustable to suit per- 
sons of diiVcrcnt build, and when dismantled, 
can be folded and packed in an ordinary 
suitcase. The complete machitie weighs only 
UO lb , and when used by a life-saver should 
develop a much greater speed than the fast- 
est swimmer. 


New Means Of Controlling 
Erratic River Currents. 

A means has been devised for controlling 
the treacberous currents of rivers. The method 
applictl consists in driving a number of 
concrete piles, about .'55 ft. apart, into the 
river bed and anchoring to the top of each 
5«ix l-in. to Vi-in. cables, about 100 ft. long. 
The other ends of these cables arc spread 
out fanlike, and are connected to the stump 
ends of hundreds of cut trees, the interlacing 
houghs of which fill up any part of the river 
from bed to surface. The sand held in 
suspension by the running water is gradually 
deposited among the tree branches, forming 
' M ® solid sand bar, and making pos- 
sible the diversion of the stream in any'direction 
desired. It is believed that this new iiicthod 

_40V&-7 


of controlling a river current wall be of in- 
calculable value in rcclama' ion work, and iq 
protecting river banks. 


Clock Made Entirely Of Wood. 

A remarkable clock has just been com- 
pleted by an ironworker of Peoria, 111., IT. 
S. .\., in which nil of the p.arts, even the 



Lind c.^rved Clock M.’ide 
iMitirely of Wood. 

hafts and fretworked 
:ears. are carved by 
land from solid pieces 
if wood. It has taken 
hree vc.ars to make 

he clock, which not only tells tune but also 
rives the day and montli, weather pro.'^pccts, 

^ 111 o f inn 


Three-Milo-A-Miniite Mark 
Reached By Racing Car. 

In a recent race over the Daytona beach 
course, Florida, the speed mark of three miles 
a minnte was reached by Sig Ilaugdahl 
driving a speeiallv designed racing car. The 
official time for the measured mih-, recorded 
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clcclricall}', was 10 97 seconds, which corres- 
ponds to a speed of ISO'27 miles per hour. 
The previous record made on this same 
course was 21 miles per hour less than the 
new mark. The car used by Ilangdahl W'as 
powered by a 2ri0-hp. aluminum hydroplane 
motor, weiji;lii!ig only dto lb. The body of 
the car is only 20 in. wide and is streamlined. 
Even the axles ami all exposed bolts and 
nuts have received the same careful treatment. 


Skyscraper Ant-hills. 

Ant-hills, all over South Africa, but parti- 
cularly ill Khodcsia, arc of proportions 
unknown in America, rcachin^r sometimes a 
height of 2;") ft. or more, and, in spite of the 
steepness of their sides, covering a very large 



Removing a Mammoth Ant-hill. 

ground area. They are made of clay, sunbaked 
to the hardness of bricks, and are the outcome 
of many years’ labor on the part of the indus- 
trious ants. 


Plans are now being considered for the 
formation of a company to establish an 
airship service between England, India, and 
Australia. It is proposed to have a biweekly 
service to India, with a weekly extension to 
Australia, the service to be increased as necessity 
demands. The aim of the company would he 
a mail and ]iassenger schedule of iV/j days to 
Rombay, while the present trip takes 17 days. 
The time to Australia would be 11V1» days iis 
against four to five weeks now recpiircd for the 
trip. 


'Talking Pictures” Made 
With Aid Of Radio. 

“Talking pictures” have been demonstrated 
as a practical possibility by Chicago men 
who adopted the synchronization of radio 
and the motion-picture machine as the bacis 
for their experiments. An ordinary picture 
is first enacted, then duplicates of this iihii 
arc made and distributed to numerous theaters. 
The actors and actresses now repair to a 
radio-broadcasting station, where the ori- 
ginal picture is thrown on a screen before 
them. As the story unfolds on the screen, 
the assembled cast again speak their parts, 
simultaneously with the action of the film. 
The projection machine in the station controls 
the starting and the operating speed of the 
mr chines in the theaters, so that, as the 
voices are broadcast, the different audiences 
are entertained with a synchronous blending 
of both action and sound, all of which makes 
the picture seem almost lifelike. 


‘‘Walking Books” Advertise 
Free Public Library. 

The librarian of Stockton, California, recently 
hit upon a clever idea for increasing the po- 
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•Walking Book” Advertisements Touring City Streets. 


pularity of the public library. A display 
sign, 4 by 2 ft. by 15 in., was made in the 
lorni of a book and was carried about town 
by a boy who walked inside the sign. * Messages 
to the public, describing features of the library, 
were printed on the sides, back, and inside 
“pages’’ of the book, which bore imprinted on 
it the name ‘*Anne Othority” as its author. 


ful car, which throw the water in great 
streams to a distance of from 2.1 to 50 ft. 
The machine can be used also as a iirst-aid 
lire engine, as it will throw a jet of 175 gal. 
at 100 lb. pressure. The illustration— a night 
view— shows the machine operating as a street 
washer. 


London's Mighty Midnight 
Motor Street Washer. 

l* or many years, every night as the clock 
trikes twelve, every street, in the West End 
t London, England, has been Hooded and 
enured with water. Formerly this was done 
ith hose and sprinklers. Now it is being 
3ne with a motor street washer that has 
.*^prinklers mounted on the front of the power- 



hondon's Mighty Midnight Motor Street Washer. 


Automobile Shaped like a 
Raindrop. 

A car caused a sensation at a recent auto 
show at Berlin, Germany. The principal aim of 
the designer was to construct a car with 
slreamlincs that would ofler the least possible 
resistance to the air, and for that reason a 



Bear View of the Automobile Sb.*ipcd like a 
Raindrop. 
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Stains On loatlier Removed 
Bjr Solution Of Rubber. 

For the removal of grease spots of 
any kind I’roin any leather article, the best 
method lias been hiund to be to coat the 
leather with a thick solution of rubber in 
which the solvent evaporates rapidly. 
When almost dr}*", this coating peels oiV, 
quickly and removes the grease stains with 
it. In exceptional cases it may be necessary 
to repctit the operation several times. 

The solution recommended is composed 
of unvulcanized Para or Ceylon rubber in 
proportion of one part to ten, by weight, 
of carbon bisulphide. 


Reaction of tlin Air to tlic Ordinary Car, and to the Car 
Shaped like a Raindrop. The h'linniT, in Cppcr View, 
Causes luldies like ll Disk of a Hall at Right, while 
the Latter Disturbs the Air No More than the Raindrop 


Discovery of Now Attractive 
Nonmagnetic Force. 


at the Right. 

falling raindrop was taken as an irleal model. 
Everything in the construction of the ear was 
made subsidiary to this. The bod^", in both 
the open and limousine types, follows strictly 
the raindrop pattern. The motor normally 
develops only 10 hp.— all that is required to 
drive the car as a result of its slight air 
resistance. The centre of gravity of the car is 
very low, and it rides quite steadily with a 
chaudeur and two passengers, even at such a 
high speed as 75 miles an hour, recently 
attained on a race track. 


A statement has recently l)een made that 
a German scientist has discovered a new 
attractive force which is nonmagnetic, and 
yet which causes attraction between, not 
only iron, but also all other metals and even 
minerals. It is believed that it will find 
immediate application in wireless telegraphy 
and telephony, as the energy requirement is 
from 000 to 500 times less than that of 
ordinary electromagnets for the same purpose. 
It is also claimed that this discovery will 
make possible a speed of 2,000 letters per 
minute in telegraphic writing. 


Beacon Light Visible for 200 Miles. 

As the longer air routes become more 
popular, as they surely will, there will be more 
and more necessity of night dying, and the 
companies arc anticipating this by the erection 
of lighthouses at intervals along the line. 
Lights of limited intensity and with a visual 
range of from 20 to 10 mile.s have been in use 
on the London-Paris air rnutc, but these will 
be dwarfed by the light that is now being 
installed on the top of Mt. Africpie, near Dijon, 
France. This will be of one billion eaiidlepower 
and will be visible, it is claimed, at a distance 
of nearly 200 miles under favorable conditions, 
and will be one of the giiideposts on the inter- 
national air-way between France, Italy, and 
Algeria. 


Vegetable Leather. 

According to a recent aunoiinccmenl, the 
Japanese arc producing, from the inner bark 
of the mitsiiniala plant, a good grade of 
vegetable leather which is said to be almost 
as tough as the so-callcd French kid. 


Violin Made of Matches, Toothpicks, 
and Glue. 

A patient worker has made a violin entirely 
out of inritclics and tooth-picks glued together 
and fashioned to the proper thickness. In spile 



A Violin Composed of 13,000 Matches 
and Toothpicks. 

of the unusual material used in its construction, 
the violin has a soft mellow tone, said by 
experts to be of good quality and volume. 

Elephants Act as Experts for 
Testing Floors. 

Wishing to determine the strength of his 
garage door, a Canton, Ohio, man employed t^ 
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I^'ivc IClcphanls, Groupt.'d ns Clo'jcly ns Possible, arc Means for Testing the Strengtli of a Garage Floor. 


services of five circus elci)h»'iiits to act as test 
load. They were led upon the lloor and 
grouped as closely' as p^'ssible, making a live 
load of more than 15 tons on the center of the 
lloor— probably the first of this unusual des- 
cription to be used for such a purpose. 


Paper’s Strengtli. 

A single sheet of paper, no heavier than the 
u.sual letter slock, was suspended in a frame 
carrying a sheet on which five young women 



A Single Sheet of Paper Supporting a Weight of 
7G9 lb. 


stood and sat. The total weight supported 
was 709 lb., which included the weight ol the 
platform. 

Excoodingly High-Powered 
Russian Electric Train. 

Recently a new type of electric railway car 
has been developed in Russia that is said to 
equal anything of its kind anywhere. Trains of 
these cars are now running from Moscow to 
Pctiograd, a distance of 500 miles, without 
stoppage for recharging. The train is said tp- 
be equipped with electric motors of 3,000 hp. 



High-powered F.lcctric Tmin lh.it Runs Between 
Moscow and Petrograd. 

The Soviet government aided the inventor in 
the design and development of these high- 
powered cars, and all details of their construc- 
tion are being kept secret. 

Novel Attempt To Utilize 
Energy Of Waves. 

A new attempt to utilize the energy 
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generated by wave action is interesting be- 
cause of its novelty. A track 75 ft. long, set at 
an angle of about 30° with the ocean surface, 
has been constructed at Ocean Beach, California. 
A weighted car runs on the track, but cannot 
leave it. The front of the car presents a broad 
surface at right angles to the track. A cable, 
attached to each end of the car, runs over a 
drum at the upper end of the track, and 
over a submerged pulley at the lower end. 
The waves striking the car, drive it up the 
track, and when the waves recede, the car 
ircturns by gravity. In this manner the car 
is given a reciprocating motion, which, trans- 
mitted through the drum, can be used to 
drive a pump or other machinery. 


Self-Government Practised 
By Department Store. 

One of the large department stores of 
Boston has successfully tried a form of self- 
government patterned much on the order 
of the U. S. government. Employes elect mem- 
bers of the House by ballot. Department 
executives form the Senate. Four high execu- 
tives form the cabinet, a d the president of 
the company is the chief executive. Under 
this plan, the employes practically regulate 
their own working conditions, and the system 
has led to a valuable exchange of ideas, the 
founding of welfare organisations, and a sub- 
stantial increase in the store’s business. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Problem of the Leper. 

To 

The F.ditor, 

The "Modern Review" and The "Prabasi”, 
Sir, 

I beg to make througli your paper an appeal which 
should commend itself to the generosity of your 
readers. 

The problem of the leper in this country and the 
new hope which has arisen for him in the modern 
treatment of the disease has been freijiiently brought 
to our notice during recent years. There is probably 
no part of India where the problem is more acute 
than in the Bankura District. In reengnition of this 
fact and with a view to combating the disease, a 
strong committee has been formed under the presi- 
dency of the District Magistrate, G. S. Dutt, Ksq., 
i.e.s. The Committee proposes to work on two 
lines : First, by the spread of information concerning 
the disease which will teach the leper and his friends 
how to prevent the spread of infection and, second, by 
the establishment of treatment centres throughout 
the district. A pamphlet has been issued describing 
in popular language the disease and the means by 
which it may be transmitted and the precautions 
which should be taken to prevent the infection of 
new subjects. A scries of lantern slides has been 
prepared and arrangements are being made to deliver 
« lantern lectures in various centres. An appeal has 
been issued to all the medical men of the district 
asking them to introduce the modern treatment into 
their practices and to assist in the spread of informa- 
tion and offering to them a free supply of medicine 
for administration to poor patients and such advice 
aiid laboratory assistance as ma^ be necessary. In 
addition we hope to establish special treatment centres 
for lepers in oiiTerent parts ot the district in charge 
of men specially trained for the purpose. The many 
advantages of segregation of lepers has been made 
prominent in the popular statement and in the appeal 


to the doctors, but it must be recognised that the 
accommodation in^the asylums is insufficient and 
that the great majority of lepers, particularly those 
in the early stages of the disease, are unwilling to 
enter such institutions. It is hoped that the work of 
the G)mmittee will reach the large proportion of 
lepers which the asylums cannot at present hope 
to reach and prove a fruitful means of relieving 
suffering and assist greatly in stamping out the 
disease. 

The financial resources of the district are small 
and therefore an earnest appct'il is made to a wider 
ublic for the mccans to carry on tliis work. Contri- 
utions may be sent to the District Magistrate, 
Bankura, or to the undersigned. 

Yours etc., 

(Dr.) Caleb Davies. 

Secretary and Treasurer, 
Bankura Anti-leprosy Campaign Committee, 
Sarenga, P. O., 

District ^nkura. 


Author of the book 'Gandhi 
and Tagore’. 

Dear Sir, 

Tiandhi and Tagore’, a study in comparison, which 
is reviewed in your July number is not from the 
of Aurobindo Ghosh as it is "believed to be". The 
writer who "has seen neither of the heroes of contem- 
porary India" is Mr. N. K. Venkateswaran, b.a.,l.t., 
of the Travancore Educational Service. 

Yours faithfully, 

K. Samxaramarayana. 
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Report of the Indian Sugar 
Conxmittee. on Date Sugar 
Industry. 

SiRi 

1 was deputed by the Goveroment of the Central 
Provinces as a witness for examination by the Indian 
Suf^ar Committee who, having concluded their labours, 
have recently published their report on the prospects 
of Indian sugar. The authorities in the Indore 
Central India Agency, and the Agriculture Depart- 
ment of the Centr.*il Provinces, considering me as a 
person for several years concerned in the develop- 
ment of date gur and sugar in these two Provinces, 
nominated me as a witness to depose on the possibi- 
lities of the date forests which stand untapped and 
utterly neglected and unutilised by Government and 
the people. Before 1 had known that I would be sent 
up as a witness, 1 had despatched all my reports, 
pamphlets, and figures bearing on the prospects of 
date gur and date sugar industry in these two 
extensive Provinces of India to the members of the 
Sugar Committee, and I was led to believe that the 
subject would deserve a better treatment than what 
it has now received. Being selected as a w'itness 
possessed of personal and practical experiences of 
several years derived from numerous date forests in 
C. P. and in C. I., 1 went up with a strong conviction 
to impress on the Sugar Committee the great import- 
ance of the further development and expansion of 
the date-palm gur and sugar project. In this con- 
nection, 1 informed the members of the Committee 
of my intention to float a joint stock company to take 
up large date tracts in Central India, and to institute 
extensive local training of date-tappers to work on the 
lines of the industry as it prevails in the Districts of 
ICist Bengal* The Committee began to cross examine 
me very severely on the point, because, obviously, 
my project of a company was intended to attract 
public attention and public money in pursuit of an 
industry about which the members of the Committee 
appeared to have drawn their inspiration from the 
unnnished labours and investigations of Mr. Annctt 
of the Pusa Agricultural Department. My lengthy 
cross-examination was intended to belittle, nay more, 
to depricate my efforts ; and, it was openly said by 
one or the members of the Committee, that if he were 
1, he would drop the project of a joint stock company 
in order to save myself and others from further losses, 
troubles, and personal sacrifices. 

1 returned to Calcutta from Nagpur where I was 
examined by the Sugar Committee in July, 1920. I 
did not at all feel grateful or delighted to receive the 

P ious advices of the selected Government experts on 
ndian sugar. They appeared to think that it was 
impossible to find skilled local lab ur to tap the date 
trees, and that it was hopeless to be able to settle in 
colonies the trained Bengal SheolieSf who alone, the 
Committee thought, were able to extract the date juice 
in sufficient quantities to make Kheiur gur or raw 
date sugar, an article of widespread village Industry. 
It is thus that we find only one brief chapter, XVI, 
in the bulky report now published, devoted to the 
consideration of other sources than cane producing 
sugar in India. Date, of course, is the principal 
among those other sources, and Jessore in Bengal is 
*^°’jsidered to be its only home. A little over five 
millions of date-palm trees yield about 50,000 tons of 


Khejur gur in Jessore annually. A few Madras 
districts are saief also to contribute some quantity. 
More or less Khejur gur is produced in some other 
districts of Bengal. And, in this way, a little over 
one-fifth of India's total sugar produce comes out of 
the Khejur gur made by the villagers who own date 
trees in their holdings. If lye leave out of account 
a few scattered sugar factories directly dealing with 
the raw produce of cane, the whole output of cane 
sugar in India comes out of the canc gur or cane rab 
widely produced throughout the country by the cane 
growers in their isolated fields, just as they grow their 
other crops. This is recognized ; and the Sugar 
Comqiittee have suggested very valuable notes and 
summaries for the improvement and expansion of 
further cane growth in India. But with respect to 
Khejur gur, the coming sugar industry for this 
country in which the Central and the Central Indian 
Provinces will ere long play an important part, not 
less, if not more, than what it is in all the eastern 
districts of Bengal, the Indian Sugar Committee have 
miserably failed to appreciate the subject. If about 
five millions of planted date trees of poor and stunted 
growth in Bengal account for more than one-fifth of 
the country’s sugar produce, do not thumb calcula- 
tions show that several times that number of full- 
grown and vigorous date trees in Central India and 
in the Central Provinces go very far to solve the sugar 
problem for India ? 'I'o this, the Committee’s answer 
is in the negative, and it is comprehended within the 
nutshell of one short paragraph, para 270.. pp. 255-56, 
of the Report. 

Before we hear what Dr. Harold Mann of the 
Bombay Agricultural Department has to say on the 
results achieved by him from the date-tapping opera- 
tions inaugurated by him in the Thana district of the 
Konkan, the Committee have declared that the date 
trees in that locality are about half a lac in number 
and that the Bombay date tappers are not so clever 
as the Bengalees, for they derive about onc-third the 
quantity of available* juice. Next a.s regards parts of 
Central India, though it is admitted that the number 
of date trees is very large, and they are extensively 
wide-spread, the art of date tree tapping, it is asserted, 
is unknown. Therefore, in the opinion of the Indian 
Sugar Committee, lacs of tons of available sugar 
which the date tracts in Central India can yield every 
year, must run to waste in the further growth and 
expansion of the date forests until the si kly, home- 
loving, and malaria-stricken Jessore tappers annually 
migrate from their villages in Bengal, and settle in 
increasing numbers and in colonies in the dominions 
of the Durbars in Central India. This is a remark- 
able compliment to the Jessore Gacht which he has 
never desired during the course of my personal 
experiences extending over twenty years ! I have 
made the date tappers of Surat and of Wardha work 
side by side with their Bengali compeers,— the 

f tchts or the sheolies of Fast Bengali I have never 
nown that quantitatively or qualitatively, in respect 
of their juice production, the former arc less useful 
or less successful than the latter. Next, for times out 
of number, smart local labourers, attracted for the 
very love of the work to extract the sweet neera for 
a drink in the morning, elicit the whole-hearted 
admiration of their Osteds of Bengal and of Bombay 
during the course of their apprenticeship in the very 
first month of their new career over the body of the 
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dale trees within the circles of our Khejur gur 
producing operatives. Will the members of the 
Sugar Committee, or any other outsiders who have 
not seen one date tree tapped for its controvert 
these facts of our personal experiences and observa- 
tions ? If not, why condemn our project as a wild 
goose chase ? Why consider the chances of produc- 
tion of a few lacs of tons of date sugar in the Deccan 
(Bombay, C. P. and C. I. ) as remote or impracticable ? 
Why not look upon the wide and extensive date 
tracts in these Provinces as scK-grown and more 
valuable natural sugar planta'ions than cane where 


you can have the gttr and the sugar for the mere 
asking, as it were ? Thus, I will close with a retort 
to the Indian Sugar Committee and say that if 1 
were a member of their body in charge of their 
Report, I w^uld liaxe devoted half the number of 
pages of their voluminous Report to maps and charts 
of the date sugar tracts in these two Provinces and 
to facts and figures, to show how the economic 
condition of the rural popuKuions in tlie date forest 
villages in these parts would have been immensely 
improved. 

IIarIDAS CU VI TEIUEE ( M.A., 1) I,. ) 


SEVENTH CENTENARY OF 

A RAPPROCIIIiMESy between the Italian 
and the Indian Universities seemed to have 
been signalised by the graceful invitation 
sent from Padua to India on the occasion of the 
Seventh Centenary of the Utiivcrsity of Padua 
which was celebrated between 1 tth and 17th 
of May, 1922. Invitation letters (in Sanskrit) 
were sent to all the important universities and 
Oriental assemblies of India. The Vice-chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, Sir Asutosh Mooker- 
jee, rose equal to the occasion. Realising the 
international significance of the invitation, he 
promptly delegjitcd three distinguished nliimui 
of the Calcutta University to represent their 
alma mater in the historic assemblage of Padua 
in which delegates from Universities and 
learned bodies from over forty countries took 
part. Three gentlemen— Dr. I). N. Mallik, Dr. 
Phanindranath Gliosc, I niversity Professor of 
applied physics and Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterjee, 
University Professor of Indian Linguistics— who 
were staying respectively in London, Berlin 
and Paris, represented Calcutta and India 
in this unique gathering of scholars from all 
over the world. 

The function was primarily of a ceremonial 
nature; but from the point of view of India it 
is noteworthy that the equal status of India 
in the republic of letters has been freely and 
formally recognised by one of the oldest 
Universities of Europe. The principal ceremony 
in which the king of Italy was present, took 
place on the loth of May. There were a 
number of s'^eakets selected from among the 
delegates to read addresses of congratulation 
to Padua. The speakers represented the various 
countries which were formed into several 
groups, namely 

1. Asia (India and China), 2. The Latin 
nations (France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, 
Roumania and the states of South America) as 
well as Ireland and Greece, 3. The nations of 
Northern and Eastern Europe (Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Esthonia, 


fHE UNIVERSITY OF PADUA 

Leltonia, Lithuania, Hungary), 1. The English- 
speaking nations of the British Empire (Eng- 
land with. Scotland and Wales, Canada, .\us- 
tralia and New Zealand, South Africa), f*. 
(iermaiiy, 0. The United States ol America, 
7. The Sl.av nations (Russia, Poland, Tclicko- 
Slovakia, Viigo-slavia, Bulgaria), and S. The 
Universities of Italy. 

Each speaker was to speak in his own 
language and this was i[iiitc in keeping with 
the international character of I he meeting. The 
order of speakers was determined by lottery 
and as Asia earne first and India was privileged 
to represent Asia, this part of the programme 
was opened with an address from one of our 
Calcutta delegates. An address suitable to the 
occasion had been preparecl in which Padua 
wtis congratulateil on her long record and in 
which it was emphasised that the modern 
Indian Universities symbolised India’s age-old 
quest for knowledge, in a new form, while they 
aspire to bring home to the rising generation 
of India modern sciences and up-to-date 
methods of pedagogy, they are equally zealous 
to conserve the ancient learning of India which, 
in the days of her illustrious Universities of 
Taksila, Nalanda and Varanasi, attracted 
students from practically the whole of Asia. 
The address ended with the wellknown prayers 
from the Upanisads : Saha nav avatu etc., and 
the wish was expressed that such a meeting of 
the members of the various universities of the 
East and of the West, like brother pilgrims to 
the same shrine of knowledge, might be produc- 
tive of fruitful results in the domain of Science 
that knows no frontier, and lay the foundation 
of true internationalism. 

It was thought that an address on behalf of 
India should be cither in Sanskrit or in Hindus- 
thani (Hindi) ; and as the letters of invitation 
from Padua to the Indian Universities were in 
Sanskrit t an adaptation of the speech was made 
in Sanskrit by Professor Parasuram Lakshman 
Vaidya of the Fergusson College, Poona, an 
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eminent Sanskritist (who is also an m. a. in 
Pali of the Calcutta. University), and who is 
now studying Buddhist philosophy with Prof. 
Dela Valee Poussin. This address was written 
out in the form of a Manuscript in Devanagari 
characters and Professor Cbatterjee read it 
before the assembly on behalf of the Indian 
Universities, first among the foreign delegates. 
There were speeches in Latin, Italian, French, 
English and German: and the intonation of 
Sanskrit in that assembly did create an 
impression. 

There was a very great interest in India 
among the scholars from different universities 
and specially among students, the more intel- 
lectual among whom were profound admirers 
of Rabindranath Tagore whose name only is 
the best pass-port for Indians into the heart 
of the student community of the continent ! 
The presence of three Indian professors in such 
an intellectual gathering was noticed with 
pleasure by all and wc onl^^ wish that other 
Indian Universities also were represented and 
by Indian professors. Drs. Mallih, Ohosc and 
Chatterjee had occasions to come in touch 
with the students and others and converse with 
them about the intellectual awakening of India 
and the work done by the various edu-uitioiial 
ageiich'S of Modern India. .Most of the 
students showed great enthusiasm and the 
three Indian Professors had to give autographs 
by the score in Devanagari and Roman. The 
welcome accorded was most cordial. Professors, 
pupils and the common people of Padua, proud 
of their university, entered fully into the spirit 
of the celebration. The Rector of the University 
Dr. Lucatells and the Secretary of the Centencary 
Committee. Prof. Ralliiii (occupying the chair 
of Sanskrit in Padua University) were the very 


spirits of courtesy and hospitality. Prof. 
Balliniis an enthusiastic student of Indology 
and a true friend of India who appreciates all 
that is best in Indian culture. Some of the 
members of the different delegations were 
honoured with doctorates by the Padua 
University and Dr. P. N. Ghosc has been 
conferred fhisxiistinction as a delegate from 
India. 

Very few Indians know what a fascination 
India exercises on the imagination of Italian 
savants I From the time of the great Gorresio, 
who brought out in the fifties of the last 
century the magnificent edition of thcRamayana 
with an Italian translation, to Dr. Tessitori 
in whose untimely death modern Indian 
linguistics had lost a splendid worker— Indology 
has an guninterrupted succession of voteries 
in Italia— the India of Europe. Outside Germany 
it is difficult to find so many chairs of Sanskrit 
as wc find in Italian Universities. Prof. Ballini 
of Padua, Prof. Balloni of Pisa, Prof. Suali of 
I'loreiice along with Dr. Vallauri and Dr. Tucci 
arc some of the enthusiastic workers in the 
field of Indology trained under the inspiring 
personality of Dr. Carlo Formichi occupying the 
chair of Sanskrit in the University of Rome— 
whose sitigle-hcartcd «levotion to the cause of 
linlian stedici as well as the solid contribu- 
tions to the science of Indology have won for 
him this year ( ll>22 ) the crowning recognition 
of the highest Prize of the Roman Academy 
for Philology conferred on this Sanskrit 
Professor of Rome. So it is only proper for 
onr Indian Universities and oriental assemblies 
to establish a relation of closer friendship and 
co-operation with their fellow- workers and 
colleagues of Italy. 

K.m.iims Nao. 


FISCAL ENQUIRY 

Ttie Ouustio.n of Foruton Capttai.. 


S igns have, of late, been visible in some 
of the Western countricvS, indicating 
the rise of a movement against ^the 
investment of foreign capital to a consider- 
able extent. The Report of the Company 
Law Amendment Committee, presented 
to the British Parliament in 1918, gives 
expression, though in a feeble manner, to 
the dangers of an increasing flow of foreign 
capital into the United Kingdom. Many 
of those who made written replies to the 


questions of the Committee, or who gave 
evidence before it, expressed opinions, we 
arc told, in favour of disclosure of nation- 
ality by all shareholders, and, in some 
cases, of limitation of the proportion 
which aliens might hold of the share 
capital of a Company. While in the case 
of certain industries the ^ Committee 
recommends that norestrictionsatall.be 
imposed, it nevertheless advocates in kuch 
cases the enforcement of disclosure of alien 
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ownership if that policy seems to the 
Legislature to he right. In the case 
of others it thinks that though it is 
neither expedient nor essential for 
national safety that aliens should he 
totally excluded from ownership, it is 
necessary to ciisure tliat not more than 
20 per cent of the share cai)ital should 
be held hy aliens and that those shares 
should carry no more than 20 per cent 
of the voting power. 

The Committee a])pointed by the 
Board of Trade to investigate the 
general question of trade relations after 
the war, which reported in 1910, had 
also gone into the question of foreign 
capital. Although the Committee reported 
against an imposition of restrictions upon 
aliens becoming shareholders in British 
Corporations, it did not hesitate to 
express itself in favour of “definite in- 
formation as to the nationality of the 
shareholders in every British Company.’* 
“We think, therefore,” the Report stated, 
“that it would not be well to use the 
two-edged weapon of restriction, specially 
in view of the fact that after the War 
it will be unwise to discourage foreign 
capital from coining freely into the 
country. But, we think it desirable, 
that the Government should be provided 
with definite information as to the 
nationality of the shareholders in every 
British company. We therefore recom- 
mend that every limited company should 
henceforth lie required to include in its 
annual returns to Somerset House a 
statement of the amount of its stock or 
shares held by, or on behalf of, aliens, 
together with a statement of their 
nationality.” 

France is another country in which 
measures have been proposed fbr dis- 
couraging the flow of foreign capital. 
1 have come across the terms of the 
draft of a Bill by a Deputy in France 
in the year 1913, discountenancing 
foreign investment. The measure con- 
templated discontinuance of the word 
“French” in the following cases: “1. 
WhiD the enterprise or company has 
one or more foreign administrative officers, 
when it is a branch establishment of 


a foreign enterprise or corporation, when 
more than ten per cent of its personnel 
consists of foreign employees, or when 
it is not carried on exclusively according 
to French laws : 2. When the goods 
are not produced in France or in French 
colonies by exclusively French enterprises.” 
it was proposed that persons violating 
the law, ill case they were foreigners, 
should be expelled on repetition of the 
oftence. I desire furtlier to refer to an 
extract from the Morning Post of 
December 30, 1912, to illustrate the 
feeling of antipathy against foreign com- 
panies in k'rance. The paragraph runs 
thus :~ 

” Mr. Hriand, Minister of Justice, has 
ordered an enquiry to be opened into the 
methods adopted by foreign companies which 
organise financial issues of France. This enquiry 
is the natur.'il consequence of the promise given 
by M. Briand during the debate on the Rochette 
affair that lie would take measures to protect 
the savings of I'ranec, and to prevent these 
savings being drained away into foreign coun- 
tries without good security. It appears that 
the law of 1907 providing that a declaration 
must he officially registered, and an announce- 
ment inserted in the supplement of the Journal 
Official, whenever stocks or shares arc offered for 
sale in I^rancc, is frequently violated. To save 
the expenses entailed by these formalities, certain 
financiers, inste.ad of offering shares for sale 
in France, have merely informed their clients, 
through offices in Paris, that these shares are 
offered for sale in some foreign town or 
other. It is announced that these proceedings 
are to be taken against an English firm, 
which is alleged to have sent circulars con- 
cerning a foreign stock to French investors. 
As the principals of the firm are domiciled 
out of Prance, action can only be taken 
against their representatives in Paris.” 

The English agents referred to above 
were, we arc told, subsequently convicted. 
France and England are not the only 
countries in which there has been a 
feeling of aversion among the people 
against the investment of foreign capital. 
This feeling, it appears, exists in an 
intensified form in many other countries. 
Josef Grunzel, in his work on Economic 
Protectionism, refers to a movement in 
Germany against the investment of 
foreign capital. A measure was, we are 
told, introduced in 1912, in the German 
Reichstap; “to set a limit to the de- 
nationalising commercial policy” of the 
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powerful American trust, the Standard 
Oil Company. Further, the action that 
(jermanj had taken sometime prior to 
this in the matter of potassium salts, 
which are considered to be of very 
great value in agriculture and in which 
Germany has a monopoly, was with 
the object of discouraging the how of 
foreign capital into the country. The 
law introduced in 1910 to deal with 
the situation provided for the comptih 
sory combinations of producers of potas- 
sium salts. This was preceded by a 
report which indicated that “the fear 
lest the control of the industry should 
pass into foreign hands was a part of 
the incentive to this regulative action.” 
“As a result of the marked fall in the 
value of the potassium plants,” the 
report said, “foreign countries dependant 
upon this source of potassium would 
not have let ])ass the opjjortunity of 
acquiring numerous potassium works at 
low prices, and hence of securing an 
undesirable amount of influence in deter- 
mining the policy of the tlcrman potas- 
sium industry.” 

The growing strength of the movement 
for the nationalisation of industries nuiv 
l»e taken to be an indication of the increas- 
ing intensity of feeling against foreign 
capital. In Switzerland, for instance, 
although at several votings by Referen- 
dum, rejection was secured of proposals 
for the assumption of new powers by the 
Government, vet in the case of the acquisi- 
tion of the railways the instinct yielded to 
the prospect of economic advantage. 
Lord Bryce, in his work. Modem Demo- 
cracies, said : 

“ A further reason was Ihiit the holding by 
Oernians of a large proportion of the shares 
in the Gothard Railway, an undertaking of 
vast^ international importance, had made it 
politically desirable for the Swiss Govemmenl 
to obtain full control of that line ; and to do 
this it seemed necessary to acquire the other 
lines also.” 

The trend of this movement in Portu- 
gal is indicated in the following extract 
from the Fairplay, the leading shipping 
weekly of England (I am obliged to a 
Bombay friend for this ) : 

“According to advices from Lisbon, a/ Bill has 


been introduced in the Chamber appointing a 
Commission to liquidate the Tran sport as Mari- 
timos, and to transfer the steamers to a private 
company, the capital of which will be exclusive- 
ly Portuguese. The new company must, it 
is stated, employ only Portuguese subjects, and 
the steamers are to be employed in the trade 
with the Portuguese Colonies.” 

In Mexico the movement has resulted 
in the nationalisation of its railways by 
“the method of merging the different 
private companies into a large corporation 
( Lineas Nacionales de Mexico), in which 
the I'ederal Government secured for itself 
a sufficient number of shares to be able 
to dictate the railroad policy in the inter- 
est of the country.” ((irunzel.) It appears 
from a statement made by the limes 
Trade Supplement in a recent issue that 
the provisions of the Australian Naviga- 
tion Act have resulted recently in the 
exclusion of British liners from the inter- 
state passenger traffic of the Common- 
wealth. This is significant indeed ! 

It may be asked if in independent and 
economically advanced countries like 
England and France, Germany and Swit- 
zerland, restrictive measures against 
foreign investment are cotibidered neces- 
sary and advocated for safeguarding their 
economic interests, how much more should 
India, industrially backward and politi- 
cally non-autonomous as she is, stand in 
need of protection against unrestricted 
foreign exploitation ? The evidence placed 
before the Indian Fiscal Commission has 
shown in an unmistakable manner what 
the feelings of well-informed Indians are 
in the matter. England, as is well known, 
is as keen at the present moment as ever 
to invest her surplus capital in India, and 
a considerable amount of British capital 
actually flows into the country every 
year. There are already indications that 
this flow will be further stimulated if the 
present fiscal system is i-eplaced by pro- 
tective tariffs. Indians demand a change 
in the present fiscal policy because they 
arc convinced that under a w»ell-coDsidcred 
system of protection, her induslries are 
bound to expand and flourish in an 
adequate manner. But they are equally 
convinced that the use of foreign capital 
to any considerable extent cannot but 
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hamper and delay the realisation of this 
goal, first, by stimulating further imports 
and discouraging production in the coun- 
try and, secondly, by exercising a baneful 
influence in the political sphere. 

1 have already shown in an article on 
the subject published in a preceding issue 
of this journal, how foreign capital is 
largely attracted to undeveloped countries 
like India and to others which follow a 
policy of protection, how there has al- 
ready sprung into existence a distinct 
movement in favour of employing foreign 
capital with the object of setting up ex- 
tensive plaints for manufacturing various 
commodities for which India affords a 
suitable field, and how if this process is 
to go on unchecked, the increased 
amounts that the consumer will have to 
pay under a system of protection for the 
commodities used by him, will mostly go 
to enrich not the people of the country 
for whose benefit alone such a policy is 
advocated and justified but the foreign 
exploiter whose activities have rendered 
the people of India so utterly helpless in 
the sphere of industry and commerce. 

Josef Grunzel, who discusses the (|ucs- 
tion of foreign capital at some length in 
his work already referred to, goes to the 
root of this matter when he points out 
that it is only in the earlier stages of 
capitalistic production in a country that 
foreign entrepreneurs’ capital will be wel- 
come, He says, 

“As soon as I he spirit of enterprise becomes 
active in the country itself, attempts will 
not be wanting to replace such capital by 
foreign loan capital, which leaves in the 
possession of the debtor country the excess 
of its earning above interest, thus operating 
to enrich the latter more rapidly and at 
the same time eliminating the unavoidable 
personal influence of the foreign capitalist on 
the domestic economic policy. The most insis- 
tent opposition to the foreign entrepreneurs will 
be found in the case of those enterprises to which 
is entrusted the safeguarding of any special 
economic interest of the community in the field 
of national defence, of trade, industry, or 
commercial policy.” 

Indeed, India has long outgrown the 
Stage^ of industrial development when an 
tmlimited and uncontrolled investment of 
foreign capital might have been advan- 


tageous to her. The persistent demand 
on the part of far-sighted Indians for the 
adoption of measures restricting the 
continuous and continued flow of foreign 
capital docs not, therefore, come a day 
too soon. 

1 proposed to indicate how the use of 
foreign capital to a considerable extent in a 
country like India is likely to prejudice, 
in other ways besides those mentioned 
above, the interests of the country and 
hamper the development of industries, 
and this specially under a system of pro- 
tection. Indians demand a change in the 
present fiscal policy because they feel that 
under a system of protection alone can 
she, under the present circumstances, ex- 
pect her manufactures to develop in such 
a way as to be able to compete equally 
with foreign commodities in her own 
market. If this object is to be attained, 
the goods required by her but supplied by 
foreign countries, should more and more 
be produced in the country itself. Protec- 
tion to an Indian industry and discourage- 
ment of a similar foreign industry are, 
therefore, parallel expressions. But let 
us see how the object aimed at by those 
who advocate protection is sought to be 
defeated by an unrestricted flow of foreign 
capital into the country. 

As is well-known, a considerable 
amount of foreign capital continually 
flows into the country. But, one may 
here pause and enquire, how is this capital 
carried to India ? There are still many 
people who seem to believe that this 
capital is transmitted to India either in 
specie or in credit paper. The eminent 
Liberal writer and statesman, the Kt. 
Hon.J M. Wobertson, mentions the case 
of a member of Parliament of literary 
distinction who was once asked in the 
House of Commons how he supposed was 
a loan by investors in the United Kingdom 
to a foreign country eflected. The member 
answered without any hesitation that 
this would be done by the transmission 
of credit paper ! In his work on Free 
Trade, Mr. Robertson explains in a clear 
and lucid manner how capital is actually 
exported from one country to another. 
He writes : 
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“ Now, tbe exact form in which a public loan 
is made from Niis country will be determined at 
the moment by all the special circumstances, 
Annncial and commercial. If it will be profit- 
able at the time for the British exporters to 
send, and for the importers in the borrowing 
country, the transaction will in part take that 
form. It might, again, take the form of send- 
ing of foreign or colonial produce which was in 
store here for re-export. If, however, the pur- 
pose of the loan, as often happens, is the con- 
struction of a new State railway in the borrow- 
ing country, the bulk of the loan will be likely 
to go, so far as we arc concerned, in the shape 
of rails, locomotives and rolling stock. Some 
might even go in gold , if the borrowing 
Government is improving its currency : we arc 
latterly great dealers in gold as a commodity, 
the produce of the South African mines. But a 
loan of, say, fifty millions will never go wholly 
in gold. It will go mainly in British produce, 
mostly manufactures. The making of these 
goods will not only employ labour here but 
will secure a profit to the capital employed in 
making them ; and that profit will, in ordinary 
course, provide for the upkeep and, if necessary, 
the extension of the plant of that industry. 

“ Thus, broadly speaking, there cannot be 
export of capitfil without giving employment 
and profit to British labour and capital. Beyond 
the small movements of bullion, which, as we 
have seen, regularly go in time of peace to balance 
the money exchange between different States, 
capital simply cannot he exported nave in the 
lorm of commodities. If the borrowing State 
were simply to receive a British che([ue for£ r»0,- 
000,000 from the Bank of England, or Bank 
notes to that amount ( which is not the way 
in which things arc done ), it would have to 
proceed to buy with that paper the special 
goods it required, and also further good.s, the 
sale of which in its own or neighbouring coun- 
tries would bring in the spare money it needed.” 

It will thus be seen that while India 
requires less of foreign goods in order that 
she may be able to manufacture more 
goods and thereby satisfy her own re- 
quirements, the use of foreign capital dis- 
courages such manufacture by compelling 
her to purchase goods largely from 
abroad. 

A most practical and effective method 
by which the Government can encourage 
the development of industries in India is 
by securing the • purchase of supplies re- 
quired for the railwaiys, the army and the 
public services sp far as possible in 
this country. It is essential that this 
should be done if industries are to grow 
adcc]uately and properly in India. Owing 


chiefly, however, to the dominance and 
intervention of British capitalists, who 
exercise an amount of influence and 
control over Indian affairs out of all 
proportion to the quantity of capital 
invested by them in this country, the 
Government of India have not so far 
been able to accomplish anything sub- 
stantial in this direction. The enquiries 
conducted by the Indian Industrial Com- 
mission, together with the information 
placed at their disposal convinced them 
that the manufacturing capacity of the 
country had been far from sufficiently 
utilised by Government departments in 
the past, and they formulated propo- 
sals which might have the effect of sti- 
mulating industrial development to a 
certain extent at least. 

“Those of our membep,” said the report, 
“who had <^he opportunity, when working 
with the Indian, Munitions Board, of sanc- 
tioning the indents on the Stores Department 
of the India Office, found numerous instances 
in which articles were ordered from England, 
which could have been supplied by Indian 
manufacturers equall3r well both in respect 
of price and (jiiality, if the latter could have 
relied on an established Ooverument practice 
of local purchase.” “It appears to us that, 
in the interests of Indian industries, a radi- 
cal change should be made in the methods 
of purchasing in India Government and Rail- 
way stores. The existing system has been 
handed down from a time when India was 
almost entirely dependent upon Europe for 
manufactured goods : but it is unsuited to 
modern conditions and has had a deterrent 
effect on attempts to develop new industries 
in India.” 

The authors of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reforms were very out- 
spoken in this matter. They, in fact, 
admitted that *^thc maintenance of a 
Stores Department at the India Office 
is looked on as an encouragement to 
the Government to patronise British at 
the expense of local manufactures.” 

Subsequently in lHl9 the Government 
of India appointed the Stores Purchase 
Committee to consider and report, in 
view of the necessity of encouraging 
Indian industries, while at the same 
time securing economy and efficiency, 
what measures are required to enable 
the Departments of the Government of 
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India and of Local Governments to 
obtain their requirements as far as 
possible in India ; This Committee 
recommended that in addition to pro- 
viding for the full utilisation of existing 
industries in India, the Government 
must further give them practical en- 
couragement, especially in the initial 
stages of their enterprise, and must 
assure them of a reasonable measure of 
protection against outside competition. 

A review of the stores purchase policy 
of the Government of India from the year 
1863 onwards led the Stores Purchase 
Committee to the conclusion that the 
Government of India had not generally 
succeeded in the eiVorts made by them in 
respect of the encouragement of local 
industries and of the local purchase of 
imported stores and that this failure had 
been contributed to largely by the influence 
of the Stores Department of the India 
Oflice. 1 his Committee, which had a pre- 
ponderating element of Europeans and 
ofllicials on it, did not hesitate to condemn 
in clear and emphatic terms the attitude 
of the India Stores Department, whose 
advice had so far been the dominating 
factor in the matter. “We cannot but 
observe,” they declared, that the attitude 
of that department has been, in the main, 
one of opposition to any measure which 
would lead to either purchase or manu- 
facture in India and thus result in the 
gradual transfer of the supply of stores 
from the British to the Indian* field.” No 
condemnation of the policy hitherto pur- 
sued by the Government in the matter 
coaid be more scathing than this. 

IVe have seen how in spite of all pro- 
tests against the stores policy of the 
Government of India and notwithstand- 
ing repeated efl'orts for introducing radical 
changes in the policy, the Government 
have failed to fulfil their responsibilities 
in the matter. This has been so as I have 
said above, owing to the very powerful, 
almost irresistible, influence of British 
capitalists, seconded by the British ofllcials 
in India. Indeed, the history of the stores 
purchase policy of the Government of 
India affords a striking illustration of the 
effects of an indiscriminate employment 


of foreign capital, resulting in exploitation 
and outside intervention. The question has 
two aspects, ecomomic as well as political. 
Both these aspects are so closely inter- 
related that it is diflScult to differentiate 
one from the other. When, for instance, 
a loan is floated in England for pushing 
on, say; development of railways, what 
invariably happens is that this invest- 
ment of English capital practically 
means the import into India of foreign 
railway materials. This, in other words, 
means that you substitute foreign goods 
for Indian goods or discourage the pro- 
duction of Indian goods by encouraging 
the import of foreign goods. In cases 
in which no loan is raised but still 
foreign goods are imported in spite of 
the fact that indigenous goods are either 
available or can be manufactured at less 
or equal cost in India, it is the political 
factor of the question that finds play, 
though underneath the surface is discern- 
ible the desire of financiers or capital- 
ists to push their private profitable 
interests. 

An unrestricted and uncontrolled flow 
of foreign capital prejudices the develop- 
ment of industry in India in another 
way. Competition, in the sense of an 
efficient rivalry between individuals or 
nations, is a condition of progress in 
almost every sphere of life. But this 
competition, if it is to be of the right 
sort, should, above everything else, avoid 
all attempts to restrict it in the interests 
of any particular classes or communities. 
Jt is of no less importance that com- 
petitition should, besides, be both fair 
and equal. This is finely illustrated from 
the world of sport by W. Jethro Brown 
in his work. The Underlying Principles 
of Modern legislation. Mr. Brown 
writes : 

**Thc rules oi' football prohibit punching : 
the Marquis of (iuecushcriy rules forbid 
kicking : and , according to the orthodox con- 
ception of the game of lacrosse, the lacrosse 
stick is not to be directed against the skull 
of the adversary. In all sports there are rules 
of the game, which define the forms in which 
rivalry between opponents may find expression. 
Such rules, in so far as ihey are good rules, do 
not enfeeble rivalry ; they only regulate its 
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character in accordance with a particular 
conception of the game. Certain muscular 
activities, proper in the sphere, may be brutal 
in another. Football is not a prize-fight : 
high kicking, however creditable on the 
music-hall stage, is out of place in the prize- 
ring ; and cutting off the adversary’s^ ear or 
splitting his cranium, admirable as it may 
l)e in swordsmanship, is no part of the game 
of lacrosse. The application of all this to 
political society is« obvious. The true function 
of social regulation is not to eliminate com- 
petition, but to direct it along certain lines 
with the object of retaining its power as a 
stimulus to effort while removing or dimin- 
ishing its undesirable consequences.” 

One of the reasons why an unrestrict- 
ed flow of foreign capital is opposed 
by Indians is that it has introduced 
unequal and unfair competition. This 
has placed Indians in the matter of 
their industries in an utterly helpless 
and unfavourable position, as compared 
to Britishers. A competition between 
an industrially advanced country like 
lingland and a weak and undeveloped 
country like India can never be a com- 
petition between equals. As Professor 
Alfred Marshall says, in a truly open 
market competition is often constructive 
and not ungenerous. “But,” he adds, 
“when a giant business is striving to 
attain a monopoly, or to repel rivals 
from ground which it wishes to make 
its own, it is under strong temptation 
to usj ferocious and unscrupulous 
methods to compass their undoing.” 
vSomething like this is happening in 
India at the present moment. If there 
is a change in the present tarifl' policy 
and as a result of this the flow of 
foreign capital is further stimulated, 
the present conditions will be further 
aggravated. In view o( the particular 
relation in which England stands to 
India, it is certainly the duty of the 
former to safeguard the interests of the 
latter. ^ In all international trade policies 
the British Dominions are able to take 
fillip care of their own interests; but 
India is not in an equally strong posi- 
tion ; and rightly, therefore, Professor 
Marshall thinks that Britain is morally 
bound to attach to each of her interests 
at least as great weight as if it were 
her own. 


The pace of industrial advance of a 
country depends to a considerable extent on 
the organising ability, technical and scienti- 
fic knowledge, and practical skill possessed 
by the people engaged in trade and com- 
merce. V\ hen capital is poured by a pro- 
gressive people into a backward country, 
to be devoted to industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises, it generally happens that 
the experts and organisers are supplied 
by the former. This places the country 
that uses foreign capital at a very serious 
disadvantage, because in the matter of 
organising and technical experts it finds 
itself at the mercy of the country supply- 
ing capital. Take for instance the rail- 
ways, the jute industry and the banking 
industry in India. These are all dominated 
by British capitalists. They afford a strik- 
ing illustration of the effects of foreign 
capital, demonstrating how uniairly 
Indians have so far been treated in the 
matter of the training and appointment 
of technical experts. This is so because 
of the very close jealousy displayed by 
British capitalists and there agents in 
regard to Indians. In one of his recent 
works, in which he discusses the chief 
problems which arise from the contact 
between different governments and peoples, 
C. Delisle Burns casually refers to this 
matter. He acknowledges that when 
capital is exported, the importing country 
becomes dependent on the citizens of the 
lending nation not only for cash and com- 
modities, but also for the intellectual and 
imaginative ability necessary for organi- 
sation. In support of this thesis he men- 
tions the case of Italy which at the begin- 
ing of the recent war found herself in a 
diflicult financial position, not only because 
some great banks there had been formed 
with German capital, but also because the 
banking and some of the trade organi- 
sations were largely dependent upon the 
ability and experience or German residents 
in Italy. ( International Politics by C. 
Delisle Burns. ) 

The most outstanding argument 
against the unrestricted flow of foreign 
capital into India, however, is the attitude 
of rude and aggressive domination that 
the resident British mercantile community 
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in India have so far been found to assume 
in respect of the people of the country and 
the opposition that they have generally 
offered to the introduction of progressive 
measures having for their object the good 
of the country. It is imperative that the 
ascendency of this powerful class should 
be set down to its proper limits. That the 
political influence of foreign capital on a 
backward or weak country has often been 
detrimental to its interests is a proposi- 
tion that requires no elaborate demonstra- 
tion at this time of day, at least in India. 
Mr. C. K. Hobson discusses this aspect 
of. the question with some amount of 
thoroughness in his work, the Export of 
Capital. 1 make no apology to quote 
at length some of his observations. He 
says ; 

“ Capital has been employed in numerous 
instances to drain countries of their resources, 
to weaken them economically, and to degrade 
them morally. The danger is S(}ecially great 
when highly organised communities arc brought 
into contact with primitive peoples of lower 
education and intellig«mce. Uncivilised and 
half-civilised peoples have been ruined for the 
temporary benefit of countries with a more per- 
fect material development.” 

” Cases of misapplication of capital have been 
excessively common. They are not confined to 

commercial ventures , which actively 

oppress helpless nations in the territories where 
they operate. The desirability of particular 
investments cannot be proved by the fact that 
the investors found their outlay financially 
remunerative to themselves nor does it necessa- 
rily follow that a financially unsuccessful invest- 
ment is unproductive of good to the world at 
lar«. The self-interest of individual investors 
is but an unreliable guide to the interests of 
nations and of the human race. Were the two 
interests identical, history would have been dif- 


ferent from what it has been. San Thome, 
the Congo, and Putumayo would not have been 
a blot u[)on European civilisation, while many 
a war might have been checked at its inception.” 

Mr. Hobson points out how the Govern- 
ments of weak and backward countries 
often fall an easy prey to the wills of 
financiers when they are faced with diffi- 
culties, internal or external, and refers to 
examples, showing how foreign capital 
has been used for purposes of exploitation 
in the worst sense of the word. As he 
says, when the borrowing country is 
weak, lenders consider that their interests 
are best served by encroaching upon the 
political independence of the borrowing 
country. 

I have attempted to show thafeconomi- 
cally as also politically an unrestricted 
flow of foreign capital cannot be conducive 
to the good of a country situated as 
India is. I have drawn only the dark 
side of the picture. But, I do not forget 
that foreign capital has in many cases 
conferred great benefits on countries using 
it. It is because under certain circum- 
stances such capital is a beneficial commodity 
that some of the Indians who have given 
their thoughts to the question have, rather 
than demanding total prohibition, urged 
that steps be taken on the one hand to 
check the unrestricted flow of foreign 
capital and on the other to ensure that 
Indians should enjoy adequate powers of 
control. It is for the legislature to decide 
in what way these objects are to be 
achieved. 


SuDiiiR Kumar Lauiri. 
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PICTURE 

[ Translated from Rabindranath Tagore's *'Baldkn"^ 

By K. C. Sen, i.^c. s. 

Art thou a picture mere, on canvas Hmn*d ? 

—That starry cluster, distance-dimm'd 
That throngs its nest 
Of heaven’s breast ; 

That tireless travellers’ band 
A -journeying through the darkness, lamps in hand,— 
The sun and moon and stars that speed 
Through wheeling year by year : 

Art thou not real like those, indeed ? 

Art tfiou, alas, a picture mere ? 

’Mid restless change why art thou fix’d in rest ? 

Be thou the traveller’s comrade blest, 

0 thou who hast lost thy‘ way ! 

Why night and day 

Dost thou, in midst of all,* remain so far from all. 
Immured in quietude’s inmost hall ? 

This dust doth raise 
Its grey-hued skirt, and plays 
With winds in wanton mirth. 

In summer months it drapes the Earth, 
Of splendour shorn in widow’s weeds austere. 

In spring-time of the year 
It paints and decks her youth : 

Thus dust, too, lives in truth. 

These leaves of grass 
That lie at the Universe’s feet, alas, 

Arc real, too,— they change from green to sere. 

Thou changest not,— thou art a picture mere, 

A picture mere ! 

Once didst thou walk beside us on our way. 

Thy breast did heave and sway. 

Thy life in every limb of thine 
In melody and grace 
Did trace 

Its own new rhythm and rhymdd line, 
Attuned to the music of the spheres. 

Since then have passed by many months and years. 
And in my life, my world, 

That round about thee whirled. 
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How real wert thou, in sooth, 

0 goddess of my youth ! 

For thou didst paint, with beauty's brush, 

All earth and sky, in joy's deep flush. 
Yea, in that dawn on Earth, 

In thee all Nature’s voice had birth. 

We walked together hand in hand ; 

But thou didst step aside, and stand 

Behind the shadow of the night. 

Since then, with all my might. 

Onward I 've walked, and on. 
Through grief and joy, alone. 

Daylight and night, the heaven’s ebb and flow, 

Pass on and go ; 

The flowers I greet 

Beside the road, move on with silent feet. 

In splendour’s hues array’d. 

In a thousand streams Life’s river sweeps unstay’d 
With Death as anklets sweet 
On its dancing feet. 

Afar and farther still 
I rove 

Stirred by a nameless thrill : 

For 1 have given the roadside all my love. 
Where thou didst step aside. 

Thou standest still. 

And thou dost hide 

Behind the dust, behind the leaves of grass, 

Behind the sun and moon and stars, alas. 
Thou, who wert so dear. 

To-day a picture mere ! 


What senseless fancies cloud the poet’s brow' ? 

A picture thou ? 

Ah no, thou art no picture mere. 

The painter’s lines have not confined thee, dear, 
Nor silence stopt Ihy breath. 

Ah no, for if the joy that’s thou had met its death. 
This river 

Would lose its liquid quiver, 

'1 his cloud that gleams 
Would fold for e’er its golden beams. 

If from this world the dark enchantment of thy hair 
Did pass and fade. 

The wind-fann'd murmurous shade 
Of the blossom’d woodlands there 
Would dreamlands’ be. 

Have I, indeed, forgotten thee ? 

Ah, no, thou hast thy seat 
In Life’s own source, and heart’s red beat ; 

So art remember’d not. 
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So we remember not the flowers that dot 

The paths we walk with listless hearts distraught. 
So we remember not the stars. 

Yet* they, 

Across the viewless bars, 

Add fragrance to the breath of night and day,-- 
Unseen, unsought, 

They fill oblivion’s void with tunes unheard. 
Porgetting’s not the same as'remembering not ; 

So thou hast stirr’d 
And sway’d my blood, unknown, 

From oblivion’s throne. 

Thou livest not before mine eye. 

For in its pupil dost thou lie. 

And that is why 

Thou livest in the woodlands green, and in the a^ure sky. 
In thee 

My world hath found its inmost melody. 

None know they hear thy accents ring 
In all the songs Using. 

Thou art the poet that sits within the poet’s heart ; 

No picture, no, no picture mere thou art ! 

Thou earnest, long ago, array’d in morning’s light, 

And I have lost thee in the night. 

Since then. 

In midnight gloom, unknown of men, 

Thou hast been coming back to me, my dear : 

No picture thou, thou art no picture mere. 


BHARATAVARSllA 
A I’j.AY IN Onk Act. 

By Mas. Nokaii Richards. 


Persons of the Play 
Dr, Pcrana 
Dr. Steam 
Dr. Whistle 
Dr, Whitehall 
Dr. Delhi 
Dr, Shortis 
Dr. Montagu Ford 
A Sick Man 
iPis Wife 

Bharata, their son. 

A Boy. 

A Servant. 


Physicians. 


ScF.NE — 77/t’ courtyard of any house in 
India. 

The Sick Man, his Wife, Bharata and 
Dr. Purana arc discovered^ Dr, PURANA 
is seated in the centre facing the SiCK Man 
leho is lying on a charpat to the right,* 
reclining against a big pillow. The WIFE 
of thc '^ xCY . Man is seated on a pir hi below 
the charpai, she occasionally fans the patient * 
Bharata is sitting below and a little to the 
left of Purana. 

* Right ami left are to be understood as fro R 
the point of view of the audience. 
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PURANA. Thy sickness is non-existent, 
for thy body is unreal. Let thy mind dwell 
only on thpughts of the souf. Lend not 
thine ear to those whose delight is in material 
things, for verily objects perceived of the 
senses are a delusion ; they are of no more 
substance than the gleam of a polished shell. 
Material manifestation is as the reflection 
In a mirror, unreal as the alluring vision 
of fertile land in a desert, the despair of 
thirsting travellers who wearily march to- 
wards it. 

Sick Man. But O Wise One, the pains 
of my body are a drag upon my spirit. 
Daily 1 grow more weak, more helpless. 
Soon shall I be unable to rise from my 
couch. Thus wearily pass my days. 

PUKANA. It is well. Such weariness 
gives' strength to the soul. The harmless 
uneventful existence that is thine, frees the 
mind for contemplation. Remember the 
earth is a place of suffering, and the extent 
of thine own suffering is but the result 
of thine own past. There is no escaping 
from the harvest of the seed sown in pre- 
vious lives. The only freedom from pain 
is freedom from the wheel of birth and death ; 
to be attained by renunciation of the lower 
self, the renunciation of the joys of life — 
of the great illusion, ;// /yd. 

Bharata. O Wise One, in all humility 
I ask : is it possible to separate the creator 
from his creation ? Is not the child imbued 
with the life of its parent ? And does not 
the beauty and w'ell-being of the child greatly 
please its progenitor ? 

PURANA. My son, thy question betrays 
ignorance -the ignorance. of a youthful mind, 
untrained. Know thou, the Creator first 
created the soul : the inextinguishable life- 
force which endures through limitless ages. 
Then for the soul’s evolution He created 
mdyd— that which does not endure, yet though 
unreal as the image in the mirror, deludes 
the sojourners of the earth. Knowest thou 
not that MftyA-vati of celestial origin, was 
created for the sole purpose of beguiling 
men : that she was the embodiment of the 
goddess of love and desire, than which no 
delusion is greater ? 

Bharata. Yes, MftyA-vati shall be our 
symbol. But she is real ; since it is by 
contact with her that we men . may realize 
ourselves. Her destiny is to distract us, 
yet is she to be pitied not scorned, for 
that which is her fault is also her virtue : 


and shall not we who have grown strong 
by resisting her power, care for her and 
make her sojourn upon earth pleasant and 
good ? What hope for mortals if mdyd is 
miya'i A poor man is starving by the 
road side. Shall I say he is mdyd^ and 
passing on rob him of comfort and myself 
of a generous deed ? My father is sick. 
Shall we not endeavour to cure him of his 
sickness, and give him the vital energy to 
resist the alluring powers of M3LyC-vati 
and thus become valiant and noble ? 

Pur AN A. My son, thou speakest without 
understanding. Knowest thou not that in 
still waters only, is reflected the light of the 
heavens ? The man who tosses upon the 
surface of the waters -of life knows naught 
of its depths. In him can be no reflection 
of the sun by day, nor of the moon and 
stars by night. Helter a sick body and. 
contemplative mind, than a strong body and 
a mind given over to preoccupation with 
the affairs of this delusive life. Listen, my 
son, to the written word which to gods is 
a ddight, but to demons, and to men given 
over to the enjoyments of mayi— a misery. 

^if thy soul smiles while bathing in the 
sunlight of thy life. 

If thy soul sings within her chrysalis of 
flesh and matter, 

If thy soul weeps within her castle of 
delusion. 

If thy soul struggles to break the silver 
thread that binds her to the Master : 
know, O disciple, thy soul is of the 
earth.” 

Sick Man. ‘‘ff thy soul weeps— thy soul 
is of the earth !” 

WiFK. Mari-Kama! Hari-Rama ! 

Pur ANA. “Give up thy life if thou wouldst 
live — The Wise Ones tarry not In the 
pleasure-grounds of the senses— The Wise 
Ones heed not the sweet-tongued voices of 
illusion.” 

Wife. Hari-Rfima ! Hari-Rama ! 

Sick Man ( moving uneasily ). I would 
sleep. Pray you remove the pillow. 

Wife ^ rises ), Hari-R&ma I Hari-Rlma ! 

PuRANA ( rises and goes to the patient^ 
standing by his bedside ). What is thy pain ? 

Sick Man. The result of my past mis- 
deeds. 

Pur AN A. What is the earth ? 

Sick Man. A place of suffering. 

PuRANA. What is physical life ? 

Sick Man. MftyA. 
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PuranA. Is it to be desired or clung to ? 

Sick Man. It is of.no account. 

PURANA. It is well with him. Remove 
t!ie pillow and let him sleep. ( Wife removes 
the Pillow. ) 1 will retire and meditate. Do 
not rouse him. May peace and calm flood 
his being and may he no more cling to un- 
realities. ( Retires to righthand upper corner 
of courtyard where he remains absorbed in 
contemplation, ) 

Bharata ( rises and goes to bedside\ 
My father grows weaker day by day. 

Wife {who is seated on the pirhi). It 
is well with him. Did you not hear the physi- 
cian say it was well with him ? We are igno- 
rant and must put our trust in those who are 
wise. Hari-Rama ! This life is may a / 

( Sounds without ) 

BiiARA I’A. Hark ! ( Goes to entrance of 
courtyard and looks out ) Mother, strangers 
approach. 

Enter a Boy. 

Boy. Brotheri two foreigners have 
arrived. They send greetings. Their ox- 
chariot has broken down and while it is being 
put right, they graciously ask if they may 
seek shelter and rest in your dwelling. 

Wife {rising). Our greetings. This 
house is theirs. *Bid them enter. 

Exit Boy. 

Biiarai'A Mother, come and receive 
them. 

Wife. I come, my son. ( Goes towards 
entrance,) 

Enter Dr. Wiiisti.r and Dr. S i eam. 

Ste \m. How do you do ? ( Puts out his 
hand to shake. ) It is very kind of you to 
allow us to come in. 

Bharata ( confused^ places his hands 
palm to palm and bows in greeting ). You are 
very welcome. 

Whistle ( who is carrying a black bag, 
does not attempt to put out his hand, but 
bows^ profoundly ). How do you do ? 

Steam ( bowing to Wife ). Madam, I 
greet you. 

Wife {folds her hands in greeting 
and puHs her drapery forward over her 
This house is yours. Be pleased to 
sit ( indicating carpet on the floor,). My son, 
have pillows brought. 

^^*^ISTLE ( bowing profoundly ). Madam.. 
( Wife goes towards pirhi \ Steam, where 
are we to sit ? I see no chairs. 

XI r awkward, very awkward. 

We had better ask. 


Whistle. And I say, Steam. What 
about our sola topics ? ( Their topies are 

rather oldfashioned with flowing muslin 
pugaries ). Are we indoors or out of doors ? 

Steam. Really, Whistle, I do not know. 
It seems that we have entered the house and 
yet the sky is ^erhead. Fortunately the 
evening sun is weak. We will consider that 
we are indoors. 

Whistle. But I say. Steam. I do not 
see a hat rack. 

Steam ( looking around ). Very awkward, 
very awkward. 

Re-enter BwxRATX^folloived by a SERVANT. 

Bharata ( to Servant, who is carrying 
put 07V s ). Place them there. ( Crossing to 
Wife ) Mother, have fruit brought. 

Exit yhf{v\'.,folloived by Servant. 

Steam ( hesitating ). Sir, on which 
chair shall we sit ? 

Bharata. Chair ? Forgive me, I do not 
understand. 

Whistle. Kr, — er — when you sit in 

India, — er— on what do you sit ? 

Bhara I’A ( smiling ), Ah yes, I under- 
stand. In your country it is different. We 
sit on the floor. 

Whistle. On the floor! Dear me, how 
interesting ! Come along Steam. Come and 
sit on the floor. 

Bharata. Be pleased to sit on the carpet. 

Whistle. But, but— I think it will be 
necessary for us to take off our shoes ? That 
is your custom I believe ? 

Bharata. Yes, that is our custom ; but 
do not think of it. I pray you be seated. 

( Steam and Whistle sit on the carpet , ) 
Enter SERVANT with fruit. 

Steam. Oh, but really this is very kind of 
you. I am afraid you are putting yourselves 
to a lot of trouble for us. { Helping themselves 
to fruit. The places the pillows 

close to them.) ^ 

Bharata. Have your excellencies been 
long in our country ? 

Whistle. We have just arrived. Three 
days ago we landed, and ever since then we 
have been travelling in an ox-chariot. A very 
different method of travelling to that which 
prevails in our country. 

Bharata. You do not travel in ox- 
chariots ? Then perhaps you ride from city to 
city on camels ? 

Steam. Well, no— not exactly. We travel 
in trains— trains, you know, pulled by a steam 
engine. 
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Biiakata. What sort of an animal is a 
steam engine ? Is it a kind of elephant ? 

Steam. My young friend, I will explain. 
A steam engine is not a living animal of 
flesh and blood that goes quite by itself. Oh 
no, it’s an animal of iron, made by men’s 
hands. It has no legs, bit it has wheels. 
It is fed with coal and with water. 'Fhe coal 
is tossed into a furnace, the furnace boils the 
water, the water makes steam, and the force 
of the steam drives the wheels round, and 
it pulls ever so many carriages full of people, 
and goes so fast that there is not a single 
animal in India that could possibly keep up 
with it ! 

Biiakata. It must be a devil ! 

Steam. No, my young friend. It is an 
invention of the gods ! 

Biiakata. What other wonders are in 
your country ? 

Steam. Go on Whistle. Your turn. 

Whistle. Oh — telegraphs, post-ortices, 
manufacturies, electricity^ 

Bhakata. Rut I do not understand. 
What are these ? Are they all lire-eating 
animals made of iron ? 

Whistle. My dear young man, these 
are all blessings to mankind and the signs 
of progress. Now if you wanted to send 
a message, an urgent one, to somebody 
in a distant city, I dare say you would 
put a man on the fleetest animal you possess- 
ed and wait perhaps a month for the reply. 
If you were in England and wanted to send 
a message to a very distant city, you would 
just stroll into a post-oflice, write the 
message on a piece of paper, hand it in 
to the clerk, pay a few pence, and within 
two hours you receive the reply : Progress 
my friend, progress ! 

Bhara TA. What is progress ? 

Whistle. Oh— er — err-getting along fast. 
Why, bless my soul, what a long time it 
would take to travel from one end of India 
to the other in an ox-chariot I If you had 
trains now ! 

Steam. And post offices. 

Whistle, And electricity. 

Bharata. It would be a line t f 

Sieam. Now, tell us something about 
your country. 

Bhakata. There is nothing to tell. One 
day ia just like the next, except when it is 
a ' festival day and we put on our richest 
clotbps and go in thousands to rejoice at the 
mf/a ; or when there is a marriage. It must 


seem to you that we are very quiet and dull 
after your wonders. We have no progres:> 
animals. 

Sick Man ( moving uneasily ). Bharata, 
my son. 

Bharata ( rising). Yes, father. 

Sick Man. Give me the pillow. ( Sitting 
up ) Who are these strangers ? 

Biiakata. Father, I do not know their' 
names. 

S i eam ( rising and bowing ). Sir, Steam 
is my name. 

Whistle. And mine is Whistle— at your 
service. 

Sick Man, There is little you can do 
for me. 

Bhak A I A. My father, as you see, is sick, 

Si eam. Sick ? Dear me, how very 
interesting ! We are physicians, you know. 
May we try and cure him ? 

Bharata. Could you ? 

S ieam, Most probably. 

Sick Man. I do not want to be cured. 
Life is maya^ and of no account. I have 
killed the desire of life. I look alike on 
pleasure and pain, on gain and loss, on victory 
and defeat. 

Steam. Is any physician attending him ? 

Bharata. Yes, Dr, PurSna. He is there 
meditating. 

Steam. But would he mind our taking 
up the case ? 

Bharata. The truth is, he is not trying 
to cure my father's sickness, and it grieves me 
to see him grow weaker day by day. 

Steam, Well, since he is sick and 
evidently in need of attendance, may we take 
up the case ? 

Biiakata. 1 should be very glad. 

Whistle. But Steam, I think it would 
be only right to hear what Dr. Purina has to 
.say. Let us speak to him. 

Bharata. No no, he is meditating, he 
must not be disturbed. Even before you came 
1 fell dissatisfied with my father’s condition, 
and now I am more than ever certain that 
all is not well with him, though Dr, Purina 
and my mother are quite content. 

Steam. Have we your permission to 
take the case in hand ? Are you the eldest son ? 

Bhakata. I am the only son. Yes, Sir, 
you have my permission. 

Steam. Very good, then 1 will question 
him. Whistle, stand by. ( To SlCK Man ) 
Well, my dear sir, and how long’ has this 
sickness troubled you ? 
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Sick Man. For many years, but now it 
troubles me no more. . [ am content, and have 
but one wish — ^to be left in peace. I have 
killed the desire of life. Life is maya and 
of no account. 

Steam. Yes, yes, I understand. But 
tell me now, was there not a time when you 
longed to be well ? To be strong to rise 
from your bed, and to go about among your 
own people and see that all was prospering ? 
To administer justice and to maintain order ? 
Fell me now, in those days did you not feel 
that this life you call maya was justified of 
its existence ? — When you yourself justified 
your own existence by living the full life of a 
man ? 

Sick Man. But that was so long ago. 

1 have forgotten what 1 felt in those days, 
and now I have grown powerless to be of use 
to any living man. “Sages do not grieve for 
the living nor the dead. Never did I not 
exist, nor you, nor these rulers of men, nor 
will any of us hereafter cease to be.” 

S l EAM. Quite so. quite so. ( Holding the 
Sick Man’.s wrist for a while and looking 
intently at him. He turns to Whistle and 
leads him away from the couch, Bharata 
follows, ) A most interesting case, most 
interesting. Sir, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that your father is by no means sick in 
the ordinary sense of the word. He is 
merely suffering from the after effects of 
Disintegratis Politico^ a sort of Inertia 
Pohtico, which has destroyed any incentive 
towards material improvement and progress. 
In this case, Sir, we as physicians, must 
assume greater responsibilities than if your 
father were of our country and lay sick in 
our land. Here he has more to contend 
agtiinst 'I'he blazing sun, drought, deluge, 
plague, famine. 'I'he Caste system, too, 
affects him, for though in m.any ways it has 
undoubtedly worked for the good of his race, 
Ntill it tends to perpetual lines of demarcation 
perpetuating customs and usages opposed to 
progress. Whistle, my bag. ( Whistle 
fetches bag,) I have here a physic that will 
put new and vigorous life into him. It is 
^tquid Extract of Coal, I had a theory that 
1 should come across this sickness, and 1 
prepared myself. ( Taking from hag a- bottle 

physic and a glass phial,) Whistle, hold 
this. {Pours out a dose,) Follow me. ( Goes 
to bedside) 

Bharata. Father, the new physician has 
*>rought you some physic. 


Sick Man. I do not need it. Take it 
awinr. 

oTEAM. Come, come. Sir. Just one 
draught, and I promise that if you do not like 
it I shall not ask you to take a second. 

Sick Man, 'Take it away, and leave me 
in peace. • 

Bharata. But father, the physician is 
reasonable. If you do not like the first 
draught, you shall not have a second. 

Steam. Come, Sir, if you want to bo 
left iit peace, drink this and we will 
leave you. 

Sick Man. Very well ; if you will 
then leave me, I will drink it. 

Steam. Splendid ! ( Administers the 

dose, ) Now ril be off. 

Sick Man ( moving his head briskly 
and looking intently at the physicians ). 
Who are you f Where do you come from ? 

Steam. We are Steam and Whistle, 
and we come fro.m England in the West. 

Bhar.ata. And, Oh father, they have 
iron animals in their country, that eat fire 
and do the work of camels and elephants ; 
and a letter that takes a month to deli- 
ver here, is delivered and answered in 
two hours there ! 

Sick Ma.n. Not possible, my son ; 
unless it’s devil’s work. 

Steam. Your son is about right, Sir, and 
it’s not devil’s work either. 

Sick Man. Then stay and tell me about 
it. 

Steam, But I think you forget. The 
condition of your drin king the dose was that 
we left you in peace. Now let me see— yes — 
at least two doses of physic dail}'. That will 
do for the present. 

Sick Man {eagerly). W'hen am I to have 
the second dose ? 

Steam, There must be not less than an 
interval of live hours. 

Sick Man. Pour out the second dose 
and leave it by my side. 

Steam. I will pour out the second dose 
gladly, but your son must administer it to you 
at the proper time, not before. ( Takes 
Whistle and Bharata aside, ) You see ? 
The physic is having a salutary effect. It is 
very gratifying. Have no anxiety, we will see 
the case through, and I think 1 can safely 
say that we will get him on his legs again. 

Whistle. And I say. Steam ; let’s call 
in Whitehall and Delhi for consultation. 
They ought to be passing soon. 
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Steam. Why, yes, capital idea ! Sir, two 
very eminent physicians are on the road with 
us. They should be passing soon. With 
your permission, we will go out, intercept 
them and bring them in for consultation. Is 
it your wish ? 

Bharata. By all means. (77/^ Physicians 
move off,) 

Sick Man. The dose ! Do not forget 
the ‘second dose ! 

Steam. Dear, dear ; of course not. 
Whistle, my bag. ( P ours out a dose and 
gives if to Bharata.^ Remember, it must not 
be given for five hours, 

Bharata ( taking Phial)* I will remem- 
ber. 

Exeunt Steam and Whistle. 

Sick Man. Come here, my son. What 
did you say about those fire-eating, animals ? 
Tell me more of their wonders. 

Bharata. Every one there rides a pro- 
gress animal : that means an animal that 
oes very fast. They spoke of other things, 
ut I have forgotten their names. 

Sick Man. My son, give me the other 
dose of physic. 

Bharata. But father, it is not yet time. 

Sick Man, Never mind, give it I say ! 

Bharata. No father, I cannot-— 

Sick man ( attempting to rise and 
raising his voice in anger). Give me the 
physic, 1 say ! 

Enter WiKE, 

Wife, Why, what is happening ? 

Bharata ( struggling ivith Sick Man). 
Quiet father, quiet ! The time is not yet ! 
( Sick Man struggles to get up. ) Quiet 
father, quiet ! 

Wife. Haie haie t What has happened ? 
He was not to be roused ! He will die ! He 
will die ! 

Bharata. Quiet mother, quiet ! He is 
going to be cured. 

Sick Man {struggling). The dose ! The 
dose t I say f 

Re-enter SlEm and followed 

by Dr, WHITEHALL, and Dr, Delhi, the 
latter carries a black bag. 

Steam, Bless my soul ! Bless my soul I 
What’s all this ? 

Whistle. Your physic seems to have 
been a bit too effective. Steam. 

Steam. H’m so it appears. (Going to 
beside* ) Now, my good sir^ what is the 
matter ? 

Sick Man. 1 want to get op. 


Steam. Not so fast, not so fast. Re- 
member you are a sick man. 

Sick Man. But 1 am cured ! Your medi- 
cine was like wine ! I want to get up ! 

Steam. Come, come. Sir. That is not 
possible— not yet. I tell you cannot be cured 
so soon. 

Sick Man. And 1 tell you that 1 will 
not stay on my bed any longer (struggling 
to get up ), 

Steam. Here Whistle,— give me a hand. 

Whistle ( fays his hand on the Sick 
Man’s shoulder to keep him dmvn ), Come, 
come, lie quiet. 

Steam ( to Whitehall and Delhi ). 
This is the patient. He is becoming trouble- 
some. A very rapid change. What do 
you think of him ? 

Delhi. H’m— 1 should change the treat- 
ment. He needs exercise, a little Consti- 
tutional Exercise. Just a little at first. 

Steam. What do you think. Whistle ? 

WhistIiE. I fear that a change of treat- 
ment just now would complicate the case. 

Steam. It might even endanger the 
patient’s life. 

Whitehall, You have asked me, and 
1 am firmly of opinion that the patient 
should have exercise. Otherwise he can- 
not become healthy and strong. Just a 
little at first. 

Steam. But he will be very difficult 
to manage. Do you not think it would be 
advisable to administer a little morphia, 
while we re-consider the treatment ? 

Whitehall. No, certainly not. No 
sedatives or narcotics. He must be kept 
aw^ake and fully conscious at this stage. But 
1 will compromise. Allow me. ( Crosses to 
patient, ) My dear Sir, I fully appreciate your 
desire for action, but believe me, at this stage 
of your malady it would be inadvisable. So 
for the present I will merely give yon a con- 
coction of Hope and a pill of Promise. You 
must go slowly, you know. Slowly but 
surely. Delhi, my bag if you please, ( Takes 
from it a bottle and a phial^ pours out a 
dose, ) This Sir, is a Concoction of Hope. 
Drink it up. ( The patient struggles but 
eventually df inks,) Now — open your mouth. 
Here is a Pill of Promise. 

Sick Man. No, no, I mean to get up. 1 
am well, I sav^ I can no longer stay here. 1 
want exercise 1 Constitutional Exercise 1 

Steam. Come, come, sir. What is the 
good of Hope without promises I Swallow 
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this pill and the Constitutional Exercises are 
bound to follow. 

Sick Man. You promise ? 

Steam. Why, yes. That is what the pill 
means. It is a Pill of Promise, Now — 
swallow. 

Sick Man (opens his mouih and 
sii^aUoivs\ But when may I begin ? I am ready 
now. 1 have taken the pill and 1 will begin 
the exercises now. ( With a vigorous effort 
he gets off his conch and standings totters 
forward^ 

.Steam. Come sir, this will never do. It 
will take long to cure you at this rate. Slow 
but sure. (SlCK Man allows himself to he 
raised and led back to his couch. Steam 
crosses to WHITEHALL). Do you not think that 
perhaps after all a little morphia — 

Whitehall. No, decidedly not — no 
morphia. I am of opinion, however, that the 
moment has not yet come for the most 
advanced treatment, the symptoms not having 
fully shown themselves. Time must be gained 
lor a little further consultation, that we may 
avoid making any possible mistake. .1 think 
therefore, that as a temporary measure — 
merely a temporary measure — a Morlcy 
sedative* might meet the re(juirements of the 
case. What do yon say, Delhi ? 

Delhi. 1 am of your opinion, Sir. 

WniTKllALL. Good. Just hand me the 
hag. Here Steam : you administer it. One 
powder will be sufficient, (Hands it to STEAM.) 
To be dissolved in a little tepid water. 

Stea.m ( taking powder ). \ ery good. 

( Crosses to patient. ) Now my friend, here's 
another dose. 

Sick Man (inspects it). No, it is not 
what I want. Give me the one that made me 
feel so strong. 

Steam. But this is twenty times better. 

Sick Man, What is it called ? 

Steam. Morley Sedative ; but some 
call it “mere moonshine”. So it can't possibly 
do you any harm even if it doesn't do you 
much good. Come now, drink it up. (Sick 
Man drinks.) Sir, your father will probably 
rest for awhile. Stay by him while we consult, 
and inform us when any change occurs, 
\ Joins Whitehall and Delhi, who are eon- 
"versing down the courtyard to the I eft^ follow- 
ed by 

Whitehalu Delhi and I are of opinion 

necessitated here 


r requirements 

f^gnt chronoldgtcal inexact 


have 
inexactitude. 


that the new treatment has complicated the 
case, and that the patient has now developed 
Constitutionalitis, The case is becoming 
serious and will need the utmost care, pati- 
ence and sympathy. Dear, dear, if only 
Shortis would turn up ; the case is ripe for him 
now. Steam, my dear fellow, just look out 
and see if he is in sight. Their chariot was 
not so far behind ours. ( Steam goes towards 
courtyard entrance.) 

Enter Dr. SlIORTIS. 

Shortis. So, here you are, you fellows ! 
Am I allowed to enter ? 

Steam (to Bharata). Sir, this is Dr. 
Shortis, specialist on Constitutionalitis. 

Bharata. You are very welcome. 

(The Wife all this time is seated impassive 
on the pirhi^ with her veil drawn forward.) 

Delhi. But where is Monty ? 

Shortis. Not far behind. Me is inter- 
viewing the village panchayat. 

Whitehall. You come in the very nick 
of time. Our friend here has developed 
Consti tuti onali tis. 

Shortis. Splendid ! 

Whitehall. And we want your opinion. 
Kindly examine the patient. 

SiiOk'TLS. With pleasure. (Crosses to 
the bedside and converses with Bharata.) 

Delhi. Very fortunate, Shortis turning 
up at this moment. 

Whitehall. Most fortunate. He is the 
very man. We must be cautious, however, 
and not be too easily swayed by his opinion. 
We must minutely weigh his words, for this 
is a very critical stage ; in fact one might 
almost call it a crisis. Many a patient’s 
life, and, indeed, many a country's future 
has been ruined by precipitate action. Delay 
and deliberation are of the essence of good 
gov— er “ of— er — steady progress. Slow but 
sure. Slow but sure. 

Delhi ( to Whitehall ). It is said that 
Rome, by centuries of experience reduced 
delay to a science : but you, Sir, if I may 
say so, beat Rome every time. 

Shortis (crossing to physicians and 
rubbing his hands cheerfully). Quite right, 
quite right.. He’s got it rather badly. Treat- 
ment perfectly clear. Constitutional Exer- 
cise absolutely essential. No more sedatives 
or narcotics. No more rules and regulations 
for keeping him inactive and quiet. Force 
and repression at this stage would merely 
make him violent and dangerous. For his 
own well-being and for general safety he 
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must be guided along the line of least 
resistance. 


But my dear sir ! Caution, 
caution I Exercise caution ! 
In time, in time my good 
sir ! Not yet. Oh, but I say ! 
This is a bit too drastic 1 I 
don’t believe in letting of! 
steam just yet ! 

Shortis. My dear friends ! One at a 
time! 

Whitehall. We must exercise caution ! 

Delhi. Hear, hear ! 

Whistle. A bit too sudden ! 

Steam. I think in the interests of 
general safety and peace, a little er— coercion 
might be useful. 

Whitehall. I beg to differ from you, 
Steam. Let us not forget that aher all, our 
ultimate goal is not peace nor even safety, 
as such, but — the health of the patient. 

Shortis. Precisely. Gentlemen, the 
case is most complicated and difficult. You 
will require much patience, (ieneral con- 
venience must be sacrificed for the patient’s 
welfare. Weigh well the evidence of his 
own actual pain and sufferings, and act 
swiftly upon them for his speedy relief. 
Yes — where was I ? H*m — no repression — 
line of least resistance — yes, and finally — 
daily injections of electorates. 

All. Electorates I But this is preposter- 
ous ! Midsummer madness ! Rank folly I 
Holy Moses i 

Eiitcr Dr. Montac.u Ford. 

( All appealing to Ford. ) 

Whitehall. Come and give us your 
opinion. Ford ! 

Delhi. I say, Monty, what d’vou think 
of this ? 

Steam. Dr, Ford, listen to this ! Electo- 
rates ! 

Whistle. Why, he’s doing his best to 
paralyse the patient I 

Montagu Ford. Gentlemen, gentlemen I 
A calm atmosphere, if you please ! A calm 
atmosphere ! Be seated, and we have a free 
and informal exchange of opinion. 

Steam. But there are no chairs. 

Montagu Ford {looking around ). Dear 
me, no. Never mind, we will stand. It 
will be necessary for me to question each 
of you separately to arrive at the true state 
of affairs. Whitehall, what is it all about ? 

Whjtehall. Steam and Whistle called 
us in, Delhi and myself, to consult about 


Whitehall. 

Delhi. 

Whistle. 

Steam. 


a case. 'I'he patient yonder is under the 
effects of a Morley Sedative. After much deli- 
beration we prescribed for him, but the case 
is complicated. He has developed acute con ^ 
stitutionalitisy and Shortis, here, prescribes 
drastic remedies and daily injections of elec- 
torates. We are doubtful of the wisdom of 
such a course. 

Montagu Ford. Thank you. Delhi, what 
has been your experience in the matter ? 

Delhi. 1 agreed with Whitehall that we 
should give the patient a Concoction of 
Hope and a Pill of Promise. This unduly 
excited him and so according to Whitehall’s 
suggestion we agreed to give him the Morley 
Sedative. Since when we have had quiet for 
deliberation. 

Montagu Ford. Yes. And you. Steam ? 
How did you get mixed up in this affair ? 
Tell me what you know of the patient. 

Steam. We sought shelter here, and 
were most courteously received by this young 
man .and his gracious mother. In course of 
conversation we discovered that his father 
was ill. We undertook the case, and found 
him to be suffering from Inertia Politico. 1 
gave him some of my new mixture. Liquid 
Coal you know, and it worked wonders. In 
fact it made him a bit too lively. We called 
in Whitehall and Delhi for consultation. 

MoNTAtiU Ford. Thanks. And you, 
Whistle ? 

Whlstle. Oh, 1 am always an echo of 
.Steam. I did whatever he asked me : fetched 
his bag, held the glass and the patient ; in 
fact made myself generally useful. 

Mo.ntagu Ford. Excellent. And now 
Shortis. What was the cause of the commo- 
tion that I unwittingly interrupted ? 

Shortis. The patient having developed 
Coii 5 liti ( tionalttis \ these gentlemen asked 
me to prescribe. The case is clear and so is 
the remedy. 1 prescribed, but the proposed 
injections of electorates seem to cause some 
diversity of opinion. Yet it is the key to 
the problem before us. 

Mo.ntagu Ford. H’m — 1 see. I would 
like to speak with the son of the patient. 
What is his name f 

Steam. Well really, I am sorry, but I 
do not know his name. Very awkward, I 
must ask. {Going to Bharata) Sir, forgive 
me, but what is your name f 

Bharata. My^ name is Bharata, son of 
Bharatavarsha. 

Steam. Thank you. Would you kindly 
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come and answer any question that is put to 
you by Dr. Ford y 

Biiakvi'a. Certainly, I shall be pleased, 

STiiA.M. Dr. Ford, this young man is 
Bharata, son of Bharatavarsha. ( Goes to 
WlllSTl.K and f^ives him instructions to attcn I 
to the patient,) 

Montagu Ford. Bharata, son of Bharata- 
varsha : I shall be glad to know your opinion 
and aspirations in the matter. 

Bharata, O Mighty One, son of the 
Western Land of Wonders, where one iron- 
bodied lire-eating progress animal can do the 
work of a thousand camels or elephants, and 
<lo it much faster — my father has partaken of 
a draught of new wine. He is changed and 
restless. It is for you, who are a great 
physician, to judge if the change is for the 
better or the worse. 

Montagu Ford, Bharata, my lad, what 
is your own opinion y (Sick Man stirs.) 

Bharata. O Mighty One, in disagree- 
ment with our venerable physician, Dr. 
Purana, I believe that the change is for the 
better, and 1 ask you to continue the treat- 
ment the other physicians from the Western 
Land of Wonders have commenced. 

Sick M\n {rousinif lumsc/f). The pro- 
mise! The promise! Let me begin! (Whistlk 
tries to quieten him.) But you promised and 1 
am rt?ady ! ( Slrugir/in^ir to rise.) 

Montagi; Fori)' grosses to Sick .Man). 
Come now, what is your trouble y Unburden 
your mind to me. 

Sick Man. Freedom ! Independence ! 
1 wart to stand alone, vigorous, a law unto 
myself ! I can no longer remain here. I must 
join the multitude marching on the high road 
to freedom. See ! There at my very doors ! 
They beckon me — I come i 1 come, O my 
brothers ! {Rises to sitting position 7 vith his 
feel on the ground.) .1 come I 1 come ! {Rises 
and totters forieard, WiKK and BhaKAI'A 
^0 to help him.) 

Montagu Ford {to Whistlk). Do not 
tro.ss him. Humour him. support him, but 
gently persuade him to return to his couch. 
{Crosses to physicians. SiCK Man is gra- 
dually persuaded by WlllSTLK to return to 
tus couch but he refuses to lie down. He 
converses with WHISTLE and Bharaia 
sitting^ on the chfirpai. WitE brings pi rhi 
cf ad joins them.) Well, my friends, the 
subtle springs of action which lie in his 
mental development have been aroused. I le 

now a mental case and requires a drastic 


change of treatment. In the first place, 
there must be sympathy and mutual for- 
bearance, without which there is no hope of 
his recovery. He will not die— I do not mean 
that, but he will be a constant weight and 
burden to himself unless we effect a complete 
cure, 

Whitehall, Sympathy and forbearance 
shall be our watchwords. What further do 
you propose y 

Montagu Ford, I will write out a full 
scheme of treatment. I warn you, however, 
that it will not be easy to carry out, for 1 fear 
there is not a complete understanding 
between some of us and the patient : naturally 
so, for is Hast not East y— and West West f 
—though they have met. It remains now to 
cement that meeting by mutual self-restraint, 
courtesy and good will ; thus making the 
coming together perpetually productive of the 
very best for the two peoples represented by 
this case. Our difficulties will be great. 
Some of the exercises that I shall prescribe 
will not be easy to carry out ; for though 
Bharatavarsha is eager, he will have to gain 
experience before doing them efficiently. 
And —ah, yes — there is one element that I 
have inadvertently omitted in the basis of 
our new treatment— that element is mutual 
trust RenKJinber, this case is no longer on 
the physical plane and wc shall have 
thoroughly to readjust our attitude towards 
the patient, • 

Steam. But the patient must work with 
us. He must also trust us. 

MoNiAtu; Ford. Quite so, quite so. 
The physicians must trust the patient and 
the patient must trust the physicians. 
Otherwise the trouble will become ag^ 
gravated, causing endless pain and friction, 
and what is infinitely worse— mutual deteriora- 
tion of character. Without mutual trust, 
mutual understanding will be an impos- 
sibility. And there must be no* place for 
impossibility in the minds of physicians 
in their endeavours to heal. Gentlemen, 
we have undertaken the welfare of 
Bharatavarsha. We, as honourable men, 
are bound to it. There is no going back 
nor shirking the difficulties before us. He 
is now our responsibility. { Dr. Purana 
comes down t) head of couch. He remains 
standing.) 

Stkam. But, sir, he was sick when we 
found him, and he had his own physician. 

Whitehall. That is so. But remember 
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we changed the treatment and complicat- 
ed the case. The result, however fraught 
with difficulty, is of our own doing. Our 
obligation to him is plain, for intellectually 
he is out^ child. His aspirations f^r con- 
stitutional health and freedom should be 
reckoned to his credit *and to ours. I. for 
one, profoundly believe that the time has 
come when the sheltered existence he has 
enjoyed cannot be prolonged without danger 
to his highest development. I believe also 
that placid pathetic contentment is not the 
soil on which such development can grow. 
I believe that in having deliberately disturb- 
ed his contentment, we have worked for his 
highest good. 

Sick Man ( suddenly rising and striking 
out violently \ Away ! Away 1 I need no phy- 
sician«, I will cure myself. I will be free 
to live in my own way ! To die in my 
own way ! Leave me ! All of you ! 

WiFK {^vho has risen, strikes her head 
and her breasts). Haie ! Haie ! 

Mo.ntagc Furij. You see ? High deli- 
rium. It will pass, but for his peace of mind 
we should retire. We must face his fury 
and bear him goodwill through it all. Come 
Shortts, let us lead the way. {To B ha rata) 
Sirj we shall be within call if needed. 

Exeunt Montagu Ford and Siiortis. 

Delhi {to Whiteiiai.i. ). After you, Sir. 

Whitehall. I shall remain. 

Delhi. As you* please. 

Exit Deijii. 

SiCK.MAN, Away ! Away ! Leave me ! 

Whitehall. Not yet, not yet. I shall 
remain for a while. 

Sick Man. Then cure me. Help me 
to stand alone. Put an end to my sick- 
ness. Give me freedom I 

Wlfll^HALL {supporting him). Be patient, 
O Bhiratavarsha : be persevering, and free- 
dom shall be yours. 

Pur Ana {remaining standing where he 
is ). O BhSratavarsha, new light has come to 
me. Formerly 1 taught that physical life was 
mayds a thing to be scorned, of no account. 

Sick Man {feebly ). Ah yes, -I remem- 
ber. Life is mdy ? — of no account. 

Pur AN A. But this young man— -Bharata, 
your son -has enlightened me. A chela has 
taught his guru. The seed of his thought 
which fell on the ground of my mind, has 
burst and shot up towards the light. 

Sick Man ( looking vacantly at Bharata 
and stretching his free arm towards him ). 


My son. (BharATA approaches and supports 
him. ) Bharata, my son ; The wise ones 
tarry not In the pleasure-grounds of the 
senses; they heed not the sweet tongued 
voices of illusion. M iyik» mdyJt life is mdyd ! 

PuRAN \. True — life is Mdyd. But m yd 
— ^though in itcelf unreal — is yet our greatest 
reality: for is it not the bridge that spans 
the sundering torrent, linking human and 
divine ? The self I formerly extolled was 
a higher self truly, but the self of an in- 
dividual— a seeming separate existence. 

That which I now extol is a . universal 
self — the self of a people ! 

Henceforth, let no man scorn earthly 
life : for as the physical human body is the 
garment of the individual human soul ; 
human life, life politic, is the garment of 
a composite soul — the soul of a people ! 

I take not back from my former teach- 
ing ; but I say unto you — ^the universal sell 
is the self to which the personal self must 
be subject for its highest development. 

Henceforth. let no smallest detail of 
perfected physical life be beneath the 
saintliest man’s endeavour. 

I say unto you— your sages shall leave 
their hermitages : your prophets shall emerge 
from their deserts. 

They shall govern your cities : they shall 
sit in your Councils of State. 

The highest civic and national accom- 
plishment shall be to them their highest 
spiritual good. 

’^'our young men shall flock to Europe 
and to the borders of Hindustan : there, 
with indomitable will and courage shall they 
open the Gates of the West and guard the 
Gates of the East. 

Thus, and only thus, O BhAratavarsha, 
will your sickness end. 

Thus, and only thus, will you gain 
Freedom. 

Sick Man. But life is unreal — life is 

?ndyJ. 

PURAN.A, Afdyd is our greatest reality 
The earth, our j^ous play-ground I 

Sick Man. The earth is a place of 
suffering, and action thereon but ruffles the 
still waters of meditation. 

PURANA {approaching). O Bhiratavarsha... 

Sick Man ( putting up his hand 
silence him ). I do not understand. My son, 
lead me* The new light is blinding : I can 
no longer see. 

( BHKRhJh leads him to the couch. ) 
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PURANA, Sick — sick unto death ! 

Sick Man. Not there, not there. Lay 
me on the ground. (Bharat A /ays Jiimon 
the ff round and the WiFK makes of her lap a 
pillow for his head.) My son, who stands 
there ? 

Biixrata. a Physician from the West. 

Sick Man (si ret chi nj* out his hand to- 
nuirds WlllTKlIAl.L, who approaches'. My 
hours are numbered. I need no physician now. 
This garment is outworn, but you have 
placed in my hands threads to weave a 
new one. My blessing l ( Wiutkhai.l re- 
tires) My son, call your brothers. 

B HA RATA. My brothers went away. 

Sick Man. Call them. ( Tries to raise 
/////m*//'— B harata assists. ) 

Bharat A. They fell on the battlefields 
of Europe, 

Sick Max. Ah yes— they fell — but the 


soil that bears them is the sacred soil of 
India — the India that is to he. 

Biiarata. They died ! 

Sick Man. They live for ever ! — Purana 
—call Purana. 

Bii \K \TA. Swami-ji— my father calls. 

Pl’RANA (approaching). Maharaj ! 

Sick Man. The mists have lifted — and 
I can see, — Mayi is in very truth a reality 
and the earth a joyous battle-grounds— I am 
leaving it — for my garment — is useless.— I 
shall make another.— (7h Bharm’A) Sit at his 
feet, for he is wise. (To Pi;r\NA) Teach him 
— that his country's customs— cannot endure 
—for ever.— They must change — with the 
— changing — times. — The old— ever — ^giveth 
place — to— the new. — Even as — the faded 
flower— to I he seed — do I — give place— to 
him.— 1 shall— come— again.— Be faithful— 
1 shall — return— reap harvest. — Be faithful. 
— (lie dies) 

CCRTAIN. 


, Al.I. KIGIllS KF.SEUVBO. “j 

THE MENACE OP THE IlYAClNfll 
By Sir J. C. Bose, 


T he tragic and symbolic story of the 
man who cursed the lilies appears 
in a recent number of Current 
Opinion ; struggling to force his boat 
against the floating islands of Hyacinth 
that choked the river, he curses the lily 
and denounces the Federal Government 
of the United States for their inability to 
cope with the spread of the dreaded hya- 
cinth. Intending to swim across, he jumps 
into the river, but tecomes entangled in the 
hyacinth web, and the inexorable grasp 
of meshes of silken roots tightens and 
overpowers him. The hyacinth web is 
^ closing round in many countries and the 
' threatened peril is international. 

The danger is even more ominous 
Bengal. A few years ago the 
Hyacinth was spreading sporadically 
iiere and there ; but through neglect the 


invading host is now niirching with incre- 
dible rapidity. Unless some immediate 
and effective steps are taken, the rich agri- 
cultural land of Eastern Bengal will be a 
thing of the past. Pessimists may urge 
that other countries with Car . greater 
resources have not yet succeeded in solv- 
ing the problem. That is, however, no 
reason why we should not ; but it 
would require the utmost efforts of 
the people and the Government to 
check the peril. One clear fact should 
always be kept in mind, that njian 
after centuries of toil had reclaimed from 
the jungle, land for his agriculture. The 
jungle is now claiming its own and nian 
has to maintain an incessant Hght, aided 
by slowly accumulating knowledge, to 
keep what he has won. It would require 
the same persisteuce as iu the past. The 
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general futility of the different methods 
that had hitherto been employed will be 
presently explained. But before doing 
this let us get a clear understanding of 
what constitutes a pest. 

The Confuct of Life. 

The unlimited spread of organic life is 
held in check through unfavourable con- 
ditions of the environment, and also 
by conflict with other types with 
which it has to compete. There is thus 
a constant struggle between man and 
beast, between animal and plant life ; 
and as a result of this a balance is 
struck. Nature takes a long time to 
make this final adjustment. When a 
living form is introduced among new 
surroundings, it perishes if the new 
conditions are unfavourable; it spreads, on 
the other hand, with great rapidity 
when it has no effective enemy to contend 
against and hold it in check. 

Living organisms become a pest when 
their multiplication remains unchecked. 
The introduction of the gorsc and the 
rabbit in Australia has created a 
situation that threatens the agriculture 
of the country. The writer during 
his visit to America saw the destruction 
of the valuable pine forests of Maine, 
and the neighbouring territories by a 
pest ; an enthusiast had brought with 
him from Europe a pair of moths in his 
collecting box ; these escaped, and, being 
free from their natural enemies in their 
ancestral homes, have spread with 
incredible rapidity ; the Department of 
Agriculture have not yet succeeded in 
devising any effective method to check it. 

The Problem of the Destruction 
OF THE Hyacinth. 

A difficult problem like that of the 
spread of the Hyacinth can never be 
solved by trying at haphazards the 
various futile methods hitherto em- 
ployed. The first and the most important 
step is the acquirement of detailed and 
definite knowledge of the life-history of the 
plant ; of this little is known ; it does not 
appe^ that any one knows all the ways 
in which the Hyacinth is propagated, nor 


the effective way of killing it. Investigators 
in their complete ignorance are going 
round and round in a vicious circle 
which leads nowhere. Science in popular 
imagination is akin to magic, a matter 
of incantations and of secret remedies ; 
and a period of panic offers an unusual 
opportunity for exploiters to make sensa- 
tional claims and take advantage of the 
prevailing ignorance. There is, however, 
a way out of the tangle. The difficulties 
which obscure an unknown subject arise 
from various factors imagined to be im- 
portant but most of which are of no con- 
sequence. One has, therefore, to find out, 
one by one, things which do not matter 
and close the different avenues which lead 
one astray. There then remains only one 
path which leads to the goal. This is the 
only secret of all discoveries ; and it is 
twenty years* persistent efforts that en- 
abled me at last to track down the essential 
elem.'nt which maintained the ascent of 
sap. The rest was comparatively easy. 
T/ie essciiiinl condition for success, then, is 
to keep the end clearly in view, mid 
wipe out nil false side issues. But this 
narrowing down the quest to its very 
essential is the most difficult task, 
requiring the utmost ingenuity and 
persistence ; without this, nothing i.s of 
any avail. 

The Hvacintji Plant. 

Let us first consider the plant itself ; a 
photograph of a stretch of plant-growth 
in a large water-course near the Experi- 
mental Station at Sijberia on the Ganges 
is given in F^igurc 1. The weeds grow to a 
height of more than three feet, and the 
growth is so dense that one can walk 
over the floating mass. The leaves of 
different plants press against each other, 
the plants in the interior being thus com- 
pletely sheltered. In Figure 2. is reproduced 
the photograph of a single plant ; it will 
be seen that the mass of the roots sub- 
merged under water is as large as the 
shoot and the leaves above water. More 
than 150 roots have been counted in each 
plant. There is a horizontal runner under 
water, which is one of the means for ve- 
getative propagation ; but : there arc, 
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iMy A SlP'tch of I ly.icinth nc.ir Sijl>«: 
on tlie (l.Tivnos. 

as will be presently shown, even more 
clVective means of propagation. The stalks 
of the leaves are often expanded like a 
bladder, and this gives the plant suflicient 
])iioyancy to float in water. 

Thk Plavsiiilk and the Kkal, 

It is the plausible, the evident, and the 
aggressive, which rivets our attention ; 
but nothing is more deceptive. The glis- 
tening leaves and the bank of ilowers 
oiler a visible challenge, and the routine 
man of science takes the obvious course 
of killing the obnoxious object out of 
sight. But out of sight is not always out 
of mischief. For there is a power hidden 
from sight of men that gives the plant its 
energy for struggle. It is the hidden roots 
which are incessantly working under- 
ground, absorbing food from the soil 
and storing it up in the plant. The rich 
outward panoply of exuberant manifesta- 
be laid low, but the latent 
hfe is held in a state of suspense in the 
root to be awakened once more. 

^ On charing the tanks of Hyacinth, 
it IS found that there is a growth of 
new crop after a few months, though 
this 18 less rapid. From this, it is clear 
nat detached fragments ol submerged 
are elective in the propagation 



iMtf. 2. Hyacinth with the mass of submerged 
roots R. S is the horizontal runner. 

of the pest. Hence no method will be 
satisfactory which does not ensure the 
destruction of the submerged roots. 
It is necessary to bear this in mind, 
since this important fact has never been 
taken into account. A single root has 
been known to give rise to the spread 
of the Hyacinth through an area of 600 
square yards in the course of a few 
months. A parallel instance of the spread 
of a weed by means of fragments of roots 
is well known to those who are interest- 
ed in keeping good lawns in their garden. 
The much advertised weed-killers afford 
but a temporary relief ; it is the fragments 
of , detached roots buried underjg;round 
that give rise to a new crop, which can 
only be kept in check under constant 
vigilance. 

P0SSIBI.E Methods of Eradication. 

The possible methods of extermina- 
tion of the pest may be classified as 
follows : 

X. By introduction of fungal parasites 
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which may be effective in killing the plant. 

2. The Method of Steam. 

3. The Method of Spraying with 
Poisonous Solutions. 

4. The Method of Mechanical Collec- 
tion and Destruction. 

Little need be said oLthe first method, 
in which tin remedy may prove worse 
than the disease. For it is not at all 
certain whether the fungal pest would not 
subsequently attack valuable crops. In the 
West indies they imported the mongoose 
from India to kill the snakes ; they 
developed there a taste for chickens and 
a situation has been created as regards 
the preservation of the p()iiltry from the 
depredations of the now unwelcome 
guest. For combating the spread of the 
pest of rats in Unglaud, injection of the 
rodents with virus has been seriously 
proposed by certain irresponsible bacte- 
riologists ; the sanity of others has, how- 
ever, been the means of preventing a 
catastrophe. 

Thk Method ok “Live** Steam. 

America has made notable advance in 
science, typical instances of which are 
seen in the pioneer work of Franklin 
in electricity and l^anglcy in aviation. 
Unfortunately there, as in other coun- 
tries, true science is in danger of be- 
coming obscured by widely advertised 
sensational science. The spectacular 
method of turning on the steamdiose 
has been employed in the United States 
and accounts of its efUcacy have 
been exploited in the press. They 
implicitly followed this method iQ 
Burma, though it was very costly ; the 
nozzle of the hose touched the plant and 
the leaves were actually split and dis- 
coloured by the steam ; but the results 
expected did not occur ; for in the course 
of a few days many new shoots appeared 
from, the plant supposed to have been 
scalded to death ! This failure did not, 
however, deter the intrepid authorities, 
who believed in drastic measures and, 
therefore, wanted larger expenditure to 
be isenmd in securing High Pressure 
Steam Generators. Now, it never 
Occurred to the experts who set the 


fashion so slavishly imitated in this 
country, to enquire into the object of 
the application of steam, which was 
evidently meant to scald the plant to 
death. Now, what is the fatal temperature 
for the plant ? 

Determination' ok the Death- point. 

It has hitherto been impossible to 
discriminate between two plants one 
of which was shamming and the 
other actually dead. This has been ren- 
dered possible by the electric investiga- 
tion carried out at the Institute ; more- 
over, tlie invention of the Death Re- 
corder cnal)les Llic plant itself to signal 
the e.xact moment of transition between 
life and death. The Hyacinth plant 
placed in a bath is suitably attached 
to the Recorder and the temperature 
gradually raised. It is thus found that 
a violent spasm corresponding with 
the death-throe of the plant occurs 
at a temperature of GO'’ C or 14:0'^F 
( Fig. 3 ), which is 72^F lower than the 



• 

so ' • , 

60 c 


3* Spasm of Hyacinth at seen 

in the up curve. 

temparature of ordinary steam ( 212^ F )• 
There is thus absolutely no sense in the 
demand for employment of costly genera- 
tors, since a dead portion of a plant 
cannot be killed any further even by 
the employmrat of high pressure steam. 
This is but a parable of the enormous 
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waste of public money in ; 

the exploitation of the / r- ^ 

sensational science which \. \ \ 

goes on from one extra- 

vagance to another in the ^ 

liaise hope of something 

being discovered by chance. 

The reason of Hie 
appearance of new shoots f /. j 

from the scalded plant is 
that steam could not 
reach the portion of the 
plant submerged in water ; 
hence the observed renew- 
al of growth. 

TriB Method ok Spraying 
Poisonous Solutions 
A very large number F\g. 4 Kfiect 
of poisons are known to befor 

science for destroy’ ing 
plant growth. Any secrecy maintained in 
the composition of the poisonous solution 
would not thereby make it the morecllec- 
tive. The method of spraying has been 
extensively used in America, with results 
which will be presently described. We shall 
first consider the general question of the 
practicability of the method and its sup- 
pose! efficacy. The Hyacinth is spread over 
enormous areas, often difficult of access ; 
it would, therefore, entail the purchase 
of a very large number of spraying ap- 
paratus of a portable type. This would re- 
(luire skilled labour and the expenditure on 
these two items would be prohibitive. But 
even this heavy expenditure might have 
found some justiheation had the method 
been . effective in the destruction of the 
pest ; but it is not. For, on account of 
the very dense character of the growth, 
the sprayed poison would not reach 
the sheltered mass in the interior ; and 
a single plant which escapes the poison 
would be enough to start an extensive 
new growth. 

Is Poison Conducted Downwards 
IN Plants ? 

We shall next turn to the scientific 
•'ispect of the method itself. Local death of 
fhe upper part of the plant by steam did 
saw, kill the submerged portion, 
he question now arises, whether poison 






4. Kilect of poison .ipplied to the root of the Hyacinth, 
illustration to the left is the appearance of the plant 


illustration to the left is the appearance of the plant 
before to the right after application of poison. 


applied above by the spray would be effec- 
tive in killing the roots submerged in 
water. This point should have been in- 
vestigated at the very beginning ; instead 
of this, it was imagined that the poison 
absorbed by the leaves would somehow be 
conducted to the roots below. An exhaus- 
tive inquiry on the subject has, for some 
time past, been carried out in my Institute, 
of which a short account is given below. 
My recent investigations on the physio- 
logical machinery concerned in the move- 
ment of sap have shown that a poison- 
ous or any other solution is carried by the 
ascent of sap upwards, and not down- 
wards, against the direction of the ascent. 
Hence in order to cause the death of the 
plants the poison should be supplied to 
the root and not to the shoot. Ignorance 
of this fundamental fact has led to much 
perverted ingenuity and to advocacy of 
methods of destruction of the Hyacinth, 
which are foredoomed to failure. 

The March of Death. 

Experiments carried out with Hyacinth 
have fully supported the theory described 
above. This will be understood from the 
following experiments. A vigorous Hya- 
cinth plant seen to the left of Figure 1 
was afterwards placed with the roots in 
a poisonous solution. It is a matter of 
indifference what poison is used, the 
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result is invariably the same. The 
roots absorb tlie poison, which rises with 
the ascent of sap and kills the plant from 
below upwards. And this upward march 
of death can be easily followed by the ad- 
vancing death-discoloration which creeps 
upwards. In the course of about six 
hours the plant is ki'led throughout, when 
it collapses and becomes a huddled mass 
of dying and dead tissue. The appearance 
of the plant after poisoning is seen in the 
right hand illustration in Figure 4. That 
this is universally 
true is visually de- 
monstrated in the 
reproduction of a 
photograph of the 
cut stem of the 
Chrysan th emum 
plant ( Figure 3 ) 
before and after the 
application of the 
poison at its lower 
end. 

Effect of Poison- 
ing THE Shoot. 

What happens to 
the plant when the 
shoot alone is poison- 
ed instead of the 
foot? This is the 
actual conditi on pro- 


duced by spraying, for 
the poison cannot 
directly reach the root 
floating in water. It 
can only do so by the 
conduction of the poison 
through the plant 
downwards, if such a 
conduction is at all 
possible. From theoreti- 
cal considerations this 
has been shown to be a 
practical impossibility. 
Theex|)eriment in veriG- 
cation of this is carried 
out by placing a stalk 
with' the leaf-blade in 
a close-fitting funnel, 
which is filled with a 
poisonous solution. The 
results arc in fullest accord with what was 
anticipated from scientific considerations. 
It is found that the elTect of poison is 
purely local ; the leaf-blade immersed in 
poison becomes discoloured and crumpled up 
by the direct action of the poison. There 
is, however, no transmitted effect, and 
no downward march of death. The leaf- 
stalk, immediately below, remains green 
and fully alive. An identical result 
was obtained with the Chrysanthemum 
plant. Figure 6 illustrates the ineflficacy 



Fig. C. FiTect of poison P applied to the upper part of shpot :m Hyacinth 
and in Chrysanthemum. Therlow^ part remains fuUy aUimj 
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ot poisoaing the shoot in killing the 
whole plant ; a scientific approach of 
the problem would have made one realise 
the absurdity of expecting any different 
result. The naive report of the Govern- 
ment Engineers in certain American 
States may have an unconscious element 
of humour, but is nevertheless a pain- 
ful revelation. The Engineers declared 
that the use of the spray with poisonous 
solution did all that could be expected 
of it, but they had to confess that “it 
could not keep up with the growth of 
the menace.” 

The definite results of investigation 
described above clear up the obscurity 
that had surrounded the subject and 
thereby narrow down the problem to 
its essential element, namely, the destruc- 
tion of the roots, without which the plant 
cannot be extirpated. It is hoped that the 
scientific results obtained will save the 
Governments of this and of other countries 
from a repetition of the blunder and 
enormous waste of public funds; the 
money thus saved would be better spent in 
taking the immediate steps necessary to 
keep the pest in check, and in the pursuit of 
exact methods of science towards its 
ultimate eradication. 

Thk Mutuod ok Miicn.vxiCAi. Col- 
lection AND DliSTRrCTTON. 

The practical step, which should be 
immediately taken is the collection of the 
Hyacinth and its destruction. The cost of 
labour for this purpose would not be as 
prohibitive as in other countries; it would 
l>e a certain and not a fictitious method 
for the destruction of the pest. The 
money expended on labour will be well 
spent in this country in affording relief 
to agriculturists who are most affected 
W the pest. A further and a necessary 
'-ondition is collective action at definite 
times ; otherwise the clearance of any 
place would be nullified by the infection 
irom a neighbouring area. The culti- 
vators have fully realised their pcril^ 
and have demanded the enactment of 
k*gislation and for concerted action. All 
j<’gislativc measures entail some hardship: 
^ut precautions could be taken to guard 


against their possible misuse. For the 
first few years it should serve more as an 
educative measure, and nothing could be 
more important than the training which 
makes people realise that it is by their 
collective action alone that national 
efficiency would be secured. The conjoint 
efforts of the people and the Government 
in fighting a common danger also augur 
well for the future. 

Furth kr In\ estkvations. 

The investigations on the Hyacinth 
have fully taxed the time and resources 
of my Institute ; this was rendered 
possible only by the postponement of 
other urgent and important work, to 
which we have now to return. The conti- 
nuation of further work should be under- 
taken by a well selected and efficient staff. 
The most important investigations lead- 
ing to fruitful results would be : 

(1) All in([uiry into the life history 
of the plant, and the different modes of 
its propagation. It may thus be possible 
to discover the most vulnerable point in 
its life cycle. 

(2) There arc certain possibilities for 
economic utilisation of the Hyacinth, so 
that the cost of its collection may, to a 
certain extent, be recovered. For this 
it would be necessary to test the ((ualitica- 
tion of the start* to be employed in regard 
to scientific knowledge and practical 
common sense. 

This latter point is important, as 
fanciful claims have been made by an 
expert that paper could be manufac- 
tured out of Hyacinth ; there is no doubt 
that any vegetable waste could be so 
employed to make a laboratory specimen, 
but the cost incurred would be very 
much greater than , the value of the 
outturn. Not long ago some excitement 
was caused by the reported discovery by 
another expert in this country of certain 
vegetable substances which could be 
utilised as a valuable source of revenue ; 
nothing has been heard of it since ; the test 
for any similar claim would evidently lie in 
its proving to be a business proposition. 

Finally, for ensuring efficiency the staff* 
thus employed should submit periodic 
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reports accessible to the public, so that 
the work carried out could be subjected 
to scientific criticism. 

The danger which confronts us is indeed 
great ; but it is only at such a crisis that 
the people are drawn together and become 
unified ; they then begin dimly to realise 
that it is not prosperity but adversity that 
evokes their latent manhood to confront, 
to resist and ultimately to win. They had 


in the past conquered many an obstacle 
and built this beautiful homeland of 
golden corn and green verdure. They 
will realise that in this coming struggle 
against common danger, as also in all 
matters relating to national up-building, 
the necessary conditions for success are : 
less lethargy and more efficiency, less 
extravagance and more effective economy, 
less secrecy and better understanding. 
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Emolisii. 

T.i^BuUR Problems and Labour Administkatiom 
IN U. S. A., During the World War : Paris I, 
IF, being Nos . .? and 4 of Vol. VHI of the Univer- 
sily of Illinois Studies in Social Sciences : By 
Gordon S. Watkins, F*h.D, Assistant Professor of 
Economics, University of Illinois, Urbana, U. S. A, 
Price $ I each vol. 

The S3^tematic publication of studies in eco- 
nomic, political, and social sciences generally, often 
on topics of burning public interest, in serial form, 
by teachers and advanced students connected with 
these departments of studies, forms a highly com- 
mendable feature of ma^ of the more progressive 
American Universities. .*^me of these Studies arc 
the outcome of considerable original and pains- 
taking research, and deserve to be better knou^n 
and appreciated in this country, where the opinion 
is often wrongly held that all American research 
means compimtion. To students of Economics 
desiring^ to make a comparative study of the 
economic, political, and social conditions of different 
countries, and to politicians seeking information 
regarding measures that are being adopted by 
other countries to solve many of those economic, 
political, and social problems which are now more 
or less common to the civilised world, these publi- 
cations are almost indispensable. The Calcutta 
University could enhance its reputation and use- 
fulness to a considerable extent by undertaking 
the publication of similar Studies by the most 
comj^ent amongst its Professors and Lecturers. 

The First Part of the Study under review is 
called the ^'Nature and Analysis of the Labour 


Problem," and is divided into four chapters, vi/ , 

I. Economic Organisation and the Labour Problem : 

II. Attitude of American Labour toward the War . 

III. Labour Conditions in relation to Production ; 
and IV. Analysis of Recent Industrial Unrest. In 
the chapter on the "Attitude of American Lalxiur 
toward the War," we arc told that "the rank 
and Flic of the working class (in U. S. A. ) did 
not accept the outbreak and continuation of the 
World War with any degree of equanimity or 
approval.” Enemy propaganda and the dissemina- 
tion within the ranks *of the workinj' classes of 
the socialistic and syndicalistic doctrine that ''<!! 
wars were cipitalistic in origin and purpose and 
served only to bring "wealth and power to the 
ruling classes and suffering, death, and demorali- 
sation to the workers,” was partly responsible for 
such an attitude on the part of the American 
labourers. But the heterogeneous character of the 
American population and the undesirable conditions 
of work prevalent in many industries, together 
with the very unequal distribution of wealth which 
forms such a characteristic feature of American 
industrial life, were probably the main causes of this 
lack of patriotic enthusiasm which, at least in the 
early stages of the War, considerably affected the 
production of essential War Supplies. According to 
an estimate made by Prof. W. I. King, of America, 
65 per cent of the population of U. S. .A. own only 
about 5 per cent of the national wealth ; 3.3 
cent of the population own about 35 per cent o\ 
the national wealth ; and the remaining 2 per cent 
of the population own 60 per cent of the naltion.*! 
wealth 

To counteract the anti-war philosophy and tj 
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enlist the workers’ co-operation the Government 
not only found it necessary to engage in an exten- 
sive propaganda to explain to them the fundamental 
issues of the War, but it had also to curtail the 
workers' freedom by declaring as unlawful all asso- 
ciations which aimed by physical force, violence, or 
injury to bring about any governmental, social, 
industrial, or economic change in U. S. A. during 
the War. But this was only done when strikes, 
sabotage, etc., b^ame of almost daily occurrence and 
the labour situation assumed a very serious aspect, 
'fhcrc was in the country about this time even a 
wide-spread agitation for labour conscription, advo 
c ited by many employers, politicians, and the press, 
hut the fear of diminished industrial efficiency and of 
open rebellion among the working classes prevented 
the ^^adoption of the proposal. The majority of 
American industrial workers, however, remained loyal 
to the Government in this national emergency, or 
the United States' participation in the War would 
have been made quite ineftcctuil. It is true that they 
opposed extreme proposals of the Government and 
occasionally participated ^ in strikes, but in the main 
they were in agreement with the policy of the Govern- 
msnt and did nothing to endanger the country's 
success in the War. 

In Chapter IV, among the general causes respon- 
sible for recent industrial unrest in I S. A., Dr 
W.itkins mentions the following : — 

1. The high cost of living and the failu.c of 
wages to keep picc with the rapidly rising level of 
wages. 

2. Inequality in wage scales as between diflercnt 
occupations, different establishments, and different 
localities. 

.V 'Die demand for a shorter work-day. 

4. KauUy distribution of labour supply and the 
absence of adefiu.itc machinery for securing a better 
distribution 

5. Distant or absentee ownership and control of 
industry. 

6. Autocratic government of industry. 

7. Inadequate machinery for setting labour 
difficulties. 

8. The prevalence of profiteering. 

[). The spread of internationalism. 

In addition to these, he also mentions a number of 
specific causes, found in particular industrial establish- 
ments or localities, such as, inad«quate housing and 
transportation facilities for workmen, lack of healthful 
and desirable social environment in industrial ncighbour- 
h Jods, undesirable conditions of employment, demand 
for r^ognition of trade unions and the right of orga- 
nisation, demand for a minimum wage scale, etc. 

The above brief summary of the causes of inius- 
trial unrest in U. S. A., shows how universal arc the 
causes that agitate the hibjur world to-day and what 
a mass of light can be thrown upon the problems of 
industrial uircst in India and their solution by the 
s»tudy of the causes of similar unrest abroad and of 
the measures undertaken to remove it. The author 
lays great emphasis on the fact, frciiucntly forgotten 
by governments and employers, that induitrial unrest 
in itself is only a symptom, and not a disease. " Be- 
hind this pncnomeion of discord int indiiilriil 
relations lie industrial c onditions thit are- not in 

keeping with the dignity of labour and therefore 

are not voluntarily acccptel by the vast army of 


skilled and unskilled workers* Removal of these con- 
ditions is the primary step towards industrial peace.” 
For those superficial observers who are in the habit 
of attributing the causes of present labour unrest to 
active foreign propaganda, he has similarly a word of 
w.irning. linemy propaganda would be powerless 
to create disaffection in the minds of the workers if 
the causes for such disalTcction were not present in 
the actual industrial conditions ot the country. 

Part 1 1 of the study, called “the Development of 
War Labour Administration*’, discusses the nature 
and constitution 'of the various Boards ar.d Committees, 
executive, administrative, and judicial, created by the 
United States Government f^r dealing with the 
numerous labour problems that arose and called for 
immediate s )lution during the War. It contains three 
chapters, vi/., I. Decentralised Labour Administra- 
tion: 11 Co-ordination in Labour Administration; 
and 111. "Conclusion", which sums up the results of 
the study and enumerates the lessons to be learnt 
from the United States' labour administration 
during th»* War. 

Before the War, there were only two national 
(lovcrnment agencies for tlio adjustment of indus- 
trial grievances in U. S. A., — the United States 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation, and the 
Division of Conciliation of the Un ted States Depart- 
ment of Labour. These two agencies were found 
to be utterly inadequate to cope with the spread 
of industrial unrest following United States’ entry 
into the War. Su it was imperative that new 
ag ncies should be created to assist them in their 
work and such agencies were brought into exi*»- 
tcncc in considerable numbers, from the various 
national and divisional committee.s of the Council 
of National Defence, whose duties included the 
somewhat hapha/ird adjustment of disputes be- 
tween labour and capital, b) various ot^er commit- 
te.-s controlling the important key industries and 
transport services of the country. In fact. Govern- 
ment control was adopted wherever it was believed 
that such cmlrol w>uld mike for diminished fric- 
tion and increased efficiency. 'I h is in democratic 
Am'rica, as c'sewhere, the policy of laissez-faire 
wis abandoned in the face of a grave national 
crisis and wc find constant interference by the 
Government in the industrial life of the people. 
''There was,’’ as tlie author says in the Introauc- 
lion, "not only wide-spread disregard of commonly 
.accepted economic doctrines, but a wider abandon- 
ment of customary economic practices’* 

After ncirly a year's experience of the War, 
the American people came to recognise that uni- 
formity of methods, concentration of control, and 
co-ordination of administration in handling labour 
were q iite as nccessiry to national productive 
effort as were similar policies in the field of the 
production of war materials. And, with the usual 
American dispatch, the work of co-ordinating the 
hitherto larjjcly dccentrali-.ed labour administration 
was taken in hand and the result was the rapid 
emergence of a number of national agencies having 
for tneir object not only the supply and adjustment 
of libDur in various industries but also the improve- 
ment of working conditions in industrial establish- 
ments generally, including safety, sanitation, housing, 
transportation, wages, hours of work, training of 
workers, and the settlement of labour disputes. 
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VVith the development of a centralised and co-or- 
dinated labour administration founded upon the 
broad principles of social and economic justice, 
the details ot whose work we hive unfortunately 
no space to discuss here, the problem of labour 
unrest and other acute industrial difficulties were 
solved with unprecedented success. 

Among the most important lessons to be Ic irnt 
from the United States Government’s labour admi- 
nistration during the War — lessons which have a 
permanent and more than local value — are, first, 
the clear demonstration of the possibility and practi- 
cability of harmonious reLitions and earnest 
co-operation between all parties to industry — capital, 
management, labour, and the Government — provided 
that both capitalists and labourers try to under- 
stand each others' diflicultics and the former are 
prepared to recognise tlic rights and dignity to 
which the latter arc entitled as hu nan beings ; 
secondly, the magnitude of the community's interest 
in the industrial system, particularly in the personal 
relation in industry and the conditions of employ- 
ment ; and thirdly, the demonstration of the fact 
that for the successful operation of industry and 
the maintenance of amic ible relations between 
labour and capital, a nitional labour policy and 
a co-ordinated labour administration under a cen- 
tral authority are indispensable. 

The Lauour Problem \Nn irs Comim.ktk 
Solution : By P, M, L. Varma, B. Sc., M. R, A. S 
Published by the Gokul Pnblishinj^ House, Budaun, 
If, P. Price Rs. ,7, 4 s. or S 4. 

In curious contrast with the above scientific study 
of the labour problem, stands this liodge-pxlgc of 
economics and eugenics, of theol 'gy, mysticism, nd 
communism, which Mr. Varmi serves out as his 
“complete solution" of the labour problem. An»l, 
like most ‘complete solution^’ of troublesome problems, 
it is no solution at all, though the author's over-ween- 
ing self-conceit leads him to congr.itulatc himself on 
“accomplishment and achievement in the regions 
unknown and unexplored before." lie finds in the 
writings of economists and specialists on the subject 
little that is really relevant or of permanent v iluc. 
To achieve his end he would check the free operation 
of many economic doctrines ( including the law of 
demand and supply ), abolish land-lordisrn, regulate 
the growth of population, limH the income of workers to 
an ‘'average or Minimum-Comfort wage", of capitalists 
to “double the return of invested money in broken 
form”, and so on. 

The author seems to possess an acute mind 
and to have read widely on the subjects he deals 
with. His observations on the defects of the existing 
industrial order are sometimes (|uite illuminat- 
ing. But his arguments, when he condescends to use 
them, are not free from the underlying fallacies of the 
socialist school and his generalisations arc frequently 
based on imperfect or unwarrantable assumptions. In 
any case, he must get hold of a philosopher -King with 
unlimited powers to carry out and keep alive his 
scheme of socio-economic reform. Until such a ruler 
is found, or the psychology of man changes, it is bound 
to remain untried and we must continue to look for- 
ward to more practical solutions of the labour 
problem. 

Att liyTRODUCTION TO Co-orERATION IN INDIA : 


FOR SBPmMBBk, 13^2 

By C. F. Strickland, I C. S., being Val, /, of iht 
Series "India of Today", published, under the 
General Editorship of the Central Bureau of Informa- 
tion, Government of India, by Messrs, Humphrey 
Milford, Price Rs. 2, 

After discussing the need of concerted action on 
the part of the small producer if he is not to be fleeced 
by his numerous enemies or ousted in competition 
with his powerful rivals, the author goes on to describe 
the advantages of co-operation over other forms of 
associated action, such as Collectivism, Communism 
and Syndicalism. lie then briefly describes the 
success attained by consumers’ co-operation in 
Kngland and by producers' co-operation in Italy and 
takes a rapid survey of the past growth of the co- 
operative movement in India and its present position. 
The rather one-sided character of this movement fnd 
the danger of a too rapid expansion of co-operative 
credit arc pointed out and the last chapters outline 
what little progress has hitherto been made in this 
country in the field of non-credit co-operation. Those 
who cannot spare time for a detailed study of the 
rise .md growth of this beneficent movement will find 
the booklet useful. 

Cochin indkr II. H. Sir Rama Varma Atiiam 
Tirunal, g. c. I. E., Maharaja of Cochin : By 
C. D. Haviir. With a Forevford bv Sir D, K. 
Wacha, ' 

Judged by the progress made in recent years. 
Cochin certainly deserve^ to rank with the most 
advanced of modern Indian Native States. H. II. 
Sir Rama Varma, (i. c. i. R., the present Maharajah, 
belongs to the best school of our native princes 
and in his streiuous work for the uplift of his 
subjects he has always been ably supported by 
the M-'iharani, Sr(!emathy Pdrakiitty Amma— a 
gifted and cultured lady. Mr. Nay.ir's illustrated 
bjoklet is a well-deserved culogium on the lih; 
and work of this royal pair. 

Econo.mhjus. 

Eminent Orientalists ; Indian, European, 
American. First Edition, Miuiras. G. A. Natesun 
tr* Co, Rs. 3. 

In this little volume wc have been presented with 
critical sketches of the lives and achievements of :i 
number of distinguislfed scholars who have done much 
to resuscitate India's lost history, and interpret hei 
ancient culture. The book contains short biographies 
of no less than twenlyfive savants, e. g., Jones, Wilkin^, 
Colcbrooke, Wilson, Tumour, Fergusson, R. L Mitra, 
Tclang, lihau Daji, Indraji, Ruhler, M. Williams, 
M.ixmrdler, l«leet, Arnold, Griffith, Nivedita, Whitney, 
A. Borooah. Macdonell, Smith, Keith, Tihk, Dcussen, 
Bhandarkar, and Sylvain I.evi. There are, no doubi, 
some striking omissions. We miss the lives of scholars 
like Prinsep, Cunningham, Killhorn, Luders, Roth, 
Weber Muir, Lassen, Goldstuckcr, Rhys Davids', 
Fausboll, Grierson, Zimmer, Senart, Kern, Oldenberg, 
lloernle. Jacobi, Dahlmann, Winternitz, Hopkins. 
Garbe, Barth, BurnouF, Bloomfield, Pargiter, Stein, 
Cowell, Rapson, Thomas, Saratchandra Das, Umesh 
Chandra liatavyala, M, Chakra varti, K. Pillai an*, 
others. Nevertheless the book has removed a 
fell want and will, doubtless, be appreciated by the 
ever growing number of our young men who take 
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an increasing interc-t in the study of Indian anti- 
quities. ' 

In the hope that they might be of some little use 
to the publishers at the time of bringing out a second 
edition, we venture to enclose a few notes on matters 
that struck us as we read through the book. 

Pp 34 . 35. The author has confounded the Monghyr 
grant of Devapala with the Mhagalpur grant of 
Narayanapala and has attributed it to Vigraha- 
pala. The copper plate grant issued from Monghyr 
in the 17th year on the 9th day of Vaisiikhi 
belongs to the reign of Narayanapah, and not to 
thatof Devapala or Vigrahapala who, by the way, 
\v IS the fourth, and not the fifth, king of the Pala 
Dynasty. The plate was discovered at Bliagalpur 
and not ** amidst some ruins at Monghyr." The 
copper plate discovered at Monghyr and translated 
by Wilkins, belongs to Devapala and bcirs the date 

P. 73. Monier Williams compares Wilson to the 
iW/cAruni. But the episode mentioned in the foot-* 
note to bring out the point of the compirison is taken 
not from the Vedas, but from the Rpic. 

Pp. 124,126. “I.orringer" should be " Lorinscr 

P. 212. For Kataumi Pillar inscription, read 
‘Kahaum Pillar inscription’. 

P. 275. An important work of Sister Nivedita, 
wliich seems to have escaped the attention of her 
biographer is the " h'ootfalls of Indian History.*’ 

I lEMniANDRA RoYCHOUDHURI. 

h'ooD AND Health : By Chandra Chakraherfy. 
Published by R. C. Chakraherty of 5«V, Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta, Price 2 s, or Re, 1-8, 

The author wrote this book while at New York, 
U. S. A., in 1920 and sent the manuscript to C ilcutta 
for publication. We get no infer. nition in the book 
as to the calling of the author but its perusal leives 
no doubt that even if the author is not a medical man, 
he seems to be well read in medic ■! subjects generally. 

The book contains a lot of useful information on 
food as well as on ths preservation of health and on 
the prevention of contagious and infectious diseases 
which will greatly benefit Indian readers. Indeed, 
what may rather be considered as a defect of the b jok 
is that there is too much over-crowding of informa- 
tion which is likely to make it rather tiresome read- 
ing not only to general but to medical readers also. 
The author could have well left out much of the un- 
necessary technical details which abound in many pirts 
of the book and which are too specialised to interest 
even ordinary medical readers, and they arc thoroughly 
unintelligible to general readers. For instance, much 
that is contained in chapters I and II, the microbic 
decomposition of albumen (pagciSi), the detailed 
chemical composition of tea leaves and of the yolk 
and white of eggs, etc., etc., arc too technical to be 
interesting to ordinary medical readers and would not 
be understood or assimilated by general readers. The 
I^esence of these details would, we are afraid, make 
the reading of the bjok tedious and tiresome to 
many. 

^uch extranMus matter has been introduced in 
which is altogether outside the scope of a 
'wrk of this kind. Such subjects as the pathological 
changes in the organs in Malaria and other diseases, 
the tr^tment of cases of opium poisoning, the detailed 
Chemical, physiological and therapeutic references 


about stimulating drinks and intoxicating drugs, etc., 
etc., could have been advantageously omitted. 

There are a few inaccurate and loose statements 
here and there (pages 15,70, 78, 80, no, 117, 174, 
etc. ) and a good maoy printing mistakes which we 
hope to hc: rectified in the next edition of the book. 

The author h is not touched the important subject 
of Vita mines, and .this we consider to be a serious 
omission. 

The chapter on ‘‘W.iter" is very short and the infor- 
mation supplied in it is meagre and incomplete. We 
h^pc that in a treatise on Health, considering the 
deplorable condition of water-supply in this country, 
this . import.int subject will receive more* elaborate 
attention from the author in the second edition of 
the book. 

A Urge portion of the chapter on Malaria is too 
full of technicalities to m ike it a popular reading. 
Its usefulness has in this way suffered much. 

Inspite of these defects, the perusal of the book 
will prove profitable to its readers The chapters on 
food arc well written and they contain a large amount 
of useful information regarding all kinds of our daily 
food. The essay on *' sexual glands ’’ will amply 
repay perusal. The list five chapters on Immunity, 
Serum -therapy, Org, mo-therapy, Fasting Cure and 
Psycho-therapeutics, give useful information within a 
short compass. 

C11UNI Lat. Pose. 

Redemption from this World or the Super- 
natural in Christianity : By A, G. Hogg, J/, A,, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Science, ttie Madras 
Christian College. Edinburgh : T, and T, Clark, 
ig22. 

"An attitude of eisy, irresponsible disbelief in 
the miracul lus is simply a belated survival." Miracles, 
or as the author prefers to call them, special pro- 
vidences, did not come to an end with Jesus Christ ; 
the miraculous is not a burden on the Christian's 
faith, but its inspiration, and a permanent factor 
in practical Christianity. By a new interpretation of 
the doctrine of Christian redemptions the author 
has attempted to develop his position. We regret 
we have no time to review this book at greater 
length, but to Indian Bhaktas the book ought to 
prove interesting, and the comp.irison between the 
Jewish and Adwaita views of the problem of un- 
merited disaster and suffering, at page 245, may 
provoke challenge. 

The Gospet. op Swadeshi : By Professor D, 
B, Kalclkar. G, Ganesan^ Madras, ig22. 

A pamphlet with a foreword by Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

(1) The Foreign Policy of India. (2) Agitate ! 
(3» The Men.vce of the West : By Bernard 
Houghton I, C, S, ( retired, ) S. Ganesan, Madras, 
1922, 

These three pamphlets from the bold and 
fearless pen of Mr. Houghton form instructive 
reiding, Phe greatest mistake of Indian politicians 
would be to leave the foreign policy of India in 
the hands of the bureaucracy, which, by its muddle- 
headed Afgan and Russian policies, has piled 
up a monstrous army expenditure, which renders 
educational and sanitary improvement hopeless. 
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Under the guise of national defcncci also, the 
expenditure is sought to be justified. India must 
pay for her chains. A Government which devotes 
63 percent of its income to the army in times of 
peace is totally unfit to rule, in the opinion of 
the author, and stands condemned out of its own 
mouth. The unwholesome combination between 
capitalism, Indian and Ruropean, and the forces 
of reaction centred in the bureaucracy, is quite 
natural and is to be seen everywhere in the 
world, where we.'ilth, vested interests and power 
have always combined to keep down the people. 
The strong repugnance to agitation betrays only 
the inteifse selfishness of the well-to-do classes. 
*'The preservation of our privileges becomes the 
preservation of law and order ; our egotism figures 
as patriotic fervour ; our fust to dominate as a 
desire to civilise backward peoples. Our very 
avarice is disguised as sjlicitude for the welfare of 
the subject nations." And yet, “villified, imprisoned 
as agitators may be to day, freedom once won, 
they^ sit in the throne of power and guide the 
destinies of nations. And rightly so." 

Tub Dawn of a New Age ; Ry IT. IT. Pear - 
son, S. Ganesan, Madras. ig 22 . 

Some of the articles in this little volume, c. g.. 
Practical Swaraj, arc reprinted from this magazine, 
though the fact is nowhere mentioned. Analysing 
the salient features of the Tagore educational 
movement at Santiniketan and Mahatma (fandhi’s 
work and personality, Mr. Pearson shows how 
they are essentially the harbingers in India of 
the dawn of a new age. 

Auimsa and TJiE World PF..\rE : Ry Wilfred 
Wellocht S. GanesaUf Madras, 

This is a brightly written little volume in which 
the author, who has suffered imprisonment for the 
sake of his principles, pleads on behalf of the 
pacifist movement and the abolition of war. A few 
poems by the author are appended at the end of 
the volume. 

Jail Diary : By C. Rajagopalachar. Madras, 
Swafaj'ya Press, ig22, 

Mr. Rajagopalachar was the General Secretary 
of the Indian National Congress at the time of 
of his simple imprisonment for three months from 
December 1921 to March 1922. His 'History 
Board ’ in jail made him out to be illiterate, but 
if it is a ridiculous blunder it is not more so than 
many other official records of greater pretensions. 
The Jail Diary is a human document of extra- 
ordinary interest, and we have read it through 
from cover to cover. The ver^ First entry shows 
that the writer believed that Swaraj would be won 
before Tanuarv and that on his return from Jail 
he woiud hna that Mahatma Gandhi had finished 
his Swaraj work and had got back to his normal 
occupation, viz., research in dietetics. Rut one of 
his very last entries runs as follows ; "I did not 
imagine that my release at the end of this week 
would 1% such a 'Dead Sea friut.’ What can I 
do outside with every fellow- worker and Mahatmaji 
in prison ? I wish my term had been longer.^' 
Those who are interested in prison reform will find 
ample materials in this little book of 136 closely 


printed pages, and the horribly insanitary condition 
of most of the wards, the bugs, fleas, mosquitoes 
and lice which infest them^ the abominable jail 
dietary, the farce of non-official visitors, the cruelty, 
injustice and inappropriateness^ of many of the dis- 
ciplinary methods, all come in for vigorous, but 
not unsympathetic, criticism. The treatment of 
political prisoners calls most loudly for amelioration. 
As for the superintendent, an 1 M. S. officer, 
who is the 'Prison King', and has to administer 
a thoroughly wooden and soulless system, the 
writer says : "I sec that he is not given a free 
hand to deal well with political prisoners. In fact, 
while he is asked to show liberality and sympathy 
towards them, he is at the same time asked to 
keep Vfilhin Ihe rules regarding ordinary prisoners, 
so that liberality and sympathy come to mere* 
words." While the writer is for absolute non-violence 
on the part of non-co-operators, and the passive 
resignation to every kind of oppression in jail 
without protest, he seems to be of opinion that 
the Mahatma's insistence on non-violence on the 
p irt of thc.rnasses everywhere, who have not adopted 
the creed of non-violence as the essential prelimi- 
nary to his programme of civil disobedience, was 
a mistake. He however believes in the law of 
conquest by self-suffering, as the strengthening of 
tho spirit of the nation is the essential requisite 
for the attainment of freedom. "Nothing has so 
strengthened tlie nation as the cheerful manner in 
which numbers of the most cultured classes have 
undertaken to suffer and are undergoing the rigours 
of the worst forms of jail life." Again, "the nation 
is too weak, too far drawn in economic misery to 
be able to tight and win in one campaign. Wc 
h.ave to carry on many campaigns before we can 
come to the end of it ; and peace and recupera- 
tions arc necessary ht the end of each campaign." 
Nevertheless, "we have now all the disadvantages 
of a retreat, and with the mass mind, a retreat is 
a great handicap to work with." 

"The grand principle of responsibility in a bureau- 
cracy is that only the lowest in the grade shall bo 
fully responsible, and all the others shall, as far as 
possible, be free from blame for any mishap. The 
ascending order of irresponsibility is the life principle 
of the bureaucracy.*’ 

"It is the duty of civilised governments to show 
leniency, but it is on our part a wcikness and a lapse 

from our ideals to think of claiming such leniency 

It is to suffer unjust punishments, without protest or 
complaint, that we have come here, and we would be 
pulling oil our own foundations if we attempt when 
inside jail to agitate, protest, or offer satyagraha 

against the hardship imposed on us there In the 

battle of truth against falsehood, of good against evil, 
wherein we have discarded all the weapons and trust 
to the favour of spiritual weapons only, it is a fatal 
error to allow Satan to find his way into our fortress. 
All our strength would be gone beyond recovery if we 
allow falsehood to poison our souls. We shall over- 
reach nurselves if we attempt to overreach truth.* 

Here is a penetrating piece of observation : "The 
Superintendent has become very nice and has changed 
from his original royal reticence to active benevolence, 
keeping of course enough of the bureaucratic feeling 
to save the system from degenerating into common 
humanity.** 
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<*We ought all to know that Swaraj will not at 
once or, 1 think, even for a long time to come, be better 
government or bring greater happiness to the people. 
Elections and their corruptions, injustice and the 
power and tyranny of wealth and inefliciency of 
administration will make a hell of life so soon as 
fre^om is given to us. Men will look regretfully 
back to the old regime of comparative justice, and 
efficient, peaceful, more or less honest administration. 
The only thing gained will be that as a race we will 
be saved from dishanour and subordination.” 

"There is nothing like temporary privation to make 
one enjoy and appreciate the real beauty of the simple 
essentials of life. In the unbridled license of ordinary 
life in these days, we have lost the cap.*icity for real 
enjoyment of simple things and hanker for more and 
more complications. Witli all tliat they do not satisfy. 
(Occasional strict privation gives a tone to the system, 
both physical and moral, by giving an appetite for 
essential things.” 

“Prison-going by itself will not achieve anything 
unless the heart partakes in it and not the mere 
body How many, who have now .accepted imprison- 

ment, have done it as a moral necessity arising from 
their inner revolt against national humiliation, and not 
as a mere device for the embarassment of the 
Government, with which they hope it will not be able 
to cope 'V' 

“Slave- labour has not been abolislicd. The whole 
system of jail administration is but a scheme for slave 

labour in the fullest shape not only is reforiimtion 

absent, but it is almost an .article of the creed of all 
jail authorities that the convict is beyond moral 

redemption it is a mere factory for slave labour 

giving the absolute minimum of food and intended to 
get the maximum of work. The slaves are not owned, 
but hired for a limited period. So there is no abiding 
interest in their health or morals ” 

“How false is the argument about labourers doing 
heavy work needing a drink of liquor in the evening ! 
The mendacity of the apologies and pleas of Govern- 
ment officials and departments in this matter is proved 
by the rigid and successful enforcement of Government 
rules totally prohibiting liquor in jails where such 
heavy work is extracted from prisoners without 
detriment to health or slackening of efficiency.’’ 

In the writer’s opinion, concentration of all political 
prisoners in one jail specially adapted to the purpose, 
under the supervision of carefully selected officials, is 
the only remedy for their gross maltreatment. The 
jail autnorities would also feel immensely relieved 
thereby,^ for “all that they want is that there should 
not be inconvenient light thrown into the jail and the 
nuisance of reforming influence and pressure brought 
to bear on the barbarities and corruptions of their 
administration. They have no other animus against 
political prisoners.* 

rhe writer became a great adept in spinning while 
m Jail. He considers the Charka a great blessing in 
soothing the spirit and quieting the nerves, and 
betta than the vanity of usefess reading, for it 
opc to do something practically useful 

, book is full of reflections and observations 
wnich are as interesting as they are instructive, but 
already we have exceed^ our limits and must rrfrain 
"°‘ljJ.“rt.^erquotations. 

vviifrid ^wen Blunt was sent to jail for taking 
P rt in a prohibited meeting at Woodford in Ireland, 


and there wrote his wellknown sonnets, Tn Vinculis’. 
Mr. l^ijagopalachar closes his book on somewhat the 
same note as the last of these sonnets : 

“Farewell, dark gaol ! You hold some better hearts 
'I'han in this savage world I thought to find. 

I do not love you nor the fraudulent arts 
By which men tutor men to ways unkind. 

Your 1.1W is not my law, and yet my mind 
Remains your debtor. It has learned to see 

How dark a thing the earth would be and blind 
But for the light of human charity. 

I am your debtor thus and for the pang 
Which touched and chastoned, and the nights of 

• thought 

W'hich worn my years of learning ” 

POLITICUS. 

A SravKY of Indivn History, 1757-1858. By 
AT. //, Kamdnr, Professor of Indian History , Baroda 
College. Price Rs. .y 

This is a large volume of 588 pages, which, 
though evidently intended for students wishing to 
prepare the subject for the higher I ’niversity £xa* 
ininations, will very well repay the labour of the 
general reader, who may wish to know the history 
of the British Conquest of India in its various phases 
and in sufficient detail. The narration of facts is 
lucid and has been skilfully blended with pithy criticism 
of nearly every event, episode and administration 
during the long period of a century, in the course of 
which India passed into the possession of England. 
The arrangement is, in some places, a bit contusing, 
owing to absence of clearly marked sections or 
marginal notes, describing the contents of the various 
chapters The work seems to have been hurriedly 
got up, possibly owing to printing difficulties. The 
want of a bibliography and reference to authorities 
is a serious defect. 

The history of the British conquest of India, 
abruptly ending with the Queen’s proclamation, is, 
as it were, without a moral ; and although a small 
concluding clMptcr in Mr. Kamdar’s book at the 
end summarises a few historical lessons of a century’s 
work, a bald impression is left on the reader's 
mind that he has waded through a series of wars, 
conquests and their tiresome accompaniments, without 
receiving any permanent benefit, such as a real 
historical study is exp^ted to offer. In fact, the 
crowning piece of the^ history of British conquest 
comes after the mutiny, when, consolidation and 
peace being fully established, the real test for 
estimating the effects of a foreign conquest could 
be properly applied. The book, from beginning to 
eno, contains a sickening repetition of the same 
sorrowful tale. Under the ever present plea 
of peace and order, nearly every conquest’ and 
every aggression, even in far off Burma^ and Afghan- 
istan have been justified by the administrators ; very 
often, indeed, nearly every undertaking has been 
subsequently criticise .and condemned by some one 
or other of the ruling class themselves, although what 
was once enacted, was hardly reversed. 

Admitting that the degeneration of India demanded 
a drastic change in her fortunes, one might plausibly 
justify the East India Gimpanv’s doings up to the year 
1818, e.g., the year of the fall of the Marathas, when 
the supremacy of England having been fully and 
finally establislied, a genuine regard for Indians good 
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would have required a complete halt in the policy oC 
further conquest and expansion. How ennobling 
would such a consummation have been ! England and 
India both always united in mutual alTection and good 
will, both striving to work for the common good of 
humanity ! An historian, in such an event, writing a 
century after the fall of the Marathas, would have 
had to record quite a different story, from what Mr. 
Ivamdar had to do. 

Co. rung to particular points, a few remarks may 
be olTurcd. — 

E. IS3*S4' llyder's character has been wrongly 
viewed, so far as the political equilibrium of Southern 
India is concerned, while that of his son 'I'ippu has, 
in my opinion, been correctly estimated. 

P. 277. Is there no contradictioii here, when Mr. 
Kamdar says that Shah /aman appeared at Lahore, 
although he had not left his capital ? 

P. 29S. Very many States assumed independent 
power in India in the i8th century ; to use the word 
crown or throne in such cases is, 1 think, a misnomer, 
c. g., in the case of the Peshwas, when they were 
merely ministers, ruling for the king. 

P. 300. Tlie origin of Wellesley's Subsidiary 
System has not, I believe, been correctly traced. 
Ample evidence in Maratha papers exists to shew 
that they had already .started the same policy in a 
crude form, which Welleslc later deHned in precise 
terms as required by the circumstances of his time. 

P. 306.^ While Welle.sl«y*s actions and policy have 
been admirably detailed, the final judgment passed 
on his achievements leaves much to he added. In 
fact, more attention has been shown to Clive and 
Hastings than to Wellesley, who with Ualhousie 
was responsible for rounding up and reddening the 
political map of India and committing England to 
an irrevocable itnpcrial policy.^ Dalhousic, in this 
respect, has been well summmarised in pages 534 and 
535 - 

P. 538. I wonder what diflerencc it makes as 
regards the vital interests of the people, whether a 
province is governed by a Commissioner, a Lieutenant 
Governor, or a full-power Governor. Changes like 
thesci even though proclaimed under the specious 
name of "Reform", may be convenient to the rulers 
for their administration but cannot affect the people. 
Similarly, the five-year term of a Governor or a 
Governor-General has perhaps done greater harm 
than good to India. They are mere instruments for 
executing a cast iron policy, which they cannot change 
or mend. Every newcomer gets a plausible excuse 
of want of acquaintance for the first year or two ; and 
when he realises the situation is ready to act, he 
finds his term over, and has to make room for 
another newcomer. Perhaps permanent life-long 
appdintments would ultimately bcncHt India more, 
although they might have a monarchical tendency. 

What Lord Northbrooke says on England's 
foreign policy ( p. 461 ) is peri^tly true and is 
exactly what ml Indians have b^n saying all along. 
But has that principle been ever acted upon by the 
British rulers? In fact, one becomes sceptical as 
regards the oft repeated assertion that the democracy 
of England is always well disposed towards Indian 
interests and aspirations, and fnat if things are not 
what they should be, it is because this democracy is 
entirely ignorant about actual conditions in India. 
This does not seem correct. The people of England 


do not take any personal interest in distant India .it 
all. They fully trust their agents on the spot and 
have always endorsed what the latter have proposed 
and will ever do so. Individual administrators of the 
type of Northbrooke and Ripon come only by chance 
and have ever proved themselves powerless in effect- 
ing any lasting *good of India, against the general 
feeling of England ; nay, the liberal policy and 
independent views of such exceptional men, have, as 
a rule, been disapproved, if not openly condemned. 
In fact, the words "reforms'’ or "me.isures of public 
good" seem to have lost their real meaning. Welles- 
ley and Bentinck, Minto and Dalhousie, Hardingc 
and Canning have each and all talked and incessantty 
worked for peace and order, for consolidation and 
construction, for administrative perfection and 
centralization ( p. 577-78 ), for fostering Indian 
trade and strengthening India’s defences, in short, 
for doing the highest goad to India, until at last all 
their labours have resulted in depiiving the people 
of all initiative and power for self-help and in inakinj; 
India more and more dependent upon England. In 
fact, all such talk entirely ignores human nature, 
which is the same all the world over. The h.ird 
realities of this human nature will have to be faced 
and can be changed by no amount of plausible plead- 
ing or lucid exposition, since even the great Procl.i- 
ination of Oiicen Victoria h;is remained a de.id 
letter. The political unification of India statbd nn 
P< 535 Is equally a high-sounding phrase, without 
any pr.*ictic.al meaning. In tliis world no individual 
can help another, much less can a nation chi it. 'JVi 
assert that India's welfare depends upon the stability 
of British rule is a cant and ignores human natur«'. 

However, these are points beyond Mr. Kamdar’s 
scope. Otherwise his comments on very many 
events are indeed admirable ; in fact Ids handling uf 
such measures as the Uucen’s Proclamation or the 
India Bills of Fox and Pilt and others will be found 
e.\ccption.ally clever and thoughtful. 

A national hi^^torian of India has ye:t to .arise. 
Mr. Kamdar shows the promise. He has great 
capacity for labour and judginent, for assimilating 
and marshalling essential details out of a huge mass 
of confusing materials and so many ever conflicting 
views. He has evidently much in his mind, which 
he discreetly leaves unsaid. Let us hope that Mr. 
Kamdar, whom we must recognise among the few 
silent workers, will developc into a great historian of 
the future. 

G. S. S. 

M.\KAT11I. 

Krakti-Kausiealya or skill in bringing about 0 
revolution ; a play in 3 acts. Author- -Mr, ([■ 
K, Phatak. Publisher : Mr, G. S, /afuailogui, 
Kurundwad, Pages gi. Price Ke, /. 

This is a dramatic play based on the Pauranic 
legend of the King Ven, said to have been killed 
by the Brahmins, when he stopped all religious 
and sacrificial performances In his state in spite 
of all protests from his subjects. The author h'U> 
altogether changed the story and made the king 
commit suicide. Bhrigu, <1 Brahmin sage, is shown 
to be the arch-revolutionist. But there is no k-* 
volution and no action assigned to Bhrigu in it* 
He appears on the stage half a dozen of times 
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just only to chide the king. The wliole book, 
ironi cover to cover, is full of absurdities. 

DulTAfCHi Kavita or Dull's Poems. Publisher 
Afr. V, D, Ghulet M, A., Gwalior. Pa/res 60+100. 
Price Ke. iS. 

Dattatraya K. Ghate was a young Maratha 
graduate in whom poetic genius had just begun 
to germinate. But he left this mortal world before 
the tree flowered. However, the short pieces, 48 
in number, which he composed, arc collectra, edited 
and published in a book form by his son, with 
a long introduction of his own and a foreword 
from Chandrashekhar’, his father’s intimate friend. 
The poetic pieces presented in this book, though 
lacking in high iliglits of imagination, evince a 
pOetic flash of no mean order, sweetness, and a 
ring of patriotic spirit, qualities which undoubtedly 
raise the poet in the estimation of the critical 
reader. But the poet’s son, not content with this 
encomium, claims for his father a higher praise, 
urging forward a plea that a poet should be 
judged not only from what he actually achieved, 
but also from what he was presumably capable of 
.ichicving— a plea, which, if admitted, will in many 
cases revolutionise criticism, literary and otherwise, 
riic book is nicely got up and moderately priced. 

Asprisuva N’k'iiar or Thoughts on C ntouchabi^ 
lity by Mr. S. Af. Mate, M, A. Publisher : Afr. H. A’. 
Shintfe, Secretary, Vangmaya Vihar Mandal, Poona, 
Pages 62. Price as 10, 

If any proof were needed to show the growing 
consciousness of the educated Hindu community to 
ihc evils of the prevailing doctrine of untouchability of 
certain castes among them, it is supplied by this fictlc 
l;ook, wherein a high class Brahmin h.is powerfully 
advocated the cause of the so-callcd untouchables and 
demonstrated the utter futility of the arguments that 
•tie put forth in support ol the maintenance of the 
evil. Mr. Mate has examined the problem from every 
possible point of view, political, social, economic, and 
sanitary, .and conclusively shown that if India is to be 
iegcn«.ratcd, untouchability must first go. The latter 
portion of the book is especially interesting being full 
of information bearing on the traditions, customs, 
occupations, etc., of the untouchables in Maharashtra. 
'1 he book deserves to be widely read and pondered 
over. 

Nirmat.a (a novel) by Mr. K. Af. Chiplunluir, 
A. LL. B. Publisher : Vangmaya Vihar Mandal, 
Poona. Pages 2gs. Price Be. r-8. 

Ihc ancient ideal of Indian wom.anhood is said to 
be in conflict with that held forth at present by the 
'N cstern education imparted to Indian girls in schools 
Jind colleges.^ This idea is at Ihc root of many 
oivwgcnt opinions and grossly exagger.itcd pictures 
*»nd caricatures of educated girls in social novels. In 
the present novel Mr. Chiplunkar has faithfully drawn 
pictures from the real society, barring one or two 
incidents which are unedifying. The main character, 

1 iriTiala, looks like an unnnished picture. On the 
whole, the book is readable. 

Apte— biifgraphical sketch by 
Pnnn Publisher : Aryabhushan Press, 

' Pages no. Price as, lo. 


Mr. Apte's n.ime is familiar in every hou:,chold as 
the premier novelist in Maharastra. 'I'he present 
reviewer, while reviewing his novels in these columns, 
had occasions to compare him with the distinguished 
Bengali novelists Bankim and Raiiindra and to show 
the points wherein they resembled or differed. Com- 
parison apart, there is an unanimous agreement that 
I faribhan Apte was a towering figure among Marathi 
writ^'fs, especi.'illy in the class of fiction-writers. He 
was a self-made man. 'fhough not a graduate of 
any University, the Bombay University had 
recognised his scholarship ijy appointing him an 
examiner in M. A. examination, and also a locturer 
in philology. He rarely took a prominent part in 
Indian politics, yet he was a trusted friend and 
adviser of the late Hun. Mr. Gokhalc. He threw 
himself whole-heartedly in the administration of the 
Local Self-Government and was for a long period 
the elected President of the Poona City Municipality. 
The New Poona College is a standing monument of 
his educational activities. \'et he remained undecora- 
ted at the hands of Government which is a clear 
indication of his independent spirit. Such a man 
certainly deserved a rich honor at the hands of his 
countrymen — at least a full and copious work dealing 
at length with all his many-sided activities should 
have been written. That is c.\actly the weakest point 
of our Marathi witers — especially of men of the 
Moderate party. For while within two ye «rs of the 
death of Lokmanya Tilak, his two biographies put 
in their appearance, great worthies like Ranade, 
'felang and Ciokhalc, have not yet found a hiographer 
among their staunch and devoted followers possessing 
great literary ability. I'hanks to Mr. Ambekar, that 
he has at le.ist written a short sketch of Mr. Haribhan’s 
life. The writer is an untried hand, the information 
given is scrappy, and the want of acumen is evident 
in every page. With all these faults the book is 
wclc'^mc ai.d does credit to the author’s fidelity 
towards his dcp.irte(l friend. 

Wilson PiiiLui.oiiiCAL Lecturks tor 
ike late //. .V. Aptc. Publisher : Aryabhushan Press, 
Poona. Price Re. i-S. 

These Wturcs were delivered under the auspicc.s 
©f the Bombay University and the subject was ; 
Marathi, its sources and development. In all six 
lectures were delivered and they all evince careful 
handling of the subject, wide reading and skill in the 
treatment of the subject. Mr. Apte could not pub- 
lish these in his lifetime, and in the meanwhile certain 
researches were made, which threw a difTerent light on 
certain statements made by the lecturer, but the 
learned gentleman, Sardar Mehcndale, to whom 
was entrusted the work of editing ili.s posuiU'iious 
publication, has inserted later information in fnotnotes 
at proper places and made up the gap. I'liis lus 
enhanced the value of the li?ctures. Kvory student of 
Marathi languag«» and litemture will now find thi? book 
indispensable for the deep study of the suMect. 

y. G. Ai'te. 

M.aratih Sueeghra Diiwam Lkkuan PuDnii.vn 
Or the Te.xt Book of Mahratti Shorthand System. 

This nicely got up book has been prepared and 
published by Mr. Vasudei) Sitaram Bendrey of Poona. 
He aims at adopting his system for all vernacular 
languages of India, and judging from what he -has 
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done for Mahratti language, we have no douht of his 
succMs, provided expert men of Hindi, Urdu, Bengali 
andOujarathi literature co-operate in his Labours. 

As regards Mr. Bendrey's Mahratti Puddhati, it 
appears to have been soundly developed in conso- 
nance with the peculiar psychology of the Mahratti 
language. It is simple and can be mastered by men 
of general erudition. The signs of phonography shall 

M case with the 

Modi characters. It also transpires from the analysis 
^35 been evolved by the autnor 
on the best elements which he found in Dutton and 
Boyd's systems of English Stenography. We com- 
mend this system to the notice of Bombay Government 
and urge upon the necessity of eradicating the evil of 
nonsensical Police reports which were the basis of many 
a prosecution of late. The book is priced at Rs. 2-8-0 
and can had of the Author, 154 Shanwar Peth 
Poona City. ' 

K. S. T. 

Bengali. 

Book Club, College 
Street Market, Calcutta. Price Rs. 4-8. 

“Biography" said Carlyle, “is the most univer- 
sally pleasant, the most universally profitable, of all 

RenaaS* department that 

^®[?P«ratively poor. The life 
of the Met Rajani Kanta Sen, ii hirh has just appeared 
from the pen of Babu Nalini Ranjan Randit, is there- 
fore a welcome addition to the scanty stock of verna- 
cular biographies. Apart from the fascination which 
the very name of Rajani Kanta has for the people 
of Bengal and apart from the keen interest which a 
fy"!R® . ®*'®' critical, presentation of the facts of 
attractive manner in 
‘“gcthcr fact and 
comment, hint and sug,festion, explanation and 
‘fPP*’®®*^hon and admiration, and brought 
out the intimate connexion betu-een the poefs inner 
life Md outer surroundings, should, by itself, secure 
PopuWity among students of 
te *■ '* ^ 'xentioned that 

was requested by the poet himself to 
r compiling this biography ; but 

when Nalmi Oabii acceded to this request, a request 
he could not have possibly refused in view of the 
heUveen him and the poet, 
little did he calculate for what a deal of worry and 
trouble he had let himself in. Nothing short of a 
careful Mrusal of the book can suflice^to conW 
one of the immense labour, the patient investigation 
in trackl^s fields, and the lavish expenditure of 

the verification 

*. I*?’ procMing of photographs have 

entailed. It is precisely this which lends to the book 
a human interest, as p'lthetic as it is instructive. 

divided into three sections. 
The first deals with the details of the poet’s personal 
history and family life. The second!, which T a 
Mnse IS the moa remarkable part of the book, giUt 
the public a lucid and inspiring account of his ilLess 
and stay in hospital, most of tW facts being gS 
with incite labour from the scrappy r^rS of 
convnsation with many visitors wh^efi hl^ been 
kept m the form of what may be called a diary but is 


in fact nothing more tfian the written answers to 
questions asked of the poet at a time when, owing 
to his disease and the surgical operation necessitated 
by it, he could not speak. It is here that we have 
to record our grateful appreciation of Nalini Babu's 
presevering inquiries into and painstaking elucidation 
of the above diary which have alone made it possible 
to find out the names of those who visited the poet 
in hospital as well as the trend of the conversations 
they had with him, and thus to piece out and make 
intelligible the poet's thoughts and feelings while 
undergoing acute bodily pain and confronted with 
the doom of an inevitable death. It is no exaggera- 
tion to state that Nalini Babu has, by his interpreta- 
tion of the diary laid all future Bengalee scnolars 
under a deep debt of gratitude. The third and the 
last section is an attempt at a critical estimate of 
Rajani Kanta as man, poet, and devotee. It is 
perhaps too soon after the death of the poet that 
this task has been undertaken, yet no reader of the 
biography can fail to he impressed by the wide know- 
ledge of the poet's life and by the deep sympathy 
with his ideals and aspirations which the author has 
brought into play in formulating cut-and-dried 
opinions and giving a definite lead to all future 
criticism on Rajani Kanta. 

rhe volume teems with many an unpublished 
poem and song of Rajani Kanta and also contain^ 
a choice selection of illustrations, including a facsimile 
letter of the poet. Rajani Kanta ’s family life, as 
depicted by the pen of Nalini Babu, is the record of 
the usual struijglc genius has to carry on against 
circumstances. As a student in his teens, K.aj.ini 
Kanta gave distinct promise of the high destiny that 
awaitea him in after life, even though the cruel hand 
of death cut him off from that consummation tow.nrd 
which his powers were growing. His inborn love 
of ixietry and music, liis entimsiastic association witli 
literary and national movements in Bengal, and the 
awful desolation tliat came upon Iiis life when ho 
fell a victim to an incurable aiscasc, have all heen 
deftly delineated by his biographer. I'hc record of 
Rajani Kanta’s hospital life, which takes up nearly 
one hundred and fifty pages of the book, shows how 
his character was deepened and spiritualized under 
tlic very stress of that solemn ordeal through whicli 
he had to pass, and also shows how a poet's fancy and 
a patriot’s yearning were melted, .fused, and merged 
into that calmness and resignation which is born of 
a realized faith in the Divine. Among the many 
pathetic cameos which arre.ft uur attention in this part 
of the book, Rajani Kanta's interview with Rabindra- 
nath deserves special mention, I'he place which 
Rajani Kanta occupies in the heart of his countrymen 
is the theme of the concluding section of the Book. 
This is where we feel we are least competent to offer 
any criticisms of our own. We would only add that 
Nalini Babu has shown great analytical skill in 
differentiating, as far as may be, the several aspects 
of Rajani Kanta's cliaracter and genius; he has 
subdivided his critique into a discussion of the poet's 
humour, his nationalism, and his spiritual self- 
discipline, and wound up with a statement of tlic 
general value of his poetry. 

All who have any aBiding interest in Bengalee 
literature must have at one time or other ft:>t 
tempted to appraise Rajani Kanta's rantribut on 
to it ; but in the absence of a compendious sur\cy 
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of his family life and of the successive develop- 
ments in his mental outlook, this could have been 
at best amateurish afid incoherent. Now that the 
public have access to Nulini tabu’s scholarly pro- 
duction, a thorough and systematic study of Rajani 
Kanta has become a dut\’ and a duty which may 
be properly discharged. 

Axandamaya Dhaka. 

KanArksk. 

Basava Biianu : By S, D, Pavatc^ B. /!., ZA. 5 . 
liithli. Price one rupee. Can be hati of the 
author. 

This book is the result of a controversy that has 
l;een furiously raising round Basava and his teaching. 
As the name indicates, the author has successfully 
defended Basava, and in support of that he has 
cited authorities from the scriptures and from the 
sayings of Basava itself. Mr. Pavate is a Sanskrit 
scholar deeply read in Lingavat religious literature 
as well as other Advaita philosophy. No one who 
desires to know something of "ijhakti Vishishtadvaita* 
philosophy should be without it. 

Basava the apostle of cosmopolitanism taught and 
lived a philosophy of his own. Both his life and teach- 
ing were in consonance. His teaching is a revolt 
against the form.ilism of old ; but he did not live long 
enough to consolidate the work he had begun. No 
C(|Uj 1 of his appeared on the scene after him. 'i'hc 
Brahmanism re-iuiposcd upon this religion also its 
lormalism. 

"Ai.r.AMA SmnniiAKA.MARA Samnada’*: Pitblishcii 
by the Veerashaiva Vouny; Mcn\< Assoc iatwn^ 
Btivangcye. 

'I'his is a small pamphlet which is in the form 
of a dispute between two Sharanas ( Mahatmas ). 
Sliiddharama is for earthly glory and Allama is 
for Nishkama Karma or what is in Ling.ayatism 
precisely and technically called the “Sivayoga” or 
Sharanu, or what .Maharshi Aravind calls complete 
surrender. 

M. S. K. 

Karnataka .Sinhasana Siiiai'ank : By S. X. 
knUarni. Kditeti and publislivd by .V, A^ IhsapandCf 
B' AV., Sccreiaryt S/iri I'idyaranya Prakasuk 
Sansthe — MiiUuneddi, D/iarwar, Pp. /.//. Price one 
rupee. 

Karnataka Sinhasana Sthapanc or the Founda- 
tjon of the Karnataka Empire, is the first publica- 
tion of Shri Vidyaranya Prakasaka Sansthc or Shri 
Vidyaranya Kannada rublication Society stirted by 
Mr. R. H. Desapandc, m. a , and his son. 

This book is a historical novel describing the 
circumstance under which Madhavacharya, the 
great political sage founded the Bijayanagara 
fAmpirc in the beginning of the Fourteenth Century 
to stem the tide of Mahomedan invasion. The 
incidents are well connected and the story is inlerest- 
The get-up of the book is e.xcellent and 
^®ttt*®diya ought to read and profit him- 

A. R. Jaliual. 


Gijarati. 

At.ma Ramavana : By the late Vaidya Kanina^ 
sanknr Afnljt. Published by Prabhasankar Jaya- 
sliankar Pathak, Printed at the Purandare Pathak 
Prinltuff Press, Bombay. Pp, 86, Thick cardboard. 
Price Re, / o-o ( ig 23 ). 

A disquisition on the Jnan Marga, the book is 
based on ihc Kamayana, and is in an allegorical form. 
It tries to treat of abstruse subjects like the relation of 
the Atma to the Paramatma and other Vcdantic topics 
in a simple style, and that is all that can be said, as 
the abstruseness remains all the s^nic. 

Smri Krishna Chandrodaya Chitra Katiia : 
By Shah Bafiibhai Fnlchand of Aadiad, 

It is a small book of tq pages of a most dis- 
appointing kind. Its objpct is to illustrate several 
incidents in the life of Krishmi by means of pictures, 
but the pictures are miserable and sloppy, and the 
letter- press hardly belter. 

SiiAivA Dhvrma no Sanksiiii't Itiiias, 

) : By Diirgashaukar Ktualram 
Shnsfri, Printed at the Lady Northcote Hindu 
Orphanay^e Printinif Press^ Bombay. Paper Cover, 
Pp. ish Brice Re, /•o-o ( 1921 )• 

'I'his book gives in a short compass the history of 
one of the most widely observed culls in India from 
the earliest times. It also gives its present condition 
in dilTerent parts of the country. It is a very readable 
and instructive little volume. 

Kmtiiawai) m Ji ni Vartao ( 

) By 1lnr};ovind Premshankar Trivedi, 
Piinted at the (iujarati Printing Press, Bombay, Cloth 
bound, pf. 2()\, Price Rs. J-iS-o ( 1922 ), 

Kathiawad has been, from of old, the land of 
romance and chivalry. 'I'hcre is an amount of "float- 
ing” literature in the province, embodying tales of 
romance and chivalry. If caught and perpetuated it 
is likely to prove of great importance from a historical 
and linguistic point of view. Very few efforts have 
till now been made to collect and publish such stories 
and many of them must have perished with the Bhats 
and the Charans who had them by heart. 'I'lie collector 
of these stories had an innate love for them from his 
childhood and he has now been able to give us atiout 
twenty-nine of them and told in a pleasing form. The 
glimpses wc get of the life of the natives of Kathiawad 
from them arc both attractive and valuable. A 
sympathetic introduction by Prof. B. K. Thakorc, 
who says that he has heard similar stories as a child 
sitting in the lap of their Dhobi narrator, sums up 
their utility from various standpoints. We are all the 
same afraid of one thing, and that is monotony, so 
that in future collections it would be better to see that 
monotony is avoided. 


K. M. j. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

[ This sootion is intended for the oorreetion of inaoouraoies, errors of fact, cleaidy 
erroneous views, misrepresentations, etc., in the original contributions and editorials pub- 
lished in this Review or in other papers oritioising it. As various opinions may reasonably 
be held on the same subject, this Section is not meant for the airing of such differences 
of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numerous contributors, we are always 
hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to be brief and to 
see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. No criticism of book reviews and 
notices will be published.—Editor, **The Modern Review.* ] 


Income of the Calcutta University. Curiosity About a Letter. 


The following is taken from The Calcutta Review : 

*'Kven conceding that the estimated income of 
Cambridge is only 105,546 125. 8//., it is wrong 
to state that *thc estimated income of the Calcutta 
University for iy2i-2J would not be less than that 
of Cambridge noted above.’ Without taking 
into account the income of the trust funds of the 
Calcutta University which are used only for specified 
purposes, we may point out that the Budget for 
1921-22 shows that the income utilised for Post- 
graduate teaching in Arts and Science is only Us. 
5,87,945— about one-third of what Cambridge spends 
from the University Chest. May we ask in all 
humility on what authority does the Kditor make 
such a misleading statement about the finances of 
the Calcutta University ?” 

We referred to the total income of tlie (Calcutta 
University from all sources, including the income 
of the trust funds ; and we spoke of the income of 
the university, not of the Fost-graduate departments. 
In support of our statement, we cull the following 
figures from the Draft Budget Estimates of the 
Calcutta University for 1911-J2. 

Rs. 


Government Grant to Post-graduate '1 caching 
Fees from Post-graduate Students 
„ „ Presidency College „ 

Fee Fund Receipts 
Law College Receipts ^ 

Hardinge Hostel Receipts ... 

Inspection and General Administration 

Fund Receipts 

Kamtanu Lahin Fellowship Fund 
Students’ Mess Fund 
M into Professorship Fund ... 

Hardinge „ „ 

George V „ „ 

Carmichael „ t, 

Sir Rashbehari Ghose Fund ... 

,, I, ... ... 

Sir Taraknath Palit Fund ... 

M If **• 

„ Foreign Scholarship Fund ... 
Khaira Fund 


15000 
9^)00 
25000 
9.19, 43 t> 
1,90,300 
38,090 


25.000 

11.000 

81,128 

12,000 

12.000 
20,246 

40.000 

68,750 

2 . 3»235 

23700 

i4i5oo 

22,250 


Total Rs. 1,649,629 


A writer in the Calcutta Review has somehow 
come to know that Sir Michael Sadler wrote us a letter 
some time ago, and asks why it was not published. 
The answer is, because it was not meant for publica- 
tion. The writer also asks why we made a 
certain correction. The answer is, because it 
our practice to make a correction whenever we 
discover a mistake oiirsehes or one is pointed out 
to us by anybody. Unimportant mistakes which 
the reader can correct for himself are not u-sually 
corrected. 


Communalism as the Basis of 
Indian Democracy. 

While admitting the merits .and excellence of the 
line of arguments adopted by Dr. Radha Kamal Mn- 
kherjee in laying down the ways as to liow tlie Indian 
Democracy should be established on a safer and 
surer basis, 1 may be permitted to make a few 
remarks on the same 

In his learned article Dr. Mukherjee first tried 
to examine the common ways of judging the social 
and politimi systems of both the East and the 
West, and then made his own suggestions towards 
the construction of our future political system on 
the communal basis in preference to the parlia- 
mentary or party system that obtains in England 
at present ; and in so doing he tenaciously adhered 
to his old idea of incorporating the caste or sub- 
caste panchayet clement into the village polity 
or communal councils, which I believe is erroneous 
in view of the fact that it goes to rehabilitate the 
evils which the whole country is up in arms to 
combat. It is really astonishing to sec that not- 
withstanding the bitter experience of the sad conse- 
quences of this invidious distinction of castes and 
subcastes, our learned professor has not been able 
to get clear of the tentacles of the old monster 
that has been, for centuries, eating into the very 
vitals of our nation. This is not the first time 
that he is enthusiastic enough to advocate ^ the 
merits of this system ; but in all his previous writings 
on the social reforms problem he was carried away 
by the same idea of functional or caste govern- 
ment. He is quite in the right when he say^ 
that ”it is a remarkable paradox that whereas tiic 
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results of the Parliamentary system are becoming 
more and more revolutionary in (ireat Britain, the 
system is introduced as essential to India, the 
home of communal experiments, in social, economic 
and political life ana I admit that we should be 
c;ireful that we do not commit the same folly in 
determining the political future of India. But then 
I am at a loss to find his logic consistent when 
I see him advocating in the same breath the 
return of the system which has been so many 
times deplored and denounced by so many of our 
Indian statesmen and leaders of thought on so 
many occasions on account of its dis;istrous effects 
on our national life. He suggests again : "Mean- 
while let all our reformers in India beware of the 
errors of Western democracy, and try (o build a 
safer and surer democracy from the bottom on 
the foundations of our village or caste panchayets, 

casting out the abuses and evil customs which 

have clung to them." Here i should like to ask 
him, what guarantee can he give us that this monster, 
which has been sucking the vital fluid of our 
national system for centuries, will remain docile 
because its fangs will be taken out and talons 
lopped off ? They may very naturally grow again and 
it may resume its rapacious career afresh. Is it not 
paradoxical ( to ciuote his word ) that he advocates 
in the same breath the merits of both Democracy 
and a system that brings into play and fosters 
the artificial barrier between man and man, created 


on account of the accident of birth 7 The very 
word democracy in the truest sense of the term 
is incompatible with any term that conveys the 
idea of any artificial distinction between high and 
low, rich and poor, privileged and unprivileged, 
or any institution that supports the subjugation of 
man under man. And who does not know that 
this distinction, especially that which exists in India, is 
the most pernicious of its kind ? To speak the 
truth, the very word caste, so long as it carries 
the idea of birth consideration, should not be allowed 
to come within the pale of the conception of 
democracy, whether based on Eastern principles or 
Western principles. 

To sum up, I should like to say that if Demo- 
cracy or Commonwealth be our gaal to move on 
to, we should alway‘i be on our guard to eliminate 
all the elements that stand in the way of social 
and political solidarity ; or it will be fighting back- 
wards in search of the [xilitical welfare of the country ; 
for s«) long as class or caste-feeling exists, class- 
wars and conflict of interests arc sure to ensue, 
inspite of all sermons and warnings.* 

Prasanxa Kumar Samaddar. 


* One might also enquire what would be the 
place and status of the Musalmans, the Christians, 
\c., among whom there is no caste, in Dr. Moukerjee’s 
communal system. 


A B C OF INDIAN POI ITICS 
II 


I iIAVE so far discussed the fundamental 
implications of our political position. 
The conclusions at which I arrived 
may be thus summarised 

1. That being a subject people and 
not a sovereign nation, we have no 
power to make laws ; nor have we a 
constitution which owes its existence 
or its evolution to the sovereign will 
of the nation. 

2. That the nation and the state 
which impose their sovereign rule on 
us are those of Great Britain. 

3. That the laws in force in British 
India have been made by the British 
Md as such, not owing their ori^n or 
the sanction to the sovereign will of 
our nation, are not morally binding on 
us ; that politically no nation owes 
allegiance to laws not made by 


it either directly or indirectly through 
its representatives ; that our allegiance 
to Britisb'made laws comes not from 
our consent but from the compelling 
force of the might of the British govern- 
ment and that the Government of India 
is a government established by British 
law and not by any law made by us. 

4. That a government imposed on 
us by a foreign state by the force of 
its might is not subject to any changes 
by our will, as long as we do not 
evolve and assert our irresistible national 
will, which should compel the govern- 
ment to look to us for its authority 
and power. 

5. That onr first and foremost duty 
is to evolve and assert such a will. 

6. That it is futile to think of 
reforming a foreign government and mean- 
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ingless to talk of constitutional agita- 
tion for the purpose. 

7. That the Reform Act of 1919 
has made no change in our political 
status. In fact it has emphasised our 
subject condition and established it as 
a formula for the future. 

8. That we owe no co-operation to 
such a government, nor can our co- 
operation with them in any way affect 
and improve our political position. 

9. That our co-operation with such 
a government to maintain what is called 
*law and order’ and to repress and 
harass those who are engaged in the 
task of forming a national will is an 
act of disloyalty to our own people 
and to our country. 

10. That ‘law and order* are only 
means to an end ; there have been 
times when in the interests and for 
the good of the nation as well as the 
protection of the fundamental liberties 
of the individual and the community, 
they have been disregarded even by the 
citizens of a sovereign state ; that such 
times may recur ; that both modem 
theory and practice deny the absolute 
‘omni-competence of the state’ which 
should make it obligatory on everyone 
to ^nd to its will under all circum- 
stances and for all purposes ; and that 
a government can only derive its autho- 
rity from the nation it governs and so 
must be responsible to it for all its acts. 

It may be said in reply that this 
is all very well in abstract theory but 
it is not practical politics. Practical 
politics require that we should win the 
good will of the ruling race, use their 
laws for the purpose of strengthening 
our position, accept their service in 
order to get experience in the work of 
administration and in the mean time 
build up the nation. Also that being 
militarily helpless, depending on the 
British for the defence of our borders 
and for the protection of our hearths and 
homes, it is no use our pining for the 
moon and applying the political theories 
of sovereign nations to our conditions. 
It is also said that differences of race 
and religion and the jealousies and 


rivalries that arise therefrom are such 
effective hindrances in the way of our 
national unity as to make the work of 
formulation and assertion of the national 
will extremely difficult, if not altogether 
impossible and that pending the 
attainment of this national unity it is 
better for us to be governed by the 
British than to run the risk of being 
dominated and exploited by some other 
nation. It is added that in the present 
state of world politics it is impossible for 
a country like India to remain free even 
if tl e British leave us, and that in that 
event Japan or Afganis tan or some other 
power is bound to step in and take us^n 
hand. There are some, who place an 
implicit faith in the sense of justice of the 
British, who believe that the British are 
quite honest and sincere in their promises 
and pledges * and that now that they 
have promised to give us Dominion status 
within as short a time as possible, it is 
for us to use our opportunities in such a 
way as to disarm opposition and criti- 
cism and to inspire faith in our capacity, 
loyalty and reasonableness. These latter 
often talk of “ordered progress’’ and 
warn their countrymen of the dangers 
of a revolution and the misery that comes 
in its train. They hold up the France of 
1789 and the Russia of the last few 
years as examples of revolutionary disas- 
ters. Their watchword is ‘Progress, 
steady though slow.’ 

Some of these points are quite weighty 
and cogent ; others have only a substratum 
of truth : the rest are absolutely falla- 
cious, based on that lack of individual 
and national self-confidence which accounts 
for the continued subordination and 
passive acquiescence in conditions^ of 
national humiliation of large populations 
to a mere handful of strong-willed and 
assertive foreigners. It may be true that 
theories would not help us unless we 
create facts to accord with those theories. 

The European Imperialists maintain 
that the theories evolved by western 

* This was written before the delivery, on August— 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s now notorious speech on the 
subject of the position and future of the Indian Civil 
Service, &c. 
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thinkers in their . progress towards perfec- 
tion and enduring democracy are not appli- 
cable to Eastern conditions of life. Not 
only political theories but conditions of 
life too, are so different as to make the wes- 
tern notions of freedom and democracy 
unsuitable to the people of the East. Conse- 
quently, say they, there is no analogy 
between the countries of the West and 
the East. If this argument were true, it 
would knock the bottom out of the theory 
of Self-Government by stages or by instal- 
ments.' in a few years, say ten or twenty 
or even fifty, the East will not be so 
clianged as to become fit to work out 
western ideas of democracy. And if it 
does change so rapidly and so completely, 
it will be an evil day for humanity. By 
the time the East changes so as to be 
fit for the political institutions and ideas 
which are current to-day in the West the 
latter itself would be entirely changed 
and might be on a different track alto- 
gether. Are we born only to follow and 
imitate the West and always to remain 
at a distance from it even when so 
following and imitating? Are we quite 
sure that the West is after all on the right 
track and deserves the intellectual, the 
political and the economic leadership of 
the world for all times to come ? Are wc 
quite sure that these people— the Vincents 
and the Haileys of the Indian government, 
the Butlers and Lloyds of the provinces 
are the right persons to lead us to the 
gates of the democratic harem? Are they 
disinterested enough, even if intelligent 
and able, for that rule? Are they 
superior to the Asquiths, Balfdurs, Cham- 
berlains and the Lloyd Georges of their 
native island? If the latter have made 
a mess of their own country’s affairs and 
have brought it to the verge of bankrupt- 
cy and civil war, what guarrantee is 
there that their prototypes in India will 
do better ? Is there any reason for us to 
believe that the British Indian rulers and 
pro-consuls, who in the majority of cases 
have risen to these high positions from 
the ranks of a bureaucracy, the most 
despotic and the most .cunning that the 
world has known, are morally better men 
than the Lloyd Georges, Winston Chur- 


chills, Curzons and Chamberlains of 
Great Britain ? The whole past history 
of Great Britain, the story of its dealings 
with its colonies in America, Africa and 
Asia, its diplomatic record in Europe, its 
dealings with coloured people all over 
the globe, should put us on our guard 
against taking its words, promises and 
pledges on their face value. The truth is 
that the British are neither worse, nor 
better than the other Imperial races of 
the past and the present. They would not 
be Imperialists, if they were different from 
what they are. It may be that some- 
times, even , as Imperialists, they are 
guilty of blunders, but to say so is 
only to* admit that after all they 
are human. There would be no es- 
cape from Imperialistic clutches if there 
were no blundering Imperialists. The 
case of its victims would indeed be hope- 
less if Imperialism were always served 
by the best, the cleverest and the most 
virtuous of men. It is an affection which 
carries with it the seeds of its own 
destruction. 

To the relief of the dependent and 
enslaved people such seeds rapidly fruc- 
tify when they are watered by Imperia- 
lists of the type of Sir Michael O’Owycr 
and General Dyer. They rouse there 
victims to a sense of danger as nothing 
else does. But Imperialism, at its best, 
has in itself certain inherent character- 
istics which bring about its downfall. 
These are the greed and the lust of 
power which makes its votaries reckless, 
haughty, inhuman and overbearing. Even 
the best of the Imperialists is an enemy 
of human liberties. Any alliance with 
him is an alliance with the powers of 
evil. Submission to Imperialistic rule 
on the part of a weak and powerless 
people, their inability to rise against 
it, the refusal of their leaders to under- 
take a campaign of violent opposition 
to it, are entirely different from an alliance 
with it. The former is the result of 
their helplessness and impatience ; the 
latter, the evidence of their degeneration. 
Only a fool or a knave can believe that 
Imperialists desire the alliance or the 
co-operation of the leaders of the subject 
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peoples with the object of their own 
overthrow. We can understaud the argu- 
ment that being militarily helpless, dis- 
united, uneducated and lacking in quali- 
ties of head and heart, which are neces- 
sary to enable a subject people to assert 
their national will and set up a govern- 
ment of their own, it is best for them 
to proceed with care and to avoid attempt- 
ing things which might prematurely 
bring them into violent conflict with the 
rulers; one can appreciate the argument 
that under the circumstances the best 
thing for a subject people is to take 
advantage of the opportunities that are 
left to them of consolidating, educating 
and organising themselves for the day 
of liberation ; one can even comprehend 
the argument that it is better to put 
up with the humiliation of being a subject 
people than attempt freedom by force re- 
sulting in enormous bloodshed ; but one 
cannot understand how a member of a 
subject people can make an alliance with 
the rulers in order to make their rule more 
effective, more popular, more enduring and 
still claim to be a sincere patriot desiring 
the freedom of his country. The two things 
are entirely incompatible and inconsistent. 
OHcc it i?^ admitted that Imperialism is 
an evil and a negation of th<' fundamental 
rights of the dependent and subject people, 
any compromise with it, which carries an 
acquiescence in its methods and a conti- 
nuance of the system, must be condemned. 
There can be no Empire without depen- 
dent and subject peoples. For these sub- 
ject or dependent peoples to aspire to a 
position of partnership in the Empire is 
an act of disloyalty to the subject country, 
as it involves condonation of the principle 
of Imperialism and a denial of the rights 
of other peoples to be free and self-govern- 
ing. Accepting the fact of foreign rule and 
acquiescing in its continuance one may for 
personal ends accept the service of such 
foreign government BUt one can never be 
a servant and an ally at the same time. 
A slave may negotiate with his master 
for his freedom, but he can never be an 
ally. 

Leaving aside the theoretical discus- 
sions let us deal with concrete facts. 


There is nothing in the history of British 
rule in India which justifies the assump- 
tion that the Indians in the service of the 
British have even by a hundredth of an 
inch advanced the cause of their country’s 
freedom. On the other hand there is 
plenty of evidence that even the best, the 
most conscientious and the most ‘patriotic* 
of them have been used as tools by the 
British bureaucracy to enact repressive 
laws, to administer repressive laws and to 
apologise for their proceedings on behalf 
of their masters under what is termed 
‘ordered progress*. Is it progress ordered 
from above ? Then what is progress ? Does 
the railway mileage represent progress 
or do the figures of imports and exports 
connote progress ? Does a big army and 
a heavy budget indicate progress or is the 
increase in the number of government 
officials, a sign of progress ? Do magnificent 
buildings, erected at public expense by a 
foreign government, to bespeak their glory, 
represent progress ? All this may be ‘pro- 
gress* in a certain sense, yet may also be 
evidence of the utter helplessness of the 
people with whose money and at whose 
cost all this progress is achieved. Franco 
was at the ziriitli of her glory under 
Louis XIV, but can it be said that 
that was progress ? The Mogul Empire 
reached its highest |)innaclc under Auran*.*- 
y.eb. Was it progress? Russia was a 
formidable power under Czar Nicholas II. 
Its Government was most zealous in inaiii' 
taining law and order. Most of its gifted 
sons were in exile either in foreign coun- 
tries or in Siberia. Freedom of speecli, 
freedom of worship and freedom ^ of as- 
sociation were denied to the people in the 
name of law and order. Yet the Russians 
in the employ of the Czar all stood for 
progress and only aimed at ordered pro- 
gress. How often have law and order 
been used to cover tyranny and oppres- 
sion ! If the will of the despot is law and 
the maintenance of that law is order, 
then have ‘law and order’ been vindicated 
by all governments, at all times in history, 
even by the most tyrannical and the rno.^^t 
cruel among them ; .then there was never 
any justification for revolt against 
government authority however mild its 
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form. Let us assume for the sake of 
argument that the British Indian 
government is a national government 
of our own. Let us forget that it 
is a foreign government. What would be 
our. dutj if such a government passed a 
Kowlatt Act under tlie circumstances it 
did, or committed an outrage or applied 
the Criminal Amendment Act to the Indian 
National Congress or proclaimed the 
Seditious Meetings Act or gagged the 
Press. I contend that a self-respecting 
progressive democratic people would have 
done exactly what we have done under 
th; circumstances, perhaps even more. 

“ The supreme interest of tlie state is 
in justice and it docs not necessarily 
follow that justice and order are in per- 
fect correlation.** There are times when 
the business of law is not the maintenanee 
of an old eciuilibrium but the creation, of 
a new one. Let those Indians who talk 
so glibly of ‘law and order* and ‘ordered 
progress’ remember that in the advance 
of humanity ‘few things are more ‘fatal 
than the tripmph of authority over truth*. 
On these notions of law and order, as they 
are entertained by some of our country- 
men, it would be impossible for any 
country to make any advance towards 
freedom. Even in self- governed countries, 
freedom is not a stationary thing. It is 
always progressing. And wherever the 
governments are not sufficiently res- 
ponsive to the new ideas of freedom 
entertained by the people, the latter have 
to enforce their point of view on the 
governing class or classes by not making 
a fetish of ‘law and order*. Says Lasky, 
“wherever in a state a group of persons 
large enough to make its presence felt 
demands the recognition of certain claims, 
it will not recognise a law which attempts 
defiance of them ; nor will it accept the 
authority by which the law is enforced.** 
This is not a new political maxim, but 
one which is amply corroborated by the 
facts of history. These principles acquire 
even greater force, when considered in 
relation .to a country which is being 
gc^erned by the will of a foreign state 
which denies even elementary freedom to 
the people it governs. Let it not be 


forgotten even for a minute that with 
us it is not a question of the expansion 
of our liberties, but it is a question of 
our being- horn a free nation. A nation 
governed by another has no liberties, 
except such as are allowed to it by 
its masters, either as a matter of grace 
or enlightened self-interest. These arc 
not liberties but concessions, which may 
any time be withdrawn by the power 
that granted them. The point is being 
emphasised from day to day by the 
Anglo-Indian Press and is the funda- 
mental basis of the Reforms Act, of 
1919. But what wc, the nationalists, 
are after, are not concessions but rights. 
At present we have no rights. It is a 
matter of great humiliation that even 
the best intellects in the country can- 
not see this point. They feel no shame 
in talking of concessions, in asking for 
them and in agitating for tlicin This 
creates a solid wall of principles be- 
tween the nationalists and the moder- 
ates. The former are constructivists, 
the latter are mere reformers. The 
former want a rebirth, the latter a 
mere continuance, though under better 
conditions, of their present subordinate 
life. The former want the people to 
come to theirs— by their own eft’orts ; 
the latter want a kind Providence to 
throw their crumbs from its beautiful 
table. The former are “rightarians**, 
if I may coin such a word ' and the 
latter “charitarians**. What we want 
is, croIiUion from below^ what our 
opponents are after is a gift from above. 
What the nationalists assert is the right 
Oi manhood for which they are pre- 
pared to pay the price, what the moder- 
ates seek is a condition of gilded bondage' 
to develop into 'manhood at some future^ 
time, without much trouble in the process. 
The moderates in their supreme wisdom 
often label the ‘nationalists’ as ‘impatient 
visionaries’ and ‘ revolutionaries * and 
themselves as ap 3 Stles of ‘ ordered pro- 
gress * and ‘ evolutionaries *. The fact is 
that they do not understand what 
national evolution implies and involves. 
Acquiescence in the existing order and 
dependence on the benevolence of those 
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whose imperial interest is opposed to our 
national evolution, is not seeking pro- 
gress by evolution. A subject people can- 
not evolve into a self-governing nation 
unless it is prepared to struggle for it. 
The struggle does not consist in seeking 
offices and in accepting honours from 
those who do not believe either in your 
right or in your capacity to determine 
the steps in your evolution and who 
insist that they and they alone must be 
judges of these steps. It is travesty 
of language to call that evolution. 
Intelligent evolution assumes active 
and intelligent struggle. The nation 
will never evolve into a self-governing 
state if it were to follow the methods 
of the moderates. The latter deny the 
people a right to assert their rights 
and to put forth energy to enforce 
them, if by doing so they have to do 
things which are displeasing and dis- 
concerting to their political masters. 
To win their political and economic 
freedom by the willing consent of their 
masters is their goal. To win our political 
and economic freedom inspite of the other 
party’s denial of our rights and inspite 
of his wish to keep’ us out of them, 
is our effort. In this effort a certain 
amount of conflict is inevitable. The 
best amongst us are determined not to 
let that conflict lead to bloodshed, but 
to let that conflict be determined by 
considerations of mere legality is to 
show one’s ignorance of both nature 
and history. The fact is that the 
moderates are not democratic at all. 
They do not care for the people. What 
they are aiming at is power for a few. 
They seem to be afraid of the people. 
They do not want the people to get 
strong and acquire the power of asserting 
and enforcing their will. They want to 
impose their will on them. This they 
can only do by an alliance with the 
authorities. The latter are prepared to 
share their power with a class of 


Indians, whom they can easily coerce 
or please, but they do not want the 
people to develop power and strength 
and unity. The tragedy of the thing, 
however, lies in the fact that the moderates 
cannot see this. They belive, many of 
them quite honestly and sincerely, that 
they are all working for the people 
and in their interest. The difference 
between the two parties is thus not 
one of speed nor of mere method but 
of fundamental principles. 

Power from above is a two-edged 
sword. It is more demoralising and 
corrupting than power from below. I he 
former breeds insolence, pride, helpless- 
ness and narrowed vision ; the latter 
teaches humility, forbearance, constant 
vigilance and constant sacrifice. The 
former depends on the pleasure of a few, 
the latter on the pleasure of many. It is 
true that in the hands of small people the 
latter also may lead to demoralisation 
and corruption. But the first spoils even 
the best of men. It is the most 
dangerous thing for a member of a 
subject race to share power with their 
rulers. It is liable to make them mere 
tools of the latter, even against their 
will. 

As for experience in administration, 
this is again a shibboleth. What e.\:- 
perience had Lord Reading or Dr. Sapru, 
or Mr. ( now Sir Mohammed ) Shafi or 
Mr. Sarma ? What experience had Lord 
Peel ? 

Let me not be misunderstood. 1 
am no advocate of rashness or foolhardi- 
ness. Let us be careful by all means ; 
but carefulness does not mean procrastina- 
tion or subservience. Let us lead the 
nation on the right lines, however slow 
the progress may be, but for God’s 
sake let us not confirm their slavish 
mentality and habits of accjuiescence and 
passivity by our own mmowmindedness 
and narrow vision. 


Amrit Rai. 
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Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the Man. 


In the Fortnightly Review for July 
there is an informing article on 'Musta- 
pha Kemal Pasha, the Man’. In the 
opinion of the writer, 

*lle was a man of iron in a situation which 

would break any man of less durable metal 

To me he is one of the hardest and soberest 
lenders in the world today.’ 


The following extracts will show what 
is the British attitude towards Turkey 
and Greece respectively, and what the 
sympathy of British statesmen for Mussal- 
man susceptibilities comes to in practice. 
(The Italics are ours.) 

“Great Britain, which had been supporting 
Abdul Hamid against Russia, dropped the Sultan 
and joined hands with the Tsar in the Anglo- 

Russian Treaty of 1907 Without British 

support the end of the old Umpire was now 
only a matter of time. The revolution [of the 
Voting Turks] of 1 908 succeeded only to fail 


“Under the terms of the Mudros armistice the 
Turkish navy had been surrendered and interned 
at Constantinople, and the Turkish armies were 

being rapidly disarmed and demobilised It 

had then become apparent that Venizelos and 
politir al Hellenism had succeeded to the place 
in the Anglo-Russian alliance which Russia had 
vacated. Backed by the over whelming strength 
of the victorious British armSf the new Anglo- 
Hellenist rapprochement w/is even more dan- 
gerous to the disarmed remnant of Turkey than 
the old Anglo-Russian alliance had been to the 
late EmpirCf and with the Allies in occupation of 
f-onstantinople itself, Kemal knew that it was 
unless to attempt to gather the broken and 
chaotic capital against the new doom which 
was ready to burst upon it. .Accordingly he 
Air for Asia Minor to escape 

Allied surveillance for a sufficient period of time 
^^hle him to form a new political party 
which, working under the terms of the Mudros 
armistice, should compel Damad Ferid to re- 
assemble Parliament and enable the country to 
consider its future ” 


About the occupation of Smyrna 
writer says : — 

M occupation of Smyrna 

er! "T r showed what might be exp 

' ‘"C new Anglo-Uellenist rapprochen 


and sent whole provinces in Asia .Minor scurry- 
ing to Kemal 

“The Greek occupation of Smyrna led Kemal 
to tear up the Mudros armistice, but he continu- 
ed to" direct his efforts towards the building up 
of a Nationalist majority in the^ Parliament at 
Constantinople. He now moved his headquarters 
to Angora, a town of mud and malaria which 
happened to be within easy communication of 
Constantinople both by rail and wire. Here a 
group of twelve leaders of his now powerful 
Nationalist Party drew up the National Pact 
and dispatched it to Ferid’s Parliament in Con- 
stantinople, which adopted it on January 20th, 
1920, “declaring the principles therein announced 
to be the limit of secrifice to which the Otto- 
man Parliament can consent to go in order to 
assure itself a just and lasting peace.” The 
British military command in Constantinople 
now suppressed the Parliament by arresting 
and dcpofting to Malta as many of its Nationa- 
list deputies as could be (ound. But the long 
effort which Kemal had made to build up a 
Nationalist majority in the Parliament did not 
come to nought. The arrival of scores of 
.Nationalists who had fled from Constantinople 
on the famous night of March 10th now made 
it possible i )r Kemal to set up a solidly Natioua-; 
list Parliament at Angora. The Grand National 
Assembly was convened at .Angora on April 
23rd for the sole purpose of executing the 
National Pact, and in the remnant of the great 
Empire over which Abdul Hamid had once 
wielded his absolute rule Field-Marshal Musta- 
pha Kemal Pasha had finally become master.*’ 
Subsquent events are thus reffered to. 

“Thereafter Ferid lasted long enough at 
Constantinople to see the Sevres Treaty signed 
at Paris on August 11th, but when it became 
apparent that he would be unable to ratify it, 
he was finally dropped from office. The Sevres 
Treaty was the handiwork of Auglo-IIellenism, 
Brieily it proposed to close the Greek pincers 
about Constantinople^ to cut it off from Asia 
Mia jr with a garrison restricted to 700 men, 
and to place what remained of Turkey in Asia 
Minor under the pcrnicnent military, financial 
and eeonomi: control of Great Britain, France 
and Italy. Had it been ratified it would have 
put an end not only to the Ottoman Empire but 
to Turkey itself and the possibility of securing 
its ratification was not abandoned without a 
struggle. The National Assembly had scraped 
together sufficient Turkish forces to maintain 
touch with the Greeks along a front which 
followed the Hue of the Bagdad Railway but 
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with its iVavv taken over by the British under 
the terms of the ntmistke it iras unable to 
contest the Greek command of the coasts, and 
the Greek rear in Europe was of course out of 
the question. Bottled up in Asia Minor, the 
Assenibljr’s only military contact with the 
Greeks was the frontal contact of the line from 
Bski-shehr to Afiiin. With a British military 
mission now attached to the Greek high com- 
mand, the Greeks encircled the leit dank of the 
makeshiit Turkish forces in front of Adun, and 
seat them pell-mell into a disastrous retreat. 
Some seventyfive miles to the rear and only 
forty miles in front 'of Angora itself, they re- 
formed on a north-and-south line along the 
Sakaria river, wherj Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
himself took command. Here the Greeks sought 
again to encircle their left, but Kemal pulled 
down his forces to meet them. Crossing the 
Sakaria south of the Turkish lines, the Greeks 
drove some hfty miles due east in a vain 
attempt to find the Turkish left. With the 
Turkish positions now shifted to an east-and- 
west line at a distance of some fifty miles south- 
west of Angora, the Greeks hammered away for 
twenty-one days in an effort to break through 
—a struggle which some day will be appreciated 
as one of the world’s historic battles. In 
Kemal’s career it was almost as brilliant an 
episode as his victory before Anaforta in lOl.!.” 

What was the result of that battle ? 

“fn that engagement Anglo- Hellenism and its 
handiwork, the Sevres Treaty alike collapsed. 
The Near East Conference at Paris last 
March was the result, a conference at which 
Kemal was represented by the Assembly’s 
Foreign Secretary, Youssouf Kemal Bey. At 
that Conference Great Britain, France and Italy 
made '^suggestions” to Athens, Constantinople 
and^ Angora, respecting a Grcco-Turkish 
armistice pending the assemblage of a peace 
conference at “a town to be decided upon.” 
The Grand National Assembly’s reply was a 
demand for "integral -acceptance” of its 
National pact and evacuation of Asia Minor by 
the Greeks before the peace conference began, 
coupled with a suggestion of Ismid town, at the 
head of the gulf of that name on the Sea of 
Marmora, as a suitable scene for the conference. 
Ismid was suggested in order to' make it 
possible for Kemal himself to attend behind the 
scenes when the Angora delegates entered the 
conference. 

"And here events stand to-day. Both before 
and since the Genoa Conference Kemal’s chief 
anxiety is to reedver, on that new basis of 
equality which is laid down in the National 
Pact, the* understanding with England which 
Abdul Hamid lost in 1907 

"History has not yet written its verdict on 
Kemal. Whether his revolution of 1920 will 
succeed in effectively introducing into Turkey 
those Western ideas of government which Abdul 
Hamid once fought with all the espionage at 


his command, whether his revolution will sius 
cecd where Enver’s revolution of 1908 failed, 
remains to be seen. All that one can say today 
is that Kemal has become the leader of all those 
Sunni Moslem countries between Constant i. 
noplc and Kabul which until 1917 felt the fell 
weighW^f the Anglo-Riissian Treaty of 1907.” 


The Peace Mind. 

In tlic same issue of the Fortnightly 
Mr. Holfbrd Knight writes on "The 
Peace Mind’. "At the centre of our 
present discontents,” he begins, "is a 
general uneasiness that the mind of our 
rulers is not set towards peace.” He 
proceeds as follows : 

."I found in America and other parts of the* 
world a general criticism to the effect that, .is 
a people, we were singularly unready to apply 
to our own concerns the remedies we reconi- 
mended to other nations. For instance, if wo 
had made a serious effort to extend to India. 
Egypt and Ireland the principles wc assisted to 
impose on enemy communities in Europe, mntiv 
of our difiicultics would not have occurrefi. 
This correspondence between our coiiinicnd.i- 
tions to others and our own practices will have 
to be accomplished before the respect of largo 
minorities throughout the world is secured.” 


Some Loading Phases of the EyoIu 
tion of Modern Penology. 

Harry Elmer Barnes writes in the 
Political Science Quarterly that in really 
advanced and thinking societies crime is 
no longer the mere object of organised 
revenge. Civilised societies recognise that 
the criminal is also a member of society 
and as such has a claim to social consi- 
deration, sympathy and fair play. In 
many cases his crime is the outcome ol 
abnormal physical, psychological or en- 
vironmental conditions, many of which 
could be removed. Crime in a large num- 
ber of cases is a curable disease, and the 
criminal an useful member of society who 
has ceased to be so only temporarily and 
with good reason. Just[ce instead ol 
going into ecstasies over her blind ruth- 
lessness is finding new pleasures in the use 
of spectacles and the microscope. 

Modern biology, for example, has made 
clear the characteristic animal traits wnaj 
man has inherited from his ancestors ao” 
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has opened the way for an understanding of the 
didicultics inherent in attempting to keep this 
primitive equipment controlled by modern 
laws and institutions. It has called attention 
to the frequent occurrence of organic defects 
in the criminal personality, which u^can im- 
portant cause of his criminal behavior, and 
which may through ill-controlled heredity, lead 
to a transmission of these menacing defects to a 
multitude of descendants. It has also made 
plain the necessity of incarcerating the priso- 
ner under healthful conditions, if any elTective 
effort at reformation is to be hoped for. 

Equally significant has been the growth of 
.ccientific knowledge in the field of psychology. 
This has utterly destroyed the old notion of 
the criminal as a “perverse free moral agent** 
and has led to the analysis of Ihe^ nature 
and significance of “criminal behavior.** It 
has pointed out the psychopathic trends and 
characteristics in the disposition or mental 
constitution of the typical criminal. It has, 
at the same time, destroyed forever the belief 
that the criminal class is a uniform type, 
and it has made clear the necessity of difTcren- 
tiation in the study and treatment of the 
oflcnders against the law. It has proved to 
the satisfaction of all scientifically minded 
persons the utfer hopelessness of attempting 
to reform a certain very considerable group 
of low-grade psychopathic criminals, and has 
demonstrated the necessity of a permanent 
detention and segregation of this type in the 
interest of social protection. But it has also 
nude it equally apparent that the msyority 
oi' the remaining element in the criminal 
class can be restored as safe members of 
society when they are subjected to proper 
educational ami tlierapeufie treatment, accor- 
ding to the principles of modern pliychiatry, 
More than this, it lias aided the courts in 
providing a more seieiitifie technique for 
detecting and convicting the criminal. The 
work of Hans Gross and Hugo Munsterberg 
is sufl‘iciently well-known to illustrate this 
field of phychological activity iu its relation 
to criminology and criminal jurisprudence. 

The attitude of society towards the 
criminal has undergone a parallel trans- 
formation. 

^ It has passed through exactly what 
t-omte^ regarded at the stages of the mental 
evolution of humanity— the; theological, the 
*netaphysical and the scientific. In primitive 
and early political society the criminal was 
believed to be possessed by an evil spirit. 
Later he was viewed in a sort of meta- 
physical sense as a “perverse free moral 
Finally, with the development of 
the scientific outlook, the crimiual is now 
looked upon as a pathological Unit of behavior, 
Whose ^tions are determined by hereditary 
disposition and the experiences of life. The 


earliest scientific form of interpretation of the 
pathological behavior of the criminal was 
set forth by the group of anthropological 
or somatological theorists, mainly Lombroso 
and liis followers, who believed that the 
typical criminal exhibited gross forms of 
physical defect* and biological reversion. While 
careful students pf criminal science have not 
been generally disposed to reject in their totality 
the views of Lombroso, a continually in- 
creasing number of criminal scientists, from 
the days of Maudsley onward, have come 
to believe that pathological psychic traits 
are much more important in the production 
of the criminal mind than are mere physical 
defects. Lastly, the sociological student of 
criminal behavior emphasizes the part played 
by a defective life experience, leading to a 
maladjustment to the conditions of a properly 
socialized existence. 

As a result of tbll^ new way of looking 
at things a large number of people took 
up the work of prison reform and the for- 
mulation of methods of treatment for the 
regeneration of the criminal. 

In his two works, The Penitentiary Systems 
(}f Europe and America fl.S28) and The Theory 
of Imprisonment (1836), that wise and pro- 
gressive French penologist, M. Charles Lucas 
had clearly taken the advanced position that 
a curative reformatory type of prison discipline 
ought to be substituted for the contemporary 
repressive prison sy.stem. It was a long time, 
however, before this aspiration was adequately 
realized. U was only achieved, and then 
iiiipcrfectlr, in the Elmira Reformatory system 
introduceil into the .\e\^ York State follow- 
ing 1S70. 

Captain Alexander Maconochie came to 
Norfolk Island in Australia in ISiO, and was 
able to bring about a tremendous improve- 
ment ill penal methods by eliminating the 
old iHt-time sentence and introducing the 
beguitiings of commutation of sentence for 
good behavior. 

The notion of productive and instructive 
prison labor, which goes back to the Penn- 
sylvania Quakers, was also developed by 
a number of progressive penologists during 
the second quarter of the ^ nineteenth century, 
especially by Montesinos in Spain and Ober- 
maicr in Bavaria. 

The modern metliod is to so use the 
period of imprisonment as' to reform the 
criminal into a good citizen and not one 
of savage revenge leading to a progressive 
degeneration of the delinquent. 
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A Sooiologioal Interpretation of the 
Bnasian Revolution. 

In order to uaderstaad the Russian 
revolution the student must have a good 
grasp ' of the conditions prevailing in pre- 
revolution Russia. Mr. Jerome Davis 
gives us in the Political Science Quarterly 
a fair idea of what things were like before 
and how they helped to bring about the 
revolution in Russia. 

The Peop/e— numbered 180,000,000 in 
1012 ; workers and peasants comprising 
93 per cent of the total. The ruling class 
formed the remaining 7 per cent. There 
was no middle class. There were over one 
hundred races or nationalities speaking 
different languages or dialects. There were 
groups as far separated from each other 
as, for example, over 5 million German 
Jews, 9 million Mongolians and several 
million Tartars. The important point to 
remember is that all this diversity oc- 
curred exclusively within the proletarian 
93 per cent, the ruling 7 per cent being for 
the most part of pure Slavic stock. Jews 
were rigidly kept down. In Turkestan most 
of the people could not even speak Russian 
So that we find a racially alike ruling 
class and a vast population of diverse 
racial stock dominated by it. 

The consisted of the stupen- 

dous area of 8, GOO, 0t)0 square miles. Siberia 
alone was 40 times as large as the United 
Kingdom. The soil was .rich and the 
land rich in natural resources— for the 
most part undeveloped. In 1912, 86 per 
cent of the people were rural. Industry 
was hard and the workers were disorga- 
nised and badly paid. Very often peasants 
worked in the factories in winter and 
drifted back to the fields in summer. The 
people were bound to the soil and genera- 
tions of common work in a common cli- 
mate had tended to establish certain well- 
defined cultural habits among the 
masses. The aristocrats on the other 
hand were under no such compelling 
power to shape their interests. 

Religion.— To the masses the priests 
were persons to be feared and obeyed and 
the Church was something which must 
have its tribute even at the cost of star- 


vation to the giver. The dominant group 
looked upon the priest as a person who 
must obey their wishes. A large number 
of the aristocracy were frankly sceptics. 
As a matter of fact the whole religious 
experience of the common people built up 
an attitude of mind quite foreign to that 
of the nobility. Their superstitions were 
often not known to the upper classes. 

Education,— \n 1912 less than 4 per cent 
of the entire population were at school 
and of these the majority were from the 
aristocratic class. Those who attended 
schools from among the peasants were 
often found to be quite illiterate soon after 
leaving school. This was due to short 
terms of study. Among the upper classes 
boys were efficiently educated. They were 
always taught some foreign language, 
frequently two or three. All this was a 
bond of social solidarity drawing together 
the upper classes but separating them all 
the more from the masses. The peasants 
even acquired a jargon of their own which 
was not always intelligible to their supe- 
riors. The ruling group far from attempt- 
ing to lift up the masses, deliberately 
fostered their mental delicicncy.. News- 
papers and magn;;ines were carefully kept 
out of the reach of the peasants and tlie 
few which had the remotest chance of 
being read by them were censored. 

i\aditionSy Folkways and Folksayings. 
—The result of no education for the masses 
was the building up of a whole congeries 
of traditions, folkways and proverbs 
which were handed on by word of mouth. 
The peasant saw no gain in wars or 
empire-building, because it affected him 
only badly. His viewpoint was different 
from that of the aristocrat. 

Recreation,— The aristocrat danced, 
went to theatres and pliyed cards. Tols- 
toy tells us that it was considered good 
for every young man to have had at 
least one intrigue with an older married 
woman ; and drinking, gambling and dis- 
sipation was all but universal. The people 
were fond of folksongs and musical enter- 
tainments of a simpler nature. There are 
songs welcoming back the sun after winter, 
besides special ones for every festival. 

Occupation.— The landowners and the 
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Kjjforminsj the Sharks 


nobility were taught that it was ‘beneath 
their dignity to do manual work. They 
must have a life of leisure, medals, dis- 
tinctions and honours. Tlie peasants 
were not wrongly under the impression 
that they were being cheated out of what 
they produced on the land. They worked 
hard, but bad equipment and ignorance 
kept them poor, to sav nothing of the 
extortion by the nobility. 

Home life , — The peasants lived all in 
one room often with their live stock. 
Their food was mainly rye bread, pota- 
toes and milk products. Famine was 
not unknown. Disease was common 
47%— 14 


owing to lack of sanitation and doctors. 
The peasant usually had a large family. 
Th«* upper few lived in lu.xury and pomp 
and never worried about what happened 
to the people. All these made the 93 per 
cent quite unlike the seven per cent. 

.Vddccl to this was a caste system which 
excluded a man born a peasant from rising 
above his class except on occasions of rare good 
luck such as a particularly heroic deed on the 
battle field, or the saving of the life of one of 
the nobility. 

As a matter of fact, the aristocrats lived in 
a world so removed from that of the peasants 
that they did not even realize that they were 
separated. The pr.rprietary classes did not under- 
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stand why a peasant should steal in a famine 
year. Some of them did not even realize that 
the peasant had feelings, that he really fell in 
love, or had sympathies, and an appreciation 
for art and beauty. How absolute was the line 
of demarcation is shown by the fact that Prince 
Kropotkin told me of a landlord’s wife who was 
astounded to see a peasant girl break into tears 
on hearing that a certain soldier had been killed 
at the front. She could not believe it possible 
for the peasant classes to be really in love. An- 
other noble saw nothing wrong with the fact 
that wounded soldiers had been left for hours 
bv the railroad track, ti neared for, although 
there had been room in the hospital car 
with the officers. It shocked him to think of 
soldiers riding in the same car with officers. 

In 1905 the world had the greatest warning 
of impending disaster that has occurred in recent 
history. Suddenly an entire nation of workers 
and peasants struck. Armed risings of peasants 
broke out fspasmodioally all over Russia. 
Not understanding the handwriting on the 
wall, the upper classes became alarmed and 
persuaded the Tsar to grant certain reforms. 
It was soon apparent, however, that neither 
he nor the nobility had the faintest conception 
of the longings of the masses, for at the first 
opportunity he violated his most sacred pledges 
to the people, suppressed newspapers, arrested 
hundreds and disbanded the legislative assem- 
bly. 

For years Russia had had a slowly falling 
barometer of nihilist and anarchistic assassina- 
tions and plots. The nobility were too far re- 
moved from the common people to understand 
what was wrong. .\s in a chemical mixture 
capable of causing high explosion, the elements 
within the Russian empire had long been in the 
proper proportions to cause the most serious 
catastrophe in Russian history. In spite of 
this, the explosion was delayed for a time by 
the strong governmental pressure of a highly 
bureaucratic and centralized system backed by 
the ruthless use of force. The racial and reli> 
gious divergencies among the masses, which we 
have indicated, acted as one deterrent. Pea- 
sants from one district were always used to 
quell disorder in another where the customs 
and habits of the people and perhaps even the 
language or dialect were quite different. At 
every point the peasants were hemmed in by 
government officials who restricted their every 
movement. The Ispravnik, or police commis- 
sioner, had general supervision over each]district. 
His will was law. lie could fine or imprison 
anyone he chose. Under him was the TJriadnik 
or constable, also having absolute power but 
subject to the disapproval of the Ispravnik, He 
could enter any house at any time of day or 
night to make inspection without a warrant. 
Besides these officials there was the Zemsky 
Nacbalnik who had administration over all the 
rural institutions and was higher than the 


Uriadmk. He could depose the elated officials 
of the peasant commune or Mir and order 
any peasant flogged. He belonged to the nobi- 
lity and naturally would not betray their 
interests. The only wa^ to placate an angry 
official was through bribery. Taxes were ex- 
tremel 3 ' heavy, in some cases more than the 
total income from the land. Yet since the 
village commune was responsible collectively 
for the payment of the tax, and the peasant 
could not by law leave his village without its 
consent, he was hopelessly under bondage. 
The least delinquency might result in imprison- 
ment and a heavy flogging. An elaborate system 
of espionage was used to make still more 
difficult any resistance on the part of the 
peasant. Yet the very pressure of this 
coercive force acted as a stimulus to revolt. 
By its action it generated the friction which 
would make for its own negation. 

There were some people in Russia who 
were educated and had imagination 
enough to look at things with normal 
eyes. The revolutionary party grew up 
out of them. The Tsar’s machine tried 
to break it ; but with what success wc 
shall see. Common suffering brought the 
revolutionary party nearer and nearer to 
the masses. The more bitterly they were 
persecuted, the more firmly convinced did 
they become that there was nothing to 
be hoped for from the Tsar’s government. 
It was natural that they should look 
about for better theories of government. 
France and Germany were alive with 
Marxian dogmas and these were natur- 
ally adopted by the Russian radicals, who 
were so much in touch with the French 
and the German thinkers. 

Let us see how Lenin was made. 

What happened after the revolution 
will be understood from the following 
extracts : 

Lenin was born in the city of Simbirsk lilty 
years ago, where his father was director of 
the high school. When he was seventeen, his 
elder brother was hanged by the Tsar for 
taking part in a student revolutionary move- 
ment. When Lenin entered the university he 
was promptly excluded. Nevertheless, after four 
years of private study he did succeed in passing 
the examination for the bar, but was arrested 
in Petrograd soon afterwards for organizing 
a group of workers. After a long period m 
jail, he was exiled to Siberia in the latter 
where he wrote two books. The Aim of ^ tn 
Social Democratic Party and The 
Capitalism in Russia, As a result of their public * 
tion, Russia became too hot for him, 
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W’e Give, 

rted abroad, joining tbe revolutionary group 
of Russians in Switzerland. It is obvious 
that such an experience, beginning with the 
death of his brother on the gallows and ending 
with imprisonment and exuc, would warp the 
mind and outlook of anyone. In 11)03 at a 
conference of the Social I^mocratic Party, 
l^^ctiin led a faction which pledged itself to 
pure revolutionary action*’ without any 
compromise with the bourgeois parties. His 
•hction secured the majority of the delegates 
and ever since has been nicknamed the majority, 
or Bolshevik . 

Whereas ^ the soviets were composed of the 
masses and therefore 
iKe them, the Temporary Government included 
such of the intellectuals as Miliukov and 


They Get. 

Gutchkov. How far unlike the common people 
they were is now apparent to everyone. The 
Foreign Minister, Miliukov, stated to the 
world that the Russian people wanted to 
tight until they could add Constantinople to 
their empire. In reality the common people 
did not care about fighting for one foot of 
foreign soil, and were even willing to sacrifice 
some that they had. So unpopular was his 
declaration that Miliukov was compelled to 
resign at once. 

On the other hand, the Bolsheviks, who for 
the moment were far more like the common 
people in their thinking, readily won converts 
by the thousand with their popular slogan, 
“Peflc’c, Lnm! utitl Bread.** 

The Bnhherik Government.— In view of all 
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this, it was only natural that the small and 
active protocracy of Bolshevik**, who did to 
some extent understand the thoughts and 
desires of the people, should seize control. As 
Sir George Buchanan, tlie English Ambassador, 
said, “They had won over the majority of the 
soldiers, the workingmen and the peasants," 
and were firmly in the saddle. That they had 
the masses behind them is now admitted bv 
Kerensky when he says, ‘ The Bolsheviks 
gained a majority in the Petrograd Soviet on 
the 7th of September. The s*»inc happened 
everywhere with lightning rapidity." 

But while the Bolsheviks were far nearer 
. the real desires of the masses in the slogan 
“Peace, Irand and Bread", they were not nCfarer 
to them in theory, f heir theory was a deriva- 
tive from the Marxian and totally foreign 
to the masses, a fact of which the Bolsheviks 
were well aware. Says Lenin in a pamphlet for 
party members only, “The advance guard of 
the Proletariat of the Communistic Party 
manipulates the non-party mass of the workers, 
educates them, prepares them, trains them 
in the school of Communism ( first the workers, 
then the peasants ) in order that they may 
sometime take over into their own hands the 
conduct of all their aOairs." 

The measures which the Bolsheviks cnactc«l 
broke down the iron-clad compartments which 
had separated the ruling classes from the 
masses. In the first place, each racial group 
in the population was given the right to form 
a separate state. All of these were then federated 
into the Soviet Kepublic. The propertied 
classes were for a time disfranchised and made 
propertylcss, and the result was that they 
soon found themselves working side by side 
with peasants and workers. It was only a 
matter of months before the majority began 
to have a dim understandintr of the feelings 
of the peasant classes. To-day scores of thcTii 
testify that they never understood what it 
was to be a peasant and go hungry until they 
themselves had felt the pangs of hunger. 
Although the Bolshevik policies definitely 
antagonized a large number of the seven per 
cent and forced them into open counter-revolu- 
tion or into foreign soil, it did make many 
of the intellectuals mingle with the peasants 
and so grow more likcniinded to them. This 
in itself acted as a strong force toward break- 
ing down the barriers that had formerly 
existed between the two classes. ^ 

Society does not long for a new order 
quite so intensely as the social reformer. 
As a result the social reformer eitlier has 
to climb down at least some length of 
the ladder of theories or society gets rid 
of both the ladder and the climber. 

Evct since the Bolsheviks took control, 
step by step they have been abandoning their 


earliest positions. First, I^nin advocated a 
uniform wage rate for all. To-day he is payinj> 
the workers according to an output test, lie 
began by urging the confiscatton of all factorie.s 
and their management by the workers. Today 
they are being run under the direction of 
experts appointed by a Supreme Council of 
National Economy, and Lenin is bargaining 
with the capitalists of Europe to come in and 
run his industries. 

Lenin entered upon his power by nationalizing 
the land and compelling the peasants to yield 
all their products to the slate. This Wtas 
unpopular. Today there is practically privalt; 
ownership in land, subject to re-division by the 
villages, and the peasants can sell their products 
after they have paid a tax to the government. 
Lenin has definitely used the incentive of private 
property to induce increased production. .\ 
co-operative brotherhood of individuals working 
without the spirit of monetary gain for the 
benefit of all, still remains a dream in Russia. 
In nearly all cases where the Communist 
management has been tried on large farms it 
has proved a failure. 

.\t the beginning, Lenin talked of doing away 
with money entirely and subslituthig work 
checks which would be good only to those wImj 
bad actually done work, and which would l»c 
void after a certain period. Today he is 
introducing a silver-secured currency. 

.As regards the future, certain delinitc 
things about the Russian revolution are 
predictable. 

In the first place, the Bolsheviks cannot |)er- 
iiianently remain in power if they build up a 
w.all belw’ecn themselves and the mass of the 
jieoplc. To some extent they have done this 
already. If the Communist P.arty becomes in 
its turn separated from the peasants ami 
unresponsive to them, it can only remain in 
power by means of an adeiiuatc machine ol 
governmental pressure. If, however, the Bol- 
sheviks are willing to change their theories to 
meet the demands of the population and the 
needs of the situation, they may retain the 
government for a period of years. The bulk of 
the population has so long been forced lo 
submit to the strong pressure ol a Tsnr s 
autocracy that they arc far more docile than 
almost any other race in luiropc. These three 
years of rule have already demonstrated that 
the Bolsheviks can easily build up and main- 
tain a strong circumstantial pressure against 

revolution. If, in addition, the Bolsheviks can 
keep open the lines of intcrcomniunicalion, 
interslimulation and response between the 
Communist Party and the masses of 
people, regardless of whether they rule in n 
more or less autocratic and dictatorial laslu ai 
they may have a chance to remaiu in powu 
for in that case the majority of the 
would not be so far removed but thatcac 
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could mutually understand the other. Their 
will be a certain amount of likemindedness 
existing between the- rulers and the ruled. If 
this be true, it may be tbat the future in 
Russia for a long lime to come will be one 
of slow evolution rather than dangerous and 
damaging revolution. 


Fruits of Freedom. 

What freedom or even the hope of 
freedom does for man is wonderful, lirich 
von Sal^^mann, the China correspondent 
of the Vossische Xcitun^^ thus reports 
an interview with Wu Pei-fu shortly 
before his campaign against Chang 
Tso-lin. 

.\ scrupulously clean railway-train, where 
every traveler had a ticket and rode in his 
proper class, took me through a country that 
reminded me of Saxon Switzerland to the old 

imperial capital, Loyang Byes sparkled when 

I inquired my way to the General. Iiver 3 '- 
where was order, discipline, cleanliness Men arc 
kept bus 3 ', but they are well treated ; even 
the humblest is admitted to his commander 
at any time. Rickshas were waiting at the 
railway-station. It was a two hours* trip 
across country. 

At head(|uarters again cver^v thing is well 
ordered and neat. I sec man}’ books on the 
shelves, and blackboards evidently used in 
training courses. Friendliness and alertness 
everywhere. No barrack .smells, no dirty 
corners. 

The head of the Training D-partment re- 
ceives me. We discuss things frankly. Messen- 
gers arc constantly coming and going. The 
lieneral is now inspecting infantry. He has 
just left to inspect the artillery. He is con- 
versing with the wireless men. ‘Tell the 
Marshal that the German correspondent has 
arrived.’ Five minutes later 1 am sitting in 
his office. He steps in— slim, soldierly, in spot- 
less uniform. Tea and cigarettes arc served. 

‘Well, how are things going in Germany ?’ I 
tell my stor 3 '. 

‘If you had captured Paris v-oii would be 
the finest fellows in the world now. The 
nation that succeeds is always right.’ 

It is now my turn to ask question.*!. 

‘What do you think of Russia ?’ 

‘Too many parties ; too much disorder.’* 

‘What do you think about Bngland, and 
the United States ?’ 

‘It looks as though Bngland was drifting 
toward social disorder. America is smothered 
m money. She is inclined to imagine, without 
sulHciciit reason, that she has found the 
only path to salvation.* 

‘What do you think of Japan ?’ 


Wu lights up with interest. He lifts his 
head and squares his shoulders in his soldier’s 
jacket, “japan must give up her old methods. 
She is in greater danger than we are. Since 
the Empire was overthrown in China the 
people have been the masters. Foreigners 
must recognize this. No one can really do 
anything here that the people oppose ; the 
people have their way now in the long run. 
The Japane.se are discovering that in Shantung. 
But we must wait and see whether they 
really give up Tsingtau.” 

r reply that I believe J apan is sincere. The 
(General merely smiles. 


British Precedent in Syria. 

According to a contributor to 
L* Opinion f in the Syrian Legion organized 
by France, “following the English pre- 
cedent in India, no natives are being 
trained for the artillery service.” “It 
seems inadvisable to increase the num- 
ber of native troops to one-fourth of 
the total. Neither their military value 
nor their loyalty is suiFiciently to be 
depended on.” 

British and American Efficiencies, 
rhe following from The Forum will 
enlighten those to whom the ad miration 
of British efficiency is almost a cuU. 

In the past the British industric.*! were the 
most clficient in the world. Now the 3 ' are 
lamentably inefficient as comparison with the 
United States will show. The only census 
of production taken in the United Kingdom 
relates to the 3 ’^car 1907. The American census 
of production nearest in the date was taken 
in 1009. The data given in the two docu- 
ments may l)e summarized in two lines, as 
follows : 

Sumbvr (it Workers. Vnhic of Products. 
United States, 
private manu- 
facturing in- 
dustries only, 

in 1909 ‘ li, 1)13,04^0 Cl,! 3-4,421,000 

United King- 
dom, industri- 
es of all kinds, 
including the 
production of 
public utiliti- 
es such as gas 
and water- 
works, etc., ill 
1907 


0,019,740 


Cl .017,340,000 
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The figures given are fairly comparable. 
The value of production is given in both 
censuses at wholesale prices. British and 
American wholesale prices, but not retail 
prices, are very much alike. Hence British 
and American goods compete freely everywhere. 
In 1 907-1 90y production per worker was ap- 
proximately two-aiid-a-half times as great in 
the United States as in the United Kingdom. 
Since then output per worker has increased 
in the United States but has declined in England. 
At present one American worker produces 
about as much as three British workers. 

The late Mr. I'. W. Taylor, the eminent 
American efficiency engineer, wrote to me a 
short time before the war : 

“I know of case after case in England where 
they use exactly tlie same machines ns in this 
country, but at far less horse-power and .at 
far less speed than they should be run, and 
in a manner so as to turn out nothing like 
half the work that is being turned out in 
this couutr 3 ' ; and this is due, not to the 
lack of proper machinery, but to the almost 
unalterable determination of every workman 
in England to turn out ns little work as 
possible each da^' in return for the money 
which he receives. This with tlie English work- 
man is almost a religion.” 

Japan’s View of China’s Crisis. 

The Japanese Press, .according to Ci/r- 
rent Opinion, is busy repudiating all hints 
that Japan has a hand in. the Chinese up- 
heaval. The Nichi-Nichi of Tokyo says that 
.American arm}' ofliccrf?— men no longer 
in the service-arc actively directing the 
operations of Wu’s forces. According to 
the Japanese dailies England’s neutrality 
is also merely technical. Wu is said to 
have had the beneiit of subsidies from 
the ArigloSaxoti world. Anglo-Saxon 
financiers will benefit from a govern- 
ment with Wu at the head. I'his is 
what Wu himself thinks. The question 
is, are the probable gainers already 
making investments speculatively ? 

Significant Sayings. 

“I went into the British army believing 
th.at if you want peace you must prepare for 
War. I believe now that if you prepare for 
War you will get it.” —General F, B. Maurice, 

“There is no goal that is as near as it 
appears to the hopeful or as remote as it seems 
to the timid.” —Lloyd Gcnrj^c. 

“Socialism will only be possible when wc are 
all perfect, and then it will not be needed.” 

Dean Inge. 


The Great Revival 

Dr. Frank Crane, editor of Current 
Opinion, thinks that what the world 
needs to-day is a great revival, by which 
he means a renewal of spirit, a new 
kindling of conscience. He asks 

Is it not strange that an age of science that 
has produced a Herbert Spencer can be blind to 
the facts of history, which show so plainly that 
the reliance upon force has ruined every nation 
that has had it ! 

Is it not strange that an era which magnifies 
business cannot see the enormous waste and 
bankruptcy which the present rivalry of nations 
with its inevitably recurring wars produces over 
and over again ! 

Is it not strange that a civilization that has 
outgrown and discarded gladiatorial games, 
judicial torture and human slavery, cannot get 
rid of those international hates which are more 
terrible in their toll of death and ruin than they I 

And is it not str.ange, ab^'ve all, that a 
Christendom that has been capable of the Cru- 
sade, of the Reformation and of the Eighteenth- 
Century revival cannot summon enough 
enthusiasm to force the politicians of the world 
out of the darkness of empire and conquest 
into the light and liberty of federation and 
humanity ! 


Great Men. 

The first great man was the soldier. 
The second great man was the priest. 
The final great man is the busine.ss 
man, because the ultimate calling of 
man upon earth is to work, not to 
fight nor to pray. Thus Current Opinion. 

The Supreme Surprise 
of Bolshevism. 

Current Opinion for July says that 
when the world first came to know 
about Bolshevism, it contemplated the 
far away heroes of that movement 
with awe and fascination. Lenin, Protzky, 
Tcliichcrin, Jofife, Litvinoff, Krassin and 
the rest of them appeared to the world 
outside like incarnations of the great 
destructive forces of nature. But to-day 
they have been found out. T he world 
knows that Bolsheviks are mediocrities 
“The Rolsheviki are a set of ordinary 
bureaucrats, tame, tiresome, incompetent.” 
ThivS is the “Supreme surprize of Bol 
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shevism” according to the writer of 
«th? article. He .also points out that the 
Soviet government contains “no great 
personality, no genius." Why ? Because 

*‘lt is an established axiom that however 
brilliant the rulers of a nation, and however 
magnificently they hold sway, they are discrc- 
ditS if the people beneath them are hungry, 
cold, wretched, unhoused, oppressed.^' 

A very sound axiom, and, apart 
from the question whether it applies 
to the case of the Soviet, it should 
make people beneath equally, if not 
more brilliant and magnificent rulers, 
think. The people of India, for example. 

How The Great Krupp Works are 
Employed in Peace. 

We read in Current Opinion for July : 

The great Krupp Works at Bssen, Germany, 
which have been transformed from a war muni- 
tions plaut into a factory devoted solely to the 
manufacture of peace-time iinpleincnts, reports 
a gross profit of 98,000,000 marks for 1921 and 
the resumption of dividends after three lean 
years. At present there are being manufactured 
in place of gun carriages, auto trucks and Diesel 
motors ; in place of heavy guns, forged tubes ; 
in place of armorplate, boilerplate ; in place of 
ignitors, cream separators ; in place of gun 
turrets, locomotives ; in place of small guns, 
agricultural machinery ; ui place of shells, car 
tianges ; in place of fine work on cannon and 
war instruments, cash registers, adding 
machines, cinema projectiles, medical insiru- 
ments. 

In addition, the Krupps have turned out 
their first textile machine, and arc embarking 
on the manufacture of a turbine locomotive, 
having obtained the patent of a Swiss inventor. 
The complete list of Krupp products fills a large 
book. For the Essen works employ lo.OOO men 
—even more than before the war— and triple 
shifts are maintained in all the steel depart- 
ments. 

An Ocean Liner As Big As 
400 Houses. 

Current Opinion informs its readers 

The White Star liner Majestic which, in May, 
was launched upon its transatlantic career, is the 
last and greatest word to be uttered in the 
ahippiag world. Built by the German firm of 
^jlokm and Voss on the Elbe and christened as 
the Bismarck a few weeks before the outbreak 
Majestic has a length over all of 
do6 feet, a beam of 100 feet and a gross tonnage 


exceeding .*>6,500 tons, her displacement when 
loaded to her marks being ()4<,0()0 tons. 

The Mfffcstic is longer than the river front of 
the House of Commons, and that if she were 
stood on end she would tower to more than 
twice the height of St. Taul’s ; and it 1ms been 
calculated that in tonnage she approximates to 
the aggregate of the 18.*) shii)s of the Spanish 
Armada, and that the space inside her is equi- 
valent to too delaclied suburban residence of 
eight rooms each. 

The lounge, with an area of l.,()00 square 
feet, is laid with a parquet floor for dancing, 
andns remarkable for the fact that no internal 
pillars are used to support the roof and its great 
glass dome. 

The dining saloon on deck F has an area of 
11, .'150 .square feet, and the dome over its 
middle portion ri.ses through the two decks 
above to a total height of .'Jl feet. Opposite the 
doors of the saloon is the entrance to the swira- 
rning bath, where a lady instructor is to be in 
attend.ince, and on deck A there is a gymnasium. 

The full complement of the ship is over 5,000 
persons, iiieluiling •S.'iO first-class passengers, 
5 15 second-class and 2,892 third-class. Steam 
is supplied fro .11 tS water-tube boilers fired with 
oil fuel, ol wlncli siillicient can be carried for 
the round voy igc to New York and back. There 
arc four screws, aii<l Llic turbine machin»*ry is 
capable of developing in the neighborhood of 
100,000 horse-power. 


'Tlie Political Implications of 
Tagore’s New Play." 

The trmislcition of a Germ in review of 
Tagore’s new play MuktadliarSl or The 
Waterfall which we publisiied in our last 
number, slioweil that the critic was on 
the right track. I'lie following review of 
the same play in The Living Age shows 
that the .vmcrican critic is not entirely 
on the right track : 

The Wiitcrl'all, a new play by Rabindranath 
Tagore, is printed in full in the May number of 
the Modern Review, of Calcutta. It is a poetic 
drama, scarcely ad.apted for the stage and, to 
tell the truth, hard to understand ; for there 
are constant changes of .scene and innumerable 
characters, all talking symbolically, and the 
whole drama is tinged with mysticism. When 
one lays down the play, the suggestion irresistib- 
ly presents itself that more is m eant here than 
meets the eye. 

Is Tagore shrouding a pitiless criticism of 
modern England under an unusiuill 3 '' thick veil 
of symbolism ? Does one catch a glimpse here 
and there of political feelings ? But the poet 
did not join the Nou-co-operators. There are 
only a few passages on which finger can be laid. 
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and yet the general impression left by the 
drama is of protest— and of very definite protest 
directed either specifically against the British 
rajf or at the very least against the reign of the 
machine in modern life. 

The Waterfall tells the story of Ranajit, king 
of Uttarakiit, whose royal engineer, Bibhuti, 
has at last succeeded in building an embank- 
ment across the waterfall called Muktadhftra, 
which means ‘Tree Current'. His achievement 
means disaster for the people of Shiutarai, who 
live farther downstream. The Crown Prince of 
Httarakut— sent, like the Prince of Wales, by 
his father— travels abroad in the land and, 
learning that he is actually a foundling who was 
picked up near the source of Muktadhiirs, comes 
to feel a profound spiritual relationship with 
the waterfall. When he learns that Muktadlurt 
has been dammed, it comes, in Tagore's own 
words, ‘as a challenge to himself personally ; 
for to him the current of this waterfall has 
become an objective counterpart of his inner 
life.' He realizes that his ofHcial responsibilities 
are the real hindrances to his spiritual freedom ; 
they are alien to his inner self, lie casts aside 
the life of the palace, lie goes forth with the 
object of loosing the prisoned water, ancl he 
succeeds; but in the effort lie loses his life. 
Throughout the play the gaunt outline of a 
great machine, devised by the engineer to com- 
plete his work, towers in the background like 
a symbol of the modern age. 

The publication of such a play immediately 
after the tour of the Prince of Wales suggests 
that the great Bengali poet, who long ago 
renounced his English knighthood, is subtly 
commenting on the political problems of modern 
India ; but so dexterously has he refrained 
from definite propaganda that it is impossible 
to take anything from the play save a general 
impression that it tends in this direction. 

At the end there is .an ambiguous note by the 
author 

“The name ‘Free Current’ is sure to give rise 
in the readers’ minds to the suspicion that it 
has a symbolic meaning— that it represents all 
that the word ‘freedom’ signifies in human life. 
This interpretation will appear to be still more 
obvious when it is seen that the machine refer- 
red to in the play has stopped the flow of its 
water. 

“While acknowledging that there is no great 
harm in holding the view that this play has 
some symbolical element in its construction, 
I must ask my readers to treat it as a represent- 
ation of a concrete fact of psychology." 

And all this may mean much or little, as the 
reader wills— which is probably what the 
dramatist intended. 


Public Health in America 
and in India. 

The New Republic of New York writes 


In a world where the soul sickens with 
public interests gone perversely amiss there 
is a curative virtue in the contemplation of a 
department of human affairs in which progress 
is continuous and there are no strategic retreats. 
Such a department is the public health. The 
great pestilences that once stalked remorse- 
lessly through the homes of men, taking toll 
of every household, extirpating at cimes whole 
communities, have been put to rout. They 
can reappear formidably only where war or 
famine paralyzes the efforts of physician and 
scientist. The lesser epidemics are steadily 
yielding ground, the death r.atc is receding. 

Can all this be said of India ? 


Waterways. 

Though in the U. S. A. there are net- 
works of railways covering the country, 
waterways are not neglected. On the 
contrary, they are fully utilised, and 
additions arc made to them. On this 
subject The New Republic s.ays : 

In Holland one sees .a man trudging along a 
canal tow-path pulling a barge with a cargo 
etiual to the contents of several railroad cars. 
It is a scientific fact that man-power, or horse- 
power, can drag or propel through water about 
five times the weight which it can move on 
rails, even level rails. Thrt is, water transport- 
ation is fundamentally cheaper than rail 
transportation. .\ nation which does not 
make the fullest possible use of its coastwise 
and its navigable inland waterways lacks one 
of the essentials of a transportation system. 

Why are waterways not fully utilised 
and developed in India ? 


Making Full Use of School 
Property. 

We read in the Piny round : 

The report of the Superintendent of Recreation 
of Duluth, Minnesota, lor the year 1020-1921, 
indicates that the fullest use of the school 
property of that city is being made. Here 
arc some of the .activities that have been 
carried on in school buildings and school 
yards. 

The activities described are community 
clubs, game programmes, boy and girl 
scouts, gymnasium classes, parent* 
teachers associations, moving pictures, 
lectures and entertainments, bands, 
dramatic clubs, men’s clubs, elections, 
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minstrel shows,, parties, skating rinks, 
and dances. Our Chandi Mandaps in 
Bengal were (and in some places still are) 
used as school houses, men’s clubs, and 
for some other purposes, besides being used 
and resorted to as places of worship. 


The World Still in Arms. 

According to The Communist Review, 

The world is still ia arms. In 1911 there 
were 7,000,000 in the armies. In 1922 there 
arc 11,000,000 under arms. If one considers 
that the German army has been completely 
disbanded, with the exception of about 1,000,000 
rcichswehr, and the Austrian army is practically 
eliminated, still there is an increase of 1, 000, 000 
in the armies of imperialism. France has nearly 
1,000,000 men in the army. It is costing five 
billion francs per asmum. The social institu- 
tions of France, the laws for social insurance, 
etc., are only given one-and-a-half billions, 
France was a creditor to the amount of oO 
billion francs. Now there is a deficit of .35 
billion francs against her. FVance owes this 
sum to other nations. 

England spends a large percentage of her 
income on the fleet. The Geddes Commission 
was formed for the purpose of finding 
ways and means of economising the national 
household. There is a conflict now because 
that commission submitted t'l report which 
demanded a reduction of the army to the 
number of 75,000 and a reduction of the 
naval forces to the number of 50,000, and 
the unification of the ministries of the air 
and the army and other measures. 

The world war did not solve the anta- 
gonisms and the problems which brought 
it about. It did not end with the Peace of 
Versailles. It can only end with the proletarian 
revolution. The proletariat is c.\ploited more 
than ever before. In England six and one- 
third millions of wage earners have had their 
wages decreased since the peace was declared, 
while only 130,000 have gained increases. 
The only right of existence that capitalism 
ever had was that it developed the forces of 
production. But capitalism itself now limits 
the further development of industry. It is 
slacking the forces of production, and there- 
fore it has no more right to exist ; its historic 
mission has ended. This impossibility of 
capitalism to develop its own productive forces 
lurther is increasing, and will intensify the 
existing antagonisms which are increasing the 
danger of the conflict. 

.. danger of war is increasing rather 
man decreasing. But even among the bour- 
f?eoisie there is opposition to war. 


Social Movements in Tokyo. 

In The Japan Magazine a writer des- 
cribes the principal institutions established 
at Tokyo for juvenile protection and 
other philanthropic activities. They 
are a children’s day nursery, a children’s 
hall, a children’s home, a home for 
dependent children, the Tokyo reforma- 
tory, a home .school, a home for poor 
children, another reformatory, eleven 
elementary private schools for neglected 
children, an asylum for feeble-minded 
children, a school for the feeble-minded, an 
acupuncture and massage school for the 
blind. Government school for the blind, 
Government deaf-and-dumb institute, an 
institute to cure stammering, the Tokj'o 
Women’s Home of the Salvation Array 
with its various activities, such as prison 
visiting, protecting travellers, , rescue 
work, etc., the Tokyo Women’s Home for 
rescuing girls from houses of prostitution 
or from kidnappers at Asakusa Park 
or in railway stations or in dangerous 
situations, free dispensaries and aid for 
prospective mothers, etc. There are 
about thirty other institutions on a 
smaller scale hut of the same nature in 
Tokyo, \t present there arc found 34 
free-dispcnsar>' stations in the entire 
country, but 11 of these are in the city of 
Tokyo. The work of protecting ex- 
convicts is also performed. 


Roligiou in tho United States. 

.Mary Austin thus begins her article on 
the above subject in The Century 
Magazine : 

Recently a review of “Civilization in the 
United States” by some thirty of our Intelli- 
gentsia omitted all mention of religion from 
their consideration on the ground that none 
of them was sufficiently interested in it to be 
informed. This is very much like leaving he- 
morrhage out of the list of the patients* symp- 
toms because you do not know how to spell 
it For if you do not know how a great 
neople relates itself to the Allness, what else 
do you know about it that is of primary 
significance? What can you say conclusiirely 
ofits history or politics if you do not know the 
secret adjustment to the source and direction 
of all history? . 

The United States is probably the most 
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re-ligi0us]y energetic country in the world. There 
is at least no other country in which there is 
anything like the florescence of new ideas as to 
the source and direction of creative energy, or 
so many systems of individual accommodation to 
it. Not only is there an incessant flow of discur* 
sivc interpretation, as any publisher’s list will 
show you but new systems into which are being 
built all our newest ideas of psychology, of 
chemistry, of the constitution of the atom, of the 
endocrine glands, and of Einstein’s theory of 
relativity. Not since the Reformation has Europe 
produced anything like the confident assimilation 
of experience into the riddle of man’s relation 
to the universe which goes on here, drawing 
contributions from the medievalism of Italy, 
from the turgid dogmatism of central Europe, 
not despising the all but unintelligible archaism 
of Asiatic thought, or fearing to bring them 
into contact with the latest items from the 
daily news. Thus if one were compelled to res- 
trict one’s choice of America’s outstanding con- 
tribution to civilization to two items, one 
might waver between open plumbing and rapid 
transit for the first, but one could not possibly 
hesitate over the freedom of religious specula- 
tion for the other. 

Of mysticism in America she says 

The present race of Americans is naturally 
given to mysticism. Our experience of the un- 
known, the condition forced upon us by pioneer 
life of being every day prepared for the unex- 
pected, our contact on all sides with the vast, 
overwhelming scene of mountain and prairie 
and un trimmed forest, the necessity constant- 
ly upon us for two hundred years of trusting 
ourselves upon “something without us” which 
experience proves can be trusted— all these 
things predispose us to be interested in, and to 
take into account as part of our daily life, 
things that cannot be accounted for by what 
we call our intelligence. 

She also gives the reader some idea of 
the new American religions. 

1 have made a digest of the new American 
religions,— such as are not merely offshoots and 
variations of existing orthodox sects,— putting 
Christian Science at one end as the chief non- 
materialistic religion, and Mormonism at the 
other, almost completely mechanistic. I have 
included in this digest the work of several per- 
sons who, though they have never effected any 
organization of their teachings, must be ranked 
through the millions of copies of their books 
and the far-reaching effects of their lecture 
courses, as among religious manifestations. 1 
find that none of these new religions wholly 
disregard Christianity, though the most out- 
standing pair of them claim the superior autho- 
rity of their own evangel. Two of them— there 
are eleven in my list— are predominantly theo- 
Bophical in caste, and several of them borrow 


freely from Oriental sources. All of them witlwui 
exception include Iienitli and material abun- 
dance w the eatci>ory of religious satisfactions. 
Only two of them treat the practical organiza- 
tion of their membership as anything more than 
incidental, and three of the eleven ofier no form 
of organization whatever. In nine of the eleven 
the whole case is rested on a reorganization of 
the individual relation to some central item of 
the universe, called, for convenience, God, 
though generally recognized as a center of 
power or energy rather than a personality. 
Wherever mechanistic concepts of the efficient 
society appear, they follow rather than lead the 
individual readjiistiiient. In all but two in- 
stances they arc the consequence rather than the 
occasion of the Cliristian promise of “life more 
abundant.” 


A Chineso New Woman. 

The Woman Citizen imports : 

Inez Phang, who has just won the annual 
prize offered by New York University^ to the 
student showing the greatest proficiency in llie 
study of political science and public affairs, 
plans a public career for herself in China as soon 
as she has graduated. Miss Phang is a Chinese 
girl, born, however, in the island of Jamaica. 

Value of Regular Doses of 
Housework. 

We read in The Woman Citizen : 

At the Mcnt.'il Hygiene Conference recently 
held ill Paris, the eminent .scientists and brain 
specialists there decided that housework pei- 
formed regularly by women preserves tlicir 
general health and helps to maintain and even 
brain balance. This is because various groups 
of muscles arc exercised through housework and 
it soothes hyper-excitability. 


Two Japanese Buddhist Sects. 

The Eastern Buddhist contains a long 
article on Lionen Shonin and the Jodo 
Ideal by Beatrice Lane Suzuki which tries 
to explain Mah^yftna Buddhism as it 
expresses itself in the sects in Japan. To 
understand what she writes, it is 
necessary to be familiar with the teaching 
of Sh(3domon and Jodomon. 

It was the great patriarch of Buddhism 
Nagarjuna, who taught that there are two 
ways of life ; the one of difficulty, the ^ other 
of ease. In the first, he who seeks salvatmn 

must work for his enlightenment through 

means of meditation, fasting, study, asccti* 
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cisni, aiul work ouL his own realisation 
according to the Huddlia’s d^ing words, 
“Here is the doctrine, work out your own 
salvation I” But in the other path the seeker 
for salvation throws aside his own ellorts 
and pins his faith in another. According to 
the Paradise sects, that other is of course 
the Buddha Amitabha, or Amida as he is 
called in Japan. 

Shodoinon is the holy path. He who walks 
this road is ever exerting himseif, seeking to 
be saved by his own efforts and not looking 
for help to any one else. When he attains 
to enlightenment, it is through his own 
[)owcr, and his way is long and beset with 
ditlicultics. But how different is the path of 
Jodo I Here, the struggling one can cast all 
liis self-power (jiriki j aside and believing 
only in Amidfi and his saving power at one 
stride can cross over all his difliculties and 
be saved— born into the Pure hand and attain 
bliss eternal. (.)n this path, one learns that 
if he keeps in mincf, if only for a day or a 
week, the holy name of Amida, the Buddha 
himself will meet him at the hour of death 
and lead him to the Pure hand ( Sukhavati )— 
the Western Paradise. 


All Children Not Pit For Advanced 
Literary Education. 

Ill the opinion of the editor of the 
Indus triaf Hducnthn Ma^^azinc of 
America, seventy per cent of children never 
should go to the high school, though all 
may receive elementary education. 

At the last convention of the Western .\rts 
Assoi iation some thniight-provoking state- 
ments were made by Hr. Henry H. Goddard, 
director of the Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
Columbus, Ohio, who spoke on “The Education 
of the Abnormal Child.” One of these was... t<» 
the clVeet that seventy per eent of the children 
of the nation never ought to go to the high 
school, simply because they arc below the degree 
of intelligence that is essential to make high 
school work profitable. Wc know now that 
there are many boys and girls in high school 
and a less number in college who never ought 
to be there. The reason that they are there is 
that wc have made a botch of our education ; 
wc have annoyed them by trying to lorec them 
beyond their power to go and they have an- 
noyed us by not being able to meet our arbitrary 
unscientific and harmful requirements. 

The editor proceeds 

The great lesson of Dr. Goddard’s address 
was that, even with the natural procedure fol- 
lowed in education, it is still impossible for 
^venty per cent of school children to profit by 
“‘Rn school training, and almost half ofjthcse 


cannot profit by a grammar grade education. 
Vet, lie asserts,’ it is possible t<j give Hilmji au 
education which will make many of tbesi happy 
workers and real contributors to the work of 
the world. 

And science is showing the way to pick out 
such children and suggesting the character of 
their education. 

Here is one of the great opportunities of 
manual arts education. 


‘^Man’s Senseless Garb.” 

riie “Man” whose “senseless garb” is 
do.scribed and criticised in The Nu/ions 
/feallh ( birago). is the western man. We 
quote some passages extracted from it by 
The I.ileiary Digest. 

“ riic feet ;ire inc.ised in stockings which hold both 
lic.'it and moisture, and over this layer are shoes made 
ol Icatlier and canvas, and rendered almost watertight 
by an outer coating of wa.\ or enamel '1‘licy hind 
the feet to deformity and the muscles are atrophied 
by non U‘^e 'fhe leg is constricted by stocking and 
garter, outside whicli is a pair of trousers which bind 
the knees, thighs and hips. 

“I'ho thighs arc incased in drawers which may 
extend to the ankles, binding calves and knees still 
more, and tightly buttoned over the hips and around 
the wai'^t. In the case of breeches, motion i«» still 
further restricted by tlicir being buttoned from the 
knee downward, and tliis is accentuated by puttees, 
either of stilT, unyielding leather, or a bandage of 
wool tiglul applied, frousers or breeches tightly 
encircle the wust, and to make sure that the 
abdominal muscles shall be thoroughly crippled a 
belt of leather or non-elastic cloth is worn. 

“An undershirt of cotton or wool envelops the 
body from the neck almo-^t to the knees, and perhaps 
froih llie shoulders to the wrists. It may interfere 
with respiration, and over it is a shirt with constricting 
bands of stillly starched cloth which hinds the neck 
and wrist. In the case of the dress-shirt, a cuiratis- 
like pi ite extends <lown\vard. 

“A stitlly starched collar which impedes the use of 
the muscles of the neck, and a necktie of no 
ini'iginablc use whatsoever, top oil the shirt. .V snug 
vest of cotton or wool tightly clinches the thorax, only 
to be covered by a toai which restricts tlie shoulders, 
arms and trunk. 

“Add to this a heavy overcoat or raincoat, and a 
hat which lightly encircles the cranium, and the 
custumc is complete, imlc.-s a canc, ^\hich is necessary 
in order th.it this poor beswaddled male may walk, 
be included. . 

"Factory laws in general require that workshops 
shall be well ventilated. 

“It is curious that this principle has not been 
more generally applied to the clothing of man, i.e., that 
steps have not been t iken looking to the improvement 
of the body of the individual. 

“Women have displayed far more intelligence 
in reforming their clothing along hygienic lines, A 
man’s clothes average about nine pounds in weight, 
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a woman's usually less tiian five, and it is a well- 
known fact that a giil in an evening gown can dance 
a man in a dress suit to death. 

"Changes are coming slowly : underwear is being 
improved ; the soft collar and the sports shirt are 
steps in the right direction ; the war popularized a 
shoe which somewhat approaches the shape of the 
foot, but, unfortunately, there remain to be worn out 
a lot of puttees. 

"It still is impolite for a man to appear in his 
shirtsleeves ; walking without a hat is frowned upon 
and the man who attempted to traverse Fifth Avenue 
in really hygienic clothing would continue his journey 


in a patrol wagon. Yes, the ideal is still a lon^^ 
way off.” 

But what is the ‘‘ideal” garb ? The 
writer says : — 

"A pair of sindals and a loincloth would be about 
right, but, as Carlyle has pointed out, such a garh 
would detract from the dignity of the court®, so it 
must be said that the one-piece dungaree which 
automobile mechanics wear is about the best to 
which we ha\c attiined at this bti^c of our sartorial 
development.” 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


American Competition in India. 

That all industrial nations think of India 
pre-eminently as a market for their goods — 
as a country to be exploited, shows how 
backward we are in manufactures. America 
has been preparing herself afresh for this 
work of exploitation in a methodical manner, 
as the following paragraph from Industrial 
India will show : — 

The American CJovernmcnt ( Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Industrial Machinery Division ) is devoting increased 
attention to helping the American export trade in 
engineering products. The men in charge arc st.ated 
to be engineers who have had actual practical experi- 
ence of South America, India and the Far Fast, and 
their mission is to help American engineering firms to 
retain and increase business with India and other 
countries of the world. It is mentioned that one of 
the special features of the service is the furnishing 
of Reports on various foreign markets and export 
problems, especially relating to British and German 
competition in India and the Far Fast in such articles 
as locomotives, machine tools and textile machinery. 
We understand also that the Department is preparing 
a Report on ihe machinery markets of the whole of 
the Fast, which has involved a personal visit to every 
important city between Bombay and Yokohama. 

According to the last American census (1919) 
there are over 4,000 factories in the United States 
engaged in engineering. The value of the production 
of these factories is .S 2, 200,000,000 per annum, of 
which 17 per cent, valued at say .S4oo,ooo,ooo is 
exported. These 4,000 factories employ about 400,000 
men. 

Undeveloped India. 

• Indian Industries and Power says of 

India 


The country is a terra incajrnita abounding in 
vast stores of potential wealth, teeming with possi- 
bilities and rich in every variety of product, yol 
its wealth, its possibilities and its riches are ;ill 
neglected and undreamed of. It has been stated 
that tjer ctijyita India is the poorest courilry in llu: 
world and that forty millions of its inhabitants 
have never known the mcining of a full me.il. 
Beggary is one of the chief characteristics of the 
country and s<iualor .and poverty .arc met with 
everywhere Yet India, if its vast stores of mineral, 
agricultural and natural wealth were only developed, 
could speedily become one of the richest and mo^t 
prosperous countries in the world. 

Some of these potential sources of weallli 
are then referred to. 

Timber is used probably more than any other 
commercial commoclity and in countless dilTercnl 
ways throughout the world. 'I'hc forests of India 
cover an area of 240,000 square miles or no less 
than a quarter of its entire length and breadtii 
while ti c total extent of the land under the control 
of Forest Department is 252,468 square miles or 
more than onc-fiflh of the total area of the country. 
It has been stated that India Js capable of sup- 
plying, by herself, not only all the timber needs 
of the British Kmpirc but of many other countries 
as well. Yet the annual production of timber and 
firewood or what are technically known as "major 
products” of timber during the five years 1914“* t 
to 1918-19 was only 88,097,931 cubic feet and 
209,505,417 cubic feet respectively. The authoriti'-i 
tell us that this quantity could easily have been 
doubled, perhaps trebled, under intensive forest 
control. But instead of attempting this India 
imported in 1918-19 no less than 35i75o lons^ 
which quantity had been increased the following 
year to 68,036 tons. In 1910-21 the quantity 
imported was 62 582 tons. * 

As another illustration, take two of the 
most valuable metals that determine th<i 
status of a nation in the present day, 
iron and coal 
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it is stated in the. Iron Rcsonrces of the World 
that British India possesses 65,000.0^0 tons of iron in 
actual reserve ; while the potential reserve is (juoted 
at 250,000,000 tons "plus considerable". This means 
that the iron ore actually surveyed and not yet 
worked amounts to the first figure, while the second 
figure is a rough estimate of the deposits known to 
exist but not yet surveyed, while by "considerable" 
IS meant that further supplies in large quantities are 
known or believed to be in existence. The fact is 
that India has not been properly surveyed and pros- 
pected, yet even with the present incomplete know- 
ledge? the iron resources of the country are greater 
than those of Australia and Oceania, Japan, Austria 
.'.nd Hungary and a few other countries combined. 
N et large (luantitics arc imported into India annuail)'. 
riic same remark applies to coal. India is said to 
jiosscss 79,000,000,000 tons of coal— an amount equal 
to the entire coal resources of Africa and South 
America. Yet India only produced 17,962,000 tons 
in 1930, which is 4,686,000 tons less than in 1919. 
This output is only tons per head per annum for 
each person employed in the industry whereas the 
output per head in the United States is S03 tons, in 
Circat Britain it is 1S4 tons and in Japan 122 tons. 
Here again, as a result of India’s undeveloped state, 
large ([uantities of coal at great cost had to be im- 
ported to supply our needs, and the money which 
miglit have been kept in the country went al^road. 

Agriculture is the main occupation in 
India and the majority of labourers here are 
agricultural, ^'et agriculture itself is in a 
backward condition. 

Government statistics show that out of 621 million 
acres of land in British India only about two-thirds 
is under cultivation. Or, in other words, out of a 
possible total of 63 per cent, available for cultivation 
only 36 per cent, is under tillage. Of the rcm.iining 

per cent., y per cent, has been intentionally kept 
fallow, while i8 per cent, has never been taken up at 
nil. I is stated that if the wliole available acreage 
were put under cultivation, famine would be reduced 
by over half. But even with the land under cultiva- 
tion the yield per acre is very disappointing. Wheat, 
for example, in Bombay and the United Provinces 
yields 1,250 Ihs per acre, whereas in Switzerland, in 
spite of its rocky soil, the yield is 1,858 Ihs, to the 
acre, and in Great Britain 2,874 Kjs. 


International Intellectual 
Co-operation. 

T/ie Educational Revieic oi writes 

in its editorial columns : — 

the Council of the I-eagiie of Nations is rightly 
‘iceking to base the foundations of International co- 
on as many points of strength as possible, 
ne Uitest action of the Council of the League of 
iNations is to appoint a Committee of ten to study the 
International Intellectual Co-operation. 
„ „ i^°”'"’htee includes Prof. Gilbert Murray, the 
well-known Regius Professor of Greek at the 
mversity of Oxford : Madam Curie of the Univer- 
y of Pans, well-known in connection with the 


discovery of Radium : Hr. Einstein of the Theory of 
Relativity fame ; and India is represented on it by Dr. 
P. Banerjee, the Minto Professor of Economics at the 
University of Calcutta. It cannot be denied th it 
India could have been represented by some more 
eminent scholars. Sir Rabindranath Tagore, SirJ. C. 
Bose, Sir P. C Roy, Dr. Brajendranath Seal, Sir 
Asiitosh Mukherjee or Prof. Paranjpyc ; but Dr. 
Banerjee is a very estimable gentleman, too, fully 
deserving of the confidence and high responsibility 
now imposed on him. fie has not only been a very 
able professor and author — httroduclion to Indian 
Economics and Public Administration in Ancient 
India — but also a person who has taken considerable 
interest in public life, the last being a qualification 
specially desirable irr one whose business it will be 
to advise on the intellectual resources of the whole 
country. 

The Oxford Dictionary. 

Prof. \V. A. Craigie’s third Madras Uni- 
versity English Lecture was devoted to the 
“New i^nglish Dictionary on Historical 
Principles*’, briefly called the Oxford 
Dictionary. The Ediicatlona! Review of 
Madras has published a summary of this 
lecture, from which we learn that in No- 
vember 1S57 it was resolved at a meeting of 
the Philological Society “that a Dictionary of 
the English Language on Historical 
Principles was shortly to be edited.’’ The 
scheme was actually taken in hand in January 
i«5^. 

The work w.is begun in right earnest under the 
guidance of Dr. Eurnivall and in i8C)i there were as 
many as seven hundred separate authors who were 
engaged at it. rhey were all enthus astic scholars 
who were devoting their precious time for no remu- 
neration whatever for advancing the study of the 
mother-tongue. After ye.*irs of steady labour the 
mass of material collected was considerable ; and by 
1S79 it may be said that a definite stage in the pro- 
gress of the work had been reached. 'L'he necessary 
spade-work had been done : the interest of the people 
had been roused ; and in a measure, the collection 
of Authorities, Quotations from standard authors, etc., 
may be said to have been over. 

In 1880 therefore began negotiations with the 
Oxford University Press for the printing and publi- 
cation of this huge work ; the next year the Preface 
to the First Volume was written and in 1882 the first 
instalment of the first part was out. In the first few 
years the progress was so slow that by February 1S84 
only 352 page.s had been finished ( A— Aunt ). 

What was begun nearly half a century 
ago is not yet linished ; and in the mean time 
Sir James Murrray, the original editor, died 
in 1915, after devoting 36 years of his life to 
this great task with unsurpass#»d enthusiasm, 
devotion and self-sacrifice. He was the soul 
of the work. 
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I’lic tu'ilc is now .ippro.ii'Iiin^ cotnplcllon. 

More tli;Ln nine volumes and a half have been pub- 
liahcd '( out of the ten volumes it is to occupy ) and we 
are on a fair way to bring out even the remainder in 
a few more months. When this i.s over, the Dictionary 
will run to more than t 4,000 pages of closely printed 
matter; dealing with more than 3^0,000 words which 
are illustrated by more than 1,500,000 quotations. 

Whatever name we give it, we must not forget 
that we owe a deep debt of gratitude to the ( )xford 

I’nivcrsity Press for the splendid printing and gct-iip 
of the work. 

I’his bow the raw materia was 
collected : — 

An author i^ given a certain fjonk — lay Johnson's 
Kassclas — to read through, lie has before him a 
few thousands of strips of p;ip**r on the top of which 
the name of the book is printed As he goes on 
reading, he iirst marks those sentences which illustrate 
the use of a certain word in a certain sense : then he 
takes a strip of |)aper, writes the name of the word 
he wants to illustrate and adds the sentence below as 
illustration. 'I'lius for every hook that he reads 
through he would have some 200 ) strips of paper 
ready with him. 

After collecting all those strips of paper which deil 
with the same word, there is tfie work of classilication 
done partly by voluntary labour and partly by paid 
labour. \Vhen the various quotations arc thus clas- 
sified according to the dilTerent meanings, the work 
is taken in Ivind by the Kditorial Staff. At first 
provisional definitions of words ( according to the 
various meanings ) are framed : and of the quotations, 
given only the best arc selected for insertion. 

Then it passes through the Siib-Kditor who uses 
his discretion in adding to the various meanings given, 
checks all references once more, verifies doubtful 
quotations, reads the proof sheets after [irinting and 
sends it on to the Chief Kditor for final revision. 

Civic Progress of Women. 

The following paragraphs are taken from 
Stri Dharma : — 

Municipal Fka.n(’iiisi: for Cai.cuttx Women 

The first long ^icp forward lias been taken in the 
political equality of women and men in Bengal 
Province. The Calcutta Corporation has, by a .m 
to 4 vote, granted the Municipal h'ranchise of 
Calcutta City to those women who possess the 
qualifications which are also necessary for men voters. 
Its recommendation that the sex disqualification be 
removed in the Reformed Municipal Bill has to be 
voted upon later by the Provincial f.egislativc Coun- 
cil, and that event will be looked forward to with 
intense interest as it will afford an opportunity for 
seeing if a very desirable change of attitude towvirds 
woman suiTrage has come to the Bengal Councillors 
with the passage of time. 

Krook Leads the Way 

In the matter of (’ompulst»ry Free Blemciitary 
Education, the Municipality of Erode has led the 
way in the Madras Presidenej^ by being the first 
Municipality in the South to include girls equally 


with boys in its scheme f«>r Compulsory Primary 
Education. It is particularly gratifying to find .1 
Municipality which was unanimous on the neccv 
sity of applying the scheme to girls and which 
raised an additional education tax of i per cent 
on the property tax and 25 per cent on the profes- 
sional tax for this purpose. Unfortunately the largo 
towns, Vellore, Kumbakonam, Coimbatore and 
Conjeeveram have begun their Compulaory schemes 
for boys only. 

Record Women’.s Meeting in Madras 

The Madras women are determined that the 
little girls of their City and Presidency shall get 
all the facilities of the Compulsory F'diication 
schemes. 'Po diMuanstratc the strength of their 
demand for this act of justice the members nf 
seven Women's Associations combined in holding 
a meeting in the Madras Senate House. ll was 
the best attended meeting of a public kind held 
for years in .Madras. The Hall was full of mo ‘4 
representative women, te.ichcrs and girl undcr- 
gr.aduales ; the speaking was in the vernaculars 
and was noticeably fluent and spirited : Lady T. 
Sadasiva Iyer made an ideal and popular President 
and tlicre wms no doubting the whole-heartedncs' 
with which the women expressed their desire that 
the Compulsory system shall be applied to girls. 

The l.iKERAi, PvRTv’.s Mkkti.vc; 

Another significant meeting took place on tin- 
same subject as the above in Madras, 1 1 wms 

entirely a men's meeting called by the Sonili 
Indian Liberal F'edcralioii at which a number of 
the most prominent Councillors and educationists df 
the City supported the inclusion of girls in the 
Compulsory Education scheme. I'licy passed the 
follow'ing resolution : "Tfiat it is highly dcsiral»Ic 
to introduce free and compulsory education for 
bov'' and girls in the city of Madras as early 
possible " 

China 

The fo lowing is a (piotation fii»m an .utiih* 
on Tfic Women «)f China written by the lali.lv 
deceased Chinese statesman, Dr. Wu Ting-fang 

At the present time there arc well over J'" 
( hinese girl students in the l.’nitcd States alone. 
They arc the successors of many others wlio have 
gone before them and, returning to their native 
land, have been fired with cnthusiiism to bring to 
('hina the practical benefits of their studies in tlu-. 
democracy of the West. 1 believe in the equality 
of the sexes to the extent that no woman should 
be penalised merely because she is a woman. Hut 
though woman may have eriual rights with man 
we cannot overlook the fact that Nature li-'- 
madc them dilTcront. In any system of votes far 
women I should be inclined, first of all at .uiy 
rate, to confine the privilege to widows and single 
women, because man .ind wife are, or should be, one. 


India, Washington and Genoa. 

Dr. Gilbert Slater writes in the 
Review : — 
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W'liethcr it is good or bad for luiropc that inter- 
national alTairs are now being conducted by partially 
public conferences, round which skilled journalists 
bii/z like bees to extract every item of interest for the 
information of a watching . world, instead of by the 
pre-war methods of secret diplomacy, the new method 
has, at least for India, the advantage that she gets 
inucli fuller information about international transac- 
tions in the consequences of which she will sooner or 
later be involved. 

He asks, how will the proceedings at 
Washington and (ienoa alTect India ? And 
answers, in part : — 

I'he first result should be an abatement of alarm 
about the North W'estern frontier. Trade should 
develop by direct results between Russia and India, 
and this should pass partly through Afghanistan, ami 
encourage peace* and progress in that country, and 
the development by the Afghans themselves of the 
internal resources of their country. Afghanistan may 
by degrees become to Asia what Switzerland is to 
I'Airope. It does not seem toii much to hope for an 
immediate beginning of a progressive reduction in 
Indian military expenditure in conseiiuence.' 

Tliose people who think that the over increasing 
need of America, Britain and (lermany for tropical 
produce and foreign markets will make for war be- 
tween them do not understand the psychology of big 
business. 

In conse(]uence India's political connections will 
in future be less exclusively with Britain, and mote 
and more with America and Germany. 'Fhc old 
ideal of national independence is out of harmony 
with present day economic conditions, and has become 
a dangerous anachronism, but it is inevitable that the 
crjiitrolling power limiting lndia'.s freedom to do what 
she likes siioulH pass gradually from the British House 
«if (*«<iniu.»iv. tw tin; public npinion <»f the civilised 
world. 

In the-ie circumstances, I ruli.ins »»ught to prepare 
tluMiivlves to make their own contribution to the 
lormation of that opinion. In this work Mr. Srini- 
vasa Sastri has m.idc <i notable and worthy beginning. 
But it is desirable that his successors should occupy 
a somewhat dilTcrcnt position — that they should be 
able* to speak as exponents of the conclusions reached 
by Indian public opinion after earnest public discus- 
sion, and not ;is interpreters of India’s sub-conscious 
thought. 

It is a’so necessary tliat both India and Britain 
should think out what they w.int the future political 
ri'lation In-tween them to be. 


A Contrast Between British And 
Feudatory India. 

Bharat Sevaky the monthly journal 
published for the All-India Conference of 
Indian Christians, edited by Prof. S. C. 
Mukherji of Serampore College, has a notable 
editorial article with the above heading. In 
it we read ; 

Acc.Tding to an eminent Indian leader the gravest 


charge against tiic British rule was that it tended 
to prevent the full development and expression of 
Indian Manhood. Well, in a way the Indian States 
are even greater sinners in this resp^t, for the 
latitude of freedom allowed the subject in any of the 
provinces is denied in the States. This, therefore, 
far from olTcnding the Englishman ought rather to 
please him, for it is a compument to the British love 
of liberty, 'fhe States are autocratically governed 
and the political ideas of most of them would hardly 
do credit to the Eighteenth C'cntury. And yet, they 
arc tolerated by their subjects ! Yes, but one must 
never forget the fact that in a consideration of this 
cjuestion the Government of India stand to gain very 
little, fur it is believed that most of the States would 
h;ive advanced with the times but for the fact that 
they could not rise in importance being overshadowed 
by the mighty Government at Delhi, and hence they 
became indiflercnt for they lacked the chief stimulus 
of all Governments, the Impe of being politically 
poivcrful. Nor must it be forgotten that popular behef 
accredits the Resident as being the real ruler, and 
even though th.it is certainly an exaggerated view 
of the Resident's position and importance, it is well- 
known that the Indian Government guarantees to 
come to the rescue of any feudatory chief should his 
subjects rebel, while in return no measures of good 
government are insisted upon. It is natural in these 
circumstances that Indians should feel that whether 
in British India or in the h'cudatory Stales it is the 
British who rule and shape policy and that when 
an h'nglishman points out how much more tolerant 
the British are in the Provinces than the Indian 
Chiefs in the States, he is making much of a distinc- 
tion without dilTercncc, as Indians feel that if the 
Chiefs had not the sense of security born of the 
pledge of support of the Government of India, they 
would not have been so out of date in their methods 
of administritiim. 

According to the writer, there are two 
main causes for the great agitation that is 
sweeping over the British-ruled provinces of 
India to-day, while leaving the Indian States 
comparatively calm. 

Amon^^ the masses, the discontent is due to econo- 
mil' exploitation, and among the classes, to racial 
arrogance. 

There can be no question that in most cases 
British India is far more cR'iciently administered 
than the States are. Justice as between fellow- 
Indians is cheap, speedy and C()uitable. 

And yet, let an ollicial form British India visit 
the \ illagcs of a feudatory state. He will find that 
the. rustic says ''Maharaja ki j.ii’’, whenever he has 
a stroke of good luck ; he will find the villagers 
happy and contented and with suflicient to eat and 
drink, l ie will even get pure cow’s milk. And if it 
is known that he is from British India, he may 
receive strained respect not unmixed with fear. Let 
an official from Feudatory India visit the villages of 
a British India district. He will find the people 
bent, dejected, starved, and if they ever do have good 
fortune coming their way, they thank the gods, not 
the Government, for the boon, h^ood is scarce and 
dear. The villagers eat not what will nourish their 
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bodies ( it is too expensive for their slender means ) 
but what will somehow stifle the pangs of hunger. 
And if this district adjoins a feudatory state, of 
which they could therefore have some idea, and they 
know he hails from there, he will be warmly welcomed 
as if he was a Father of the village. 

In feudatory states with all their misgovernment 
they see to it that no one suffers from want of the 
common necessaries of existence. Provision is made 
to ensure that these are cheap and in abundance, 
and that every villager has enough. • The States 
know that it is not wise to "kill the goose that Lays 
the golden eggs." 

Then it is explained why there is no 
racial arrogance in the States. 

And again, in the States, all arc of Indian nation- 
ality and the question of racial arrogance cannot 
arise. To be capable of c^cisting it must have an 
extra-national existence, at least where one of the 
two races is concerned. This circumstance is in 
existence in British India, and does lead to bitterness. 
Though the brown bureaucrat may officially be more 
tyrannical, personally he dare not be as arrogant, for 
he is of the people, he is kept in check by the com- 
munity. The European, on the other hand, belongs 
to a foreign community which is exclusive and keeps 
to itself. None of its members has to fear social 
ostracism because of his individual attitude to the 
Indian. 

Thus it happens that with all the blessings of a 
benign administration, and in spite of the beneficent 
policy of "Pax Britannica", there is grave and deepen- 
ing discontent in British India. 

Buddhistic Research. 

The Mahabodhi and the United Dnddhist 
World thinks that 

Research scholarships enabling students for the 
study of Pali, Chinese, 'I'ibctan and Japanese in con- 
nection with the Indian Universities should be found- 
ed, and unmarried students should be selected from 
various parts of India who would bestow their t'mic in 
making researches in the field of I'uddhisni to And 
out the part played by Indian Buddhists in the civi- 
lization of the Asiatic races during the last 2, coo years. 
Pali texts should be printed in Devanagri characters 
together with the principal commentaries for the use 
of Indian scholars. A History of Indian Civilization 
has to be written from authentic sources, and the Pali 
texts would be a promising field to gather materials 
from for such a work. 

Indian Engineering. 

Mr. K. V. Vaze, I.C.E., states in the Vedic 
Magazine : 

Engineering philosophy consists of ten Sciences 
irrer> thirty-two Lores fk?nT and sixtyfour Arts 

nm. . 

On Engineering there are the following texts as 


far as I know and I would be glad if anybody is 
able to throw more light on the subject. Names of 
places where the books can be seen are noted 
in brackets. Other books 1 would like to see and 
copy if anybody has any. 

He gives a list of 130 Sanskrit works 
on engineering in the widest sense. 

Subordinate and Superior Postal 
Employees. 

Labour writes : — 

The Post Oflice of India was brought into being in 
1S54 and during the last 68 years it has made marvel- 
lous improvement. From a tiny mustard seed the 
Post Oflice has now developed into a huge and 
mighty tree with myriads of branches and thick and 
luxuriant foliage. No one, however, has yet attempt- 
cd to write a history of the life and conditions of the 
Post Oflice workers in India— the clerks, the sorters, 
the postmen, the overseers, the runners, and others 
during these years 68. They have all along been 
members of a very prosperous establishment, but did 
they ever share in its prosperity which they were in.,- 
trumental in building up with the sweat of their brow 

Only a few years ago the initial pay of a Postal 
clerk was Rs. 15 a month and his usual maximum pay 
Rs. 30. He used to spend from ten to twelve hours a 
day at the counter and was transferred at least thn'i* 
or four times during a year. Holidays he knew nunc 
and a considerable part of liis earnings was recovered 
from him in tines for paltiy mistakes. The rules of the 
C. S. U regarding privilege and casual leaves were 
almost a dead Icticr to him as he could seldom a\ail 
of them. In several cases men sutYcring from serious 
illness were not relieved in spite of repeated represen- 
tations until they were actually dead ! I'lie life of the 
postmen, runners and ether menials was iniidi 
harder. 

But look at the other picture for a moment, lluw 
did superior ofl'iccrs of the Department, the D. G.'s, 
P. M. G.’s and Deputy P. M. G.’s, Presidency Pust- 
m asters and others fare during these 68 years ! Did 
they share in the prosperity of the department ? W hy 
— yes. 'i'heir pay has now run into digits that would 
tempt the highest oflicersof even the richest countries, 
Their charges have been lightened su as tu make suinc 
of the posts almost sinecures. 


Germany’s Greetings to India. 

In February last, The Collegian reporlH, 
Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar delivered a 
lecture at* the University of Berlin on the 
world’s great classics through Indian eyes. 

On this occasion the lecturer was introduced by 
"Geheimrat" Professor Alois Brandi, the well known 
Shakespearean scholar of Germany. 

At the close of the address, which dealt with 
the universal, human values in the //fW, the 
Aeneid, the Divine Comedyt the Faerie 
U Etourdi, Fat 4 St and other classics, the lecturer 
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publicly asked by Professor Brandi to communicate 
the following message 'to India : 

*‘You miv assure the people of the East", said 
he in the midst of loud applause, "that we Westerns 
shall be modest in the future in our attitude to 
Oriental attainments. Mankind is one in spite of 
dilTerences. It is evident that Young India is not 
sleeping on a lotus leaf but embodies action and 
energy, l.et more messages like the present one 
come from the representatives of Indian culture 
with the same •logic and force and it will not be 
long before Europe revises her methods of study 
and scientific judgments." 


An American Martyr of Science. 

The Collegian quotes the following 
editorial note from the Nation of New 
York : 

“Through his death from yellow fever at Vera 
(!ruz, I)f. Howard B. Cross of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute takes his place among the heroes of science, for 
he has deliberately risked death as did Dr. Jesse W. 
La/car and Dr. Walter Reed, the two physicians who 
hy their courting death in Havana in 1897 established 
beyond question that the yellow fever germ was 
carried by certain species of mosquitoes. Those two 
p'lysicians voluntarily submitted to inoculation to 
prove the tliaory. Dr Cross, who went to Vera Cruz 
for the express purpose of combating tlie marsh and 
yellow fevers which curse that region^ contracted the 
latter disease two days after arriving at Tuxtcpec. 
The Rockefeller Institute declares that Dr. Cross 
gave his life willingly in order that one of the great 
plagues of humanity might be overcome and des- 
troyed." 


The Bengal Red-vented Bulbul. 

Mr. C. M, Inglis corrects, in the Agri- 
cuH. ral Journal of Indian the current 
notion that the Indian Bulbul is a singing 
bird. Says he : — 

With regard to their popular names which are so 
well known and firmly established that it is difficult 
to dislodge them from general use, many animals 
have acquired titles which are perhaps more descrip- 
tive lh*»n correct. Such, for example, are the "white 
ant", which is not an ant and not always white, :ind 
the "black beetle’’, which is not a beetle and not neces- 
sarily as black as the popular idea paints it. Many 
similar instances might be quoted and in this connec- 
tion it is difficult to resist the temptation to refer to 
*^jctionary which defined a lobster as "a little 
red fish which runs sideways" ; whereas of course 
a lobster is not a fish, it is not red until it has been 
boiled, and it does not run sideways. Owing to simi- 
lar confusion of ideas or terms the Indian Bulbuls 
have achieved a somewhat spurious reputation as ex- 
quisite birds of song. Both in Eastern and in 
European poetry the Bulbul is frequently referred to 
a delightful singing bird, and the dweller in India 
"lay well wonder why the Indian Bulbul does not live 
'‘P ‘0 its reputation. The fact seems to be that Indian 
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Bulbul is not the same bird as the Bulbul referred to 
in Persian poetry as the lover of the rose and which 
is really a nightingale. Our Indian Bulbuls have 
cheerful notes but they arc not exactly nightingales. 

'fhe Bulbul is, on the whole, helpful to 
gardeners and farmers. 

The late C. W. Mason investigated the sto’mach- 
contents of thirty-seven birds at Pusa and found them 
to contain 129 insects, of which 96 were classed as 
injurious and .30 as of neutral value. At Earidpur, in 
Bengal, this*bird has been noted as committing “great 
havoc in gardens amongst tomatos and chillies, the 
red colour of which seems to attract them." Bulbuls 
sometimes do some damage by attacking fruits in 
gardens and orchards, but the good done by destroy- 
ing insects throughout the whole year must be offset 
against this. 


Nitrogen Losses from Dung 
and Urine. 

In the same journal Mr. N. V. Joshi thus 
sums up the results of studies in methods to 
prevent nitrogen losses from dung and 
urine during storage. 

1 . The losses of nitrogen from cattle dung when 
stored separately arc small under both aerobic or an- 
aerobic conditions of storage. 

2. In the case of urine great amounts of nitrogen 
arc lost under aerobic conditions, while under anaero- 
bic conditions the los-ses arc negligible. 

3. Covering the surface of the urine with a layer 
of some kind of oil, such as kerosene, mustard or coco- 
nut, brings about the necessary anaerobic conditions 
and this m^'thod has proved effective in preventing 
losses of nitrogen from the urine. 

4. Amor.g several substances tried to prevent loss- 
es of nitrogen from urine occurring under aerobic 
conditions of storage, sulphuric ac>d, superphosphate 
and formalin have proved effective but their cost is 
expected to be prohibitive in practice. 

5. Very great losses of nitrogen have been observ- 
ed when straw and soil were used as absorbents for 
urine. These absorbents would therefore not prove 
of value in conserving the nitrogen of the urine. 

6. Since greater losses of nitrogen occur in the mix- 
ture of cattle dung :»nd urine, it is advisable to store 
cattle dung and urine in separate pits instead of follow- 
ing the prevalent practice of mixing them in storage. 

Caste-Consciousness and Colour 
Prejudice. 

Prahuddha Bharata for July gives the 
English translation of a Bengali letter written 
by Vivekananda to a brother-disciple, extracts 
from which are made below. 

Now-a-days we hear it from the lips of people 
of all castes in India that they are all full-bfooded 
Aryans— only there is some difference of opinion 
amongst them about tlio exact percentage of Aryan 
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blood in their veins, some claiming to have the full 
measure of it, while others may have one ounce more 
or less than another. And it is also reported that 
they and the English race belong to the same stock — 
that they are cousin-german to each other, and that 
they arc not natives And thej^ have come to this 
country out of humanitarian principle >. Their religion 
is also of the same pattern as that of the English ! 
And their forefathers looked just like the English, 
only living under the tropical sun of India they 
have turned black I * * • 

All modern races have sprung from an admix- 
ture of different races. 

It is not a generally accepted theory in the 
West that a warm country produces dark com- 
plexion and a cold country white complexion. Many 
are of opinion that the existing shades between 
black and white have been the outcome of a fusion 
of races. * * * 

The little tendency that remained in me for taking 
to European ways vanished, thanks to the Americans. 

Once I was burning with hunger, and went in- 
to a restaurant and asked for a particular thing, 
whereupon the man said, '‘We do not stock it?' 
‘‘Why, it is there." “Well, my good man, in plain 
language it means there is no place here for you 
to sit and take your meal." “And why ? ' “Because 
nobody will cat on the same table with you, for he 
will be outcasted. ' Then America began to look 
agreeable to me, somewhat like my own caste-ridden 
country. 

Out with these difTercnces of white and black, 
and this nicety about the proportion of Aryan blood 
among the 'natives’ ! How awkward it looks for 
slaves to be over-fastidious alx>ut their pedigree ! 
The excesses about caste distinctions, obtain most 
among peoples who are least honoured among man- 
kind. 


Vivekananda on the Lascars. 

The same monthly quotes the following 
from Vivekananda’s Memoirs of European 
Travel, 1899 : — 

Seeing these Bengali lascars, coalmen, servants 
and boys at work, the feeling of despair with regard 
to my countrymen which I had was much abated. 
How they are slowly developing their manhood, 
with a strong physique,— how fearless yet docile ! 
The cringing, sycophant attitude common to 'natives' 
even the sweepers do not possess — what a trans- 
formation ! 

The Indian lascars do excellent work, without 
murmur, and go on a quarter of a Europe*an sailor’s 
pay. This has dissatisfied many in England, especi- 
ally as many Europeans are losing their living there- 
by. They sometimes set up an agitation. Tiaving 
nothing else to say against them— for the lascars are 
smarter In work than Europeans — ^they only complain 
that in rough weather when the ship is in danger 
they lose all courage. Good God ! fn actual circum- 
stances, that infamy is found to be baseless. In times 
of danger, the European sailors sometimes drink 
freely through fear, and make themselves stupid and 
out of use, Indian sailors never take a drop of liquor 


in their life, and up to now, not one of them has ever 
shown cowardice in times of great danger. 

Trained Teachers Not Encouraged 
in U. P. 

U, P, Education for August complains ; 

New men with no training or teaching experience 
are being recruited for the Intermediate colleges. 
We are told that with better emoluments to offer 
the department Is securing the services of better 
class of teachers. We have no quarrel on this 
point, nor will a true friend of education have 
any. What we would like to urge upon the atten- 
tion of the authorities is that a certain percentage 
of these .appointments be reserved for the trained 
graduates who have put in meritorious service. 
Or else, where is the stimulus for good work ■’ 


Self-reliance and Spiritual 
Progress. 

Mr. C. Jinirajaclasa’s .•^hort article on self- 
reliance in The Mahinda College Magazine 
is worth perusal. In his opinion, 

By the very nature of the Buddhist conception, 
the more a man relies on himself to gain wisdom 
direct, the more he secs tlie problem of life clearer. 
It is a significant fact that, in the Buddhist tradition, 
all who dominate their lower natures by the develop- 
ments of will-power become at the same time more 
.and more full of aompassion towards those round 
them. The highest will and the fullest compas.sion 
are as object and image. Everyone, therefore, who 
lives the life proclaimed by the Lord Buddha, and 
frees himself fmm his fetters by the exercise of iiis 
own will, in that very process develops an intense 
compassion which kills out the self-centred stand- 
point of personal evolution. Hence comes the seem- 
ing contradiction in Buddhist ideals that the man who 
has sought Nirvana, when he is actually at its thresli- 
old, renounces Nirvana, in order to help .all liis 
fellow-men to come to that threshold. 

The injunction to the Buddhist then to hasten hi<i 
evolution is not in reality tlwat he may “save his own 
soul,’’ but rather that he may be one more Saviour of 
humanity. 

It is said by a French thinker that to understand 
is to pardon. That great truth is carried many step-J 
further by the I.ord Buddha in the teaching that to 
understand is to love and save. That is the reason 
that He, who toiled through hundreds of lives to save 
humanity, achieved, with his Buddhahood, both 
Supreme Wisdom and divinest compassion. For he 
who sees truly sees with compassion, 'and to him the 
realisation of his highest will-power is only in oroor 
to dedicate it to the service of his fellow-men. I he 
man who has come to a true r^Usation of his own 
powers cannot ever think of utilising those 
for the purpose of his own self. For he comes t 
that most fascinating of mysteries that, when 
realises his true s9f, he knows it as the One bei 
all that lives. 
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Courage. 

Sir Michael Sadler’s munthly letter to 
Indian Education is devoted in the July 
number to ‘‘Courage” in great part. 

The arresling* incident in this month's education 
in Britain is Sir James Barrie's address as Rector 
of the University of St, Andrews. The red-j;^owned 
underjfraduates give a thrilling welcome to the 
creator of Peter Pan. 'I'he migician wove his 
spell over them in a discourse which was moving 
and whimsical. Its .subject was courage— ‘the lovely 
virtue. Courage is the thing. All goes if courage 
goes. Be not merely courageous but light-hearted, 
iilso gay.’ 

From his pocket he drew some filmy sheets. 
On them in the Antarctic ice Captain Scott had 
written a last message to his friend. "We are 
pegging out,” the letter ran, “in the very com- 
fortless spot. Hoping this may be found and 
sent to you, I write you a word of farewell. 1 
want you to. think well of me and my end. Good- 
bye. 1 am not at all afraid of the end, but s id 
t»*i miss many a simple pleasure which I had plin- 
ned fur the future in our long marches. \Vc are 
in a desperate state, feet frozen, etc., no fuel and 
a long way from food, but it would do your heart 
good to be in our tent, to hear our songs and 
our cheery c mversation.’’ fhere ended the first 
part of the message. In words hard to read it 
continued : “Later. We are very near the end. 
\\’e did intend to finish ourselves when things 
proved like this, but we have decided to die 
naturally without.” 

Courage is the badge of strength. The young 
in spirit are those who Inve courage. The young. 
Sir James Harrie went on to say, have to play 
a great part in the re-making of a .shattered world. 
“Youth have for too long left e.xclusively in the 
hands of their Betters the decisions in national 
matters that arc more vital to them than to us 
who arc old. Things about the next war for 
exan pie, and why the last one even had a begin- 
ing. A time has arrived for Youth to demand 
a partnership. To gain courage is what you come 
to the University for.” 

riiis strikes a note dilferent from what 
our youth are told here. 


“Shama’a,* 

S/iama'*a for April and July gives a re- 
production from an old painting depicting a 
game of polo played by some princesses of 
India. Apart from the artistic qualities of the 
picture, it has a historical value showing 
that Indian women of old played this 
“manly’* game and this was in part the reason 
'vhy they could be heroic themselves and also 
the mothers of hero 



The National Value of Art. 

Sri Aurobindo Ghose’.s article on the 
national value of art in Shama^a is a contri- 
bution of outstanding importance and value. 
Owing to the inclusive and comprehensive 
character of the writer’s thinking and style, 
his production are diflficult to summarise. But 
it is hoped that the following extracts will be 
found to give some idea of the article : — 
There i.s a tendency in modern times to depreciate 
the value of tlic beautiful and overstress the value of 
the niseful, a tendency curbed in Europe by the im- 
perious insistence of an age-long tradition of culture 
and generous training of the msthetic perceptions ; 
hut in India, where wc have been cut olT by a mer- 
cenary and soulless education from all our ancient 
roots of culture and tradition, it is corrected only hy 
the stress of imagination, emotion and spiritual dcli- 
c icy, submerged but not yet destroyed, in* the tem- 
perament of the people. The value attached by the 
ancients to music, art and poetry have become almost 
unintelligible to a i :igc bent on depriving life of its 
meaning by turning earth into a sort ot glorified 
ant-heap or beehive and confu.sing the lowest, though 
most I'rimiry in necessity, of the means of human 
progress with the aim of this great evolutionary pro- 
cess. Tlie first and lowest necessity of the race i.s that 
of sell-preservatioo in the body by a suHicient supply 
and ecjuablc distribution of food, shelter and raiment. 
A few rise higlicr and satisfy larger wants. Tkese 
arc tiie wants of the vital instincts, called in our 
philosophy the (frana-koshf which go beyond and 
dominate the mere animal w.ints, simple, coarse and 
undiscriminaling, shared by us with the lower creation. 
It is these vital wants, the hunger for wealth, luxury, 
beautiful women, rich foods and drinks, which dis- 
turbed the first low but perfect economy of society 
and made the institution of private property,- with its 
huge train of evils, inequality, injustice, violence, 
fraud, civil commotion andJiatred, class selfishness, 
family selfishness and personal selfishness, an inevi- 
table necessity of human progress. The Mother of 
All works through evil as well as good, and through 
temporary evil she brings about a better and lasting 
good. These disturbances were complicated by the 
heightening of the primitive animal emotions into 
more intense and complex form.><. Love, hatred, 
vindictiveness, anger, attachment, jealousy and the 
host of similar passions, — the chifia or mind-stuff 
suffused by the vital wants of the prana, that which 
the Europeans call the heart — ceased to be communal 
in their application and, as personal wants, clamoured 
for separate satisfaction. '1 hesc primary wants and 
necessities have to be satisfied and satisfied universally 
or, society becomes diseased and states convulsed 
with sedition and revolution. 

The whole of humanity now demands not merely 
the satisfaction of the body, the anna, but the satis- 
faction also of the and the f/t//^a,^he vital and 

emotional desiies. Wealth, luxury, enjoyment for 
oneself and those dear to us, participation m the satis- 
faction of national wealth, pride, lordship, rivalry, war, 
alliance, peace, once the privilege of the few, the higher 
classes ot prince, burgess, and noble arc now claimed 
by all humanity. It is this claim that arose, red with 
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fury and blinded with blood, in the French Revolution. 
This is Democracy, this Socialism, this Anarchism ; 
and, however fiercely the privileged and propertied 
classes may rage, curse and denounce these forerun- 
ners of Demogorgon, they can only temporarily resist. 
Their interests may be hoary and venerable with the 
sanction of the ages, but the future is mightier than 
the past and evolution proceeds relentlessly in its 
course trampling to pieces- all that it no lunger needs. 
Those who fight against her fight against the will 
of God, against a decree written (pom of old, and are 
already defeated and slain in the kamn jagat, the 
world of types and causes, where Nature fixes every- 
thing before she works it out in the visible world. 
Nihatah purvameva. 

The mass of humanity has not risen beyond the 
bodily needs, the vital desires, the emotions and the 
current of thought -sensations created by these lower 
strata. This current of thought-sensations is called 
in Hindu Philosophy tlie nunias or mind, it is the 
highest to which all but a few of the animals can 
rise ; and it is the higlicst function that the mass of 
mankind has thorouglily perfected. Beyond the 
manas is the biiddhi, or thought proper, which, when 
perfected, is independent of the dcsiros, the claims of 
the body and the interference of the emotions. But 
only a minority of men have developed this organ, 
much less perfected it. Only developed Yogins have 
^. vishuddha biiddhi, a thought-organ cleared of the 
interference of the lower str.ita by chitta^shtiddhi or 
purification of the chiita, the mind-*stiilT, from the 
prana full of animal, vital and emotional disturbances. 
VVith most men the buddhi is full of manas and the 
tf tanas of the lower strata. 

Above the buddhi arc other faculties which .are 
now broadly included in the term spirituality. This 
body of faculties is still rarer and more imperfectly 
developed even in the highest than the thought-organ. 
Most men mistake intclhKrtuulity, imaginative inspir- 
ation or Emotional fervour for spirituality, but this is 
a much higher function, the highest of all, of which 
all the others are coverings and veils. Meanwhile the 
thought is the highest man has really .attained and 
it is by the thought that the old srxriety has been 
broken down. And the tl'.ought is composed of two 
separate sides, judgment or reason and imagination, 
both of which are necessary to perfect ideation. It is 
by science, philosophy and criticism on the one side, 
by art, poetry and idealism on the other that the old 
state of humanity his been undermined and is now 
collapsing, and the foundations have been laid for 
the new. Of these science, philosophy and criticism 
have established their use to the mass of humanity 
by minister>ng to the luxury, comfort and convenience 
which all men desire and arming them with justifi- 
cation in the confused struggle of passions, interests, 
cravings and aspirations which are now working ^ith 
solvent and corrosive effect throughout the world. 
The value of the other side, more subtle and profound 
has been clouded to the mass of men by the less visible 
and sensational character of its workings. 

A purely scientific education tends to make a man 
keen and clear-sighted within certain limits, but narrow, 
hard and cold. A cultivated eye without a cultivated 
spirit makes by no means the highest type of man. 
It is precisely the cultivation of the spirit that is 
the objector what is well called a liberal education 


and the pursuits best calculated to cultivate the 
growth of the spirit a e language, literature, ilie 
aits, music, printing, sculpture or the study of these, 
philosophy, religion, history, the study and under- 
standing of mm through his works and of Nature 
and man through the interpretative* as well as through 
the analytic faculties. These arc the pursuits which 
belong to the intellectual activities of the right hand, 
and while the importance of most of these will be 
acknowledged, there is a tendency to ignore Art and 
Poetry as mere refinements, luxuries of the rich and 
leisurely rather than things that are necessary to 
the mass of men or useful to life. This is largely 
due to the misuse of these great instruments by the 
luxurious few w'ho held the world and its good things 
in their hands in the intermediate period of human 
progress. But the lesthetic faculties entering into 
the enjoyment of the world and ‘ the satisfaction uf 
the vital instincts, th(> love of the beautiful in men 
and women, in food, in things, in articles of use and 
articles of pleasure, have done more than anything 
else to raise man from the beast, to refine and purge 
his passions, to ennoble his emotions' and to lend 
him up through the heart and the imaginations to 
the state of the intellcctu.al man. That which Ins 
helped man upward, must he preserved in order that 
he may nut sink below the level he has attained, h'oi 
man intellectually developed, mighty in scientific 
knowledge and the mastery of gross and 'subtle 
Nature, using the elements as his servants and tlx- 
world as his foot stool, but undeveloped in heart and 
spirit, becomes only an inferior kind of Asura using 
the powers of a demigod to satisfy the nature of an 
animal. According to dim traditions and memories 
of the old world, of such a nature was the civi isation 
of old Atlantis, submerged beneath the ocean when 
its greatness and its wickedness became too heavy 
a load for the earth to bear, and our own legend:^ '»f 
the Asuras represent a similar consciousness ol a 
great but abortive development in humanity. 

The first and lowest use of Art is the purely a stlie- 
tic, the second is the intellectual or educative, the third 
and the highest spiritual. By speaking ol the .rsthctic 
use as the lowest, we do not wish to wish to imply 
that it is nut of immense value to humanity hut 
simply to assign to it its comparative v^duc in relation 
to its higher uses. The icsthclic is of immense imixir- 
tance and until it has done its work, mankind is not 
really fitted to make full use of Art on the higher 
planes of human development. Aristotle assigns a 
high value to tragedy because of its purifying force. 
It puttiics by beauty. The bcauiiful and the good 
are held by many thinkers to Ije the same and, though 
the idea may be wrongly stated, it is, when put from 
the right standpoint, not only a truth but the funda- 
mental truth of existence. Aced^ding to our own 
philosophy the whole world came out of anandu and 
returns into ananda^ and the triple term in which 
ananda may be stated is Joy, Love, Peauty. To see 
divine beauty in the whole world, man, life, nature, 
to love that which wc have seen and to have pure 
unalloyed bliss in that love and that beauty is the 
appointed road by which mankind atf a race 
climb to God. That is the reaching to 
through Avidya, to the One pure and Divine tjiwuK” 
the manifold manifestation of Him, of which tiie 
Upanishad repeatedly speaks. i ut tlie bliss must ue 
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pure and unalloyed by self-r^arding emotions, un- 
alloyed by pain and evil I'he sense of good and bad, 
l>eautiful and unbeautiful, which afflicts our under- 
btandiiig and our senses, must be replaced by akhanda 
rasih undifferentiated and unabridged delight in the 
delightfulness of things, before the highest can be 
reached. On the way to this go;.l full use must be 
made of the lower and abridged sense of beauty 
which seeks to replace the less beautiful . by the more, 
ihc lower by the higher, the mean by the noble. 


Water Power in India. 

The Indian and Eastern Engineer for 
August contains a finely illustrated article on 
the electric power scheme at the Gokak FalL>. 
The introductory paragraph, quoted below, 
dwells on the value of water power and the 
need of speedily harnessing it. 

In these days, when India is seeking to develop 
with the greatest speed possible her industrial libs 
the question of harnessing the water pmi-er is one 
ol the most important problems to be faced. While 
we d'l not know whether further research will 
I c veal new coalfields, etc., wc know that for the 
present, tlie industrial magnates will have to look 
in other directions than the co:d supply for their 
mutive power. India is far behind many Kiiropean 
countries and An erica, in her plans for making the 
best use of her water supply for power purpo.ses, 
ihougli she has highly developed her irrigation 
.lystein. There arc several large successful electrical 
sthemes, and there is a prospect of a rapid develop 
ment in several parts of India. Wherever there is 
a fall of water of considerable lieight, investigations 
arc being made as to the best plan by which the 
|x>wer can be utilised There is always a natural 
anxiety on the part of those who are concerned 
about the preservation of the beauty spots of the 
country lest, in harnessing these falls, the landscape 
sliou'i be completely spoiled. In some cases the 
harnessing the power of water has led to the destruc- 
tion of the natural beauty, as for instance, the beauti- 
ful fall at Kateri, in the Nilgiri Hills, commandeered 
for running the great Cordite Works. On the other 
hand, there are scliemes which do not afFe..t the land- 
scape at all, at least as far .as the actual falls arc 
concerned. 

Feeling and Lines in Fainting. 

Dr. Abanindranath 'lagore writes in 
Rupam : 

I low feeling, can determine the character of the 
lines is well shown in the drawings of the Mother by 
Miss Santa Devi (PI N, Fig. A), Miss Kiran 
(No. 198) and Miss Mrinal (No. 197), in all of which 
the firmness, sweetness and patience of the mother arc 
made manifest by their firm and graceful line work. 
1 he obverse is to be seen in Master Nabendranath 
Tagore’s "Nabob” where the riotous lines of the 
orawing speak to the ungainliness and indiscipline 

the character portrayed. Here, more correct 


drawing would have failed of its object. Thus can 
both good and bud draftsmanship he made to serve 
the artist's purposed 


Works of Lady Artists at the Last 
Exhibition of the Society of 
Oriental Art. 

T'lie editor of Rupam thus speaks of the 
works of lady-artists exhibited at the last 
annual exhibition of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art : — 

One of the interesting features of this year's show 
was the contributions made by many lady-artists, 
ol whom the works of Santa Devi, Basanti Devi, 
and Gauri Devi deserve special mention. The latter's 
“Ashoka Mower” ( fig. i,' PI. II ) and "Winter'' dis- 
played surprising (jualities which one is accustomed 
to look for in the works of modern French artists. 
Santa Devi exhibited a number of sketches which 
were of considerable promise. Her "Clouds'' revealed 
a mature sense of mass and spacing which was 
unexpected in tlie w'ork of a new student. 


Indian Mercantile Marine. 

The following observations of Mr. L. X. 
Govindarajan in Every mans Revine on an 
Indian mercantile marine deserve attention : 

Every country riglitly or wrongly holds that a 
large merchant Hect is indispensable both to its 
cconomccal development and political power. The 
famous remark once made by the Kaiser, William 
the Second, The future of Germany is in the sea,' 
is but the expression of a feeling shared by all civi- 
lised governments. Even from the point of view of 
n;itional defence it is held that a navy can recruit its 
personnel only ift here be a nursery of professional 
s lilors. Further national industries find in the display 
of the national flag a very effective advertisement in 
foreign ports, 'i'lic possession of a strong commercial 
ffeet confers on a country the privilege and power to 
fashion her commercial policy to suit her own indus- 
tri;d ends. Otherwise the advantage which a country 
might have secured by a policy of protection, she will 
have to forfeit by paying heavy frciglit. 

Even if a large mercantile marine be not indis- 
pcns.’iblc to the gre.'itness or prosperity of a nation, it 
is certain that ; maritime transport is a lucrative 
industry. Consequently a country like Holland of 
tiic former times and England of to-day that transports 
the goods of all other countries will derive immense 
profit therefrom, but those nations that apply to 
foreigners to transport their products must pay a 
heavy price for the service, "hrance has to pay over 
d* million pounds annually to foreign shipowners, 
while England which transports over two-thirds of 
tonnage of the whole world and builds ships for all 
nations gets an annual income of So million pounds.” 

But unfortunately the bulk of the carrying trade 
with India is done by English and foreign ships. 
Vessels belonging to India herself have practical 
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no share in Indian shipping. Over seventy-five per 
cent of the Indian transport industry is done by 
British vessels alone; while more than 1500 vessels 
mainly from J-ipan, Norway and Holland enter and 
leave Indian ports, v^essels belonging to foreign 
countries are obtaining an increasing proportion of 
Ind'a’s carrying trade and the Government of those 
countries pay large subsidies for encouraging naviga- 
tion, ship-building and extension of steamship rout^^s. 
If India can tran-port her imports and exports in 
her own steamers she will save Rupees thirty crores 
a year in freight and will give employment to thou- 


sands of Indian workmen. The traditions of tlm 
people ensure the success of indigenous shipping and 
the requirements of economic progress demand 
development in this direction. 

In ancient times the Indians excelled in the art of 
constructing vessels and the Hindus can in this res- 
pect still offer models to Kurope. The Knglish, very 
attentive to everything related to naval architecture^ 
have borrowed from the Hindus many impr()vemeni>>' 
which they have adapted with success. The! Indian 
vessels have both elegance and utility and were 
models of patience and fine workmanship. 


THE THREATS OF LORD NORTHCLIFFE AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE 


I N every country in the civili/ed world there 
are certain laws relating to the govern- 
* inent which are recognized to be funda- 
mental and unchangeable. To British journa- 
lists or politicians such laws do exist in their 
own country, but when India is concerned 
every person is at liberty to assail any insti- 
tution and hurl anathemas on the politicians, 
who dare in any manner offend the suscep- 
tibilities of the Britishers. 

The Tinies^ on the 22nd .March 1922, 
sought to castigate the members of the 
Indian Legislative Council for daring to criti- 
cize the Budget then introduced in the Legis- 
lative Assembly and for voting for reduction 
of the budget by about 6 million pounds. The 
attitude of the members of the Legislative 
Assembly, it observed, had “probably made it 
necessary for Great Britain to reconsider the 
whole, working of the constitutional reforms 
in India." Whether it was warranted for a 
newspaper, without the sanction of the British 
Cabinet or Parliament, to launch such vitrio- 
lic attack on the so called modern Magna 
Cliarta or fundamental law regulating the 
future relationship between Great Britain 
and India it has yet to be established. In 
India such attack would bring instantly an 
editor within the clutches of the Indian Penal 
Code for attempting to create disaffection or 
bringing the administration into contempt.* 

« It will be remembered that Lord Cur/on during his 
vicrroyalty endeavoured to interpret Queen Victoria's 
proclamation of 1858 conferring equal rights of citizen- 
ship ^upon the Indian people as conditional upon 
their good behaviour, etc. 


The Prime Minister on the 2nd August 
unde a speech ostensibly to allay the dismay 
manifested in the ranks of the Indian Civili- 
ans as a result of the critical spirit brought 
into existence by the foundation of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and thus dragging them out 
from their desks into limelight. 

It is human that no autocrat or bureaucTcal 
who has ruled according to his whims or 
caprices for generations is likely to tolerate 
the modern spirit of criticism and the conse- 
qutml necessity of one’s actions being dis- 
cussed in the open and free atmosphere of 
Delhi and, by irony of fate, by the rulevi. 1 he 
Prime Minister fell into many fallacies when 
he attributed the dwindling number of roni- 
petitors in Great Britain to the want of re- 
gard shown to their material welfare in India, 
when the real cause was to be found in tlie 
great War which depleted the Schools, Uni- 
versities and Inns of Courts of the ever-re- 
curring recruits. Their attention had been 
diverted to other channels, whereby com- 
missions in the Army, Navy and Air force 
and lucrative posts could be secured before 
leaving schools. Those halcyon day.s arc 
over- and the monotonous drudgery of life has 
begun. The minds of youths were out of 
their moorings. Fortunately for India her 
promising and intelligent youths were un- 
affected by this calamitous war, which devas- 
tated the world. Those members of Parlia- 
ment who participated in the debate on this 
occasion were startled by the spectre of a 
Civil Service not receiving support and en- 
couragement at home and their material 
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welfare not being sufficiently cared for by 
their countrymen. 

The revenue of Great Britain being 
1, 2 1 6, 650, 000, ordinary civilians who have 
not reached the topmost rung of the ladder 
on retiring from service draw a pension of not 
more than £500 a year, or £ 6 no ; whereas 
India, a poor country with a revenue of about 

23,258,000, pays an annual pension of 
£1000 a year to a civilian. There is no doubt 
that the Indian Civil Service, in view of the 
resources of the country, is paid higher than 
in any country in the world. The system is 
iron cast and not elastic and to unimagi- 
native people the perpetuation of this evil 
is a necessity. Not only America but the 
whole world looks aghast when in the 20th 
Century artificial barriers are raised by alien 
rulers to keep the natives of the country 
out of the positions legitimately due to them 
as their birthright by reason of merit and 
character and not race superiority or colour. 

I'rom i860 when a Special Committee 
of the India Office made its recommenda- 
tions to the (iovernment of India, and again 
when Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was instrumen- 
tal in having the House of Commons adopt 
a resolution to hold simultaneous examina- 
tions for the Indian Civil Service both in 
England and India, to the passing of Govern- 


ment of India Act 1919, nearly 59 years have 
elapsed, and, still at the present day tthe 
gradual infusion of the Indian element in he 
service of the country is loathed and resen ed 
as dire ruin of the British rule and prestige. - 

Mr. Lloyd George anticipates a great 
danger looming ahead when the general elec- 
tions take place eighteen months hence and 
apprehends that the conservative or moderate 
element at present pervading the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State may be 
swamped by the Nationalist onrush. Lord 
Northcliffe, on the other hand, expressed un- 
speakable aversion for the present members 
of the Assembly and he chastises their 
audacity in not bowing their heads and 
nodding assent without challenge or con- 
tradiction to every measure however harmful 
to the interests of the country. 

How to reconcile these opinions is a great 
problem of the day. 

The future alone can tell whether the 
King of the newspapers over 40 in number 
singing the same tune was right in his pro- 
phecy, or the modern British dictator who 
is at present at the helm of the State. 

K. Dai.gado. 

London. 



By the Courtesy of the Artist. 
Mr. Sarada Char«i 
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NOTES 


‘‘The Genuine Wild-beaat Breed.” 

The trial of Gunners Eaton and Stevens 
of the 13th Battery, Royal Field Artillery^ 
before the Chief Justice of Allahabad and 
a jury on the 26th July last on a charge 
of murdering Metha, a chowkidar, ended 
in a unanimous verdict of guilty on Eaton 
with a recommendation for mercy on the 
ground of youth and want of premeditation. 
And a week ago the death sentence passed on 
Gunner Eaton was commuted to penal servF 
tude for life by the Governor in Council in 
view of the jury’s strong recommendation for 
mercy, which was forwarded to the Governor 
by the Chief Justice. The following extract 
from the report of the proceedings publish- 
ed in the Statesman gives the facts in a 
nutshell : 

The Government Advocate tlicn tendered the 
statements made by the accused in the Lower Court. 
These showed that they’ were drinking on the night 
in question. On leaving the canteen Eaton said, 
"Let’s do some one in”, and rushing into the verandah 
of the tailor's shop fisted and kicked the chowkidar. 
Later on he said, "Let’s finish him ofT", and rushed 
towards the ciiowkidar with a jack-knife. Stevens 
and Spellanc struggled to prevent him but failed. 
Coming out Eaton said, "Let’s do away with him, as 
dead men tell no tales." The accused dragged the 
man to the well and Eaton puslicd him" 

It is difHcuU to analyse the complex 
feelings which agitate the breast of a mild 
Hindu on reading the above. There is 
first the natural desire of revenge, which 
demands blood for blood and is, in the 
words of Bacon, a kind of wild justice, followed 
by the misgiving, bordering almost on convic- 
tion, and deriving support from numerous 
similar instances in . the past that justice 
might not be done, as it has not been in the pre- 
sent case, too ; next comes the shock of finding 
a recommendation for mercy coupled with the 
verdict even in such a case of undi luted bar- 
barity, accepted, intensified by the recollection 
of the contrast afforded by the punishments 
apt to be inflicted on Indians in circumstances 
which considerably mitigate the heinousness 
of the offence ; then there is the humiliation 
of a subject race which can only look help- 


lessly on at these exhibitions of utter ron- 
tempt for Indian life on the part of individuals 
belonging to the army, on which the Indian 
taxpayer has to devote more than half the 
public revenues for his protection from internal 
and external aggression ; and the burning sense 
of shame at the emasculation and disarmament 
of the people which so cows down the immor- 
tal spirit within as to render it incapable of 
effective resistance even when life itself is at 
stake, and encourages the repetition of surh 
crimes. But above and beyond all these 
surging emotions is the overmastering sense 
of the appalling and wanton brutality of the 
man, who can, for the mere fun of the thing, 
conceive the idea of 'doing some one in’ and 
‘ finishing him off’. The very conception that 
there can be any fun in doing an inoffensive 
man to death and in the mere act of killing 
for killing's sake, is so preposterous and 
foreign to us, with traditions of ahimsa going 
back to hoary antiquity humanising our 
passions, and making violence and bloodthirs- 
tiness repugnant to our senses, that we can 
confidently assert that among all the teeming 
millions of India in whom the Aryan civiliza- 
tion has had time to take root, there will not 
be found a single man, however much he may 
be the worse for drink, who can be actuated 
to such a deed by such a motive. His whole 
nature would recoil with horror at the thought 
of murder as a means of enjoying oneself or 
of whiling away an idle hour. It is by deeds 
and motives such as these, which usually lie 
in the background of consciousness and are 
dragged into light by the stimulation of drink, 
that we may take the measure of the immense 
distance that still separates European civiliza- 
tion from our own in certain aspects on the 
moral and spiritual plane. The impress 
which H)uropean civilization as a whole has 
left on the minds and passions of the lower 
classes of the West makes possible the irrup- 
tion of monsters of the type of Gunner Eaton; 
the impress which our civilization has 
stamped on the lowest classes in India ma^es 
such a demoniacal bloodhound unthinkable- 
The lower classes form, by far, the majority 
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in both the orient and the Occident, and 
it takes the leading tendencies of a parti- 
cular type of life a long time to penetrate 
into the mind and emerge as dominating 
liabits of thought and action, thus helping 
the evolution of a higher and nolJler form 
of civilization and its gradual dis«iemination 
among the masses. For the lover of 
humanity, who would unite the Hast and 
the We.st in a silken bond of love, it is 
infinitely sad to reflect that the twenty 
centuries which have elapsed since Christ 
sacrificed himself at Calvary have not 
proved long enough to civilize the masses 
of Europe to the extent of placing them 
on a level with the East in kindliness of 
disposition. VVe would fain do Gunner 
Eaton the justice to think that the motive 
which impelled him to do the foul deed 
was unconnected with the race of his 
victim and that he did not consider an 
Indian as subhuman and beyond the pale of 
whatever remnants of the moral sense 
might still glimmer in his consciousness. 
In that case the conclu.sion is irresistible 
that the type which still persists among 
the Western proletariats is the type of 
the Yorkshire boors of whom Hrowniug 
says : — 

**Harsh and tierce of word, rough and 

snv.igo of deed, 

H ited or feared the most - who knows ‘Ne- 
ttie genuine wild<bcast breed 

though even then we must add that the com- 
pare in implied is unfair to the wild beasts, 
for they do not get drunk and kill their kin 
for the sake of fun. 

Fall of Vijaynagar. 

in his translation of Ferishfa 
( ii. 414 ) gives Friday, 20th Jamadi-us-sani 
972 A, H. — 25 January, 1556, as the date 
of the battle of Talikota, where the empire 
of Vijaynagar fell. As Briggs’s conversion 
of the Hijera date is wrong, Sewell ( p. 
200 ) has corrected it to Tuesday, 23rd 
January, 1565, which Vincent Smith ( Oxford 
History^ p. 294 ) accepts. 

Now, both these dates are wrong. 
Ferishta is a mere compiler and not an 
original authority. His source, the older 
history Burhan-i-masir ( India Oftice Library 
MS. transcribed for me ), definitely states 
that the battle was fought on Friday the 
second of Jamadi-us-sani, 972, which cor- 
responds to Friday, 5th January, 1565. In 


a subsequent passage the Burhan quotes 
the contemporary chronogram Ek-az^avswal 
Jamadi-us-sani as giving both the day of 
the month and ( by the ahjad calculation ) 
the year of the battle. [ (ri) One day after . 
the 1st of Jamadi-us-sani. [ft) Deduct the 
numerical value of ek from the numerical 
value of amval Jamadi-us-sani and you 
get 972. ] So, there can be no doubt 
that life date was the second of the month. 

• The mistake of Briggs or Ferishta may 
be explained by supposing that either a 
zero was put after 2, in dating the battle, 
or the date of the march of the Muslim 
confederacy against Vijaynagar from the 
plains outside Bijapur, namely 20th Jamadi- 
\^\-awv)al^ ( Briggs, ii. 126 ) was carelessly 
considered to be the day of the battle 
in the next month or Jamadi-us-.r/7»/. The 
passage corresponding to Briggs, ii. 414, 
does not occur in the Lucknow edition of 
Ferishta’s Persian text. 

J. Sarkar, 

Student Life in Central Europe. 

Student life has always meant a terribly 
hard struggle in modern • Indian Universities. 

I cannot easily forget *my own experiences 
among students in the Panjab and I have 
seen what is happening to-day in Calcutta 
and elsewliere The following account given 
in a personal letter to me by an American 
in Marburg University will be of great 
interest to Indian readers and will be read 
with deep sympathy : — 

Some of the professors 1 know haven't enough 
money to buy decent paper upon which to write 
their lecture notes ; rather do they buy up a sort of 
printer’s waste i^apcr printed on one side, with the 
other side frqp for lecture notes. For some of the 
best professors, it is difficult or impossible for them 
to go to a he lUh resort when they are ill or go to the 
hills fur a necessary vacation. 

The situation lor the students is even worse than 
among the professors. The existence minimum for 
a Marburg student was Mk. 1243 for the month 
of June, at the present rate equal to about 11 shil- 
lings. Personally 1 know several students who have 
incomes of less than Mk. 500 per month. In fact, 
one girl student living on the floor above me has 
an income from home of Mk. 100 per month and a 
student on the fourth floor — in the attic — has an 
income of Mk. ^oo a month. The average income 
of the Marburg Student, as compiled by very carful 
statistics of the Marburger studcntenschaft is between 
Mk. 700-2000 per month. From Marburg Univer- 
sity last vacation 214 students ( or 10 per cent of the 
whole student body ) worked full time on farms, in 
mines, factories or in trade, in order to earn money to 
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study duriri}; the semester. . As tliere sesms to b2 
a standing grieva-ire b’two^n stuJents and labor 
unions, some of the labor unions have protested 
ap'ainst allowing students to i(o into the coal and 
sulphur mines and thus competing against the lahpr 
union members. In this connection I might describe 
the work of the Kuropean Student Relief. This is 
afliliated with the Deutsche Studentcn^Thaft and in 
every University town in Germany has organized a 
most clhcient piece of Relief and Self-Help work. 
Here in Marburg there ase two large .Student 
Mensas, or Eating Halls, where the poor students 
pay Mk. 8 for each meal. 'J'he meal itself is about 
as meagre and poor as one (Miuld imagine, but 
liundrcds of students are very glad of tliis help, thu* 
enabling them to continue their studies, .'jisidcs the 
Student Mensas, the .Studentenschaft has organized 
Co-operative Book Stores, and Libraries where needy 
students, on the payment of a small fee, are loaned 
the necessary text books for the term. The new 
plan of the Studentenschaft is to buy a large garden 
near the city, in order to pr<ivide vegetables, etc., 
at cheap prices to tlic Student Mensas and .also to 
provide poor students with work. The whole Student 
Relief and Studentenschaft is based on the idea of 
Self-Help— is a model of efficient and extensive or- 
ganization. 'I'herc are no truer agents of international 
reconciliation and good will than the Student Relief 
Organizing Secretaries, Mr. Israel and Mr. Horsey, 
with their central offices in Berlin. The Relief which 
comes to the German Students from foreign lands 
represents more of a .spiritu il than a material help. 
It means deep gratitude and real lasting international 
friendship. The European Student Relief and the 
Relief Work of the Quakers represent to every 
German a real gift of Christian love. George Fox 
and the principles of the Quaker community are 
extremely popular in the best religious circles of 
Germany today.” 

My friend is not himself a Quaker, but 
in every letter which he has written to 
me he ha.s vividly de.scrib(Ml the triumph 
of love, in this modern world of h.ite, 
Avhich the ‘Society of Friends’ has won 
by following literally and implicitly the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

C. F. A. 

Ayurvedic Research at Santiniketan. 

At the beginning of the cold weather 
term, after the Fuja Vacation, it is intended 
to open an Ayurvedic Department of 
Medicine, at Santiniketan, in connexion 
with the Visva-bharati, under the direction 
of Babu Ksliitimohan Sen. Along with the 
practice of Ayurvedic medicine in the 
villages unrler the direction of the Principal of 
the Department, research work will be carried 
on into the records of the past. Ayurvedic 
treatises which are to be found in Tibetan 
and Chinese, will be translated and the 
original Sanskrit texts recovered, It is 


hoped, also, that new light may be thrown 
upon Ayurvedic treatment in the past by 
recent discoveries in Central Asia. 

C. F. A. 

DacoMies and how to stop them. 

The nowspapt'fs are full of accounts i)f 
d-icoitics committed all over Bengal. The 
only true and sure way of putting a stop to 
thorn lies in n;moving the economic distress 
of the people, .and making it possible for 
them to earn a decent livelihood and beconu* 
well-fed an<l strong, and not in taking tlu* 
food oiU of their mouths to feed greedy 
foreign capitalists, and in devising new ways 
.and means for opening up Indian career-; 
for foreign voutlis under the guise of acting 
as trustees for the Indian people. The 
duties of true trustee in tliis respect were 
recognised so far b.ack as in the sixth century 
before Christ, as will appear from the 
billowing passage of the Kutadanta Sutta 
( Dialogues of I he Buddha, Part I, Rhys 
Davids, pp. 175-f), Oxford University Bresw 

1%)) 

“The country, Sire, is h arassed and li.irnal. 

There are d icoits aliroad who pillage ih ‘ villagt*-. 
and townships, and who make the roads unsiie. 
Were the king, >>0 long .as th.at is so, to levy a fresh 
tax, verily his majesty would he acting wrongly. But 
perchance his majesty might think, : ‘I’ll soon put .i 
stop to these scoundrels’ game by degradation arul 
banishment, and lines and bonds and death But 
their license cannot be sati.sfactorily put a stop to so. 
The remnant left unpunished would still go on 
harassing the realm. Now there is one method to 
.adopt to put a tliorougli end to this disorder. \Vho-,o- 
ever there he in the king’s realm who de\'ote 
them-.elvcs t*) keeping rattle and the farm, to tht iii 
let his majesty the king give food .and seed e.irn. 
Whosoever there be in the king's realm who devote 
themselves to trade, to th.jm let his majesty the king 
give capital. Whosoever there he in the king's realm 
who devote themselves to j^overnment service, to 
them let his majesty the king give wages and lood. 
Then those men, following each his own business, 
will no longer harass the realm ; the king's revenue 
will go up : the country will be quiet and at peace 
and the popukicc, pleased with one another and happy, 
dancing their children in their arms, will dwell witli 
open doors.” 

The Guilt of the Late war. 

^^'e^y day evidence is accumulating, 
owing to the publication of lirst-class docu- 
ments and hi the re.searches of impartial 
historians, which goes to show that tlHJ 
Treaty of Versailles has been founded on a 
He, when ;t made Germany the only guilty 
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parly in tlie late war' in KuroiJe. The records 
,)f the Russian I'orcign Oflice, which the 
Manchester Guardian has been publisliing, 
have been so damaging to French and 
Kussian reputations, that it is not too much 
10 say, that they have thrown the balance 
of guilt at least equally on the Russian side. 
They also show the Fnglish rorcign Secre- 
Laiy. Sir Kdward (irey, to have been a 
I oiiscnting party to acts (jf secret diplomacy 
loading directly to war. which would have 
l)cen repudiated by the whole of Kngland 
if they had been published. Mr. Austen 
(diamberlain, the leader of the Conservative 
party in the House of Commons^ stated in 
the House on February S, that if the 

oii.jagements towards France and Russia, 
entered into without national sanction, had 
hern known beforehand by the nation, the 
world tragedy of August, 1^14, would never 
Iia\e taken place. .Signor Nitli has de- 
dared, that the oi\us of responsibility for 
(lie war lies e(|ually upon the war-lords 
nf Kussi.i and of (iermany. Mr Lloyd 
(jcorge himself ha>. conlessed, in a reveal- 
ing moment, what is practically the same 
Initli. Rut perhaps the most damaging 
'lecl.iration of all is to be found in the 
minutes <if the Russian Foreign Oflice in an 
entry on September, HM-l, just a month after 
the (beat War itself was started. A conver- 
.s^lion is report(Hl between Count Witte 
and the I'rench Ambassador. ( ount Witte 
dtmounred the War as a “stupid ad\enture’’. 
M. Faleologuc, the Frtmch Ambassador, 
replied : “Allow me to recall to you, that if 
tlie world is to-day given over to blood and 
flames, it is for a cause in which Russia was 
pre-eminently interested, a cause eminently 
^lav. a cause which coiuerned neither 
I' ranee, nnr Hritain.’’ 

When Sir Kdward (ire.y made his fatal 
Irealy with Russia, over the deadbodv <>1 
Fersia, a treaty by which Fersia was to be 
divided into two spheres of influence between 
the two powers, he was in reality signing his 
name to a scrap of paper, which was to lead 
him on to further and further entanglements 
nith C/arist Russia, and in the end to the 
asl entanglement of all. the great huropean 
n.ii. ^ 

L. F. A. 

Ceylon and Malaya. 

^ he iiewb has come, that an effort is about 
^ he nimJc by the planters in Malaya and 


Ceylon to obtain exemi)tion for those two 
countries from the new Kmigration Act. If 
there is one thing that the people of India 
are determined to have absolutely in their 
own hands, it is the settlement of all labour 
(juestions connected with emigration, d'he 
planters, therefore, both in Malaya and in 
Ceylon, w'ould do mucli more service to their 
own cause by putting their house in order, 
than by paying visits to Simla. They should 
know that, in the future, the whole ([uestion 
of emigration will rest with the vote of the 
Legislative .\ssetid)lies, not with tlie Imperial 
executive It should be also clearly under- 
stood in Ceylon, that unless the last vestige 
of the old ‘tundu’ system, by which the 
Labourers were kept in perpetual debt, is 
abolished, there will be no chance whatever 
of labour emigration being permitted under 
the new Act. A great step forwanl was taken 
in Ceylon recently when the old Labour Renal 
clauses were rescinded from the Ceylon 
I..aboiir ^^^nal Code. It now r* -mains to 
.sweep away all the other abuses, which have 
bc-en so often pointed out, I he same applies 
to Malaya. 

Ii lias been suggested, that the stoppage 
of ('eylon and Malaya labour from IncJia 
should be held over the head of the Colonial 
(.)lli('e in London, as a threat, in order to 
strengthen the Indian position in Kenya 
Colony. l\trsonally, 1 cannot agree with any 
policy of retaliation of that kind. The Indian 
labourer must not be made a pawn in the 
political game ; his own interests must be 
first and last considered. The question of 
labour emigration is a social and economic 
tine, rather than directly political. 

C. F. 

Bougal Ministers and the Indian 
Association. 

W e have before us ^oine cuire.spuiidence 
dealing with certain arbitrary methods, 
adopted at the annual meeting of the 
Indian .\ssociation held recently. It is 
stated that the Chairman of the meeting 
acted, in a number of instances, contrary 
to accepted principles of constitutional 
procedure. Further, \\e are told, his atti- 
tude towards the independent section of 
members, that is, those who dared to 
differ from the Ministers and their 
entourage and refused to carry out their 
behests, was throughout rude and dh* 
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courteous in the extreme. Examples are 
also cited of cases in which the executive 
of the Association have not only violated 
the express provisions of its rules, but 
have also gone against the fundamental 
principles of public associations. We are 
asked in this connection to note that the 
Hon. Sir Surendranath Eanerjea, Minister 
of Local Self-government, who is President 
of the Association, was Chairman of the 
meeting ; that the lion. Mr. Provas Chunder 
Mitter, who now acts more or less in the 
role of guide philosopher and friend to 
the excecutive of the Association, pulled 
the strings from behind the Pardah ; and 
that Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitra i? the 
Honorary Secretary to the Association. 
Reference has been made in the Press to 
the allegations mentioned above by more 
than one member of the Indian Association, 
and these have not been contradicted. 
The allegations may, therefore, he taken 
to be substantially correct. It had so far 
been an accepted principle with public 
associations in this country that they should 
not in any way be fettered in their work by 
official intervention. It is* this consideration 
which has led public-spirited Indians to 
demand the release of public bodies and 
institutions, such as Senates of Universities, 
Municipalities, District Boards, etc., from 
the leading strings of official control and 
influence. Taking into account the relation 
of intimacy in which the Ministers stand to 
the Government, as also the way in which 
the Committee and office-bearers of the 
Indian Association have carried on their 
work during the last two years, we feel con- 
vinced that so long as Ministers arc so 
closely associated with the work of the 
Association it is not possible for it to fulfil 
its main object, which is to represent and 
interpret popular wishes in matters of public 
interest. It is unfair to the two Ministers, 
one of whom happens to be its President, as 
also to its members, that this should be so. 
If the Indian Association is to serve the 
purpose for which it was brought into exis- 
tence, two conditions require to be fulfilled. 
First, no Minister or Ministers should, in our 
opinion, have any power to interfere with 
the work of the Association. The other 
condition refers to the arrangement which 
we are told, places at the disposal of the 
Ministers votes of people whose subscriptions 
are paid not by the members themselves but 


by others. This is a most objectionable 
device and it is imperative that it should be 
put an end to at once. So long as these 
changes are not introduced, we do not think 
that the indixn Association can claim to be 
regarded as an organ of independent public 
opinion. 

A Series of Jobberies. 

Memorandum No. 9374 A, of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, Appointment Department, 
dated the iQlh August, 192J, runs as 
follow-s : - 

*'Mr. H. K. A Cotton, who has been appointed 
President of the Lejcrislative Council, has been granted 
by His Excc'lcncy tlie (lovernor, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, an a'low.incc of 400. or approxi- 
mately Ks. 6,000, for his outfit and voyage expenses. 
This sum has been paid to Mr. Cotton by the Secretary 
of St.*itc for India, and it is proposed to meet tlie 
charge from savings in the provision for the revision 
of pay of llic mini.stcrial establishment in the current 
year’s budget under the head “22(i — General Adminis- 
tration-Civil Seer etari it— Finance, Commerce and 
Marine Depart mints'*. Fur the purpose of classiiici- 
tion in the accounts, Ks 4,000 will appear in llie 
estimate of the Secretary of .State — General Adminis-’ 
Iration— Sundry items and Rs. a 003 under 
Exchange on transaction with l.ondan". The con- 
currence of the Legislative Council is rcfiucstcd to the 
proposed transfers.” 

The appointment of Mr. II. E. A. Cotton Lo 
the presidentship of the Bengal LegislalKe 
Council was unjust and wrong and an insult 
to educated Bengal. Bengalis were not 
wanting who could discharge the duties of 
the oflice quite satisfactorily. This is not a 
mere supposition ; for Mr. Surendranath 
Roy has been doing the work very ably. 
The granting of leave to Mr. Cotton before 
he had taken charge of his office was also 
wrong. 

We do not know why Mr. Cotton should 
have been given ills voyage and outfit e.x- 
penses. According to what law, rule or regula- 
tion has it been done ? To the bureaucrats 
who squander crores of rupees in frontier 
expeditions, &c., Rs. 6,000 may be a trifle ; 
but to us poor people it is not a trifle. But 
supposing that it is an insignificant amount, 
why should even a small sum be wasted ? B 
an Indian had been appointed to the oflice, 
this wiste could have been prevented. 

If the consent of the Legislative Council 
to this expenditure was a legal^ necessity, 
this consent should have been obtained before 
the expenditure was incurred ; but if the con- 
sent was not a legal necessity, why has the con 
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rdrrence of the Legislative Council been 
sought ? To incur some expenditure on the 
assumption that the Council would sanction 
it or would not have the courage or the lack 
of so-called courtesy to refuse sanction, and 
tlicn to try to obtain their concurrence, is an 
insult to the Council. At this writing (August 
26), we do not know how the Council have 
dealt or propose to deal with the request of 
the Government. But if we were the Council 
we would certainly not comply with it. 

Throughout the country, the Imperial 
services and next to them the Provincial 
services are the pampered pets of the (lovern- 
ment ; the ministerial establishments have 
not for decades been paid decent salaries. 
Therefore, the words “ savings in the pro- 
vision for the revision of pay of the ministerial 
establishment,’* sound like a grim joke. Has 
anybody ever heard of savings in the pro- 
vision for the revision of pay of the Imperial 
services ? Government has never been lavish 
in plying its humblest servants Therefore 
to effect savings in the provision for the re- 
vision of pay of clerks and then to pay Ks. 
Gooo (representing an year’s salary of more 
than a dozen clerks ) out of these savings 
to a foreigner unnecessarily imported from 
abroad, must be considered unjustifiable. 

And there does not seem to be any sense 
of humour in the camouflage suggested “for 
the purpose of classification in the accounts” ; 
for what has this bucksheesh to a foreigner — 
for no service yet rendered — to do with 
“Kxchange on transaction with London”? 

“Concurrence” Due to Fear, 
Ignorance, Carelessness, 
or Indifference. 

When poor starvelings take what is not 
“legally** their own, to keep body and soul 
together, they are called thieves. When 
wicked private persons take by force what 
is not theirs, they arc called robbers ; the 
leaders of nations doing the same are called 
heroes. One knows, too, what in law is 
called misappropriation. Rut when govern- 
ments spend money for a wrong purpose, 
when such expenditure Is »ot meant for the 
private gain of the men who constitute the 
personnel of governments, the words of oppro- 
m-ium mentioned above are not applicable. 

evertheless, such expenditure is wrong, 
concurrence thereto, no matter for what 
^■eason, is also wrong. But many people do 


“concur”, some just as auditors and others 
sign audit and other reports, as in Anton 
Tchehov's story of “In Trouble”, which be- 
gins thus : 

Pyotr Scmyonitch, the bank manager, together 
with the book-keeper, his assistant, and two members 
of the board, were taken in the night to prison. The 
day aft»*r the upheaval the merchant Avdeyev, who 
was one of the committee of auditors, was sitting with 
his friends in the shop saying : 

" 5 \o it is god’s will, it seems. There is no escap- 
ing your fate 

Avdeyev went on with a sigh : 

“The tears of the mouse come back to the cat. 
Serve them right, the scoundrels I They could steal, 
the rooks, so let them answer for it 1" 

“You'd better look out, Ivan Danilitch, that you 
don’t catch it too !" one of his friends observed. 

“Whit has it to do with me ?'* 

“W’hy, they were stealing, and what were you 
auditors thinking about ? I'll be bound, you signed 
the audit.'* 

"It's all very well to talk I" laughed Avdeyev. 
“Signed it, indeed I They used to bring the accounts 
to my sliop and I signed them. As though 1 under- 
stood ! Give me anything you like, I’ll scrawl my 
name to it. If you were to write that I murdered 
some one, I’d sign my name to it. I haven't time to 
go into it : besides, 1 can't sec without my spectacles.” 

“Indian Art” in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. 

The proceedings of the Bengal Legislative 
Council arc not adequately reported in 
the daily papers, and the official reports 
appear after so much delay that very few 
persons ever turn over their pages. But 
though we received the official reports of 
the Council proceedings of the 27th February 
last and of subsequent sittings only a few days 
ago, we did turn over their leaves to find 
out what some members of the Council 
had said on “Indian Art” ; for we had 
heard that, though only a small number of 
persons take any intere.st in it and fewer 
still understand or appreciate it, some mem- 
bers had spoken on the subject some months 
ago. 

The occasion was furnished by the pro- 
vision of Rs. 19,880 as grant to the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art under the head 
Education. Rai Dr. Haridhan Dutt Bahadur 
observed 

Another item under thic head is the sum of Rs. 
19,880 as grant to the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art. I fail to see how it has come'under education. 
1 confess I do not know much about the in- 
ternal working ol this society— except when we hear 
of their presentations of jewelled images to high 
personages. There is another thing we must re- 
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member. 'I’lie Po^l-fjraduilc Department of the 
Calcutta University has vTc.itcd durin^^ the yair a 
chair for Oriental Art to which a distin>;tiished 
Oriental Artist has been appointed. As the financial 
stability of thi*^ ch lir is secured through the Khaira 
hmdowment the continuity of it can in no case be 
jeopardised by the threatening binkruptcv ‘>f the 
University. 1 th(;refore feci th.it tlv' C'ouncil should 
refuse this special grant at Ic.ist lor the 1) id finan- 
cial year of 

As l)r, Dutt ronfossed that ho did not 
know much about the internal working of 
this Societv, should he not have spoken 
alter obtaining some knowledge, or. if that 
was not practicahle, should he not have 
refrained from referring to the matter ? The 
item came under education, because tlie 
Society provides directly for teaching pupils 
Art and indirectly educates the public, by 
publishing the ijuarterly Ru/uini and holding 
exhibitions and arranging lor the delivery 
(4 lectures, 'I'he chair of Art in the 

Calcutta University is not meant for leaching 
Art stiidimts and, therefore, it cannot provide 
for the sort of education which the .Society 
supplies, 

Dabu Jalindranath ba.^u said : 

I regret lint Dr. Ilaridlian. Dutt l’.a>> thif.ight fit 
to olijcct to the :)Um that has been provided in the 
lludgct as grant to the Indian S icielyof Oriental 
Art. Among the ihing.s that we desire to see prc^e^vcd 
and encouraged are our oKl art ideals,— tlie old 
ideals in their true spirit. 

Willi the advent 'if morlern systenn of education 
in India, these 'irt ideals were being giadually lost 
siglit of. 'I here arc many of us here who feel that 
it is ncfcssary th.it lhe.se art ideals siiould be revived 
and the .spirit that permeated them should again 
animate the people of the country and nf)t only the 
spirit that now permeates and animates the acti- 
vities of our people. The achievements of India in 
the field of Art in the past, as manifested in the 
remnants now in rcxistcnce, c.xcite the admiration of 
the world. In llie field of .irehilccture \\c have 
the Taj and many other buildings, in the field of 
painting.s we have llie Ajauta frescoes, and in v.iriou-. 
other department:, we have manifestations of the 
old artistic :.pirit which we can hardly allord to 
lose. Tliis Society ol Uriontal Art tli.it has been 
recently cstablislicd is seeking to crc.ile a school 
whkh, if lun on proper lines, will rc-gcner.ate what 
previously existed and is dying. 

Tlie grant as shown in the Budget is a very sm.all 
one. In fact, a much larger grant should h ivc been 
allowed to this Society, which is doing c.xeelicnl 
work, ... ..'ill appear from the annu.il exhibition of 
tliis Society. 1 IiulI the Council will pass ihij gi.iii 

Babu Surendranatli Mallik Uied tu Ije 
facetious by putting in the remarks : 

As regal ds the grant to the .Society of Oiiuit.il 
Art over \yhieh my friend, iladu Jatindr.i Nath 
^asu, was in rapturci.-, not only do I object to it, 
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but I am of opinion that the manner in which Uk 
.S ociety's pictures arc painted tends to vitiate 
the artistic t.iste of our people. Tlie punter-, 
belonging to this society paint fingers bigger th.in 
hands and nai s bigger than fingers and eyes half 
shut just like those of confirmed opium-eaters — it 
is .simply ridiculous and vitiates the taste of our 
people. Bec.iuse Sir John Woodroffe or other great 
men h.ive s.iid th.it these pictures arc beautiful, they 
must be nice things I As soon as one sees these 
pictures one is .'istounded and asks: "What is this'.' 
Is this oriental art Or is it any art at all !'' | 
strongly object to this grant. I .et them paint better 
pictures and not ‘spread such ridiculous idcis like 
tint iboiit Oricnt.il Art and then we would gladly 
p.ay. 

Dabu Faniiulr.ilal ])e said 

I sliutild sav th.it 1 fail to i ndcr->tand why 
Dr. 1 laridhan Dutt ; wants t«; reduce thi ;rant 
tlie Society of Orienl.il Art. 

'Ihis institution is one of lie few which every 
Indian should l »2 reasonibly proud. It has as it-, 
only aim, ihi* rcvi\ .il .and the reL>cner.ition jf India*, 
past glory irts, .is represented by tl immortal 
works of < ir m.'isb:r minds at Aj mta and elsewhere 
I'hc work is beginning to find intern.itionai re‘'oeni. 
tion anil it i jxtremcly di-,ap[) jinting that m\ frietul, 
.'•n Indi.-'n, ^ nls lo huulieip its activities by re- 
fu- the much-needed help at this ^tage. 

1 c.'innol loo slrongfv i on the tact th.il 
the in.slilution deserve-, all po-.-^ible co-opcriilion 
and eonsiiler.ation nd so 1 oppose this auicndmenl 
for rctlucticn. 

Sir Asutosli Chauillmri vigorouslv criti- 
cised .Mr. Mallik. Slid he : 

I do not iiuile understand the obji inn made 
by Haim Surundra Nath M.dlik. I am »rry he i- 
nol horn, for I shruld have liked to .k hiiu whal 
his standard ol linger measurements was. 'I'hcru 
are matteis which sometimes rc(|uire cultivation, 
and .art culture is not a matter of instincts ; one 
haj to acquire it by careful training, aod that is 
wliit the .Society of Oriental Art is ende.wouring 
to do. It has --truck Mr. .Mallik that the linger-, 
whicli the painters of this society paint arc longer 
than their hands .and the nails longer than tiw* 
linger^ anil llieir i!ye., In pictures arc alw lys h.all 
shut, but I do not know what he would have said 
had he :mea a (aibist horse The Oriental Society’', 
portraits me perhaps less open lo criticism than 
whal Cubist painters produce. Wh.itcvcr ih it may 
be, the society is endeavouring to educate our people 
in mailers of art, and they ought lo be encouraged. 
As reg.ards their metliods of education, 1 do not 
know very much, hut I know that instructive lec- 
tures arc delivered there with regard to art and 
their progre.ss has made a name for them in dilTerenl 
p;irls of l!.e world. I.,ast night I had the honour 
of listening to a lecture there by Dr. .Stella Kramrisch. 

I should hkr to '..ec the Caleullu 1 'iiiveisily piodun- 
a luan to deliver a leeluic like that. 1 do not ihmk 
we have a single individual like that in the whole o 
India who could deal with the subject in the way 
this young lady did. I learnt from her many things 
which came to me as absolutely new, and I “jn 
sure Mr. l^lallik would have appreciated the cduca- 
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live value of that lecture if he liad heard her. I 
am sorry he was not there. 

I support this grant and do nut think th Te should 
1)0 any objection to it. 

Rai Jofifenclra Cliunder Ghose Hahadhur, 
who perhaps considers himself an authority 
on most mundane and supramundane juatters, 
made a brief reference to the subject in 
keeping with his role : — 

Then, regarding the other thing's, I must say i 
word about the jirrant to the Indian .Society of Oriental 
Art. I am one of those men wlio h.ivc repe.atedly 
told this Council hero and aNo to the public outside 
that 1 do not recofjnise racial or local st.andards lor 
Science, Nfathematics, Philosophy, and even for 
Art. There is only one standard of beauty. 1 know 
in England, pictures and ligurcs supposed to be 
Indian arc purchased became of tlieir uglin<‘ss. 'I he 
ugliest pictures and figure i are the mo^l In reejuest, 
the uglier the better. If the Society ol Orient.il 
Art exists for that piirpf)se, I cert.ainU think it to be 
a degradation. 

'Du? Kai llabadlmr ex idenlly knows much 
more of England than we do. J»ut the 
reproductions of Indian pictures, from the 
public and private British collections, pub- 
lished by British firms, whicli we have seen, 
do nut support his dictum that ‘‘the uglio-t 
pictures and figures are the most in reipiesi, 
ihc uglier the better.” 

Mr. 1'. A. Larmour observed : — 

Speak ng on behalf of tlie Society of Oriental 
.\rt, atj one of the founders thereof and «mo who 
has the honour of having been one of its V.'o- 
Presidents, 1 do not think I shall be wrong if I were 
to go into the history of the Society and tell the 
MicuibiT'’ the immense amount of good that it has 
done : but this woultl take too long ;i time. I ha\e 
tlonc a groat d<‘al of travel: ing over a cmisidcrabli’ 
part ol India and 1 have seen Oriental .art at its 
best in many places. 1 would ask bow many of the 
nujinbcrs here have seen the magnificent temjdrs of 
J'nran.ath, Ilal-abcde, Puri and llhub.inesw.ar. riicre 
are many o»hcr places in Southern India where 
beautiful Oriental art c.m be si\n. In Kajpulana, 
particularly, there are paintings from w'hich luiropcan 
art can learn much. Unfortunately, for want of 
support and sympathy that money alone can g vo, 
these arts have been lost to us to a great exicir. 
In Rajputan .1 you can see the very finest art of 
over four, five or six hundred years ago. Nothing 
that wc have here can touch the magnilicent pic- 
Produced in Rajput.ma, Norlliern India and 

ersia, ,md it is simply the wish and aim of this 
• uciety to cncourngc its young students, even if they .at 
present produce figures with fingers longer th.in hands 
■‘nti nails larger than fingers and semi-closcd eyes 
.ask for sympathetic treatment at the 
we*'**^ purchasers ol those pictures. 1 think 

encourage Orient.d .»rt in every way, 
tbft ^ anybody deprecate a society encouraging 
us of cloth and would anybody oppose 

we started small factories for teaching the 


manufactures of 0.'i:c.'i muslin and other fabric^ 
which arc famous all over the world ? I do not 
doubt but that even my esteemed Irlcnd Mr. M.illik 
would help us in a m.atter of this kind. Fhe Society 
of Oriental Art, although its present activities find 
expression only in pictures and bron/e-., is (juite open 
to the assistance of sympathetic Indians to extend 
its usefulness in other splicres. In th<?se circums- 
tances, I w'ould support the moderate grant made in 
the Budget for the Indian .Societ\ of Oriental Art. 

R.'ii Dr. ILiritllian Dutt Bahadur with- 
drew hi.s motion. 

Expenditure on Public Education. 

It is staioil in the PJuUpp 'nic Press Bui- 
let hi for Junt' that “about one-fourth of 
the total revenue ol the l^liilippine (juvern- 
ment is spcMit for public education." What 
proportion of their total roveniies do the 
(iovernincnts of Imlia and the Provinces 
spend for public education ? Is it even ecjual 
to the per ceni which the I Jaroda state 
spends for the education of its subjecls y The 
Indian Year Book and similar books of re- 
ference do not contain such useful statistics. 

Relief of Distress from Floods. 

Thousands of people in the Miduai)iir, 
Faridpnr and Bankura districts of Bengal 
have been rendered homeless and destitute 
by floods in the local rivers. There has 
been some loss of human lives. Crops and 
cattle in many villages have been destroyed. 
Official and non-official agencies are at 
work in these districts to relieve the 
distress. We have received the following 
appeal : 

The Bankura Saniinil.ini has .already com- 
inenecd relief -work for alleviating the distress of 
the llood-.strieken people of the district at differ- 
ent centres. Immediate help for giving home- 
less and destitute people food, cloth and shelter 
during this rainy season is urgently needed. 
Contributions from the generous public will 
be thankfully received by Emergency Funds 
Tre.asurcr, Vice-president, Bankura Sammilani, 
Rai Ilcnianta Kumar Kalia Bahadur, Deputy’- 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs, at 
No. 1, Council House Street. Calcutta. 

R. N. SiRC.VK, 

llony. Secy., Baukiira Sammilani. 

20, Saiikaritola Bast T.anc, Calcutta. 

Education in Germany. 

Wc have received a communication on 
the above subject from India News Service 
and Information Bureau limited of 27 
Burgstrasse, Berlin C 2, from which 
we make the following extracts 
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To avoid unnecessary delay in future, we 
advise students who are scnously planning 
to com* to Germany for purposes of study 
and training not to engage in unnecessary 
correspondence. Such students should proceed 
immediately to Germany, witlioiit even waiting 
to secure the visa of Uic German consul in 
India. Visas can be secured in France or 
Italy, through which countries students should 
travel. They should bring certificates and 
credentials regarding their educational career 
in India. The India News Service and Infor- 
mation Bureau, 27 Durgstrasse, Berlin, will 
do all that is necessary to find for new 
students rooms and board, teachers of Ger- 
man, entrance into universities, factories, etc., 
as required. 

Those students who have not definitely 
planned to comc^ to Germany, but who desire 
general information, are requested to apply 
to the Students Information Bureau in Poona, 
Bombay Presidency”, which has been provi- 
sionally appointed our representative, and 
which ^ we keep regularly informed about 
educational conditions in Germany. 

Those who do not intend to proceed im- 
mediately to Germany would find it profitable 
to learn German before leaving India, so as 
to be able to begin their work as soon as 
possible after their arrival here. Otherwise 
they must be prepared to spend at least 
three to four months of concentrated study 
of the German language. There is a School 
of Modern Languages in Poona and teachers 
of German in several other Indian cities. It 
is not necessary for students intending to 
come to Germany to know English. The 
Bureau has German teachers at its disposal 
who give instruction through the medium 
of Hindi. 

In our last bulletin we stated that the 
living expenses here would be between three 
and five thousand Marks per month, the 
rate of exchange at that time being 800 
Marks to a Pound. We find that this has 

f iven rise to a misunderstanding, as students 
ave, on the strength of this statement, 
provided themselves with no more than three 
thousand Marks a month, instead of calculat- 
ing according to the rate of exchange. In 
future it would be safer to make all calcula- 
tions in Pounds sterling. We should advise 
students to provide themselves with approxi- 
mately one hundred Pounds sterling a year, 
which would cover all living expenses, cloth- 
ing, teachers, and ordinary university fees. 
We wish to draw attention to the fact that 
for factory training a premium has very 
often to be paid, varying according to the 
nature of the factory. The fee generally 
amounts to from Fifteen to Thirty Pounds 
a year. The fees for special schools arc much 
higher. For example, the special Textile and 
Dyeing Schools demand 125 Pounds a year 


from Indians, because they are British sub- 
jects ; the Tanning school, 60 Pounds for 
the year ; the Sugar school, 20 Pounds, etc. 

Besides, students of science, who wish to 
stud^ at the Technical or Agricultural Uni- 
versities, must have their own apparatus 
and should allow for an additional expense 
of three to five Pounds per term on this 
account. The total amounts to one-third of 
the expenditure in England or America. In 
Germany, furthermore, students acquire very 
real factory training, which is often deni^ 
them in other countries. 

We repeat that no one should buy Marks 
in India, but should change money (Pounds) 
only when needed, in Germany, from time to 
time. Indian banks pay much less than German 
banks, and students lose heavily by conver- 
ting their funds in India. 

Appropriate Lines from Shelley. 

In these dark and unsettled days, when 
it becomes difficult even to hope, the last 
lines of Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound” 
would be found uplifting. 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite. 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or 
night. 

To defy Power which seems omnipotent. 

To love and bear ; to hope till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contem- 
plates. 

Neither to change, to flatter, nor repent. 

This like thy glorv, Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free. 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 

^‘Blame the Government and 
Yourselves.'’ 

Mr. Arnold Lupton has written a book 
entitled “Happy India— as it might be if 
guided by Modern Science” ( Allen atui 
Unwin, 188 pp., 6s. ), in which he regards 
India as the most wo.iderful country in 
the world, and ventures to say to its 
people, 

”Blamethe Government by a|l means, but 
blame yourselves as well ; exercise your great 
intellectual faculties to work out your own 
advancement, and you will gain not only 
material wealth, but intellectual joy, and the 
respect of all the other peoples of the earth. 

BengaTs Drinking Water. 

At the August sessions of the Bengal 
Legislative Council Sir Surendranati 
Banerjea informed that body that eig 
municipalities had applied to the Sanitary 
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Engineer to the Government for the pur- 
pose of framing schemes for the sinking 
of tube wells within their jurisdiction, 
lie also said that 

It was the intention of Government to con- 
vene a Conference at an early date for the 
purpose of discussing the water supply problem. 
Ilis Execellency the Governor— he was autho- 
rised to state-^would open that Conference 
and representatives from the rural and urban 
areas woiild^ be invited and the^^ would have 
an opportunity of discussing the matter and 
laying their views before the Conference. 

The following two motions of Kai 
Kadhacharan Pal Bahadur and Rai 
Jogendra Chunder (ihose Bahadur res- 
pectively were carried and accepted by 
(Government 

This Council recommends to the GoY»»rnment 
tp consider the question of sinking tube-wells 
and renovating, restoring and re-excavating 
tanks for the supply^ of drinking water by 
giving sneb loans to District Hoards and making 
such grants to local authorities for the pur- 
])ose as may be necessary and practicable. 

This Council recommends to the Government 
ihat a sum of Rs 2,00,000 be allotted in grants 
or loans as the Government may think lit and 
practicable to the District Hoards during the 
next cold weather for the supply of drinking 
water in the villages. 

University Reconstruction. 

At the last meeting of the Calcutta 
Pnivxrsity Senate 

Sir Nilratan Sircar moved for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider a letter from 
the Government on the subject of the recon- 
struction of the Calcutta Dniversity. The letter 
was sent by the (Government in pursuance of 
a resolution of the Bengal Council rccomraend- 
>ng the following changes in the constitution 
of the Hniversity : — 

(•0 That at least SO percent of the fellows 
of the university should be elected ; (A) that 
all persons who have taken degrees of doctors 
and masters in any faculty not less than seven 
years, before the date of election should be 
entitled to elect SO per cent, of the fellows ; 

Biat no fee whatsoever be charged any 
graduate who is entitled to take part in such 
election. 

We agree that at least 80 per cent of 
wie fellows should be elected. But the 
electorate should certainly be larger than 
that suggested in the Bengal Council 
resolution. We do not see any reason 
^by, among graduates, only those who 
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have got the degrees of doctors or mas- 
ters in any faculty should have the vote, 
nor why they should be of seven years* 
standing at the date of any election. We 
think all graduates— whether Bachelors, 
Masters, or Doctors in any faculty, 
should have the vote, provided that at 
the date of election they have ceased to be 
in i^iatu pupillarif and that no fee what- 
ever should be charged any graduate who 
is entitled to take part in such election. 
Considering that at elections of members 
of provincial legislative councils the 
voters may be (juite illiterate and that 
the representatives of such voters may 
and do discuss university problems, among 
other things, we think our suggestion is 
not too democratic. But should it be so 
considered, we would formulate our 
minimum demand thus : 

That all Masters and Doctors in any 
faculty, and all Bachelors in any faculty 
of five years’ standing at the date of 
election, should have the vote, 

Provided in all cases that the voter is 
not ill statu pitpitiari ; and 

That no fee whatsoever be charged 
any graduate who is entitled to take 
part in such election. 

We have no doubt that the vast majo- 
rity of graduates will agree that we 
have understated rather than overstated 
what is due to them. 

Unnecessary and Suspicious 
Secrecy. 

We take from the Ainrita Bazar 
Patrlkn the following question asked and 
answer given at the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council 
■ RM H.All.VUrR DWARIKA NATH 

ORDERS AND CIRCULARS TO JAIL 
SUPERINTENDENTS RE POLITICAL 
PRISONERS. 

{). Will the OoYcrnment be pleased to lay on 
the'^table copies of all orders and circulars 
issued to superintendents of jails in 1921 and 
1922 with regard to the political prisoners 
and those convicted under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act or imprisoned for failing to 
furnish security under sections 107 and 108 
of the Criminal Procedure Code ? 

A.— Mr. M. G. Ballet : Government are not 
prepar^ to lay copies of the orders referred 
to on the table. 
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As the question did not relate to the 
foreign relations of the British Govern- 
ment or to military movements and 
matters, etc., the secrecy observed would 
naturally give rise to the suspicion that 
the orders and circulars contained things 
which would not bear publicity. 

Official Enquiry on Civil 
Disobedience. 

Most people, says The Bebar Herald, 
have heard of the enquiries which have 
been instituted by the Congress and the 
Khilafat regarding the advisability of 
starting civil disobedience. It may not 
be equally known, however, that a similar 
enquiry has been started by the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa, as the follow- 
ing letter circulated by the Publicity 
Bureau to selected gentlemen will 
show 

Ranchi, 

The 11th August 1922. 

Dear Sir, --You are no doubt aware that a 
Committee of the Indian National Congress 
is touring the country collecting opinion on 
the desirability of starting «civil disobedience, 
and that the Committee is shortly expected 
to visit this Province. It is apprehended that 
men of sober views may not either like to 
appear before this Committe or may not be 
sure that their views will carry that weight 
with the Committee to which they are, by their 
place in public life, entitled. It is possible that 
in this way the opinions of an extreme minority 
may be published as the considered judgment ol 
the Bihar and Orissa public. In order to guard 
against this contingency and to give public men 
and politicians an opportunity to express their 
views, the Bihar and Orissa Publicity Board 
will be glad to collect the opinions of leading 
and representative men of this Province on the 
subject of starting civil disobedience. 1 am 
desired to request you to be so good as to 
favour the Board with your views on the 
subject. 

Yours faithfully, 

B. K. Se.\, 

Publicity Officer. 

The spirit of Non-co-operation must 
have pervaded Bihar to so great an ex- 
tent as to have necessitated the circula- 
tion of the letter printed above. 

Critical Position in Egypt. 

The Statesman of August 18 published 
the following special telegram from its 
London correspondent 


London, Aug. IG. 

In view of the critical situation in Egypt the 
Government has been strongly urged to follow 
the Irish precedent, release Ziglul and other 
Nationalists from exile in the Sychelles, and 
allow the Egyptians a free hand to elect their 
own rulers. 

Zaglul is reported to be dangerously ill, and 
• if he dies all Egypt will again be ablaze. 

The Manchester Guardian, supporting the 
proposal, declares that this is the only way out 
of the Government’s muddled policy, which has 
created an absolute deadlock. 

The Egyptians want independence of 
the genuine brand, but the British Govern- 
ment insists on giving them something 
like a protectorate camouflaged to look 
like independence. That will never do. 

Compulsory Destruction of Water 
Hyacinth. 

In Sir j. C. Bose's illustrated article on 
the Menace of the Hyacinth, he has shown 
conclusively that none of the methods 
hitherto suggested or tried has been or 
can be elective in exterminating the pest. 
He has thereby prevented the wasteful ex- 
penditure of large sums from the public 
treasury in Bengal and other affected coun* 
tries, for which they ought to be grate- 
ful to him. For the present his suggestion 
is that the plant should be collected and 
burnt simultaneously in any area. 

Sympathy of the American 
Federation of Labour. 

Mr. Robert M. Buck, editor of “The New 
Majority” the official organ of the Farmer- 
Labor Party of America and Chicago 
Federation of Labour, has sent ns a com- 
munication on the subject of the sympathy 
of the American Federation of Labor for 
the just struggles and aspirations of the 
people of India, from which we gather 
that the Americau Federation of i^abor, 
at its 1922 annual convention held last 
June at Cincinnati, with its President Mr. 
Samuel Gompers in the chair, adopted the 
following resolution 

“Whereas, The American Federation of 
Labour stands for self-determination, self- 
government, justice and democracy for all 
peoples ; and 

“Whereas, The people of India are striving 
to attain a full measure of self-government; 
and 
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'^vVhereas, It is claimed that forty thousand 
of the people of India have been put into prison 
(luring the last nine months for the alleged 
offense of voicing their aspirations ; therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the American Federation 
of Labour hereby expresses its sympathy for 
the just struggles and aspirations of the people 
of India.” 

The accuracy of the figure “forty thou- 
sand” may be disputed ; but the exact 
figure is comparatively unimportant, for 
the number of political prisoners has been 
unquestionably very large. 

One might think that the American 
Labor Movement would, as a matter of 
course, adopt almost any resolution asked 
in ])chalf of suflering people and welcome 
a statement of the facts ; and so it might 
have been, had it not been for the attitude 
of “fraternal delegates” from the British 
frade Union Congress, fhe original 
resolution was similar to the one finally 
a»lo|)ted, except that it referred to Mr. 
f'landhi and the non-co-operation method. 

Mr. Gompers seemed to be afraid that 
such references would prove offensive to 
the two “fraternal delegates” from the 
British Trade Union Congress, towards 
whom, it was asserted, no “discourtesy” 
would be tolerated. So, if Indians want 
to be free and for that purpose adopt 
methods which they consider effective, it 
is “discourtesy” to the representatives 
of British labour ! Whatever that 
niciy be, the fact is that the two 
men representing the labor move- 
ment of England were so thoroughly 
imbued with imperialism so far as their 
attitude towards India was concerned 
that although they were for recognition 
of Russia and for other liberal policies, 
they would not move an inch for India. 
Hence all references to Mr. Gandhi and 
non-co-operation had to be omitted. • 
Pressure on our space compels us to 
omit many edifying details. 

Mr. Buck concludes his communication 
the following observations 
“ fhe labor movements of all peoples 
should have fraternal relations and the 
labour movement of India should have 
such relations with the labor movement 
^ America ; but the advisability of this 


step certainly is emphasi;sed and made 
clear and specific instead of general, by the 
occurrences herein described. If ‘courtesy* 
to fraternal delegates is to have a dcaer- 
mining influence on what one labor move- 
ment is to say of the struggles of the 
workers of another, then the All-India 
'I'rade Union Congress should, without 
delay, carry on negotiations with Presi- 
dent Gompers to the end that it may 
send fraternal delegates to the American 
Federation of Labour conventions, 
which delegates then would have the 
right to present India’s cause as a 
matter of course. By the exchange of 
fraternal delegates also, American delegates 
would visit India and learn the facts 
which then they would have the duty of 
reporting to the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

Lloyd Oeorge on Britain's Ever- 
lasting Trusteeship for India. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s speech in apotheosis 
of the Indian Civil Service n^^ed not either 
elate or depress us. As, humanly speak- 
ing, the future of India rests mainly with 
Indians, we do not much care how the 
premier’s speech is interpreted. 

The Tim^s has declared that the Reforms 
in India are not an experiment, but law. 
That way of putting the thing does not, 
however, mend matters For a law which 
the British parliament has made, the 
British parliament can also mend or end. 
It may be bad form in civilised countries 
for a private individual to take the law 
into one’s own hands, but in the civilised 
world as a whole only those nations can 
remain or become free which can take the 
law into their awn hands, in the sense of 
making, maintaining, or mending it accord- 
ing to their need and will. If the “law” 
which TAe Times speaks of were our law, 
a law made by us, then even the Moderates 
would laugh Mr. Lloyd George to scorn 
for being a busybody. But as he is the 
leader of those who got the British parlia- 
ment to pass the Government of India 
Act, and as section 41 of that Act pnwides 
that after the Act has been in force for 
ten years a commission of enquiry shall be 
appointed “for the purpose of enquiring into 
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the system of government, the growth of 
education, and the development of re- 
presentative institutions, in British India, 
and matters connected therewith, and 
the Commission shall report as to whether 
and to what extent it is desirable to estab- 
lish* the principle of responsible govern- 
ment, or to extend, modify, or restrict the 
degree of responsible government then 
existing therein,**— he is entitled to call the 
Reforms an experiment. The words of 
the section are very clear. The Commission 

is to report “whether it is desirable to 

establish the principle of responsible 
government,** and if it thinks it desirable 
to do so, then it will report “to what 
extent it is desirable ^o establish the 
Principle of responsible government.’* 

It is abundantly clear from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech that in his ojjinion India 
will never be and will never deserve to be 
entirely self-ruling— she must ever remain 
in the leading strings of Hnglishmen. 
Though there are other passages, having 
this import, we will quote only one, and 
that inspite of its offensive totie of con- 
descending patronage. 

I app.’oacb this question from the point 
of view of one who Delicvcs in getting Indians 
to assist us in discharging the very great 
trust and obligation which we have inherited 
and which 1 hope, wc shall transmute to our 
descendants in generations to come. 

Thk Indiax Lkoislati kk. 

Prom that point of view, I should like 
to say this. The success of our efforts in 
securing the attachment of Indians to the 
service, recruitment of Indians in the service, 
the embodiment of Indians in the service, 
will depend, not upon the (|ualtly of the 
speeches delivered in the legislature by 
Indians ( although I do not despise that 
contribution in the least; because that is 
what Parliament means : It means a place 
for speaking ), but rather by their cfliciency 
in the discharge of their ordinary hum-drum 
tasks as members of the civil and other 
services. I think it is important that Indians 
themselves should get that well into their 
minds. They see speeches reported in the 
papers and they see that a great deal of 
importance is attached to those speeches, 
ana they say, “this is the art of government.’’ 
Well, it is part of the art of democratic 
government and people who try to govern 
without it have generally failed. Pnless they 
supplement it by showing that they arc able 


to do their work as civil servants, then the 
experiment of inviting them to co-operate with 
us will be a failure. 

What I want specially to say is this, tluiL 
whatever their success whether as Parlia- 
mentarians or as administrators, I can see 
no period when they can dispense with the 
guidance and assistance of a small nucleus of 
Uritish Civil Servants— of British OHicials in 
India. They are the steel frame of the whole 
structure. I do not care what you build 
in to it, if you take that steel frame out 
the fabric will collapse. It is, therefore, 
essential that they should be there, but not 
for their own sakes. 

This passage in Mr. George’s speech 
reminds us of Lord Morlcy’s declaration 
that as far as he could look into the 
future by the power of his imagination, 
he could not discern any period when 
India would be self-ruling. How British 
politicians, whose political opinions differ 
widely, hold identical views in relation to 
India ! 

The Premier says 

India has never I.een governed on iIick- 
prineiplcs before. The N.itivc States are not 
governed on these principles now, and it 
remains to be seen whether a system of this 
kind, adapted to Western needs, perfected !>> 
centuries of c.Kperimcnt, and marked at manv 
stagc.s, in fact at every st.'igc, with repeated 
lailures— a system which the West has perfec- 
ted for its own conditions and its own tempera 
raents— is suitable for India. 

Here the speaker is guilty of making a 
statement which is doubly incorrect. Por 
what arc the principles on which, he says, 
India has never been governed before ? 
He evidently means the principles of 
representative, popular or democratic 
government. But it is unhistorical to say 
that India has never been governed on 
those principles before. The other inac- 
curacy involved in his speech is that India 
is being governed on those principles now. 
Is dyarchy of the kind now prevailing in 
file Provinces, combined with the absence 
in the Government of India of even this 
fractional and nominal “responsibility,” 
equivalent to democracy ? is it even an 
approach to democracy ? 

The nauseating piece of hypocrisy that 
England holds India in trust was repeated 
again and again by Mr. George. And 
he said 
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Oue thing We mu&t make clear— that Uritain 
will in no circumstances relinquish her respon- 
sibility to India. That is a cardinal principle, 
not merely of the present Government, but I 
fed confident that it will be the cardinal prin- 
ciple with any government that could command 
liic confidence of the people of this country. 

11 is important that that should be known 
not so much in this country, for there is no doubt 
about it here, but in India where, for many 
reasons there seems to be doubts disseminated, 
sometimes fortuitously, sometimes quite inten- 
tionally and sometimes from facts which seem 
for a moment to justify conclusions of that 
kind. 

It is right that not merely here but in India 
it should be thoroughly understood that that is 
a fundamental principle which will guide every 
])arty that ever has any hope of commanding 
the conlidcncc of the people of this country. 
\Vc stand by our rcsponsibilitie.s. We will take 
whatever steps are necessary to discharge or 
to enforce them. 

Again 

We have invited the co-operation of the 
{K'ople of India in the discharge of this trust. 
Wc have invited them in increasing mimbcrs 
,iiid perhaps in increasing proport iotis. That 
was inevitable evolution, but 1 want to make 
it clear, if it is not already dear, that that is 
not in order to lead up to a liual rcliiuiuishmcnt 
of our trust but with a view of bringing them 
into partnership in the discharge of that trust 
within the Hritish hbiipirc. To discharge that 
great trust it is essential to have the aid of 
indian Civil Servants, Indian soldiers, Indian 
ludgcs and Indian Legislators. Hut it is vital 
that wc slioulfl have the continued assi.stanee 
of Hri'ish Officials. There are not so very many 
of ilum. I marvelled when 1 looked up the 
statistics. There arc only governing 

i’ lo.OOOjOOO people with all sorts of physical 
<lilfieulties of climate and special difficulties 
for men brought up in temperate ch'matcs like 
ours. 

Sir Donald Maclean : Docs that include all 
the British oHiciahs ? 

The Premier : That is the total simply for 
the Civil ^rvice. It does not include the I’olice 
and Medical Service. The figures arc 1,200 
British Civil Servants, 700 British police otfi- 
^‘crs and 000 British Medical officers. That is 
a total of 2,000 governing that gigantic li% 
pirc with its hundreds of millions of population. 

So we have no natural right to manage 
our own affairs. We assist the Britishers 
(who are, of course, our divinely appoint- 
cd natural trustees and exploiters) in 
Koverning and exploiting India, only at 
their kind “invitation” ! And the 
ntishers have been so efficiently and 
''Oiiscieutiously doing the duties of trustee- 


ship that they do not expect and intend 
to finally relinquish their trust : For our 
good, they mean to remain our guardians 
for ever. 

Mark how the Premier deliberately 
gives a false idea of the number of 
Europeans employed by (Government in 
India. They are only 2,500 1 It may be 
said in defence of his statement that he 
was ‘Speaking only of those who ^^over//. 
But that is not true. For he mentions 
Indian soldiers among those whose aid is 
essentially necessary for discharging 
Britain's trust ; and lie includes 600 
British Medical officers, who certainly do 
not “govern” in the ordinary sense. Why 
then, did he not include in his statistics 
the thousands of British army officers in 
India and the tens of thousands of British 
privates ? Why did he not include the 
British officers of the various imperial and 
other services— the agricultural, areluco- 
logical, educational, chemical, commercial, 
e.Kcise, industrial, customs, botanical, civil 
veterinary, financial, forest, geological, 
irrigation, postal, pilot, railway, salt, 
sanitary, engineering, telegraphic, etc. ? 
There arc some British officers in the 
provincia' services, too. 

Having thus performed this two-fold 
task of supprcsslo vcn\ and suggestio 
thisi, Mr. (George pretends that England's 
task was to find jobs for— not even 2,500 
but— only the 1,200 civil servants ; for 
he asserts :— 

I'iiiding jobs for 1,200 is really too trivial. 
I sec comments— and unworthy comments— 
about our finding avenues and jobs for our 
young men. There is not one of this 1,200 that 
could not easily find a much better job in this 
country and a much better-paying one. The 
dilficulty is to get men to go Uierc. It is not 
the difficulty of finding places to put them into. 

Like the clever controversialist that 
he is, Mr. George takes advantage of the 
small number of British candidates com- 
peting this year at the I. C. S. examina- 
tion to suggest that it has been always 
so— -that it has been always difficult “to 
get men to go there” (India)! But in 
fact, this was never true in the whole 
course of Briti.sli-Indian history. On the 
contrary, there has always been a scram- 
ble for getting into the Indian services. 
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India has been the salvation of Britain in 
the way of finding jobs for those who 
would otherwise have been the unemploy- 
ed educated of that country. This is so 
patent and well-known a fact that no 
proof of it is necessary. Still, to leave no 
room for doubt, we will quote an autho- 
rity. Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart., wrote 
in 1858 

‘Tnclia opens out an almost exhaustless 
licid for the educated labour of Great Hritain. 
or. in other words, it mainlaitis at a higher 
level than that existing in any other country, 
the reward of the labour of educated men. 

“ to men who weigh well the crowded 

condition of every outlet for educated labour 
in this countiy, and remember how dangerous 
to a State the want and desperation of the 
educated unemployed has always been, it will 
appear an ample reason for striving to the 
utmost to retain, if not all, at least a sufficient 
portion of our Indian possessions. It is no use 
of hyperbole to say that the marked tranquility 
of. England, when all Ivuropc was tottering, 
was owing, not a little, to the outlet India had 
given to her educated masses.” lAttcrs on 
India^ p. Ub. 

The same authority adds 

“ For fifty or sixty j’cars India has been 

to the brains and intellect’of this country what 
the Western States have been to the thew and 
sinew of Araerica—the safety-valve that has 
yearly afforded an escapement for the surplus 
energy or ambition of our educated population. 
There is no mob, however numerous and violent, 
half so dangerous as an educated middle class, 
irritated with want, and conscious of deserving 
more than the crush and competition of the 
multitude enable them to aerfuire. 

”If we consider the price that is paid for 
educated labour in India, we shall see that it 
is at least twice as high os that existing in 
any other country.” Lclicrs on fndin by Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart., pp. 51-52. 

In an article published in the present 
issue Mr. Edward Delgado of Loudon ex- 
plains why on account of the shortage 
of men caused by the war even half- 
educated students have found employ- 
ment in Britain and how, therefore, there 
is a temporary decrease in the number 
of candidates for employment in India. 
Moreover, in order to increase the emo- 
luments of Europeans employed in Govern- 
ment service in India, the service men 
and their friends, relatives and advocates 
have created a scare. They have filled 
the minds of the British public with the 


alarming idea that Europeans in India 
are living as it were on the top of a 
volcano, that the honour of women was 
not safe, &c., ^:c. And it is these same 
scaremongers who are now filled with ap< 
prehension at the result of their campaign 
of creating a false alarm. They wanted 
that those of their countrymen who went 
out to serve in India should have very 
high salaries and allowances, etc. They 
did not want that nobody should go out 
to India to serve there. But they arc 
taken aback at finding that their false 
description of conditions in India has 
been taken to be literally true and that 
ill consequence fewer men than before are 
willing to serve in India. But there is 
no doubt that it is only a temporary 
state of mind of the British public. For, 
we find it stated in the memorandum 
sent by the lion. Mr. S. P. O’Donnell, se- 
cretary to tlie Government of India, to all 
local Governments and administrations, 'on 
the question of the Indianisation of the 
All-India services, dated Simla, May 
1922 : 

“It is not impossible that if difficult coinli- 
lions as regards employment continue to be- 
felt in England, the Dominions and the colonies, 
the time scale of pay and the pensions of the 
Indian services may prove an attraction sulli- 
eient to iuducc the right stamp of man to 
expatriate himself from I'bigland for a consider- 
able portion of his life and elect for service in 
India.” 

The importance of this statement lies 
in the fact that it is written by a man 
on the spot, one who is in Government 
service and who knows the advantages 
and disadvantages of service in India from 
personal experience. There is also an un- 
conscious admission in it of the fact that 
a present “difficult conditions as regards 
employment” arc* “felt in J ngland, the 
dominions and the colonics”, which Mr. 
Lloyd George would deny. 

Mr. Lloyd George has never been 
wanting in brass and -audacity. So it is 
not surprising to find that he has the 
audacity to assert that the people of Eng- 
land “have made a great sacrifice lor 
India”. This is entirely and absolutely 
false. The question here is not whether 
British rule or the British connection has 
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beeii of any advantage to India, or 
whether the advantages have outweighed 
the disadvantages. Let an assumption 
be freely made which is favourable to 
Britain, and then let the question be ask- 
ed, **Has not Britain fully paid and more 
than fully paid herself in wealth and 
prestige and power for whatever services 
she has rendered to India ?" We haye 
uot the least doubt that every impartial 
historian and economist will give an 
emphatic answer in the aOirmative. 

It should be understood that here we are 
concerned with what the people of Eng- 
land have done for India, not some indivi- 
dual Englishmen and English women here 
and there. There have been and still are 
individual Englishmen and English women 
who have made and are making sacrifices 
for India, to whom we are grateful, but 
the people of England as a whole ''have 
[not] made a great sacrifice for India.’* 
vSacrifice means the giving up of some de- 
sirable thing in behalf of a higher object. 
Let Mr. Lloyd George say what desirable 
thing the British people have willingly 
given up for advancing the real welfare 
of India. 

Let us examine the following passage 
in the light of Mr. George’s declaration 
diat the British people are trustees and 
that tlioy will never relinquish their trust 
in India 

We had no right to go there unless wc meant 
to carry our trust right through. There is 
a great variety of races and creeds in India, 
probably a greater variety than in the whole 
of Europe. There are innumerable divisive forces 
there, and if Britain withdrew her strong hand, 
nothing would ensue except divisions, strife, con- 
ihct and anarchy. India would become a prey 
tiUier to strong adventurers or to a strong in- 
yauer. That had been the history of India up to 
the very time that wc took India in hand. There 
las always been historical play between these 
*"^®*^ative 9 . What has happened before 
again if Brhain withdrew her 
trr? ♦ -tad strength from .the guidance of that 
1.1 L la fact if we were to do so it 

oe one of the greatest betrayals in the 
i-i^tory of any country. 

What has happened before would en- 
Britain withdrew,'^ &c. If in 
thnf^ r present and of the future 
^ alone can happen which happened 


in India of the past throughout her 
history (Mr. George’s description of 
onr past is not correct but we assume 
that it is), then what has been India’s 
real and permanent •gain from Britain's 
trusteeship ? If India has not changed 
and does not in future change for the 
better under British rule socially, morally, 
intelleetually, spiritually, politically and 
materially, what does the- stinking w^ord 
trust mean after all ? Does it mean that 
Mr. Lloyd George and men of his way of 
thinking arc rletermined to maintain or 
produce or aggravate such conditions as 
would necessitate the perjietual presence 
of Englishmen here with a big stick to 
keep the peace and that in the meantime 
they are ccfually determined to derive all 
the advantage that they can from their 
position of trustees? One meaning of ‘trust’ 
given in dictionaries, e. g. in Webster, 
is, “a combination formed for the purpose 
of controlling or monopoliring a trade, 
industry, or business, by doing acts in 
restraint of trade.” Perhaps Mr. Lloyd 
George was sub consciously influenced by 
this meaning of the word ‘trust’. 

The premier concluded his speech with 
the following peroration 

We cannot keep a continuous eye upon what 
happens in India, and that is right. You cannot 
do it. It depends upon the kind of government 
that you have there. It is essential that that 
should be strengthened ; but, whatever you do 
in the way of strengthening it, there is one 
institution we will not interfere with, there is 
one institution we will not cripple, there is one 
institution we will not deprive of its functions 
or of its privileges, and that is that institution 
which built up the British Raj— the British 
Civil Service in India. 

We have undertaken responsibility for India. 
We have undertaken to guide India. We have 
undertaken to establish and maintain law and 
good government throughout its vast domi- 
'nions. We have undertaken to defend its front- 
iers and to protect its peoples against internal 
foes and external foes. The British Empire 
means, at all costs, to continue to discharge 
that sacred trust and to fulfil that high destiny. 

This in plain language means : 

‘*\Ve are determined that Indians shall 
never undertake responsibility for India : 
That Indians shall never undertake to 
guide India ; That Indians shall never 
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undertake to establish and maintain law 
and good government throughout their 
vast country : That Indians shall never 
undertake to defend the frontiers of India 
and to protect its peoples against internal 
foes and external enemies ; and that the 
British Empire means, at all costs to 
continue to discharge this its sacred 
trust and to fullil this its high destiny/' 

The Viceroy on the Premier’s 
Speech. 

We have read the Viceroy's reply to 
the deputation received by him at Simla 
last month, which protested against the 
Premier's speech on the Indian Civil 
Service in the House of Commons, with- 
out our opinion on that speech being 
modified in any respect. Mr. George’s 
speech may or may not “imperil" the 
Reforms, such as they arc, but his mean- 
ing has been cjuite clear all along. Mr. 
Lloyd George's two nods cannot out- 
weigh the drift of his whole speech. 

He wanted to give confidence to the 
members of the. Indian Civil vScrvice. 
Indians do not want these public 
servants to be panicky, and so it would 
be good if they were reassured. The 
Premier's second object was said to 
have been to warn that section of 
politically-minded Indians “who are 
avowedly hostile to the Reforms” and 
who “advocate the plan of becoming 
members of the Legislature in order that 
they may destroy it and the reformed 
constitution.” We do not think that 
this section of Indian politicians and their 
object in seeking to enter the legislative 
bodies have been quite correctly des- 
cribed. But of this we are sure that the 
Premier’s and the Viceroy’s warning.^ 
will be lost on them, as they do not 
consider the British and the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy to be as omnipotent 
factors in determining India’s future as 
the bureaucracy, who have a good con- 
ceit of themselves, think. 

We do hope that even the Moderatl^s 
will continue not to be pliable. We rather 
expect that they will adopt a stiffer 
attitude than they have hitherto done. 


Amerioan Women Candidates 
for High Political Office. 

The Detroit News says 

More women will seek high political offices 
in the elections this autumn than ever before in 
the history of the country, a survey made 
by the National woman*s Party shows. 

Already reports have been received that 
four women are candidates for the senate, 
20 for the House and two for governors of 
states. 

In addition there are scores of “the earlv 
enfranchised voters” in the race for minor 
offices. 

Miss Alice Robertson, Oklahoma, the only 
woman member of Congress, believes she will 
have “considerable company” in the next 
Congress. She thinks probably half a dozen 
women will be elected to the House. 

Although the National Woman’s Party is 
vitally interested, it has decided not to cam- 
paign for the women candidates as an organiza- 
tion. Ill other words, it will not seek the 
election of women, simply because they are 
women. 

“We are not a political party in the sen^e 
of having a political ticket or party of oiir 
own,” said Miss .Mice Paul, head of llu* 
party. “We merely hold to the policy nf 
acting as a balance of power group to seciin- 
action from the party in power.” 

^Tainted Money ' Refused. 

The Bishop of Rangoon has sent the 
following letter to the press cancelling 
his decision to accept “tainted money" : 

As a result of inquiries I have made I am 
clear that the diocese must not accept the 
money so kindly olTercd, or now even actually 
given, by the Turf Club to institutions under 
our care. If it were accepted the spiritual 
work of the Church would, I feel sure, be seri- 
ously hindered, and that being so there is 
nothing for it but— with my own sincere 
apologies to any to whom they are due— to sav, 
we must get on as best we can without this 
money. 

The Statesman gives the following 
summary of the “tainted money" contro- 
versy 

The Rangoon Diocesan Conference discussed 
until the early hours oT the morning on July 
28, the propriety of accepting a donation 
Church funds from the Rangoon Turf Chi|>. 

A member of the conference urged the rctus-u 
of the donation, as the money was the product 
of gambling. The Bishop in the course of a 
speech said that he had hesitatingly 
that there was no reason why the - 

not be accepted, and the conference decided 
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the acceptance of the contribution. Consider- 
able feeling was aroused in Rangoon and also 
in Calcutta as a result of this decision and a 
number of letters on the subject have appeared 
in the Statesman during the last few weeks. 
The Bishop of Rangoon , writing to the press 
in reply to his critics, declared that the Turf 
Club's contribution was not for the Church 
but for helping orphans, the blind, deaf and 
dumb. Referring to the blind school he said : 
*Ts it worse to close it or accept the offer of 
the Turf Club, which would bring it relief?" 
The Bishop declared that if he could stop gam- 
bling he would, but "as this money exists, is 
not this ( the charities referred to ) the best way 
of spending it ?” 

The Bishop’s final decision has been 
quite correct, llis former argument, v/z., 
"as this money exists, is not this (namely, 
some charities) the best way of spending 
it," would be easy to use for accepting 
help from robbers, ffoondas, women of ill 
fame, &c., in support of philanthropic and 
educational institutions. If any person 
who has made money by vicious or sinful 
means repents and gives up his evil ways, 
his money may be accepted by the con- 
ductors of such institutions ; otherwise 
not. Not that any money can be literally 
"tainted,” It is only the effect on society 
of acceptance of help from those who make 
money by evil means that makes their 
money “tainted” in a figurative sense. 

On the principles on which the Bishop 
of Rangoon has finally decided not to 
accept help from the Turf Club, gifts 
should not be accepted from certain thea- 
tres and cinema houses also. 

Proposed Abolition of Precedence 
of Barristers on Appellate Side of 
Calcutta High Court. 

It is said that after the long Puja 
vacation the distinction that now obtains 
between Barristers and Vakils with regard 
to pre-audience would be abolished so far 
as only the appellate side of the Calcutta 
High Court is concerned. If this informa- 
tion be correct, the decision, so far as it 
goes, is welcome, whatever motives or 
causes may have led to it. But tiie Chief 
Justice and his colleagues ought to go a 
^9 farther. The Vakils should no longer 
u from the original side. They 

auottld be allowed to practise there on 
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equal terms with the Barristers. It can- 
not be said that the legal knowledge and 
training which the Barristers receive 
in England make them unquestionably 
better fitted to practise the profession 
of law in Indian com is than the legal 
knowledge and training obtained by the 
Vakils fit them for their profession 
in India. Originally, the distinction be- 
tween Barristers and N'aktls might have 
owed its origin in part-^o considerations 
of race and colour ; but now that there 
are numerous Barristers of distinction 
who are Indians by birth and race and 
who have not hesitated to admit that 
some Vakils have been their equals and 
superiors as lawyers, they should be the 
first to advocate and welcome the aboli- 
tion of an artificial distinction, which is 
not based on undoubtedly superior ability 
or training. 

Legal Education in India. 

But if the legal education obtainable in 
India be bad, faulty, inferior or defective 
in any respects, it should not be impossible 
to improve it to the standard required. 
The subject of legal education has been 
elaborately dealt with in chapters xxii 
and xlv of the report of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission, 1917-19. There more 
defects have been pointed out. We, as lay 
men may be permitted to suggest for the 
present that greater attention should 
be paid to the ])ractical side of legal 
training, which should be self-sufficient. 
We have heard the complaint made that 
there is a sort of professional jealousy 
existing between experienced seniors 
and callow juniors in the legal profes- 
sion which leads to a kind of guarding 
of “secrets of the trade". This should 
not exist so far as the teachers and 
the students of law are concerned. The 
teachers should make it a point of 
honour to be wholeheartedly devoted to 
the work of teaching and to impart 
to their students whatever they know. 
There is absolutely no reason why con- 
veyancing, the preparation of briefs, 
the getting up of instructions, writing 
out instructions, inspection of titles, 
interpretation of documents, &c., shoqld 
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not be practically taught to students 
of law. Knowledge of the important 
branches of commercial, company and 
banking laws should form part of the 
law students* equipment. They should 
be made to study some topic of general 
interest every year concerning capital, 
labour, international law and the like 
and offer an essay on it. During the 
last year of their college career they 
should attend courts regularly and 
watch cases and write out their ex- 
periences and opinions for submission to 
their teachers. 

Reduction of Fay and Abolition of 
Allowances in All-India Services. 

The scale of pay in all the A 11- India 
services should be substantially reduced 
and all put on the basis of what pre- 
vails in self-governing countries. Salaries 
should be proportionate to the income 
of a nation and to the average income 
of the individuals of whom the nation 
consists. The present scales of salaries 
of some of the Imperial services are 
higher than those of corresponding ser- 
vices in the richest countries of the 
world* However vehement may be the 
protests of the Luropcan members of 
the All-India services against Indianisa- 
tion, such a state of things cannot last. 
For years, the Government of India has 
kept itself solvent only by raising huge 
loans. If retrenchment be not resorted 
to, a time is sure to come, and 
that at no distant date when loans 
would not be easily obtainable and 
when borrowing might be necessary 
even for the payment of interest on 
debts already incurred. Fconomic laws 
are inexorable. In obedience to them, 
retreichraent is necessary. In the case 
of the services, retrenchment may be 
effected by making the salaries such 
as would suffice to get competent public 
servants who are Indians. If competent 
Indians cannot be secured for any post 
or posts, foreigners may be imported 
for the same at somewhat higher salaries 
by advertising the vacancies. There is 
no necessity any longer for keeping up 
the so-called i^uropean services with 


large salaries and fat allowances for 
all. 

There are too many allowances of vari- 
ous sorts ; e.g., T.A.s, P.A.s, C. A.s, &c. 
Most of these should be abolished, and the 
rest greatly reduced. Quarters should 
no longer be provided free or at nomi- 
nal rates of rent to highly paid officials. 
Touring officers should be paid con- 
solidated salaries and should pay for 
their travels from their salaries. Unneces- 
sary travelling of all officers should he 
restricted. 

Death of Two Irish Leaders. 

Mr. Arthur Griffith, the Irish leader, 
died of heart failure some time ago. And 
now Mr. Michael Collins, another promi- 
nent Irish leader who had accepted the 
treaty with England, has been killed in nn 
ambush. Up to the conclusion of the 
treaty, the fighting which was going on in 
Ireland was between the British and the 
Irish. After the signing of the treaty, 
the guerilla warfare has assumed the 
internecine character of civil war. How 
long this civil war will go on, no< 
body can tell. Ireland has trod the path 
of strife and bloodshed for centuries, h'or 
this, of course, she alone has not been to 
blame. There is a party of Irish irrecon- 
cilables bent on winning independence. In 
the w'^orld’s history there is not a single 
example of a con(|uered nation, held in 
subjection by an im|)eriali7.ing power, 
which has won independence except by 
fighting or at least partly by fighting. 
And Mr. Gandhi's plan of winning inter- 
nal freedom— not complete independence, 
by means of non-violent non co-operation, 
is still an experiment which has yet to be 
pushed to its logical conclusion. Therefore, 
though it is easy to criticize the Irish, it 
is not so easy to suggest an effective 
alternative to fighting, taking it for 
granted that independence must be 
achieved at all coats. At the same 
time, it is plain that fighting, too, has 
not proved an effective means* nor is it 
likely to, in the near future at any taie. 
There is, no doubt, the path of compro- 
mise, the acceptance of as much freedom 
as can be obtained by negotiation 
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then working for more. But irrecon- 
cilables would none of it. 

There are followers of the doctrine of 
n/i/msa— non-killing and non-violence, who 
would adhere to non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion, whether freedom can be had by 
this means or not. We are convinced 
that there arc some persons who are pre- 
pared to follow this principle to the death 
and are fit for doing so. But whether a 
whole people or the majority of a nation 
can so follow the principle, particularly 
when their opponents are prepared and 
eager to follow the path of violence and 
provoke violent retaliation, has yet 
to be seen. Nevertheless, wc iirnily 
believe that, failing intellectual and 
moral suasion and failing negotiation, 
non-violent non-co-operation is the only 
humane and civilix.ed means of winning 
independence. And we must also add that, 
though bloodshed is utterly repugnant 
to our feelings and we condemn it 
therefore, we cannot hut respect those 
who stand out for absolute independence 
and will not be satislicd with anything 
that falls short of it. 

The Late Sir Vithaldas Thackorsey. 

Bombay and the whole of India are 
losers by the untimely death of Sir Vithal- 
das I hackersey at the age of’ 49. He was 
a great captain of industry, a financier 
and a leader of the l^iberals in politics. 
His ])ublic services, rendered with energy 
and enthusiasm, have been varied and 
many. But what most attracted us in his 
career was his philanthropic spirit, which 
led to his princely benefactions in the 
cause of social progress, amounting to 
millions of rupees. In the warm and 
loving tribute to his memory which Mr. 

Natarajan, a personal friend of the 
deceased, has paid in the columns of The 
hidian Social Reformer, it has been 
stated 

Tlic personal and domestic life of Sir Vithal- 
Jiffl ’ m his later years, was greatly 

miucnced by a keen recognition of woman’s 
piwe and part in progress. His munificent 
to the Women’s IJnivcrsity, to the Seva 
other institutions having theeditca- 
tin« social amelioration of the condi 

of women for their object, was obviously 


motived by the same conviction. lie was not 
given to speak about motives, either his own 
or others’, but there is a significaiiee in the 
fact that much of his thought and liberality 
were directed in recent years to institutions 
for the improvement of the position ot women. 
His great reverence for his mother was, of 
course, the main source of his inspiration. 
This interest was greatly stimulated by Sir 
Vithaldas’ close contact with Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar, whose eager enthusiasm in the cause 
of women’s progress could not hut impress one 
so oi)eu-mi!idcd as he. 

Mr. Natarajan further observes 

111 whatever he undertook, Sir Vithaldas 
displayed gifts of iiiimeuse brain power, appli* 
cation and faculty fur details. lie worked 
night and day on his subject : revised, recast 
and often re-wrote his speeches ; and made 
himself a perfeet maslci* of it. The remark- 
able thing about liim was that while an ini- 
menselv hard worker, he uever worried or lost 
his temper. Always calm and collected, his 
was one of the most ccpiablc temperaments 1 
have come across. I have watched him closely 
in niomeiils «)t I'igh success and ^ of great 
calamity, and I can truthfully say that I have 
not seen auoilier man who bore himself so 
utterly in the spirit ol the Oita precept not 
to 1)C exalted by success or depressed by 
calamity. 

I he late Kai Bahadur Lala Baijnatb 
collected various facts aud data regardiug 
the bad health and early death of edu- 
cated Indians, and Colonel Kanta Prasad 
wrote a book on the subject based largely, 
we believe, on them, f 'a various occasions 
the subject has engaged the attention 
of Indian public men. Mr. Natarajan 
writes 

When the late Mr. Telaiig died, there was 
an interesting controversy as to why our 
educated men die prematurely. Ranade laid 
the blame on the crushing burden of University 
examinations, while Sir Ramakrisbna Bhandar- 
kar attributed it to evil social customs which 
robbed us of our vitality. Sir Vithaldas’ 
death at the age of -19 would seem strongly 
to conlirm Sir Kamkrishna’s opinion. Sir 
Vithaldas was not a victim of the crushing 
burden of examinations. He is said to have 
attended the Blpbinstonc College but it must 
havC' been for a short time. He did not, so 
far as I know, go through any regular Univer- 
sity course. He was also exempt from the 
early struggles of poverty which leave so 
many ol our bright graduates a prey to 
disease and carb* death. He had high ideas of 
comfort ond stinted nothing in giving eft«t 
to them. He was a man of powerful build, 
unlike some of the younger Phntlias. He was 
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fond of horses and rode every morning— Lady 

Vithaldas accompanying him He was not a 

sedentary man but of very active habits. Apart 
from destiny, to what are we to attribute the 
premature death of such a man who had 
everything which might liave helped him to 
live a longer life ? So far as 1 can see, to 
nothing except the social environment, in 
which I include customs such as chijd mar- 
riage, quantitative ideas of comfort nnd 
happiness, erroneous dietary, want of religious 
freedom and so on. I do not sa^' that any 
of these had an clVect on Sir Vithaldas* health. 
But it is a mistake to think that an individual 
can escape from the evil consequences of a bad 
social environment, if he has himself done his 
best to avoid its worst incidents. Whatever 
we tolerate, we follow, and we must endure. 
Unlcf* he totally cut himself off from it, the 
social environment tells, whatever may be 
the extent in which it has directly influenced 
a person’s own particular case. Sir Vithaldas’ 
tragically early death is a warning to the 
Bhattia community to emerge from their 
medieval notions of caste and religion, if they 
would use their commercial talents to the best 
advantage of their coiiirauniiy and their 
country. 

The late Principal Tawney. 

Though the late Mr. Charles II. 
Tawney rose to be Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal, he is best remem- 
bered as Principal and Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at the Presidency College. 
We were among those who had the privi- 
lege of sitting at his feet. He was 
respected by liis students for his great 
scholarship, his dutifulness, his sense of 
justice and his scrupulous literary honesty 
— ^he would, in his annotations, acknow- 
ledge even the meaning of a word taken 
from an ordinary dictionary. He was a 
noted orientalist and had translated many 
Sanskrit and Pali books into English. 

Enver Pasha, 

1 be death of l:nver Pasha, the great 
soldier and patriot of the Young Turk 
party, has been announced and contra- 
dicted. We hope he is still alive, and will 
be blessed with a long life to promote the 
cause of freedom of oriental races. 

The late Mr. Barendra Krishna 
Ghose. 

The late Mr. Barendra Krishna Ghose 
was well known to Bengalis on the 
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Bombay side as a successful man of busi- 
ness. At the memorial meeting held in 
Calcutta to express sorrow at his sad and 
untimely death, Sir P. C. Kay said that 
the deceased *‘spent his whole life in the 
advancement of the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of his country, and was 
the founder of the Ahmedabad Sri Kani- 
krishna Mills, the Vivekananda Mills, the 
Bombay Merchants Bank Limited, and 
other industrial concerns. His charity 
was large and unostentatious, and many 
indigent families, destitute widows and 
helpless orphans used to receive regular 
and substantial help from him.” 

Ovation to the Released Leaders. 

Mr. C. K. Das, Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Mr. B. N. Sasmal, Pir Badshah 
Mian, Dr. Suresh Chandra Rancrji, Dr. 
Abdur Kahaman, Mr. faqi and other 
leaders have received ovations on 
being released from prison. They deserve 
such welcome. It is, however, greatly 
to be desired that the vast multitudes 
of men who have displayed such xeal in 
welcoming them back to freedom would 
give evidence of equal and steady en- 
thusiasm in promoting the cause for 
which the leaders have suffered. 

Flogging Prisoners in Jail. 

What has been recently said in the 
Bengal legislative Council on the official 
and non-official sides on the Hogging ol 
Non-co-operation prisoners in Barisal jail, 
in the course of the debate on Mr. Indu- 
bhusan Datta’s motion for adjournment, 
applies to similar and worse barbarities iu 
other jails. The official plea is that the 
prisoners must obey orders and observe the 
rules of jail discipline ; if they do not, 
their contumacious spirit must be broken. 
Well and good. But by what means ? 
Must they be flogged until either they 
yield or die ? If flogging docs not serve 
the purpose, must some more barbarous 
means of inflicting pain and indignity be 
adopted ? True, in Bngland even school- 
boys are whipped on the posterior 
But in India such a punishment is looker 
upon us a very great mdignityj /i** 
should not, therefore, be inflicted, if 
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to be inflicted at all, ou anj prisoner 
who is not guilty of any heinous offence 
involving great moral turpitude. We are 
(or its total abolition. 

As Non-co-operators are sent to jail 
because they do not obey some law or 
some official order, would it be right, in 
|)ursuance of Mr. Stephenson’s line of 
argument at the Bengal Council, to go on 
dogging these prisoners or torturing 
them in other ways, until they died or 
agreed to obey the laws or the orders 
they had disobeyed ? As jail orders and 
rules of discipline are not more august and 
majestic than the ordinary laws of the 
land and the orders of Government and of 
magistrates, logically that which is 
otllcially held justifiable to secure 
obedience to jail rules and observance of 
jail discipline, should Ije considered more 
justifiable in order to produce a spirit 
of obedience to laws and to Government 
and magisterial orders. Will iVlr. Lloyd 
George and Lord t eadiug make a pro- 
nouncement on the subject, or indulge in a 
lew nods at least ? 

M. L. C.'s Allowances. 

Newspajier readers are acquainted 
with the scandal caused by some reve- 
lations connected with the travelling 
and residential allowances drawn by some 
members of the Bengal Legislative Coun- 
cil. It is a truism that those who have 
been elected to assist at law-making 
should themselves obey the elementary 
laws of ethics. 

The report of the committee appointed 
in accordance with Kumar Shivasekhures- 
war hay’s motion to deal with the 
subject of these allowances will be 
awaited with interest. 

Indian Olympic Association. 

The Governor of Bengal has been pleased 
patronage to the Benygal Hranch 
of the Indian Olympic Association. The associa- 
tion sent Mr. P. C. Bannerjee ar, a runner 
^ represent Bengal in the International 
Olympic Games held in Antwerp in 1920, and 
It IS now intended to select competitors for 
the Olympic Games to be held in Amsterdam 
m 1924. The Bengal Branch has opened a 
swimming section in the Wellesley Square Tank, 
v-aicutta, where a swimming competition is 


to take place by the end of October 1922. The 
records and timing of the competitors in 
these sports will go to qualify them for the 
Olympic Games in 1924. it will be a definite 
attempt to get India worthily represented 
at the International Sports. 

Indianisation of Services. 

There is one sentence in the Govern- 
ment of India’s memorandum to the local 
Governments ou the subject of the Indiani- 
sation of the All-India services which 
deserves to be picked out for special 
notice. It has been sometimes said that 
if British India obtained Home Kule, 
Indians would become masters in their 
household, and, in consequence, Huro- 
peans would refuse to serve under Indian 
masters. Such fears are unfounded. For, 
Europeans do serve as subordinates in 
some of the self-ruling countries of Asia. 
And the racial feeling at present observ- 
able in India is sure to pass away. 
Even under present conditions, those 
Europeans who do not openly show that 
they are the masters of India, receive 
courteous treatment from even the most 
courageous and S])irltcd Indians. 

The Government memorandum referred 
to above, observes 

’’Europeans employed in Indian States, it is 
understood, do not find the atmosphere 
inimical to them and many occupy in these 
administrations a position of peculiar privilege 
and regard.” 

Unrest in the Punjab. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the 
unrest in the F^unjab, instead of subsiding, 
has received fresh impetus from some 
recent incidents. We are not in a position 
to say just now who are the parties to 
blame for this state of affairs and in 
what proportion ; but the facts as appear- 
ing in the dailies are given below. 

The wood-chopping affair in the shrine of 
Guru-ka-Bagh, a small village about five miles 
south of Techail Ajnala in the district of 
Amritsar, which has culminated in the arrest 
of a large number of Akali Sikhs, including 
Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh, a prominent 
member of Gurdwara Prabandhak Committer, 
appears to have originated under the following 
circumstances 

On August 10 Mr. Jenkidas, Asst. Commis- 
sioner, Amritsar, sentenced five Akalis of 
Guru-ka Bagh to six months' rigorous imprison- 
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meat each having convicted them under Section 
d79 I. P. C. for cutting trees from the estate of 
Mahan t of Gurdwara, which they alleged were 
meant for the use of free kitchen. This prompted 
the Gurdwara Prabnndhak Committee to issue 
a long communique contending that the 
Gurdwara at Guru-ka-Bagh has been taken 
possession of by the A kalis and was therefore 
under the management of the Shiromani Com- 
mittee. 

In fhc same communique the Committee 
appealed to* the Sikhs to stand by the Panth 
that the Akalis should conic forward to oiler 
resistance in this matter. It appears that the 
Akalis of the place have actually come forward 
to obey the hints of the committee. Another 
batch of live Akalis chopped (jiirdwara wood 
and were charged under Section 379 I. P. C. 
More batches of the Akalis were coming for- 
ward to oOer themselves for arrest and the 
total number of arrests according to the Gurd- 
wara Committee are more than two hundred. 

A Press communique, dated the 23rd 
August last, states : 

The arrest and conviction of live .V kali Sc - 
vadars for cutting lire- wood for Guruka* Langur 
(kitchen }from Gurdwara lands has already been 
reported. Batches of volunteers have been 
continuing the cutting and storing of wood 
unmolested by the police. Now again the reports 
are pouring in that several more batches 
totalling about (>0 volunteers have been 
arrested and taken away in seven motor 
lorries. More batches of volunteers are arriving 
on the spot, vying with each other in con- 
tinuing the Guru’s service. So far the ijr* 
men arrested belong to Amritsar, Gurdaspur, 
Lyallporc, Sheikhupura and Jullundur Districts. 

A Press communique dated the 24!tli 
August, 1922, states 

Batches of Sevadars storing fuel lor Guru ka 
Langar, ( the Guru’s free kitchen J, weeding 
Gum's garden, repairing roads, etc., are 
being arrested. Four Sevadars in actual 
attendance on (luru Sahib were called out 
and arrested under sec. 1U7 Cr. W Code. 
So far 110 arrests have been made. Large num- 
bers of volunteers are pouring in from the sur- 
rounding “llaqua" and from districts far and 
near, to earn merit by being arrested while 
serving their God and their Guru. There is a 
great deal of rivalry between both black and 
white turbanned Akalis in claiming precedence in 
being arrested. Those with black turbans 
claim priority^ owing to previous services, 
which is causing a great deal of heart-burning 
to those with white turbans, who claim their 
first chance in their Guru’s service. A com- 
promise is being suggested by fixing some share 
of white turbans in each group. The situation 
is calm and quiet. A “Jatha" of ladies has 
been persistent in claiming equal rights and 


privileges with men, but their case remaiiij; 
still under consideration, owing to obstinate 
opposition by men, who declare that they shall 
not allow a single woman to fall into the 
hands of the police, as long as there are men 
enough to do the work. 

A correspondent of The Tribune 
explains the origin of the movement thus : 

1 give a brief account of the occurrence at 
Guru-ka-bagb, a place about G miles north of 
Amritsar, a Sikh shrine dedicated to the r>th 
Guru of the Sikhs, which has taken place on the 
last Amavas festival. 

A few days ago, some Sikhs cut oil' a few 
branches of some trees belonging to the shrine 
for the purpose of “langar” (kitchen). 5 Sikhs 
were arrested on a charge of theft and sent up 
by the police and sentenced by the Magistrate 
to G months’ rigorous imprisonment each. The 
land on which these trees stand is entered in 
the name of the Gurdwara iu revenue papers 
and the Gurdwara itself is in the possession of 
the Sikhs. It is said that the Mahan I made 
the complaint in this case under pressure. 

As the branches were cut off under a humh 
lidc claim as belonging to the Gurdwara, under 
the present law. it is a very clear case for the 
civil courts to decide ; and there was absolutely 
no justification, whatsoever, for taking criniinal 
action against these self-less workers, who arc 
now rotting in jail. This unnecessary inter- 
ference with the Sikhs gave rise to provocation 
and further trouble and as a protest against 
ic Sikhs have launched what is known as 
“passive resistance”. Within the last 3 days 
up to 23rd instant 130 Sikhs in all have Ijccn 
arrested by the police and arrests arc still going 
on. 

Batches of 3 Sikhs go to the place, where 
a few branches of trifling value arc lying in the 
garden of the Gurdwara. As soon as they 
reach the spot, they arc being arrested and 
shuflled ofl in lorries to headquarters. Soon a 
new batch follows and is likewise treated. And 
so the cycle goes on. 

On the morning of the 23rd two European 
olliccrs visited the spot, showed great prompt i- 
tude, and having arrested .3 persons who are 
inside the Gurdwara, sentenced them to one 
year’s R. I, each. This whole afl’air of judicial 
procedure did not take more time than it takes 
me to write it out. This extra-judicial way 
was apparently adopted to nip the movement 
in the bud. But they have added fuel to the 
fire. 

I have learnt on very good authority, that 
the officials on the spot give it a different 
colour. They consider the movement as an 
outcome of the bad characters of the ilaqua. “ 
is quite the reverse of the truth ; and it . 
difficult to imagine the state of the 
mind, when they will readily believe the 
story and will turn the selfless workers mro 
bad characters. 
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Some attempt is -also being made to make 
the affair look more serious by cutting some 
larger trees from the roots by interested parties. 

The following is from a communique 
of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee 

Things have now become even worse and 
many of those just arrested were belaboured 
with fists, kicks and butts of guns by certain 
policemen at the time of their arrests. Many 
persons have been injured— some of them 
seriously ; amongst these are Seva Singh, 
Indar Singh, Kartar Singh, Amar Singh and 
(iurdit Singh. Some of them were dragged by 
the hair of their heads. A bundle of pulled 
hair gathered from the scene, has been received 
ill tlie office of the Shiromani (lurdwara 
i’rabandhak Committee. Persons with injuries 
are being kept apart from others under arrest 
and it is stated, arc being forced to go away. 
I’rcviously, the arrested persons were aPowed 
bread and water, which was taken to them 
from Ouru-ka-Langar, but now this has been 
stopped. On Thursday night no food or water 
was permitted them. There is a small dirty 
pond close by and the arrested persons had 
to drink such muddy water as they could find 
therein. 

The Tribune has published the follow- 
ing from uu eye-witness 

On the 2r»th August, in the afternoon, two 
officials visited the spot. Since their depar- 
ture, things have taken a dilTercnt turn. Instead 
of the batches being arrested as they approach- 
ed the garden, they were systematic.ally 
assaulted by some policemen. Hatch after 
batch submitted to this assualt, which was 
carried out with greater vigour in the case of 
each new batch. Altogether 1 1 Sikhs have been 
injured with rille butt-ends and lathi's. One 
named Kartar Singh of village Lultani, Oistrict 
Lahore, has been so very severely beaten that 
wp to the lime of writing, he has not regained 
his consciousness and his condition is precarious. 
After this assault commenced no more arrests 
were made, and all the arrested and injured 
persons numbering about 7o are now lying 
in the garden, round which a police cordon is 
drawn out. They have been told by some 
police officers present, that they were now 
fr^ to go away, but they have persistently 
refused to listen to any such inducement ; and 
to compel them to leave the garden they have 
own refused food and drink and it is 18 hours 
^hfit this body of organised workers is going 
wuhout anything, even water, in this hot sea- 
son. Yesterday a Mahomedan passer-by, while 
passing his wav, close to where a Gurkha 
was picketed, was given a lathi blow, 
•he blow resulted in severe injury to his head. 

Gurkha policemen have approach- 
^ langar and they are being fed as 

llingly as anybody else. 


Overorowding among Third Class 
Bairway Passengers. 

The Director, Centr.d Bureau of 
Information, Home Department, Govern- 
ment of India, has attempted to explain 
the causes of overcrowding among third 
class railway passengers in India and 
has described what is being done to 
ineet^ the situation. All that he says 
may' be accurate. But it cannot be 
gainsaid that for more than half a century 
the third class passenger has not been 
treated as from a business point of view, 
if not for the sake of humanity also, he 
had the right to be ; for he hn.s all 
along contributed the largest share 
of railway income from passenger traffic. 
Therefore, improvement in the conditions 
of third class railway travelling must 
take precedence of all other kinds of 
railway expenditure. 

Wanted Direct State Management 
of Railways 

The existing contracts between the 
Secretary of State and the East Indian 
and Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
Companies will expire in 19I.U and 1935 
respectively. Management of these State- 
owned lines by companies with London 
boards of directors should then be ended. 
The State should then undertake their 
direct management, thus giving the Indian 
public some chance of influencing railway 
policy and management. 

Assam’s Woes. 

When about a month ago Pandit 
Madanmohan Malaviya and Babu 
Rajendra Prasad went to enquire about 
repression in Assam, the little known 
province which Mahatma Gandhi after 
his visit described as a beautiful land 
where the average men and women 
had taken to kliaddar with a religious 
zeal, they were horrified at the relent- 
less repression that was going on there. 
The Ilhiflus Bombay correspondent 
wrote on August 4, that their report 
was going to be soon published. It may 
have been published ; hut we have not 
seen it yet. 
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Visvabliarati Union. 

A very useful centre of culture, named 
Visvabharatl Sammilaui, has been estab- 
lished in Calcutta in connection with the 
Visvabharati University at Santiniketan. 
its members and the public have been 
already greatly benefited by the celebra- 
tion of the festival of the Rains with songs 
and recitations, by Pandit Kshitimohan 
Sen’s exposition of Kabir, by Mr. 
Elmhirst’s lecture on the robbery of the 
soil, by the Poet Rabindranath Tagore’s 
address on the occasion of bidding farewell 
to Prof. Sylvain Levi, &c. 

Railway Purchases. 

According to Hansard* s report of a 
statement made by Earl interton, 
£»^55,5()0 worth of railway materials 
were purchased for India in hmgland 
and only a few thousands sterling worth 
of such articles in other countries, 
though they are much, in some cases 60 
per cent., cheaper in the latter. The 
fruits of trusteeship ? 

The Late Mr. Karunakar Menon. 

The late Dewan Bahadur Karunakar 
Mcnon was a very able leader-writer. He 
was successively sub-editor, assistant 
editor, and editor of The Hindu, After 
giving up his connection with that 
paper, he edited The Indian Patriot. 
After giving up that paper, he led a 
retired life. 

Date of Publication of Our October 
Issue, And Changes 
of Address. 

As on account of the Puja Holidays 
our office will remain closed from the 
24th September to the 8th October next 
( both days inclusive ), the October 
number of The Modern Review will be 
published and despatched to our subs- 
cribers on the 22nd September. Letters 
notifying changes of address should reach 
our office on the 20 th September at the 
latest. Such letters should contain the 
subscribers’ serial numbers. 

Research and Cant of Research. 

Research, when genuine, is good and 
necessary, the cant of research is bad 


and intolerable. According to Nature, 
July 22, 1922, Prof. Alexander Mair, 
writing in the Bulletin of the Association 
of University Teachers, says ; 

Research is the fashionable cant word of 

our generation.” He deplores “the fact that 

so many men and women are induced to 

spend one or two important years in doing 
pedestrian work that could equally well be 
performed by an intelligent mechanic or clerk" 
owing to the fallacy that free creative activity 
can be commanded by a mere fiat. A similar 
warning is embodied in an article on Medical 
Research in the report for 1920-21 of the 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the advancement of teaching. “Every College 
and IJniversify,” he says, “jovets the reputa- 
tion of being a centre of research The 

result of this striving is that the thing which 
ought to be the greatest inspiration toward 
good teaching has become only too often an 
excuse to escape the primary duty of teaching/’ 

Income of Calcutta University, 


A writer in The Calcutta Review 
charged us with making a misleading 
statement, because we had said that 
the income of the Calcutta University 
was about fifteen lakhs. If the following 
extract from The Indian Daily Newa 
is accurate, it is plain that we under- 
stated its income : 


The Hon’ble'Mr. P. C. Mittcr : (a) A state- 
ment supplied by the Calcutta Pniversity is 
laid on the table. 

(b) No. Government have no information. 
Statement referred to in the above reply. 
1920-21. 

Ks. 


Total expenditure of the Calcutta 
University 

This amount was met from— 

(1) Fees paid by candidates 

(2) Tuition fees paid by students ... 
(.3) Income derived from other 

sources 

(4) Endowments 

(5) Government grant ... 

Total 


21 , 19 , 2 :» 1 - 

1.^1 7, 2(U 
2,90,9.^.S 

2.00. 5tt 
l,77,o;;o 

1.0. 3, IS!) 

21,4.9.2.^) 


Errata. 

P. 285, 2nd Col, l»th line from tlie 
bottom— For steed read stud, 

P. 286, 2nd Col, Footnote 44-For 

’nwft read wnflr i 


In the last July number, page 85, .irst 
column, 8th line, for Nalini Mobaa BasOi 
B.Sc., read NaUni Xanta Basn, B.Sc. 
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HINDU AND BUDDHIST IDEALS 


M any years n/jo, when I was with 
Mahatma (randhi at Phoenix 
Asram in South Africa, he expound- 
ed to me his celibate ideal of life, which I 
traced back to the influence upon his 
mind, at that time, of Count Leo Tolstoy’s 
writings. How strong that influence 
had been may be judged from the name 
of Tolstoy Farm, which he had given to 
his first Asram outside Johannesburg. 
A complete set of Tolstoy’s works with 
different biographies were valued treasures 
in the Asram library. He had corres- 
pon led with the Russian writer and 
had received a striking letter in reply. 
It seemed to me therefore not unlikely 
that his ideas with regard to abstinence 
in the married life and the pre-eminent 
excellency of celibacy, as a means to 
increase soul force in man, were chiefly 
gathered from Count 'folstoy himself. 
^Yhen, however, I talked over the matter, 
during many conversations, I found that 
the ideas had reached him long before 
his study of Tolstoy’s writings. He 
regarded them as essentially present in 
Hinduism. They were prevalent also in 
Hie Jain and Buddhist cultures. 

1 had met with the same conceptions 
the spiritual value of celibacy and also 
'>f abstinence in the married life in 
medieval Christianity, and there were 
traces of these ideas still remaining in the 
*iorth of Europe which had broken away 
rom the medieval tradition. In the 


Roman Catholic and fircek Churches 
there were certain traditions, with regard 
to celibacy in the priesthood and epis- 
copacy, which had been unbroken for 
many centuries. To me. they had become 
repugnant and unnatural, and my mind 
at once reacted against them in South 
Africa, when Mahatma Gandhi brought 
them forward. It was for this reason, 
that I argued long and strenuously 
against them and tried to convince him 
of the unnaturalness of such conceptions, 
having regard to the physical nature of 
man and woman. Hut I found it imposs- 
ible to move him from those fixed ideals, 
which, he told me, were founded on his 
Hindu religion itself. 

This led me to a closer and deeper 
study of Hinduism on my return to India 
and 1 had the advantage of many con- 
versations with leading Hindus, whose 
moral judgment I valued. I hese studies 
confirmed my original opinion, that 
Hinduism in its central line of .develop- 
ment had placed the marriage ideal, and 
not the celibate ideal, at the basis of the 
religious life, on \vhich all the super- 
structure was built. his return to 
India, at the end of the year PJIT, I had 
further talks with Mahatma Gandhi, and 
at a later time he wrote to me enclosing 
a schedule of his new Asram regulations 
at Ahmedabad and asking for my serious 
criticism of his proposals. 

1 found, on examination, that the 
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same ideas of celibacy, which had been 
present in his Asram in South Africa, 
reappeared in his new Asram regulations 
at Ahmedabad. A vow of celibacy might 
be taken after a certain age by any 
student who felt called thereto, and it 
was held up as an ideal before the students. 
I have no longer a copy of the regulations, 
but, if my memory is right, the vow 
might be taken when the student had 
reached the age of eighteen years. 

1 asked the question, whether the vow 
of celibacy was commended merely as a 
political expedient, or as something in- 
herent in the conception of Hinduism 
itself and compatible with its principles. 
I was told, in reply, by Mahatma Gandhi, 
that it was not merely recommended as 
a political expedient, but also as a desir- 
able state in itself, if perfection were to 
be reached for the higher work of 
humanity. He also believed that it had 
its true place within Hinduism in its 
many-sided and infinitely complex struc- 
ture, though he agreed at the same time 
that in Hindu religion the ideal of 
marriage was prominently present as a 
religious sacrament. At this point I 
brought before Mahatmaji an argumentf 
which had appealed to me greatly, that 
from the historical point of view any 
general advocacy of the celibate life and 
any depreciation of the married life in 
comparison were in reality aberrations 
in Hinduism, which never truly belonged 
to Hinduism itself. He told me in answer, 
that it was difficult for me fully to 
comprehend his meaning, but that he 
could clearly see that my historical view 
of Hinduism differed from his own. The 
advocacy of celibacy was not an aberra- 
tion, b,ut a legitimate expression of 
Hinduism. 

After leaving Mahatma Gandhi at the 
close of this discussion, I wrote to him 
at length upon the subject, and I have 
kept the rough copy of what 1 wrote in 
the form of notes. It has appeared to 
me, that it might be of interest if 1 copied 
out and set in order the notes that I 
then made. I would like to know whether, 
on the whole, they would receive the 
approval of those who have been born 


and brought up in Hinduism, and there- 
fore have the right, which I cannot have, 
to speak from their own inner experience. 
The notes run as follows 

very important issue arises at 
once, when I study your plans for the 
future. Are you, in building your new 
Asram, trying to sow a seed deep in the 
ground, which shall grow into a tree : 
or are you merely training men, who 
shall be free from all family ties, in order 
to meet the present political needs of the 
country ? In the latter instance, I might 
think of celibacy, but not in the former. 
I should hasten to add, that in any 
case 1 object to the taking of vows in 
such a matter, when people are young 
and inexperienced concerning the nature 
of life. 

*'You ask me how your new Asram can 
be made to represent the best in Indian 
life. Then, when 1 study your pro- 
gramme, I find this advocacy of celibacy 
put in the forefront as an ideal ; and 
herein I find a contradiction, which Imust 
try to explain. It will be well to set 
down my views in writing, though you 
know them already. 

*4 would put it in this way. You wish 
to follow in your Asram the central 
development of Hindu religion, the 
catholic idea running through it, —not any 
sectarian aberration, however noble its 
history and origin. 1 have often talked 
over with you the central facts of 
Hinduism, and if I understand you rightly 
you feel that it is a greatness, not a weak- 
ness, that Hinduism absorbs for a time 
everything entering into it and then raises 
it to a higher level. Herein lies its 
catholicity, its wholeness. You would 
prefer to keep in closest touch with thr* 
religion practised by the multitudes ol 
simple village people, rather than folio 
the book-learning of the modern ScrilK'S 
and Pharisees, who despise the commoti 
herd. I value that conception, and l 
want to point out to you how Hinduij^i'J 
historically has as certainly reject* i 
celibacy as Buddhism has adopted **■ 
Here all my instincts are with Hinduis* N 
though I know full well that in t?'- 
development of Christianity this sar?c 
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ideal of celibacy had a prominent place 
for many centuries. 

**In what follows, I shall be giving 
my own personal reading of history, 
which must necessarily be incomplete 
and imperfect, as I am not a Hiudu and 
only came out to India when I had 
nearly reached middle age. More and 
more clearly, amid a maze of seeming 
contradictions, I have traced three 
elementary and primary factors in 
traditional Hinduism, as practised by 
the common people and embodied in 
their religion. 1 can only call them by 
the three terms, ^^rriage, C aste , and 
Inc arnati on, and explain my terms 
afterwards. It will be easy for you to 
follow me because we have talked these 
things over before. 

‘‘The Hindu religious genius, at a ver}' 
early date indeed, came to regard 
marriage and the married life and the pro- 
pagation of children as altogether sacred 
and sacramental. This, to me, is one of 
its very greatest achievements, and also 
one of its noblest gifts to the world. It 
has made the women of India among the 
most devoted to their husbands and the 
most religious in their domestic life. It 
has enshrined religious worship in the 
centre of every Hindu home, and in every 
Hindu woman’s heart. India can never 
lose its idealism and become materialistic, 
so long as the married life holds this 
place of worship among Hindu women 
and also among Hindu men. I know that 
there have been penalties to pay, and that 
gross injustices are as yet unresolved. 
Child widowhood, enforced by social 
custom, where the boy husband dies, is 
one of these ; and there arc many others. 
I am not upholding these evil customs 
for a moment. As you know, my whole 
heart revolts against them. But all the 
same, I can see that they are those human 
*^^^ggcrations, which have grown up 
■ dong with a great ideal. 

‘J1 may be wrong in my historical 
estimate, but I have come firmly to 
relieve that Buddhism lost its hold on 
die Hindu mind chiefly because ot its 
" ‘'Uiparative lack of appreciation of the 
'’‘larried life as an inspiring human ideal 


and because of its substitution of the 
celibate ideal as higher and purer and 
more spiritual. 

“Again, the genius of the itindu 
religion absorbed at a very early date 
indeed that somewhat strange element 
of mutual association called ‘caste’, which 
represented at the time a certain natural 
grouping of men for racial and social 
purposes. It transformed this natural 
phenomenon into a religious practice, 
according to the general tendency of 
those early times which made every- 
thing religious. But the extraordinarily 
interesting point in this process in 
India was, that the social grouping 
of caste became, from the very first, 
most intimately and closely associated 
with marriage. Even today a modern 
writer, like bir Herbert RisW, if 1 am 
not mistaken, has said in an epigram, 
‘Caste is marriage, and marriage is 
caste.’ He was referring to this dis- 
tinctive and peculiar feature of Hinduism. 

“Caste in India, when thus transform- 
ed by religion and intimately connected 
with marriage, offered a social life with 
a wider range than the family, but of one 
and the same texture as the marriage 
ideal itself, fortifying that ideal and 
keeping it religious. For caste became, 
as it were, a larger religious ‘marriage 
family’. Within the caste marriage was 
possible and therefore blood relationship, 
rhat these boundaries of caste have 
to-day become far too narrow, and from 
a eugenic point of vievv, well nigh intoler- 
able, is generally admitted. There has 
been also the accumulation, century after 
century, of the wrong done to those who 
are outside the caste altogether,— the 
‘untouchables’. 

“It is easy of course to criticise the 
short-comings and bigotries and cruel- 
ties of caste, as it is practised to-day, 
and I have been among the critics. But 
it has also to be remembered what it was 
in origin and how it preserved, as perhaps 
nothing could have done at the time, the 
sanctity of tl.o marriage ideal. Further- 
more, althougli caste has been one of the 
most conservative forces in the world, it 
has been by no means static. It has moved 
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forward with the times again and again, 
and it is still moving. New forms of 
caste. — especially those created by reli- 
gious movements,— seem to point the 
way to some still more comprehensive 
future advance. We may, perhaps, look 
forward to the time when the present 
boundaries of caste will be broken down 
without demolishing the fundamental 
Hindu conception ot the religious sacra- 
ment of marriage. 

“It should be noted here again that 
Buddhism, while attempting to substitute 
the Sangba ^ — the religious association of 
celibate monks,— for the religious and 
domestic association of caste, did not 
set India free. The castes, in spite of all 
their inconveniences and burdens, were 
felt to be more human than the Snnghas. 

“This life of celibacy, which both the 
Buddhists and the Jains practised, never 
deeply affected the simple village people 
of India in their domestic relations. The 
peasants tilled the soil and sowed the 
seed and reaped the harvest. Meanwhile 
the great an i noble conception, that 
no domestic sacrifice of religion was 
complete without the wife taking part 
in it, became more and more firmly estab- 
lished and gave strength and stability to 
the home. 

“Thirdly, in the worship of the Divine, 
the trend of Hindu genius among the 
common people has ever been towards 
the personal and the concrete,— towards 
God as revealed in form. I'his has in- 
cessantly led to the idea of God as in- 
carnate and’ as also to be worshipped 
through images. Such incarnation and 
image worship has often been mingled 
with crude and grotesque idolatry, but the 
warm concrete intimacy of the Hindu 
religion of form has had a wonderful 
persistence, and its love and devotion 
has often shone brightest, even through 
idolatry itself,— like a vein of purest metal 
running through the clay. It has been 
said truly that the Hindu religious heart 
among the people shrivels up in an 
atmosphere of dry abstractions. It may 
be able, in the future, to eliminate grosser 
forms of divine representation. But to elimi- 
nate divine representation in and through 


form, would appear to be disastrous 
in the long run to Hindu faith. For at 
the centre of all, from the time of the 
Upanishads onwards, the instinct has 
ever grown deeper that the Divine Spirit 
and the human spirit are intimately 
one, and that all nature is included in 
that union. 

“But when all this is said concerning 
Hindu religion, only half has been said ; 
for perhaps the greatest thing of all is 
this, that marriage, caste, incarnation,— 
all these three,— are not regarded as the 
end, but rather as the preparation for 
that which is beyond. A further stage 
is always contemplated ( hardly to be 
attempted without due self-discipline first ) 
— a stage which is beyond marriage, beyond 
caste, beyond incarnation, beyond all 
forms and human associations. But this 
final worship can only be truly offered 
by the man who has known to the full, 
both the warmth and glow of human 
love in all its natural human relation- 
ships, through marriage, and the warmth 
and glow of divine love in all its simple, 
intimate closeness. Only the man, who has 
experienced life’s fullness, can, at the end, 
in the truest sense, abandon all so as to 
enter even before death comes into the 
great beyond. 

“But this must be noted quite clearly : 
Such a man takes with him no empty, 
attenuated, emasculated, life-experience. 
Only after the realisation of God through 
form, can he worship truly and fully 
the Formless. Only after living the 
married life, can he live truly the life ot 
the Sannyasi. 

“We can see that this is the real trend 
of Hindu faith, because all the sporadic 
attempts to reverse this order, scattered 
up and down Indian history, have proved 
failures. Exaggerated ideas of the sanctity 
and superiority of celibacy have again an «1 
again appeared, but they have never gained 
ascendancy. Furthermore, the abandon- 
ment of the world for philosophic gon* 
templation has frequently become wit i 
individuals an absorbing Hindu pract^ ' • 
But even this has not to any 
extent broken through the primary clam-^ 
of flindii married life, so as to thro v 
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:< slur upon marriage as an inferior 
.^tate. The true development has kept 
close to that most remarkable and 
profound conception of the four stages 
of life, wherein the human soul passes 
through its period of rigorous chastity 
in order to enter the stage of the 
married householder. Then the house- 
holder detaches himself from the concrete 
love of home with its closest intimacies, in 
order to become first of all partially free 
and gradually weaned from attachment, 
in the *vanaprastha’ stage, and finally to 
become wholly unattached in the stage 
of the ascetic or *sannyasi’. The central 
light of that great conception of the 
four stages, or Asrams, of human life has 
been like a pole star round which the 
religious experience of Hindus has re- 
volved. This, at least, is my own reading 
of Indian History. 

“You will see, therefore, that 1 cannot 
easily believe that the celibate ideal is 
really and fundamentally ‘Hindu’. Rather 
it appears to me to be just such an aberra- 
tion from normal Hindu practices as 
Buddhism was in the past. It certainly 
does not seem to be in line with Hindu 
religion as it has naturally developed 
from time immemorial in the popular 
village life of India, fhcrc have been 
all kinds of variations in Hinduism, as 1 
know full well, but this stress upon 


marriage, as of the very essence of human 
life’s fulfilment in the spiritual as well as 
in the temporal sphere, has never seemed 
to me a secondary matter within 
Hinduism at all. Rightly or wrongly, I 
have regarded it as a primary factor, 
admitting only of the rarest exceptions 
in special emergencies.” 

This was the substance of the letter 
that'l wrote many years ago to Mahatma 
Gandhi. 1 have revised my notes before 
publication, but they remain practically 
and substantially as I wrote them. I 
have hesitated slightly about publishing 
these ideas now, because Mahatmaji 
himself is in prison and I cannot myself 
represent fully his own position ; but he 
has abundantly stated his views in differ- 
ent articles and speeches, and the method 
in which I have dealt with the subject is 
historical and academic, rather than 
controversial. The theme of my letter 
has for twenty years possessed the deep- 
est interest to me as a student of Hinduism 
and Buddhism. If this article of mine 
provokes any discussion with regard to 
these conceptions of Hindu and Buddhist 
religion, as I have stated them, I shall be 
most thankful. Behind all the vital and 
immediate questions of the present 
national struggle, these age-long, funda- 
mental issues remain. 

C. F. Andrews. 


CRIMI.NAL LvW AND jliSTICF IN Tllli; MUGH\L BMPIRF 
By Jaih’nath S.\rkak. 


I. 

A ccording to Muslim ideas of juris- 
prudence crimes fall into three groups, 

oitences against God, 
offences against the State, and 
offences against private individuals. 
1‘unishment for the first of these classes 
‘the right of God,” while for the other 
^ classes of offences the injured party 


may forgive or compound with the 
wrong-doer. Thus, curiously enough, 
manslaughter is not a violation of God’s 
law nor of the king’s peace, but only a 
damage to the family of the murdered 
man, which can be settled by paying 
money compensation (called ‘the price of 
blood’) to the next of kin of the victim, 
without the Hxecutive Head of the State 
or the Judge of Canon Law having to take 
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any further notice of it. It was only 
when the relatives of the murdered man 
refused to accept money damages and 
insisted on retaliation, that the Qa;:i had 
to pronounce and the executive to enforce 
the sentence of death. 

There were, thus, two entirely different 
classes of authorities for the trial of 
offences,— the king and the Quazi, and their 
jurisdiction did not clash, so long as 
neither of them encroached upon the work 
of the other, the (Jttrnn having clearly 
distinguished the two. 

The Institutes of Timur puts the matter 
with great clearness and force. lie 
writes 

“Robbers and thieves, in whatever place 
they might be found, or by whomsoever 
detected. I commanded to be put to death.** 
[iVotc. This, however, was a violation of the 
Quranic law.] 

“And I ordained that, if any one seized by 
violence the property of another, the value of 
that property should be taken from the 
oppressor, and be restored to the oppressed. 

“Concerning other crimes,— the breaking of 
teeth, the putting out of eyes, the slitting and 
cutting off of the ears and nose, wine-drinking 
and adultery,— I ordained that whoever should 
be guilty of these, or other crimes, they should 
be brought into the courts of the ecclesiastical 
and lay judges,— [the exact terms being Onxi-i‘ 
Islam and Qnzi~i-Aliflns,—ahilas meaning ‘ritual 
impurity,* probably an error for nzah, 
‘torment’] : that the ecclesiastical judge should 
decide on those causes which arc determinable 
by the sacred laws (Sham), and that those 
which did not fall under his cognisance^* should 
be investigated and laid before me by the lay 
judge.’* (l)avy’s Institutes af Timur, pp. 2r»l 
and 253, corrected by reference to the Persian 
text.) 

In strict legality, the death sentence for 
highway robbery could be pronounced 
only by a Qazi and not by the king or any 
of his civil officers independently. Aurang- 
zib, soon after his accession, beheaded 
five hundred robbers as a warning to all 
lawless men. ( Storia^ ii. 4. ) But 
towards the end of his reign he changed 
his opinion about his powers and regulat- 
ed his conduct in strict conformity with 
the Quranic law. He, therefore, severely 
censured one of his highest generals, who 
had put a highway robber to death, and 

♦ Urfi bashad, arc public, i. c, pertain to the 
public law. 


urged him to place all such cases befoio 
the Qaziin future. (Ahkam, S 34.) 

The Mughal Hmperors used to reserve 
Wednesday every week for holding couns 
of justice, in addition to trying a few cas^s 
on other days in the course of the pubi c 
darbnr. On that day no darbar was heM 
but “the Emperor came direct from the 
darsban window to the Diwanid-khas or 
Hall of Private Audience at about 8 a.m., 
and occupied the throne of justice till 
midday. This room was filled with the 
law-officers of the Crown, the judges of 
Canon Law (Oaxis), judges of Common 
Law (adils), muftis, theologians {ulema), 
jurists learned in precedents (fntawa), the 
superintendent of the law-court {darogha- 
fadalat), and the kotwai (or prefect of 
the city police). None else among the 
courtiers was admitted, unless his presence 
was specially necessary, 'fhe officers of 
justice presented the plaintiffs one by one, 
and reported their grievances. Mis 
Majesty very gently ascertained the facts 
by inquiry, took the law from the uicnm, 
and pronounced judgment accordingly.” 
(Abdul Hamid’s Pndislmhnamah, I. A. 
150 : cf. Alamgirnnmah 1102 .) 

11 . 

This division of judicial work is noticerl 
by the early European travellers. William 
Finch writes in Kill, 

“The castle of Agra lias four gates, ...one to 
the west, towards the Bazar, [is] called the 
Knchari gale, within which, over against the 
great gate is the Qazi’.s seat of chief justice. 
Over against this .scat is the knchari or Court 
of Rolls, where the king’s wazir sits every 
morning some three hours, by who.se hands 
pass all matters rents, grants, lands, fariiiaiis, 
debts, Tuesday is day of blood, both 
fighting beasts and jiisticcd men, the king 
judging and seeing execution [carried out in 
the plain on the river bank, below the riarsirui 
balcony.]’’ (Purchas, iv. 72, 73.) 

Five years later, Terry observed, 

“The Emperor himself moderates in 
matters of consequence which happen near 
Court, for the most part judging 
nUcf^nla and probata. Trials are quick am' 
are executions. The governors in citic.s 
provinces proceed in like form of justice 
could never hear of law written among tlv' n • 
the king and his substitutes’ will is ’ * 
(thirl, ix. 47.) 
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Aurangzib’s manner of doing justice is 
ilius described by Bernier, an eye-witness : 

*‘All the petitions held up in the crowd 
.'(ssembled in the Hall of Public Audience are 
I nought to the king and read in his hearing; 
and the persons concerned being ordered to 
approach are examined by the monarch himself, 
who often redresses on the spot the wrongs of 
the aggrieved party. On another day of the 
week he devotes two hours to hear in private 
t he petitions of ten persons selected from the 
lower orders and presented to the king by a 
^ood and rich old man. Nor docs he Tail to 
attend the justice-chamber, called Adalnl- 
lilinnali on another day of the week, attended 
by two principal Qnxis,” (Bernier, 203.) 

Manucci describes the scene of royal 
dispensation of justice : 

‘*The king holds public audience in the 
Am-klins [meaning the Diwnii-hfim], and there 
it is usual for aggrieved persons to appear and 
make complaint. Some men demand punish- 
ment for murderers, others complain of injustice 
and violence or other such like wrongful acts... 
The king ordains with arrogance, and in few 
words, that the thieves be beheaded, that the 
governors and thujdnra compensate the plun- 
dered travellers... In some cases he announces 
that there is no pardon for the transgressor, 
in others he orders the facts to be invcstigatecl 
and a report made to him.” (Storin, ii. -t02.) 

111 . 

The Qazi'n business, in strict theory, 
was to play the part of a jury : he was 
to take the Law trom others and pro- 
nounce a verdict in the particular case 
on tlic basis of the evidence adduced. 
This expounder of the law was the mnili, 
whom we may rather loosely call the 
advocate general. “The mnfti is the 
officer who expounds and applies the law 
to cases, and the Qazi is the olliccr who 
gives it operation and effect.*' An 
illiterate man may legally act as a Qazi, 
according to all the schools of MusTim 
law except that of Shafi, because 
''AQazVs business may be to pass decrees 
r..< rely on the opinions of others. The object 
ins appointment, moreover, is to render to 
every subject his just rights, and this object is 
•'itxomplished Iw passing decrees on the opinions 
Of others.** {Hcdaya, translated by Hamilton. 
->-dediton., 334-335.) 

I hough many of the Qazis were very 
h:.«rned lawyers, yet the primary and 
V^"®P®”8^bl^ qualihcations of a Qazi were, 
theory at least, honesty impartiality 
^•rtuousness and pure detachment from 


the society of the place. {Hcdaya, also 
a Persian MS quoted in my Mughal 
Administration^ page 37.) 

In practice this high ideal was seldom 
attained,* though there are some noble 
exceptions in the history of Islamic lands. 
'I'o take one example orly, Abdul Wahhab 
Borah, the first Chief Qazi of Aurangzib’s 
reign, was so corrupt that during 16 
years of office he amassed a fortune of 33 
lakhs of Rupees in cash, besides much 
jewellery and other valuable things. But 
his son and successor, Shaikh-ul-Islam, 
was an exactly opposite character. He 
did not touch a penny of his father’s ill- 
gotten riches, hut gave away his share 
of them in charity. Not only did he 
decide all cases without the faintest 
suspicion ol corrupt influence or bribery, 
but he even declined the customary 
presents and gifts from his nearest friends 
and kinsmen. [ History of Aurangzib, iii., 
(2nd edition) 74-76.1 

But in the Mughal empire the Qazis 
were not sufficiently supported by the 
executive. As Bernier noticed, 

“The (Jazis or judges are not invested with 
sufficient power to redress the wrongs of these 
unhappy people [viz., the peasant artisan or 
tradesman oppressed by the jagirdars, governors 
and farmers of the revenue]. This sad abuse 
of authority may not be felt in the same degree 
near capital cities... or in the vicinity of large 
tow'ns and seaports, because in those places 
acts of gross injustice cannot easily be con- 
cealed from the Court.” (p. 225.) And, again, 
“Of Nvliat advantage are good laws when not 
observed^ and when there is no possibility of 
enforcing their observance? The governor is 
absolute lord, in the strictest sense of the word. 
Me is in his own person the iutendant of justice, 
the parliament, the Presidial Court, and the 
assessor and receiver oi the kiDg*s taxes. ..In 
eastern countries, the weak and the injured 
are without any refuge whatever; and the 
only law that decides all controversies is the 
cane and the caprice of a governor.’* (Pp. 
235-230.) 

But Bernier must be here referring to 
revenue exactions and executive oppres- 
sion, and net to cases which could be 

* Aurang/ib, when old age had deepened his 
pessimism, ordered that in future the court of justice 
{,iiwan~i-adaliitl held by him should be officially 
designated “Court i»r injustice or oppressions” 
i-mus,ilii»). i«th February 1702. [ Masird-Aliimgin\ 

4()o.] We find this new name in use in his corres- 
pondence in the K(dintat-i-Taiyyilutf. 
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clearly brought under the Canon Law, for 
the Quazi’s jurisdiction over the latter was 
unquestioned and universally exercised 
in .practice. Though the provincial 
governors were jealous of the Qazi*s 
power, they durst not openly defy him, 
because he could always appeal to the 
Emperor in the name of the Sacred Law. 

According to Muslim jurisprudence, 
the Qazi must discharge his duty in a 
mosque or some other public place, the 
Jama Masjid of the town bein^ specially 
recommended. As a concession, however, 
he was permitted to hold court in his 
house occasionally, but in that case the 
public were to have free access there and 
the two parties were to be placed by him 
on an absolutely equal footing as regards 
seats, conveniences and general treatment. 
(Hec/aya, 337.) 

We possess the imperial regulation 
about the ofiice>work of the Qazis. About 
1671 the Hmpcror Aurangzib learnt that 
the judges of the province of Gujrat used 
to sit in their offices (rnuhakuma-i-adaJat) 
on only two days in the week, while on 
two other days (v/z., Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday) they attended the subahdar’s 
darbar and treated the remaining three 
days of the week as holidays. The 
Emperor wrote to the diwan of the 
Province, “ This way of doing work is 
not the practice at the imperial Court nor 
in any other subah, and therefore there is 
no reason why it should be so in Gujrat. 
The diwan is ordered to urge the judges 
to sit in their offices on Saturday, Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday and Thursday i.c , five 
days, while on Wednesday they should 
attend the subahdar, and I'riday alone 
should be a holiday. From two gharis 
( about an hour ) after daybreak to a 
little after midday (le., when the sun has 
begun to decline), the judges should sit in 
the Court room and do justice, and go 
to their homes at the time of the zuhar 
prayer.” (Miratd-Ahmadi, 291.) 

IV. 

The punishments* were of tour 
classes 

* Encyclo Islam, i. I2.^, ii. 187; Abu Yusufs 
Kitab-ul~Kharai tr. by Fagnan, 230-29^ (diflerent) ; 
Hamilton’s 2nd ed., 175-196; Hughes, 153. 


{ii) Hiddf {b) tazir, (c) qisas ai.d 
(d) tashbir. To these we may acl 1 
detention in prison without trial, somt - 
what like our hajat ( lock-up ), bu^ 
more severe. 

Hidd ( its plural being hudttd ), means 
a punishment prescribed by Canon Law 
and considered as ‘the right of God,’ 
which, therefore, no human judge can 
alter. The original design in the institu- 
tion of hidd is determent, 2 . e., warning 
people from the commission of certain 
offences. The absolution of the person 
punished is not the original design of 
it, because hidd is inflicted equally on 
infidels and. Muslims. 

Flidd must take certain prescribed 
forms of punishment, viz, 

( 2 ) Stoning to death for adultery ; 
scourging for fornication [ 100 stripes |. 

( ii ) Scourging for falsely accusing a 
married woman of adultery [80 stripes]. 

( Hi ) Scourging for drinking wine 
and other intoxicating liquors. For a 
free man the punishment was 80 stripes 
for wine drinking. 

( iv ) Cutting off the right hand for 
theft ( sarik ). 

( V ) Highway robbery. For simple 
robbery on the highway, the loss of 
hands and feet ; for robbery with murder, 
death either by the sword or by crucifixion. 

( vi ) For apostasy, death. 

Tazir is discretionary chastisement 
or a species of correction not specified 
or determined by any fixed rules of law 
but left to the discretion of the (Jazi. 
It was not the ‘right of God.* It could 
take one of these four forms 
( 2 ) Admonition ( tadift ). 

( ii ) Jin, or dragging the offender to 
the door [ of the Court house ? ] and 
exposing him to public scorn ; somewhat 
like putting a man in the pillory. 

* "If .1 man or woman steal, cut ofl J 

htands ; this is an exemplary punishment app" -t^f* 

by God/* ( Quran, V. 37-38. ) To this Jai.i nf'- 
din Al-Medavi adds the commentary : "hot ^ 
first offence, the criminal is to lose his right 
which is to be cut off at the wrist ; for * 
second offence, his left foot at the ankle ; for 
third, his left hand; for the fourth, . his right • 
and if he continue to offend, he shall be scou- 
at the discretion of the judge.*' [ Sale. ] 
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( Hi ) Imprisonment or exile. 

( iv ) Boxing on the ear ; scourging. 
The stripes must not be less than 3, 
nor more than 39 ( or 75 according to 
Abu Yusuf ), 

We are told in the Hedajra, a Persian 
compilation of Islamic law according 
to the Hanah school of jurists drawn 
up by .Vlulla Tajuddin, Mir Muhammad 
Husain, and Mulla Shariatullah about 
1780, that the above punishments should 
Ije inflicted according to the oiTender’s 
rank, and that imprisonment and scourg- 
ing were to be confined to the third and 
fourth grades of the people,— the petty 
traders and common labony^rs, respec- 
tively, or as Mann would have put it 
the Yaishyas and Shudras,— while the 
lighter forms of punishment were reserved 
for the nobility and gentry ! ( Ilcdnya, 
203-204 ; full details in Hughes, 032-631 ) 
As for tazir-iil-mal or ^chastisement 
by means of property* i. e., fine, only 
Abu Vusuf pronounced it to be legal, 
but all other learned men reject it as 
opposed to the Quranic law. ( Hedayn, 
203. ) Aiirangzib, who was a strict 
Hanafi and himself well-read in Canon 
Law and the literature of precedents 
( tktawa ), issued an order to the diwati 
of (nijrat and* also of other subahs, in 
167o, to the eflect that as fine was 
not permitted by Canon Law, every 
civil oilicial ( amal ), /.amindar or other 
person found guilty of an olleuce, should, 
according to the nature of his act, be 
imprisoned or dismissed or banished, but 
not punished with fine. ( Mirat-hAIiinidi. 
310. ) 

V. 

Qisds or retaliation : This was the 
personal right of the victim or his next of 
kin, in the case of certain crimes, notably 
murder. If he demanded the legal punish- 
ment, the Qazi was bound ’ to inflict it, 
and neither he nor the king could exercise 
the royal clemency by modification or 
abrogation of the sentence. If, on the 
other hand, the next of kin of the deceased 
®^lwfied with the money damages, 
^ of blood* ( Arabic diya ), 

0 ered by the murderer, or pardoned him 

5414-2 


unconditionally, it was his look-out, and 
neither th: Qassi nor the king was to take 
any further notice of tie crime. For 
minor oflences, the retaliation was, -as 
laid down by the Mosaic law, “a tooth 
for a tooth and an eye for an eye,** with 
certain exceptions. (Hughes, 481.) 

Tash-hir or public degradation was a 
popularly-devised punishment of universal 
currency throughout the Mbslim world 
and even Hindu India and Mediaeval 
Europe. It is neither recognised nor 
condemned in the law-books of Islam, but 
was inflicted by all Muslim qazis, and 
kings, and even by the lay public, as it was 
a mild form of lynching. In India, the 
offender *s head was shaven, and he was 
mounted on an ass with his face turned 
towards its tail, covered with dust, 
sometimes with a garland of old shoes 
placed round his neck, paraded through- 
the streets with noisy music, and turned 
out of the city. “The judge may blacken 
the face of the culprit, cut his hair or have 
him led through the streets, &c.” 
[Encyclo. /s/am, i. 132.] This last refers 
to Arabian practice. 

VI. 

As for oflences against the State, such 
as rebellion, peculation and default in the 
payment of revenue, tlie Sovereign inflicted 
punish m*nt at his pleasure, because the 
Quranic law gives no guidance here. 
Among the prevalent modes of putting an 
offender to death were having him trodden 
to death by infuriated elephants, burying 
alive, causing to be stung to death by 
cobras, or pressing him to death [the last 
being also sanctioned by mediaeval 
English law]. Tortures of various degrees 
of ingenuity were resorted to. 

We may here conveniently deal with 
the law of civil imprisonment. When a 
creditor establishes his claim before the 
qazi and demands the imprisonment of his 
debtor, the qnzi must -not precipitately 
comply, but saould first order the debtor 
to render the right. But if he neglects to 
comply with the decree and his capacity 
to discharge the debt is proved, then he 
must be imprisoned. 

When the two parties voluntarily resort 
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to an arbitrator {SfjJis), bis award is 
legally valid, and it is the qazi’s duty on a 
reference to him to give effect to the 
award if he approves of it. (Hcdnya, 
338, 343.) 

VII. 

Penal code in the reign of Aurang/.ib. 

Apart from tlie T'atnwa'i-Ahimgirt or 
digested code of Islamic case-law, which 
Aurangxib caused to be compiled b}' a 
syndicate of theologians under Shaikh 
Nizam at an expenditure of two lakhs of 
Rupees, he issued a fiirmnii to the diwan 
of (lujrat on VJth June 1G72, which gives 
his penal code in a short compass. I 
traiisialo it below, using the word 
‘chastise’ in the sense of tnzir or inlliction 
of corporal punishment at the discretion 
of the judge. 

‘The Emperor has learnt that local 
officers delay in disposing of the cases of 
those who arc cast* into prison on any 
charge. To prevent imprisonment with- 
out just cause, the following rules are laid 
down : 

1. When theft has been proved 
against any man by legal evidence be- 
fore the Oazi, or the accused by his 
confession satisfies the conditions neces- 
sary for the imposition of h/V/d, the 
qazi should inllict the punishment in 
his own presence and keej) him in prison 
till he nfanifests signs of penitence for 
his crime. 

2. When theft is rife in the town 
and a thiet is captured, do not even 
after proof behead him nor impale him, 
as it may be his first offence. 

3. Jf a man has committed theft only 
once either less than or only up to the 
amount of the c., in such a 

way that punishment ( hkhl ) is not le- 
gally due, then chastise ( taxir ) him. But 
if he repeats the offence, then after taxir 
keep him in prison till he repents. If he 
is not cured by tazir and imprisonment, 
but commits theft again, then sentence 
him to long-term imprisonment or siasat 
and execution, and restore the stolen 

* According to Ouranic commentators, if the 
value of the thing stolen .is less than four t/inars or 
forty shillings, mutilation should not be inflicted 


property to the owner, after legal proof 
of ownership, if he be present, othewise, 
deposit the property in trust {amanaut) 
in the Uaii-uUmal. 

4. 

5. If a man is arrested for exhuming a 
corpse, reprimand and release him. But 
if he takes to it as a- profession, then 
banish him or cut oil his hands by way of 
siasat. 

0. If a man is convicted of highway 
robbery before the qazi, or confesses to 
the offence with the details required ns 
a condition for the imposition of punish- 
ment,— the (lazi should carry out the 
appropriaU punishment in his presence. 
But if his oflence docs not deserve death 
or [ but ? I some other punishment, and 
tire opinion of the governor ol the suhnii 
and the offjcers of the ndnial is for his 
execution, then do him siasai^ (execution). 

7. If an arrested thief speaks of his 
booty as lodged with another man, and 
it is discoverd there, and the man 
is on investigation proved to be an ae- 
compliee of the thief,— then, in the case of 
this being the first offence of the acconi- 
plice, tazir him ; but if it be habitual with 
him then after tnz/r imprison him till he 
reforms. But if these do not reform him and 
he commits the ollence again, kcej) him per- 
manently ill prison. Stolen jiropcrty to he 
restored is in 3. Innocent purcliascrs of 
stolen property were not to be punished, 
but it should be delivered to its origi- 
nal owner, on proof, or depsited in the 
Bait‘Uhmal. 

8. On habitual malefactors who comniit 
dacoity in the houses of others and ilo 
injury to their life anil property, the 
sentence is | siasat |. (Text defective here.) 

0. In the case of (irasias and Z:iniin- 
dars [of Oujrat] who are habitual robbers 
and usurpers, and whose death is 
quired in the public interest,— after pr^^ot 
inflict siasat. 

* The text here is confused and seemingly 
correct. Similarly the following sentence coming n 
the end of 5, would 'be more properly pinch’d 
the end of 6, — "Whatever is demanded by the supe- 
rior decision of the governor of the snbuh, 
should execute with the help of the officers of 
athilni." 
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10. A [suspected] strangler (/.e., thug) 
whose act of strangulation has [not] been 
legally proved, should be chastised (tazir) 
and confined till he repents. But if he 
is habituated to the work and the fact 
is proved, by legal evidence, or if he is 
well-known to the people and the gover- 
nor of the province [for such deeds], or 
traces of the strangulation and the pro- 
perty of the [murdered] man are found on 
him, and the subalidar and the oflicers 
of the ndalnt feel a strong probability 
that he is the doer of such deeds, then 
execute him. 

11. If a man suspected of theft, high- 
way robbery, strangulation, or the felo- 
nous killing of people, is arrested and 
from indications (lit., signs) the subalidar 
and the oflicers of the ndalnt consider 
it most probable that he has often been 
guilty of the deed,— then imprison him 
that he may repent. If any one charges 
him with any of the above ofl’cnccs, resort 
to the qazi [for trial.] 

12. Wicked men, who having set 
(ire to the houses of other people take 
advantage of the gathering of a crowd 
to rob the property, or who admi- 
nister dhaiurn, hluwj^^ the nut of 
mix vouiwu (?) and such other narco- 
tics to people in order to render them 
insensible and rob their cIVects,— should, 
alter oroof, be severely chastised and 
confined, so that they may repent. If they 
repeat the offence after having shown 
penitence and been released, do them 
smsat. If any one claims any property 
lound with such men, refer the matter to 
the (jazi, who will cause it to be restored 
to the rightful owner on proof and pay 
compensation for the property burnt 
[out of the malefactor’s own property]. 

L'5. If a body of men rebel, collect 
materials for war, and prepare for it, 
though they have not yet taken up a 
position (stronghold) for resistance,— seize 
and confine them till they repent. If they 
lave occupied a position for fight, attack 
^nd extirpate them, slay the wounded 
and defeated among them so long as they 
oonot disperse. But after their dispersion, 

^ o not attack or kill them. If any one 
among them is captured, slay or imprison 


him so long as their party organisation 
is not broken up. Whatever property of 
the party is seized, restore to them after 
they have repented and you are re- 
assured about their future conduct. 

14. A counterfeit-coiner for the first 
time should be released after tazir and 
reprimand {tahdid) ; 'but if it be his pro- 
fession, then tazir and imprison him till 
he repents. But if he does not give up 
the practice, detain him in long capti- 
vity. 

15. If a man buys false coins from a 
counterfeiter and utters them as good 
money, same punishment as in 14 except 
long term imprisonment. 

10. Innocent possessors of false coins 
are not to be punished, but the coins are 
to be destroyed. 

17. If a man pretends to be an al- 
chemist and thus takes away other people’s 
property, tazir and confine him till he 
repents. The property, as in 3. 

18. If a man deceitfully administers 
poison to another, with fatal cflcct, tazir 
and imprison him till he repents. 

10. If a man deceitfully takes away 
another’s wife, son or daughter, then 
after proof imprison him till he restores 
the wife to the husband, or the child to 
the parent, or till he dies in prison. If 
the wife or child has died [in the mean- 
time ] do the oilendcr severe tazir and 
release him, or make tnsbdiiv and banish 
him. Go-betweens to he chastised and 
imprisoned. 

. 20. I'or gambling with dice, tazir and 

confinement arc the ’punishnicnt. For 
repetition, long-term imprisonment. Pro- 
perty won, to be restored to owner or 
kept in trust. 

21. For selling wine in a city of Islam 
or a village the olVender should be chas- 
tised with severe blows For 'repetition 
of the oflence, imprisonment till reform. 

22. If a man takes a distiller into his 
service and sells the spirit distilled, then 
chastise him with blows 'and confinement, 
if he is not a pci'son havini* entry to the 
Emperor ( ru-shinns ). But if he is, then 
report the facts o^ the case to the Emperor 
and severely beat and reprimand the 
distiller. 
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23. The vendors of hlmng, hazn and 
similar intoxicants should be chastised, 
and if habitual, oll’endcrs kept in prison, 
till they repent. 

24f. If a man kills another by drown- 
ing him in water, throwing him into a 
well, or hurling him down from a hill-top 
or roof, chastise and imprison him and 
cause to be given [ to the heirs of the 
murdered man ] the diya or exculpatory 
fine which the Canon Law lays down. 
If he repeats the offence, do him strict 
siasat, 

26. If an adulterer enters another 
man’s house for committing the offence, 
severely chastise and confine him till 
your mind is composed about his future 
conduct. . 

26. If a man falsely accuses another 
before the governor and thus causes waste 
of property, he should, on proof, be sub- 
jected to siasat if it be his profession. 
Otherwise, he should be chastised and 
confined till he repents. He should pay 
compensation to those whose property he 
has wasted. 

27. If a zimmi ( male or female) takes 
a Musalman (male or female ) as. his or 
her slave, or a zimmi takes a Muslim 
woman or a Musalman a zimmi woman 
other than “the people of the Book” ( /.e , 
Jews and Christians ), place the offender 
before the qazi to act according to 
Canon Law. 

28. When courtesans 

drinkers of distilled spirits 

and other intoxicants, whisperers ( /. e., 
seducers), apostates, rebels against the 
qazi’s orders, and servants and slaves 
escaped from their masters, take refuge 
with the mahajam ( merchants ) and 
appeal to the diwani officers in the name 
of the Holy Law, you should act ac- 
cording to the order of the qazi. 

29. When murder has been proved 
against any man according to the Holy 
Law or is close- to certainty, keep the 
offender in prison and report the facts 
to the Emperor. 

30. If anybody castrates another’s 
son, chastise and imprison him till he 
repents. 


31. If any leading man (tais) of scliis 
matics instigates others to innovations 
in religion {hidat)^ and there is a strong 
probability of the spread of bidat (heresy) 
through his instigation, do him siasat. 

32. As for the captives that the 
faujdars and others send to the subahdar, 
immediately on their arrival inquire with 
all diligence into their cases, and if the 
cases relate to the revenue of the Crown 
lands deliver them to the revenue officers, 
urging them to dispose of the cases 
promptly. Otherwise apply to them 
any of the above sections that may be 
appropriate to their respective cases. 
Once ‘ every month inquire into the cases 
of the prisoners in the kaebari and police 
chahtttra, &c., release the innocent and 
urge the quick trial of the others. 

When a man is brought to the 
chabutra of the kotwril ( prefect of the 
city police ) under arrest by the kot- 
wal’s jnen or revenue collectors or on 
accusation by a private complainant,— the 
kotwal should personally investigate 
the charge against him. If he is found 
innocent, release him immediately. If 
anybody has a suit against him, tell 
the former to resort to a Court. If 
there is any case of the Crown- 
land revenue department against him, 
report the fact to the subahdar, take 
a sanad as suggested by the subahdar 
and act accordingly. If the qazi sends 
a man for detention, take the qazi’s 
signed order for your authority and 
keep the man in prison. If the qazi 
fixes a date for his trial, send the pri- 
soner to the adalat on that date : 
otherwise send him there everyday 
so that his case may be quickly 
decided.* 

[ Patna University Readership Lecture, 
February, 1921. ] 

♦ Mirat-i-Ahmadi^ 293-299. The author adds, 
*‘Many words in this far man have perished through 
the passage of time and the damage done by 
worms, and the text is incorrect.” There are many 

f aps in it and some passages yielding no sense. 

nave translated it as it is. It gives a gooa 
picture of the social manners and judicial idea 
of the age. 
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DIARY OF SATISH CHANDRA ROY 

f Satish Chandra Roy, from whose Diary these few extracts have been trans- 
lated, was a brilliant student of great promise who gave up all worldly prospects in 
order to teach at Santiniketan when the Poet Rabindranath Tagore first started his 
School there. He was a poet himself of. great possibilities, but he died after serving 
the School for one year, and of his writings ‘only a small volume of poems and a 
few fragment.s of prose have been published. His Diary reveals one side of his 
character and show his intense devotion to the poet, referred to as “Gurudev”. ] 


S ELF-JREALISATION is the aim of 
life, for otherwise life would be vain. 
Why should I wander about foolishly 
a slave to traditions and conventions of 
society ? Why should I make my spirit 
dull by worshipping a God preached by 
others but unattainable, unrealised and 
imaginary to me ? I must know by my 
own efforts, for the more I am able to 
reali.se God for myself the more satisfied I 
shall be. May he who is the life of my life, 
iny soul's charioteer, awaken in me moment 
by moment. Then with no-one between 
us, 1 will seat myself alone at his feet 
and oiler to him all my inmost thoughts. 
I w'ill explain myself to no man, for why 
should I entangle myself in a network of 
falsehood ? The God who has made me 
so great and sfir rounded me with such 
joy. beauty and peace will surely protect me ! 

1 will reveal the innermost truths of 
my heart only to the God of my heart. 
I feel with an intense certitude that He 
/v, and that He is none else than the goal 
of my life, for the attainment of which 
1 have been born into this vast w'orld of 
beauty. This life certainly has some central 
purpose. 

1 pray God I may never forget the majesty 
of man in *me, and never scorn to realise 
spiritual nature even in the midst of 
^ w-orld of moral stagnation. My God I 
jyill realise myself, for even in my short 
»e I have had some taste of genuine 
happiness. What peace Nature has spread 
around me in the dusk of moonlit eventides ! 
f af mid-day, the sun lighting its tire 
sacrifice has filled my life with unutterable 
|?y* But God’s touch can never reach 
heart except through the affections of 
^an. When I think of all this beauty of 


nature I w'ondcr what is at the root of 
this madness which has taken possession 
of me. How did I get this power of feeling 
life ? It is by human affection. 

1 do not know whether Mother Nature 
exercises any influence over orphan chil- 
dren or not — I imagine she does — but it 
seems to me ( for I have seen this in my 
own life ) that if you arc brought up in 
childhood amidst the tender care and affec- 
tion of parents then the full beauty of 
Nature is revealed to you. It is the magic 
of the human love of living men which 
makes the shadow-play of life take such a 
variety of forms. 

.\nd that love I have experienced. God 
too 1 shall find, and boundless peace. I 

will open my whole heart to the deity of 
my inner life and then life itself will 

blossom before my eyes and the tune of 
its harmony will sound in my ears. Even 
now it seems as if some tune w’ere com- 
ing nearer and nearer though still there 

are many false notes in my life. The 

predominant one is I think the pretence 
of learning. Rut as I banish further and 
further away all that is false, the tune of 
life’s harmony will ring more clear. 

Gurudev has told me not to become 
morbid through too much introspection. 
But .why should I become morbid ? Is my 
nature so utterly bad V Can I quench the 
joy which i< so natural to me and become 
morbid ? Have 1 never felt the happiness 
of life ? 

Ah! Everyday I seem to be approaching 
nearer to some beauty ! Everyday I am 
gaining new consciousness and awakening 
to the realisation of some new truth ! And 
the joy of this experience Is unquenchable. 
Gurudev’s affection fills ‘ my W'hole life 
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with sunlight, shedding its rays on every 
part of it, heart, mind, thought, imagination 
and even its daily duties. I can understand a 
little of what a flower feels when the 
morning sunlight falls upon its opening 
petals. Browning’s poem “Rudel to the 
Lady of Tripoli” is now clear to me. If 
only I had the power of song 1 could 
express that feeling in some degree, for in 
music the pure' and tender fragrance of 
the dawn can be made coherent. Why 
then should I become morbid when I am 
the possessor of such affection ? There can 
be no question of becoming morbid, for 1 
have only to think of how the sunshine 
of that love has come to me and all 
morbid thoughts vanish. The heart is 
filled with wonder when it realises the 
magical meaning of the inner life. 

The beauty of life is opening wide 
its fragrant petals. These broad open 
spaces round Holpur help one to under- 
stand the burning fierceness of the sun. 
and reveal in the storms the power of 
the wind. The clouds and rain remind one 
of Indra himself while the moon and 
stars with their light decorate the dark- 
ness with a* language that speaks of Aswini- 
kumar. To live in such a tranquil place 
deepens day by day the peace of one's 
heart. It seems as if 1 were standing 
apart a little and watching, — a spectator of 
my own life. And yet, although I know 
myself, I still have to bear many blows 
and go through many new experiences 
before complete .self-knowledge is possible. 

I understand quite clearly exactly where I 
have failed and where my life reveals 
beauty. I am tender-hearted, a lover of 
beauty, and devoted to peace and quiet, 
and further I have the power of de.scribing 
beauty^ for I am a poet. 

I am beginning to understand clearly 
the self of my childhood when I had some 
kinship wdth Nature herself. On a rainy 
day no-one could keep me indoors. And 
how I revelled in a stormy day ! How 
my heart thrilled with joy at the sound 
of thunder and the sight of sudden light- 
ning flashesjn the rainy season ! Outdoor 
life was dear to me, and it would vex 
me to be kept indoors. In the affection 
of my mother, aunts, brothers and sisters 
I had a beautiful shelter for my childhood. 
In their companionship, and in the reading 
of the Ramayana or the hearing of Jatras 


there was .a .sense of security. My lathci 
only was restless. But how kindhearted 
he was and how deep was his affection I 
I had many sorrows, but they were out- 
ward. To-day even my heart thrills al 
the remembrance of the beauties of our 
village life. That lake, that banyan tree ! 
They seem to me like gods. The moment 
my memory awakens to those scenes such 
an indescribable joy takes possession of me 
that my heart is. too full for words. 

But even in that abode of happiness 
there lay hidden the seed of ruin. Through 
overmuch praise pride took birth in my 
heart unseen even hv myself. And when 
I went to School and College this .vanity 
increased. Over, and above this at the 
Barisal School a sort of external morality 
was imposed upon us. Without giving any 
inward assent we used to accjuiescc outwardly 
in this imposition. Further at that time we 
acquired barl habits the effect of which I 
feel even no\> . But in the meantime 1 became 
acquainted with (iurutlev’s noble poem.^^. 
Kven before that time 1 had a taste for poetry, 
for reading verse had been my chief delight 
from childhood. In Barisal 1 ha<l the greal 
advantage of studying under ?>uch teachers 
as Aswini Bahu, Jagadish Babu, Bandit 
Mohashoi, Baresh Babu, wlK»se deep afler- 
lion hidped me much. 

But the poetry of Guruclev took complete 
possession of mi’, and floating on its current 
I seem to-day to have reached the very shore 
where the sun rises. 'Bhe sunshine of Ids 
songs has filled my heart with sweetness, 
and coloured its expanding petals. What 
sweet rays ! Why am 1 not mysell inspired 
to sing or to write poetry? In ‘‘Chitra”, 
which I have been reading, Gurudev describes 
how, on first seeing Arjun, Chitra’s heart 
filled with such love that she wondered why, 
at that very moment, her whole, body did 
not thrill Into an UFisurpas.sable beauty. So 
J too ask myself why at the joyou.s touch of 
these rays my whole heart does not sing to 
the rhythm of the inlinite. But one day the 
gift of song will be mine and with it my 
whole being will sing in harmony. 

Just at present my life has to be purged 
of much that is false, and my mind lias to be 
enlightened by means of much suffering. * 
must study not only my own country but the 
whole world and plunge into a deeper and 
deeper peace. I still have to get rid of ^ 
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tendency to indolence and purify my powers 
of observation. 

Shall I never be able to experience 
the intense pain of creating poetry ? 1 

know not, but of one thing at any rate I am 
sure and that is that the still and beautiful 
current of prose which flows through the 
literature of the future is mine. This current, 
by dint of imagination and appreciation of 
beauty is wide anil varied, though it may not 
be very deep in intensity. • Roaming over 
the held of my consciousness when will these 
ardent images find their ultimate expression ? 

1 am essentially* Indian, for the rich joy of 
India courses through iny veins. 

* * -X- -X- 

W'hen I read Astronomy my mind wan- 
ders through the va>t courtyard of the solar 
>\r>tem with its lights and shadow^. Across 
liie blue ether I make ni) pilgrimage 
lo’.vards Uranus and Neptune leaving Jupiter 
far Itehind me. Even al mitlday the sun’s 
rays become gradually cooler till I reach 
the margin of Neptune itself, Ry my 
w.ilch it is just half-past one but the .sun 
>hines mildly as in late afternoon, although 
Neptune’s sky is pure and cloudless. I 
become a devata like Kartika ( Mars ) ! 
My l)ody has become vast and as 1 sit on 
the slopes of Neptune dangling my feet 
in llie blue depths of space I can 
trace the motion of the planets. How 
wonderful ’ Perhaps Neptune has not the 
green mantle of olir earth, and possibly it 
has iio solid ground being composed of 
material of another kind, but there also 
are the ever familiar sunbeams and blue 
^ky. Uiile.ss one becomes a devata one 
can see nothing, and 3^et to be- so vastly 
alone fills one's mind with unutterable 
longing. Kven in this world I cannot 
express what 1 feel when I stand alone at 
evening in the midst of wide open spaces. 

What darkness there wouhl be if, at 
night, one could follow in the path of the 
earth’s shadow ! Through the gloom the 
distant regions of the stars would be re- 
vealed. Perhaps the light of some neigh- 
planet would cut through the 
darkness here and there just as when you 
plunge under the w.iter on a bright day 
' **ays of the sun are broken up on its 
^nd form a chequered network ol 
be ^ shade. How beautiful it would 

are still more wonders in tore, 


for as I advance little by little fancy will 
whirl me round the void for hours at 
a time. 

Well, after all, why are we so anxious 
to reveal our souls ? Is it for getting a 
name ? Never ! It is in order to attain 
oneself. It is the desire to bring into the 
harmony of a complete life all the varied 
images which we are getting through the 
beauty of existence. (lurudev has said that 
we ‘have come into this world in order 
to create our.selves. And really it seems 
as if this were the original impulse in us, 
there is no joy until we have consciou.^ly 
realised ourselves. 

What is it that is thwarting my crea- 
tion of beauty ^ My own indolence and rest- 
lessness, and these come from a lack of 
.seriousness which .in turn comes from a 
lack of the feeling of deep love. We need 
culture, but when we get that, our mind, 
soul and intellect long for the touch of 
love. Life has its harmony only if the 
lovelight of one who can give us peace 
rests on our soul. 

011 1 may such love cleanse my life 
from all impurity and indolence. It is from 
lark of “brahmacharjya* that we are all 
so weak ! 

* * 7f * 

i4lh Dais d, ( ist .May ), 

Whether the thermometer registers 107^ 
105'. or 103 I do not know, but I know 
it is very hot. I’m noi afraid of the heat, 
nevertheless I have shut myself indoors and 
am lying on my bed. When I go out 
into the fierce heat which fills the 
surrounding plains I feel as Saturn must 
have felt when the rings of lire were placed 
round his head. I don’t know whether 
I have made my meaning clear or hot, 
but it seems as if in a less intense light 
1 could not have seen the images of the 
sky, bright ami burning like molten gold, 
or of the lonely plain with its distant red 
road gleaming across its widespread fields. 
Grey," like the bed of a ilried-up river, 
the slightest unevenness can be seen dis- 
tinctly— so far away and yet every smallest 
inequality standing upright as though to 
compel attention and as if saying, “To-day 
you must see me j” 

But when I turn away from the plain and 
look towards Siiantiniketan 1 see how beauti- 
ful the trees are. In the midst of the burning 
heat how exquisite are those dense heaps of 
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tender green leaves ! Like the soothing 
hand of a mother on the fevered brow of 
a sick child ! 1 feel that I want to stand with 
my head amongst their branches. I am not 
speaking of single solitary trees, for they 
do not move me so deeply, — I am speaking of 
those veiled clumps of foliage which cast 
such shadows in the sunlight. An imaginative 
person could easily fancy that those trees 
grew around some special place — the habita- 
tion of beautiful youths and maidens. But 
simple thoughts are better than fanciful ones 
which worry the brain into saying, 

“Scare away this mad ideal. 

Spare me thou the only real.” 

But really it is as natural for the imagina 
tion to claim its right over the mind as 
it was for Browning s hero to row his beloved 
through the evening lights of Venice. Yet 
even at evening one’s imagination his to 
confess defeat in the presence of the beauty 
of the real. As 1 watch the trees in the 
sunlight at first I want to exercise my 
imagination but after a time 1 resist that 
temptation and gazing at the only real earth 
I feel how beautiful is the tender shade of 
the trees. As 1 ga/.e, the fever of my eyes 
and of my body is cooled, for trees are 
very dear to me. 

If once you step out of doors into the 
burning heat it is impossible to think of 
anything else. But when I shut the door 
and, lying down, absent-mindedly read some 
book, the sound of the wind brings many 
thoughts of other middays readily to mind, 

I get such intense joy at these inner 
recollections which come to my mind as I 
think to myself. The wide expanses round 
Bolpur ! How wonderful they are ! Not 
like your village of Ujirpur. There you 
have that huge ruined mansion— even now 
I seem to hear the wind blowing through 
it. Here, at Bolpur, it comes across a vast 
plain, panting and seizing in its embrace 
like a drunkard the tall Sal trees that add 
beauty to the wideness of the plain, but 
there it comes in playful gusts through 
the bamboo clumps and the groves of 
ashwattha and sup&ri, and its sound rises 
amongst the young saplings that grow from 
the cracks of the ruined houses. In place 
of the vast dry desert-like’ plains there is 


the grass-grown courtyard with scattered 
bushes growing amongst the ruins. It is 
midday, and while all are sleeping I am 
sitting alone in a room overlooking a tank 
tangled with weeds. I am probably reading 
out of some volume of Sanskrit poetry, or 
rather a SanT«krit book, for in those days I 
did not much appreciate poetry, although 
there is no doubt my imagination was stimul- 
ated. In those days there was romance 
for me in the unconscious feeling aroused by 
the liquid light of the sun resting on the 
leaves of the trees. Then my old uncle would 
call me from outside, for he loved me much. 
How sweet are the ties of blood ! My uncle 
had a poetic mind, and even at the age ot 
55 or .so the be.iuty of those solitary 

middays appealed to him. He would 
call me out of my room to watch the 

flight of a Hock of birds, for had I nut 

also the “poetic mind” as he called it ? I 

also was unable wholly to disregard the 
beauty of N.ature— I used to feel in my breast 
the immensity of the blue sky filled willi 
sunlight, and rny lungs seemed to lie 
like heap.s of white clouds. “Dream on. 
dream on, not fancies not weak shapes ot 
Elves and else*' — only the pure bright sky, Mu* 
contented clouds, the sap laden trees, the 
silent ruined house, the love of my uncle— and 
now, in these present days, with that uncle 
withdrawn from this deeply tragic life, his 
unfading memory— with all these is a little 
sadness, and thoughts of sorrow cross iny 
mind. That village home of mine, iny father 
and mother and sisters fallen on poverty, 
my brother uncouth from lack of culture and 
yet so handsome, these all come to my mind 
and with them the remembrance of a certain 
dark village maiden. 

In the meantime just watch how that line 
of woods on the horizon has l)ccome veiled in 
mist. The face of the sky is sullen and 
although there is no sign of clouds the sun’s 
rays are obscured by a thick grey covering- 
The stream of those sun’s rays Hows througli 
my life even from my distant boyhooil, and 
lloating on i‘s current 1 have reached ihi'^ 
beautiful island of the present. 

Translated by 

W. W. PkaksoN, 
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THE ROBBERY OF THE vSOIL 
Bv L. K. Elmiiirst. 

( Director^ Affrlculturn/ Dcpnrtmcnt, yiswnhhnrali I'nivcrsity, 


S OME eighteen months ago, while 
studying in America, L received a 
wire from Dr. Tagore asking me 
to see him in New York. During the 
few minutes we were together he did 
me the honour of inviting me to come 
out to India and to initiate at the new 
Tniversity some kind of Agricultural 
work. At that time our ideas of the 
form which such work should take 
were probably equally hazy. Eight 
months later, when we discussed our 
plans in detail at Santiniketan, we dis- 
covered that they were almost identical. 
Since January last we have been very 
busy trying to put those plans into 
action. In placing before you the nature 
ot the problems with which we have 
had to deal and some of our experiences 
in the course of our attem{)ts to deal 
with them, I am going to beg before- 
hand for your criticism and your help. 
Whether you are students of Arts or 
Science, these are problems which con- 
cern you deeply in your lives, as indivi- 
duals, and as members of a community. 
But let me warn you from tlie start 
that, like Don Quixote, we are setting 
out to tilt at those windmill theories 
and fictions which the popular imagina- 
tion delights to set up. For this 
reason, and in order to get a firm 
basis upon which to form conclusions, 
1 am going to ask you to examine a 
’ of the facts about the basis of our 
'■otiyity, the soil,— the soil of your 
‘Motherland. 

Some of you may have heard that 
custom of the great pianist 
■id composer, Chopin, to carry round 
■ wherever he went, a bowl of 

■dish Earth, the last gilt of his friends 


before he was driven out of his own 
country, a wanderer and an exile. It 
is to such love of your native soil that 
I wish to appeal in this opening lecture. 
For, whether you have considered it 
or not, you are not merely the inheri- 
tors, but the actual product of the soil 
around you. Ia'ss attention perhaps has 
been paid to this fact by historians, 
scientists and statesmen in the past 
than it has deserved. Tlie farmer, how- 
ever, is nevtf*r able to take his eyes off 
the soil for long with impunity. 
When Dr. Tagore handed over to us his 
farm at the village of Surul in the 
Birbhum district, as the basis of our 
operations for the founding of a School 
of Agriculture and the study of village 
economics, we were compelled to examine, 
not merely the condition of tlie soil 
around us, but the history, social, 
economic and political, vvliicli lies behind 
that condition. 

Tlic Surul farm stands on what is 
by rail the nearest riring ground to 
Calcutta. The ocean of green paddy 
fields which covers so much of Bengal, 
finds its limit at our door, and behind 
us stretches a rapidly increasing area 
of red laterite desert, which to-day 
supports neither man nor beast, but 
which once was covered by thick forest 
and jungle. The changes which have 
taken place in our neighbourhood during 
the last hundred years are not unlike 
the changes which heralded the down- 
fall of most of the great empires of 
the world, which nearly wrecked England, 
and which certainly helped ’to break 
Rome. This liistorical aspect I propose 
to discuss in a subsequent lecture and 
will not detain you with it now. 
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A journey through the district of 
Birbhum will show even to the casual 
observer that all is not well. The press 
is constantly giving you statistics show- 
ing the increasing death rate, the all 
powerful sway of malaria and disease, the 
grinding poverty and the frecjuency of 
famine in this area. The Press is not 
misinformed as to the facts. Before we 
talk about them 1 shall make one generali- 
sation. At the bottom of the trouble lies 
the treatment of the soil. In a rural 
country such as India the soil must be the 
main source of wealth, yet for some 
rejason or other the people in this part of 
Bengal are not succeeding in extracting 
sufficient wealth from the soil for their 
subsistence. Von may object that the 
district is notorious for its poor soil, and 
that the wealth is not there. But in this, 
history is against you. The Birbhum 
area was once the richest district of 
Bengal, and supported upon the cultiva- 
tion of the soil a large and flourishing 
community. 

It is not difficult to rebuild the past 
from the relics that arc still to be seen. 
In the days before there was any 
Calcutta, when there were no railways 
and few roads, when imports and exports 
were small, a large population lived and 
flourished in this district. The evidence 
however goes to prove that the whole 
basis of their life was dilTerent from the 
basis of life to-day. Go to the District 
headquarters or to one of the more 
wealthy villages and you may find 
monuments erected during the last fifty 
years to this merchant prince or to that 
administrator. But the monuments of 
the ancient inhabitants were of a different 
nature and give us the secret of their life 
as well as the secret which, I firmly believe, 
will give a solution to the troubles of the 
country to-day. In the ruins of their 
ancient temples, and the remnants of their 
irrigation systems there is conclusive proof 
of an elaborate community life. The 
temples of old maintained by worshippers 
were the symbols of community life. The 
well-kept tanks were the symbols of 
community agriculture, the hall mark of 
the proper treatment of the soil, but in 


no village to-day will you see bunds 
repair or a tank in good order. Withoir 
exception the beautiful old temples, on 
which so much devoted workmanship 
was lavished, are falling into ruin ; in th^,* 
villages I have visited 1 have failed to find 
a new temple built or an old one repaired. 
The community life is gone, the competi- 
tivc life has come in and has brought 
death with it. 


Do not imagine that the day of the old 
village community was the Golden Age 
or that such a community was a kind of 
Paradise on earth. In its way it was 
perhaps happier and better than anything 
that we have worked out in this modern 
age, but that it was narrow and confined 
and easily upset there is no doubt. Some 
people crave to return to this community 
life in its old form. In these miserable 
days that may be a very natural craving, 
but is it possible of satisfaction ? Are we 
willing to sacrifice our roads, our railways, 
our universities, our cities and our 
commerce and intellectual communion 
with the outside world ? Even if we are, 
such a course is hardly practicable. May 
1 olfer an alternative ?— That instead of 
going back we should go forward, and 
using these tools of the modern world,— 
the modern chaos if you like,— rebuild 
therewith that old community life of the 
villages on a surer, a firmer and a sounder 
basis. If we are not willing to do this, 
but persist in using modern science, 
business and law to exploit and destroy 
our neighbours, the soil will revenge itself 
upon us, as it has begun to do already. 


The facts speak for themselves. Funda- 
mental among nature’s laws is that 
which allows no race of farmers to take 
more out of the soil than they put in. I 
am not referring to those delta areas 
which are each year refreshed with a new 
soil through the erosion of the high 
lands. Robbery of such soils may go ni, 
to a large extent, with impunity. '• ’‘b 
where scientific farming has to be carried 
on, men succeed in so far as they re: a} 
the soil generously for that which t«'ey 
have taken from it. You remember ae 
old rhyme— 



iUK robbery or tub sou. 
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Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 
board 

To fetch her poor dog a bone, 

Btit when she got there, the cupboard 

was bare, 

And so the poor dog got none ! 

The soil is like a cupboard and its 
condition to-day is reduced to that of 
old Mother Hubbard. 

In the olden days only enough land 
was cultivated to give the village popula- 
tion the food it needed. Firewood came 
from the common grazing grounds and 
forests, and slack times were spent in 
manufacturing from raw products articles 
for household use, or for export, only if 
there was a market near, to which safe 
export was possible over the bad roads, 
perhaps infested with robbers. The 
production of food was a community 
enterprise and the proper treatment of 
the soil with irrigation and manure was 
a community responsibility. But with 
the insatiable demand of the modern 
city, with the coming of easy means of 
communication, all that is gone. He who 
can steal most from the soil and ship it 
off in return lor money survives, and his 
less fortunate neighbour perishes. 

For the sake of convenience we may 
divide the foods for which we are depen- 
dant upQji the soil into those that 
maintain life and those that give energy 
or power. It is a rough division but it 
will serve our purpose. Into those which 
give energy fall the fats, the starches 
and sugars or carbohydrates largely 
manufactured from the air, the water in 
the soil, and the sun. Into those that 
maintain life fall all those foods which 
rebuild the living cells of which our bodies 
arc made. For all living matter is 
cellular and all living cells contain 
Nitrogen and are in some manner depen- 
dent upon those peculiar substances 
mown as vitamines. Without these 
• here can be no life and the soil is the 
available source of Nitrogen. Iron, 

' potassium, sulphur, phosphorus 
■:iid magnesium, and the other elements 
; li^h compose the animal and human 
>dY must also be drawn by plants from 
Soil. To continue iiidetinitelv taking 


any of these life-forming elements from 
the soil, without adequately replacing 
them, is robbery, not merely of the soil 
itself, but of the future generations which 
have to live upon it. Thus the damage 
done, as in the District of Birbhura, and 
over large parts of India today, is 
irreparable. It is well to remember that 
everything you see around you, your 
friends, your animals, your clothes, your 
books, your furniture, the food you eat 
and the fuel you use, all represent a 
drain upon the soil of your country, or 
of some one else’s. 

In the olden days enough pulse and 
sugarcane was grown in Birbhum to 
satisfy the needs of the community. No 
food was exported. No.w rice is, with a 
few e.xceptions, the only crop. The grow- 
ing of a rnhi crop demands community 
ciTort in irrigation, except where one man 
is rich enough to do things for himself. 
Of this rice little or nothing finds its way 
back to the fields. Base of communication 
enables the middleman to purchase the 
bulk of it and to ship it oft’ to Calcutta, 
or to the coal fields, and the waste 
products which the soil needs pass in the 
form of dung and urine down the sewer 
into the river, liven of that portion 
which remains in the village and is con- 
sumed there, the waste is deposited round 
about the houses, or is thrown into the 
tanks and, in any case, is, for the most 
part, lost to the soil. Of the straw some 
is sold for thatch, some is eaten by 
bullocks and the waste is cither burnt or 
littered in ()pen pits in the village in such 
a way that it becomes of little use to the 
soil even when it is returned. I'lie urine 
is lost inside the village residential area. 
The very mode of cooking and eating the 
rice is one which the Chinaman rightly 
does not tolerate, the rice water being 
thrown away or given to the cattle At 
death neither man nor cow returns to the 
soil whence they came. The hides of the 
cows find their way to the West and the 
bones to Japan. Both contain valuable 
soil constituents. Bach man digs a pit 
where he likes, from which he takes the 
earth to build Ins house, and loaves it to 
be filled with reieefed. deeaving matter, 
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which properly treated would have gone 
to enrich the soil. 

Of all thieves the cities are the most 
ruthless. In the race to satisf}' their 
demands the present individualistic type 
of Society, with its enslavement of the 
uneducated masses, its lawsuits, its lack 
of culture and of all liner feelings and 
ideals, has completely obliterated the old 
common life in which all, from the Brahman 
at the top to the labourers at the bottom, 
were servants of the common welfare. 
Now-a-days, in the scramble for gold and 
power, nutritious food, sanitary considera- 
tions and civic amenities arc sacrificed. 
The soil is given no chance to do its part, 
and poverty and disease, famines and 
hghting in law-courts, complete the dismal 
picture. When the diet is incomplete and 
insufficient, the life and energy of the 
people is sapped, and community elVort 
comes to an end, then malaria, mosquitoes 
flies and harmful bacteria have free play. 
The uncleaned tanks form death traps 
and railway embankments are allowed to 
assist the work of the Anopheles. Rivers 
that were once easy flowing, navigable 
streams have silted up. The trees, that 
once held the soil to the uplands which 
were not fit for cultivation, found a value 
in the towns when the railways and 
roads made transport feasible, and were 
cut down mercilessly. Thereupon the 
heavy rains quickly washed the upper soil 
away, filled up the streams with the under- 
lying sand and only the raw, red, baking 
desert is left. Worst of all, perhaps, is the 
continual drain of the best brains and 
bodies, all products of the soil, from the 
villages into the cities, leaving only the 
idlers, the aged, or the enslaved to (juarrel, 
to oppress, or to starve, according to 
their position. 

1 have drawn a grim picture. But 
any of you who are students of history 
• will be able to point to many parallels 
■ in the past. The breakdown of rural 
community life in Imgland and in Rome, 

' with the growth of the big city, was 
naturally followed by tenant farming 
and absentee landlordism. Such tenaiil 
faming is always disastrous for the 
soil. The tenant has no permanent 


interest in its fertility and only carrier 
on those activities which will give hii i 
a living without bringing on a rise i i 
his rent. The city takes all and returi.it 
little or nothing of real value to tli<> 
soil. But worst of all, that spirit 
independence, of good fellowship, of com- 
mon sufl'ering and service, of common 
recreation, rejoicing and worship disaji- 
pears, and a far more primitive lik\ 
not unrelated to that of the cave man 
in spite of what are called the ameni- 
ties of civilisation, takes its place. 

1 cannot do more than sketch the 
remedies for the present situation. That 
there are remedies, and that it is pos- 
sible to rebuild the old community life 
on a broader basis, 1 am firmly con- 
vinced. It is not a case of going back, 
except to draw on the old experience, 
but rather of going forward. First ol 
all, there is no need to wait for Govern- 
ment initiative. The spirit of freedom, 
which is the spirit of community life, 
springs from the demand of the people 
themselves. Outside agencies can stimulate 
that demand, they can encourage its 
growth, they can water the tender plant 
and fertilise the soil, but they cannot 
dictate freedom. Secondly the problem 
is an all round problem. Ihere is no 
one solution, though, once the right spirit 
has bee.i c]uickened, solution of all 
problems becomes possible. 

Let me give you some instances. 
Once we tried a temperance campaign. 
When I asked a Santal why he went 
nightly to the toddy shop for his drink, 
he answered that, if 1 could suggest 
any other way of giving him the feeling 
that he had had a belly-full for such 
a small sum, he was ready to adopt 
it. “How else,” he said, “can I forget 
my hunger and my troubles ? After a 
good drink I feel like a Kaja.*’ 
charka was tried, together with 
growing of cotton, but neither the ;jOU 
nor the present methods of cultivaitoii 
admit of cotton growing. Nor ca:i n 
mean fill his belly on the cimrku, 
the chief trouble in Birbhuin is 
bellies. On the other hand, the 
munity spirit is there and only vv.ids 
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for development. “Show us how to 
co-operate in our irrigation/* say the 
chashas. “Will you help us to improve 
our dairy cattle ?*' say the gwalas. 
“We gather the raw hides and send 
them to Calcutta and have to buy 
back the finished leather if we want 
to make anything,*’ say the mucins. 
“We cannot get good medicine or treat- 
ment for our sick,” or again, “We are 
willing to supply the labour and the 
carts if you will help us to put our 
road in order.** “We’ll gather Ks. 500 
tomorrow for a Co-operative Store if 
you will provide us with a storeman 
whom we can trust,** said the panchayat 
in a Muhammadan village. Vou see 
it is that element of mutual trust which 
is being destroyed and which must be 
revived as the basis of all community 
endeavour. 

How were we to help all these people 
to help themselves ? Some warned us 
against using (fovernment Agencies. Hut 
could we let the vilhngers go on starving 
and die? ^>c decided to apply for help 
wherever willing help was forthcoming. 
For the weavers wc received it from a 
private agency. For the muchis and the 
cIiHshus, the Research Tannery in Cal- 
cutta, the Veterinary Uepartment, and 
the local Agricultuial Officer gave us 
invaluable asistance. In the Hindu 
villages, wliere once the community 
spirit was strongest, tlierc is most 
opposition to combined ciTort. Somehow 
perhaps owing to their comparatively 
varied diet, more social habits and 
greater adaptability, the Muhamadan 
and Santal are seen to be surviving 
where the Hindu i.s rapidly dying out. 
Nevertheless I feel there is still hope for 
all. “ Give me the small children and in 
ten years I will turn your traditions 
upside down,** said a great educator. 
Our experience shows that in the matter 
of sanitation of villages, whilst the older 
hoys scoff and the parents are cynical, the 
small boys, once their imagination is 
touched, will carry out a given |)rograinrac 
■Old eventually win their own elders to 
ommunity activity, 

bet me repeat again, there is no 


universal panacea, no catchword cure. 
Agricultural advance alone is not neces- 
sarily beneficial. Improvement in method 
may mean no more than improved 
exploitation of soil or neighbour for selfish 
benefit. Ificmcntary education of a kind 
which the people will welcome and which 
they can alVord, must go hand in hand 
with community organisation for buying 
and selling, for manufaeturing and 
irrigation, for cultivation and sanitation. 
Nor is it merely a matter of forming co- 
operative societies, though it is quite true 
that there is a close relation between the 
spirit in which a successful co-operative 
society is started and that which must lie 
behind any genuine community life. 

If only the right spirit is there, or if 
the right spirit can be infused, there need 
be little difficulty. And for the young man 
of to-day there is no higher calling than 
that of a trained village worker. But, we 
should remember, there is no calling 
which demands such rigorous training, 
or so much self-discipline. First of all, 
the village worker should be able to 
support himself by his own hands as wefi 
as to be of all round service to the people. 
I he day has gone when people imagined 
that boys fresh from school or college 
could revolutionise village life without any 
attempt to study the villager’s point of 
view, to sympathise with his sufferings, to 
i)ind up his wounds and to enter in^ his 
most intimate life. I’rogress must be from 
the bottom up, and such a worker must 
be willing and able, as Mahatma Gandhi 
has pointed out, not merely to do the 
sweeper’s job himself, but to show the 
sweeper how to do it better. And above 
all it is for him to hold up before the 
villagers the standard of a pure and 
selfless life. 

Denmark has its co-operative produc- 
tion ; Yorkshire luis its co-operative 
consumers* associations ; and in America 
co-operation in the accumulation of 
wealth is making rapid progress ; but it 
should be for Indi i to lead the way 
towards co-operation for life, for a fuller 
and more .d>nndiint life, both spiritual 
and material, because the memory of such 
a life in the past is not yet dead and 
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the will to sacrifice material acquisition 
for the pursuit of high ideals and spiritual 
gain, is perhaps more alive in the soil of 
India to-day than anywhere else in the 
wide world. 

Editok’s .noth. 

This Lecture was delivered under the 
auspices of the Viswabharati Sammi- 
lani, as one of a series of extension 
lectures of the Viswabharati University, 
at the Kammohan Library, on the 28th 
July last, Rabindranath Tagore presiding. 

The President, in introducing the 
lecturer, said that Mr. Elmhirst had first 
graduated in history at Cambridge, then 
he went to work on a farm in America in 
order to acquire a practical training in 
Agriculture, and was now come to 
dedicate his talents to the service of his 
fellow men where they were most needed. 
He has settled down amongst the clifishns 
of Surul as one of themselves, not with 
the idea of bringing down his life to their 
level, but of raising them to his. In spite 
of all the declamation we hear about the 
dignity of labour, there is no dignity in 
the dull, grinding routine which reduces 
the rustic intellect into an object of scorn 
all the world over. The Art of Agriculture 
must be rescued from her present plight 
and raised to the honourable position she 
had attained in the days of janaka, the 
saintly King, who was ecjualiy assiduous 
in his cultivation of the Brahma-vidya on 
the one hand, and the ploughing of the 
soil with his own hands, on the other. 
Pursuing his quest, Mr. lilmliirst came, 
not to show how to make more money 
out of crops, but to put Agriculture in its 
proper place in the scheme of Indian 
community life. 

In summing up at the end of the 
lecture, the President referred to the cycles 
which eharacterise the processes of world 
life. 'I'here is the cycle of the rising of 
water as cloud and its descent back to 
the earth as rain ; the cycle of the inspi- 
ration of oxygen and expiration of 
carbonic acid gas by the animal, supple- 
mented by the opposite plant action 
which returns the oxygen to the air. 
These keep air and water fresh and pure 


and fit to sustain life. The Lecturer had 
impressively pointed out how vitally 
necessary is the cycle of drawing out and 
putting back, in the case of the soil, in 
order that life may continue to find its 
sustenance therefrom ; and not only that 
but in the case of human life how essential 
it is that there should be the cycle of 
accepting benefit from and rendering 
service to the community. 'I'he President 
observed that, in the case of the animal, 
whose range is confined within space, its 
relations of give and take with the soil 
are automatically regulated. Man, how- 
ever, ranges over time as well, and has 
behind him the accumulations of his 
history. His towns and cities, the growth 
of time, have interposed artificial barriers 
between him and the soil, both material 
and spiritual, on which he lives, so that 
the cycles which concern his life have been 
interrupted. It is no use discussing 
whether towns and cities are good or 
bad, —they are inevitable. But unless 
civilised man can find methods and take 
steps to restore these cycles to their 
natural completeness, it will mean death. 

Mr. Elmhirst, the President went on to 
say, has experienced how the lack of 
proper means of satisfying physical hunger 
drives the Santal to drink. I he same is 
true in every department of the starved 
life of India. Because the village life has 
become dismally deficient in healthy re- 
creation and festivit 3 ’’, the unsatisfied 
cnivings of the villager are leading him 
into every kind of immoral indulgence. In 
our National life, also, because we are 
wanting in the determination and disci- 
pline rerjuisite for rendering true service 
to the motherland, we arc impelled to 
drown the pangs of our uusatislied 
conscience in the intoxication of political 
outcry and agitation. 

Young men, who left their studies', 
with the avowed intention of devotin;; 
themselves to village work, have Iw: i 
to Surul before. But, the President had 
to say it with shame, their enthusiasin 
mainly took the form of getting K' 
excited nioctings and lecturing others * 
their duty, and lasted only so long ■■ 
they conhl continue to imagine that soi'- 
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uysterious iniluence would bring about 
rhe realisation of their political dreams, 
vvhile they waited. Mr. Hlmhirst, on the 
other hand, loved his fellow men, not 
abstract ideas. He was to be found 
at the village fields, in the villager's 
cottages, helping them with their work, 
studying their vital needs, ministering 
with his own hands to their wounds. 
He did not hesitate to accept help 


wherever it was available because in 
these Rirbhum villagers he found men 
at death’s door, and it was to help 
to save them that he was here. He 
belonged to the world of humanity, not 
to any particular nationality, and the 
President exhorted his countrymen to 
accept him and his work as their very 
own. 


“PRISON RPFOKM IN INDIA” 
By AUfiUSTL’S SOMKRVILLK. 


W HB.N 1 state that L have given this 
question my earnest consideration 
for the past live years, studied 
closely its iniluence on the criminal mind 
and its elVoct, in particular on the juvenile 
offender, I trust I will he understood when 
I state candidly, that the present Prison 
Administration in this country, as far as 
its refirinatory iniluence lies, is a total 
failure. 

What arc our Prisons ? They are a 
makeshift at the best. Colossal buildings 
of stone and iron which we have erected 
to shut out temporarily the evidence of 
our own weakness. But the Prison is an 
open grave. It returns what we would 
conceal behind its grim grey walls. Its 
misery and its isolation only foster the 
sins we would hide and later return them 
to stalk in our midst more potent for evil 
than before. 1 say again, it is a failure 
and a sign of our own weakness and 
cowardice. We strive to cover up our 
sins of omission by adding to them sins of 
commission. Having failed to straighten 
the lives o' criminals in childhood,--to 
bring sweetness and comfort, understand- 
*ng and light and good-will where it was 
most needed, we strive to justify our 
weakness by torturing the spirits we have 
neglected, by breaking the bodies we have 


It is but a puerile and primitive attempt 
to shift the burden of responsibility from 
our own shoulders. But the prison is 
refle.x. It mirrors our passions. It por- 
trays our ignorance of human nature, our 
harshness, our brutality, our hate against 
our fellowmen,— everything in fact but our 
love and sympathy, our understanding 
and forgiveness. We boast to-day a 
wider understanding, a more sympathetic 
outlook, but the Prison stands out as a 
milestone on the path of our civilisation, 
a sure and certain indication of our social 
advancement. 

And yet the Prison, properly conducted, 
should be our special means of redemption. 
It should be an asylum for both spirit 
and body, where the weak should be 
strengthened and the criminal reformed. 
It should be a p'ace of rejuvenation, where 
a kind of resetting takes place. It should 
enable the criminal to reconstruct his 
social outlook and to return to the 
irresponsible, the stability they have lost. 
A place in face where the joy ofliving and 
labouring for higher noblsr ideals is born 
anew. 

We must destroy the existing prison 
system in this country. Punishment is 
destructive. luiucation reconstructive. 
If we accept the theory that crime is a 
consequence, not a cause, we must accept 
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responsibility for its existence and onr 
efforts towards its elimination should be 
reconstructive not destructive. 

When I refer to the Prison, 1 refer to 
its present mechanical structure, its tech- 
nique. Its forms of labour and punish- 
ment. Its oil-mills and presses, its dog- 
ging triangle and fetters. All these must 
go the way of the ancient stocks, the 
gibbet and rack. As long as these 
remain, the Prison far from solving the 
penal problem, will only serve to aggra- 
vate it. Let us substitute something 
more humane. Almost anything will be 
a reformation. A school, a farm, a 
factory, all these tend in some w-ay to 
mitigate the evil,— they are reformatory, 
reconstructive. 

To go a step further. The responsibility 
for the imposition of corporal punish- 
ment should be solely in the hands of the 
State. In India where this power is in 
the hands of Superintendents of jails and 
where the attitude towards the criminal 
population is distinctly belligerent, the 
need for control is acute. 

Please do not misunderstand my atti- 
tude on this question of punishment. It 
is not pure sentiment. It is the result of 
years of careful and discriminate evidence, 
selected from various reliable sources. 
Punishment, corporal punishment in parti- 
cular, is immoral. It is weak and produc- 
tive of more evil than good. It engenders 
bitterness in those punished, callousness 
and self-complacency in those who impose 
it. To justify punishment we develop 
false standards of right and wrong. We 
caricature and distort both our victims 
and ourselves. We blind ourselves to 
the fact that the difference between the 
criminal and ourselves is often rela- 
tive and accidental, and where real, the 
direct result of hereditary ill-health, a 
deformed mind or ir regulated temper. It 
is more often the result of a neglected 
childhood, a poor education and abject 
poverty, and it is both the duty of the 
Stat:; and the Citizen to rectify the evil 
not to aggravate it, to educate, to recon- 
struct, not to punish. 

This question is too vast to deal 
with justly in the limited scope of such 


an article. But in order that the question 
may be better understood, I call atten- 
tion to three factors which make Prison 
Administration in India so non-productive 
of any good results, so far as the re- 
construction of the criminal himself is 
concerned. The first is— 

Gknkral a I).MI.NISTRATI0.N. 

In India there are three distinct classes 
of officials in whose hands practically 
the whole administration of the pail 
lies. The highest official is the Superin- 
tendent. 

This officer is usually selected from 
the Indian Medical Service and is generally 
also the Civil Surgeon of the District. 
His selection to this post appears to 
be based entirely on his ability as a 
medical man to administer to the health 
and general well being of the prisoners. 
I'he personal factor, temperament and 
suitability for such a post, are all 
minor considerations, and so also is that 
vital question of previous exi>erience and 
that peculiar ability, so essential in all 
prison administrations,— to inspire respect 
and demand instant and whole-hearted 
co-operation from his subordinates. The 
recent mutinies and outbreaks in various 
Jails in this Presidency, have shown 
that the Superintendent is merely a 
figurehead, and that practically the 
whole administration lies in the hands 
of the Jailor and Warder Establishments. 
This brings me to the actual question at 
issue. 

Jailors are selected at present on the 
grounds of education and physical fitness 
and the selection is usually inspired 
by tie amount of influence that is 
brought to bear on the ofiicer who 
selects the candidate. There are no 
other qualifications required. 

With the Warder Establishment t!ie 
selection is still more grotesque. Atiy 
and every man of fairly good physique, 
be he literate or not, is eligible to l-t- 
come a Warder and the selection is 
to Jailors who in turn are influenc--* 
by various considerations. 

The .prison problem looked at fro*’» 
the administrative point of view is 
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problem of education, of reformation 
and health ; complex and intricate and 
one needing expert professionalised 
education and experience. It involves a 
deep knowledge of human nature, an 
insight into the complexities and oddities 
of the various aspects of social life 
presented by the motley population of 
the average Jail, and a keen appreciation 
of the possibilities of personal growth 
and of human motives. There must 
further be a willingness to face question 
of sanitation, personal habits, hygiene, 
workmanship and co-operation, in a 
careful, scientific and deliberate fashion. 
It is not merely a position requiring 
firmness and a rigid adherence to dis- 
cipline and Jail routine, but rather one 
consisting of a thousand problems, each 
requiring a special analysis, examina- 
tion and experiment. A man to be fitted 
for such a post must be a man who 
has heen previously trained and prepared 
for the task before him and must pos- 
sess a broad basis of human insight and 
sympathy. Where, I ask, does the pre- 
sent method of selecting Jailors and 
Warders justify such a selection ? 

The average Warder is expert in 
nothing,— least of all in education and 
health, nor does he possess an imagina- 
tion active enough to embrace any of the 
thousand opportunities that are continu- 
ally presenting themselves in the ordinary 
course of his routine duties, to do good, 
to elevate, ever so little, the criminal 
tendencies of his charges. 

A college education is not necessary,— 
scarcely one ]yer cent of the Warder 
Bstablishment in the Bengal Presidency 
literate,— but previous training is 
essential, both for Warders and jailors. 
A special college should be instituted 
where candidates, eligible for admission 
to the jail Department, should be trained 
in the principles of prison administration, 
in hygiene and sociology, so that they 
niay be more productive for good and 
more potent to influence the criminals 
entrusted to their care. No man should 
he permitted to hold the post of a Jailor 
Warder unless he is a certificated and 
trained professional. Just as no man is 
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placed in charge of a hospital unless he 
is a graduate of a recognised medical 
school. 

Prison Lauour. 

Suitable employment has been and is 
likely to continue an acute problem of 
prison administration. The principal Jail 
industries are,— weaving of cloth and 
gunnies, manufacture of police and excise 
uniforms, blankets, durries, articles such 
as are at present sold at the Jail Depot, 
and a few minor industries^ such as 
mustard oil, etc. In comparison with 
the average Jail population these indus- 
tries are insufficient and it is no exag- 
geration to say that about one-third 
of the total population is idle. Even 
those who work are actually idling,— 
there is no incentive to labour. The 
machinery, with a few exceptions, is 
old and antiquated, the supervision 
poor and the product proportionately 
bad. The work being prison labour is 
necessarily unpaid for, is done under 
compulsion and consequently the attitude 
of the average prisoner is one of fear 
and brooding, an attitude, it must be 
admitted, least likely to inspire any 
thoughts of a reformatory type. 

The very character of our present 
Prison Administration is negative. It 
takes all. It gives nothing. It takes 
from the inmate every interest, every 
ambition, every hope. It severs him from 
his work, his family, all that he loved and 
cherished, and gives nothing in return. It 
encourages indolence, craft and cringing, 
and returns him to the world less fit for 
an active useful sphere in life than before. 
We call a certain type of criminals, 
“habituals,** “confirmed old offenders,” 
and strive by repeated incarcerations 
to force them into the narrow paths 
of honesty, blinding ourselves all the 
while to the fact that it is our present 
system of punishment that is at fault, 
that our prisons far from being the 
houses of reformation we fondly ^ believe 
them to be, are hot-beds of vice and 
schools of training to which the firat 
otTender comes to be instructed in the 
ways of vice and receive his passport 
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to that underworld of crime that exists 
in every large city. 

If we are ever to escape from this 
unfortunate condition of things, we must 
reorganise our prison industries, provide 
work that may become the basis of a 
like industry outside and pay men for 
this labour while in jail, so as to enable 
them to support their families and take 
an active interest in their social and 
domestic life. There seems no justifica- 
tion in depriving a man of his earning 
capabilities, just because it has been 
found necessary to deprive him oi his 
liberty for a short while. It serves no 
purpose but to kill ambition, to engender 
laziness and destroy skill and workman- 
ship. 

Work in prisons should be made to 
have an educational value. Indian jails 
are remarkably fortunate in this respect. 
There are means of learning weaving, 
clothing, printing, and various other in- 
dustries and it is to the credit of our 
penal department that such forms of 
labour have been introduced. But for 
the majority of prisoners such skilled 
trades are barred. It is for these that 
new forms of labour should be devised. 
Work in a prison should be so orga- 
nised as to provide a professional interest 
and knowledge of the work done. 

Take any trade, for example the 
manufacture of Mustard Oil. Profession- 
alise the work. Give it an intellectual 
and scientific setting. Organise a course 
of instructions in the various methods 
of mustard oil manufacture. Explain first 
the mjichinery. The method of produc- 
tion. Next select the various grades of 
mustard seeds, their cultivation, out- 
turn of mustard oil per maund of seed, 
tha quality of the oil. Its various pro- 
perties— -medicinal or otherwise. Method 
of calculating cost from outturn. The 
marketing of the oil. Profit and loss, 
etc. In this way convicts will be in- 
structed in the manufacture and sale of 
a hou.sehold commodity and will, on 
release, be in a position to start a small 
oil industry of their own. The same 
may be said of various other trades 
which at present come under the cate- 


gory of “Hard Labour*’ and as such are 
understood by the convicts to indicate 
a system of torture invented by the 
State to expiate some petty crime, com- 
mitted, perhaps, in ignorance and more 
often under the influence of a stronger 
and more capable mind ; and the resent- 
ment, the bitterness and the determination 
to “get even*’ is proportional to the 
kind of labour imposed. Such an un- 
happy state of alTairs can easily be avoided 
by the exercise of little imagination, a 
little good will and a little sympathy. This 
brings me to the next consideration. 

A KTKK-CA KK A SSOCJ ATIO.NS. 

Next, most important to reforming the 
criminal is the well nigh impossible task 
of providing him with suitable employ- 
ment and the means whereby to maintain 
himself on his release from prison. 

in this country it is customary to 
blame the Government for everything we 
consider wanting, with a fine disregard 
to that all important question of the 
part played by the individual in the 
affairs of State. 

We denounce openly and in no measured 
terras the varif)us Kefonns introduced by 
the Government, anrl then cjuite compla- 
cently refuse to see the great lack of re- 
form in ourselves. It will avail us nothing 
to shout from the house-tops that the 
Prison Administration in this country is 
a farce, when we will do nothing to 
assist the criminal once he leaves Jail. 
If it is the work of the State to provide 
prisons and keep olfepders there, surely 
it is the duty of every self-respecting 
citizen, who has at heart the interests 
and well-being of his fcllowraen, to use 
every means in his power to prevent 
them from going there. As 1 said before, 
the majority of prisoners who are today 
incarcerated in our various Jails, have 
got there through the sheer indiffereiwc, 
the lethargy and callousness of the average 
man towards his fellowmen. I 
perfectly well aware that it is not pos- 
sible for every man to be a philanthropist, 
but I am equally certain that it is well 
within his sphere to as.sist in some small 
way the Associations already existing 
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for this purpose, to lend his active sup- 
port to the many existing projects for 
a wider and more comprehensive scheme 
for the education of the depressed classes, 
and last, but not least, to see that his 
own children are educated properly, 
that they are taught to reverence 
authority and imbued with those high 
ideals that make men worthy Citizens 
and an honour to the class they represent. 

We have two Associations in Calcutta 
whose chief duty it is to provide for 
the released criminal, and Government, 
recognizing the general excellence of 
this principle, have a special Fund from 
the revenues of which prisoners are 
assisted on release. 1 refer to the Claude 
Martin Fund. But it must be admitted 
that these associations scarcely meet one- 
tenth of the tremendous demand for 
assistance, and unless those interested 
in the question of the reorganisation of 
the Prison Administration in India can 
devise better means or at least help the 
existing Associations, this ((uestion will 
remain in the same hopelessly inadequate 
eondition it is at prcicnt. 

Otiikr Kki'orms. 

I cannot conclude this article without 
drawing attention to what I consider a 
most excellent means of enabling a 
prisoner to regain his former status in 
life, 1 refer to the system of Intermediate 
Sentences. 

Parole or Intermediate Sentence is 
essential to prison reform. It is ridi- 
culous to assume that a fixed sentence 
consisting of so many years’ rigorous 
imprisonment is the best way of settling 
the question of crime. Prisoners are of 


various classes, grades and conditions 
and different degrees of punishment are 
required to meet various classes of crime. 
The Intermediate Sentence solves the 
problem. If it is assumed that a prisoner 
should be released when he is fit to 
return to society, the present system of 
a fixed sentence may l)e modified to a 
period extending over a smaller number 
of. years, during which time the prisoner’s 
reformation is watched, and when he is 
considered fit his release is sanctioned 
on parole, so many years prior to his 
actual date of release. 

Frank Tannenbaum writing on the 
results of the Intermediate Sentences in 
American Prisons, says that on an 
average 75 per cent of the prisoners 
relea.sed on parole have “made good.** 
If this system is such a success in 
America, why not give it a trial in 
this country. The results would justify 
the continuation of the system, and, on 
humane grounds alone, it seems cruelty 
to detain any man in prison one single 
day longer than the interests of the 
community demand. 

I have dealt very briefly with the 
various aspects of Prison Reform in 
India, oramitting any reference to the 
political question and the treatment of 
political prisoners, as I feel that this 
question does not materially affect the 
larger question of Prison Administra- 
tion, but I trust that those who have 
the social welfare of our native land 
at heart will find in this article the 
seeds of a nobler, purer and more iiumaac 
system of dealing with the criminal class 
in this country. 


JANE ADDAMS, AN AMERICAN SAINT 
By Dr. Si-dhindra Bosk, 


Lkctt-rkr, Statk Univkrsity Ok Iowa. 


is not as it used to be in the ol 
times-— .a generation ago. 'Fhen charity, 
lor instance, meant giving free bread 
and soup, and even pecuniary help. Now 


that liAs been set aside for the era of 
progressive, scientific charity. U iloes not 
aim to give alms right out. It is concerned 
primarily with social redemption and social 
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elevation through social prevention and 
social education. 'I'his newer conception 
of charity is the fruit of labors of earnest 
social thinkers and workers, of %vhom Miss 
Jane Addams is the most distinctive pioneer. 
If Henry James has put philosophy on 
the American map, Jane Addams has done 
that much for social service. 

Miss Addams was about five years old 
when Lincoln died. Her father, John H. 
Addams, was a personal friend of the 
martyred President. .\nd because her 
father spelled his name with double 
“ds*, Lincoln’s letters to him would 
always begin : “My dear Double-D’ed 
Addams.” Mr. Addams was a useful and 
forthright citizen, having been an Illinois State 
Senator for over a decade and a half. Jane 
Addams was deeply influenced by Abraham 
Lincoln, whose healing doctrine of “charity 
toward all” the world stands more in need 
of now than ever before. The democratic 
personality of Lincoln, which despaired of 
no human soul, has been an unfailing source 
of inspiration to her. She considered him 
as the man who cleared the title to American 
democracy. “Lincoln made plain,” writes 
Miss Addams in her self-revealing Twenty 
Years at Hull-House^ ’‘that democratic 
government associated as it is with all the 
mistakes and shortcomings of the common 
people, still remains the most valuable 
contribution America has made to the moral 
life of the world. ” 

Jane Addams was born in iSbo at 
Cedarville, in the slate of Illinois. This 
little village, as the writer knows from a 
delightful visit, is nestled among wooded 
hills at the foot of which meanders a small 
stream. The country about Cedarville is 
full of beauty spots. It was here in this 
little corner of the world that Jane had 
her fir.st introduction to the haunts of 
poverty. 

When scarcely seven years old, Jane 
happened to be in the poorest cjuarter of 
a neighboring town. The ugly little hou.ses, 
dirty and dull, and crowding one another 
in the shabbiest back streets, offered her 
the first sight of real poverty. Before this 
time she has imagined that e-terybody lived 
in houses as large and comfortable as 
her.s. 

“Father.” asked the puzzled little girl 
“why do people live in such horrid little 
houses so close together ?” 


The father explained as best as he 
could ; but this did not satisfy the daughter. 

“When I grew up,” declared Jane with 
much firmness, “I should, of course, have 
a large house, but it would not be built 
among other large houses, but right in 
the midst of horrid little houses like these.” 

“The horrid little houses” etched a picture 
in her mind which was never obliterated. 
They made her long to aid and befriend 
the poor who live in the city slums. 
Gradually, this feeling developed into a 
passion to help other people. Even when 
she was a student at Rockford collegia 
surrounded by every comfort and luxury, 
she was fond of (|uoting Carlyle to the 
effect, “This is not to taste sweet things, 
but to do noble and true things that the 
poorest son of Adam dimly longs.” 

After her graduation from college, she 
went to Europe. She saw for the first 
time the slums of London at midnight. 
Here is the gripping picture as she told 
it in Tl/e Ladies* Home Journal : 

*‘On Milo Knd road, from the top of an omnibij-3 
which paused at the end of a dingy street lighted 
by only occasional Hares of g.Hs, we saw two 
huge masses of ill-clad people clamoring around 
two hucksters' carts, 'fhey were bidding their 
farthings and ha'-pcnnics for a vegetable held 
up by the auctioneer, which he at last scornfully 
flung, with a gibe for its cheapncbs, to the success 
ful bidder. In the momentary pause only one 
man detached himself from the groups, lie had 
bidden in a cabb^igc, and when it struck his hand 
he instantly sat down on the curb, tore it with 
his teeth and hastily devoured it, unwashed and 
uncooked as it was. He and his fellows were 
types of the ‘submerged tenth', as our missionary 
guide told us, with some little satisfaction in the then 
new phrase, and he farther added that so many 
of them could scarcely be seen in one spot save 
at this Saturday night auction, the desire for 
cheap food being apparently the one thing which 
could move them simultaneously. They were huddl- 
ed into ill-fitting, cast-ofi clothing, the ragged 
finery which one sees only in Last l.ondon. Thrir 
pale faces were dominated by that most unlovely 
of human expressions, the cunning and shrewdness 
of the bargainhunter who starves if he cannot 
make a successful trade, and yet the final im- 
pression was not of ragged, tawdry clothing ni>r 
of pinched and sallow haces, but of myriads ol 
hands, empty, patliclic, nerveless and workworn, 
showing white in the uncertain light of the street, and 
clutching forward for food wliich was already unlit 
to eat." 

After five years of travel in Europe, J'hf' 
relumed home. She was dis.satisfied 'vitli 
life. She wanted to be a doer rather than a 
dreamer. She longed for real work in a real 
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world. And so Miss Addams and another 
young woman established in 1889 Hull-House 
In a congested industrial center of Chicago, 
the second largest city in America. It was 
called Hull-House after the name of its 
original owner— Mr. Charles J. Hull, one 
of Chicago’s pioneer citizens. True to her 
faith that “the things which make men 
alike are finer and better than the things 
that keep them apart, Miss Addams put 
the best of everything in the house, just as 
she would wish to do in her own home. The 
tables and chairs and books and pictures are 
of the finest quality. Nothing is too good 
for human beings— even though they may 
be denizens of slums. 

When Hull-House first opened its doors, 
it represented no association. It was the 
handiwork of two women, backed by many 
friends. At the end of the first five years. 
Hull-House was incorporated with a board 
of trustees. As stated in its charter, the 
object of Hull-House is as follows : 

To provide a center for a higher civic 
and social life, to institute and maintain 
educational and philanthropic enterprises, 
and to investigate and improve conditions 
in the industrial districts of Chicago. 

There are in Hull- House over fifty 
^‘residents’’, mostly college men and women, 
riiey pay their own expenses, and live 
on the plan of a co-operative club. They 
carry on the activities of the settlement, 
and become the real friends of the neigh- 
borhood. 'I'he residents endeavor to share 
in the life of their “neighbors” by taking 
an active interest in their individual joys 
and sorrows. No lines are drawn. All 
neighbors are friends alike— the sons of 
the poor immigrants from England are 
treated just exactly as the daughters of 
down-trodden Jews from southern Russia. 

The scope of this article does not allow' 
a detailed analysis of everything that is 
being done at the settlement. I shall here 
refer only to the most important phases 
of its organized work. 

Let us begin with education. There 
are Adult Classes which meet for three 
ferms a year. In these classes, courses 
are ofTered in languages, literature, history, 
u^alhematics, drawing and painting. There 
Ip, ^*so a class in Advanced Literature. 

he program of the class is similar to 
that of a literary society. Members pre- 
pare half a dozen essays on some work 


of literature, and read them each evening 
before the class. In this connection men- 
tion should be made of the Current To- 
pics Class, whicii discusses issues of earn- 
est interest — economic, political, legal, and 
philosophical. 

'Fhen there is a Printing ('lass, where 
boy.'i, under a competent director, assemble 
news of the various activities of Hull- 
House, set the type, read the proof, and 
publish a monthly paper entitled Hull^ 
Ko^tse Boys Record. 



.Miss Jane Addams. 

Of no less interest is the Cobbifng 
Class. A practical shoe-maker gives lessons 
in .shoe-repairing. The boys learn to 
mend their own shoes or those of any 
member of their family. The tuition is free ; 
but the budding cobblers have to purchase 
the leather thev use. 

Hull-House has always made use of 
dramatics as ari- elTeclive method of educa- 
tion. rile Hull- House players give regular 
performances in their well-equipped Hull- 
Hou.se riieatre, which has to-day earned 
an enviable place for itself in the life 
of Chicago. Among the notable produc- 
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tions staged at the Hull- House Theatre 
in recent years are the following : Arnold 
Bennett's Milestones^ Galsworthy’s The 
Eldest Son, Lennox Robinson’s The Lost 
Leader, and Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Nighfs Dream, and T^vetfth Night. 

The Hull-House Labor Museum, where 
women are given an opportunity to spin 
and weave, is an inspiration to lovers of 
handicrafts, especially to Indian Non-Co- 
operators. Foreigners who come to machine- 
made America with no other knowledge 
except that of weaving and spinning, 
are enabled here to earn a decent living. 
As a rule, most of the finished work is 
sold even before the piece is completed. 
Five looms, one run by electricity, are in 
use. The textile strop includes spinning 
and weaving, both in flax and wool, the 
products including woolen blankets, drapervi 
towels in patterns, and rugs. The Museum 
contains exhibits of flax, cotton, wool, silk, 
and various textile implements. 

Closely identified with the Labor Museum 
is the department of arts and crafts. Classes 
are organized in pottery, metal work, enamel 
and wood-carving. 

Hull-House, as stated in its Year Book, 
early realized the importance of afTording 
“protection to the children of the city’’ and 
of removing “as far as possible the tempta- 
tions and dangers that careles.sness and 
greed place about them,’’ Formerly Hull- 
House dealt directly with juvenile delin- 
quents ; at present it works in co-operation 
with the Juvenile Protective Association 
whose central office is located in one of the 
Hull-House buildings. During the last year 
the Association handled nearly five thousand 
cases in which the welfare of children was 
concerned. 

It is not possible to detail all the agencies 
engaged in civic, social, and philanthropic 
work at Hull- House, A mere list of clubs, 
concerts, illustrated lectures, game rooms, 
public health work, day nursery, musical 
work, gymnasium work, and neighborhood 
work is likely to be bewildering in their 
variety to the uninitiated. All the manifold 
activities, however, are unified around a 
central purpose, which is the uplift of man. 

Hull-House represents an advanced 
humanitarian movement. It has insisted on 
social reforms based upon firsthand know- 
ledge. Realizing the need of practical 
contact with actual conditions, Miss Addams 


herself became a Chicago garbage inspector 
in the early days of Hull-House. One of 
her neighbors, a foreign-born woman, 
thought it was not a “Lady’s Job.’’ That 
was not, however, the way Miss Addams 
regarded the work. 

She said, “the spectacle of eight hours' 
work for eight hours’ pay, the even-handed 
justice to all citizens irrespective of ‘puli’, 
the dividing of responsibility between land- 
lord and tenant, and the readiness to 
enforce obedience to law from both, was, 
perhaps, one of the most valuable demonstra- 
tions which could have been made." She 
added, “The careful inspection combined 
with other causes brought about a great 
improvement in the ' cleanliness and comfort 
of the neighborhood, and one happy day, 
when the death-rate of our ward Avas read 
before the Hull- House Woman’s Club, and 
the ward was found to have dropped from 
third to seventh in the list of city wards, 
the applause which followed recorded the 
genuine sense of participation in the result, 
and a public spirit which had made good." 

Hull-House has ever tried to maintain 
the ideals of wholesome democracy — demo- 
cracy which means “ecjuality in the means 
of life, in work, and in heart and mind.' 
Under Miss Addams as the Head Resident, 
Hull House has consistently striven to 
improve the .‘'Ocial and economic conditions 
of the working people. In her efforts to 
.secure the passage of the first factory 
legislation in the State of Illinois, Miss jane 
A^ldams tells of the following incident, 
which is perhaps characteristic of the ugly 
morality which social reformers have to 
face time and again. The representatives 
of an a.ssociation of manufacturers called 
upon Miss Addams and as.sured her that 
if she ‘ would drop this nonsense about a 
.sweat shop bill of which she knows nothing, 
certain business men would agree to donate 
fifty thousand dollars [ about two hundred 
thou.sand rupees ] to the settlement which 
would make it the largest philanthropic 
institution in Chicago. “We have no ambi- 
tion,’’ gently explained Miss Addams, “to 
make Hull-House the largest institution in 
Chicago, but we are much concerned that 
our neighbors should be protected from 
untoward conditions of work, and if to 
accomplish this the destruction of Hull-House 
is necessary, we would cheerfully sing ^ 
Te Deum on its ruins.*’ 
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A (iroup of W’rcstlors — Hull-House riymnasium. 


Hull-Houst could nol be bought or sold. 
It has aUvay? been condut led in tlie interest 
not of dollars, but <)f social ideals. 

In spite of every subHe opposition, 
HuIUHouse has grown to be the most suc- 
cessful and most famous of all settlements 
in the United Slates. 'I o-day it is the centre 
of a great civic welfare ; to-day its port- 
als are open to the representatives of 
thirty-six different nationalities of the neigh- 
borhood. ‘‘That old age linds itself not 
abandoned, that youth linds itself appreciat- 
ed, that sorrowful find comfort, that the 
discouraged find inspiration, that the weak 
find strength, that the sick find health, 
that the misunderstood find toleration, that 
the immigrant finds his place in the new 
world, — these are the real achievements of 
Hull-House.” 

To hundreds and thousands Hull-House 
means simply Miss Jane Addams. It is 
to Her, more than to anyone else, that the 
settlement is indebted for its steady growth 
and continued success. Miss Addams is con- 
sidered not only as one of the foremost 
citizens of Chicago, but of America. Her 
views on social problems may be gleaned 
irom the following books, which are among 


her best-known writings : Democracy and 
Social Ethics^ Naecr Ideals of Peace^ The 
S/>irif 0/ Youth and City Streets, Twenty 
Years at Hutt-Housc, A New Conscience 
and an Ancient Evil. From these one gathers 
that she is a convinced believer in the 
superiority of n'oral over physical force. 
She holds that in all races and nations 
there are immense reserves of moral power 
which are never fully utilized in times of 
crisis. Had they not been lost sight of, 
much haired and bloodshed could have been 
avoided. Vet it cannot be said that she 
is either an avowed socialist or a thorough- 
going Tobstoyan, although she is hospitable 
to both those ideas. “Her emphasis is 
upon the ethical side of the social move- 
ment, coupled with an insistence upon the 
democratic organization of industry, largely 
on socialist and trade union lines,* comments 
a writer in The Encyclopaedia of Social Re* 
forms in a cold matter of fact way— also 
with truth. 

In the early days when I was prepar- 
ing to be a social worker in the former 
Chicago i^chool of Civics and Philanthropyi 
I hea(^ Miss Addams speak at public 
meeting, and I also met her at Hull-Hoas< 
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The sum-total of those impressions is that 
hers is the life dedicated to the gospel of 
neighborliness. Hers is the joy of finding 
the spirit of God which “lieth in each 
man but which no man can unfold save 
in fellowship.” I never knew what particular 
creed she subscribed to — never cared to know. 
I am, however, dimly conscious that she 
belongs to the consecrated church of human 
brotherhood — the church which believes in 
the religion of freedom, tolerance, good 
will and service, hut more of service than 
all else put together. 

Recently I have Iiad the pleasure of 
coming in contact with Miss Addams 
again. I found that my earlier impressions 
have suffered nothing by lapse of years. 
She is the same as ever. There may be 
a few slight wrinkles on her fa(*e, but 
there is none whatever in her heart. Kx- 
president Wilson has often been described 
as a thinking machine, so cold that one 
could skate all around him. Jane Addams, 
the kind and gracious sister of mercy, is 
not like Woodrow Wilson, the astute practis- 
ing politician. She radiates light and warmth 
and good cheer. I never look upon Miss 
Addams without thinking of Sister Nivedita 
( Margaret Noble ) whom I met a number 
of times at her home in Calcutta. Jane 
Addams, upon whom the English labour 
leader John Burns once conferred the title 
of “the only saint America has produced” 
has something of the same spirit of Sister 
Nivedita, the .‘Spiritual mother of young 


India ^both gifted to an eminent degree 
with a keen penetrative understanding and 
a God-intoxicated love of humanity. 

Naturally Miss Addams has great ad- 
miration for Mahatma Gandhi, who has since 
his incarceration been pronounced by Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes of New York Commu. 
nity Church as “the creative spiritual genius 
of the first order,” “incomparably the greatest 
man now living in the world.” It is a 
rude shock to Miss Addams that the gospel 
of Gandhi, which is at its best the gospel 
of Buddha, of Lautze, of Seneca and of Christ 
should come in for rancorous denunciation 
at the hands of English bureaucrats and 
English missionaries. ^'Mr Gandhi is a 
very great man,” said the leader of Hull- 
House. with a real social vision. “He has 
made a deep impression upon the West. 
Non-cooperation has not yet been given 
a complete trial. It will succeed where nothing 
else will. Violence, at any rate, is not the 
wise solution of the Indian problem.” 

As 1 sat by her and listened to her 
quiet words, I felt that somehow the 
sunny side of the world was up. Those 
who are poetically inclined may describe 
her as one possessing soul-alchemy. A 
prosaic, but just as good, way to state 
it is that she is endowed with an all- 
pervading sympathy, and a personality 
generous as the air. Well could she say 
with the noble American poet Wall Whitman : 

“When I give, I give myself.” 


SHELLEY 

Dkownhi) off Via Regcuo, July Sth, 1822 ) 


A ll art is at once the reaction and 
criticism of experience, the character 
and tone of which must depend upon 
the artist’s particular psychological build 
and the phase in spiritual evolution which 
he is momentarily traversing. 'I'his depend- 
ence upon psychological impulse enables 
us to classify artists very conveniently, often 
into types which must be studied and under- 
Stood In a way peculiar to themselves, for 


example Otto Weiningers’ distinction “Hei 
Shakespeare hat die Welt Keinen Mittel- 
punkt, bei Beethoven hat sie einen,’* presup- 
poses two definite types of artists, which 
can perhaps be best aescribed as the percep- 
tualist and conceptualist types. When we 
listen to a Sonata of Beethoven, we 
aware of a personality, the music 
of a conflict between the incompatibilities 
inherent in the arti.st, and those of his 
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environment, we become acquainted with 
an individual “Weltanschauung”, we listen to 
Beethoven wrestling with his destiny. Now 
the opposite type of artist, the percep- 
tualist, Shakespeare-Mozart type, has no 
“Weltanschauung”,- it eschews theories 
about life, it evolves no metaphysical system 
to expUin away the unrest in the artist’s 
soul, for it, art and religion are one, “Wel- 
tanschauung” poetry or music, as the case 
may be. In terms of personality, with the 
one, we see the page of life with Beethoven’s 
individual existence writ within the page, with 
Shakespeare, the personality is so integral, so 
expansive, that it o’erstretches the margin 
of the page, completely suffusing it, until 
we fail to distinguish Shakespeare from life, 
or life from Shakespeare ; we see life through 
the bright vision of his eyes, whereas we 
watch Beethoven himself gazing upon ex- 
istence, blinded, distraught, tormented. 
Now it stands to reason that the Shakespeare 
type of artist is the rarer, the more universal, 
whose art is, in fact, the nearest approach 
to folk art, by which is meant Ivric utterance, 
intensely personal, but mergea into the im- 
personal by the spontaneous modifications of 
generations of people ; this is the true 
richness, the personality so intense that its 
products are impersonal. 

Shakespeare is essentially a pagan poet. 
He lives in this world, loves this world, 
and makes this world the very centre of his 
art. He explores in all its depths and width, 
the vast and intricate realm of human 
nature, but his man is the man of fltsh and 
bones who dwells on our earth, the complete 
being, body and soul inseparably united ; 
his characters are kings, fools, adventurers, 
rogues, lovers, maids and wives pleasant 
and unpleasant, people who move in the 
world in the manner in which we expect 
them to move, according to their respective 
natures. He is aware of an existence outside 
that of the average human ken, intensely 
and humanly aware, but there is no rough 
division between the natural and the 
unnatural, spirits are mere prolongations 
of earthly characters. There is no need 
fo make intellectual speculation about 
the infinite : the method is perception, not 
conception. And the tone in Shakespeare 
^ of the refined slightly melancholic 
resignation of the later pagan, whose keen 
pleasure in life is tempered, yet made 
more poignant by the sense of fleeting time. 


There is in Shakespeare’^ elegant detach- - 
ment a shade of renunciation which suggests- 
that his soul has sought peace in the 
sacrifice of the desire for Eternity. The 
Shakespeare-artist dwells in time ; the other 
type, the Goethe-Beethoven-Calderon-Shelley 
type, in Eternity. The one accepts life, 
contented neither to praise nor mispraise, but 
to receive in wonder ; the other is engaged 
in violent combat over the values of life and 
with its own unrest. 

If Shakespeare is the type of the mature 
genius who has surpassed all theories and 
intellectual concepts, and arrived at a purely 



Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

poetic view of existence, then Shelley Is 
the supreme example of the conccptualist, 
for whom ideals shine brightly in a black- 
ness of unreality. Shelley is the type of all 
lyric poets. His is the poetry of adolescence, 
adolescence with all its apostolic fire and 
dreams of a new heaven and a new earth, 
a spirit of intense and eager swiftness to 
purge the world of its untruths and suffering 
wrongs —the predominant image in Shelley’s 
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poetry is that of fleet movement, soaring 
wings, lightfoot winds, flying clouds, the 
adle quickness of things that move fastly. 
Snelley set out a young Messiah^ come to save 
the world. He had a truth to serve, a theory 
to illustrate, a creed to preach. To teach his 
message with action, was the bent of his early 
years, ‘‘we want the poetry of life” he says. 
But the intense disturbance in his own person, 
the failure to reconcile his teachings with 
the practice of a cruel \vorld, and the bitter 
disposition of chance and his friends towards 
him, drove him in unacknowledged humilia- 
tion to solitude, exile and the poetry of the 
wTitten word. It was this frustration of his 
early ambition, and particularly the gall of 
the Harriet episode which was the true main- 
spring of his major work. Retired from 
the battle, unable to find serenity in resigna- 
tion . like Shakespeare, or peace in faith like 
Calderon, Shelley spent his short years hover- 
ing over the future city of his dreams when 
hope sustained the wings of imagination or, 
when hope failed him, wailing over his own 
misery and the world’s wrong. 

' “The great secret of morals is love or the going 
out of our own nature and an identification of our- 
sdves with the beautiful which exists in thought, 
action, or person not our own A man to be greatly 

ood must imagine intensely and comprehensively : 

e must put himself in the place of another and of 
many others ; the pains and pleasures of his species 
must become his own. The great instrument of 
moral good is the imagination, and poetry administers 
to the effect by acting on the cause. Poetry enlarges 
the circumference of the imagination by replenishing 
it with thoughts of ever new delight, which have 
the power of attracting and assimilating to their 
own nature all other thougliis and which form new 
intervals and interstices whose void forever craves 
fresh food. Poetry strengthens the faculty which is 
the' organ of the moral nature of man in the same 
manner as exercise strengthens a limb. . . . Poetry 
is indeed something divine. It is at once the centre 
and circumference of knowledge ; it is that which 
comprehends all science and that to which all science 

must be referred Poets are the hierophants 

of an unapprehended inspiration, the mirrors of 
gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon the 
present ; the words which express what they under- 
stand not ; the trumpets which sing to battle and 
feel not what they inspire, the influence which is 
moved not, but moves. Poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world.” 

Here is the great pretext which the 
conscious Shelley found for writing his 
poetry, a mighty apologia for a failure so 
profound and disturbing that he dared not 
realize it. And within the poetry itself runs 
another conflict, the division between a 


determined theory tending to soar away 
from earth and to keep immaculate in a 
dazzling whiteness of intellectual life, and 
the lyric music through which he unburdened 
the agonies of a 

full heart 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 

It suggests a cleavage again between the 
conscious and the unconscious Shelley 
between philosopher and poet. Metaphpics 
were his obsession. The basis of his political 
philosophy is explained by Mary Shelley in 
her note to “Prometheus Unbound”. 

“The prominent feature of Shelley’s theory of 
the destiny of the human species was that evil was 
not inherent in the system of creation, but an accident 
that might be expelled. • • • • Shelley believed 
that mankind l»ad only to will th it there should be 

no evil, and there would be none That 

man could be ••■o perfectionised as to be able to 
expel evil from his own nature and from the greater 
part of the creation was the cardinal point of his 
system.” 

This theory rests implicitly on the assump- 
tion that the intellect is the pre-eminent 
instrument of good in human development. 
Here again Shelley comes in conflict with 
his soul, his sleepless intellect weaving theo- 
ries which bound his heart down by threads 
of their own making ; it was precisely this 
conflict between life and his doctrines whicli 
made him recoil from the world of action. 
Shelley was in search of truth, not of tho.se 
fugitive glimmers of truth which shine hero 
and there in human nature, and delight the 
eye of the pagan observer, but of the whole 
truth, a comprehensive and final .scheme 
of the world ; this and nothing Ics.s 
could satisfy his architectural mind. Hence 
the torment, the sense of unreality, of distorl- 
ed values, which infiltrate his poetry, for 
no single human consciousness can contain 
the world. Such a violent self-assertion is 
as damaging to the spirit as the utter self- 
abandonment which Lord Byron manifested. 

Shelley was a tormented spirit, ‘‘an in- 
effectual angel” but not in Matthew Arnold s 
sense, an organism of incomparable sensi 
tiveness within whom an emotional nature 
capable of great love for others warred witiJ 
a ratiocinating intellect hot with ambition. 
Shelley never suffered peace of mind ; 
the adolescent age of which he is the type, 
his whole being was a hell of ferment an* 
uncertainty wherein a great and^ 
altruism strove for expression. Hating 
tic poetry, he ws the moat didactic ot ^ 
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poets. If Wordsworth and Shakespeare re- 
present the two poles of English poetry — the 
ethical and the aesthetical, > he partook the 
greatest possible measure of both, and the 
two fought for mastery in his soul. Shelley 
was hated by his countrymen ; although he 
had very little feeling for the earth of Eng- 
land, yet he was in a way the apotheosis of 
the 19th century Englishmen. He was a 
quintessentially English product, and because 
he combined so many English qualities in 
such a highly concentrated degree, he was 
an outca.st to his compatriots. 

What solution was there then for this 
Peer (lynt, entangled in the mesh of his 
illusions, this Faust, striving at once with 
himself, with God, with Mephisto ? Only one, 
the Promethean life, the spirit of the creature, 
which defies the creator which fashioned it 
in frustration, the bird clipped of its wings 


et soaring aloft in song of unfeigned ecstasy 
orn of torture. Shelley's spiritual journey 
ended where Goethe’s ended with a praise 
of the Promethean spirit. 

Jti ! dicsem Sinne bln ich ganz ergeben 
Das ist der Weisheit Ictzter Schluss 
Nur der verdient sich Frciheit wie das Lcben 
l)cr taglich sie erobemmuss. 

Even so did Shelley speak at the end of 
his great panegyric of the Promethean “way*’. 

To suiter woe which Hope thinks infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night : 

'i'o defy Power which seems omnipotent ; 

To love and bear ; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 

Neither to change nor falter nor repent 
'I'his, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free : 

This is .ilone, Mfc, joy, Empire and Victory. 

Rolf Gardiner. 


THE INDIAN vS TATES AsD THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

By Saudar Du. M. Y. Kiiib, m. a., d. l. 


W oodrow^ Wilson laid the foundation 
of the League of Nations in order 
to shut up the possibility of war 
all the world over. Its membership thus 
m'!.st include all the states in the world. 
Although the desire of some states to lay 
down the only condition for admission to 
it, viz., the qualification of being a fully 
self-governing, or sovereign, state, was not 
explicitly accepted by the lirst assembly 
of the League, yet it is one of the chief 
conditions. The first assembly, however, 
appointed a commission to examine the 
question. 

3 . That a very liberal interpretation 
l»as been placed upon the term "Fully 
self-governing”, will be readily admitted 
by a reference to the history and condi- 
tions of states taken in as members by 
the lirst assembly of the League which 
held its sittings at Geneva in Switzerland. 
Among these are the small states of Lux- 
emburg, Austria and even Bulgaria, which 
last is bound by the treaty made after 
the Great War, to observe certain financial 


and Military restrictions. Austria moreover 
is bound not to have treaty relations with 
certain foreign states. Even the tiny state 
of Leichtenslein had applied for admission 
to the League, and it is significant, how- 
ever, that it was rejected on the main 
ground that it had incomplete self- 
government 

3. It was, however, invited to the 
Conference of States, which met at Genoa 
in Italy in April. The Chief of the State 
is Prince John, the only German Sovereign 
left of all the Emperors, Grand Dukes, 
and the Princes that the war dethroned. 
His stale is a nation of 11,000 souls who 
spread themselves out over 60 square miles, 
it lies between Switzerland and Austria. 
It has a diet and a republican party, but 
as Piince John owns the land as well as 
the Crown,— there are no taxes and no 
revenues. When it proves that it has full 
self-government, even like that of the 
Colonies of England, it is bound to become 
a member of fhe League. 

4. No less than fourteen states had 
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applied for admission to the first assembly. 
A special committee was appointed to 
examine their eligibility. The terms of re- 
ference to it were as follows : — 

The Sub-Committee shall, in respect of 
each applicant, investigate the following 
points : — 

{a). Is its application for admission 
to the League in order ? 

( d ). Is the Government applying for 
admission recognised fie jure or do facto 
and by w'hich States ? 

( f ). Is the applicant a Nation with 
a stable Government and settled frontiers ? 
What are its size and population ? 

( // ). Is it fully self-governing ? 

( e ). What has been its conduct, includ- 
ing both acts and assurances, with regard 
to (i) its international obligation, (j; the 
principles of the League as to Armaments ? 

5. The most effective weapon which 
the League has forged to prevent war is 
the establishment of the Court of Arbitra- 
tion, called the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. According to Article XII 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations — 

*‘The members uf the League agree tint if there 
should arise between them any dispute likely to lead 
to a rupture, they will submit the matter cither to 
arbitration or to inquiry by the Council and they 
agree in no case to restirt to War until three months 
alter the award by the Arbitrators or the report by 
the Council.” 

Article XIII lays down : — 

“Disputes as to tlic interpretation of a treaty, as 
to any question of intern «tionaI law, as to the existence 
of any fact, which if cst<iblished would constitute a 
breach of any international obligations, arc declared 
to be among those which arc generally suitable for 
submission to arbitration.” 

6. In order that reference to arbitra- 
tion or to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice may not be left to chance, 
article XI inter alia declares : 

"“It is tl>c friendly right of each memher of the 
League to bring to the attention of the Assembly or 
the Council any circumstance whatever affecting 
inttfnational relations which threaten to disturb inter- 
national peace or the good understanding between 
Nations upon which peace depends.” 

7. It is obvious that the admission of 
any State to a membership of the League, 
while conferring some rights on it and 
demanding some obligations from it, also 
binds the League as a whole for doing 
certain things. At the first Assembly these 
matters naturally received the closest atten- 


tion. The chief right conferred is the 
protection afforded by the arbitration clauses. 
Correspondingly the main duty imposed is 
to give ‘‘effective guarantees of its sincere 
intention to perform its international obliga- 
tions." Now as regards the obligation on 
the League it is explicitly agreed — 

“Article X docs not guarantee the territorial 
integrity of any member of the League. All it does 
is to condemn external aggression on the territorial 
integrity and political independence of any member 
of the League and calls upon the Council to consider 
what can be done to resist such aggression.” 

W^hile this interpretation of Article X 
was under discussion, two quite definite 
principles emerged from it. In the words 
of a member of the Committee of the 
League of Nations’ Union in Kngland, 

“These were firstly, that Article X does not commit 
the members of the League to recognition in perpetuity 
of existing territorial divisions, but only to resistance 
of any attempts to interfere with these by external 
aggression. In other words, Article X declares that 
war must not be resorted to in order to change the 
map but lays no embargo on any such changes being 
brought about by arrangements of a peaceful 
character.” 

The same writer also notes : 

*' The other principle, which was laid down with 
equal clearness, was that article X does commit the 
members of the League to active interference in the 
case of aggression.” 

8. Since it has been recognised that the 
interpretation of treaties is one of the fit 
subjects to be referred to arbitration or the 
Court of International Justice, the League has 
provided for the registration of treaties 
between states. Some fiy treaties were thus 
registered up to the conclusion of the first 
Assembly. 'Lhc Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, the protocol for it having 
been signed by the requisite members of 
Stales, has been established. It is open to 
all Nations that care to join it, whether they 
are members of the League or not, 

9. Such then arc the main provisions of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, which 
the Indian States can do worse than pay 
attention to. Controversies have raged round 
the question whether these states have an 
international recognition or not. It is 
obvious that being a member of the League 
of Nations, England, which is undoubtedly 
paramount in India, is bound by the terms 
of its covenant and, therefore, the question of 
the status of the Indian States, if disputed by 
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it, could be referred to the Institutions 
established by the League for the purpose. 

10. Looking to the history of the 
establishment of the British paramountcy in 
India, it is clearly seen that the first step 
it took was to isolate every indigeneous state 
it came into contact with by entering into a 
treaty, or engagement with or conferring a 
Sanad -an engagement in the nature of a 
favour on it, and under these sorts of agree- 
ments it left to the states various attributes 
of sovereignity. But in all cases the relations 
between the two have been clearly defined 
and leave no ambiguity. 

11. No greater mistake could be made 
than to suppose that all the Indian States 
are feudatories of the British Government. 
There is a class of states known as such with 
corresponding rights and duties, but its 
existence is due to distinct causes. At the 
other extreme, there is a class of States, 
which have no inferior status to that of allies. 
Between these two lie States, which have 
agreed to different terms with the British 
Government. 

12. The reasons for these differences are 
many, but thdy arc mainly due to the circum- 
stances existing at the time the treaties were 
made. The Maratha Krnpirc which held swav 
in India before the British supremacy, had 
subjugated most of the states in India. This 
is the main cause for distinction between the 
treaties which are divisible into two main 
groups. In the treaties with Nizam, who had 
an unbroken alliance with the British Govern- 
nif nt, Scindia and llolkar, their absolute 
internal autonomy is recognised and no 
indefinite obligation of any sort — Military aid 
for instance — is laid. In the case some 
others who perhaps owed a similar obligation 
to the Marathas, an obligation for rendering 
Military aid, is laid and an assurance has been 
given to them that “British jurisdiction shall 
not be introduced*’ into their territories. 

*3 As a matter of fact the bulk of the 
states enjoy more self-government than the 
British Colonies. Like the latter they can- 
not enter into relations with foreign states, 
but unlike the British Colonies, the states 
exercise full civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
Appeals from the highest Courts in the 
Colonies are heard by the Privy Council in 
^ndon) but no appeal lies to it or any other 
British Court from the Indian States. Except 
the right of making peace or war, which they 
have agreed not to exercise independently 


of the British, they have unimpared the right 
to administer Civil or Criminal justice, the 
right to legislate and all other rights which 
form the attributes of sovereignty. 

14. There have been breaches in the 
rights guaranteed by treaties to the states on 
the part of the British Government due either 
to the helpless condition of the former or a 
misunderstanding on the part of the latter. 
But it would be going against justice, 
conscience and equity to assume that these 
lapses could over-ride solemn engagements. 
Indeed, the British Government have in a 
special protocol at the Conference of London 
which was held to abrogate the provisions 
in the treaty made with Russia after the 
Crimean War regarding the use of Black 
Sea Ports have laid down the principle that 
it was 

"An established principle of the Law of Nations 
that no power can liberate itself from the engagement 
of a treaty, nor modify the stipulations thereof, unless 
with the consent of the contracting party by means of 
an amicable engagement." 

15. Sir William Lee Warner in his article 
‘•The Native States of India” ( published at 
pp. S3-8() of Volume XXIIl of the New 
Quarterly Review, London) ob.serves, 

"The treaties ( with the Indian States ) themselves 
have been formally accepted by a Parliament as bind- 
ing upon the Crown and Nation of the United 
Kingdom since the transfer of the administration took- 
place in 185S. The highest Courts of Justice have 
tre.ited them wilh the respect due to international 
obligations for more than a century from January 
i 79 d to 1897. In the former year Lord Commissioner 
Lyre held that the treaty with the Nawab of Arcot 
was a trc;ity between two Sovereigns and consec]uently 
not a subject of private Municipal Jurisdiction. In 
the latter ye.'ir, the Lord Ch.incellor rejected a claim 
put forward hy the Government of India of the right 
to arrest a fugitive cr mitial on a Railway p.assing 
through the territory of the Ni/ im of Hyderabad. 
He relied upon .a principle of International Law, that 
' riic Authority t«) c.xccutc any criminal process must 
he derived in some way or other from the Sovereign 
of tliat territory’. 

16. "But the distinguished position of the Indian 
States has been clearly recognised by the British 
Ciovernmciil in making commercial treaties with other 
Nations. The fact is not perhaps so widely known, 
much less apprcci ited, as it ought to be.’’ 

To quote the authority once more, 

"A further instance illustrative of the breach of 
constitutional guage between British India and Native 
States is supplied by our treaties with foreign powers 
and it is more notewortliy because, as already shown, 
the States have lost one great attribute of Sovereign 
Power, namely control over external alTairs." 

Sir William continues, 
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*'ln our Commercial Treaties, it is usual to give 
and receive full liberty of conscience and free autho- 
rity for the purchase of properly to the subjects of 
negotiating powers. These rights can be, and arc, 
readily insured in British India, but in the Native 
States there are limitations and reservations in 
matters of worship and trade. Accordingly, in the 
negotiation of such commercial treaties the British 
Government recognises the necessity for differential 
treatment, and guarantees in the Protected States 
no larger measure of freedom of contract for the 
foreigner than that which it is able to secure for its 
own British Subjects.” 

17. As late as December hjii when Jlis 
Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda was made 
party to a suit for dissolution of marriage in 
London he was declared to be exempt from 
the jurisdiction of British Courts in his 
capacity as a Sovereign. In another case, a 
Coochbehar Prince was declared to be outside 
the jurisdiction of the British Civil Courts. 
As Sir William observes : 

“The question is not one of mere academic interest, 
because the answer to it must make all the difference 
in the attitude of the public mind towards the Ruling 
Chiefs, and in their confidence in our intentions." 

18. Although in 1877 was held at Delhi 
the First Imperial Assemblage to announce 
the assumption of the title of Empress of 
India by the Queen of England, yet at it and 
at subsequent such assemblages it was an- 
nounced by Royal Proclamations that the 
treaties with the Indian States would be kept 
in-tact and that no change was meant in the 
status of their Rulers. These solemn assu' 
ranees conveyed by formal Royal Proclama- 
tions have continued unimpaired the binding 
character of the treaties or other engage- 
ments. 

19. Obviously in oblivion of these facts 
it was that on 21st .August 1891, the Governor- 
(ieneral of India announced, 

“The principles of International Law have no 
bearing upon the relations between tlie Government 
of India as representing the Oueen Kmpress on tiie 
one hand and the Native States on the other.” 

Says Sir William Lee Warner in his 
Article already referred to, 

“But happily, the Government of India have never 
acted on the qualified denial of justice according to 
International Law, and did not so act in the case 
before them. No principle of International Law 
was even slighted in the Manipur Case." 

20. A formidable breach in the treaty 
rights is caused in practice by the exercise of 
residuary jurisdiction in the territories of 
Indian States by the British Authorities. It 
seems to derive iu authority or rather conlir- 


mation of the previous practice by an order 
in Council of the British Sovereign. The 
latter may protect the Officers acting under 
its provision, but its propriety, if not its 
legality, can be questioned. In any case, 
having regard to the fact that Extra-territorial 
rights were exercised by the European Powers 
in the territories of otherwise sovereign 
States, such as Turkey, before the war, or 
China, the character of the Indian States 
as fully self-governing or sovereign States 
continues inviolate. 

21. To sum up in the words of Sir 
William Lee Warner who besides being a 
recognised author on the subject of Indian 
States, held the port-folio of the Foreign and 
Political Secretary to the Government of 
India : 

“It is evident th it Parliament. Judges and our 
diplomatists recogni.se the sovereign powers of llic 
protected Princes of India and their peculiar position 
outside the constitutional system of British India. 
Tlicsc Officials in their working attire regard the 
protected princes from the point of view of Inter- 
national Law." 

22. The British Government itself, when 
it selected a representative Igdian Prince 
as one of its delegates to the meetings of the 
League or its Assembly seems to have been 
conscious of the rights of the Indian States 
to a participation in the constitution of the 
League. But this sop to the feelings of the 
Indian States cannot be a substitute for the 
exercise of their right by them. 

23. According to the practice of the 
League, at any rate, being a fully self-govern- 
ing State is a main qualilication for the 
admission of a Slate to its Membership. I'he 
interpretation to be put upon the phrase 

Fully .self-governing State " is simplified 
by the status of its members, such as Austria, 
Bulgaria, which have restrictions placed upon 
their armaments and foreign relations, and 
the colonies of the British Empire, which are 
subordinate to the Empire not only in respect 
of foreign relations but as regards its civil 
and perhaps criminal justice, and India which 
is dependent on Britain, with respect to its 
finances, as well. 

24. Some of the Indian States, at least; 
exercise self-government in a larger measure 
than some members of the League and the 
former have larger areas, revenues and popula- 
tion than the latter, ( onsequcntly both on 
the .score of being in possession of greater 
self-governing power.s, reserved to them vy 
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treaties with the British Government, which 
is an original mfeinher of the League, and 
larger areas and population than miny of 
the 69 states, the treaties of which have been 
registered with the League, they have every 
ground for asking to be made members of 
the League. An action like this on the part 
of those at least who arc mindful of their 


status and can bear the financial burden conse« 
quent upon their position, will not fail to 
strengthen the British Empire, in the integrity 
of which lies their salvation. The registra- 
tion of the treaties with the League and the 
reference to arbitration on the permanent 
Court of International Justice of matter arising 
therefrom follow as a matter of course. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS* 


A t a time when the question of ownership 
and management of railways engages 
public attention in all the principal 
countries in the world, and the problem of the 
future management of railways awaits solution 
in India, the publication of Rai Saheb 
Chandrika Prasad Tiwari’s work on Indian 
Railways is a most opportune one. Mr. 
Chandrika Prasad Tiwari is no novice in the 
matter with which he deals. His various 
utterances on the subject, as also his work on 
Agricultural Co-operation in Denmark, written 
and published a few years ago, after a careful 
examination, at first hand, of the conditions 
existing in some of the European countries 
where agriculture was a fiourishing industry, 
and a comparison of those conditions with the 
circumstances prevailing in India, had already 
given indications of his powers of close observa- 
tion, his accurate knowledge of facts, and, 
above all, his earnestness of purpose. The 
railway system of a country exercises a potent 
inHuence, among other things, on the economic 
advancement of the people concerned, and in 
India the railways constitute one of the largest 
revenue^producing departments of the State. 
When, however, one considers the great impor- 
tance of railways in the future development 
of the country, one regrets to acknowledge that 
the public interest in the matter is as inadequate 
as the general knowledge of the subject is 
meagre. The author of “Indian Railways’* is 
one of those few Indians who have studied 
^tttiouB questions relating to the policy and 
administration of railways with some care, 
and the experience that he gained in the working 
of railways has stood him in good stead. His 
objwt, Mr. Chandrika Prasad says in his 
Preface to his work, is to acquain^ the Indian 

* The Indian Railways ; Their Historical, 
and Administrative Aspects : By Rai 
T ^^'^odrika Prasad Tiwari, Retired Assistant 
I rattle Superintendent, B. B. & C. I. Railway, Ajmer, 

*921. Price Rs. 10 net. 


public with ([uestions relating to railway 
administratioii and economics, and further to 
bring about a healthy reform in the administra- 
tion of Indian railways, and he is fully justified 
in claiming that his work is the first of its kind, 
giving expression as it docs, to the Indian view 
of the matter. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the 
work under review is that in which Mr. 
Chandrika Prasad refers to the economic 
elVccis of the Indian railway policy on India and 
her people. lie agrees that properly utilised 
railways are of very great ecouomic value to a 
country. He does not deny that railways 
facilitate and cheapen transport, and by 
stimulating trade and commerce help to 
multiph industries and increase production 
and, thereby, cheapen prices. Railways, 
however, as he adds, have a double blade acting 
both ways. 

•if tlic people are intelligent enough, they can 
turn both blades to tlicir own benefit, otherwise 
foreigners may reap benefits at their expense, as has 
actuilly been the case so far in India, (ircat care is, 
therefore, ncccssiry to guard against this double 
blade being turnei against the people's interests." 

In western countries the introduction of 
railways has generally been followed by a 
general development of industries, but in India 
what has actually happened is the reverse of 
this. This result Mr. Chandrika Prasad ascribes 
to the inability of the people to take advantage 
of the facilities opened out by railways owing 
to their lack of technical training and of their 
ignorance of modern methods of industry and 
commerce. There is considerable force in his 
argument that were it not for the foreign com- 
petition that the introduction of railways 
facilitated, India would have continued her 
manufactures by adapting herself to modern 
conditions and circumstances. The old manu- 
facturers, as he says, had no chance of saving 
themselves ; they were, os if, suddenly attacked 
in sleep and could not even rise to see how to 
protect themselves. Because India did not 
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leara the modera arts of cheap nianufacture, 
she lost her wealth and became poor. If 
India were efficient in these arts, the railways 
would have very largely helped her in develop* 
ing her resources to her own benefit. Mr. 
Chandrika Prasad believes that Indian railways 
can even now be made to achieve this object, 
if they are worked properly. 

The object of our railway policy, as the 
author of ‘^Indian Railways says, should be 
primarily to develop the industries, agricultural 
trade and general welfare of the coiintr}'. If 
this is to be accomplished it is of essential, 
importance that the causes that have so far 
stood in the way of the realisation of this 
object should be completely removed. Mr. 
Chandrika Prasad seems to think that 
the Indianisation of th- main departments 
of Railways and the appointment of a strong 
committee with a majority of Indians, entrusted 
with the duty of overhauling the whole system 
of railway working, so as to effect retrenchment 
of unnecessary expenditure and to organise the 
machinery on a sound basis, would facilitate 
the introduction of the reforms needed in the 
administration of our railways. 

It has long been a standing complaint that 
Englishmen liav^e miide a sort of monopoly 
of the higher railway posts to the exclusion 
of Indians. Mr. Chandrika Pras.id writes in 
this connection : 

“The foreign agency now cmjiloycd is too expen- 
sive for the people to pay and giin any material 
advantage from the railways. Such agency should 
accommodate itself accotdlng to the economic 
circumstances of the country. It is true to some 
extent we need experts from foreign countries. We 
should pay ilicin liijcrally in order to have full 
advantage of their skill and experience, but we do 
not need so many of the officials wlio pass under the 
class of experts from overseas countries and arc 
maintaining a prohibitive standard of pay and allow- 
ances, which is difficult for the country to pay. The 
officials arc for the country and not the country for 
the officials.*’ 

It was in the seventies of the last century 
that the Secretary of State for India impressed 
nn the Government of India the need of employ- 
ing Indians in posts of importance on Indian 
railways to a larger extent than they had so 
far done. The Govern men l of India had, how- 
ever, neither the inclination nor the courage 
to go against the wishes of the powerful clique 
whose interest it was to keep the appointments 
as a close preserve for Eritish youths. The 
Royal Commission on Public Services, whose 
report was published in 1910, and the Indian 
Industrial Commission, who reported later, 
made important recommendations urging the 
recruitment of educated Indians more and more 
to those services, but these recommendations 
•till remain almost unheeded. And, even the 
Acworth Committee ( 1920-21 ), which was 
appointed by the Secretary of State for India 
to .enquire into the administration and working 
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of Indian railways, were unanimous in complain- 
ing that Indians had not been advanced to higher 
posts. They expressed their regret that eveu in 
the subordinate posts of the official staff there 
were not more of them, and recommended that 
the process of employment of Indiana in the 
higher posts should be accelerated. 

“We think, ’ they said, **the Government of India 
might consider the propriety of establishing a 
minimum percent ige of Indians to be reached within 
a fixed period. The minimum would have to be 
higher, or else the period shorter in the traffic than 
in the engineering or locomotive departments.’’ 

Very closely connected with the question of 
Indianisation of the higher railway services 
is the question of provision of technical educa- 
tion necessary for the men to be appointed 
to the various superior grades in those services. 
Referring to the training of officers and 
subordinates for the technical departments o( 
State railways, the Royal Commission on 
Public Services said : 

“A determined anti immedi ite effort should be 
made to provide better educ itional opportunities in 
India, so tliat it m.iy become increasingly possible to 
recruit in that country (India) the stall needed to 
meet all norm il requirements.’’ 

The Hon. Sir Maliadev b. t^haub.il in a 
separate note stated : 

*' This recommendation has my full concurrencp, 
and I only wish the recommendations as regards 
these services be given effect in practice with llie 
same sympathetic spirit in which they have betm 
conceived 'I'lic fear cntcrt.iincd as regards ihc'^e 
services is that perhaps .an indefinite length of time 
may be taken in ' India nisi ng' them and th.at as they 
become India-rccriiitecl, Asiatic- Indians would not lie 
selected for them in due prop»ortijn, and they may 
become like the present recruited-in-india services, 
in which as pointed out later, the proportion nf 
Asiatic Indians to Europeans and .Anglo-Indi.ans is 
only J3, 8.J and 6 3 per cent, in posts with salaries of 
Ks. 200 and above, Rs. 500 and above, and Rs. 800 
and above, respectively. * 

Commenting on these observations, Mr. 
Chandrika Prasad very appropriately remarks : 

"The. fears are very well-founded, for has not the 
European and Anglo-Indian combination completely 
kept Asiatic-Indians, during the last 47 years, out of 
the appointments of Koremen mech.anics, which were 
ordered by the Secretary of State for India in 
to be made entirely in India from among Asiatic- 
Indians, and Europeans or Anglo-Indians.” 

While discussing the question in their Report 
the Indian Industrial Commission made the 
following significant observations : 

“Railway workshops are, as we have stated, 
many cases already receiving European and Anglo* 
Indian apprentices, to whom some degree of technical 
training is given with the object of enabl ng them to 
obtain posts as foremen or in special cases, even 
higher appointments. There is, however, a 
worthy absence of provision for the middle-cwss 
Indian." 
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How unsatisfactory the position still is in the 
matter of employ men t of Indians in the higher 
railway services will be seen from the following 
extract quoted from the Report of the Acworth 
Committee : 

*‘At the date of tlic last report tlicre were employed 
on the railways of India about 7io,()rK> persons ; of 
these, roughly 700,010 were Indians ana only 7,o«>o 
h'urnpeans, a proportion of just 1 per cent. But the 

7.000 were like a thin film of oil on the top of a 

of water, resting upon but hardly mixing with the 

700.000 below. None of the liigliest posts are occu- 
pied by Indians ; very few even of the higlier. The 
position of a District Engineer, District Trallic 
Superintendent, or of an Assistant Auditor is, with 
one or two exceptions, tlic highest to which Indians 
have hitherto attained. The detailed (igures in 
Appendix No. 2 sliow that on the principal railways 
of the country, out of 1,749 posts classed as superior, 
182, or rather more than 10 per cent, arc filled by 
Indians. Of the 1S2 Indians, 158 occupy posts <as 
assistant district officers in the various departments : 
?4 have reached the higher grade of district oflicers.*' 

The Acworth Committee, of course, recog- 
nise the need for the adoption of adequate 
measures for introducing technical education 
ill order that Indians (lualificd training and 
experience may be a[)poinLcd to the superior 
posts in the railway services more largely, 
and urge that substaQti<al funds should be 
made available for the purpose. But the 
OoYcrnmcut do not appear to be in a mood 
even now, as before, to listen to such advice. Else 
how is it that while enormous sums of money 
are being spent in establishing new Universities 
of the old type, practically nothing h.as so far 
lieen dune for the introduction of a suitable and 
properly planned system of technical education, 
so essential for the industrial development of the 
country ? 

Neither the ludiauisatioii of the higher 
railway services nor the appointment of a 
Committee, such as that suggested by Mr. 
Cliandrika Prasad, would go lar enough to 
solve the railway problem in India. These 
are undoubtedly steps in the right direction, 
but what is demanded is a change of a 
more fundamental nature. The vital need of the 
moment in the matter, is the abolition of 
Company Management and the introduction 
in its place of State control combiued with 
a popular system of management. Mr. Chan- 
drika Prasad deals with the (luestioii at 
considerable length and be quotes the opinions 
of well-known authorities and experts in 
support of State Management. He meets most 
of the arguments put forward by the advo- 
cates of Company Maiiageiiient against manage- 
ment by the State and shows how prepos- 
terous their proposals are. 

“It is remarkable,’^ he says, "that the European 
commercial bodies, botli in India and in England, are 
earliest times, great advoc.ites of Company 
Management, but none of them has taken any risk 
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whatever on account of the Indian railways. Even 
capitalists of England have failed to invest their 
nioney in Indian railways as an unaided private 
enterprise, 'fhey iiave always insisted upon a 
(iovcrnincnt guarantee of high interest. The 
European commercial bodies who offer giatuitous 
advice in favour of employing private companies 
secure undue advantages from the British companies 
at the expense iif Indians and liavo enjoyed all 
f.'icilities provided l»y the railways tt) push on their 
traile. It is tht.* peeph- of India who have borne all 
the burden and they al«irv’ ‘.liniild decide tin* great 
r|Ucstiori now at issue.” 

Again : 

"The system of lea^^ing Indi.iii State railways to 
private comp.inics virtually amounts to this, that the 
people of India defray the costs and expenses of 
building up the property, while the profits .and other 
advantages of ownership arc shared and reaped by 
others. In the early days of these railways when the 
traffic returns were low and did not pay the expenses, 
interest and other cliargcs, the people of India 
defrayed all the delicits. When the time came for 
profits, the companies have stepped in and got hold 
of the railways, practically becoming masters of the 
same, sharing in the surplus profits, and exercising 
powers over large expenditure and lucrative appoint- 
ments, keeping Indians in the lowest grades of the 
service.” 

Nothing could be simpler and more reason- 
able than the proposition that those who 
own a property should themselves manage it and 
secure the profit that it brings for their own use. 
Those who demand the introduction of State 
Management of railway.s combined with popular 
control do not ask for anything more than 
this, lint, in view of the fact tli.at the con- 
tract of the East Indian Railway expires in 
December, 1112 1-, and that of the Dre.it Indian 
Ueninsular- Railway in July, 1U2.">, a hue and 
cry has been set up against direct State 
management by people interested in the per- 
petuation of the present system. 

The scheme formulated by the live members 
of the Indian Railway Committee who oppose 
State Management provides that the manage- 
ment of the undertakings in question should 
be transferred from English to Indian companies, 
having nothing more than a minority interest 
in them, and the Government remaining the 
predominant partner should .appoint one-half of 
the Directors and nominate the Chairman and 
thus retain the conlrol. No device conid be 
clumsier and more incongruous than this. .\ud, 
yet it is being perpetually dinned into our ears 
that it is in this proposal that its autliois have 
reached the acme of wisdom. vSir William 
Acworth, the President, and the four member.^ 
of the Committee, including the Right Hon. 
Srinivas Sastri, and Mr. Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas, the indomitable and wide-awake 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants Chamber 
and Bureau, Bombay, who resist all proposals 
for conlinning the present system, itniler a 
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different name, have no difliculty in exposing 
the ridiculously absurd and I'u tile nature of the 
new-langled scheme of Company Management. 
They sa^ : 

"Wc attacli great importance to the fact that 
Indian pu-ilir opinion is against Company Manage- 
ment, and this n^it only on the general ground 
that Indian opinir)n is entitled to great weight on 
a cpiestion such as this but for another reason of 
great importance, it is with money secured with 
Indian tasatixM that tlie Indian railways have 
been almost entirely built. It is the Indian public 
that uses the railways and pays the railway rates 
and fares. It is the Legislative Assembly at Delhi 
which under the new constitution votes the rail- 
way budget. It is of the utmost iuiportancc that 
Indian public opinion should not be prepossessed 
against the railway management.” 

In concluding their observations on the 
subject they ^Yrite ; 

"We have based our recommendation mainly 
on a broad ground, which seems to us incontrover- 
tible, that as ;i matter of practical politics com- 
panies substantial!)' independent cannot be formed 
in India, and that without such independence the 
advantages of private enterprise are lost. The fact 
that our colleagues can only propose the forma- 
tion of companies in which the State would own 
the great bulk of the stock, appoint half the 


Directors, and nominate the Chairman with an 
ultimate appeal in case of disagreement on the 
Board to the Government itself, lias confirmed us 
in our belief that we have correctly understood 
the position." 

It appears that the railways in Switzerland 
and Belgium were nationalised in order to 
prevent their being controlled by foreign 
holders of their securities. When Indians 
demand management of their railways by the 
State, they a<tk for something similar to that. 
It is to be hoped that members of the Indian 
Legislature will have the courage to put their 
foot down on proposals for the continuation 
of a system which allows foreign exploitation to 
be carried on without let or hindrance. 

Mr. Chandrika Prasad Tiwari’s work is a 
welcome publication. Indian publicists will 
find it useful as a book of reference, as it cons- 
titutes a store-house of valuable information 
not available in one place in any other book in 
so convenient a shape. When I say this I do 
not forget its defects. It is to be hoped that 
when the author i- able to bring out his next 
edition he will condense his matter and arrange 
it in a more systematic and scientific way. 

SUDHIK Ku.\f.\R LaIIIRI, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To 

The Kditor, 

ll.e '‘Modern Review”. 

Dear Sir, 

With reference bi the .'irliclc "Say.iji Scientific 
Terminology” in tlie August issue of your monthly 
1 wish to point out tlial two out of the four 
Dravidian langu igcs would readily accept a Sans- 
kritic tcrmin«»logv that might be introduced. 
Tclugu and although tlieir structure is 

Dravidian, liave in tlie past been guided so 
greatly by Sansbritic examples, that one with any 
pretensions to scliolarship in tliosc languages would 
unhesitatingly take up terms coined from Sanskrit 
roots. With 'I'aniil and Malayalam the case is 
slightly different, but even there the interests 
of uniformity will, I believe, ultimately prevail over 
considerations oi literary prudery. 

'I'he activities of the Translation Bureau of 
the Osmania l/niversity deserve mure than a 
passing mention in connection with this question. 
The experiment is there being given a fair and 
open trial by the Premier Indian Slate. A Uni- 
versity has been established where instruction is to 
be imparted through the medium of Urdu, the 
State language, and text books of Science and 
History are being translated for the benefit of the 
first batches of students. It is to be hoped that 
ultimately the translation stage will pass and a 


body of original work arise which would compare 
favourably with the output of such literature in 
ICuropean languages. The scheme is an experiment, 
a very large experiment, backed by the resources 
of a rich Indian State, started by a master mind 
in the employment of the State, blcssctl by the 
support of the Ruling Prince thereof and workoil 
by a band of eager aud willing scholars ; and its 
progress and result deserve to be watched more 
keenly by the people of British India than it is 
at present. 

C. B. 


To 

The Kditor, 

The "Modern Review'*. 

Dear Sir, 

We read in your last number of the “Modern 
Review*' a correspondence regarding the booklet 
“Gandhi and Tagore". We fear, it does not convey 
a clear impression. 'J'here are two articles in the 
booklet and your correspondent refers only to the 
second one. The main article originally appeared in 
the “Standard-bearer”, and was not from the pen 
of Mr. Venkata. 

Yours truly 
Rambswar De. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF SRI MADHVACIIARYA 

By IIiir^MCTH yon Glasknai'p, Univkksitv op Bekun. 


O K the yre.it Vaislinav.i 'Feachers RamS- 
nuja alone has so far been suiFicicntly 
noticed in Europe. Thibaut, Von 
V'oss, Oltu have translated some of his works 
and furnished an exposition of his doctrine. 
The systems of other philosophers of the 
Bhakti school are still waiting to he dealt 
with by Western scholars, claiming as they 
do in a high measure the interest of the 
historians of philosophy and religion. There- 
fore the number of treatises dealing with 
Madhvacharya, the famous herahl of the 
])vaita-mata, is as yet very small. It is true 
that Mackenzie gave an “Account of the Marda 
tiooroos" in the Asi.itic Annual Register 
1S04, that 11. H. Wilson dealt with the 
“Hr 5 hma-sampradayis” in his “Sketch of the 
Religious Sects of the Hindus’* (Asiatic 
Researches I and that Colonel Henry 
S. Olcott wrote in iNSO jointly with F. Sree- 
nevas Rjjw a “Dwaita C atechism” ( Madras, 
Empress of India Press ), but in all these 
works we miss a thorough treatment of the 
subj»:ct in (juestion, as >vell as in Sir (jcorge 
(irierson's short article on Madhva in the 
“lincyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics” 
and in Mr. J. N. Farcjuliar’s valuable “Outline 
of the Religious Literature of India.’’ Mono- 
graphs on Madhva were first produced not 
in the West, but in India, by Mr. (J. N. 
Krishnaswamy Aiyar and Mr. S. Subba Rao 
in their critical sketch, “Sri Madlnvacharya”, 
(Madras, Natesan) and by Mr. C. M, Padma- 
nabhachar in his extensive book, “Life and 
Teachings of Sri Madhva" (C'oimbatore 1909), 
evincing warm enthusiasm. To Indian 
scholars are due also the first translations of 
some of Madhva’s works, vis.^ to Mr. Subba 
Rao’s English renderings of Madhva’s com- 
mentaries to the Bhagavad GitS and Brahma- 
Sutra, and to Mr. S. C. V’asu’s translations 
of the commentaries which Madhva wrote to 
some of the Upanishads ( in “Sacred Books of 
Che Hindus”). A very short account of 
Madhva’s system has been furnished by Sir 
.’ ^l^j*andarkar in his book on “Vaisna- 
vibin, Saivism and minor religious systems'* 


(Strassburg, 191^^ ) and by Mr. V. S. Ghate in 
his w'ork “Le Vedanta” ( Paris, 1918 ), an able 
study of the Kr.ihina-Sutras and their com- 
mentaries; a full exposition of the philosophi- 
cal doctrine of Madhva and \ns school will 
be found in the second volume of Professor 
S. N, Dasgupta’s excellent “History of Indian 
Philosophy" (Volume 1 , C'amhridge, 1922) 
which, 1 hope, will be publishetl soon. 

Valuable as the wtjrk is which has been 
done till now, a comprehensive and detailed 
account of Madhva’s system of religious 
thought, based on the study of all his writings, 
must still be looked for. 1 have tried to 
supply this want by my book on Madhva’s 
Teachings which piotured me the “venia 
legendi” of the Universilies of Bonn and 
Berlin in 1918 ami 1920, 'fhis book of mine 
will be published ( in the German language ) 
in Germany next winter. I shall try in what 
follows to furnish English readers w ith a brief 
exposition of the main results of mv w'ork. 
As preliminary studies, already published by 
me, may be considered iny (lerman transla- 
tion and explanation of Madhva's “Tattva- 
sankliyana” ( Kuhn-Keslschrift, pp. 3^6-331, 
Munich, i9if> ) and of the first of the hymns 
in his “Uvadasha-stotra’’ ( Der Xeue Orient, 
V'ol. H, p. 311. Berlin, icj»8 ). 

Madhvficharya, accordi.ig to one tradition, 
w'as bom in 1119 A. I)., and according to 
another, more probable one, in 1199 A. D., 
in the neighbourhood ol L’dipi, in South 
Canara. He became an ascetic already in 
his youth, travelled about the pofintry as 
pilgrim and preacher and wrote 37 books in 
which he explained his doctrine and defended 
it against other theologians. When he 
finished his earthlv career at the age of 79 
and “disappeared body and soul from vision, 
and repaired unseen to Badari for good ( as 
his adherents believe ), he left beliind him a 
great number of pupils who spread his views 
and transmitted thcMn through centuries. The 
.sect has to-day numerous followers, chiefly 
in South Canara and in M\.'<ore, The 
Madhvas hear on their forehead I wo perpen- 
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dk'ular btroke.'', paiiileil willi white clay and 
joined together at I he root of the nose. 
Between these two strokes a black line is 
drawn with charcoal ending in an orange 
coloured circle. The spiritual guidance of 
the community rests up to the present in the 
hands of the Superiors of the “Mathas” 
founded by Madhva himself in the neighbour- 
hood of Udipi. 

Like most nf the Indian philosophers 
Madhva looks on the world as an ocean 
of sorrow out of which every living being 
must strive to be released. 'Flic search 
for a means of re.scuing man from the 
.stream of Sam.sara to a better shore causes 
him to examine the various sources of 
knowledge to discover whether they can 
show the road lo salvation. Neither per- 
ception nor inference can give a satisfac- 
tory solution of the riddles of the universe. 
Authoritative tradition alone, that is to 
say, the \’eda.s and the sacred texts in 
accordance with them, hands down eternal 
and true knowledge. Madhva’s whole 
philosophy is, according to his own asser- 
tion, nothing more or less than the right 
interpretation and systematic representa- 
tion of the doctrine of the Veda. It is 
built up entirely on the holy scripture, 
adducing in the second in.stance mundane 
means of knowledge in support of it. 
From the Veda, and to a far greater 
extent than from it, from writings of 
practically ccjual value with the Veda, above 
all from the MahSbhSrata, the Puranas 
and the Agamas, Madhva draws his doctrine, 
his X'edanta system, which, like all the 
systems of this kind, tries to fathom the 
true meaning of the L'panishads. of the 
Bhagavadgitli and of the Brahma .Sutras. 
Judged from the historical point of view, the 
connections between the Veda and Madhva’s 
.system is a superficial one ; the system 
it.self is more strongly influenced from 
extensive borrowings from the Sankhya 
of the Furflnas and from the Nyaya-Vaishe- 
shika, gaining an entirely Vaishnavite 
character by the prexalence of the tradi- 
tions of Vaislmava w'ritings. 

J he metaphysical ideas, gathered by 
Madhva from ihe holy scripture.s with the 
help of hi . interpretation.^ are the following : 

there are three entilie.s existing from all 
eternity to all eternity. fundamentally 
dilTerent from each other. These three 
entities are : 


I. The personal, omni-present God 
Vishnu. Be directs Jiy his will the world ami 
all that is in it as an absolute ruler ; he 
creates and destroys the universe again and 
again by periodical evolutions and re- 
absorptions. Endowed with a supernatural 
body he is transcendental to the world ; 
at the .same time he permeates the 
universe as its inner ruler ( antaryami ), 
manifests himself in various forms ( vyuha, ) 
appears periodically on earth in his avataras 
and IS mystically present in the sacred 
images. 

j. riie infinite number of individual 
souls, riiese are in themselves of a blissful 
nature, but being (onnected wdth material 
bodies becau.se of their beginningless karma 
they are condemned to pain and ignorance 
and have to wander about in ( banging forms 
of existence, as long as they become not free 
from all impurities. 

The many material products, riiese 
form all objects of the unanimated world and 
the bodies and organs of all beings. They 
all originate from primary matter ( prakriti ) 
and return to it gradually in the course of 
dilTercnt periods of time. 

(lod absolutely rules over the .souls and 
matter ; without however being able to create 
them from nothing or to re«luce them to 
nothing. All entities are most intimately 
interwoven with each other, but (juite distinct 
from each other. All attempts lo explain 
matter and s{)uls as emanated from God, or 
to declare them as mere illusion.s ( mSyS ) an: 
most strictly rejected by Madt*va, nlio 
combats the teachers of .Shankara’s advaita- 
vada as heretics and crypto-Buddhists 
( pracchanna-Baudtlha ). 

The souls are divifled, according to their 
nature, into three large groups, namely : 

r. Into the released souls ( mukla), 
eternally freed from the tortures of earthly 
existence and enjoying blissfulness in 
X’ishnu’s abode, 

j. Into the souls suffering the pains of 
hell in eternal damnation. 

.V Into the souls wandering about in the 
circle of mundane existences. 'I'liese latter 
remain either eternally in this state, 
predestined by \’ishnu as “nitya.sams5rins ’ ; 
or they may ultimately ro.adi .salvalion 
( inuktiyogya ) or the “blinding darknes.^ 

( tamoyogya ). 

The living beings are divided into a 
great number of classes, into gods, demi-gotb, 
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Jenion.s, inun, animals and plants. Gods and 
demi-gods are only eligible for salvation, 
demons are only lit for damnation, men, 
animals and plants may belong to one or the 
other of the three groups of beings, according 
to God’s selection. Among the souls in the 
world, in Vishnu's paradise and in “the 
blinding darkness ’’ exists a fixed gradation. 
The theory of the relative importance 
( taratarnya ) of the different souls has been 
worked out very elaborately. .Among all the 
evil-doers, who go to Tamas, the demon Kali, 
the personification of the present iron age, is 
the chief, he is the most wic ked and may be 
compared to the devil. Among the gods the 
highest are Brahrn^, Vayu, Sarasvati, Hharati, 
Shesha. (iaruda, Kudra, Varuni, Sauparni and 
Uma. All of these attained to their high 
rank by the merit they ac(juired during their 
?nctempsychosis. Hrahmil ami \’ayu occupy 
the most prominent pla((i in the celestial 
hierarchy. Ikahm^ created the world on 
Vishnu’s command, he is also the highest 
teacher of all beings and the lirst expounder 
of Madhva's doctrine, which bears therefore 
the name “Brahma-sampradaya”. \ayu is 
looked upon as the mediator between God 
and the souls ; being the god of prana the 
life-breath, glorified in the Gpanishads, he 
helps the souls to gain the liberating 
knowledge and leads them on the road of 
salvation. Sometimes he is called the 
'‘dearest image’’ ( pratima preya>l ) or the “son 
of N'ishnu’’ ( March sulah ) and Madliva is 
himself considered by his adherents to be an 
in 'arnation of this god who manifested 
himself in previous Ihnesalso as 1 lanumfln and 
Bhlma. The distinguished position conceded 
to Vayu “the son of (jod” has caused 
I’.uropcan missionaries to assume that 
Christian influences had been at work in flie 
elaboration of Madhva’s system. This hypo- 
thesis is open to discussion in so far as at 
Madhva’s lime Christian communities existed 
in Southern India, and because other points 
in Madhva’s system remind us of Christian 
ideas, like, for instance, his doctrine of pre- 
destination and the eternity of punishment 
m hell. A more intimate examination, 
impossible to pursue here at the moment, 
shows however that the similarilies arc so 
small when compared with the i»npoilanl 
deviations in detail, that the assumption of 
t brislian inlluences on Madhva’s teachings is 
rather unjustified. It must be specially 
noticed that according to Madhva’s views 


Vayu liim.self docs not reach salvation at the 
end of a cosmic period, .when Brahma and 
other released souls go to X'islmu, but re- 
appears in the next Kalpa as Brahma and then 
as such onlv finally obtains salvation.— In 
contradistinction to all the Ciods and 
(ioddesses. who actpiire release only after 
having gone I li rough many existences, 
Vishnu’s consort f.akshmi is alone eternally 
redeemed (nityainuktS ) and conc(jmitant with 
him in space and time, being the personifi- 
cation of his creative energy. 

riie state attained by a being after death 
is determined by Karma, by the inexorable 
law of retributions, rewarding or punishing 
all acts, be they good or bad. The coarse 
body dissolving into its component parts, 
the soul itself, clad in a body of fine matter, 
impossible to perceive with the senses, either 
goes in some cases to celestial worlds or to 
tfie temporary hells, or arrives at the lumi- 
nous world of the moon, where, in conformity 
with the greatness of its merits, it enjoys 
for a long or a short time blissfulne.ss. 
Then it drops to the earth in the rain, passes 
into herbs and with these ultimately as food 
into the body of the father who then generate 
the soul's new earthly body. The trans- 
migration the soul proceeds without stop- 
ping vvitli the regularity of a clock-work, 
being interrupted for a time by the periodical 
dissolui on of the world, but beginning again 
when a new world is created. The Samslra 
comes to an end only by diving action, namely 
when a being, with whom the hate against 
(jod became fully developed (dveshaparipSlka), 
is definitively conrlemned by Vishnu and 
goes to hell, or through his selection 
by grace Ins become free from the c.iuses of 
bondage, rvj., ignorance, desire, karma, 
and the connection with matter, and partakes 
of the blissful state. As in other religious 
systems, the ideas about God’s omnipotence 
and the responsibility of the individual beings 
are not easy to be reconciled with each other. 
Factions were therefore not wanting in the 
.Madliva community which put into promi- 
nence the theory of predestination or the 
clm.trine of the power of human exertion, 
these! strihis forming thus an interesting 
parallel wi!li the disputes between Augu.s- 
fiiius and IVIagiu.s. 

1 he belief in di\ine selei.tion by grace did 
not prevent Madliva from developing a parti- 
cular doctrine of salvation. The indispensa- 
ble preliminary condition to obtaining Vishnu’s 
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^race is a proper worship of him : because 
Madhva, in opppsition to Shankara, is con- 
vincecl of works promoting salvation when 
accompanied by knowledge. Madhva places 
fasting especially high ; it is told of him that 
he could go for a long time without food, 
which seems all the more remarkable, since 
we know from the “Madhva-vijaya” that he 
himself was a great eater. All faithful 
followers of Madhva’s doctrine have on their 
arms branded or stamped symbols of Vishnu's 
power, and bear names owned by persons of 
Vishnu’s holy legend. Kitual works are like- 
wise recommended, such as pilgrimages and 
sacrifices. It must be especially noticed that 
the Madhvas abhor the killing of animals for 
sacrificial purposes and substitute for them 
animals made of flour, (ireat value is attached 
to the singing of songs in praise of God 
( samkirtana ) ; Madhva himself has com- 
po.sed a series of hymns used during divine 
service. It seems that (iiaitanya’s practice of 
glorifying Vishnu has been inlluenced by 
Madhva, for Bengal’s great prophet belonged 
to Madhva’s school.* 

The conduct, of a sound moral life in 
thought, w'ord and deed is necessarily a pre- 
liminary connition for all proceeding on the 
road to salvation. Thereby all virtues 
come to a full development, enabling the 
mind to embrace the right belief. fhe 
most perfect ivay lor gaining the true 
knowledge is the .study of the \'eda which 
must be carried (»ut under the guidance 
*)f a proper teacher. According to the view 
common to all Vedanta schools, this study 
belongs only to divine beings and to 
male members of the three upper castes ; 
ShGdras, women and animals and plants 
are however on that account not excluded 
from attaining salvation, they being able 
to draw the requisite knowledge from other 
holy w'orks of tradition, 'fhe more and 
more intimate penetration into the nature 
of God does not stop short at a merely 
theoretical understanding and belief in the 
truth of certain principles of faith, but 
becomes an actual vital force. It generates 

^ Baladeva Vidyabhiishana gives in his “ Pra- 
meya-ratnavali’’ 1,7, a guru-pararnpira, according to 
which Chaitanya's teacher Islwartcharya belonged 
to Madhva's sect, ('haitanya's special te cliings may 
hr studied with ihehelpof Professor J.idunntli Sarkar’s 
valuable book “C haitanya's Pilgrimages and ’I'eachings’* 
( Calcutta, 1913 ). 


the feeling of absolute dependance on 

Vishnu and the fervent humble love of 
him. riie perfect resignation to God is 
shown in religious practice by meditation, 
/. e.f the act of absorbing oneself as often 
and as intensely as possible into the glory 
of God. When meditating the .soul can. 
by divine grace, arrive at a direct Intel, 
lectual vision of Vishnu. If this intuitive 
supernatural realization of God ( aparoksha 
jnana ) is attained, the .soul is thereby 

redeemed and the fetters chaining it so 
long to the world, fall off. As soon as 

the Karma operative in influencing the 

experiences during this incarnation ( pri- 
rabdha ) has ceased working, the soul 
departs from the body and goes to meet 
blissfulness. 

While some of tlie souls after death 
come directly to Vishnu, most of them go 
t«^ N'Syii after passing through different 
stages of the so-called ‘‘w^ay of the gods.” 
\'ayu then brings them to BrahmS, who 
for the present gives them further instruc- 
tion. The process of salvation of the gods 
is different ; the lower gods become, when 
the rcabsorption of the world begins, 
absorbed into those of a higher order, 
until linally they .all are ab.sorbcd into 
Brahma. During Pralaya, Hrahma together 
with tiie redeemed souls enters Vishnu’s 
holy body. 'riiere all remain meditating 
during I he lime the universe is at ■ rest, 
passing into Vishnu’s paradise at the 
beginning of a fresh creation of the world. 
In Vaikuntha they spend, different from 
(iod, but most intimately connected with 
him, a happy existence and enjoy themselves 
in the celestial groves. 

While the souls not released have to 
return to SamsSra again, he who has been 
redeemed remains at all times untouched 
by pain. Me who is once in possession 
of the true knowledge, needs never return 
into the whirlpool of Sams&ra, as Vi.shnu 
has promised in the Bhagavadgita : 

"Having embraced this knowledge they 
have become like unto me. 'Fhese are not 
born even during creation, nor do they suMer 
pains during the dissolution of the world. 
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Bngush. 


In Search of the Soul, in two volumes, Keiran 
Paul Trench, Trubner & Company Limited. Price 
f 3 - 2 s. Pages A'+5/<) and VII Bv Bernard 
Hollander, Ai. D. 


The title page describes the book as a brief but 
romprehensive history of the philosophic il specula- 
tions and scientific researches from ancient tunes to 
the present day as well as an original attempt to 
account for the mind and character of man and 
(?slablish the principles of a science of Ethology. The 
first volume deals with the history of philosophy and 
science fiom ancient times to the present day and the 
second with the origin of the mental capacities and 
dispositions of man and their n irmal, abnorm il, and 
supernormal manifestations. As will appear from the 
abuve desccplion, the su!)j».Tt i- too vast for any one 
person t j deal with e(|ual justice in all its parts. Tlit‘ 
autlior is a medical in in of distinction and considering 
his occupation one cannot but admire his energy in 
attempting to write such a big book. But one cannot 
help thinking that he should have been well-advised 
entirely to drop the philosiphical portions and to deal 
only with tliose subjects with which lie was better 
aaiuainted. In the first 1/4 pages of his book he 
givc4 us a history of philosophy of all people, the 
Babylonians, the F.gyplinns, the Jews, the Hindus, 
the 1 crsians, the Chinese, the Peruvians and the 
YUM I I philosophy up to the end of the 

Illth century, and from p»ge 444 to 4<;3 we hive 
philosophy of the \lXth century. He 
has devoted a very considerable portion of his work 
(199— 4S7) to the phrenologist (i.ill with whom he is 
more oi less in agreement. Chapter \ (175—195) 
IS devoted to the progress of science in the WHth and 
■\vill th centuries and chapter \l\ (3S8— 44^) to the 
History of Brain research and chapter WIV to the 
istory of biology in tiie XIXth century. The first 
section of the second volume is devoted to the analysis 
o man s p^chical nature, the second to the mental 
brain, the third to genius, insanity 
the fourth to the unexplored powers of 


of ntl*f of the book that deal with history 

®Cf^PPy» largely incorrect and 
telf^^'i ^^”f®f^unately iJr. Hollander docs not 
with authorities he consulted when dealing 

instance in describing the 
ta system Dr. Hollander says ( p. 13 ) : “In the 


Vedanta the Supreme Soul is the pure essence of 
immortal existence, without intelligence, self-conscious- 
ness or will. To account, therefore, for the mortality 
and co-evancscence of all crec'ited things five veils were 
put before the Supreme Soul, in which were reflected 
goodness or purity as pure white, passion and activity 
as red and ignorance and darkness as black, the 
fourth veil representing vitality and the fifth the 
material body. It is from these veils that the Vedanta 
philosophy accounts for nature, and for the great 
variety of affection and 'condition of body and mind.” 
It would have been amusing to know the sources 
from which such a brilliant treatment of the Vedanta 
has been taken. Dr. Hollander's treatment of 
Kuropein philosophers is also 'unsatisfactory and 
unintelligible, even if we do not take any notice of the 
rrrrors. rhu*> he describes Hegel as follows ; “Hegel 
held with Schelling that all things come from the 
.absolute without defining it. For Hegel th»' Absolute 
is the Idea, reality is the 'frulh. Consciousness is 
only a moment in the evolution of Being. To Absolute 
knowledge being and thought are identical ; the 
rational is the real, the real is the rational .Meta- 
pliysics is a .system of l.ogic. The Logic is an 
unbroken dialectic chain, leads to the philosophy of 
.Nuiire, that is the Idea estnnged as it were, from 
itself ; and this again leads to the philosophy of spirit, 
or to the Idea whicli has returned from nature to 
itself and has assumed along with possession of itself 
an existence that is independent.” 

f a n not competent to p iss any judgment on the 
sueress or failii e of his defence of (lall. But G.all is 
certainly interesting and as his works are not generally 
much read, sonic interesting informations about him 
may be available from Dr. 1 lollander’s work. The 
really interesting part ot th.^ book comes in the second 
v.iiumc where Dr. Hollander gives us hi.s own 
res'\'irchcs into ment il d;sea es and abnormal modes 
of experience. Chapter XXXVI— XXXVIll where 
he treits of the unexplored powers of tli3 mind are by 
f.ir the most useful portions in the whole book. Dr. 
Hollander lielicves that all our mental functions are 
dependent U|)on certain brain functions which can be 
loc dised in particular p.irts of the brain. But this 
does not, as may ordinarily be expected, lead him to 
materialism. Thus he says (vol. ii. p. 318) : “Science 
does not deal with life but with biological facts. 
'i'he two csssentially distinctive properties of living 
matter are the power of growth and the power of 
reproduction. All living things grow hy intussuscep- 
tion and multiply by division, whereas these properties 
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are not found in any non-living thing What is the 

force that gives this hit of protuplcisin llie capability 
of becoming a living, thinking, and loving being ? 
We do not know. Anything that is physical can be 
made from other material things by man. Nothing 
approaching to the cell of a living creature has ever 
yet been made." 

His conclusion is : ''So little is known of the 
mental constitution of man, and its relation with 
his physical being, that it would be audacity on 
my part to affirm or deny or even to argue on 
the existence of the soul and a life hereafter. Not 
until investigations are made on the lines described 
in this work, not until ethology is rccugni^ed as 
well as psychology, not until brain research is 
extended from motor and sensory to mental manifesta- 
tions, and the elementary powers can be defined 
and their physical bases are discovered, will it be 
safe to speculate on the soul and spiritual nature 
of man. Only one suggestion I would venture in 
conclusion : Kvery particle of man is alive and 
adjusted in its function to the whole being, the 
self and by his thought and emotion he can con- 
trol not only his brain activity, but every function 
of the body, accelerating or inhibiting it. From 
this it appears to me that instead of saying *man 
has a soul,’ it would he more correct to say that 
'man himself is a soul.* Fie is not a conscious 
machine, but a spiritual being." 

In his pilgrimage in search of the soul, Hr. 
Hollander cannot lead us to any destination and 
has to end in a faith which he does not try to 
prove, but leaves as .a suggestion. It would have 
been interesting if he had tried to develop his con- 
cluding suggestion and to show that after all it 
may be a probable hypothesis. 

Sltrendrx.vatm Has (iri'TA, 

Tub Voice of f3£N(TAi. : Sn'mait Btisanti Devi 
( Mrs. C. R. Dus ). Arka Publishitig Noitse, i()23. 
Madras, 

Presidential address delivered at 'the Provincial 
Coofercnce held at Chittagong. 

The National Value of Art : Aiirobindo 
Ghosh, Prabartak Publishing House^ Chanderuagar, 

This pamphlet contains some articles reprinted from 
the Karmayogin. The aesthetic, intellectual and spiri- 
tual aspects of art, in relation to national life and its 
development, have been touched upon in beautiful 
language, and it is a treat to turn to a book like this, 
now and then, in the heated political atmosphere of 
India, and derive inspiration for the culture of our 
emotions from such a source. 

The Struggle for Swaraj : Pandit Matilal 
Nehru. Arka Publishing House, Madras, 

A nicely got up reprint of some of the Pandit's 
lectures. 

Voice of the New Revolution : By Blanche 
Watson. Saraswaty Library, Calcutta, ig22. Price 
8 annas. 

The introduction is by Rev. J. H. Holmes, and two 
poems by two American ladies are given at the begin- 
ning and the end of the volume in which Gandhi is 
compared with Jesus Christ, and things are said which 


reveal the deptli of their admiration for the great 
heroic soul of India wlio has stirred the thoughts uf 
men and women all over the world. The booK itself 
contains little that is new to us, but had it been pub- 
lished in America, it might have done some go 0<f b y 
attracting the .attention of Americans to what is goin^ 
on here. 

ImFEKIALISH ; IN PRACriUE AND THEORY; By 
K, M. Panikkar, Pro/esser, Aligarh University, 

We have learnt to associate Mr. Panikkar’s name 
with first class work and our expectations have not 
been disappointed in this little volume. The vulgar 
pretensions of imperialism have been shown up with 
perfect candour, but the days of imperialism', accord- 
ing to the author, are numbered in Asia though 
not in Africa. It has done the great service of calling 
forth the mighty spirit of Asia from its decaying cell. 
VVe hope vlr. Panikkar will especialise in some mstori- 
cal subject connected with his motherland, in which 
case we may promise him a bright literary career for 
himself and the satisfaction of having done useful 
service to his country. 

POMTKUS. 

The Skpuluiirk of Christ is Art and I.iturgv. 
By .Veil C. Brooks. University of Illinois Studies 
in Language and Literal are, Vtd, VI, no, 2. 

The author gives a clear and comprehensive dcscrip 
tion of the sepulchre of Christ : its origin, probably a 
plain rock-hewn tomb of the Jewish type belongs 
to Jerusalem and it had to undergo remarkable 
transformations in the representations which Hast and 
West gave to it. The Sy to- Palestinian type stands 
in close connection with the holy .Sepufenre itself, 
while the Western type, the Byzantine as well as 
that of the further West, represent free interpretation^ 
of the same motif. 'The different types, historicallv 
and locally sharply distinct are well characterised. 

Depositio, Klevatio and Visitalio, three liturgical 
ceremonies which are of greatest importance with 
regard to the liturgic drama,, are dealt with fully. 

The loaition of the Sepulchre in the church v.irie-^ 
with the different nations wlio erected this symbol. 
I'he Knglish sepulchre for instance is situated in the 
north side of the chancel, in most of the French 
Churches it is set up in the choir, while the ( ierman 
sepulchre is usu.illy in the nave. 

Continental and Knglish Faster Sepulchres are 
strikingly different. The continental type consists of 
altar, or colTcr-scpulchre, or of both, enclosed by a 
curtain, while the "Knglish Faster sepulchre dcvclopi'd 
very largely in imitation of the cliurch burial of persons 
of rank. 

Apart from the temporary hiasicr sepulchres, 
permanent architectural or sculptural sepulchres were 
Irnilt on the continent and in Kngland. I'liey chiefly 
belong to the late middle-ages. 'I'hc moment usually 
represented on the continent is after the entombment." 
"The body of Christ lies stretched out on top of a 
sarcophagus ; behind arc the Maries, at each end 
usually an angel, and in front the sleeping guards. 
While the typical permanent sepulchre of the continent 
resembles thus a complete entombment scene, that 
of Kngkind is only a base or pedestal formerly used 
for the temporary sepulchre cotier, but very offi-'U 
without any sculptured ligures. 
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The text is ac 'omp&nied by well-select^ illustra- 
tions. 


Stella Kramriscu. 


Indian Kxport Trade : By /?. M, Joshi, M.A,, 
LL. B. ( Bont . ), B. Sc., ( Econ , Land , ), Professor 
of Indian Economics, Sydenham College of Com- 
merce and Economics, Bombay, Priie Rs, j-8. 

The book gives a fair idea of the growth of 
India’s export trade during the years 1900-14. It 
also contains m^ch valuable information and some 
very interesting diagrams and tables of figures. A 
close study of the book will give the student much 
to think. One thing would have largely added 
to the usefulness of the facts and figures given in 
the book ; especially of those which are in terms 
of rupees. It is some attempt at presenting to the 
reader the movements in the purchasing power of 
the rupee during the period covered by tlin author. 
Divorced from movements in the purchasing power 
of the rupee, such figures can be highly misleading. 
For example, a 50 per cent fall in the purchasing 
power of the rupee may be interpreted as a 50 
per cent rise in tne volume of trade. But apart 
from this weak point, the author has given enough 
to the student of Indian Kconomics to deserve his 
thanks. 

About Indian cotton the author says on page 
.^6 : "The difficulty seems to be that commercial 
(juantities of high-grade cotton nre not produced 
unless there is prospect of disposing of them pro- 
fitably in a local market ; and, on the other hand, 
a market for high-grade cotton cannot be orga- 
nised unless substantial qwintities of the stuff >re 
forthcoming. That is a vicious circle.” The 
Indian Cotton-grower, says the autiujr, "is quite 
willing to introduce new crops ; to use seeds of 
a uniform and superior quality and to employ more 
efficient mechanical contrivances if these things 
can be brought witfiin his reach in a financial 
sense” ( p. 37 ). " The question is not one of igno- 

rance or conservatism. So much as that of organisa- 
tion of credit and of the purchase and sale of 
materials." Surely . if the Indian growers could 
really supply high grade cotton at a low enough 
rost, it is time some enterprising financiers went 
in for the profits by supplying the credit and the 
buying and selling agencies. But the case must 
be presented in a more businesslike way. 

On page 48, the author tells us that as Eri 
silk is obtained without killing the silkworm, a 
broadcasting of the information should lead to 
its adoption for religious purposes. 

On page 74, he tells us that the fact that the 
export of cocoanut oil is decreasing and that of 
copra is increasing is deplorable in view of the 
relative superiority of bullock-prcsses in the case 
of cocoanut oil, as oil mills yiMd a less valuable 
cake and that counteracts the little superiority they 
have over bullock p* esses in getting the oil. A 
better selection of nuts and the prevention of dust 
and dirt getting into the kernels, etc., should be 
enough to regain the lost ground. 

Some other items of interest are culled below. 

rnge 77. Hides. Dacca and Burma hides have 

a rather unfavourable reputation in Europe They 

Me not properly cured ; not properly fleshed ; 
butchers’ cuts are made in the hide during flaying ; 


unnecessary ^ and bad branding of the cattle does 
wanton damage to the hide ; attempts are made to 
secure false weights Something for the intelli- 

gent hide merchant to think over. 

Page 81. "Continental and Arnerican toriffs are 
so arranged as to encourage the importation of raw 
hides and skins from India, to discourage that of 
tanned hides or skins." What is the remedy ? 

About the cultivation of rice, we arc told ( page 
93), "Japan, particularly, would seem to be a good 
model to follow in the rice tracts of India in general, 
because Japan, like India, is a country o? small 
holdings." 

Page 1 1 8. "The exceptional zeal displayed by 
the Government of India avowedly in the interest of 
the masses, in removing the smallest elements of 
protection from a growing Indian industry appears 
curiously enough to have been confined only to cotton- 
minufacturing.” 

The .author proves that the growing petroleum 
industry of Burma has been highly protected since 
1.S94. From iqio to 1914 the duty was increased 
from one anna per gallon to one anna six pies 
per gallon. Petroleum is consumed Urgely by the poor 
masses of India. If the anti-protdfjiion attitude ( in 
regard to cotton goods ) of the Government is based 
on their faith in philanthropy, what about the high 
protective duty on petroleum ? The real reason may 
be discoveretl if we look for the controlling interests 
in the two industries. 

P.age 127. "The excise duty (on cottons) is a 

wanton hindrance for the imposition of which there 
is no excuse whatever in the case of exports. (Those 
cotton goods which are exported from India, have to 
pay an Excise duty.) The duty is not a tax on 
consumption. It is a tax on the manufacture of a 
very useful and liarmless article, 'i'he exports show 
signs of diminishing. 

No drawback of the excise duty is allowed on 
cotton goods exported from India. The Government 
of India’s past record in regard to an economic policy 
will surprise even a cynic. The author tails the 
cotton duty, specially where it falls on exports, a 
wanton hindrance. He is quite justified in his 
statement. But more import.int from the economist’s 
point of view is the wanton neglect of the economic 
duties of civilised governments of which the British 
Government of India is guilty. 

The book gives us a fair picture of what the 
(jovernment of India understands by "The economic 
functions of Government." We should be glad to 
learn from the le.irncd .author of "The Indian Export 
Trade” in some future publication, what he considers 
to be the ideal in regard to the above and how near 
he believes the Government of India is to it. 

A. C. 

Hindi. 

Hindi Swabodiiini : By Pandit Hrishikesha 
Shtirma Published by the Hindi Sahitya Sammilan 
Prachar Office, Triplicane, Madras. Crown 8vo, Pp, 
208. Price as. 12. 

This publication appears now through its second 
edition and is a handbook of Hindi language for Tel^ 
studrats.' For some time several Hindi-knowing 
publicists have been trying their best to popularise 
Hindi and prepare the way for making it a lingua 
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franca for the country. The utility of this movement 
has outlived the stage of controversy and every pro- 
minent leader thinks now that Hindi ought to be 
studied by the people of other provinces in addition 
to their nation;il lingiiagc. The book under review 
is very happily designed and the order of treatment is 
scientific. 'Die different stages of Hindi grammar have 
been carefully handled and nothing done in a 
haphazard way A transliteration of Hindi words in 
Telegu and vice versa would have made the book 
more useful thougli making it rather cumbrous. In 
this way they wlio know Hindi could also find their 
path smooth for the acquirement of a speaking know- 
ledge of Telegu. However, with a little endeavour, 
the student can obviate tlv* dilliculty, as sufficient hint« 
have been given to enable him to read tlie Telegu 
character. Primarily the book has been designed for 
the people of M.idras and Andhra-province and it 
removes a clear want : the fact that the first edition 
was exhausted so readily, speaks for the reception 
it has had. Similar well-written publications for other 
Indian languages arc required and the publishers 
deserve every er.iTouragemcnt. 'I'lieir (jther publica- 
tions deserve attention too. 

M. S. 


Tamil. 


Short Stories : By M. S. Krishnaswami Iyer. 
Puhlishers^Messrs V. .Yaniynnan & Co., ./, Kom/i 
Chef ty Street, Madras P{>. Price S annas. 

Very amusing stories well worth one's perusal. 


A Dictionary of Dkk.vms : Edited and published 
by S. Krishuasivmi Iyer. 4, Kondi Chiity Street, 
Madras. Pp. /r+7/. Price S annas. 

An interesting collection of interpretations of 
Dreams. 

PiLLAl. 


GrjARATI. 

V 

SwAMi Bhakta Surf.ai. is a pamphlet of iS pages. 
It refers to a well-known incident in the history of 
old Gujarat and is cast in the form of a play from 
which female characters arc absent, and Is me-mt to 
be acted by children. 'I'he language however is above 
their heads, as it is nut simple. 

Mukta Dhara : By Nannial Nathubhai Shali^ 
B. A. Published by Jhvanlal Amatshi Mehta, Alwie- 
dabad. Paper cover. Pp. ijO. Price As. S ( igj2). 

To readers of the Modern Review this play must 
not be unknown. It was also published in Bengali 
in the Prabasi. It is one of the latest of Dr. Rabindra 
oath’s plays, and is well rendered into Gujaiati. 

Bhakti no Buomiyo, ( ) : By 

Nichhahhai Pakirbhai. Printed at the Gujarati 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth cover. Pp. 183. 
Price Re. 1-4 ( jgjs). 


The title of this book means "a guide to Bhakti’’ 
(devotion), and the contents bear out the descriptions. 
Prayers in prose and verse, with dissertations on the 
subject-matter of the book make it a useful "guide’*. 

Sreb Datta-Bodiia-Kalpa-Druma ( 

) ‘ Kirtanacharya Maharaj Shri 

Dattatreya Buv i. Printed at the Jaina Vijaya Press, 
Surat. Cloth bound. Pp. 2r8. Price Rs, 4 {ig22). 

Though it is stated to be a translation, the book 
reads like an original work. The author is a Kirtan- 
kar him.self and commands large audiences wherever 
he preaches. . The subject-matter of such holy preach- 
ings has been thrown into book form, and tne con- 
tents arc certainly such as would please and guide the 
masses. He has iawn upon all our wellknown religious 
works and embellished the text with apposite illustra- 
tions in the shape of stories. The^c comprise into two 
parts and two more are promised. 

SuMBHAJI NCN RAjyA-AROIIANA (H’lTOt TTiUT- 
: By Keshavlal 11 . Sheth. Printed at the 
Prajabandhu Printing Works, Ahmedabad, Paper 
cover. Pp. /30. Price Re. 1-4 (ig22). 

This novel concerning the succession of Sambhaji 
to Shivaji's qadi is based on a Marathi book called 
‘ Aslodoy.T'. There are various versions as to the 
cause of Shivaji s death : one of them is that he was 
poisoned by his .second consort Sairabai, so that she 
in.ay get the gadi for her own son Kajaram. Stir- 
ring incidents at the time of the death of the hero of 
Maharastra are narrated here in a style in keeping 
with the .subject, and the novel furnishes indeed very 
interesting and informative reading. 

Si'DAMA Cuaritra : By Manjulal 

Ranchhodlal Majmudar, B. A., LL.B. Printed at the 
Luhana Miira Steam Printing Press, Baroda. Cloth 
cover. Pp. /66. Price Rs, 2-8 ( tg22). Illustrated, 

The poverty of Sudama and the exemplary treat- 
ment by Sri Krishna, of his school friend, have furnish- 
ed many Gujarati poets with a subject for versification. 
Premananda stands at the head of them and till 
now no attempt had been made to bring all the 
works into one place and enable the reader to 
appreciate the merits and demerits of the perfor- 
mances of the poets by their juxtaposition. The 
compilation is a welcome departure based on the new 
method for the study of a particular subject by re- 
quisitioning every possible material bearing on it. 
We congratuLite the compiler on the ability, 
intelligence and originality he has displayed in his 
work. He has procee&d on what arc called "intensive’ 
lines, and succeeded inpLicing before the public an 
ndmir.Tble book. 


K. M.J. 
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Sea Furnishes Material for 
Queer Dwelling. 

Perched on the side of a rocky blufl* at the 
edge of the ocean near Redondo, California, a 
dwelling has been built by one man at an esti- 
mated expense of about one dollar. Convalesc- 
ing from a serious illness, to this man the 
problem of building a shelter for himself was 
mrther complicated by the fact that he was 
without money. Instead of going to the dealer 
in building materials and giving an order for 
his requirements, he. was obliged to bide his 
time and allow the needed materials to come 


The stools in the lunch room are fashioned 
from kegs of various dimensions that have been 
Ctast up from time to time. The ends have been 
padded to m.'ikc cushioned seats. Circular 
ta*bles from which guests are served, were once 
large spools for holding cables or ropes. Some 
of the sea’s l)est offerings in the way of large 
boards :\rc used for the lunch counter itself. 
The onl3^ expenditures for the e.astlc have been 
the purchase of a few wiiirlow sash, as the ocean 
failed to furnish any of these in an unbroken 
condition. 



The Strange Dwelling Built by One Man from Materials C.ist I ’i) by the Sea. 


to him. In this respect the sea was a bountiful 
provider, and it was only necessary for him to 
exercise his ingenuity to use the materials 
sent him. 

The structure boasts two stories and a base- 
ment. There are included a living room, 
kitchen, sleeping quarters, and an open-air 
pavilion housing a lunch counter. The stairs 
by which a visitor mounts to the “castle” once 
graced some vessel. At the top of the stairs, 
jn heu of a doorbell, one finds a little paddle 
m^ribed with the words, “Please King.” ^ A 
pull on the paddle causes a bit of iron to strike 
a metal buoy that had been salvaged and liiin.ir 
from the ceiling. 


Add Wax to Render Varnish 
More Acid-Resisting. 

Recent investigations have shown that the 
addition of small quantities of wax to a 
varnish that is resistant to water or acid fumes, 
will make it considerably more resistant. 
Various kinds of wax ni.^v be used, and as the 
amount of wax added is small, it has no 
appreciable effect on the toughness or other 
desirable qualities of the varnish. The expla- 
nation oiVered in the case of baking varnishes 
is that the wax melts and fills all the pores of 
the varnish til"i. 
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Elections in Open Air. 

Switzerland is a confederation of 22 sovereign 
states called cantons. In the four older cantons 
the ancient custom of democratic assemblies 
has been preserved, in which the burghers 
gather in the open air to elect the officers for 


^ ;; V-t 

i’'.' .• 



An Open Air Assembly 
Meeting of tl'e Burghers 
of a Canton of Switzer- 
land to Blcct Officers 
for the (Joming Year. 


the coming year. The election takes place each 
year on the last Sunday in April or the first 
Sunday in May and is always held in the open 
air. 


Beoord Parachute Jump is 
More than Four Milos. 


Jamestown, 30 minutes being required for the 
descent. 


World's Altitude Record in Flying. 

Plying almost out of sight, to a height of 
40,800 feet, I.ieut. J. A. Macready shattered the 
world’s altitude record, Sept. 29,1021. He is 
now chief test pilot at McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Macrcfid}’ sa^^s, “I am firmly convinced that 
in time travel by air will be the fastest, clieapcst, 
safest, and most pleasant means of transporta- 
tion. 

“Many profitable transportation routes are 
now available, and young men with brains and 
money are needed to develop them.” 


Mammoth Violin. 

Featuring a recent national conference of 
the music industries, the world’s largest mem- 
ber of the violin family was placed on display 
ill New York City. Measuring 11 feet 7 inches 
high, 4 feet 7 inches wide, and 1.3 inches deep, 



A new record for parachute jumping was 
established on June 12, when a member of the 
air force stationed at McCook flying field, 
Ohio, jumped from a height of 24,200 feet. A 
twin-motored bombing plane was used for tba. 
ascent and was driven to a point wlicre it 
failed to climb higher; the parachuce leap was 
then made, and the daring jumper drifted 
abotit 20 miles beioie lie finally landed at 


The Mammoth Violin Recently on Display .it 
New York City. 

and weighing 150 pounds, the mammoth 
instrument which has strings the size of a 
man’s finger, was the cause of much intcrcstea 
comment. 
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A Walking Stick Violin. 

A combination walking stick and violin is 
decidedly a novelty in musical instruments. 
When closed and used as a cane, it is rather 
large in diameter, and looks more like a wooden 
umbrella than a walking stick. When opened 



violin and a bow, with 
which, it is stated, good music can be 
produced. The violin is tuned in the usual 
way. 


Iceberg Detector May Prevent 
Disasters at Sea. 

When great icelicrgs, breaking away from 
the winter pack ofT Newfoundland, driftJ south- 
ward across the transatlantic steamship lanes 
the sea captain is conirunted with one of 
the most deadly perils of the se;i. as his 
ship plunges through darkness and mist at 
20 miles an hour, he anxiously peers into 
the gloom ahead, watching for the frosty 
gleam that may warn him, perhaps too lat**, 
of disaster. 

In the future, danger of such disaster may 
be eliminated by the use of a small para- 
bolic mirror, recently invented, that detects 
icebergs six miles away by collecting radia- 
tions of infra-red rays. And, since fog is no 
barrier to these rays, the new device may 
greatly reduce collisions. 

While infra-red rays, like the ultra-violet 
rays at the other end of the spectrum, are 
invisible, they affect the resistance of the 
thermal element. Radiations from melting 
*^^®rg8 are specially rich in intra-red rays. 
When the mirror points at a berg, the radia- 
tions will cause a marked change in the 
flowing through the element. The 
difference is detected by telephone receivers 
on the captain’s ears, and thus he may 
change his course in ample time to avoid a 
collision. 


Gas Pistol Stops Fire or Thief. 

You can stop either a fire or a burglar with 
a recently invented gas pistol consisting of a 
small cylinder filled with compressed gas. 

The gas, released, flies out in a dense cloud 
under its own pressure, enveloping the fire or 
suffocating the intruder, as the case may be. No 
gas is released toward the rear, so thnt a 
person may fire the pistol without wearing a 
gas mask. 

The gas is said to have much the same effect 
on a burglar as tear gas ; for while it will 
incapacitate him for a short time, it will do him 
no permanent injury. 

On a fire, the gas acts like the carbonic acid 
gas of the usual extinguisher, smothering the 
flames. 


Portable “Bike” Folds Up. 

Since the wheels are much smaller than those 
of the average bicycle for adults, and the frame 
is collapsible, this new *'bikc**, which has been. 



'fhe Poi table Bicycle, with Collapsible Frame, 
Folded for Packing. 

invented in America, can be folded into a 
compact bundle, and even packed into a trunk. 
The frame is so constructed that it may be 
adjusted to fit adults or children. 

Memorial of the “Lusitania” 
to Float Over its Grave. 

Most beflttingly located on the exact site of 
the torpedoing of the ** Lusitania”, a striking 
monument, the creation of the French sculptor 
(Georges idu Bois, is under consideration to 
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The Floating Monument to Commemorate 
the Torpedoing of the American 
Liner "Lusitania.” 

commemorate the most inglorious deed of 
the World War.^ The base of the monu- 
ment will consist of a raft, securely 
andiored, which will represent a fragment 
of wreckage bearing the name “Lusitania”. 
Supported by this raft, and rising 80 feet 
above it, will be the kneeling figure of a 
mother, holding her child at arm's length and 
it^loringly appealing for the rescue of her 
offspring, who obviously docs not com- 
prehend the tragic situation. It will be possible 
to connect the raft by wires with the shore, 
and thus to illuminate it at night so that it 
may serve as a beacon as well as a memorial. 

Metal Balloons May Draw Power 
From Sky. 

Will the vast reservoirs of dormant energy, 
represented by the difference in potential 
between the atmosphere and the earth, be 
harnessed at last and utilized to light and heat 
our homes and to turn the wheels of our 


ever, does not propose to wait for these 
conditions, which arise from accumulations of 
electricity on minute particles of moisture in 
the air, that collect locally and thus set up such 
a powerful inllaciicc that the charge breaks 
through the resistance of the lower strata of 
air and flashes to earth. 

Plausoii believes tliat thuiidcrslorms will 
actually be prevented in given localities where 
his apparatus is at work on a big enough scale, 
by maintaining a condition of local eqilibriuni 
and tlnis preventing the accnmulations that 
are neccs.sary bi tore lightning can occur. 
Whether he is right or not in his forecast can, 
of course, only be proved by experiment. 

Voices from the Air Brighten the 
Days of “Lifers” in Prison. 


factories ? 

M. H. Plauson of the Traun Research 
Laboratory in Hamburg, Germany, has devised 
a scheme for utilizing this free electrical energy. 

Plauson makes use of a number of balloons 
with metallic surfaces covered with spikes. 
Diese balloons are sent up to a height of several 
thousand feet. The charge is conducted to 
earth by a metallic cable attached to each 
balloon, all the cables being connected with a 
circular conductor leading to the power stations. 

The lightning flash, always suggesting 
tremendous power, has long tempted experi- 
menters to extract power from atmospheric 
electricity. 

Early experimenters with atmospheric electri- 
city, whether with kites like Franklin’s or by 
means of metallic rods projecting high into the 
air ( such as that used by Richmann in 1753, 
which killed the experimenter by a great 
discharge ), were made more especially when 
thunderstorms were imminent. Plauson, how-. 


Eight hundred miles away frrMii Shreveport, 
in the town of Jackson, Michigan, is a colony 
of 1800 men whose only contacts with the out- 
side world before the coming of radio into their 
daily lives, were the infrequent visitors and 
still more infreijueiit letters. They are the 
inmates of Michigan’s “pen”. 

Impressed by the possibilities of radio as a 
means of brightening the days of his’ men. 
Warden Harry L. Hulbert, of Jackson prison, 
decided to install radio sets in ‘ the prison and 
its buildings. He placed one outfit in the main 
prison, another at the brick-yards where 
hundreds of men labour under the honor system 
and a third set at the clay pits where still other 
grou()s of trusties do their daily stint while 
working out their sentences. Now there's radio 
newR and entertainment within the dark gray 
walls and there’s radio on the farms and at the 
clay pits. Every evening this imprisoned army 
of men listens in on the outside world. 
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Armless Man Writes. 

With a wooden disk tightly strapped against 
his chest, from which extends a wooden rod 
about a foot long, with a clamp on the end for 
holding a pencil, this armless man soon learned 



An Armless Man Writinjf. 

to turn the pages of a book, to sketch, and to 
write legibly. Use of the device is being taught 
in the hospitals of London, l^nghind. 

The Whirl of Fashion. 

A new use for the electric fan— for hat trim- 
ming— has been discovered by Miss Rthel Hccch 
at Miami, Fla. She electrified society there by 



The Hat with an Eletcric Fan. 

appearing in a hat trimmed with clothespins, 
*et off by a small electric fan and two dry cells, 

as pictured here. 


Queer Soienoe Stops Pain by 
Pressure. 

• A queer new method of preventing suffering 
in one part of the body by mere pressure on 
another part is an extraordinary medical 
discovery of the day and is called **zone 
therapy.’^ 

Actual demonstration of the zone therapy 
theory— proof that a tooth-ache, for example, 
can be stopped by squeezing one of your fingers 
or corresponding toe— is credited to a physician 
in* Hartford, Connecticut— Dr. William H. Fitz- 
Gerald. 

ff you experiment with Doctor FitzGerald’s 
remarkable zone therapy system, you may find, 
among other things, that you can : 

Cure a headache by pushing on the roof of 
your mouth. 

Relieve an aching first or second molar by 
pressing firmly the knuckles of your second 
finger, and the wisdom tooth by pressing firmly 
the corresponding sections of the third and 
fourth fingers. 

Stop the pain of a sprained right knee by 
pressing your right elbow. 

Relieve the hurt in your left thumb that yon 
hit with a hammer by binding a tight elastic 
band around your left large toe. 

In fact, according to^ the exponents of zone 
therapy, a pain in practically any member of 
your body, may be partially or entirely put out 
of business by simple pressure on another 
member in the same bodily “zone”. 

“Zone therapy” is the name applied to the 
method, because Doctor FitzGerald has found 
that for purposes of relieving pain the body 
may be divided into 10 vertical zones-, five on 
each side of a center line. The extremities of 
the zone division lines are the fingers and toes. 
For example, the first zone on cither side of the 
body begins at the big toe and runs nO the 
entire body, including the chest, back, and head, 
extending down the arm and ending at the 
thumb. The second, third, fourth, and ^ fiftli 
zones originate similarly in the first, middle, 
ring, and little fingers and run to the corres- 
ponding toes. 

Here are some of Doctor FitzGerald’s 
conclusions, based on the zone theory : 

Pressure across any section in anterior half 
of any zone will relieve pain in any other part 
of that half of the zone, and pressure across any 
section in posterior half of any zone will effect 
the same relief in that zone, although prestnre 
at some points is more effective than at othcra 
An important point to bear in mind is that it 
will do no good to squeeze your right toe to 
reduce pain in your left thumb ; or to prcM 
upon the first finger to cure an injury that 
should be treated by pressure on the second 
finger. Areas of pain run up and dovni, and 
also crosswise, as from the varions orifices of 
the body. 

In each zone, the finger corresponds with 
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the toe, the wrist with the ankle, and the 
knee with the elbow. Therefore, wherever the 
pain may be, choose the corresponding mem- 
ber in the upper or lower part of the body 
and press firmly at some point where tbe 
main trunk nerves are close to the surface— that 
is, at the joints, where there is little flesh 
and muscle over the bones. 

To ‘‘push a headache out through the top 
of your head,” press your thumb, or, better 
some smooth, broad surface like a metal knife 
handle, .firmly against the roof of your month, 
as nearly as possible under the spot where 
you feel the pain. 

If the pain is very severe, supplement this 
treatment by pressure on the joints of the 
fingers or wrists, especially on the top or 
back of the hand. 

If a tooth beerins to ache, press the cheek 
immediately over that particular tooth, or 


squeeze the gums between the thumb and 
first finger for from one to fjur minutes. In 
addition, place a rubber band on the proper 
finger, remembering that, starting at the 
center of the mouth and counting toward the 
rear, the first three teeth on either side are 
controlled by the thumb, the next two by 
the foreflnger, the next two molar teeth by 
the middle finger, and the wisdom tooth by 
both the fourth, and little finger of the hand 
on the corresponding side. Pressure should 
be applied on the first or second, joint. Since 
the zones sometimes overlap somewhat, it 
may be best to press upon two fingers. 

In treating other aches and pains search 
out and locate the exact spot at which to 
apply the pressure that relieves the pain. 

You will soon find a spot at which the 
pain is lessened, and that is the place to 
adjust your rubber band, or to squeeze with 
your fingers. 


APPA SAHEB, THE RAJA OF NAGPUR 


T ub Maratha prince of the family of 
Bhonsle, with his capital at Nagpur, was 
called in Marathi chronicles the Raja of 
Berar. Hut after the Second Maratha War. 
Berar was taken from him and handeil over to 
the Nizam. Hence although he was often styled 
Raja of Berar, yet correctly his appellation 
should be the Raja of N igpur. 'I'hc name of the 
Raja— at the time when the Marquis of Hastings 
was moving troops to ostentatiously ruin the 
Pfaldariea but in reality to deprive the Maratha 
princes of their territories and independence— 
was Appa Saheb. After the Second Maratha 
War, the Raja of Nagpur, although often re- 
quested to enter into the Subsidiary Alliance 
with the East India Company, very wisely 
decUned to do so. But hardly a dozen of years 
had elapsed since that war, when circumstances 
arose which obliged the ruling prince of Nagpur 
to conclude a treatv with British Govern- 
ment and allow their troops to take the place 
of those of his own dominion. 

After the Second Maratha War, Mr. Elephtn- 
ttone was accredited to the Court at Nagpur 
as representative of the British Government. 
He served as Resident at Nagpur for four 
^ears. The manner in which he carried on 
indues with the officers and ministers of that 
prindpality, demoralized them and paved the 
to the Subsidiary Alliauce which seemed 
to nave been the object which the then British 


I. 

Indian Government had in view. Mr. Blphin- 
stone was a creature of the Duke of Wellington 
ami had been trained in his school of dtplnmacy. 
After the Second Maratha War, it was Welling- 
ton who was instrumental in getting Elphin- 
stone appointed as Envoy to the Court of Nag- 
pur. In recommendtag Etphinstone to his 
brother, the then Governor General of India, the 
hero of Assaye wrote 

“Upon the occasion of mentioning Mr. Elphin- 
stone, it is but justice to th it gentleman to inform 
your Excellency thtit I have received the greatest 
assistance from him since he has been with me. 
He is well versed in the language, has experience 
and a knowledge of the Maratha powers and 
their relation with ca:h other and with the British 
Government and its allies. He has been present 
in all the actions which have been fought in this 
quarter during the war, and at all the sieges. 
He is acquainted with every transaction that has 
taken place, and with my sentiments upon tiU 
subjects 1 therefore take the liberty of recommend- 
ing him to your Excellency ” 

The words put in italics require to be 
specially taken note of. The Iron Duke had 
succeeded in making Blphinstone a past master 
in the craft of the Machiavellian diplomacy, ano 
initiating him in the art of intrigue all which 
had for their objeci- the ruin of the princes to 
whose conrts these Envoys were accredited- 
Truly did General Gordon, who met Ws 
l^t Khs^rtoqtq in 1885, observe 
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“We are an honest nation but our diplomatists 
arc conies, and not officially honest.’^ 

In another place of his* journal, the same 
author wrote 


I must say_ I hate our diplomatists. I think 
with few exceptions they are arrant humbugs, and 
1 expect they know it.’* 

At the time when Elphinstone was accredited 
to the Court of the Raja of Nagpur he was 
only 24 years of age and seemed not to have 
been well versed in the art of intrigue which 
passed for diplomacy. We are told by his 
biographer, Sir J. E. Colebrooke, Baronet, M. P.. 
that 


"I he hardest of his tasks remained when the 
letter of the treaty was fulHlled. The aim of the 
British Government, in insisting that a British 
representative should reside at the Court, was not 
merely to cultivate general relations of amity, but 
til provide against future ruptures. Mr. KIphinstane’s 
instructions assumed that a sovereign whose trea- 
chery was notorious, and whose sacrifices had been 
so great, might be induced to renew the war, 
in the hope of recovering part of what lie had 
lost. 'Fhc new secretary was therefore enjoined to 
lie accurately informed of all that passed in the 
Durbar, particularly to watch the embassies of 
Sindia and Holkar, and at the same time obtain 
distinct information cf the numbers and disposition 
of the Raja’s troops. It will appear that this 
portion of Mr. Elphinstone’s instructions caused 
him no little embarassment. The information 
rwuired could only be obtained through the ministers 
themselves ; and to prove such sources of intelli- 
gence involved a course of intrigue that was re- 
pugnant to his nature*^' 


The words italicised in the above extract 
show that at the time he was sent to Nagpur, 
Mr. Elphinstone was not well versed in the 
art of intriguing. • It. seems that he turned to 
his patron, Sir Arthur Wellesley, to come to 
his rescue, wrote to him for instructious in the 
subject. The reply to Elphinstone’s letter was 
characteristic of the future conqueror of 
Wellesley wrote 

“In answer to your letter of the 6tli, I beg 
you will do whatever you think necessary to procure 
m elligence. If you think that Jye Kishcn Ram 
wi procure it for you or give it to you, promise 

0 recommend him lo the Governor-General, and 
write to his Excellency on the subject.” 

1 Wellesley’s recommendation in plain 
language meant corruption. This is evident 

letter of his to Blpliinptone in 
which he wrote 

Chundcr went away he offered his 
11 him to you. He appears a 

bv tb R certainly been employed 

I "i°st important negotiations, 

for •» him to the Governor-General 

will mJ?****®” rupees a year. I think he« 

win mve you useful intelligeice.” 

.Elphinstone was enjoined to raise 
rs in the camp of the Raja, by holding 

60V4^8 


ont temptations to them. Yet Sir Arthur 
Wellesley is looked upon as a paragon of all 
Christian virtues and must have prayed every 
day, “Lead us not into temptations, but 
deliver us from all evils.” 

Although Elphinstone did not succeed in 
involving the Bhosla Raj in ruin, or inflicting 
the curse of the Subsidiary Alliance on that 
prince, for we are told that 'the Raja appears 
to have acted in a straightforward way’ and 
that he 'remained steady to his resolve to avoid 
a new rupture’ ; yet the lessons in the art of 
inf^rigue which he bad learnt at Nagpur, he 
brought to good use when he was appointed 
at Poona, for there he succeeded in bringing 
about the downfall of the Peishwa. 

But when the Marquis of Hastings went to 
war with the Marathas, Elphinstone was not 
the Resident at Nagpur, and the reigning 
prince was Appa Sahib. The Raja who had 
signed the treaty with the British was now 
dead ; and the Nagpur state had also entered 
into Subsidiary Alliance with the East India 
Company. 

Mr. Jenkins was the Resident now and he 
was a bosom friend of Mr. Elphinstone. The 
biographer of Elphinstone writes 

*'Likc Elphinstone, Jenkins had commenced his 
diplomatic career during the Mahratta war, which 
brought so many of our best Indian statesmen to 
the front. Ten years later, Jenkins, like Elphinstone, 
had to contend with the intrigues, and ultimately 
with the open hostility of a Mahratta Court, at a 
crisis of Indian history. To complete the parallel, 
these two Indian statesmen had congenial pursuits.*’ 

Does it not follow, therefore, that Jenkins 
must have adopted the same diplomatic tactics 
at Nagpur, which Elphinstone did at Poona ? 

But it will be necessary to narrate in detail 
the events which preceded the hostilities 
between Appa Sahib and the troops of the 
Company. As long as Raghojee Bnosla, the 
sovereign of Nagpur, who was a party to the 
Treaty of Deogaum was alive, he did not, and 
would not, part with his independence by 
entering into a subsidiary alliance with the 
East India Company. Times without number 
their government had asked him through their 
representative at Nagpur to form such an 
alliance. But all their attempts failed, as 
they were bound to do, for Raghojee had no 
faith in them as he was well ac^naint^ with 
their character. But his death in April 1816 
was hailed with delight by them, for now was 
the opportunity for them to get the object so 
dear to their hearts accomplished. The long 
train of intrigues which had been set in motion 
ever since the appointment .of Elphinstone 
as Envoy at Nagpur was now to carry 
them to the desired goal. 

Raghoji Bhosla had a son named Pursajee, 
commonly known as Bala Saheb. This pnnee 
was of weak intellect and incapable of mana- 
ging his affairs. But he had a cousin, the cele^ 
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brated Appa Saheb, who was a capable mau 
and every one in Nagpur used to look upon 
him as the future successor of Raghoji. The 
English Resident also did the same and, there- 
fore, even in the life-time of Ra^^hoji, to win 
him over to the cause of the British Govern- 
ment, intrigued with him by showing him 
some undue favors. Appa Saheb had not been 
on good terms with his uncle, who for some 
causes, the nature of which it is difficult to as- 
certain now, desired to deprive him of a 
portion of bi6 estate which he had inherited 
from his father. There can be no question of 
the legality and validity of such a step on the 
part of Raghoji, for he was the independent 
sovereign of his kingdom and exercised unlimi- 
■ ted power over the lives and properties of his 
subjects. But his nephew, Appa Saheb, appealed 
to the Resident to intercede on his behalf and 
prevent the Raja from accomplishing his 
desire. The Resident, of course, had no power 
to do so. Yet, setting all articles of the treaty 
at naught, he interested himself in the cause 
of Appa Saheb. We arc told that his estate 

'had been preserved to him, at last, by the aid 
of a remonstrance of the British Resident at Nngpoor ; 
and this circumstance not only produced an irrecon- 
cilable difference between the two princes, but 
induced Rftghojce to have recourse to a series of 
measures, calculated to annoy and distress his 
nephew in every possible way.’* 

Thus was Appa Saheb won over to the 
side of the English and was therefore no doubt 
the centre of intrigues in Nagpur. However, 
when his uncle was on his death-bed, he was 
sent for and earnestly entreated, as a dying 
request, to look after the welfare of the princi- 
pality. Raghojee placed the hand of his son 
within that of Appa Saheb and said that he 
made him the depository of the family honor. 

On the death of Raghojee, owing to the in- 
capacity of his son, a council of regency was 
formed, of which Appa Saheb was the head. 
No sooner was the news of Raghojee's death 
known than Marquess of Hastings issued in- 
structions to Mr. Jenkins ,to draw, by any 
means within his power, Appa Saheb into the 
net of Subsidiary Alliance. He looked on the 
death of Raghojee as the long sought for 
opportunity to accomplish this object. Mr. 
Prmsep writes 

"The intrigues and passing occurrences of that 
court likewise promised equcilfy to give the long- 
sought opportunity of establishing a subsidiary 
connection with the Nagpoor State." 

It is not necessary to enter into the laby- 
rinth of these intrigues which, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, was to a great extent 
the creation of the English to gam their qnd. 
How desirous the Governor-General was for 

« Prinsep's History of the Political and Military 
Transactions in India, Vol. I., p. 345, 


the alliance and the advantages which he 
thought would be derived from it, is evident 
from what Mr. Priasep has written in the 
work* referred to above. 

Amidst all these intrigues, Pursajee was 
formally installed as Raja, and Appa Saheb 
was solemnly declared to be vestea, by the 
Raja himself, with the sole and entire con- 
duct of the public affairs. Mr. Priasep writes 
that— 

“Mr. Jenkins was the first to ofTnr his own congra- 
tulations and those of the government he represented, 
upon the auspicious commencement of the new 
reign - 

Well might have Mr. Jenkins done so, know- 
ing how useful a tool Appa Saheb would 
prove in his hands. Mr. Prmsep has shown 
in his workf the nature of the intrigues that 
reigned in Nagpur. 

It was these intrigues which, it is said, in- 
duced Appa Saheb to seek the aid of the Eng- 
lish. Mr. Jenkins was only too glad to em- 
brace the opportunity to place the yoke of the 
subsidiary alliance on the neck of the Nagpur 
Chief. It was necessary to mature the conspiracy 
at the dead of night. Accordingly it was 
done on the night of the 21th April.t How 

♦ See pages 340-341 and 350 and 351 of the 
History of Political and Military Transactions of 
India. 

t Pages 357-3580! Vol. 1 . 

X From the Private Journal of the Marquess of 
Hastings, pp. 254 ct seq. Panini Office reprint : 
"June 1st [ 1816 J. This d ly has brought to me the 
treaty of alliance by which Nagpore in fact ranges 
itself as a feudatory State under our protection. A 
singular contention of personal interests at the court 
of that country, resulting from the unexpected 
death of Ibigojec Rhoosla, the late Rajah, has enabled 
me to elTect that which has been fruitlessly labored 
at fur the last twelve years. Though dexterity has 
been requisite, and money has removed obstructions, 

I can amrm that the principles of my engagement 
are of the purest nature. Pursojee Bhoosla, only son 
of the late Rajah, succeeded to the musnad without 
opposition. He is blind, and thence ttsed to remain 
unseen in the palace so that in fact he was unknown. 
He was generally understood to be of weak capa- 
city, but when his elevation gave people the oppor- 
tunity of examining him, he was discovered to he 
literally an idiot. His cousin Appa Siheb an ac- 
tive sensible man, about twenty years of age, is 
prcsuqiptive heir to the musnad, Pursojee having 
no children. Through his natural pretension, and 
with as much of assent as the Rajah coutd com- 
prehend and testify, Appa Saheb was called to the 
guidance of affairs as minister. Aware that there 
is a strong party against him in the palace, he feared 
that Pursojee might be made to adopt a son, which 
according to Mahratta institutions would cut out 
Appa Saheb. The latter had to apprehend that this 
would be a machination of Scindian’s with the women 
of the palace, and those apparent dependents who 
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this nefarious business was transacted has 
been very well described by Mr. Prinsep.* 

The Subsidiary Allian 9 e which Appa Saheb 
contracted with the then British Govermment 
was very unpopular with the nobles and 
people of Nagpur. Mr. Jenkins knew as much. 
As long as Pursajee'was alive, there was a fear 
lest he should some day try to revoke the 
alliance. On the morning of the 1st February 
1817, Pursajee was found dead in his bed 
which suggested that violence had been used 
in causing his death. Of course, at that time, 
Appa Saheb was not in Nagpur.t 

Mr. Jenkins took no notice of all that the 
people were ^ talking about it and even did not 
refer to it in his correspondence with the 
Governor-General. In his letter to the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors dated 
21st August 1820, the Marq.uis of Hastings 
wrote : 

This letter stated tlic Resident's conviction, that 
the late Raja of Nagpore, Bala Sahib, had been 

really guide them ; and he foresaw that in such 
an event Scindiah would support the adopted 
child with troops, in order to acquire the rule over 
Nagpore. 

Imder these impression, Appa Saheb was not 
difhcult to be worked upon. He is confirmed in 
iiis legitimate power, and he is ensured against 
the aefoption by my professing to consider Pursojee 
incapable of the volition necessary to the act. This 
is most strictly true, for the poor Rajah has no 
will or wish beyond eating and sleeping. The setu- 
rity, therefore, to Appa Saheb is only simple 
justice. 1 believe the advar\|,ige of our having 
thus converted Nagpore from a very doubtful neigh- 
bour into a devoted friend is universally felt here ; 
yet the whole extent of the gain will not be tho- 
roughly compuHzd. The arrangement eniibles me 
to leave unguarded above three hundred miles of 
frontier, fur which 1 had difficulty to allot defence ; 
iw totally oversets the plan at which Scindiah has 
been secretly working for inducing the Peishwa 
to re-establish the ^^ahratta confederacy ; it deprives 
Scindiah of troops and treasure, on vriiich he 
ciilated in all his hostile speculations ; it gives to 
me, by the junction of Colonel Doveton's Corps 
with the Nagpore forces, an cllicicnt army on the 
open flank of Scindiah's country : and it renders 
the interception of the Pindarics, should they ven- 
ture another inroad into our southern .territories al- 
most certain. I regard this event as giving me 
the fairest ground of confidence that I shall be able 
to achieve all I wish to effect for the Company’s 
interest without any war. This rests on our pre- 
sumption of the Peishwa's fidelity. If he be trea- 
cherous ( and there is no answering for a Mahratta ), 
we might have a struggle ; but the consequence 
of such a contest could not now be doubtful, and 
it would only make the ultimate arrangement more 
beneficial to the Company.” 

* Ibid, pages 358-368 of Vol. 1 . 

. t The circumstances which led to his leaving 
Nagpur have been narrated by Mr. Prinsep in his 
History, Vol. I, pages 421-426. 


murdered by order of Appa Sahib. The Court of 
Directors were referred, in the letter of the governor- 
General in Council dated the ist of October 1819, 
to the proofs by which this fact became satisfactorily 
established. I now allude to it because the circuni- 
stances which impressed Mr. Jenkins with the belief 
of this atrocity having been committed materially 
induced his resolution to arrest the Rajah. Mr. 
Jenkins’s suspicions as to the fact had, incleed, been 
excited at the period of Bala Sahib's decease but 
circumstances, which 1 need not recapitulate, having 
somewhat lessened them, and the difficulty of acqui- 
ring satisfactory proof being apparent, he did 
not deem' it right to intimate, even to his own 
government, doubts which had been in a great 
degree dismissed from his own mind nearly as 
soon as they had been admitted.” 

Now the above dearly leads to the sus- 
picion that Mr. Jenkins was a party to the 
murder, ( supposing the death of BalaSiahib was 
due to foul play ), for he, at that time, did 
nothing to investigate it, although by his 
own showing it was being freely whispered 
in Nagpur and that he failed in his duty 
in not reporting the matter to the Government 
of India; or that charging Appa Sahib with 
> the murder was merely an after thought made 
with some ulterior motives the nature of which 
it is not difficult to guess. As to the so-called 
proofs, it is notorious how easily evidence 
could be fabricated by a little manipulation 
on the part of the men in power against a 
fallen man. Truly did Macaulay write in his 
famous essay on Warren Hastings : 

“They considered him a fallen man, and they 
acted after the kind some of our readers may have 
seen -n India, a crowd of crows pecking a sick 
vulture to death. No bad type of what happens 
in tlut country, as often as fortune deserts one 
who had been great and dreaded. In an instant 
all the sycophants who had lately been ready to 
lie for him, forge for him. to pander for him, 
to poison for him, hasten to purchase the favor of 
his victorious enemies by accusing him. An Indian 
(Government has only to let it be understood that 
it wishes a particular m.m to be ruined, and in 
twenty-four hours it will be furnished with grave 
charges, supported- by dispositions so full and cir- 
cumstantial, that any person unaccustomed to Asiatic 
mendacity, would regard them as decisive. It is 
well if the signature of the destined victim is not 
counterfeit^ at the foot of some illegal compact, 
.and if some illegal paper is not slipped into a 
hiding place in the house.” 

Such being the case, the stafemeut that Bala 
Saheb was murdered by his cousin Appa Saheb 
may be doubted. However, after Bala Sabeb's 
death, Appa Saheb returned to Nagpur, but 
his attitude towards his British allies was 
much changed. The Subsidiary Alliance proved 
a galling yoke to his neck and he seemed to 
have bitterly repented the hour when he was 
lured into its snare. 

“The eonditions of the treaty were somewhat 
severe,” writes Prof. Horace Hayman Wilson, “and 
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the amount oC the subsidy exceeded a due proportion 
of the revenues of the country. The charge of the 
contingent was an addition to a burthen already too 
weighty for the State, and the Raja had some grounds 
for complaining of the costliness of his new friends." 

In a foot-note to the above passage the same 
author adds 

“The whole charge of the subsid3r and contingent, 
amounted to between twenty and thirty lakhs a year, 
and were more than one-third of the whole revenue.” 

Thus Appa Saheb had good cause for his dis- 
satisfaction with the greedy Company's 
servants. It is not unnatural, therefore, that 
the manner in which he was being ill-treated 
and bullied by his English friends made him 
determined to throw off their yoke.* 

How the Raja was being subjected to petty 
annoyances may also be gathered from the 
following extracts from the letter of the Marauis 
of Hastings to the Secret Committee of the East 
India Company dated 21 st August 1820 . He 
wrote 

“We had, soon after his accession, much reason to 
be dissatisfied with his conduct, both as to his dis- 
missal of the ministers, Nagoo Pundit and Narayaiv 
Pundit, who had been chiefly instrumental in bringing 
about the alliance, and as to his continued negotia- 
tions with Bajee Rao. The Utter, although they 
might not be pronounced positive indications of a 
hostile spirit, considering the Maratha habits of decep- 
tion, were still direct infractions of the treaty. His 
entire failure in the organization and maintenance of 
his contingent, on the footing which the treaty entitled 
us to expect and demand, and his evident disregard, 
notwithstanding his professions to the contrary, of 
the Resident’s repeated instances directed to that 
object, constitutea an equally important ground of 
complaint 

“Although every exertion, in the form .of advice 
and of kind admonition, was employed by the Resident 
to direct the attention of the Rajah to the true charac- 
ter of the conduct which he was pursuing, and to its 
unavoidable tendency to the destruction of the alliance 
from which he, and the state under his rule, has 
already so largely benefited, no impression seemed 
to have been made on him, until the termination of 
the discussions at Poona, in June 1817. That event 
was calculated to have a salutary^ influence on his 
future views and procedures, and might have warned 
him of the peril to which h 3 would expose himself and 
his government, should he permit himself to be allured 
by the fallacious project of a general combination 
against our power.’*t 

It was of course necessary for the British 
Government of those days not to take into con- 
sideration the fact that their ally was not in a 
position to carry out all the conditions and 
provisions of the Treaty into which he had been 

* The treatment which he was at this time receiving 
at the hands of Mr. Jenkins, has been described by 
Mr. Prinsep in his History, Vol. I, pp. 427—430. 

f Papers respecting the Pindary and Mahratta 
Wars, p. 423- 


betrayed by scheming and designing m*n in the 
pay of the Company. That Appa Saheb was 
anxious to do everything in his power to 
conciliate the British Government and not to 
offend them is evident from the testimony of 
Sir John Malcolm, a no inexperienced diplo- 
matist and certainly a better qualified man than 
Mr. Jenkins. In his dispatch dated 9 th October 
1817 , to the Governor-General, he wrote 

“Having received instructions from his Excellency 
Sir Thom is Hislop to proceed to Nagpore, for the 
purpose of obtaining information regarding the 
resources of the country, and making such arrange- 
ments with the Resident and the locil G ivecnment, 
as were ncccssiry for the general objects of the public 
service, I left Hyderabad on the 4th of September, 
and reached Nagpore on the 23rd of that month ; and 
during a stay ot ten days every object that was in 
the contemplation of his Excellency the Commander- 

in-Chief has, I hope, been accomplished It only 

remains, therefore, for me to state the general tenor 
of the Conference I had with the Raja, and the 
impression left upon my mind by his sentiments and 
conduct. 

“The R=ija c;imc to a garden three miles from 
Nagpore to meet me. and was very pointed in paying 
me every compliment that could mirk the gratification 
he received from the visit ; but as the meeting was one 
of ceremony, nothing particular passed. Two days 
after I paid my respects to him at his palace in the 
city, and after sitting some time in public durbar, he 
retired to another room, .iccompinicd hy Mr. Jenkins, 
Ram Chandra Waugh, and myself. I le, upon this 
occasion, entered fully into a discussion of all points 
connected with the full performance of his engage- 
ments, and expressed himself very solicitous to deserve 
your Lordship’s approbation by his elTorts on the 
present occasion ; which 1 stated to him, in the 
strongest manner, presented the most favorahlo 
opportunity for proving the sincerity of his profes 
sions 

“The day after this interview I went wit'a Mr. 
Jenkins to look at the contingent, of whom there were 
drawn up for inspection two thousand five hundred 
horse, and tw) thousand infantry. The horse were 
in appearance better than 1 had expected, several 
parties were very well mounted The infantry, though 
an undisciplined rabble, are stout men, and may 
even, in their present state ( if they are regularly paid ) 
be found serviceable in the defence of posts, and the 
guarding of passes over rivers ind mountains. 

“I paid my visit of leave on the 4th instant, tlic 
day I left Nagpore; and though the Raja was in 
considerable distress on account of the dangerous 
illness of his favorite wife, he did not decline entering 
upon business. 'Fhe minister being absent, he retired, 
unattended by anyone but Mr. Jenkins and myself, 
to a private room, where he to ik the opportunity of 
entering very fully into his condition, and that of hij 
country. He had, he observed, deliberately and 
advisedly abandoned all other connections for that ol 
the British Government. He knew, 'he said, his own 

stability, and the prosperity of his subjects, depended 
upon nis adherence to this policy, which nothing 
could ever make him change. He earnestly solicitcti 
me to impress this upon your Lordship’s mind ; ; 

“I believe the Raja to be sincere in the professions 
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he made to me at these conferences, but thouf>h 
s itisfied that he at. present harbours no unfriendly 
feelings to the alliance, and that any undesire which 
the artifice of others might lead him to form for 
disobeying it, would be checked by his apprehensions 
of our power, 1 fear his inexperience, the intrigues 
of a divided court, and the 'actual condition of the 
state he rules, will prevent our receiving for some 
period that efficient aid from the resources of his 
country, which might, under a general view, be 
anticipated. The recent changes that have taken 
place in his ministers must have increased the violence 
of the different parties ; combinations will continue 
to bs formed against the favorite of the day, and his 
disgrace will be sought through the usual means of 
misrepresenting and counteracting his measures. 
The Raja, though convinced of the necessity of an 
alliance with the British Government, has a natural 
jealousy of the progress of that to encroach upon his 
independence. This is the ground, therefore, which 
is taken by men, who, covering their private feelings 
under the garb of patriotic spirit, desire to impress 
his mind with a belief, that his minister is in reality 
our agent : and the caution this imposes upon the 
latter must create delays and obstructions to the 
public service that will often wear the appearance 

of indifference if not of hostility 

Besides all these causes, a degree of inertness 


appears to pervade every department of this Govern- 
ment, which requires to be seen before it can be 
believed. We should not perhaps quarrel with a 
failing to which we, in a considerable degree, owe 
the incalculable advantages we have already derived 
from the connection ; ana the inconveniences we now 
experience from this cause will, 1 am assured, be 
corrected, as far as it is possible they can be, by the 
unremitting efforts of the Resident, to whose know- 
ledge and energy I look, . with a hope that nothing 
else could inspire, for the gradual fulfilment of every 
object that your Lordship’s foresight contemplated 
in the formation of this important alliance." 

* Malcolm’s usual quickness of perception 
grasped the situation at once ; and hod he, 
or a man of his type, been the political resident 
at Nagpur, matters would not have come to 
that pass which they did under the blundering 
policy of Jenkins, who, as said before, resembled 
Blphinstone in almost every respect. Although 
the Raja always called him his brother, that 
resident never did any brotherly act to that 
unfortunate prince. Indeed as the subsequent 
events show he was bent upon his ruin. 

( To be continued. ) 
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T he history of the British Empire reveals 
many changes in the attitude of Great 
Britain towards the other parts of the 
Empire. An eminent writer points out that, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
colonies were treated as compulsory markets 
for the industrial products of England ; all 
attempts at an independent indu'itrial 
development were suppressed, and both 
importation and exportation were monopolis- 
ed for the benefit of the ruling part of the 
Empire, But the revolt and separation of 
the United States demonstrated how 
dangerous such measures of compulsion might 
become. After that event the effort was to 
actively encourage the development of 
colonial production along lines in which 
competition with the ruling power did not 
^irise. This policy met with the greatest 
success in the tropical colonies and the great 
dependency of India, where the encourage- 


ment of the production of high-value raw 
materials, such as cotton, jute, coffee, and 
tobacco, not merely brought profits to the 
colonies and dependencies, but also facilita- 
ted and secured the supply of raw materials 
for the industries of England. In many parts 
of the Empire, some restrictions are still in 
force. But the Self-governing Dominions 
now frame their tariff laws in accordance with 
their own fiscal requirements and are not 
debarred even from protecting themselves 
against the mother country.* 

The latest change to be brought into use 
is the system of preferential trade. It was 
recommended in the English Colonial Con- 
ferences 'vhich have been meeting since 
1887, and the first step was taken by Canada, 
when in 1898 she granted a duty reduction 
of twenty-live per cent., which was increased 

* Grun/el, Rconomic Protectionism, pp. 45 and 46. 
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in 1900 to thirty-three and one-third per 
cent., on the goods imported from the 
United Kingdom. This was followed by 
similar measures adopted by the South 
African Union, New Zealand and Australia. 
For many years, however, there was no 
response from the side of Great Britain, 
although Imperial Preference formed one of 
the chief planks of the political platform of 
the Conservative Party in the country. The 
Liberals were opposed to such a policy, and 
during the period of their ascendancy, the 
question was practically shelved. 

The late war, however, brought the 
question of Imperial Preference again into 
prominence. The reason was two-fold. In 
the first place, public attention was directed 
to the extent to which the United Kingdom 
was economically dependent upon foreign 
countries, particularly for the supply of raw 
materials. On April 26, 1917, the Imperial 
War Cabinet passed a resolution, which was 
afterwards approved by the Imperial Confer- 
ence, to this effect : “The time has arrived 
when all possible encouragement should be 
given to the development of Imperial 
resources, and specially to making the 
Empire independent of other countries in 
respect of food .supplies, raw materials, and 
essential industries. With these objects in 
view, this Conference expresses itself in 
favour of the principle that each part of the 
Empire having due regard to the interests of 
our Allies, should give favourable treatment 
and facilities to the produce and manufactures 
of other parts of the Empire.”* Of the ques- 
tions referred to the Committee on Commercial 
and Industrial Policy After the War, the two 
most important were : (i) “to what extent 
and by what means the resources of the 
Empire should and can be developed,*’ and 
(ii) “to what extent and by what means the 
resources of supply within the Empire can 
be prevented from falling under foreign 
control.” In order to gain these objects, the 
Committee recommended the readjustment 
and development of the economic relations 
of the Dominions and Colonies and of India 
with the United Kingdom. 

The second reason was the growth of the 
idea of Iij^erial unity. The whole-hearted 
and ungrudging assistance rendered by the 
Dominions, Colonies and Dependencies to 

♦ Quoted in Gregory, Tariffs^ p. 271. 


the mother country in the greatest crisis with 
which she had ever been faced considerably 
strengthened the feeling of solidarity within 
the Empire. The desire has now become 
common to confirm the bond of sentiment by 
*the consolidating force of material interests.’ 
Years ago, Mr. Chamberlain had declared : 

“ The establishment of commercial union througli. 
out the Empire would not only be the first step, but 
the main step, the decisive step, towards the realiza. 
tion of the most inspiring idea that has ever entered 
into the minds of British statesmen.*’ 

The advocates of Imperial unity think 
that the time is now ripe for giving practical 
shape to this sentiment. 

It is generally believed that Imperial 
Preference will not only place the relations 
between Great Britain and the ‘sister nations’ 
on a firmer footing than at present, but 
would apply a stimulus to British industry. 
On the other hand, it is also claimed that 
such a policy will prove immensely beneficial 
to the Dominions. As between Great Britain 
and the Dominions, therefore, preferential 
trade is a matter of mutual benefit. 

In all discussions about Imperial Pre- 
ference, India is mentioned only incidentally, 
In 1903, Lord George Hamilton, Secretary 
of State for India, drew the attention of the 
Government of India to a Resolution which 
had been passed in 1902 of the Conference 
of Colonial Premiers in favour of preferential 
tariffs as between different members of the 
British Empire, and intimated his desire to 
receive from them any observations and 
suggestions which they might wish to make 
from the point of view of Indian interests. 

The Government of India sent a despatch 
in reply to this letter in which they discussed 
at some length the various economic aspecLs 
of the question. They observed at the outset 
that the recommendation was of an extremely 
general and indefinite character, and wa.; 
hedged round with many qualifications^ and 
provisos. After examining the figures of the 
import and export trade of India, they pointed 
out that about three-fourths of the total 
imports of India came from the British Empire, 
and that of the remaining one-fourth a sub- 
stantial part consisted of articles such as 
petroleum, beet-sugar, wines, silk manufac- 
tures and the like, which the British Empire 
either did not produce or was not in a 
favourable position to supply. They pointed 
out, further, that the imports of India from 
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the British Empire exceeded the exports 
thereto by 71 millions sterling ; while her 
exports to foreign countries exceeded her 
imports from them by about 38 millions sterling, 
and the total exports of India exceeded her 
total imports by upwards of 38 millions ster- 
ling. Tn this connection they remarked that 
in as much as India was a debtor country, she 
was dependent on her trade with foreign 
countries for the discharge of her international 
obligations.^ 

With regard to exports, the Government 
of India observed that the situation was some- 
what different. The value of raw materials, 
they said, approximated to 50 per cent, of 
the total value of India's exports. The articles 
which formed this group were required by the 
importing countries for their manufacturing 
industries, and it was to their interest to 
admit them on the easiest possible terms. 
Thus, seeds were admitted free everywhere 
except in Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, and the United States, and in the 
three latter countries duties were levied only 
on one or two classes only. Raw cotton from 
India was free except in Italy and Rus.sia. 
Raw jute was dutiable only in Russia. Raw 
hides and skins were free except in the United 
States and with some slight exceptions in 
France and Japan. Similar remarks would 
apply to numerous other articles of this 
group. Even when duties were imposed, 
they were, as a general rule, of moderate 
amount. In the three other classes of goods, 
however, the privilege did not obtain except in 
the United Kingdom and Holland, and in the 
former country tea, coffee, tobacco and un- 
refined sugar were subject to very high duties. 
Excluding these four articles, Indians exports 
to the • United Kingdom in the three classes 
of food-stuffs, manufactures, and other articles, 
obtained free entry. Raw materials also 
enjoyed the same advantage. 

•The net result, observed the Government 
of India, was that Indian exports approximat- 
ing to one-half of the entire volume of her 
export trade were admitted free of duty into 
the consuming markets, while of the remainder 
a considerable proportion was either subject 
to relatively moderate duties, or, as in the 
United Kingdom, to duties imposed for purely 
revenue purposes and with no attempt to 
differentiate against her. 

* Letter, dated 22nd October, 1903, Cd. 1931* 


The Government of India then went on 
to discuss in what way the then existing 
condition of things was likely to be affected 
by the inclusion of India in any scheme of 
inter-imperial preferential tariffs. Two 
possible alternatives presented themselves to 
the Government. In the first alternative, 
India might join the scheme on exactly the 
same footing as any of the self-governing 
Dominions, and would, if there were a need, 
impose duties of a protective character, 
against imports from the United Kingdom and 
other parts of the British Empire, subject to 
the condition that so far as her circumstances 
permitted she would give substantial preferen- 
tial treatment to the products and manufactures 
of the United Kingdom. This alternative, 
however, the Government of India did not 
consider to be within the sphere of practical 
politics, for all past experience indicated 
that, in 'the decision of any fiscal question 
concerning India, powerful sections of the 
community in Great Britain would continue 
to demand that their interests, and not those 
of India alone, would be allowed considera- 
tion. 

In the second alternative, India would 
maintain her import duties on British and 
colonial goods, at such low general rates, 
equal to or somewhat less than that in 
force at the time, as might be required for 
revenue purposes, and would impose a slight- 
ly higher rate on foreign goods sufficient to 
give the former class a preference of 25 
per cent, or tliereabouts. The result of this 
alternative might be of appreciable advan- 
tage to the United Kingdom. But so 

far as India was concerned, the balance of 
advantage was distinctly adverse; because 
in the first place, the Government of India 
might be forced to shape their policy not in 
accordance with their own needs, but accord- 
ing to the interests and demands of other 
constituents of the Empire; and, secondly, 
they would lose a portion of the revenue 
which they received at the time from British 
• and colonial imports, and it would be 

extremely difficult to make up the deficit* by 
enhanced duties on foreign goods. The 
Government also pointed out that the last 
and greatest source of injury to India would 
be retaliation by foreign countries. And in 
this connection they emphasised the fact that 
India was a debtor country, and the only 
means consistent with national solvency o 
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discharging this obligation lay in the preser- 
vation of a substantial excess of exports over 
imports. 

The Government of India summarised 
their conclusions as to the question of the 
participation by India in a policy of preferen- 
tial tariffs within the Empire, thus : 

"Firstly, that without any such system, India 
already enjoys a large, and probably an exceptionally 
large, measure of the advantages of the free exchange 
of imports and exports. 

"&!Cdnd1y, that if the matter is regarded exclusively 
from an economic stand-point, India has something, 
but not perhaps very much, to offer to the Empire ; 
tfa&t she has very little to gain in return ; and that 
she has a great deal to lose or to risk. 

"Thirdly, that in a financial aspect, the danger to 
India of reprisals by foreign nations even if eventually 
unsuccessful, is so serious and their results would be 
so disastrous, that we should not be justified in embark- 
ing on any new policy of the kind unless assured of 
benefits greater and more certain than any which 
have, so far, presented themselves to our mind."* 

No step was taken by the Government of 
India in the direction of Imperial Preference 
until iQiQi when a Bill was passed imposing 
a duty on hides and skins and coupled with 
a rebate in favour of Great Britain, the 
Dominions, and other British Possesions. This 
was suspected by the public to be a measure 
involving a principle of more than fleeting 
interest, but the Government India desired 
that it was proposed as part of a scheme of 
Imperial Preference. 

Nearly two decades have elapsed since 
the Government of India expressed their 
views on the question. In the meanwhile, 
there has been a great increase in the volume 
and extent of the foreign trade of India 
and considerable change in its direction. 
The character of India’s commerce has, how- 
ever, remained substantially unaltered. An 
examination of the present situation confirms 
this ' opinion. But here we are confronted 
with a difficulty. The abnormal conditions 
created by the war still subsist to some extent 
and it will be sometime before they give 
place to normal conditions. The annual 
statistics relating to Indian trade, therefore, 
have to be used, for purposes both of com- 
parison and forecast, with a certain amount 
of reserve and circumspection. 

The approximate total value of the annu- 
al foreign trade of India may be taken as 
Rs. 650 crores, of which exports are worth 

f Utter, dated 22pd Optober, 1903, Cd. 1931. 


about Rs. 350 crores, and imports Rs. 300 
crore.s.* Nearly 61 per cent, of ihe imports 
comes from the United Kingdom, 5 per 
cent, from the rest of the British Empire, 
and 34 per cent, from foreign countries. 
As for exports, nearly 22 per cent, goes to 
the United Kingdom, about the same per- 
centage to the other countries of the Empire, 
and 56 per cent, to foreign countries. India 
does not import goods in considerable 
quantities from any of the Self-governing 
Dominions, while Australia is the only 
Dominion to which Indian commodities are 
exported in any appreciable amount. It is 
worthy of note that, as comp*ared with the 
figures of 1903, while there has been a steady 
and continuous increase in the amount of 
imports from the United Kingdom, there has 
been a decrease in the proportionate share 
of that country in the import trade of India. 
The same remark also applies to the rest of 
the Empire. As for exports, there has been 
a growth in the volume of the trade with the 
United Kingdom, but a decline in percen- 
tages, while the other countries of the 
Empire, together, have increased their total 
as well as their proportionate share. 

Coming to the character of the foreign 
trade, we find that tlie bulk of India's 
imports from the United Kingdom consists 
of manufactured goods, while much the 
greater part of her exports to that country 
consists of cither articles of food or raw 
materials for industries. This is true also, 
to a greater or less extent, of the trade 
with the Self-governing Dominions, jute 
manufactures being almost the only excep- 
tion. The goods supplied to India by the 
United Kingdom and ^he Self-governing 
Dominions generally compete with the 
products of foreign countries ; but commodi 
ties exported from India to the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions compete only 
in a few cases with commodities from 
other countries. For instance, in the ficc 
trade with the United Kingdom, India 
holds her ow'n ; in tea, Ceylon comos 

♦ In 1920^21, the total value of the foreign trade 
was Rs. 674 crores, of which exports were worth 292-, 
crores, and imports, 381}. These figures were, 
however, wholly abnormal. The figures for 1919*2^’ 

may be said to have approached more closely to the 

normal, being Rs. 300 crores for imports and Rs. 34?i 
crores for exports. Vide Review of the Trade of India, 
>920-21, 
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next to India ; in coffee, there is success- 
ful competition ;.in wool, India lags far be« 
hind the Dominions ; in jute, India has a 
world’s monopoly ; in seeds generally, she 
has the bulk of the market, although in 
cotton seed India and Egypt are in close 
competition, and in linseed, Argentine is 
a keen rival ; in hides, India holds her 
own. Canada imports from India jute 
manufactures, tea, lac and shellac, and exports 
to her motor-cars and some miscellaneous 
articles. South Africa’s purchases from 
India consist of rice, cotton piece-goods and 
tea, while her exports to her are negligible. 
Australia takes from India jute manufac- 
tures, rice, vegetable oils, tea and coffee, 
and sends horses, railway plant, and oil- 
man's stores. New Zealand purchases from 
India jute manufactures and sells her a 
few miscellaneous articles. The trade of 
India with the other British possessions 
is more important than with the Dominions. 
Ceylon imports from India rice and other 
food grains, seeds, and jute manufactures, 
and exports to her metals and spices. 
The imports of the Straits Settlements 
from India consist of rice and other food 
grains, cotton yarns and manufactures, jute 
manufactures, seeds, an<l tobacco ; while 
the chief exports to India are mineral oils, 
spices, and dyeing and tanning substances. 
Sugar is the principal article of import 
from Mauritius, while food'grains and jute 
manufactures are the chief exports to 
that colony.* 

Let us now see whether, as things stand 
at present. Great Britain has anything to 
offer to India under a scheme of Imperial 
Preference. In order that India may derive 
any benefit from such a policy, preferences 
must be given in Great Britain to goods 
which are purchased by her from India in 
considerable quantities. Such commodities 
are raw cotton, hides and skins, jute, ( raw 
and manufactured ), lac, rice, raw rubber, 
seeds, tea, wheat, raw wool and minerals. Of 
these, rice, wheat and tea are articles of food, 
and any preferences in respect of them would 
mean the levy of duties or increase in the 
rates of duty on imports of these articles 
from countries other than India. This 
would result in a rise of the cost of living, 
which is hardly likely to be tolerated by 
the people of a democratic country like 

L Vide Rwiew of the Trade of Indiat 1920-21. 
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England. There is at present a small pre- 
ference granted to India in respect of tea.* 
All the other articles mentioned above are 
raw materials for industries. As prices of 
manufactured goods depend largely upon 
the prices of raw materials, preferential 
duties levied on them would lead to an 
increase of production costs. As an eminent 
colonial statesman puts it, 

“A great manufacturing country such as Great 
Britain would be mad to impose a tax 90 raw 
materials from which she minufactured her goods 
for export "f 

Such a possibility was definitely brushed 
aside by the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
the greatest advocate of Imperial Prefer, 
ence, who said on one occasion, 

“1 repeat in the most explicit terms that I do not 
propose a tax on raw materials." 

The only manufactured product imported 
by England from India is jute. But in this 
respect the only rival is Dundee. No prefer- 
ence is thus possible in regard to this article. 
The other imports from India are of compara- 
tive insignificance. India’s trade with the 
Self-governing Dominions is, as we have 
already seen, small, and the preferences now 
given by them arc not of any appreciable use 
to her. Nor is an extended scheme likely to 
bring her much profit. The other British 
possessions may be ignored for our purpose. 
They are subject countries, and their trade 
activities are directed not in their own inter- 
ests, but in the interests of other nations. 

Great Britain and the Dominions have 
thus very little to offer to India under a 
scheme of Imperial Preference. Let us now 
consider whether India can offer any advant- 
ages to those countries, 'i'he most important 
clashes of goods imported by India from 
England are : cotton manufactures, chemicals, 
building materials, leather manufactures, hard- 
ware, scientific instruments, iron and steel 
manufactures, alcoholic liquors, motor-cars, 
railw'ay plant, machinery, rubber manufac- 
tures, soap and toilet requisites, stationery 
articles, woollen manufactures, and cigarettes. 
Some of these classes of goods compete with 

♦ J A. Hobson says : ‘‘It will be impo^ble 
to advocate any new import duties upon either 
foods or raw materials, in view of the world shorUj^ 
likely to exist f«'r years to come. With this admission 
virtually disippears the substance of Imperial Pre- 
ference." Taxation m the New Siatef p. 140. 

+ The extract is from a speech of Sic William Lyne 
quoted in Carrey's British Colonial Policy, p. 245. 
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goods of local manufactare, and with the 
industrial progress of the country, many more 
classes will also begin so to compete. No 
advantages can, of course, be given to Great 
Britain in respect of them. India is now about 
to adopt a system of protection, and it is 
necessary to consider how far it is possible to 
reconcile such a system with preferential 
trade. As a recent writer puts it, “a policy 
of protection for producers in any case 
involves some check to the flow of competing 
imports, whilst the grant of preference 
will quicken this flow.”^ No step should, 
therefore, be taken which may, even in the 
slightest measure, neutralise the effect of the 
productive policy of Incia. 

There are other classes of manufactured 
goods imported from Great Britain which 
compete, not with the indigenous manufac- 
turers, but with the commodities of such 
countries as the United States, Germany and 
Japan. If preferences are to be granted in 
respect of these, they will take one of the 
two following forms. Either the duties on 
goods imported from England may be 
lowered, while retaining the duties on goods 
from other countries at the existing rates ; 
or a surtax may be levied on goods from 
foreign countries in addition to the existing 
duties, while keeping the duties on British 
goods unaltered. In both these cases, how- 
ever, the result will be a loss to India. In 
the former, there will be a sacrifice of 
revenue ; in the latter, a rise in prices. 
Similarly, in the matter of exports, a policy 
of perference is likely to be detrimental to 
Indian interests. If a higher rate of duty 
is levied on exports to foreign countries than 
on exports to Great I'ritain, India will run the 
risk of losing some of her markets. On the 
other hand, if a rebate* is granted to 
exports to Great Britain without changing 
the rate of the export duty payable by 
foreign countries, the Indian exchequer will 
suffer. 

Great Britain, of course, will derive much 
benefit from preferential relations between 
herself and India. Such relations will not 
only afford a stimulus to British industry, 
but will quicken the entrepot trade of Great 
Britain which is of immense value to her. 
H substantial preferences are granted in 
India to imports from Great Britain, the 
people of the latter country, taking advantage 


of such duties, will act as middlemen 
in respect of goods not produced within 
her borders. So also, in the matter of 
exports, they will act as intermediaries 
between Indian producers and foreign 
purchasers. Her experience in regard to 
the preferential duty on hides and skins 
cannot but serve as an object-lesson to 
India. The grant of the rebate of ten per 
cent., places leather manufacturers in 
foreign countries in an unfavourable posi- 
tion as compared with British manufac- 
turers, and the former are thus driven to 
purchase their raw materials elsewhere. It 
is also believed that a considerable part 
of the raw hides and skins exported to 
Great Britain finds its way to other countries, 
to whom it is more profitable to buy 
such goods through Great Britain than 
direct from India. It seems a bit unrea- 
sonable to compel India to incur loss in 
order that she may give middlemen’s profits 
to the people of Great Britain. 

Another question to be considered in 
this connexion is the possibility of retalia- 
tion by foreign countries whose interests 
may be adversely affected by inter-imperial 
preferential trade. It is true that these 
countries are interested in obtaining India’s 
raw produce. But, some of India’s raw 
products compete with similar products of 
other countries, and differential duties may, 
in other cases, drive purchasers to seek 
substitutes. It is sometimes suggested that, 
in case of retaliation, India may hit back 
again by levying heavy duties on the manu- 
factured goods imported from the retaliating 
countries. But it is not improbable that 
India will hurt herself in trying to inflict 
harm on others. Besides, such a policy may 
land her in a complex long-down series of 
tariff wars the end of which it would be 
difficult to foresee. Retaliation, therefore, is 
a real and serious danger which should be 
kept in view in considering the question of 
Imperial Preference. 

India can only be asked, with some show 
of reason, to adopt a policy of Imperial Pre- 
ference if a gain can be assured to her to 
counter-balance the probable loss resulting 
from such a policy. But, as we have already 
seen. Great Britain has very little to offer 
to India, and the risk of retaliation Is great. 
Would it not, therefore, be too much to ex- 
pect the people of India to “allow themselves 
to be hurried blindfold to the goal at which 


e Gregory, Tariffs^ p. 295. 
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the prize will be distributed to their inevit- 
able disadvantage?”^ 

As a business proposition, therefore, 
Imperial Preference cannot be supported from 
the Indian point of view, however desirable 
it may be from the standpoint of Great Bri- 
tain. India’s trade with the Dominions is 
exceedingly small, and may be left out of 
account. As a matter of fact, the advocates 
of Imperial Preference always look at the 
question from the British and Colonial, and 
not the Indian, standpoint. Even persons 
who ought to feel grateful to India for what 
they owe her have the same narrow vision. 
Sir Roper Lethbridge, for instance, said not 
very long ago : "In any reasonable scheme 
for the commercial federation of the British 
Empire, India must occupy the chief place 
after the mother country. At this moment, 
among the constituent States of the Empire 
she is at once the largest producer of food 
and raw material and one of the largest 
consumers of manufactured products. And 
potentially, with her 300,000,000 of thrifty, 
industrious, and progressive workers, she is 
a commercial unit of greater importance in 
the world, whether for exports or for imports, 
than almost any other. ”t Evidently, the 
importance of India is not for her own sake 
but for the sake of the Empire. And she is 
destined for ever to remain a producer of food 
and raw materials and a buyer of manufac- 
tured products. It is thus clear that in spite 
of all^ his professed friendliness to India, it 
is the interests of England that he has really 
at heart. 

Sir Montagu Webb, one of the most 
successful European met chants in India, 
after describing the necessity for intelligently 
controlling the resources of India for Imperial 
ends, says in the concluding chapter of his 
interesting brochure : 

‘This being so^ our duty in India is plain. We 
must join our voices to those of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and ^uth Africa in pressing upon the 
people .of the United Kingdom the expediency of 
modifying their prmnt tariff so as to utilise effectively 
the many opportunities which the Empire now offers 
of strmgthening the position not only of Great 
oritaih itself, but of the British Dominions throughout 
the world."t 

This brings us to the political aspect of 

♦ Lord Crewe’s speech, 1914. 

t India and Imperial Preference, 

t India and ike Empire t p. 163. 


the question. Indians are often asked to 
consider preferential trade from the Imperial, 
rather than the local, standpoint. Sacrifice, 
say the advocates of such a policy, is the 
price of Empire. But whose Empire ? Within 
the British Empire five different varieties of 
political status are distinguishable. In the 
first category stands Great Britain, who not 
only governs herself, but rules the greater 
part of the empire. Then come the Self- 
governing Dominions which are practically 
independent of outside authority, so far as 
their internal affairs are concerned. The 
other Colonies come next which, though 
subject to Great Britain, possess representa- 
tive institutions. In the fourth class stand 
the dependencies and possessions which are 
in a state of complete subjection, and are 
autocratically governed. India stands as a 
class by herself. She is still a dependent 
country but has been promised full self- 
government. 

In addition to these differences in political 
status, there are differences of race and 
colour, which introduce further complexities 
into the situation. An Imperial angle of 
vision may come natural and easy to the 
people of Great Britain and the white inhabi- 
tants of the Dominions and Colonies, who 
feel pride in belonging to an Empire over 
which the sun never sets. But the subject 
races cannot feel anything but humiliation 
in thinking of an Empire which has deprived 
them of their freedom and exploited their 
resources for purposes other than their own. 
The British Empire is sometimes described as 
a Commonwealth of Nations. But it looks a 
misnomer to describe an aggregation of 
countries as a Commonwealth, three-fourths 
of which are treated merely as "Estates”, 
However striking the idea of an Imperial 
Zollverein may be to the imagination, it must 
remain an absurdity so long as the different 
countries remain separated, not merely by 
long distances, but by feelings and prejudices 
based on race, colour, and political status. 

So far as India is concerned, Imperial 
Preference is not a practical proposition at 
the present moment. The question rests 
largely on sentiment. But to appeal to 
Indian sentiment in the existing state of 
things in the country is to misread humiin 
nature. Some may even regard such an 
appeal as an attempt to add insult to injury. 
When the advocates of Imperial Preference 
point to the attitude of the Dominions, they 
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forget the essential difference between those 
countries and India. Preferential trade 
between Great Britain and the Dominions 
is an ^arrangement between friends’, a 
^negotiation between kinsmen’ by which both 
sides are to gain and neither to lose.*^ But 
it is quite different with India. Economically, 
India is still a field for exploitation by 
foreigners, and politically her status is still 
that of a dependency, while the Dominions 
enjoy full self-government both in the 

g olitical and the economic sphere. The 
dominions first began to think of giving 
preferences to Great Britain long after they 
had been conceded the right of full respon- 
sible government. Nobody dares nmv to 
question their right to grant, withdraw or 
vary of their own will and at their own 
pleasure, any preferences they like. It is 
true that fiscal autonomy has in theory been 
granted to India. Rut fiscal autonomy can 
only be real when it is associated with 
political freedom. 

The essence of a sacrifice is that it should 
be made in a willing manner. In order that 
a policy of Imperial Preference may lead to 
the greater solidarity of the component parts 
of the Empire, preferences should be given 
by each country of her own free will. But so 
long as India remains a subject country, any 
gifts made by her will be open to the suspi- 
cion that they are "forced gifts” like the 
‘‘benevolences*’ granted to. English Kings 
in the Middle Ages. And such suspicion is 
likely to intensify the discontent of which 
there is already far too much in the country. 
Besides, Imperial Preference forced on the 
people under present circumstances is likely 
to make them regard it as another device 
invented for the further exploitation of the 
country. It would, indeed, be extremely 

* Vide Carrey, British Colonial Poliiy, p, 251. 


AN EMBASSY FROM KING LOUIS 

O NCE upon a time in a strange land on 
the other side of the world, in an 
Oriental kingdom of visionary archi- 
tecture where statues of pure gold glowed 
in the shadow of the royal pagodas, 
where giant flowers of a thousand colours 
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unwise to take a step which is calculated to 
embitter feelings and stren^hen prejudices, 
and which may easily lead to disastrous 
consequences. 

The main principle which knits together 
the different parts of the Empire, said a 
British statesman the other day, is freedom. 
If this principle is applied to India, the result 
will be the same here as it has been in the 
Dominions. As soon as India attains full 
self-government, a community of interests 
will grow up between her and the other 
units of the federation, and there is no doubt 
that she will signify her attachment to the 
Commonwealth of Nations by agreeing to a 
policy of preferential trade relations. 

The question has now been discussed 
from the Indian and Imperial points of view. 
But a word must be said about its inter- 
national aspect. Preferential trade within 
the Empire would be benelicial to all parties 
so far as it would help to develop the 
resources of its component parts to the 
fullest extent and enable them to defend 
themselves against their enemies. But there 
is no reason why the British Empire should 
attempt to be absolutely selLsulhcient. 
Mutual dependence of all countries upon one 
another ought to be the goal. Whether in 
economics or in politics, the essential unity 
and the common good of mankind must be 
kept steadily in view. It is only as a partial 
league of nations that a large aggregation 
can be supported. The Kritannic Common- 
wealth of Free Nations, if properly constitut- 
ed, may be a step towards the federation of 
the world. But a strong self-sufficient Empire, 
conscious of its excess of economic strength 
and guided by selfish and narrow ideals, 
would be a danger to the freedom of 
weak nations and a menace to the peace of 
the world. 


XIV TO THE KING OF SIAM, 1685 

shone in the gardens like gigantic stars, 
where age-old gods crowned with jewelled 
tiaras smiled enigmatically in the warm 

obscurity of their ancient sanctuaries, there 
ruled an austere and fear-inspiring Prince. 
Surrounded by his fairy-like wives and 
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cotmtless servitors, this Prince withdrew 
himself from the profane gaze of his sub- 
jects and but once each year did he sufier 
himself to be seen, and then it was during 
a magnificent iSete, meticulously ceremonial 
when he appeared like an idol who seemed 
to carry in his grave eyes all the wisdom 
and mystery of the world. 

it was at least in this manner after the 
marvellous tales of several travellers from 
the Orient, that the court of Versailles 
pictured Phra Narai, this Eastern Prince, 
and his country of Siam, vague, distant, 
somewhere on the way to China. 

And this Prince styled himself the 
Master of the l arth, the Master of Life, 
the August, the Perfect, the Supreme 
Kuler with Sacred Feet, the Son of 
Heaven. 

At the same time in another corner of 
the world but a few leagues from I’aris, 
the heart of Europe, another ruler by 
Divine Right reigned in splendour and 
luxury at Versailles. There, surrounded 
by the pomp of a gorgeous court, a multi- 
tude of courtesans at his feet, poets, paint- 
ers, sculptors, historians, philosophers, all 
with no other care than to raise his glo- 
rious name to the heights of fame, amid 
his gold and jewels, his palaces and 1‘den- 
like gardens and his mistresses, also like 
an idol, lived this other Prince who called 
himself the Sun King. 

It was at least in this manner that, on 
the faith of a few foreigners, the King 
of Siam and his court imagined this all- 
powerful Occidental Seigneur, the Son of 
the Sun— there, far away in the land of 
the Franks. 

How were these two regal stars, burn- 
ing almost at opposite ends of the Earth, 
to know of each other ? How were the 
rays of their glory to shine upon each 
other ? 

The contact, the agent de liaison, so to 
speak, was supplied by the Peres dcs 
Missions Etrangeres. 

it was in 1658 that Monseigneur Pallu 
and Monseigneur de la Motte-l.»ambert 
founded the Congregation of Foreign 
Missions for the purpose of establishing 
a native-born clergy in China and in 
neighbouring countries. Such was the 


origin of this far-reaching work in the Par 
East, which during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and even the nineteenth centuiy 
made of each one of these humble servants 
of God— m/ssi dominicii-’-not only great 
messengers of the i aith, but in addition 
the unknown ambassadors of the Kings of 
France. 

they established themselves without 
difficulty in Siam during the year 1662. 
Siam bad always been, and it still cherishes 
this noble tradition, the most tolerant 
land in all the world. At this period, 
while in old and civilized Europe religions 
struggled passionately against each other 
( and in Prance it was the time of the 
missions bottecs, the dragonadea and the 
revocation of the Edict of .Nantes), Siam, 
living after the teachings of Buddha, 
founder of a most indulgent and most 
profound philosophy, gave to the world 
her example of tolerance. 

Skilfully the Catholic Fathers succeeded 
in interesting the King of Siam in their 
work. He generously accorded them a 
grant of land, permission of building a 
house and church and gave them the 
material with which to construct these 
buildings. 

In 1680, scarcely eighteen years after 
its establishment, the Mission had more 
than forty missionaries, three seminaries, 
four chapels, and for the edification and 
instruction of their converts had trans- 
lated into the Siamese tongue their 
catechism, prayers and numerous tracts 
on the existence of God and the mysteries 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 

When in 1680 the news of the signing 
of the Peace of Nimes in l(i78, which made 
Louis XIV the arbiter of Europe and 
marked the climax of his power, reached 
Siam, the French missionaries did not 
lose the occasion to inform the King and 
liis court So well did they accomplish 
this self-imposed task that they persuaded 
the King that it would be to his interest 
to enter into relations with this all-power- 
ful Prince of the West. Thus it was th^t 
from 1680 to 1685 two atnbassadoridl 
missions laden with presents for the 
King of France— elephants, tigers, rhino- 
ceroses and precious woods— left Siam for 
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A Siamese Ambassadorial Mission OlTcring Presents to Louis XIV of Prance. 


the French capital. The first expedition 
was shipwrecked and nothing more was 
heard of it. The second, however, succeed* 
ed in reaching Versailles. 

Louis XIV received the mission very 
cordially. In the various conversations 
which they had with the French ministers 
the Siamese ambassadors, who had been 
prepared in advance by the Jesuit priests 
and who had learned their lesson well, 
announced that the King, their Koyal 
Master, had for a long time protected 
the Christians, that moreover he was 
not indisposed to accept Christianity for 
himself and that finally, if the King of 
France would propose through the inter- 
mediary of his own ambassadors that 
the King of Siam embrace the Christian 
faith, he would undoubtedly do so. 

The zealous missionaries had exagge- 
rated a bit, to be sure. 

There was, however, a political reason 
of which the Siamese ministers had said 
nothing, but which surely had greatly 
influenced the determination of their 
Kng. The Dutch, already established 
in Java, were casting covetous eyes on 
the island of Malacca. This fact was 
not ignored by the government of Siam, 
which realised the advantage of an 
alliance with the King of France, who 


had just succeeded in conquering all the 
peoples of I'.urope, particularly the 
Dutch. 

Whatever were the reasons given by 
the Sijmese envoys, guided by their 
advisor and interpreter, the Tere Le 
Vacher, who had accompanied them from 
Siam, they had the desired effect. 

Louis XIV, touched by the initiative 
taken by the King of Siam, convinced 
that it was not impossible to bring the 
Eastern Potentate into the fold of the 
Church if invited by a royal embassy and 
desirous, too, very likely at the instigation 
of Colbert, to obtain a foothold in this 
empire in order to develop the commerce 
of the Compagnie dcs Indes, decided that 
an imposing mission should be sent to 
carry his greeting to his distant friend. 

Such was the origin of our embassy. 

1he leader of the mission was the 
Chevalier de Chaumont, a naval captain. 
He chose as his lieutenant Monsieur de 
Forbin, the son of a provincial gentleman, 
and for whom there was awaiting a 
brilliant career in the royal French navy. 

In addition to these two men, complet- 
ing the number of important personages 
in the embassy, the ship which set sail 
for Siam carried two churchmen. Of these 
one represented one of the most extraordi- 
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nary figure! of the seventeenth century, a 
century in which phenomenal figures were 
not at all rare, the Abbe de Choisy. The 
other churchman was the Pere Tachard. 

At the side of Guy Tachard, an irre- 
proachable priest and at the same time 
an honest and fastidious narrator, the 
character of the Abb6 de Choisy presents 
itself in strong relief. His strange person- 
ality was well known, almost celebrated. 
Before becoming— who knows by what 
intrigue at court— at the age of forty one, 
coadjutor,— a title which had been created 
expressly for him— coadjutor to the 
French Ambassador to Siam, Francois 
Timoleon de Choisy had lead the most 
gallant and the most bizarre existence 
one could imagine. In spite of the fact 
that he wore the cloth and that he had 
been chosen conclavist by the Cardinal 
de Bouillon at the time of the election of 
Pope Innocent XI, he represented exactly 
the type of libertine, gambler and d^battchS 
that propagated itself during the reign 
of Louis XIV and his immediate 
successors. 

He bad, among others, the extrava- 
gant whim of disguising himself as a 
woman. Not content with this he went 
to extremes in luxurious dress and feminine 
coquetry. As such he appeared . under 
the name of the Countess of Barres in 
his small hotel in the Faubourg Saint 
Marceau, and even assisted in the offices 
of the church dressed in silken robes and 
covered with jewels. Me nevertheless 
aroused the admiration of the parish 
priest and edified the most devout 
parishioners of the Church in the quarter 
of Saint M^dard. 

This gallant Abb^, this effeminate 
churchman, who even during the long 
sea voyage carried with him a complete 
feminine wardrobe, a stock of paints, 
powders and perfumes, and who rouged 
his Kps, wore beauty spots on his cheeks 
and rings on each of bis tapering fingers, 
supported bravely the rude fatigues and 
the thousand and one inconveniences and 
dangers of a long journey in a small and 
uncomfortable vessel. 

Thus powdered, perfumed and mani- 
<^tcd we can picture the Abbi de Choisy, 


coadjutor to the Ambassador of His 
Majesty Louis XLV, braving the fog and 
spray on the slippery deck, supporting 
himself by leaning against the ship’s 
cordage, following with his eye the uncer- 
tain flight of some bird far above the 
rolling sea and devoutly calling forth an 
image of the placid and sanctifying flight 
of the white dove of the Holy Spirit. 

^ It was the third of March, 1685, at 
eight o’clock in the morning that the 
*'Oiseau”, ship of war of His Majesty the 
King carrying forty-six pieces of cannon, 
set sail with flags and banners flying. 
Monsieur de Yaudricourt, a naval 
captain, commanded the ship. The Che- 
valier de Cbaumont installed himself 
therein in his capacity as chief of the 
expedition. The **Oiseaa” was accom- 
panied by the frigate “Maligne”, armed 
with twenty-four cannons, commanded 
by Lieutenant de Joyeux and peopled by 
a numerous party of lieutenants, ensigns, 
and under-officers all full of youth and 
eager to see and learn. The idea of 
serving the King under such adventurous 
conditions had fired their enthusiasm and 
imagination. A scientific mission com- 
posed of six Jesuit Fathers, mathemati- 
cians and astronomers joined the diplo- 
matic mission and brought with it charts 
of the satellites of Jupiter with which 
they were to determine their position at 
sea, several large telescopes, three large 
clocks with second hands, and equinoctial 
quadrant, mirrors, microscopes, baro- 
meters, thermometers, and finally a large 
collection of books lent by the Koyal 
Library. 

They sailed on March 3, and near the 
end of September the coast of Siam was 
in view. 

One after another they experienced 
storms and tornados accompanied by the 
sinister cracking of the mast in the jagged 
lightning, the straining of the ship which 
at times seemed ready to go to pieces, 
months of warm torrential rains which 
seemed to drown even the horizon, and 
still more frightful weeks without a breath 
of wind. When off the island of St. Helena 
they calmly discussed the question of 
going on to Brazil to find west winds. 
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Later they talked seriously of going to 
Ceylon and there passing the winter. 

Happy epoch when a year counted for 
so little. What shall we say of our impa- 
tience of today when a small accident to 
engine or propellor retards our entry 
into the nearest port by a dozen 
hours ? 

The Ambassador, reluctant to lose a 
year in his mission caused masses to be 
said in honor of the * irgin andprased 
her to intercede for better weather. The 
sailors from St. Malo promised, if the 
winds turned favorably, to make a 
pilgrimage on their return to the church of 
their patron Saiat Sauveur, barefooted 
and en chemise. 

What was done aboard ship to while 
away the time on this interminable 
voyage ? The Ambassador himself and 
his assistants made note almost every day 
of their impressions and of all that happen- 
ed. We have to thank this agreeable 
custom for a number of journals of the 
long voyage written in a rather cold and 
monotonous style. 

Then there was the sermon at least 
every Sunday and sometimes more often. 
The Jesuit Fathers were orators, their 
seal was great and their congregation 
was made up of devout and eager listen- 
efi. There was not one among the latter 


who did not ho|)e that some day the 
gates of paradise would open to receive 
him. Under these conditions how could 
the sermons be other than good? 

“The Fore Yachet,” notes deliciously 
the Abbe de Choisy, “is a bit long. But 
after seeing and hearing him, one feels 
certain that he believes all he says— what 
an advantage for a preacher to be 
thought sincere. “ 

For their distraction there were days 
of fishing, games of chess, witty conversa- 
tion, the study of astronomy and of 
Portuguese, which at that time was the 
current foreign tongue in the Extreme 
Dricnt, as English is today. The time 
passed,— one night there was an eclipse 
of the moon, another day there was 
the crossing of the Equator, the event 
accompanied by the traditional festivities. 
Often at the beginning of the voyage the 
sailors and soldiers, of whom the oldest 
was not more than thirty, sung the folk- 
songs of Provence or Brittany, or perhaps 
they chanted religous hymns which sprung 
from their young and powerful throats 
like spontaneous improvisations. And 
then they danced to the music of their 
folksongs or to a violin (there was but 
one aboard)— danced light-heartedly 
that frank Gallic gaiety which is the birth- 
right of every FrcnchmUQt Trulyi 
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needed an ample supply of gaiety for this 
long voyage. 

It is difficult today to imagine the com- 
fort, or, better, the lack of comf6rt on those 
vessels of His Majesty the Kin^. Picture, 
if you can, minutely small cabins, pallets 
of straw to serve as beds, water exceed- 
ingly rare and consequently parsimonious- 
ly distributed, baths a myth, the common 
room overheated, badly aired, without 
pankhas or ventilators, poorly lighted 
candles and smoky oil lamps. Near this 
common room was the steerai;e tilled with 
chickens, sheep, pigs and cows brought 
along for the needs of the voyage and 
adding to the congestion of the human 
beings, a filthy steerage which gave off a 
mixed odor of cooking, refuse, smoke and 
salt water, which dominated all the odor 
of human perspiration. 

And what of the pleasures of the table ? 
The first days were not bad— but the 
sheep died, the cattle grew thin, the cows 
gave no more milk. There remained the 
chickens which miraculously continued 
to lay. The eggs were a great consola- 
tion. The menus soon never varied from 
salt haddock ; dried herring, anchovies, 
salted codfish, rancid oil, yellow water 
and hard, dry biscuits— a monotonous 
diet which soon caused their stomachs 
to revolt. 

We can understand the cry of joy that 
w«:nt up when they sighted land after 
such months of fasting. The Cape I Java ! 
Vegetation and green things to eat ! 
“ Tomorrow we shall eat salad” cries the 
Abbd in view of the Cape of Good Hope. 
“Salad, 1 do not care for anything else.” 
It is not astonishing that this long regime 
brought on enteritis, typhoid and all the 
maladies to which a group of humans, 
poorly housed and poorly fed, is subject. 
They had during the voyage but two 
opportunities to replenish their supplies 
of water and food ; eight days at the 
Cape of Good Hope at the little Dutch 
trading port, bought in 1651 from the 
Hottentots for a small quantity of 
tobacco and spirits, and eight days at 
Hatavia where they were politely received 
hy the opulent Dutch governor. For the 
Dutch, successors to the Portuguese, 


possessed at that time the Cape, Ceylon 
and Singapur, capital points in the mari- 
time world, ”shining like warning lights 
on these derelicts of the universe which 
are the continents,” and before which the 
English frigate was to come in its turn 
and anchor itself definitively. 

When they arrived at Java almost all 
the crew were ill. Nearly a hundred men 
were unable to leave their beds. The 
greater part were attacked by a malady, 
the terror of the navigators of olden 
times, but which to-day has almost dis- 
appeared from the list of evils, still too 
long, which threatens mankind, the scurvy. 
There is at first a general weakness, then 
a painful swelling of the gums, followed 
by pains in the bones and muscles, then 
ulcers and finally nasal, pulmonary or 
intestinal hcemmorrhage. This horrible 
disease caused the death of many of brave 
young sailors and soldiers of France. 

At last the twenty-sixth of September, 
1685, the ”Oiseau” and the “Maligne” 
entered the yellow waters of the Menam. 
They were obliged, nevertheless, to wait 
fifteen days at the bar in order to arrange 
the details of the remainder of the trip up 
the river to the royal city. P'rom place to 
place along the river the Siamese built 
houses of bamboo lined with richly colored 
cloths, Persian carpets and Chinese silks, 
to serve as rest stations for their visitors. 
It was also necessary to wait until the 
Buddhist priests had consulted the stars 
and discovered the most propitious of all 
the propitious days for the feet of His 
Excellency, the Ambassador, to touch the 
soil of Siam. This day was the ninth of 
October and it required another week to 
ascend the river by rowboat to the. 
Siamese capital which was then Ayuthia. 

However insensible were the Ambas- 
sador and his suite to the beauties of na-. 
ture, they could not refrain from admiring 
the charming spectacle which displayed 
itself before their eyes— green banks oE 
mangroves, cocoanut^ and palm trees 
spreading out their foliage to the heat of 
the day “in a happy ecstasy”. Scattered 
edong the rivemwere little villages with 
picturesque little houses built on piles 
which with their pointed roofs and laige, 
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tumed-tip eaves looked like the tents of 
Oriental nomads ; and Heets of over- 
peopled little boats clustered along the 
shores. 

The multicoloured pagodas, brilliant 
spots in the sombre verdure, glowing with 
rich porcelain work and coloured glass, 
hid their quiet divinities under their cover- 
ing of gold,' and thousands of priests in 
beautiful saflron togas interrupted in their 
siestas or their prayers, having overcome 
their torpor, came to the bank of the 
river to watch the impressive cortege pass 
on its way to the capital. 

The fourteenth of October the embassy 
stopped at the outskirts of the royal 
city whose gates it could not enter 
until—accordiug to the Siamese custom— 
the day of the audience. M. de Chaumont 
installed himself in a luxuriously furnished 
house prepared in his honor and there 
awaited the final preparations for his 
entry into the city. 

Hardly had they arrived when M. 
Constance came to present bis homage 
and the greetings of the King. In pre- 
senting this personage whose life was 
made of the strangest of adventures, L 
find myself extremely perplexed. 1 have 
put my fingers to the very difficult 
task of writing history. Does one ever 
know how things happen ? The embar- 
rassment increases with the abundance 
of documents. 

Thus, if we can believe the Abbe 
dc Choisy, Pere Tachard and the Pere 
d’Orleans, M. Constance was a man par 
excellence, liberal, just, honest, a faithful 
servant of his master the King, a good 
husband and profoundly religious. On 
the contrary M. de Forbin, ill-tempered 
as we know, but circumspect, describes 
M. Constance* as hypocritical, jealous, 
dishonest, and even goes so far as to 
accuse him of attempted murder by 
poison. The truth probably is that he 
merits neither this excess of honor nor 
this extreme indignity. 

A keen intelligence, a courageously 
tempered spirit, a mind capable of large 
ideas, these qualities oSsK^ured perhaps 
by an unlimited ambition, an exagger- 
ated desire for riches and power and 


a jealousy which sprang from the least 
important things made him hard, cruel, 
unrelenting and perhaps unfaithful. What- 
ever his character, Constantin Phaul- 
kon or Kalcone, known by the name 
of M. Constance, was bom at Cepha- 
lonie in Greece, according to the P6re 
d’Orleans, of an old and noble family. 
According to M. de Forbin, his father 
was a caf^-keeper. At the age of ten 
he left his family and engaged 
himself as ship-boy aboard an English 
boat and went to England. At fifteen 
he entered the service of the India 
Company. This brought him to Siam 
where he bought a ship, became an 
outfitter and began trading with the 
neighboring countries. 

Pie was on the way to fortune when 
a shipwreck left him stranded on the 
coast of Malabar, almost naked but in 
possession of a sack containing two 
thousand ecus. Tired and worn out he 
fell asleep on the beach and dreamt 
that a prince came to him and ordered 
him to return to Siam. The next morn- 
ing he saw a man come running towards 
him. lie was another survivor of a 
shipwreck. At his first words Phaulkon 
recognised him as a Siamese, lie found 
that he was an ambassador whom the 
King had sent to Persia and whose 
ship had been wrecked on his way back 
to Siam. 

Constantin Phaulkon employed his 
two thousand 'ecus in buying a small 
ship, provisions and clothes for him- 
self and his companion. Thus equip- 
ped they returned to Siam. His kind- 
ness was not forgotten. Presented to 
the King by the poor ambassador he 
had saved, he lost no opportunity to 
gain the favour of the Sovereign. From 
this time till his death he remained 
the royal favourite and had g^at in- 
fluence over the King. His idea as 
well as that of the Jesuit priest was 
to Catholicize the Buddhist kingdom 
and bring about an alliance with France. 

Reaching the height of fortune and 
wealth he was the victim of an intrigue 
which ended his career. Mandarins jea- 
lous of his power, Buddhist priests dis- 
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turbed bj tbe. progress of ChristianUj 
in tbe coontty and certain patriots 
who were dissatisfied bj the installation 
of French troops in the Siamese capital, 
were responsible for the plot. Arrested 
and imprisoned he died conrageonsly 
nt the age of forty-one, massacred by his 
captors. 

rhc ruler he served during his brief 
existence is known in history as Phra 
Narai or Phra-Chao Champuck. He 
ruled more than thirty years and was 
one of the greatest of the Siamese 
Kings. Open-minded, eager to educate 
himself, occupying himself personally 
with all the affairs of his kingdom, he 
tried to keep peace among his smaller 
states ( often by force ) and to develop 
political and commercial relations between 
Siam and the countries of Asia and 
Europe. 

Somewhat severe even for the customs 
of the times ( he caused the tongues 
of liars to be pulled out by the roots 
and sewed up the mouths of gossiping 
women ) he nevertheless knew how to 
recompense his loyal servants. This tyrant 
could, when the occasion called, even 
be good natured as the following anec- 
dote shows. 

A Buddhist priest had taken the 
liberty of boldly telling the King that 
his subjects were complaining and were 
angered by the severity of his punish- 
ments. The King gracefully recieved this 
charitable remonstrance and some days 
later sent to the priest one of the large, 
ugly monkeys which the Siamese hold 
in terror, with the commandment that 
the priest feed the animal and allow 
it to do whatever it chose in his house, 
until further orders. The priest had to 
receive the monkey with respect, but 
scarcely had the beast entered the house 
when he began his ravages, breaking a 
great number of rich porcelains, tearing 
the most beautiful rugs and biting and 
striking the inmates of the house. He 
did so much and did it so well that 
the poor priest unable to ^ stand it any 
longer went humbly to pray the King 
to take away his unpleasant guest. 
* he King replied smilingly to his plea : 


“What ! Do you tell me that three 
or four days you cannot suffer the un- 
pleasantness of a monkey, and you 
expect me to suffer all my life the in- 
solence of many of my subjects, a 
thousand times more unbearable than 
the most malicious monkey ? Be off,” 
he added. “If I know well enough how 
to punish the bad, learn now that L 
kpow better how to reward the good.” 

Having thus made the acquaintance 
of this Louis XIV of Siam, let us now 
return to our embassy. Since the first 
meeting between M. dc Chaumont and 
M. Constance much time had been given 
to consideration of the details of the 
reception and the royal audience. 
It was at the time when questions 



A Portion of the Hall of Audience in the Palace of 
the King of Siam. 

of ceremony and precedence brought about 
frequent conflicts between European 
states. There was great controversy 
between M. Constance and M. de Chau- 
mont concerning the manner in which 
the letter from the King of Prance 
should be delivered to the King of Siam 
and the attitude which the Ambassador’s 
following of young gentlemen should 
observe in the presence of the King. ^ 

M. de Chaumont insisted on^delivering 
the letter in person directly to the King, 
but this pretension was not to be 
admitted by the usages of Siamese court. 
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It was fordiddeo to approach so near 
the Sovereign : the King of Siam was 
obliged by custom to place himself far 
above all who appeared before him. For 
this reason he never received ambas- 
sadors except from a high window which 
opened over the reception hall. I'o reach 
the hand of the King it would have 
been necessary to raise a small ladder 
or stairway of several steps. At last, 
after much argument, it was decided 
that on the day of the audience the 
letter would be placed in a cup of gold 
at the end of a long golden handle by 
means of which the Ambassador himself 
could raise the letter to the window of 
the King. 

Then followed a discussion of the 
manner in which the Ambassador’s 
gentlemen should carry themselves during 
the reception. M. de Chaumont demanded 
that they be allowed to enter the audience 
room at the same time he made his en- 
trance, and that they be allowed to bow in 
the French fashion instead of prostrating 
themselves before the King as did the 
Siamese.* They concluded by deciding 
< that the attendants should remain neither 
Standing nor prostrate, but should be 
Heated on a rug in such a manner that 


the soles of their shoes would not be 
exposed, this being considered in ^iam 
as the basest impoliteness and almost 
a grave injury. 

All the dillicullies being finally settled 
the date of the audience was fixed for the 
eighteenth of October, the royal astrolo- 
gers having given their assurance that 
it would be a good day. In the morning 
the Ambassador himself placed the King’s 
letter in a box of gold, the box in a golden 
cup on e golden saucer bearing a long 
handle. Two high court functionaries, 
dukes and peers of the realm, followed by 
forty mandarins, came to seek the 
Ambassador and prostrate themselves 
before the letter, because the letter 
represented the person of liis Most Chris- 
tian Majesty, the King of France, more 
than did the Ambassador. M. de Chau- 
mont having lifted the cup as a priest 
lifts a ciborium, passed it to the Abbe de 
Choisy who, following the Ambassador 
on the left, descended to the river at a 
solemn pace. The letter was placed in 
one of the royal sampans on an elevated 
altar. M. de Chaumont, alone, followed 
in another boat, then the Abb^ de Choisy. 
On either side of these sumptuous royal 
barges were smaller boats to serve as 
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The Procession of Simnans Bearing the French Ambassadorial Mission in its Way to the Siamese Capital. 


guards of honour. They bore ofiTicers 
of the King clad in their richest cos- 
tumes. Then came the members of the 
embassy, ship’s officers and a hundred 
sampans belonging to the Siamese manda- 
rins. The cortege was completed by 
delegations from forty nations— English, 
Dutch, Portuguese, Chinese, Javanese, 
etc. 'I'he banks of the river were covered 
by an immense crowd which prostrated 
itself wherever the sampan bearing the 
royal letter appeared in sight. 

On landing M. de Ch^aumont placed 
the letter on a great three-storied trium- 
phal car. He placed himself in a 
richly decorated sedan chair carried by 
ten porters. He was followed by the 
Abbfi seated in a similar chair borne 
by eight men. “I had never witnessed a 
ceremony equal to this,” he wrote to one 
of his friends. thought I had become 
a Pope,” In the rear on horseback came 
the gentlemen of the embassy and the 
French officers. 

Before the outer door of the palace 
M. de Chaumont descended from his 
chair, took the letter from the car and 
gave it to the Abb^ de Choisy. Thus 
c*itered the labyrinth of the palace. 
They passed into a primary court between 
lines of kneeling soldiers holding golden 


shields, then into a second court surround- 
ed by three hundred cavaliers on richly 
caparisoned horses and a hundred 
elephants in war equipment. In the center 
of the third court M. de Chaumont and 
the Abb6 de Choisy were saluted by the 
sacred white elephant surrounded by his 
civil and military attendants and four 
mandarins charged with the duty of 
fanning the beast and keeping away the 
flies. The clefiliant was protected from 
the sun by an enormous parasol. With 
his trunk he rendered his salute to the 
Frenchmen as they passed through the 
court. They passed two more courts 
crowded with officers and mandarins and 
then the cort^ige entered the holiest of 
holy spots, the Throne Room. With the 
exception of the Ambassador and the 
A bb6 each member of the procession took 
the place reserved for him facing the 
throne. Suddenly trumpet blasts, the 
wailing of flutes, the piping of fifes and 
rolling of drums announced that the King 
was about to appear. Immediately the 
French gentlemen began the uncomfort- 
able task of concealing their feet while 
the Siamese mandarins, according to 
custom, prostrated themselves on knees 
and elbows. The tops of the high pointed 
hats of the mandarins caressed the 
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The King of Siam Riding on His While Elephant. 

buttocks of the row of dignitaries in front 
evoking irresistibly the droll picture of 
the pursuit of the apothecaries in the 
‘*Maladie Imaginaire”. This caused the 
French, who evidently had little respect 
for the Siamese custom, to laugh. Five 
more rolls of the drums with a certain 
interval between them. At the sixth—by 
this time the Frenchmen had ceased 
smiling— the King appeared at the 
window pulling aside a cloth of gold 
which exposed His Highness to the view 
of the court. He wore a richly jewelled 
tiara and a robe of embroidered flame- 
colored silk threaded with gold. Around 
his body he wore a rich sash and a belt 
of emeralds from which was suspended a 
poniard. His wrists and fingers sparkled 
with diamonds. 

The Ambassador followed by the 
Abb^ de Choisy entered the audience 
room and made a profound reverence 
a la Francaise before the King. I'hc 
Abb^ remained standing, because he bore 
the precious letter. Reaching the center 
of the hall he made another bow, then 


attaining the foot of the throne he 
placed himself before the chair which 
had^ been prepared for him, bowed 
again and began his harangue. 

“ 1 he King, my Master, this wise and 
enlightened Prince, as the most sincere of 
your friends and through the interest he 
already manifests in your true glory, con- 
jures you. Sire, to consider that this 
supreme majesty with which you are 
invested on earth can come only from 
the true God, all powerful, eternal and 
infinite, the God recognized by the 
Christians, by whose grace alone Kings 
reign and who controls the fortunes of all 
peoples. The most agreeable tidings I can 
bear to the 'I'ruth, instruct yourself in the 
Christian religion, which, Sire, will crown 
you with glory since by this means 
Your M"ajesty is assured of eternal hap- 
piness in Heaven.** 

The speech terminated, he removed his 
hat, solemnly took the cup of gold 
which bore the letter of Louis XIV and 
advanced towards the throne to give 
it to Chao Narai. Then there occurred a 
grave incident in the ceremony. The King 
not wishing to lower his throne or allow 
an elevated approach to be constructed, 
M. de Chaumont was obliged to lift his 
arm to deliver the letter in spite of the 
long handle of gold which had been 
provided. At the moment of thye presenta- 
tion the Ambassador of France suddenly 
thought he was acting beneath the dignity 
of a representative of the most powerful 
king in the world. He proffered the letter 
without lifting his elbow, as though the 
Siamese ruler were at his own height 
instead of above him. M. Constance, 
who was behind the Ambassador, observ- 
ed the impasse and in a cold perspira- 
tion cried out, “Higher, higher, lift it up.” 
The situation was critical. But Chao 
Narai, after some hesitation, gracefully 
leaned out of the window and smilingly 
took the letter. Then he raised the pre- 
cious parchment to a level with his 
forehead, thereby rendering the highest 
possible honour to the royal communica- 
tion, Then with a kindly smile he thanked 
the Ambassador for the honour which 
His Most Christian Majesty had conferred 
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upon him, promised to reply to the letter 
by a special embassy, added that be had 
no greater desire than to bring about and 
cultivate eternal peace and friendship 
with the King of t-rance. Finally he 
asked about the health of the King and 
the royal household and requested news 
of war and peace in the world. 

Following the presentation the Abb6 
de Choisy, who was awaiting the moment, 
made his .reverence. The King spoke 
again thanking the French representative 
for the gifts they brought from across the 
sea and then was silent. 

Trumpets and drums sounded again. 
The King quickly pulled back his curtain 
of gold and disappeared. The audience 
was over. 

The French embassy remained in the 
Siamese capital about three weeks longer 
and then with the court moved to Lorevo 
or Lopburi, a few leagues to the north, 
'this place was the King's country home. 
Here he passed seven or eight months of 
each year more quietly and more freely 
than in the capital. The embassy was 
lavishly entertained. There were recep- 
tions, banquets, fireworks, Javanese 
ballets, Siamese comedies and dramas and 
Chinese farces in profusion. The French- 
men witnessed combats between tigers, 
took part in numerous elephant hunts--a 
thing which certainly was unknown in 
tne parks of Versailles— and finally they 
were permitted to visit the Thousand 
Pagodas with their bejewelled gods of 
gold, and the palace filled with the 
treasure of Golconda, rare productions 
of the goldsmith’s art, precious stones, 
Chinese porcelains and the rarest of 
jades. They experienced, too, the indes- 
cribable charm of beating on the Klongs, 
pictured by the Abbd de Choisy as long 
paths or avenues of water which lost 
themselves in the distance under green 
trees full of singing birds. 

“One enters a house,” writes the Abbd, 
“expecting to find only uncouth peasants. 
Instead one finds cleanliness itself, floors 
of matting, Japanese chests and screens. 
You are scarcely inside when you arc 
SMted by a swarm of children and are 
smilingly offered tea in porcelain cups.” 


This tableau so .charmingly painted 
more than two hundred years ago has not 
faded. There exist today the same klongs, 
the same verdure, the same sunny sky and 
the same hospitable and smiling people. 

As the time passed M. de Chaumont in 
the midst of pleasures and festivities did 
not forget the object of his voyage, the 
conversion of the King. The matter be- 
came pressing when he learned that a 
Persian mission had disembarked at the 
capital with the object of converting His 
Siamese Majesty to Mohammedanism. 

The King fearing complications and the 
friction which was almost sure to arise 
between the two ambassadors whom he 
thought entirely too solicitous of the 
welfare of his soul, requested the represen- 
tative of the King of Kings to postpone 
his arrival until after the departure of the 
representative of the Sun-King. In truth 
the last weeks of the French embassy’s 
sojourn in Siam had arrived. Every 
member of the mission had been showered 
with presents and the holds of the“Oiseau” 
and the ’’Maligne” could hardly accommo- 
date all the gifts which the King of Siam 
was sending to Louis XIV, the Queen and 
the princes of royal blood. M. de Chau- 
mont was charged to take back to the 
youthful dukes of Burgundy and Anjou 
two young elephants as toys. 

The matter of the conversion of the 
King remained in susf^nse. There was 
however no doubt of its outcome when 
M. de Chaumont read the communication 
which the King had asked M. Constance 
to deliver to the Ambassador. 

FhraiNarai expressed his regret that 
the King of France should propose so 
diflicult a thing as the changing of a 
religion received and followed in all the 
Kingdom without interruption for two 
thousand two hundred and twenty-nine 
years and added : 

“I am astonished, moreover, that my 
good friend the King of France should 
interest himself so much in an affair which 
concerns God, an affair in which God 
Himself, it seems to me, takes no interest 
whatsoever and which He has left entirdy 
to our discretion. For this true God who 
created Heaven and Earth and all Ihe 
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creatures therein, and to whom He gave 
such diverse natures, would He not, bad 
He desired^ in giving like bodies and souls 
to mankind, have inspired them with the 
same sentiments for the religion which 
should be followed, and for the cult 
which was the most pleasing to Him, 
and would He not have created all 
nations to live by the same law ? On 
the contrary, are we not obliged to 
believe that the true God takes pleasure 
in being honoured by diverse cults and 
ceremonies and in being glorified by an 
enormous number of creatures each one 
praising Him iu his own manner ? Is this 



Three Siamese Ambassadors at the French Court. 

beauty and this variety which we admire 
in the natural order less admirable in 
^e spiritual order, or less worthy of the 
wisdom, of God ?” 

At any rate the King refused to allow 
himself to be converted to the Catholic 
faith and the Abb^ de Choisy was obliged 
to give up his cherished hope of making 
himself the head of a religious establish- 
ment in the court of Siam and to re- 
luctantly renounce the pleasure he antici- 


pated in leading the followers of Buddha 
to the baptismal fonts of his faith. 

Whatever were its results M. de 
Chaumont could be justly proud of his 
mission, both from the point of view of 
the Church and the French State. , 

Primarily, he brought back to Europe 
an important Siamese embassy composed 
of three ambassadors, twelve mandarins 
and a number of young Siamese who 
were to be educated in France. Louis 
XIV sent a mission of twelve mathe- 
maticians who were to organise two 
observatories in Siam. A treaty in due 
form accorded to the French missionaries, 
in the name of ihe King of Siam, per- 
mission to live, preach and teach any- 
where in the kingdom and exempted 
Catholics from certain duties and taxes. 
A project for a treaty of commerce was 
signed, by which the Compagnie des Indes 
obtained important privileges and vast 
concessions of land. M. de Forbin, some- 
what against his will, for he would 
grumble in spite of everything, was to 
remain in Siam with the title of Fhra 
Sahdi Tougk ram— Grand Admiral and 
General of the armies of the King. lie 
was specially charged with the task of 
completing the fortifications of the 
kingdom. 

Finally, and this was undoubtedly the 
most important result of the mission, the 
Siamese ambassadors brought French 
troops and engineers to their native 
country. In 1C87 a French fleet of five 
ships brought to Siam two regiments 
of soldiers commanded by Field Marshal 
Desfarges. A part of these troops was 
garrisoned at Bangkok and the rest at 
Mergui on the Gulf of Bengal, almost 
directly opposite Pondicherry. Thus the 
keys of the realm were confided to French 
hands. 

This was the beginning of a vast 
political and economic plan affecting the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula which Napoleon 
III was to develop two hundred years 
later. 

After having accomplished this remark- 
able task which gave every indication 
of . being a lasting work— for at this 
moment no one dreamed that two years 
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later a revolution at court would destroy 
the results of his eflbrt and break the 
alliance which he had made between Louis 
XIV and Phra Narai— M. de Chevalier 
de Chaumont on his return to France 
had a right to be happy and proud of 
the success of his delicate mission and of 


having worthily served his King and 
his country. 

Translation of a French Paper Read 
at the Association Dcs Amis de P Orient j 
Musce GnimcL By Courtesy ol Mon, 
BorseuXf AssL Secretary. 


EDITORS DECLARE THEIR CODE 


Missouri State Press Association 
I has given form to its code of ethics. 

'J'his is the first definite “code” to be 
formulated by any state association of 
newspaper men. In it are embodied the aims 
and ethics of the profes The code in 
part follows ; 

Preamhle. 

In America, wliere the ‘jtabilily of the (lovcrnment 
rests u|K)n the approval (jf tlie people, it is essential 
that newspapers, the medium throujfh which the 
j)fople draw their information, be developed to a hi^h 
point jf elliciency, stability, impartiality and integrity. 
The future of the republic depends on the main- 
tenance of a high standard among Journalists, Such 
a standard cannot be maintained unless the motives 
and conduct of the members of our profession are 
such as merit approval and confidence. 

The profession of journalism is entitled to stand 
side by side with the other learned professions and 
is, far more than any other, interwoven with the lines 
of public service. The journalist cannot consider his 
profession rightly unless he recognises his obligation 
to the public. A newspaper does not belong solely 
to its owner and is not fulfilling its highest functions 
if devoted selfishly. Therefore, the Missouri Press 
Association presents the following principles as a 
general guide, not a set form of rules, for the practice 
of journalism : 

Editoriai.. 

We declare ns a fundamental principle that Truth 
l^thc Ijasis of all correct Journalism. To go beyond 
Ine truth, either in headline or text, is subversive of 
good Journalism. To suppress the truth, when it 
fiith*^^^^ ^t“lt>ngs to the public, is a betrayal of public 

Editorial comment ^.liould always be fair and just 
^ controlled by business or political experiences, 

A othing should be printed editorially which the writer 
wi i not readily acknowledge as his own in public, 
j of news, or comment for business consi- 

worthy of a newspaper. The news 
* n .“'^cfod, Written and interpreted wholly 
tiser^V^ in the interest of the public. Adver- 

s have no claims on newspaper favor except in 


their capacity as readers and as members of the 
community. 

No person wlio controls the p(»licy of newspaper 
should at the same time hold ollice or h.ave aHiliations 
the duties of which conflict with the public service 
that his newspaper should render. 

Advertising. 

It is not good ethics nor good business to accept 
advertisements that arc dishonest, deceptive or mis- 
leading. Concerns or individuals wlio want to use 
our columns to sell questionable stocks or anything 
else w’hich promises great returns for small investment 
should .always be investigated. Our readers should 
|j(* protected from advertising sharks. Rates should 
be fixed at a figure wliich will yield a profit and 
never cut, Tlie reader deserves a square deal and 
the advertiser the same kind of treatment. 

Advertising disguised as news or editorial should 
not be accepted. Political advertising especially 
should show .at a glance that it is advertising. It is 
just as bad to Ije bribed by the promise of political 
patronage as to be bribed by politiccal cash. 

To tear down a competitor in order to build up 
one-self is not good business, nor is it ethical. News- 
paper controversies .'^hould never enter newspaper 
columns. Good business demands the same treat- 
ment to a competitor that one would tike for a com- 
petitor to give to himself. Create new business rather 
than try to take away that of another. 

Advertising should never be dem.inded from a 
customer simply because ho has given it to another 
paper Merit, product and service sliould be the 
standard. 

Si B.SCRieTION. 

The claiming of more subscribers than actu.nlly on 
the paid list in order to secure larger advertising prices 
is obtaining money under false pretences. The adver- 
tiser is entitled to know just what he is getting for 
his money, jii^^t what the newspaper is selling to him. 
Subscription lists made up ;it nominal prices or secured 
hy means’ of premiums or contests are to be strictly 
avoided. 

Summary. 

In every line of journalistic endeavour we recognise 
and proclaim our obligation to tfie public, otir duty to 
regard always the truth, to deal justly and walk 
humbly before tlie gospel of unselfish service. 

A. P, SoM. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

[ This soction is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly 
erroneous views, misroprosentations, etc., in the original contributions and editorials pub> 
lished in this Review nr in other papers criticising it. As various opinions may reasonably 
bo held on the same subject, this Section is not meant for the airing of such differences 
of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numerous contributors, wo are always 
hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to be brief and to 
SCO that whatever they write is strictly to the point. No criticism of book reviews and 
notices will bo published.— Editor, “The Modern Beview." ] 


Communalism as the Basis of 
Indian Democracy. 

One i.s fortunate to have a critic like Mr. Prasanna 
Iviimar .Samaddar. It is evident that he is alive to 
the futility of building our political future according 
to the methods which arc borrowed wholesale from 
the West and which suit her ancient social history and 
political traditions. Lord Hryce has observed that 
Self-government rests on the habit of co-operation 
and if any existing local or social unit is fit to be 
turned into an organ of local Self-government it ought 
to be so used. The whole point of my article w<is 
that the possibilities of autonomous communes in India 
are not confined to local and communal problems 
and are consequently greater than is ordinarily sup- 
posed and this in economic and political reconstruction 
alike, 'rhroughout the world there has been a move- 
ment towards the group organisation of political 
control. This has assumed various guises and forms in 
Europe and America but they all tend towards a more 
vital synthesis than had been deemed possible in the 
Parli imcntary Government of the nineteenth century 
mould, or its latest byeproduct, the centralised bureau- 
cracy, -a development of war conditions. I will 
request Mr. Samaddar to consider carefully the more 
recent economic theories and political schemes in the 
West, which arc, indeed, marking a new discovery in 
state organisation, lie will certainly realise that in 
the numerous local and non-lo:al assemblies of the 
Hast will be found some of the vital and enduring 
materials for political experimentation, which will not 
only be .adapted t(i ihc soci.il and political traditions 
of the race but will also be in keeping with the new 
trend of m.jilfin democracies. Among these materials 
caste, indeed, occupies a small place and 1 have made 
it cjuite clt-ar tiiat neither occupation nor kinship, nor 
caste has been tlic sole basis of the Indian polity 
thougii each h.as contributed an element of 
cohesiveness. But caste is a social inheritance, and 
the best political method would be not to ignore 
it but to utilise the social rohesiveness it furnishes as 
a political binder wherever possible and consciou.sly 
regulating its se,-aralist tendencies by every possible 
thorough going reform. The problem of the political 
reformer is whether to reorient our old social habits 
and traditions according to new experiences and ideals, 
and to incorporate them in the new body politic or to 
superimpose exotic institutions over the old caste tradi- 
tions. In the latter case the party system with its 


new disintegrative influences will make an unholy 
.alli;incc with the caste system w>th its inherited abuses 
and rend asunder the whole body politic. 'I'lic 
admission of the communal principle into the new 
reform has proved a special hindrance because Its 
separatism has been countenanced, at the same time 
ignoring the solidarity that may evolve out of an 
intermingling of local and communal interests in the 
daily, intimate life ot the people. Politic;il and social 
reform are connected in a more organic way than what 
Mr. Samaddar tliinks, and in a process of natur.al 
social evolution, unaffected by extraneous disturbing 
factors, there cannot be any priority of either, 'riu: 
real intimate interdependence lies in their growth from 
within outwards The crux of the problem of soci.il 
growth and coordination is to follow the natural hent, 
to be true to its own genius, to obey the central urge 
and not to blindly submit to mere periphcnl control 
and adjustment. 

The individualistic bias is dominant in Indi.m 
social and pditicil thinking today. However In- 
evitable and praiseworthy it might be ns a reaction, 
it has as yet failed in its fractional < ritical attitude 
to produce a constructive programme which must 
needs be based on an essential communal solidarity. 
Thus an important element of political integration 
in India, vi/., the hierarchy of territorial rather 
than functional bodies, which rise layer upon layer 
from the lower strata of village assemblies, has 
not been sulhcicnlly investigated. Evidences of their 
vestigial remains are always ignored in political 
reform, and find scant consideration even in Govern- 
ment records, 'rhese have been collected by me 
by years of careful and diligent tours of local 
invc.stig.ation in the villages of the Punjab, ll'c 
United Provinces, Madras, Cochin and Travancore. 
A complete survey will be found in my forthcoming 
book, ''Communalism in Eastern Polity ; a 
basis of Comparative Politics." No one is more alive 
to the fact than myself that the caste in 
like the clan in China, has now become too rigid 
and exclusive to become the basis of a syslein 
of political control. Mr. Samaddar will Imti 
an account of the causes and effect of degeneration 
of this aspect of Indian group of life in my “Principles 
of Comparative Economics" ( Vol. I, pp. 219, 220 J . 

I have emphasised there how the rigidity an 
exclusiveness of caste, which are however quiie forcig 
to the communal ideal of its origins and 
have warped our .social development. But let a 
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not in condemning. caste shut his eyes towards other 
social materials that we have created and accumulated. 
J'hc importance of these on which I could dwell 
but briefly in a short article will be more and 
more realised when my descriptive surveys will be 
before him. The place and status of every func- 
tional and territorial group, which yet remains a 
living social reality must, indeed, be reoriented in 
the political evolution of the future in order that 
politics may no longer be mechanical and barren 
with us. For this there should be undertaken 
regional surveys of our indigenous self-government, 
which began and evolved in the small group lending 
.1 significant richness to the local, communal, 
.ind vocational ( or professional ) life and interests 
liardly to be seen elsewhere, and of tlic connected 
hVhtems of rural and communal taxation and juridical 


practices. It will be obvious that the materials 
will be found uneven in different parts of India, 
which will demand a modification in the actual 
details of organisation though the main outlines 
of indigenous polity, which are fairly uniform 
throughout India will justify reconstruction on 
similir lines. Once the general lines of political 
reorientation arc settled on the principle that rc.'»l self- 
determination, as distinguished from the new reform 
in India, implies an adapUtion of institutions to 
our old habits and machinery, which remain the 
essential and endurable bedrock of all political 
e.vperimcnts, political idealism and political experi- 
ence can grapple successfully with the special abuses, 
special claims and special opportunities as they arise. 

Kadiiakam.m. Ml'kekjee. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Pandit Motilal Nehru’s Sacrifice. 

Mr. V. Narayanan writes in the 
course of a character sketch of I’aridit 
Motilal Nehru in The Indian Review : - 

The sacrifices that the Panditji had made for 
the sake of .Non-co-opcralion are alone sufheient 
to place him high in the esteem ol his country- 
men, apart from any valuation of the actual 
services he had rendered to the cause. Every- 
body had heard of the princely style in which 
he was living at his palatial mansion at Allah- 
abad. Everybody who was .anybody if he had 
Ikju to Allahabad and had been his guest at 
“Anand Bliawan” would confirm this. Ilis 
generosity was proverbial. lie moved on terms 
of intimacy with the Lieutenant-Governor and 
with the members of the Provincial (loverii- 
mcni and he was their honoured friend and 
constant adviser. The richness and luxury of 
his life at Allahabad during those days attracted 
universal notice. We are told that he had his 
dress washed from Paris by every mail and he 
was the leader of fashion in Allahabad. All 
these were gone when he joined the non-co- 
operation movement. No exodus to the 
hills during the summer now, no dress after 
the latest fashion in Paris. All his attire 
is pure homely Khaddaa and his occupa- 
tion and recreation alike is touring round the 
country lecturing on Khaddar and on Non- 
co-operation, 

Regarding the attitude of his family, 
the writer adds 

What was even more surprising than his 
acceptance of the rigours and hardships 
of the new life in prison, was the way he and 


the members of his family threw Ibciiiselves 
heart and soul into the movement. Tlis sou 
Jawaharlal, brought up on the lap of luxury, 
courted imprisonment with all the fervour of 
faith. 

Mrs. Motii.aj. 

Nor was Mrs. Motilal less heroic. With her 
husband and only son in the prison, she felt the 
call of .Non-eo-operation and answered it in 
fitting words 

“I rejoice in the great privilege that has been 
vouchsafed to me of sending my dear husband 
and ray only son to jail. I will not pretend 
that my heart is entirely free from the wrench 
of separation from my dear ones. My heart 
is full of it because love is a trying thing after 
all. The knowledge that theirs is not a life 
which can stand the hardships of jail makes 
my heart weep. And yet my Atma whispers 
to me that I should rejoice with my husband 
and my son over their arrests. I will not disgrace 
them by sorrowing over the very happenings 
they had set their hearts upon. 

“Anyhow may 1 sorrow over the imprison- 
ment of my only son ? Mahatma Gandhi told 
me once that others in the world have also 
their only sons. And a time is coming \yben 
whole families will have to march to jail. 1 
have just heard of the arrest of the whole family 
of Dcshabandhu C. K. Das. I hope the same 
good fortune may come to me and my daughter- 
in-law. 

“What message can I have to give you but 
the one my husband has given : *Go and do 
likewise.* Enlist yourselves in your hundreds 
of thousands as members^ of the Provincial 
Volunteer Corps and go to jail. Let those that 
remain behind, turn their spinning wheels and 
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work for peace. If we coulrl answer the present 
repressive policy with firm and determined 
Satyaj^raha for just a sliort while, I have no 
doubt that Swaraj would be at our doors 
before the month is out.” 


Alleged Dishonesty in the 
Post Office.*’ 

In Labour for August, the first article 
is devoted to showing that dishonesty is 
rare among postal officials and that, 
though persons paid less than a coolie 
earns in these days are entrusted with 
thousands of rupees, cases of embezzlement 
occur very seldom. The reputation which 
postal employees have for honesty, trust- 
worthiness and freedom from corruption, 
is quite well deserved. The occasion for the 
article in Labour has been furnished by 
the strong remarks made by Mr. Justice 
Walsh of Allahabad in the course of the 
judgment he delivered in disposing of an 
appeal by a convicted money order clerk 
of the Aligarh head office. We are not in a 
position to support or to controvert what 
Mr. Justice Walsh has said. But from 
our own experience and that of a friend 
in Allahabad, we are strongly inclined to 
support the judge in his reference to “the 
daily complaints which one hears and 
sees about the delivery, or rather non- 
delivery of letters in this particular 
district, and for which the Post Office in 
Allahabad is responsible.” 

“Beligio Mathomatici.” 

Professor David Eugene Smith delivered 
his presidential address on “Keligio 
Mathematici” before the Mathematical 
Association of America. The Collegian 
has reprinted this stimulating address, 
in course of which the professor said 

One thing that mathematics early imparts, 
unless hindered from so doing, is the idea that 
here, at last, is an immortality that is seem- 
ingly tangible,— the immortality of a mathe- 
matical law. The student of algebra, for 
example, may well question the use of the 
traditional curriculum, but when he finds the 
value of + he has come in contact with 
an enternal law. 

What 1 learned in chemistry, as a boy, seem- 
ed true at the time, but much of it to-day is 


known to be false. What I learned of molecu- 
lar physics seems at the present time like child* 
ren’s stories, interesting but puerile. What 
we learn in history may be true in some degree 
but is certain to be false in many particulars. 
So we may run the gamut of learning, and no- 
where, save in mathematics alone, do we find 
that which stands as a tangible symbol of the 
immortality of law, true ‘‘yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.” 

Mathematics can do this thing ; that it can 
( and it should ) give, to the degree that the 
pupil is able to receive it, the idea that before 
the world was created, before our solar system 
was formed, and after our system shall cease 
to be, the everyday laws of mathematics stood 
and shall stand for immortal truth,— for laws 
that arc divine in their infinite endurance. 
The immortality of law means that we come 
in touch with the invariant. The tyro in matlie- 
matics comes early upon the ui variant proper- 
ties of a figure as seen in the theory of elemen- 
tary projection. In a wider sense, however, all 
geometry is a science of invariance. Wc prove 
a law for a general plane triangle and it never 
varies, whatever we do to the figure. If wc 
prove that a- — -b2c cos A, then, 
however .1 may change, the law itself will 
never vary. In it the pupil comes into touch 
with the unchangeable, with the absolute. 

The immortality of law and the invariability 
of mathematical principles mean the eternity 
of mathematics. To come into relation with 
a science which was illustrated by the spiral 
nebulae before our solar system was formed, 
which only now reveals to us those laws of 
crystals which were in operation long before 
life appeared upon the earth, and which is also 
entirely independent of matter, so that if we 
could imagine the universe destroyed abso- 
lutely, the laws would still be true,— to come 
into relation with such a science makes real to 
us, as nc other discipline in our curriculum can 
possibly do, the ideal of truth eternal. 

We agree that spaces of higher dimensions 
than the one in which wc think we live can 
easily be conceived by analogy, and we agree 
without question to the paradoxes which wc 
meet in the study of infinity, and yet we feci 
that it shows our great wisdom, or perhaps 
our boldness, if we deny the soul an existence. 
Strange, that in algebra wc accept without 
the slightest question the idea of the permanence 
of law, but that our little natures should so 
often boast that we deny the permanence of 
the soul ! ‘ 

One of the impressive experiences which 
come to the devotees of our science is the 
continual contact with the infinite,— an experi- 
ence which is inspiring beyond words to ex- 
press, —and sometimes as discouraging. 

According to Professor Smith some 
such parallelism as the following is 
suggested to the mathematical mind 
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Mathbmatio^ Kkugion. 

1. The Infinite exists. 1. God exists. 

2. Eternal laws exist. 2. Eternal laws exist. 

;}. The laws relating 2. God’s laws are so 

to finite magnitudes do different from ours as 
not hold respecting the to be absolutely non- 
iutinitcly large or the understandable by us. 
infinitely small. * 

4'. The existence of hy- I. The existence of a 
pcrspace is entirely rea- heaven, with grada- 
sonable. tions, is entirely rea- 

sonable. 

f). No factor is ever r>. The soul is eternal, 
lost. 

<». Time may be a closed (i. God looks at time 
curve. as a whole. 

7. Time may be fourth 7. In the next world, 
dimension. the direction of time 

may actually be seen. 

S. Positive infinity m.'iy S. In God’s sight the 
physically coincide with infinite past and the 
negative infinity, if lines infinite future arc the 
curve through four- same, 
space. 

A riatlandcr has The human soul 
enough of the third has enough of the di- 
dimension in his being vine within it to have 
to give him some feeling some feeling of the 
of that dimension; tand reality of divinitr and 
so this may explain the of the world beyond, 
fact that we have some 
feeling of the fourth 
dimension. 

10. Mathematics is a 10. Keligioii is a vast 
vast store-house of the storehouse of the dis- 
discoA cries of. the hu- coveries of the human 
man intellect. We can- spirit. We cannot 
not afford to discard afford to discard this 
this material. material. 

. It is not necessary 11. It is not necessary 
that the solution of a that the solution of 
problem, by limited the problem of religion, 
means,— say the trisec- by our limited human 
tion ofan angle,— should means, should be found 
be found in order that in order that we may 
we may feel certain feel certain that the 
that the problem can problem can be solved 
be solved by some by some means, 
means. 

.12. Every term in an 12. Lucretius spoke 
infinite sequence is in a wisely when he said, 
small way a part of “Everyone is in a small 
infinity, way the image of 

God.’’ 


Craze for Town Life. 

^ Prahuddha Bharata makes the follow- 
ing remarks on the craze for town life : 

The ever-increasing craze for town life is 
^g^^egating the masses and the classes in India. 
1 nc so-called higher class people— the educated 


of )5 

and the rich— are daily being cut away from 
the life of the vast majority of the lower class 
people who form the backbone of the Indian 
nation. This isolation stands as a great 
stumbling block in the way to the realisation 
of the solidarity of the Indian people. There 
has always existed no doubt, a chasm separat- 
ing the classes from the masses. But in modern 
times we have further widened this gulf by our 
defective system of education and high standard 
of living, so much so that the majority of us 
cannot realise the extent of the oppression and 
tyranny, of the misery and degradation of our 
poor and down-trodden brethren. Our isolation 
has made us ignorant of the needs and wants, 
of the hopes and aspirations of the masses to 
so great an extent that our social reform move- 
ments touched, until lately, only the educated 
few, and took little consideration of the 
existence of the masses at all. Our educational 
system concerned only the upper classes, and 
affected in no way the bulk of the population. 
Even our political movements neglected the 
masses altogether, and considered the educated 
community— an infinitesimally small part- to 
be the whole of the Indian nation ! There 
has been introduced, no doubt, a change for 
the better, but even now we want to educate 
ourselves at the cost of the poor, keeping 
them sunk in poverty and ignorance. We are 
anxious to enrich ourselves by exploiting the 
common people, grudging to give them even a 
starvation wage. We still try to dominate 
over them to satisfy our insatiable thirst for 
power, taking care to keep the masses in 
servile dependence on us. 


An Indian Consulting Engineer's 
Success in England. 

Industrial India published ia its June 
issue a brief introductory note outlining 
the extensive constructional work being 
carried out at the Provan Gas Works of 
the Corporation of the City of Glasgow. 
Its August issue tells us further 

This work happens to be to the exclusive 
design and economic system of construction 
developed by an Indian Consulting En^ne^^r, 
namely Mr. Hirendra Nath Dey, B. Sc. (Eng.), 
A. M, Inst. C. E., etc.. Consulting Engineer 
( Civil, Mechanical and Electric.al ). It may be 
said that Mr. Ocy is the first Indian Consultinjo^ 
Engineer who has achieved a success of th» 
sort in Great Britain, and his record confirms 
our contention that the purely Indian 
Engineer has a chance of ^hieving the highest 
position in his profession if he will only give 
his utmost f'ourage, ability and industry to 
winning the laurels which await him. 

We arc in the present issue publishing the 
first section of a detailed and fully illustrated 
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Mr. Birendranath Dey. 

description of the plan designed by Mr. Dcy. In 
our frontispiece we reproduce Mr. Dey’s photo- 
graph, and we would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating him upon his most 
important achievement, and what is even more 
dear to our hearts we would like to record 
his success as an encouragement, and an incen- 
tive to others of his nati iuality to follow in 
his footsteps. It is always relatively easy for 
others to follow where a pioneer has led, and 
Mr. Dey’s success in securing and carrying 
through such an important undertaking as 
the extent ion of the Glasgow Gas Works is 
truly an encouraging and inspiring achievement. 

Some details of Mr. Dey’s career are 
then added : 

Mr. Dey, who has, born in Calcutta in 
1S92, was educated af the Calcutta and Glas- 
gow Universities, and obtained honours degree 
of n. Sc. in E^ncering and a certificate of 
prohciency in I^gineering at the University 
of Glasgow. He specialized in advanced Engi- 
neering courses at the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, and afterwards secured practical 
training with many eminent engineers. 

His career has included such posts as Assis- 
tant Engin^r to the Glasgow and South 
Western Railway ; sometime Lecturer in Engi- 


neering at the Technical College, West Hartle- 
pool ; and was retained as Constructional 
Expert by a number of leading Westminster 
firms, and he was Chief Engineer for Messrs. 
Deter Lind & Co., and also for Messrs. Wear 
Concrcte Shipbuilding Co. Mr. Dey is now a 
director of the International Engineers 
Syndicate and Economic Structures Company, 
and also Technical Expert in Engineering Equip- 
ment and Organisation of Industries. It is 
only natural that he is retained by several 
Indian clients as Consulting Engineer in 
London. 

In addition to the designing and carrying 
out of various b^ngineering works in Great 
Britain, Mr. Dey has acted as Consulting 
Engineer for the installation of various works 
such as drainage schemes, gas, water, and 
steam supply, etc., and he has published various 
papers on Construction Works, and has in the 
course of preparation an exhaustive trcatii:c 
in four volumes on Modern Municipal Engi- 
neering Practice.” 

In conclusion we may state that Mr. Dcy*s 
War Services include the design of ferro-concretc 
ships, barges, pontoons, etc., for various iirnis 
and that he successfully carried out several 
AdmiraUy and other Governmental contracts. 

Mr. J. K. Sarjantson, editor of //if/ws- 
t rial India ^ says :-r 

The Corporation of the City of Glasgow, in 
January 1021, invited Mr. 6. N. Dey ( tin’ 
only Indian Consulting ISnginecr practising 
outside India ), along with other b^ngineers and 
Engineering b'irms, to submit a complete scheme 
for the installation of large works at Provan 
( Glasgow)— estimated at CiJOO.OOO— compri.sing 
reinforced concrete and steel structure, 
elaborate drainage and foundations, railwa^x. 
extensive pipe lines and mains for water, 
steam and gas supply, mechanical phint, 
conveyors, valves, etc. Mr. Dey’s econouiicnl 
scheme was eventually accepted by the Corpora- 
tion in March 1921, and he was asked to 
instruct several large firms of contractor.'? in 
Glasgow, London, and other centres to submit 
competitive tenders based on Mr. Dey’s scheme 
aud designs. The successful contractors, Messrs. 
McBride and Gray Ltd., 15(5 St. Vincent 
Street, (Basgow, are carrying out the works 
under the supervision of Mr. Dey’s Resident 
Engineer at Glasgow, nod to the designs, 
drawings, specifications, bills of quantities, ami 
detailed instructions from Mr. Dey’s London 
OfEce. 

The portrait of Mr. Dey which our 
contemporary has publishei], of which the 
one given by us here is a reduced copy, 
a big full-page one and is quite in keeping 
with the excellent get*up and contents oi 
the magazine. 
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Primitive Solar and Lunar Myths. 

Man in India, the scholarly and inter- 
esting quarterly record of anthropological 
science with special reference to India, edi- 
ted by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, 
contains in its combined March and June 
issue some curious lunar and solar nlyths, 
along with many important articles. . 

There is a story among the Mundas 
by which they explain why no stars 
are visible during the day, and why the 
moon appears to be waxing and waning. 
It is reproduced below. 

The Sun and the Moon were two sisters, 
the stars were their children. The children 
of the Sun were very bright and hot like 
Ihe Sun, while the children of the Moon were less 
bright and cooler. On account of the .scorching 
rays of the Sun and her children, nothing 
would grow on earth. So the Moon, in order 
to make the earth tit for the existence of 
living beings bethought of a device. One night 
she lit a fire and caught hold of the children 
of the Sun, and burnt them in the tire and 
made a good meal of them. She mischievously 
took a portion of it to the Sun and said 
to her, “Sister, here are some fine sweet 
potatoes ( Samarkand ) which I have burnt ; 
they arc very sweet and I have tasted some, 
here I have brought some for you.’' So 
saying she handed over to the Sun the burnt 
bodie.s‘ of her own children which the Sun, 
not knowing their fate, unwittingly ate 
up, taking them to beburnt sn^nrkfiiuJ. When 
the day broke, the Moon, fo** fear of her 
sister’s revenge hid her own children. After 
.sonic time, when the children of the sun and 
the moon did not turn up and shine as 
bcAire, the sun enquired of the moon, saying, 
‘‘Sister, why are our children late in coming ?’’ 
The Moon gave an evasive reply, whereupon 
she grew suspicious aud made a search for 
her childern, but found no trace of them. 
At last the Moon confessed her guilt. This 
so much enraged the Sun that she caught 
luild of a sword and clmsed her sister, over- 
took and cut her in two. The Moon however 
fltd away with her .segmented boilies. 

When the Sun retired in the evening, the 
Moon brought out her own children ( the 
stars now seen at night ) and they began 

P^*ty about their mother. At dawn the 
Moon hid all her children tor fear of the 
^un. To this day, the Moon daily hides 
her children at dawn, so that, when the Sun 
comes at day-break, the children of the 
Moon are no longer visible in the heavens 
shines alone, bereft of her dear 
children. The segmented appearance of the 
Moon is due to the cut inflicted by the Sun 
‘Wd though the wound heals up at times, it 


riOT 

has been so ordained by Sing Honga that 
the wound reopens periodically, so that people 
on earth might witness the punishment of 
the 'Moon for her trcfichery. 'Phis is why 
the Sun shines alone, and no stars arc visible 
in the day time and the Moon waxes and 
wanes periodically ; and thus has existence 
been made possible on earth. 

Compare with the above the following 
star-myth prevalent among the Birhors : 

. According to the Rirhors, the Sun had a num- 
ber of children almost as luminous as himself, 
and between themselves the Sun and his childern 
made the universe so hot as to make existence 
unbearable. So in order to save creation, the 
Moon hit upon a clever trick to do away with 
the children of the Sun. She prepared a de- 
licious dish of curry with the lender stalks 
of the lotus ( hn ) which tasted like 

flesh. The Sun was highly pleased with the 
dish and asked his sister what it was made 
of. Tlic moon replied that it was prepared 
with the flesh of her own children ( whom 
she had in reality kept in biding at the time ), 
The Sun was thus deluded into thinking that 
the meat of his own children would taste 
as sweet, and determined to kill all his children 
and eat their meat. And the resoultion was 
soon put into action. Fortunately one of 
the sons had been to a dancing party in a 
different place and he alone thus escaped 
with his life. This only surviving son of 
the Sun is now known as tin* Bhurkn and 
is the same as the planet Venus popularly 
known either ms the morning-star or as the 
evening-star .aeconling as it appears in the 
inoniing or in the evening. Except this star 
the other stars that we now see in the 
heavens are all children of the moon who 
brings them out of their hiding place at night- 
time only. 


Aintliropological Articles in Indian 
Periodicals. 

Man in India is rendering special 
service to students of anthropology by 
pulilisliing a blbliogrri[)liy of anthropologi- 
cal articles and notes in Indian periodicals. 
In the number before us forty-seven items, 
contained in the fiist two volumes of 
“The Indian Antiquary”, are mentioned. 

‘Anglo-Indian Stature.” 

We read in Man in India : 

In the April ( 1022 ) issue of the Records 
ot the Indian Museum ( Calcutta ), Prof. P. C. 
Malialanobis has published a most careful and 
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interesting stAtisticni study of Anglo-Indian 
stature based on careful anthropometric 
measurement taken by Dr. N. Aunandale. in 
the Zoological laboratory of the Ihdian 
Museum in the years 191(1—1919. It is 
expected that no student of Physical Anthropo- 
logy in India will omit to read this most 
interesting paper, which is so far as we are 
aware, the first of its kind published by an 
Indian scholar. 


“A Better, More Beautiful India.'* 

The Treasure Chest, which is a lovely 
magazine for children, contains in its 
August number the following children's 
promises 

1. I promise not to destroy birds’ nests 

and not to injure animals, trees, plants and 
flowers in and about * 

2. I promise to do my best to sow seeds 

or plant trees or (lowers in and around ^ 

at least once a year. 

2. I promise not to throw broken crock- 
ery, tins, papers or any other rubbish in the 
fields, lanes, streets, ponds or streams round 
about * 

4. I promise to do all I can to make my 
home school and town healthful and beautiful. 

This list of promises is adapt«>d from one 
that is being used by the Woraen^s Village 
Councils Federation in England, in connection 
with the Beautiful England Scheme. Do you 
remember what Shakespeare called England ? 
“This precious jewel, set in the silver sea.” 
Yet even a jewel becomes tarnished and 
unlovely if its owner is ^ careless. It seems 
that so many of the villages and beauty 
spots of England have been spoiled by dump- 
ing rubbish, that the women of the country 
have resolved to call on the children to help 
in making and keeping their country beauti- 
ful. Do we not wish to do as much for India ? 

In connection with the promise to sow 
seeds and plant trees, it is interesting to 
know that in Karatonga, the most populous 
of the Cook’s Islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
it is provided by law that the head of each 
family shall plant and cultivate a cocoanut 
tree for each 3 ’ear of a child’s age, until the 
child is old enough toxmlant trees for himself. 
It is almost needless W add that the island 
is noted for the abundance of its fine cocoanuts. 

in connection with the khaddar 
movement, the sowing of cotton seeds 
would be very helpful. 


Akbar’s Dream. 

Miss Ruth E. Robinson writes thus of 
Akbar's dream in The Treasure Chest, 
which she edits : 

Akbar realized that the real hindrance to 
India’s unity was a religious one, and 
although his effort to overcome this ended in 
failure, it was a splendid failure. He had 
been born a Muhammadan, but he could 
not bring himself to believe that Muham< 
madanism must therefore l)e true for all 
mankind. His contact with Hindusim through 
his Rajput wife made him respect that religion, 
and his friendship with Portuguese mission- 
aries. whom he summoned from Ooa to 
Delhi, made him look favourably upon Chris- 
tianit}^. A poem written by his friend, Adnl 
Fazl, \yhich wc cannot help feeling was the 
expression of Akbar’s own mind, represents 
a worshipper going from temple to mosque 
and from mosque to church, and everywhere 
finding behind the form and the creed God 
himself, who recognises in each place His 
true worshipper. The poem ends with the 
line, “Heres>' to the heretic, orthodoxy to the 
orthodox. But the Rose-petal’s dust belongs to 
the Perfume-seller’s heart.” It is not surprising 
that one with such broad sympathies shoiilil 
have tried to found a universal religion by select- 
ing the best from all faiths. Such a man-made 
religion, however, could not satisfy the human 
heart. It had no vital force, and lasted no longer 
than Akbar’s own life. But his was a noble 
dream of bringing into one family all of 
God’s children, a dream which again and 
again has haunted the sons of India. 

He has often been spoken of as a dreamer 
whosa dreams failed to come true. But this 
was because they were too great for his age, 
and are still too great, perhaps, for ours. 
He was like “the sailor” who “never reaches 
the north star. Vet, without a north star 
he could never conic to port.” 

Much has been written of the brilliant 
manner of his rule, and especially of his land 
revenue system, a measure so well worked 
out by him with the help of his finance 
minister. Rajah Todar Mall, that it is used 
by the British Government as the basis of 
the present system. Much also has been 
written of the buildings he erected, of the 
wonderful fort at Agra,, as interesting as the 
Taj itself, and of Fatehpur-Sikri, that dream 
city which is yet so solidly preserved that 
wc can almost imagine on moonlight nights 
that we see Akbar and the scholars of his 
court gathered in the audience hall for one 
of the all-night debates which were his chief 
delight. And when we stand in the noble 
tomb at Sikandra. near Agra, we feel that 
it is a fitting resting place for the body of 
so great a spirit. 


Supply the name of your own town or village. 
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But he will be chiefly remembered for his 
magic touch upoa life, which made itself so 
wonderfully felt, except during his last years 
when grief and disappointment clouded his 
brave spirit. Few men called nut such trust 
and confidence as he did, few had such loyal 
friends, few knew both how to work and 
play with such eager intensity. Above all, 
he had the wonderful gift of imagination, 
which caused him to come with fresh interest 
to every subject, and to cast a glamour over 
the most humdrum occupations. He always 
did the ordinary thing in an extraordinary 
way. He put a spiritual, flame-like quality 
into the dull routine of life. And so, long 
after the buildings which bring him to min(l 
have crumbled to dust, his vivid, adventurous 
spirit will be remembered and loved in India. 


The Stage in Southern India. 

In the course of an article on The 
Regeneration of the Stage in India** which 
Mr. E. V. Subramaniya Iyer contributes 
to liverymans Review^ he observes : 

Who among us does not know that our 
Indian stage, especially the stage in Southern 
India, does not occupy the status that it does 
in other countries and that, for reasons more 
than one, its influence as a popular educator is 
almost nil. There are not enough respectable 
men in it : it mostly depends for its existence 
on the uncertain vagaries of the scum as 
opposed to the respectable section of the public 
and money-grabbing adventurers. It is mostly 
manned by needy loafers, the illiterate scum of 
society, who have nothing but a raclodius voice 
to recommend them. It does not represent the 
real life of the people as it should : it is not the 
world’s audophone. 

In fact, as matters stand it seems improbable 
that the future of our theatre will become 
bright. Nay, it is even quite possible that if this 
playing to the gallery is persisted in, a time 
will come when respectable people will cease 
to go to the theatre and the latter will come to 
be regarded not as a national institution 
worthy of public support, but merely as one of 
the so many accursed civilised institutions like 
gambling, debauchery, etc. It is the duty of all 
well-wishers of the nation to see that an import- 
ant institution should not go into disrepute and 
devise means to improve its position so that it 
might take its rightful place in the National 
hfe as nn institution for popular instruction and 
public amusement. 

Our readers in different parts of India 
willLe able to judge to what extent these 
observations are applicable to the stage in 
their respeetive provinces. 


Labour Organizations in India. 

In The Young Men of India for Septem- 
ber, Mr. N. M. Joshi of the Servants of 
India Society regrets that 
Although there is a great field and opportunity 
for organization among the labouring classes, 
the work that has been achieved so far is very 
little indeed. We have recently begun to form 
trade unions. But if you look into the working 
of these organizations, you will find that they 
arc very imperfect and weak. Their membership 
is not great and very solid. Moreover they 
have not enough funds to support their mem- 
bers during the time of strike. The whole 
movement is very new and comparatively very 
small. In the whole country, I think there are 
not more than 100 unions, and their total 
membership will come to not more than thr^ 
lakhs. The only unions we see are in some big 
cities, like Bombay, Ahmcdabad, Madras, 
Calcutta, and those generally for railway and 
postal employees. And even these unions are 
not very strong ; the strongest among them 
cannot go on strike and hold on for even a few 
months. A strong union must be able to 
support its members while on strike for several 
months. We have developed ^“o some extent 
the co-operative credit movement, which also 
benefits the working classes ; but even in this 
field there is ample room which is not yet 
covered over. We have hardly begun establish- 
ing the co-operative stores or co-operative 
building societies. There are no organizations 
yet for insuring the workman against sickness 
or unemployment. 

The greatest difficulty in organizing labour 
in India is the ignorance or illiteracy of the 
population in our country. \Ye have not got 
even six persons in a hiindrcH who can read and 
write, and these six per cent, come from classes 
other than the labouring classes. There is 
hardly one per cent, of literacy in the working 
classes. We cannot expect, under these circums- 
tances, to strengthen our organizations. We 
cannot send out letters or circulars to the mem- 
bers of the unions, because they cannot read, 
and so a meeting becomes necessary for every 
small matter. Although this is a great difficulty 
iu our way, I am not one of those people who 
say that we must postpone the work of organi- 
zation until all the workmen can read and 
write. I hold the educated classes responsible 
to help the illiterate W^curing classes to orga- 
nize themselves. 1 am sorry to say th^ our 
educated classes have not yet given suflicicnt 
attention to this subject We are not m 
touch with the working classes. We do not 
live in the quarters where the labouring classes 
live I am afraid very few of us have an idea 
of the real living conditions of our working 
classes of this city. This is very unfortunate. 
We must always try to understand the condi- 
tions of our fcllowincn. If not out of a sense 
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of philanthropy, at least with a motive of 
Mlf-interest, we should try to lift up our work- 
ing classes. If we do not try to improve the 
condition of our labouring classes, there will be 
a limit to our own progress. You cannot rise 
beyond a certain limit unless you take the 
masses of your country along with you. Take 
any movement started by the educated classes, 
you will find that they do not succeed when 
not supported by the masses. 


A Possible Sir Horace Plunkett 
for the Deccan. 

In reviewing Dr. Harold Mann’s “Land 
and Labour in a Deccan Village” in the 
pages of The Bombay Co-operative 
Quarterly, Professor Patrick Geddes hopes 
that 

Dr. Mann's experience may be increasingly 
applied to the great questions he has in thc.se 
volumes been raising. We can well imagine 
that his conclusions are not always congenial 
to the more prevalent optimism as to agricul- 
tural conditions ; but his enquiries have been 
so much more intimate and thorough than 
those on which more encouraging views have 
beeu based that they constitute a challenge 
which cannot be ignored. Ry all means let other 
economists and agriculturists apply themselves 
to independent surveys ; and let us have their 
conclusions too. From Dr. Mann also some 
further, and fuller, statement as to the practical 
policy desirable to improve village prosperity, 
will be an.<iously awaited ; and we trust this 
will not be long delayed. For with every respect 
for his administrative and his technical labours 
in detail, have we not in him— of all men 
in Bombay Presidency, perhaps indeed in all 
India— the nearest type, in character and 
devotion, in training and experience, and, above 
all, initiative and courage, to Sir Horace Plun- 
kett in Ireland? If so, would it not be a wise 
policy which would at once set him free and 
give him the resources for the corresponding 
tasks of establishing agricultural co-operation 
in the Deccan and extending its beginnings 
throughout the Presidency ? 


The Fiji Deputation. 

In Savnyuga Dr. Manilal thus describes 
the genesis of the Fiji Deputation 

The h'iji Government had sent a lying 
mission to India in 1920 to fool our easily- 
self-important members of the Viceroy*s Council 
such as Mr. ( now Sir ) Surendranath Bancrjee 
into believing ( 1 ) that in Fiji, Indians earned 
Rs. 2-S-O a day ( whereas that was the desi- 
deratnm for claiming which they were shot 


down ), ( 2 ) that there was equality before 
the Law Courts ( a partial truth only with 
suppressio veri saggestio falsi), (3) that no dis- 
tinctions at all were made by law on Railways 
( a diplomatic way of presenting the ugly fact 
that there are no Railways in Fiji such as are 
understood outside Fiji ). ^ We have only the 
Sugar Company’s tram-lines used gratis ac- 
cording to their whims or convenience and 
they can always keep a place reserved for 
white passengers in an irresponsible manner, 
sometimes stoning, maiming or killinff Indian 
passengers who may often be permitted to 
climb up the empty or loaded cane-trucks and 
can be told to get off whilst the train is in 
motion. Photographs were taken of Indians 
from North and South India in possession 
of lands and cattle and they even seriously 
thought of showing them in India with bios* 
copic appliances. Of course the indebtedness 
of the possessors of wealth was not to be 
exhibited. It could safely remain in the keeping 
of the Registrar of Mortgages ( Mr. B. Venkata- 
patiraju has now arrived at the conclusion 
that about a hundred individuals out of 0Pi,00n 
possess properties to the value of .Cl 000 or 
more ). So the Bishop of Polynesia and the 
Hon. R. S. I). Rankine ( Ag. Colonial Secretary ) 
succeeded in putting under chloroform our 
Indian leaders whom the Government had ap- 
pointed with a pat on their back to grant a 
hearing to the Deputation from Fiji. Even the 
cable news about the strike in h'iji and the 
shootings and the prohibition orders ( taking 
effect as Deportations ) of the Governor of Fiji 
could not disturb the artificial .sleep of Indian 
leaders looking for smiling approbation from 
the Viceroy and the European bureaucrats and 
their kinsmen from the Pacific. So our ‘‘leaders” 
felt flattered like little children at the sight of 
Europeans from Fiji f and British Guiana ) go- 
ing on their knees before them for a deputation 
to visit their country and see if it be not a 
paradi.se such as they described and not a “hell” 
as the “agitators” had tried to make out. 
With the usual European tactics and diplomacy 
they promised to grant equality of status to 
Indians and various other “boons”. And the 
Indian leaders' intellect was no match for such 
diplomacy (whilst in Grant Du0fs time “Indian 
chicane was no match for European honesty") 
and our Rotary Club Indians consented to send 
the deputation. 


Knowledge of Ancient India. 

Professor Sylvain Levi has contributed 
to The Calcutta Review an article on 
“Ancient India” in which he appeals to 
Indian students of their country’s past 
to carry on the work of discovering and 
making known that past by the study 
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or the evidence to be obtained in the 
country itself and in the history and 
literature of all the nations with which 
our forefathers came into contact in some 
way or other. 

l|rom the Mediterranean to the Paeitic Ocean, 
nations near and far gather round India and 
hring together converging rays to shine 
upon the voiceless night of her past. The 
picture that emerges is not, to be sure, as 
clear and complete as wc could wish ; too 
often the documents say nothing or break 
off just at the moment when curiosity is on 
the track ; too often, besides, the portions 
upon which light is thrown give us minute 
details which, by their seeming insignificance, 
weary and discourage the student. However 
it is, this is the work which 1 am pressing 
you to pursue, for the sake of truth and of your 
own country. Some people may tell you that it 
is an idle and useless work, and that the crying 
uccd of the present is for chemists and engineers. 
I do not at all belittle their work, in so far as 
it can make that painful human life easier and 
smoother. Hut we have l3ecn taught of late by 
a dreadful instance how much the most 
technical civilisation can be foreign to real 
civilisation, civilisation of the mind. Never has 
the beautiful saying of Huddha proved so deeply 
true as now : 

“Mind takes the lead of the world ; mind 
iwccls the whole world ; the world is a creation 
of mind.” 

Ill this lime of sky-scraiiers and gigantic 
bridges, mind only can build and will build a 
safe bridge for India to cross over the ocean of 
darkness and storms and to reach that ‘‘other 
slioic” of peace and dignity for which she has 
hccii longing through centuries. India wants 
you to be her Tirtbankania ; but how can you 
show her the way forward if you have not 
traced back the steps which have brought her 
to her present state ? You wish your mother- 
land to stand honoured and respected among 
the nations, but how tremendous the exficri- 
mciital stages you have to pass through, if you 
arc not fully aware of the genuine forces which 
allowed her to play, long ago, such a big part 
iu the development of bvastem civilisation ? 
Hid India, the mother of numberless children, 
^vho has passed through days of triumph and 
ages of sorrow, the ever-rejuvenating mother 
ol numberless children to come, is standing 
before you, anxious about her wa}'. It is not 
enough to worship your mother. Help her I 


Welfare Work Among Workers. 

In the Social Service (Jiiarierly of 
l»oiubay Mr. K. V. Dcodliai* tiicM to give 


bl 1 

a definite idea of the aims of welfare work. 
Says he : 

Welfare work makes for health, ellicicncy, 
cheerfulness, loyalty, comnionscnsc, morality, 
and a higher type of workmen and workwomen. 
It tends to lift the workers out of the dis- 
heartening rut of being mere slave attcridauts 
upon mechanical process. Besides making the 
faetory a better place, welfare work tries to 
elevate social life and to add to domestic 
happiness. 

\\Ir. Joseph Haptista, the rresident of the 
second Trade I’nioii Congress held atjhariu, 
declared that in the Indian labour movemeut 
war between capital and labour should be 
avoided, and capit.'il and labour should lie 
organized on a co-operative basis, and neither 
excessive prohts at the expense of the workers, 
nor greedy demands at the expense of capital 
should be encouraged. 

The welfare work movement is doing this 
very work. It is trying to improve the condi- 
tious of labour by improved sanitation, by 
creating facilities for education and recreation, 
and securing the economic emancipation of 
men through the co-operative movement. A 
welfare worker is a sort of intermediary be- 
tween capital and labour. He tries to have 
petty grievances of the labourers redressed by 
making a representation of those grievances 
before the employers and tries to bring about 
co-operatiou and harmony in the factories. 
The welfare work moyement will put a check 
to petty troubles in factories which cannot 
be solved by trade unionists, but which can 
solved by friendly settlement, and thus it will 
put an end to strikes that are occasionally 
declared iu a light-hearted manner. So the 
welfare work movement conducted on right 
lines does not at all interfere with a genuine 
trade union movement. The trade union movc- 
nient has its uses iu solving labour (questions. 


Proposed Vihara at the Deer 
Park, Benares. 

The Mahabodhi and the I’nitcd 
Buddhist World says : 

Since eight hundred years the sacred site 
at the Deer Park, Benares, where our Lord, 
the Blessed Tnthagata proclaimed the Noble 
Doctrine 2r»ll ^'cars ago, has been abandoned 
by the Buddhist world. Indian Buddhism 
has ceased to exist since the destruction of 
the holy shrines at Savatthi, Benares, Nalanda, 
Buddhagaya, ^ic., by the invading cohorts of 
Islam. 

Wc are now witnessing the dawn of an 
era of enlightenment since the decipherment of 
the rock edicts of .\soka by James Priosep. 
The establishmciil of British Rule in India 
has given ihc BiuUlliibts hope to revive the 
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forgoilca Doctrtue ol' Mercy, Keuuiiciation and 
Happiness. The Maha Bodhi Society began 
work at the Deer Park in 11)00, and we are 
now able to erect a vihara at the sacred site, 
thanks to the muiiificence of the noble-minded, 
heroic lady, Mrs. Mary Foster of Honolulu. 


Supply of Electricity at Rutlam. 

Indian Industries and Power observes 

One sure index, in these days of the pro- 
gressive character of a town or city is the 
provision in it of electricity supply for lights 
tans and motors. 

First the bigger and then the smaller 
Indian states have given evidence of this 
kind of mechanical progress. 

The larger Native States have long had 
their electric installations. Mysore and 
Kashmir and Nepal are famous for their 
early installations of a hydro-electric character. 
Other States art: not so favourably situated 
as regards facilities for installing water-power 
plants, but have had steam-electric stations in 
their principal cities. Kutlam State, under the 
wise guidance of its Maharajah, colonel Sir 
Sajjan Singh has fallen into line with the other 
progressive States of Central India and can 
now boast of having an up-to-date electric 
suimly system in its capital. 

The rate for energy consumed is (5 annas 
a unit ( or kilowatt-hour ) for lamps and 
fans and 4< annas a unit for motors. In 
view of the fact that the railway authorities 
are such a valuable customer , the rates for 
them will be reduced by one anna per unit 
in each case, after four ^ears or whenever 
their monthly consumption exceeds 9,000 
units. For the convenience of the small con- 
sumers, c. shop-keepers in the bazaar, a 
flat rate of Re. 1-i per month per lamp of 
20 watts ( about 10 c. p. ) is charged. Such 
lights arc switched off at 12 at night. 


India’s East African Trade. 

We read in the same journal 

East Africa is a vast field for the sale and 
consumption of Indian goods, and as more 
and more of the African tribes are being 
converted to the use ot clothing, the trade 
will rapidly grow. But, unfortunately, the 
Indian mills are rapidly losing the trade, 
especially that in sheeting known as “Ame- 
rican’*, as a result of very keen competition 
from Japan. The Japanese prices arc low. 
A piece of oO yards of Bombay product weighs 
7 lbs. while a piece of Japanese at the same price 
weighs 10 lbs. Indian cotton blankets have got 


a good sale, but imports thereof from Uollaml 
are increasing, thus displacing the Indian 
product. The Dutch blankets are supplied 
in brighter colouring so as to attract the 
African, and also at cheaper prices than the 
Indian, which necessarily command large sale. 
The trade in prints is divided among other 
countries and Indian mills have no share in 
them, as they are not yet able to manu- 
facture this kind of goods. 

Mr. I,^lfwich therefore suggests that the 
Bombay Millowners* Association ought to keep 
a joint agent in East Africa, at an important 
distributing centre like >i^anzibar, whose duty 
should be to keep himself in touch with the 
distributing firms, so as to know the require- 
ments of the diflerent tracts and then place 
orders in India. The present unorganized, 
haphazard system cannot but fail in competi- 
tion, especially with the Japanese. In like 
manner, a reduction in prices should be 
immediately eflfected. 


Import Duties on Motor Vehicles. 

Indian Motor News protests against 
the 30 per cent, ad valorem import duties 
on motor vehicles and spare parts. It 
says that the Motor Trades Association 
have wisely decided to bring prominentlv 
before the motoring public certain broad 
aspects of the question. 

Emphasis is rightly placed upon the 
absurdity of the position taken up by the 
Government of India who have classified 
motor cars and motor goods as “luxury 
articles.” A luxury is a thing desirable but 
not indispensable. Now this definiton may 
with fairness be applied to race-horses, dia- 
monds, precious stones, unset and uncut, and 

E earls unset, beer, ale and cider, and, last 
ut not least, champagne. Yet the list quoted 
here below sets out clearly how these articles 
of import fare in the matter of taxation in 
comparison with the requirements of the 
motorist 


Ar ticks 

Motor cars ... ...'J 

Spare parts for motor cars f 
Accessories ... ... ( 

Tyres ... ... 

Kace-horscs ... ...) 

Diamonds, unset and uncut j 
Horse-drawn luxury 'v 
carriages ... ... / 

Rubber tyres not for motor \ 
cars ... ... ...J 

Beer, Ale, Cider, etc. 

Champagne 


Import Duly 
Ad valorem. 

30 per cent. 


Free. 


15 per cent. 

1^88 than 13 per 
• cent. 

Less than 23 per 
cent. 
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Tea years a^o motors might have beea 
described as arttcles of luxury in this country 
with some justification, but to-day this is, 
;;enerally speaking, a travesty of the truth. 
To the business man, to the touring officer, 
to the planter motor vehicles are a necessity. 
President Wilson characterised the motor car 
as an indispensable instrument in political, 
social and industrial life. In America 10 
million in all are in use, of which nearly 3 
million cars, as opposed to lorries and tractors, 
are actually in use on farms, and no one 
has suggested that agriculture is a luxury. 

On the 5th July last a statement was 
produced before Mr. C. A. Innes, Member 
for Commerce and Industry, by a deputa- 
tion of the Motor Trades Association, 

showing the actual import of cars and lorries 
for the months of April and May, 1922, and 
giving the figures for the same period of last 
year. The following are the figures 
' Last year, 1921 Ks. 99,58,351 


This year, 1922 „ 68,11.700 

A falling off of „ 31,16,651 

This nett loss of trade of Ks. 31,4:7,000 can 
only be attributed to the increased duty. 
The actual increase of revenue was only Ks. 
51,713, the figures being 

Revenue from duty at 20 per 
cent., for April and May, 

1921 ... ... Ks. 19,91,667 

Revenue from duty at 30 per 

cent., for April and May, 

1922 ... ... „ 20,43,510 

The gain of Rs. 51,713 was effected there- 
fore at a loss of Ks. 31, 16,651, or in other 
words the motor trade is seen to have done 
30 per cent, less businsss than last year, which 
was a record slump year. The increase in 
revenue is infinitesimal and is gained by 
depriving the trade of its legitimate business. 
Government is losing revenue on 31 lakhs 
worth of cars which would have been imported 
and would be using tyres, petrol, etc., which 
are a recurrent source of revenue. 
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Women and Nice Clothes. 

In The Ladies^ Home Journal Lady Aslor 
makes some very sensible and instructive 
observations on fashion in women's clothes, 
Iroiii which we quote a few p.assages below. 

I wonder if we women really care as much about 
clothes as the ordinary newspaper and magazine 
make out. Since becoming a politician 1 have found 
that the newspaper people, certainly in hmgland, 
arc apt to be a bit misie;iding about women’s in- 
terests. There arc of course tliousands of women 
in the world who care only for the most fooUsli 
and footling things ; but we all of us know, men, 
too, who are only interested in stupid things and 
things of secondary importance. 1 am afraid the 
picture we are sometimes shown of the noble race 
of men all thinkinjg^ fine, big thoughts about fine, 
h«g things, and of the race of women wholly taken 
up with thinking about pretty dresses isn't .altogether 
true to life. The ordinary woman is brought too 
much up against realitics^by her experience of 
jnarriage and motherhood and of home making— to 
be satish^ with nothins; but trivialities, and yet, 
when all is said and done, can we escape the charge 
I'jat women as a whole are more concerned with the 
body than the mind, and that they do give more 
ume to the furnishing of their outer than of their 
inner selves ? 

wants to be nicely dressed. It is right 
lai they should. Nice clothes arc the expression of 


a nice mind. But when you got beyond wanting to 
be just nicely dressed you arc getting away from 
the right motive for pretty dresses. It isn't really 
at all nice to want to make anyone else feel un- 
comfortable, .ind that is all that happens when 
your object is merely to outshine or outdo. You 
simply want to cause envy and jealousy. 

You may say : "No : we want to cause admira- 
tion.” 

Admiration for what — your character or your 
clothes or your figure ? It must be one of those 
three things. 

But a truly fine character never thinks of being 
admired ; only an egoist does that. 

'To have clothes admired as clothes is sheer 
vulgarity. 

To wish to attract attention to your figure la just 
a desire to attract the male sex through its most 
vulnerable point. Is that reiilly worth doing 7 Don’t 
we women have to pay for these methods in the long 
run ? 

A deliberate appeal to that insinct is the basis 
of many profoundly unhappy marriages, because a 
marriage founded merely on that short of attraction 
has never lasted. Ever since the world began, a 
really happy marriage must be based on something 
more lasting than physical attraction or attractiveness.' 
It makes my heart ache to see some flappers with their 
pretty little faces painted :ind their poor little bodies in 
their tawdry finery flaunted like flags on a circus 
tent. 1 don’t believe half of them know what they 
are doing. And how can they knew unless we ten 
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them ? And how can they underbtand unless wc show 
them by our own example ? 

I am full of hope that, now women arc responsible 
citizens, we can help to make this poor old world- 
yes, and the new world too — a little better. 

She does not w ish to give the impression 
that she thinks nice clothes unimportant. 

It is really a Case for a little more thought and 
a little less thoughtlessness. It is the point of view 
and^ the attitude of mind that matter. Wc need to 
cultivate our taste and our intelligence about clothes 
so that we may choose the right ones But, liaving 
chosen them, can't we get our minds olT the eternal 
fussing and changing and contriving, and set our 
energies to work on some of tlie thousand and one 
interesting and worth-while things in the world ? The 
more one looks into life, the more one finds waiting 
to be done : and as far as women are concerned, 
there is real pioneer work as hard and as interesting 
as any that the pioneers of American history had 
to face. 

I believe that our citizenship has come to us in 
this time of the world's greatest need fur a definite 
reason .and for a definite purpose. Women have 
never failed to rcsjiond to a need, and tlicy will nut 
let civilization down now. And. strange though it 
may seem, I am sure that a right attitude ;ibjut 
clothes is vital to our worth ns citizens. 


Some Russian Realities. 

I'lius T/ic Ndw Repiiblk : — 

Of Russia's men of working age, the years since 
1914 have wiped 28*b percent from the face of the 
^rth. I'he total of women uf the same c-ategory 
is less by 117 per cent, and of the children born since 
then not more than two-thirds are now alive. In one 
particular the chart is cheering : the block line iias 
not eaten its way into the children between six and 
sixteen. Everything else has been sacrificed to keep 
them alive. 

What of the famine ? M. Osinski ( Assistant 
Commissary for Agriculture ) shows plainly that 
its shadow will not be banished so long as the terrible 
deficit in horses, seed grain and implements is not 
made up. 

This paper and The Communist Revieie 
give gruesome details of cannibalism in Russia 
which we have not tlie heart to reproduce. 

'*The Spoken Newspaper. ’ 

News of a novel enterprise — the "spoken 
newspaper'’, conies from Paris. We read in 
The New Repuhtic .* — 

When the first number was issued not long ago, 
the staff of journalists and literary men were as- 
sembled on the stage in a weU-filled public hall. One 
man delivered a "leading .irticle" on the financial 
situation, the budget and the c.Nchunge rate. Anutlici 


followed with a discussion of economy in government 
administration ; while successive members of the stall 
talked on various subjects sucli as any well-rounded 
journal should include in its contents. News of the 
assassination of Kathenau arrived just as the "edition" 
was being completed, and some one ( the foreign 
editor, no doubt ) improvised an obituary, described as 
"rapid but learned." 'I'he idea of this "newspaper" 
is one at which it is easy to poke fun ; yet there is 
something in it after all. 'I'hat large masses of people 
want to know the news of the world and are yet bcluw 
the intellectual level necessary for reading is shown 
( in America esi^ecially ) by the enormous vogue of 
popular lecturers on current events. 


England’s Traffic in Honours. 

A lien t the sale of honours in Knglainl, 
The Monti n If Post states positively that 
knighthoods are obtainable for 10 to u 
thousand pounds and baronetcies for to 4n 
thousand pounds. The Nation and the 
Athcmenm writes of a tout for this sort ol 
"business', who was ready to negotiate a 
knighthood lor /. 7,000. 'The Outlook tells 
the following story 

largehcarted lady, seeking hind^ fur a wuilli> 
charity, received a letter from an aspirant foi a title 
in which that gentleman ollered to contribute thirl \ 
thousand pounds for her cause if she w'oulcl procure 
him a l»aronetcy. She thoughtlessly wrote lu a 
Xoble I.urd in the Cabinet, explaining the oiler, ami 
asking him to get a baronetcy for the aspirant. 

She received by return mail, as was riglit, ami 
indeed inevitable, a severe lecture from the Noble 
Cord. Such champions take care never to soil their 
hands. .She decided that she had been misinlormeil 
about the sale of I lonors. Her respect for those who 
received them inerea.sed -until, on opening her 
morning paper some months later, she found hei 
friend the aspirant gazetted, for distinguislied puhlic 
service, as a baronet I She did not get the thirty 
thousand pounds, and she wonders who did. 

The Great Wall of China. 

Dr. Frank Crane writes in Cnnent 
Opinion uf the great Chinese Wall, which 
"was intended to protect China from the 
outside world,” 

It was the original Monroe Doctrine in stone. 

'I'o those who Iiave eyes to sec and gray luattei 
wherewith to understand, it is more than a curiosity, 
it is a type. It is a symbol. It is a prophecy. 

For It stands for those of every nation to whom 
nationalism is synonymous with isolation, to whom 
patriotism is an expanded family feud, to whom the 
past is a changeless god and to whom the splendid 
claims of humanity and the appeal of the whole world 
are but a thin and dangerous dream.— 
Opinion. 
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The Punishment Delusion. 

Current Opinion observes : 

The root cause; of failure in our courts, the 
root cause why prisons f^raduatc criminals instead 
reforminjj them and why crime is on the increase, 
is the old delusion that tlie wronpf-docr cm bo cured 
|jy hurting him. 

The London Outlook reminds iis that until the 
past century prisons were nut institutions of punish- 
ment, but merely for the detention of those awaiting 
trial; felonies were punished by death, misdemeanors 
by the stocks, the pillory or whipping. “ I'lie modern 
jail is a facto^ of demorali/ation," says the Outlook, 
Bernard Shaw, in his preface to “English Prisons 
I’nder Local Government,” by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, remarks that if the prison does not underbid 
the slum in misery, tlie shuns will empty and the 
lirisons fill. Therefore, nothing will lie d«me until a 
city without a slum ceases to be regarded as a city 
without civilization. Me holds that modern imprison- 
ment demoralizes its victims and makes the bad 
worse because it aims at retribution. Punishment, 
lie says, is not the only way to de il with impossible 
[leople. We do nt)t now punish madmen nr invalids, 
but we rc-.train them and prevent tliem from injuring 
U'> elTertiveiy. .''iinilar treatment is av.nilabic for 
I riminals. 

'Phe idea of punishment, wliicb is that of cancel- 
ing evils by duplicating them, should be abnndoned. 
I'he sooner the better. 


Fallacy of the Hunger and Sex 
Theory of Human Motive. 

'I'he same magazine lias summarised the 
views of Professor H. Knight of Iowa 
Tniversity on the hunger and sex theory of 
liL nan motive, in 7 /ir Quarterly Journal of 
lu'onomics. 

It has been well observed, notes Professor K nig lit, 
that the love of life, so far from being the most 
powerful of human motives, is perhaps the weakest. 
In any case, it is difficult to name any other motive 
or sentiment for which men do not habitually throw 
away their lives. When we turn from the pioserv.a- 
lion of individual life to that of the race as a motive 
a similar situation is met with. 

Men will give up their lives for the group, but not 
for its mere life \ It is for a better or at least a worthy 
life that such sacrifices arc made. The life of the 
individual is logically prior to that of the group, as 
opr physiological needs are logically prior to the 
nigher ones, but again that is not the actual order of 
preference. Probably few civilized men would refuse 
to die for their fellows if it were clear that the sacrifice 
were npcessary and tint it would be effective. 

«ut when materialistic interpreters speak of the 
perpetuity of the group as a motive, they arc likely 
in mind not this result in the abstract, but 
rather sex-feeling, the moans by which continuity 
• nd increase are secured in the .animal world. Here 
wSii'IL' squarely wrong; social existence and 

' *‘being in the abstract are more potent than sex 


attraction in any crude interpretation. With sex 
experience as with food, it is not the thing as such 
which dominates the civilized individual. It is again 
a question of fact, and the fact patently is that when 
the biological form of the motive conflicts with the 
cultural, msthetic or moral part of it — ^as more or less 
it always does— it is the former which gives way. 

I'his whole purely biological interpretation of 
human conduct falls down. No hunger and sex 
theory of human motives will stand examination. 

I fiiman interests have no doubt evolved out of animal 
desires, ;ind an understanding of animal behavior 
edn throw light on human problems, but only if 
interpreted with the utmost caution. Man bas risen 
clear above, or if this seems to beg any philosophical 
question, he has at least gotten clear away from the 
plane where life is the end of activity. He has in 
fact i‘ssentially reversed this relation. 

It is not life that he strives for, but the good life, 
or at the ultimate minimum a decent life, which is a 
conventional, cultural c mcept, and for this he will 
throw awav Hie it-^clf ; he will have that or nothing. 


A Tremendous Leap into Space 
and Time. 

Scribner's contains an astronomical article 
from which we gather that some clusters of 
slars as bright as the sun send us rays which 
reach us through the immense space of 36,000 
lighl -years. There are others lying at 
ilislance^ of from joo,ooo to 300,000 light- 
years. Curtis estimates the distance of many 
others to range from 500,000 to 10,000,000 
light-years. A light-year is the distance 
which light would travel in one year, the 
distance which it travels in one second being 
r 86,000 miles ! 


Indian Jugglers’ Tricks. 

M. K. M’Oregor de.scribes in Chambers's 
Journal some Indian jugglers’ tricks which 
lie saw with his own eyes. Some of these 
are quoted below. 

In a casual w.a), he asked if wc should like 
him to suspend his nnimition and sit ju.st where 
he was for two d.iys. Wo told him we thought a 
qucirter of an hour would be quite long enough, 
when he instantly closed his eyes and relaxed his 
muscles. I got a mirror and held it close to his 
face. I felt his nulse, tried to find the hcati^ of 
it even in his elbow-joint — in any artery. There 
was no sign of life : the mirror remained absolutely 
unclouded : the eyes were dull. At the end of fifteen 
minutes I spoke t*) him, and said we were 
quite satisfied. He woke as from a sleep. We told 
him wc thought it very wonderful, and asked how 
he did it. He answered in an apathetic manner 
M W.1S not here, It is quite easy.* 
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Then he asked if we had a strong, heavy iron 
chain, and one was brought that was used on an 
ox-cart as a trace. Me put it across his chest, 
under his arms, and said. ^As it is too large, lash 
it securely with a rope, or knot it, so that it may 
not open.’ This was done, and he merely expanded 
his cnest, and the chain snapped like a bit of 
cotton— a clean break, just over nis chest. 

He asked us to give him something^to eat that 
no human being could ever digest. We could not 
think of anything, but he did ; he swallowed, one 
at a time, two packets of darning-needles, a quan 
tity of thin, broken glass, and some mercury ! 
Without moving from the pl.ice he sat in, he 
asked if any of our servants had a tin cylinder, 
such as they sometimes keep important papers in. 
After a littfe delay one was produced which he 
said would do. lie asked me to put some money 
into it, and I dropped in, one by one, eight rupees. 
He did not touch the cylinder, but requested me 
to pass it to my neighl^ur and let her count the 
money. She did, and there were nine rupees in it. 
It was passed on to three others, till thi; sum 
amounted to twelve rupees. lie then said to me, 
*Take it back, and open it cirefully. And do not 
be afraid ; no harm will befall you.’ I took it 
back, opened ir, and a small sniakc, about fourteen 
inches long, glided out. How it could have got 
into such a limited space 1 cannot think. The 
tin dropped into my lap, as 1 was startled. It 
felt light, and 1 peered inside. It was empty. 1 
put the lid on, and as I did so 1 heard the chink, 
chink of money falling, as it were, into it. I pulled 
oiT the lid and poured out eight rupees. 

The Rrahmin told me to get him a small cane 
or a thin w.alking-stick. A epe was brought. 
He asked me to string on to it a jewelled ring, 
one we could recognise. A ruby ring was put on 
and dangled in the centre. I held the cane (irmly 
on each side, a few inches away from the ring. 
The juggler then requested me to come up to him. 
1 did so, and he put out his hand and pulled 
the ring off through the cane, not with a quick, 
jerk, but just a casual pull. ^Ve were, of course, 
lost in astonishment, and said, ’Do it .again’ ; but 
he replied, ’Why repeat what you have seen ? 
Let one of your women-servants give me one of 
her metal anklets ; one without a join, aud very 
heavy.’ A young girl at once began the process 
of removing one from her foot. It took quite a 
little time and some oiling to remove it, hut it 
was eventually got off and ^iven to him. He 
pushed it up his arm till it stuck and could KCt 
no farther. Then, as if he was measuring a span, 
he put his thumb on one side of it and his little 
finger on the other, and lightly pulled it through 
his arm and handed it back 1 

1 have twice seen the 'walking on Hre' trick which 
no one can explain. The first time, 1 saw at least 
thirty men walk through a fire of red-hot burning 
charcoal, over seven feet wide ; but the second time 
1 saw the trick, a trough of lighted burning charcoal, 
a foot deep, was made, and every now and then 
bellows at one end made a burning mass of it. The 
jufgl^ made five or six men walk along it. He then 
amd the English magistrate and the police officer 
to remove their shoes and socks and do the same. At 
first th^ refused, but he was so earnest about it that. 


in the presence of at least a hundred spectators, they 
quietly walked the whole length of the trough unhurt. 


A Singing Community. 

Music has often been lightly talked of. 
But Child- Welfare Magazine asks 

Are you a singing community ? Do you meet 
regularly to sing with joy the fine sincere songs of 
the world ^on{>s of sentiment, of patriotism, and 
of praise ? If you do, your community is to be 
congratulated, for a good live community chorus 
is the best possible indication of a high type of civic 
spirit. People who sing well together are pretty 
certain to work well together. The war taught 
us this. Who can doubt that we did our ptirt 
better, bought bonds more liberally, stood hardships 
better, lived better, because we sang together ? 

Then, under the stress of strong emotions, men 
women and children everywhere sang with genuine 
enthusiasm. 

Now, more than ever, the country needs inspired 
citizens. There is no occup-ation more uplifting and 
inspiring than singing together. 

We must admit, however, that really successful 
community singing— singing that is vital, that refreshes 
and stimulates, and tliat carries on into evey-d.ay 
living— depends on .'it least two factors in addition 
to the willingness to sing. These other factors are a 
good lender and good songs. 

It is true that a good song leader is born, not 
made, and it is almost equally true that a good 
song is born and not made. At least not commer- 
cially made, for the most fundamental quality of 
a good song is sincerity. I.et us be discerning and 
look for the songs tiiat arc a genuine expression of 
honest thoughts and feelings common to us all. 
There is an abundance of such songs. 

If physical realisation were all we sought it could 
be found in a cheap or vulgar song, but with such 
realisation would go a mental and moral relaxation 
that would be insidiously dangerous to a community. 
On the other hand, hearty participation in a fine 
song engages our highest emotions, petty thoughts 
and na{!ging cares .are forgotten, and we are not only 
relaxed but refreshed, invigorated, and inspired. 

Next to its church the most heartwarming, 
mentally refreshing, socially reforming institution a 
community can get up is its Community Chorus. 


What Bathenau Felt and Thought. 

That Walther Rathenau, whose tragic 
death caused a world-wide sensation, wa.*? 
not a mere politician will appear from some 
extracts given from a book of his in Franf- 
fur ter Zeitung and translated in The Living 
Age, Worshippers of the pure intellect 
should read the following 

Our will, so far as it is not animal, springs from 
the fountains of the soul. Let us repeat apm 
and again to every unquestioning worshipper of tne 
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pure intell^t : the CTeatcr and the nobler part 
of life consists in willing. All willing, however, is, 
in its profounder and concealed aspects , loving 
and liking. It is a psychic function, from which 
the recording, measuring, weighing intellect stands 
consciously aloof, like a ticket-taker at the entrance 
of the theatre of the world. What we create is 
begotten of a deep and unconscious impulse ; what 
we love _ we long for with a divine yearning ; what 
we solicitously seek belongs to the unknown future 
world ; what we really believe lies in the realm of 
the infinite. These things cannot be demonstrated, 
and yet they are the most certain things that exist, 
'fhey cannot be grasped, and yet there is no really 
fiiiitful act of our life that is not governed by this 
inexpressible truth. What do we do from morning 
until night ? We live for what we will. And what 
do we will ? Sonr.ething that we do not know and 
I'.mnot comprehend, and yet believe in implicitly. 

'fhis faith rests upon a better proof than intellec- 
tual demonstration Any jieltifogger can detect faulty 
logic in the tea hing of Plato, Christ or Paul : 
and yet that teaching docs not die. Every word 
they spoke is si ill truly alive, and has a power of 
kindling faith far beyond any physical, historical, 
or social theory. When we ask what is demonstrable 
in the strictest term of word, even the geometry 
of Euclid does not stand the test. But if the world 
is profoundly conscious of truth, by what are we 
to identify this living truth ? 

IVe iaentify it by the power with which it seises 
our heart. Every true word has a quality of its 
own, and every tho tight that springs, not from the 
labyrinth of the dialectic intellect, but from the 
realm of our feeling, possesses the vital quality 
that inspires trust. After this, demonstration is 
merely superfluous persuasion, A man feels him- 
self calleil upon to proclaim the truth, not because 
he thinks it, but because he perceives it and ex- 
periences it, because the world he feels in his spirit 
is more real to him than the world he sees with 
his eyes. If he sees wrongly, at least his dust 
wi’.: level the way for those who follow on the road 
to truth. If only one word of what he says is 
inspired, it will become, no matter how carelessly 
sown abroad, seed for a mighty harvest in the 
hearts of men. 

And this is for the benefit of those to 
whom efficiency is only quantitative : 

Modern utilitarian quantity*production is deaf 
and dumb. Its products hut glitter for a moment 
on the way to tne rubbish heap where their brief 
existence ends. The abundance of freely lavished 
love that gives to the old articles of handicraft a 
utility, and grace that self-seeking labor 
could never create, is an emotion despised by our 
profit-figuring machine-production. 

And this about the intellectuals ; 

i Never before has such a surplus of undisciplined 
existed upon our globe, encouraging and 
Ihe haphazard and arbitrary opinions 
are' emotions suggest. Our :csthetic standards 
uncertain ; our affections and 
of poles abruptly ; our ideas 

nat IS proper and just and logical have no 
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firm foundation. Since anything can be proved, 
contradictory opinions are demonstrated daily, and 
we accept each demonstration. 


A Tragi-oomio Aspect of Dublin 
Fighting. 

An Irish correspondent of The New 
Statesman gives a graphic description of 
how curiosity has conquered fear in the heart 
of the sight-seeing civilian of Dublin. Flying 
bullets form an attraction which is irresistible 
to the Iri.**!!. Crowds are always partaking 
of the free entertainment provided by the 
fighting idealists of Ireland. 

Both sets of combatants have shown the 
most ami.*ihln consideration for spectators. Instead 
of resenting their intrusion, they seemed rather to 
welcome their presence, provided they did not thrust 
themselves too recklessly into the line of fire. 
Even when they did, rival snipers would often 
suspend their duels until the incautious adventurers 
managed to dash back to safety. As in 1916, 
civilians so far have supplied the majority of the 
casualties, but this is due in a large measure to 
the fact that they remain in the open while the 
fighters keep .snugly under cover. 

The same correspondent tells us of a group 
of onlookers somewhere in the danger zone. 

I was wondering how long it would take the 
sight-ieers to realize their position, when suddenly 
(our h'ree State soldiers doubled out in front of 
them. One stood upright on the pavement with 
his rifle raised as if for a feu de joie, another 
knelt on one knee in the roadway, the others 
crouched on either side of the pillar box at the 
corner, spick and span in its new coat of green 
paint, which, under the b'ree State, has replaced 
the British red. The four rifles spoke together, 
jets of brownish smoke eddying from the muzzles 
as the men emptied their ^ magazines in desperate 
haste against the opposite roofs. It was war, 
or rather it should have been war. Hut mixed 
up with the soldiers in their green uniforms was a 
woman with a brown-paper parcel of groceries in 
one hand tugging a child obviously reluctant to 
go, and behind the marksmen's heels two tattered 
boys jostled and squabbled as they grabbed up 
the spent cartridges. One felt that any self- 
respecting cincma-produccr, who knew what the 
dignity of war demanded, would have cut out 
the scene, and insisted on beginning all over 
again. 


Virginia Industrial Sohool for 
Ooloured Girls. 

Mrs. Janie Porter Barrett, a colored 
woman, is the ‘‘wonder worker^’ at the Virgi- 
nia Industrial School for Coloured Girls. One 
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of her methods is to believe that girls released 
from prison can be as good as others, as is 
related in The Woman Cithcn. 

The first thing that happens to the girl who ex- 
changes prison for outd )ors and the farm, is that she 
receives along with her kindly greeting from Mrs. 
Barrett a sheet of white paper. 

‘‘This is your record,*’ explains Mrs, Barrett. 
“And you can keep it without blot, if you will." And 
for the first time the poor girl, who usually looks and 
acts like a kicked cur, realizes that even she can turn 
a fresh page. Some of those white pages never have 
the slightest stain on them that's the thing that keeps 
up the teachers’ courage. 


World News About Women. 

The following items are taken from The 
Woman Citizen : 

PosUWoman, 

The name ‘‘post woman’’ may soon become 
familiar if other women follow the example of Mrs. 
William K. MacNeil of Belfast Maine. Her husband 
is a mail carrier who wants to devote his suininer to 
farming, so Mrs. MacNeil has passed the necessary 
examinations and obtained the credentials which 
allow her to be a carrier of Uncle Sam’s mails. With 
her horse and light buggy she covers from 25 to 30 
miles a day. 

Progress in India. 

Bombay is the premier large city in India to start 
its scheme of compulsory education on the right 
principle of applying to girls and boys equally. 

"Lady Plenipotentiary* 

The outstanding piece of woman news of the fort- 
night is the appointment of a woman to the post of 
first secretJiry of a legation. The woman is Nadejda 
StanciofF, dughter of the Bulgarian Minister in Lon- 
don, and the post is in the Bulgarian f.cgation in 
Washinrton. Miss StanciolT is twenty-five, a graduate 
of the Sorbonne, and speaks seven languages. She 
represented Bulgaria, with Premier Stambolisky, at 
the Genoa Conference, and has, in the absence of 
her father, been in charge of the Legation in London. 
Women in the League of Nations. 

Mme. Curie and Mile. Bonneire, professor of zoo- 
logy at the University of Chri.stiania, have been nomi- 
nated to serve on the Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations—a committee 
to consist of twelve members. The announcement 
was sent to the Council for the Representation of 
Women in the League of Nations, which includes 
twenty-one national societies of women. 


Dehydration of Fruits and 
Vegetables. 

The method of pre.serving fruits and vege- 
tables hitherto prevalent has been canning. 
But now a period of drying both fruits and 


vegetables has commenced. The method is 
known as dehydration which means a scienti- 
fic method of controlling the drying condition.s. 
This has been described in The American 
Food Journal ( New York ). 

Unbreakable Glass. 

The engineers of the Cavalir Glass Works 
recently exhibited, before a meeting of sugar experts 
in Prague, some remarkable specimens of unbreak- 
able glass. G1.TSS flasks were flung upon the floor 
from a height of 9 to 12 feet without being broken. 
The flasks were then subjected with great rapidity 
to great differences to temperature without cracking. 
Finally, even thin-walled flasks were used to drive 
nails into wood without sufTering any dami^e. It 
would l)e interesting to* compare this Czecho- 
slovakian glass of which vc learn from Kosmos 
( Stuttgart ) with the bullet-proof glass recently 
patented by Inspector Faurot of the New York 
Police force. 


A BiTal of Quinine. 

The announcement is made that a plant has 
been discovered in India which is an effective 
remedy for malaria and black- water fever. Its 
Latin name is Vitex pedunculariSf and it is found 
in the provinces of Bengal and Bihar. It is ad- 
ministered to the patient in the form of a tea 
or infusion, having a strength of 2 to 3 per rent., 
made from the leaves of the plant. Kosmos 
( Stuttgart ) states that a short time after the 
patient has swallowed this aqueous solution of 
Vitex, his blood is found to be entirely free of 
malaria ^^erms. This new drug has an advantage 
over quinine in that it has no bitter taste. 


Responsibility for Crime and the 
Criminal. 

The World Tomorrow observes 

_ To say that the criminal is responsible for his 
crime, but that society is responsible for the criminal, 
is not soft penology ; it is a scientific statement of 
the fact of restricted responsibility of the individual for 
his social delinquency. When the individual fails to 
measure up to the social standards, he is known as a 
delinquent ; when the social standards fail to touch 
individu.il needs, then the community ^ is delin- 
quent. Only self-control can prevent delinquency ; 
community help alone can check a delinquent career. 

Prisons do not reform the criminal. 

The rules governing prisoners’ conduct arc made 
for the purpose of promoting ease of administration ; 
the whole life of the institution is ordered to timt end. 
The welfare of the prisoner, not to speak of his refo^ 
mation, is in the typical penal institution the last thing 
thought of. 
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Music in the Court House. Ancient Hindu Education. 


What would one think of using our law 
courts as music houses ? The Playground says, 
Minneapolis, U. S. A., has just inaugurated a 
series of noon-hour concerts in the court 
house, where thousands come in from the 
factory, store and oflice during their noon- 
hour for the relaxation and inspiration of 
listening to music. 

Just as the soil of agricultural land requires 
rotation of crops in order to produce the best results, 
so does the soil of our inner being require variety of 
treatment in order to remain elastic and fertile and 
to enable us to produce the best of which wc are 
capable. 

I believe that some of . the restlessness, of the 
turmoil, of the lawlessness, even of the crime of the 
day, arises in a measure from a reaction against the 
humdrumness and drabness and lack of inspirational 
opportunity of everyday existence. 1 believe that 
much can be done by art, and particularly the art of 
music, to give satisfaction to the natural and legiti- 
mate desire for getting away from unrelieved dullness 
and drudgery, and to lead the strong impulse under- 
lying it into fruitful, instead of into harmful, or even 
destructive channels. 

What 1 maintain is, that the best preventive 
against crime is to encourage and foster in the young — 
and in the grown-ups, too, for that matter — interest 
in, and understandiAg for, that which is beautiful and 
inspiring and which will bring into their leisure hours 
influences and occupations tending to counteract the 
lure of the street and to breed aversion and contempt 
for that which is vulgar, cheap, brutal and degrading. 
Toward that end, one of the most potent instrumenta- 
lities is art. It is, or can be made, a mighty clement 
for civic betterment. It is, or can be made, one of 
the strongest among those agencies which have power 
to form and guide the thought and the sentiments 
and the conduct of the people. It has a weighty 
purpose and a great mission. 


Story-telling. 

The same journal tells us 

This summer Boston children arc having frequent 
expeditions into the wonderful land of “Once Upon 
•■iTime.’' Many new storytellers were trained by 
the course in story-telling and story dramatization 
conducted in the Dramatic Workshop of Community 
Service of Boston. 

. A story club has been formed as part of the acti- 
vities of Clearfield, Pennsylvania, Community Service, 
uurmg the spring story-telling hours were held every 
Saturday morning in each of the town’s schools in 
preparation for the summer's outdoor playground 
program. 


V. B. Metta discourses in The Forum on 
the ancient Hindu system of education. Some 
of his views are extracted below. 

The ancient Hindu educationists did not create 
a system of education, and then enmesh all their 
pupils in it indiscrim inatingly. They attached a 
great deal of importance to individuality^ and therefore 
they tried to understand the nature of each one 
of their pupils separately. After understanding their 
pupils individually as well as they could, they then 
tried to develop them, each according to the bent 
of his own nature. 

The Hindus attached great importance to the 
capacity for mental concentration. Hindu boys were 
taught the elements of yoga^ in order that they may 
be able to concentrate their attention on any subject 
or object. The concentration of attention is necessary 
not only for keeping the mind awake but also for 
cultivating the memory. Memory-training was con- 
sidered to be of the very greatest importance by 
Hindus and other Oriental peoples, and therefore 
Oriental litterateurs and philosophers of old times, 
possessed such wonderful memories that they knew 
whole volumes of their great poets and philosophers 
by heart. 

The modern method of teaching l)y snippets would 
never have appealed to ancient Hindus. By this 
method boys arc taught a subject most superncially 
in five years, which they can fcarn pretty thoroughly 
in one year. 'I'he Hindus taught schoolboys only 
one or two subjects at a time, but these subjects 
were taught so well and so thoroughly, that those 
who had studied them became not mere mines of 
information, but really cultured beings. Modern 
teachers say that the mind of the child is tired 
by being fixed on only one subject for a long time. 
Hut then how was it that ancient children, whether 
Hindu or C.'hincsc or Greek, were not tired ? Either 
they possessed better and he.'^lthier minds, or what 
is more probable, their interest in their subject was 
so thoroughly aroused that they were not tired of 
fixing their attention on it for a long time. 

Tlie ancient Hindus relied on the teacher to 
influence his pupils morally and spiritually. The 
Hindu guru ( the word signifies a teacher in the 
intellectual as well as in the moral <*ind spiritual sense ) 
commanded implicit obedience and admiration from 
hi.s pupils by his knowledge, wisdom and sanctity. 


BuBiness and the ProfesBions. 

Willard L. Sperry’s Dudleian Lecture on 
‘‘The Call to the Ministry/’ given at the Har- 
vard Union, and printed in the Harvard 
Theological Review, begins with some impor- 
tant prefatory remarks on the most important 
question which a man has to decide in this 
world, namely, that of his work in life. 

The majority of men must settle this ptoblem in 
the light of conscience and common sense, their 
knowledge of their world, what can be done and what 
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needs to be done in the world, and their knowl<^ge 
of themselves, their natural inclinations and abilities. 

The broad initial option lies between business and 
the professions. The opportunities in the business 
world are perfectly apparent. There is above all else 
the zest of the ^eat game, so dear to the strenuous 
temper of America. The prospects for a successful, 
absorbing and useful life-work in business or industry 
arc so clear that such a career needs no advocates. 
It should merely be noted, however, that although 
the single individual may enter business with a social 
conscience and with altruistic motives and plans, he 
finds himself in a world that is primarily operated 
with a view to private gain. 

The claim of the four major professions— the law, 
medicine, teaching, and the ministry— rests uj^n an 
entirely dilTerent premise. The professional man 
enjoys certain social recognitions and privileges in 
mo^rn society which are nut accorded the business 
man. And although, in in for man, the broker or 
banker is often a more high-minded person than the 
doctor or teacher, it still remains true that the 
professions as a whole have a certain moral rating 
of their own, which is in advance of the moral rating 
of the ranks of trade and industry. 

The reason for this felt and recognized distinction 
is clear and valid. The members of every great pro- 
fession are organized primarily around the principle 
of service. 

As a Balliol don at Oxford said 

The difTerence between industry, as it exists today, 
and a profession is, then, simple and unmistakable. 
The former is organized for the protection of rights, 
mainly rights to pecuniary gain. The latter is organ- 
ized, imperfectly indeed, but nunc the less genuinely, 
for the performance of duties. 

Educational Value of Biology. 

John C. Page writes in Education : 

Biology is fundamental. Elementary biology, 
in its properly conceived form, studies man and 
pictures him in his proper setting as one living creature 
amongst a world of others with which he has 
relationship sometimes intimate and always vital. It 
is the root and trunk subject from which spring 
all the deliquescent branches of the tree of the 
knowledge of life in all its manifold manifestations. 
It is unique, and no other subject can take its place 
for this reason. 


The scope of biology is overwhelmingly largi.*. 
It deals with plants and animals, therefore with 
humans. It comprehends many subjects heretofore 
given special names, but it is not a combination 
of them any more than a trunk is the combination 
of its branches. 

Biology includes principles of health cul- 
ture, sex instruction, eugenics, sanitation, 
study of plants and animals, nature study, &c. 
About sex instruction the writer says : — 

I do not mean by this to assume, among other 
things, that sex instruction as such should be de- 
finitely and directly given in a course in biology. 
But f do agree with Dr. Charles \\\ Eliot, Presi- 
dent-Emeritus of Harvard, and president of the 
American Federation of Sex Hygiene, when he 
gave his approv.il to the statement '‘that biology 
is the only subject in which these facts can be 
presented in a normal way." I do see the poten- 
tialities in biology in this respect. We all grant 
that the child must know ; but how is he to learn '! 
Statistics show that both p;Lrcnts and doctors fail 
pitifully to act, and that the practical work of 
the clergyman is small. 

A capable teacher can and will impart many 
valuable facts by- connotation. He may start with 
pollination in flowers. This makes an excellent 
l}Cginning. ImsIics and amphibia with their milt 
and eggs will come still nearer to the point. When 
he comes to birds he may bring out the mating 
instinct, the establishment of hoqies, the care of 
young. He may even proceed with caution into 
mammals. If the master in charge of all this be 
cultured, and possessed of a mind and personality 
that measure up to his calling, he will awaken no 
morbid interest, but instead will bring a clear light 
of understanding. He will awaken, if anything, a 
spirit of gallantry in the boys, and in the girls 
one of faithfulness and parental instinct. In general 
it is within his power to inspire a high sense of 
social responsibility brought about through a true 
understanding of the instinct underlying the formation 
of a home. 

Sanitation implies a knowledge of 
bacteriology and of how disease germs are 
carried by flies, mosquitoes, &c. From 
biology spring agriculture, horticulture, 
floriculture and animal husbandry. 
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India and the Empire. 

Mr. Lionel Curtis had been recently lectur- 
ing in America. His final address was an 
apology for imperialism, and specifically for 
the British Empire as a practical contribution 
to that ultimate political ideal, a supernational 
state. According to The New Republic 

Mr. Curtis admitted that unless the principle of 
the commonwealth replaces that of empire the whole 
structure will fall. He further declared that ' 4 he 
relations of the people of Europe and America to those 
of Asia and Africa are the ultimate problem of politics.’’ 
rhe future, then, of the British Empire as a foundation 
of, or model for, a world state, and the value of its 
contribution to the solution of this ''ultimate problem 
of politics,” depend on the inclusion of India as a 
willing partner in this commonwealth. 

The British Empire is now engaged in the task 
of reconquering India. Once it took the country 
physically, by war and chicane, setting native states 
against e<ich other, entering alliances to subdue 
enemies and betray friends. Now it must conc|uer 
the country spiritually, in the name of the august 
conception of an imperial commonwealth, of which 
Mr. Lionel Curtis thinks so highly as the basis for a 
world state. 

“I believe”, he '^aid solemnly, "that the cause of 
freedom in the East has gained immeasurably by 
llie inclusion of India in a commonwealtli wliich centres 
in the West.’’ 

The New Republic criticises Mr. ( urlis 
panly thus : 

'flic reference to a commonwealth begs the ques- 
tion. It is the necessary substitution of common- 
wealth for empire for which Mr. Lionel Curtis is 
arguing, and so far as India is concerned he will adiiiit 
tliat the process has not gone far. But passing this, 
it may be inquired to what extent or in what way the 
cause of freedom in the East has gained through 
the control of India by the British. Was that control 
sought in the name of freedom? Mas it been 
maintained in that spirit ? Is its continuance desired 
as ;i means of contributing to the world free stale of 
Mr. Lionel Curtis’s imagination? On the contrary, 
India was acquired by the ambition and self-interest, 
not of GrCtit Britain, but of certain British citizens ; 
I ne control of India has been exercised always for the 
I','*'.*. pecuniary advantage of certain classes of 
^ritish, and its future is envisaged chiefly from the 
Pomt of view of these classes. Mr. I.ioncl Curtis 
Knows better than any one that the whole structure 
V economics, finance and raci.il association in 

If a n'onunient to the greed and arrogance of 
. f°®U^>nant race. The value of India as an outpost 
I ireedom in the East is chiefly as a terrible warning 
Persia, China, Japan. 


As regards the task of conquering India 
spiritually in which, according to Mr. Curtis, 
Britain is now engaged, the American paper 
remarks : — 

The signs of the spiritual conquest of India by the 
British arc not hupeml. Mr. Curtis quoted apprecia- 
tively Captain Mahan's apothegm to the effect that 
"the province of force in human affairs is to give moral 
idc.is time to take root.” The moral ideas in the 
present case seem to be provided not by Lord Read- 
ing or the Prince of Wales or even Mr. Lionel Curtis, 
but rather by the Mahatma Gandhi. 

The New Republic then proceeds to state 
a maxim of political science and apply it to 
India. 

There was a principle of political science enunciated 
by .in linglishman a generation ago which might seem 
to apply to India, as well as to afford a clue to the rela- 
tions of the peoples of America and Europe to those 
of Asia and Africa. John Kuskin proposed as a test 
of the right of a ruler his willingness to die for his 
subjects. Men charged with high responsibility are 


j cu.^ally done so: many 

more have died for British rule in India, which even 
to Mr. Lionel Curtis docs not mean the same thing. 
Will Lord Reading die for India ? Will the Prince 
of Wales die for India? He showed extraordinary 
complacency in allowing scores or hundreds of Indians 
to die for him on the occasion of his imperial progress ; 
and among his reported utterances wc have failed 
to find one expressing a decent regret at the death and 
suffering due to the provocation of his visit. Will 
Mahatma Gandhi die for India ? Will the 40,000 
non co-operators now in prison die for India ? Then 
they, rather than Lord Reading, Mr. Lionel Curtis or 
the Prince of Wales have met at least the moral test 
of their right to rule Indi 1. 

Women As Dictators. 

Twenty-four hours after the dedication of 
the WomaiPs Parliament in Washington a 
representative of 'The Latlits Home Journal 
asked Mrs. O. II. P. Belmont, President of 
the Woman’s Party in the United States of 
America, what she really meant when she 
said that henceforth women were to be dicta- 
tors. She was the fortieth or fiftieth person 
who bad put the same question to Mrs. BeP 
inont in that very limited space of time. Her 
reply is given in The Ladies' Home Journal 
in the following words, in part : 
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The end of the dictatorship of the world by men 
alone is in sight. Wc women have lived long enough 
in the cramped confines of a misfit social structure. 
We have been forced to sit still too long. We have 
been powerless for such an endless time that we 
have accumulated enough stnrcd-up energy to shape 
any structure to our will. 

We know we can manage the house. We can 
reconstruct it. Wc can put on a left wing and a 
right wing. We can add a sun porch to let in the 
light. We could even tear the house down if wc 
liked— and I think men know that too. 

The time has come to take this world muddle 
that men have created and strive to turn it into 
an ordered, peaceful, happy abiding place for hu- 
manity. In its present condition the world is its 
own worst indictment against the sole dictatorship 
of men. Men have always obstructed and suppressed 
the intellect of one-half of the human race. 'Phey 
have always worked for themselves. That is not 
sufficient. 'I'he error lies here. 

By excluding women men have interfered for too 
long with the development, interests and intelligence 
of humanity. Men have always kept women in 
subjection. To acknowledge them as equals would 
have destroyed their own pedestals. They have 
opposed an even partiall>r woman-governed world, 
fearing a limitation of their own undisputed freedom. 
Men nave insisted not only that wc live in a man- 
governed world but that wc worship in a man- 
dominated church ; and wc can no longer accept 
this. 

We are going to make the necessary changes, but 
not for the sake of women alone. 1 have no near- 
sighted idea that what is done for women and 
children is not to the advantage of men also. In 
short, we are not working against men, for women, 
when we speak of women as dictators ; we are 
working for the human race. 

Filipino Independence. 

According to the Jones Law the Filipinos 
are to obtain independence when they have 
established stable government. This they have 
done, even according to the Wood-Forbes 
Mission, which has reported against giving 
them independence. The Philippine Press 
Bulletin says : — 

No American official, whether of the past or the 
present administration, has denied the statement of 
the Philippine Legislature, the certiBcate of the 
Governor-General, and the finding of the President of 
the United States to the effect that we have established 
the "stable government*' retjuired by the Jones Law, 
in accordance with the interpretation that universal 
usage hfU assigned to these words. Even the report 
of the Wood-Forbes Mission, which is unwarrantably 
severe and critical, does not deny this asset tion. 

"There are apparently in President McKinley's 
estimate two main elements in a stable government : 
First, ability to maintain order and insure peace ancl 
tranquility and the secuiity cf citizens, and, second, 
ability to observe international obligations To those 
two elements, Mr. Root, in his instructions for the 
Cuban people, added the following . It must rest 


upon the peaceful suffrages of the people and must 
contain constitutional limitations to protect the peoplr> 
from the arbitrary actions of the Government. All 
these elements are to be found in the Philippines 
to-day” j 

Woman Sufirage in India. 

An interview with the Rt. lion. Srinivasa 
Sastri, published in The Woman Citizen of 
America, contains the following passages 
among others : — 

The delegate who showed the broadest and most 
generous feeling, and the highest spirit in his attitude 
toward the woman problem, was Srinivasa Sastri, 
the British Delegate representing India — the country 
in which the progress of woman has been retarded 
more perhaps than in any other because of the pre- 
judices of religion and the social caste system. 

"Yet," said Mr. Sistri, "I think that the light is 
penetrating more than people in the outside world may 
realize. 

"Women in my country, whether married or not. 
can hold property in their own name under an ancient 
law Another ancient law provides a dowry from the 
[parents called *Stri-dhan— which means woman's 
properly. This dowry is inherited by the daughters." 

As regards the vote given to our women 
in some provinces, Mr. Sastri observes : 

"In their case it i^ not demanded by the necessities 
of their lives, but is a mere luxury considered some- 
how or other a part of civilized life. 

"My hope is that this premature granting of the 
suffrage ’ will reverse the course of the development 
of women in India and cause her life and acts to 
become fuller and richer as in more modern countries. 

"Where lh«* influence of the Moslem has been felt 
in Northern India, women are screened and hidden 
from the gaze of men. But in Southern India they 
move about freely and even attend public meetings. 
They figure very often in the list of the delcgatrs to 
conventions and conferences, and a great part of I lie 
work which resulted ’ granting the franchise 
women has been done in every province 
associations of ladies amongst whom several h.ive 
taken a leading part. 

*T see no end or limit to the place that women can 
reach when she has her chance. And men can hold 
the one attitude, which is to open every door to licr 
as fast as possible. There can be no greater work in 
the world than the elimination of suffering and dis- 
ability, and surely there is no suffering and disability 
anywhere as ill-deserved as that whicli 
unfortunately has been visited upon women for no 
other reason than their sex,” 

y/e do not think the suffrage has been 
given to Indian women prematurely. 

The Turks. 

Miss Bessie Beatty, for three years editor 
of “McCall’s Magazine” and a distinguished 
journalist and war correspondent, gives in 
The Century Magazine her opinion of In® 
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Turks and Turkish affairs from personal 
knowledge of Constantinople and from know- 
ledge gained by personal contact with noted 
Turks, including the crown prince. American 
globe-trotters go to Constantinople with the 
preconceived idea that 

Tlie Turk was an ambcr-skinncd man who wore 
n red fex, and carried a lung, curved knife drip- 
ping with blood. 

But in the case of the party of which she 
was one, 

They went away, these American globe-trot- 
ters, quite thoroughly convinced tint there are two 
sides to the Turkish question. 

Before the season was over, other ships arrived. 
'I'lic number of tourists mounted from the hundreds 
into the thousands. More questions were asked 
and answered All of them, when they sailed 
away from Constantinople, had undergone the 
rvpericnce of their predecessors. 

She adds : — 

No one need minimize the suffering of the 
Armenians and other minority peoples of the Near 
f^'ist, but it should be possible to look behind the 
atrocity story and discover the elements that make 
'I'urkey what she is to day and find out what she 
may breome to-morrow. 

The atrocity story has blinded sharper eyes 
than ours all down the ages, yet we never seem 
to become sophisticated about it. Keligious an- 
tagonisms have long been uiicd for the political 
and economic advantage of one or another power, 
h'requently they have been deliberately created and 
carefully nursecl for the benefit of an amoitious ruler. 

rhose who look on Turkey from a distance 
with the eye of the casual observer have little 
idea of the vitality and extent of the nationalist 
movement. It has what military power there is, 
wha*' hope, what discipline. It has the support 
of all but the tiniest, portion of the populace of 
what is left of that once mighty Turkish F.mpirc. 
Though there are two governments side by side 
In 'I'urkey, no one pretends that the Constantinople 
government functions. 

'I'he attitude of the re.siclent American of 
Constantinople was not the least interesting 
of the things she found there. 

He goes to Turkey after having been thoroughly 
propagandized to hate the Turk as an enemy to 
all that spells civilization. 

When he has lived willi him a short time, he 
frecmently swings to the opposite extreme. When 
he ha 3 lived there a little longer, he acejuires a 
footing in that middle ground of judgment which 
gives him a point of view probably not far re- 
aioyed from truth. He learns from person.il ex- 
perience th.il every Turk is not an assassin, or 
eypry Armenian or Greek cither a saint or a corpse, 
ih A minimize the terrible price of suffering 

•.. Armenian has paid, nor does he excase the 
hut he learns to search and find causes 
wnich modify his judgments, He discovers, too, 


that, Turkey of yesterday is not 'I'urkey of to-day 
and that still another Turkey is in the building. 

In Constantinople I found both Turks and Ameri- 
cans asking with some indignation why it is that 
America publishes only one side of the Greco-Turkish 
situation ? When 1 asked what they would have 
us publish, they replied with questions : 

**Why was the report of the commission of 
investigation of the Greek occupation of Smyrna 
suppressed ? Why has no one ever blamed the 
(jirccks for the atrocities committed against the 
Turks in that occupation ? 

."Why does everyone talk of Armenian refugees 
and never mentions the seventy thousand 'Turkish 
refugees in Constantinople, driven out of their 
homes in Asia Minor by the Greeks 

"Why does no one ever tell about the efforts 
the Turkish Nationalists made to prevent the 
Armenian evacuation of Cilicia ? ' 

Kventually one begins to join them in wondering. 

Of Smyrna Miss Beatty writes : — 

Smyrna is, of course, the sorest of the Turkish 
tender spots. 'The 'Turk maintains that atrocities 
there arc committed by the Greeks under the eyes 
of Allied battle-ships, and that the Allies, aware 
of this, did not lift a voice in protest or a hand 
in protection 

It is true that the report of a committee of 
investigation of which the American high commis- 
sioner, Admiral Mark Bristol, and other equally 
qualified representatives of the Allied governments 
Were members, has never been made public. The 
Commission found the facts safiiciently appalling 
to recommend the immediate withdrawal of the 
Greek army, but the affair stopped there. 

It is fairly understandable why the English Govern- 
ment, at lively backing the Greeks, was eager to 
keep the facts of this occupation from their public. 
The motive of our own government in also pigeon- 
holing this report is not quite so clear. Our gov- 
ernment had less at stake It might have considered 
that it could afford to trust the American people 
a little more fully with the facts. Atrocities arc 
unpleasant reading at all times, but, after all, if 
one is to judge, one must have all and not half 
of the truth. 

In Miss Beatty's opinion, 

Turkey is a barometer of many things. A student 
of intern.ition.il politics can tell fairly well how 
affairs are going with Great Britain by watching 
her attitude toward Turkey. If she extends a 
reluctant olive branch to the Turkish Nationalists, 
it is probable that things are a little unsettled in 
Ejrypt, India, or some other corner of the Moslem 
world. VVhen she proposes a new investigation of 
the Turkish atrocities and backs a Gr^k offensive, 
it is fairly safe to assume that things in the 
Moslem world arc going not too badly from the 
British point of view, and England can afford to 
risk the ire of the inhabitants of certain of her 
possessions or spheres of influence. Sometimes her 
^licy is determined by Turkish concessions to France 
and Italy. 

Some idea nf Mustapha Kemal Pasha's 
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self-abnegation is gained from the following 
sentences from a young Turk's conversation : 

When we speak of our government to-day, we 
mean Angora. The entire press is an Angora press. 
Mustapha Kemal could became dictator of Turkey 
to-morrow if he chosei but he has deliberately 
deprived himself of power. 

The Bery Loom. 

We received two letters of complaint 
against the Bery Loom a few days ago. The 
one from Babu Kadha Prasad Das, Head- 
master, Baidyapur George Institute, states 
that the loom is * ‘heavy and unmanage- 
able,” and that “Messrs. B. D. Bery and Co. 
and Mr. Iloogewarf could not satisfy the 
institute authorities and we have been 
reluctantly compelled to keep the matter 
hanging.” The other from Babu Abinash- 
chandra Chaudhury of village Charipara, 
P. 0. Uthali ( Dacca ), who says he holds 
the firm’s invoice No. 1274, states that 
the loom is too heavy to be worked by a 
weaver “and it is absolutely impossible 
for a man to work on the same for an 
hour even and 30 yards of cloth per day 
can never be expected on the loom.” As 
we are not weaving experts and have 
no first-hand knowledge of the loom, we 
can offer no opinion, and cannot under- 
take to publish any correspondence on the 
subject. Our suggestion is that if any 
party has any grievance, the remedy lies 
in a place different from newspaper 
offices. 

Mulshi Fetha Satyagraha. 

The Poona correspondent of Swarajya 
writes to it from Poona on the 13th 
September that the Mulshi Petha Satya- 
graha has recently entered on the third 
phase of the struggle. He writes, in part 

The Tata Company. 

The Tata Power Company has not yet 
begun work. It is becoming very difficult for 
the Company to get contractors and also 
labourers. It is also understood that the 
Company is hard pressed for money, as the 
shareholders are refusing to pay their instal- 
ments owing to the Satyagraha move- 
ment. Matters have come to such a pass 
that the Company is obliged to file suits 


against the shareholders, and I understand 
that a suit is going on in the Bombay Court 
against some' prominent Calcutta Marwari 
shareholders. I also learn that a counter 
suit, has been filed against the Company for 
deceiving the shareholders by keeping them 
ignorant of the true state in Mulshi Petha 
and various other charges. 

Forecast. 

The Satyagraha campaign will assume a 
serious aspect by the end of October, as the 
rainy season would then be over and as 
hundreds of enrolled volunteers will be going 
to the scene of action from all parts of Maha- 
rashtra. Perfect non-violent atmosphere exists 
in Mulshi Petha. There is grim determination 
prevailing in Maharashtra to see the thing 
through. Unfortunately there is not absolute 
unanimity in Maharashtra over this matter, 
but the great majority are for Satyagraha, as 
can be understood from the resolutions of the 
Akhil Maharashtra Mulshi Parishad held in 
Bombay on June 11th this year. 

From what I could see, it is affording the 
Mawalas and the volunteers an excellent lesson 
in the non-violent fight for one's own rights. 
The matter may now be taken up by other 
provinces also, in so far as sympathy may be 
shown, by sending volunteers and doing propa- 
ganda against Andhra, Tamil and Karnatak 
Labour being recruited here for constntetion of 
the Tata Company’s works. 

‘^Morning Post’s” Comment on 
‘Censure on Premier’. 

The Indian Legislative Assembly’s reso- 
lution on the tremier's “steel frame” 
speech has been construed as a vote of 
censure on Mr. George. In commenting 
on it the London Morning Post contemp- 
tuously refers to the Assembly as “a sub- 
ordinate legislature eighteen months’ 
old.” 

The “Morning Post’’ goes on to advi^ 
Indians who profess to ^ fully grown poli- 
ticians to develop a letter sense of realities 
and adds that if they claim to be citizens 
of the Empire they must learn to think im- 
perially and recognise that such a question 
as the charge of Constantinople and the 
Straits must be settled by the light of what 
is expedient for Europe and not by the re- 
moter consideration of what is agreeable to 
the sentiments of Mahomed ans in India. 

The position taken up by the London 
paper would have been correct if “Europe” 
bad not taken upon itself to interfere 
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the affairs of '"‘Mahomedans in India/’ 
had not subjected them to its rule and 
had not asked them to fight for it against 
their Turkish co-religionists. But as 
matters stand, The Morning Post's re- 
marks are sheer impudence. 

Bengal Ministers and the Indian 
Association. 

In our last issue wc had occasion 
to refer to the methods that are being 
employed now for sometime past by 
two Ministers of Bengal, with the help 
of their too ready and willing sup- 
porters, for converting the Indian Associa- 
tion into a Ministerial instrument. It 
appears that these methods are being 
opposed by a number of independent 
members of the Association, although 
their efforts have so far borne no fruit. 
We are informed that twenty-one mem- 
bers of the Association sometime ago 
addressed a communication to the 
Honorary Secretary protesting against 
the extremely arbitrary, high-handed and 
discourteous manner in which the Presi- 
dent, Sir Sureudranath Banerjea, con- 
ducted himself at the last Annual Meeting 
of the Association, held on the 3lst 
July, 1922. The signatories urged that 
as the procedure adopted at the meeting 
was illegal, irregular and unconstitu- 
tional, the proceedings were vitiated in 
consequence. The letter pointed out 
inter alia the following irregularities 
and demanded that a fresh meeting be 
called for the consideration of the 
business of the last annual meeting 

“( 1 ) In the case of the election of the 
Secretary and Assitant Secretaries, the voting 
was not by ballot, although voting by bal- 
lot was urged. ( 2 ) The election of 20 
members of the Committee was not by 
means of voting papers, as provided in the 
Rules ( Rule 23(b)). Certain printed papers 
containing a list of names were accepted as 
"oting papers, in spite of protest by some 
members. ( 3 ) When two different names 
were proposed for the Secretaryship, the 
second name was put to the vote as an 
‘™^°dment, in spite of objection and protest. 

name proposed for Assistant Secrc- 

amend- 

One candidate for Assistant 
was allowed to count the votes 


WOS 

went. ( 6 ) 

Secretaryship 


cast in favour of his rival candidate. ( 0 ) 
The counting of votes was not properly 
done. In the case of the election of the Secre- 
tary the accuracy of the counting was chal- 
lenged and a recount was demanded but 
refused. In the case of the election of one 
of the Assistant Secretaries it was proved 
on a recount that the original counting was 
wrong. At this a recount was again demanded 
in the case of the election of the Secretary but 
was again refused. ( 7 ) Division was de- 
manded but was refused by the President. 
( 8 ) Members were not allowed even to 
state their points of order or make their 
submission for the Cliairman’s ruling and 
were peremptorily asked to sit down. Lastly, 
the attitude of Hie Chairman was throughout 
arbitrary, high-handed and extremely dis- 
courteous.” 

The requisition was put before the Itxe- 
cutivc Committee of the Association, who 
convened a special general meeting to 
consider it. The Special Meeting was 
accordingly held on the 12th September 
last. We have not so far come across any 
oflicial account of the proceedings of this 
meeting. The reports that we have received 
from more sources than one, however, show 
that the procedure and methods adopted 
by the President and the Executive of the 
Association at the Special Meeting were 
even more outrageous than those of the 
preceding meeting. 

The complaint made by the requisition- 
ists was directed mainly against the 
President of the Association. When, there- 
fore, the Special Meeting commenced, some 
of the requisitionists rightly protested 
against Sir Surendranath Banerjea occupy- 
ing the chair. But he refused to listen 
to this most reasonable objection. Know- 
ing that the meeting was a packed one, 
composed mainly of members who had 
been brought there on the definite under- 
standing that in voting they should 
recognise the principle that he who pays 
the piper should call for the tune, it was 
easy for the Minister- President to say 
that he would vacate the chair only if the 
meeting wanted him to do so. 1 hereupon, 
it was formally moved and duly seconded 
that Sir Surendranath should vacate the 
chair. It was not surprising that this 
motion was lost. 

The position of the Chairman of a 
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meeting is analogous to that of a judge. 
It is a fundamental rule of law that a 
judge shall not sit in judgment upon a 
matter in which his own conduct is under 
enquiry. The meeting in question was 
held for the specific purpose of discussing 
the conduct of the Chairman at the last 
Annual Meeting and definite allegations 
of high-handedness and irregularity had 
been made against him. In view of these 
allegations, we fail to understand how 
the Chairman could stick to his throne 
on a show of hands. In fact, he himself 
stated that he was not going to ‘^abdi* 
cate.” It was eminently desirable that 
the Chairman should not only be elected 
without any opposition but that there 
should not also be any reasonable ground 
for suspicion in the mind of even a 
minority that they might not get justice, 
and such a suspicion was inevitable when 
the Chairman, whose conduct was under 
discussion, himself presided over that very 
meeting. 

It is an unwritten law of [lublic meet- 
ings, recognised all over the world, that 
the Chairman of a meeting, in cases where 
his impartiality or fairness is impugned, or 
where his own conduct is the subject- 
matter of enquiry and discussion, vacates 
the chair. We cannot believe that the 
two Ministers of Bengal, who arc associat- 
ed with the Indian Association, are igno- 
rant of this elementary fact. We would 
ask their followers to look up the proceed- 
ings of parliamentary institutions and 
other important public bodies, in this 
country and elsewhere. This will show 
how utterly untenable and indefensible is 
the position taken up by Sir Surendranath 
Banerjea and his supporters in the matter. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the Calcutta High Court has 
held that a Magistrate is not competent to 
try a Municipal case if he is also the Chair- 
man of the Municipality in question. The 
law is very explicit in the matter. It dis- 
tinctly provides that “no judge or magis- 
trate shall, except with the permission of 
the court to which an appeal lies from 
his court, try or commit for trial any 
case to or in which he is a party, or per- 
sonally interested, and no judge or magis- 


trate should hear an appeal from any 
judgment or order passed or made b^ 
himself.” What a court takes into consi- 
deration in such cases is “not merely the 
question whether there has been any real 
bias in the mind of the presiding judge 
against the accused, but also the further 
question whether incidents may not have 
happened which, though they may be 
susceptible of explanation, and may have 
happened without there being any real bias 
in the mind of the judge, are nevertheless 
such as may create in the mind of the 
accused a reasonable apprehension that 
he may not have a fair and impartial 
trial.” This is the rule obtaining also in 
the case of a chairman of a meeting. 

That as Chairman of the last Annual 
Meeting of the Association Sir Surendra- 
nath Banerjea had perpetrated irregu lari- 
ties of the grossest nature was beyond any 
doubt. The most straightforward course 
for him, under the circumstances, would 
have been to acknowledge his mistake 
and to make amends for the injury 
that he had done to fellow-members of 
the Association by his arbitrary rulings 
and rude and oRensive conduct. But this 
was a course which could not be expected 
either from the Minister-President of the 
Indian Association or from his new 
associates. A spell of “brief authority” 
has deprived them of their mental 
equilibrium. They now seem to believe 
that they can disregard everybody else 
with impunity. They have begun to 
comport themselves in a manner which 
shows, as if they do not consider them- 
selves bound by any earthly rules, legal, 
constitutional or moral, observed by ordi- 
nary mortals. 

The terms of the resolution on the 
requisition that Mr. Jatindranath Basu 
moved at the meeting show that our 
observations are not based on fictitious 
statements or imaginary grievances. 
Though opposed by a number of indepen- 
dent members, this resolution was sup- 
ported by Mr. Provas Chandra Mitter, 
the Minister of Education, and two 
of his lieutenants, and was ^ accepted 
by a majority of votes. Mr. Jatindranath 
Basu laid down in his resolution the 
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proposition that a Chairman’s rulings 
were to be final. Nothing could be more 
extraordinary than this. Sir Surendra- 
nath Banerjea’s friends were unable 
to advance any valid arguments in 
support of the proposition that they 
propounded, but they made up for this 
by emitting a good deal of sound and 
fury.^ The Chairman of a meeting, 
especially when he was also a Minister, 
was so superior a person that they 
seemed to take it to be almost a sacrilege 
that his rulings should be questioned 
or his conduct animadverted against. 
We quite realise that it would have 
been convenient for the Ministers 
and their friends if the accepted law 
of meetings supported their view. 
Unfortunately for them, however, this 
is not so. Even a tolerable acquain- 
tance with the law and procedure on 
the subject will show this. They have, 
we know, adopted Mr. Jatindranath 
Basu’s resolution by a majority of 
votes. But even a majority can never 
have any justification or right for 
doing anything unconstitutional or illegal. 
A majority, because it is a majority, 
cannot validate a thing that is on the 
face of it invalid. 

If the two Ministers and their 
supporters were to urge that as the 
Chairman was the sole judge on a question 
of order, etc., his decision should be 
regarded as final and conclusive at the 
moment, there would be some sense in 
such a suggestion. Even at that very 
moment a majority of members might 
constitutionally decline to accept the 
decision of the Chairman. In any case, 
there can be no doubt that under the 
law of meetings, members of a meeting 
have the right of challenging the ruling 
of the Chairman given at a previous 
meeting in cases in which such ruling 
was obviously improper and wrong. 

The way in which the power of closure 
was used by a majority at the meeting 
showed that neither Sir Surendranath 
Banetjea nor his associates were people 
who could be expected to follow a fair 
and constitutional procedure. Before this 
procedure was put in requisition it was 


essential that the minority should have 
been alTorded adequate opportunities of 
expressing their views. One member, who 
wanted to oppose Mr. Jatindranath 
Basu’s resolution, rose and made several 
unsuccessful attempts to speak. While 
Mr. Provas Chandra Mitter and two 
other supporters of Sir Surendranath, 
who rose after this member, were allowed 
to have their say, the aforesaid member 
iVas not permitted to speak. All on a 
sudden the motion for closure was sprung 
upon the meeting and adopted by a 
mechanical majority. This was a case 
of flagrant abuse of the power of closure 
and a glaring infringement of the rights 
of the minority. 

Sir Surendranath Banerjea has, we find, 
been allowed to perpetrate a series of 
irregularities, both at the last Annual 
Meeting and the Special Meeting. It is 
because he has at his back a majority that 
he has dared to act in such a grossly per- 
verse and unconstitutional manner. But 
when one comes to know how this 
majority is composed, one realises its 
extremely unreal and unsubstantial 
character. What value can we reasonably 
attach to a majority vote when the 
majority consists mostly of people whose 
subscriptions are paid by influential mem- 
bers of the Association, There are also 
some who stand to gain by their 
association with the ministers in 
whose hands lie so much power and 
patronage. If and when the source of the 
subscriptions is traced and made known 
to the public, the disclosures would be 
startling indeed ! ■ ^ 

When we say all this we do not, of 
course, mean to suggest that there are 
not any honest or independent men 
among the supporters of Sir Surendranath. 
But their number is very small. Principal 
Herambachandra Maitra, a Vice-President, 
and one of the seniormost members of the 
Association, who was not present at the 
Annual Meeting, very appropriately asked 
the President in the course of the discus- 
sion on the requisition, if it was a fact that 
at the previous meeting a member rose to 
a point of order, but was not allowed 
to make his submission. Though the 
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President did not answer this simple 
question, a well-known member of the 
Association bore testimony to the truth 
of the allegation contained in it. And 
Principal Maitra, when he left the 
meeting, was heard to remark that the 
Indian Association, so long as it acted 
thus, could never command any respect 
from the public. 

Now, the question is, is there no remedy 
for such tyranny on the part of the 
majority ? Yes, there is. The remedy 
is, as an English writer points out 
while discussing the question of the Rule 
of the Majority, “the purification of 
public opinion, the ennobling of public 
life, the rousing of public spirit, the 
education of public conscience, the 
development of the sense of public respon- 
sibility.” It is now the duty of the public, 
therefore, to demand that the Ministers 
should, before everything else, be divested 
of all influence and authority over the 
conduct and management of the affairs 
of public institutions in the country. 

Another Murder Case from U. P. 

In our last issue wc commented on a 
clear case of murder tried in the Allahabad 
High Court, which sentenced the accused 
to death, but forwarded the jury’s 
recommendation for mercy to the 
Governor, who commuted the sentence 
to penal servitude for life. The convict 
is a Ivuropean soldier who had deliberately 
murdered an Indian, for fun’s sake, 
without the least provocation. 

Another case, of a huropcan Eance- 
Corpt)ral who had murdered an Indian 
cook boy, recently tried at. the same High 
Court, has ended in a death sentence with 
a recommendation for mercy by the jury. 
We make some extracts from The States- 
man's report, which does not show that 
there was any proof that the murdered 
man abused the accused Grundy. 

The trial of Lance-Corporal S. A. Grundy, 
2nd South Wales Hordcrers, Jhansi, commenced 
to-day at the Allahahad High Court Criminal 
Sessions before Mr. .Ill slice Louis Stuart. The 
charge was that lie had murdered Nanhe, a 
cook boy, by shooting him. The accused pleaded 
not guilty. 

The facts, as related by the prosecution, are 


that on the morning of June 28 the accused, 
who had returned from leave the previous night,’ 
had to attend the British Station Hospital, 
Jhansi, for medical inspection and that on his 
way there certain persons made abusive rc< 
marks about him. While the accused was return- 
ing and passing the cookhouse abuse was again 
used. It is alleged that the accused then went 
to his barracks, got his rifle, put a cartridge 
into the breech, went into the verandah and 
fired at the cook. 

Major Bcrkctt, officer commanding the regi- 
ment, said that accused told him after the 
incident that when he was abused he made up 
his miud “that there would be one native less 
to send a British soldier to detention.*’ There 
was an order that every assault by a soldier 
on an Indian had to be reported to Simla. 

Replying to his lordship, accused said that 
when he heard the abusive remark made about 
him he went to his barracks, took up a rifle 
and coining out, fired. He said that his mother 
was in a lunatic asylum in Cork and he also 
had an aunt in the same asylum. 

The Government Prosecutor submitted that 
it was a case of deliberate murder. No plea of 
lunacy had been put forward at any stage in 
the case. 

TIis lordship, in his summing up, said it was 
admitted that the accused fired at a group of 
Indians, that Nanhe was killed was not denied, 
and if some of the witnesses were to be believed, 
it was a case of murder, all the elements of the 
crime being present. As regards the plea of 
lunacy, no medical evidence had been adduced 
to prove the insanity of the accused. 

The .jury returned after about an hour’s deli- 
beration and brought in an unanimous verdict 
of guilty of murder but with a recommcndatioii 
to mercy. 

Ills lordship, addressing Grundy, said he 
would forward the recommendation to the pro- 
per authorities. His lordship considered tlij 
case a very painful one and he had to do his 
duty. A man had been killed in a premeditated 
and brutal manner. Ilis life was as valuable 
as anyone else’s. Ilis lordship could not but 
look on the act as a wanton and brutal one 
and discreditable not only to the prisoner but 
to his distinguished regiment and the British 
Army generally. Ilis lordship then sentenced 
Grundy to death. 

Mrs. Besant and Indian Homo 
Rule. 

It is said that Mrs. Besant lies 
broached the idea that “at the next 
general election the voters shall be asked 
to support candidates who promise when 
elected to help in forming a convention 
of members of the new legislatures who 
will have a mandate, so she expresses it, 
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to formulate an improved constitution. 
She hopes it will be possible to place that 
constitution before the legislature and 
then to present it to Parliament with a 
request that statutory ciTcct shall be 
given to it.’* 

Smyrna. 

Smyrna, whose almost total destruc- 
tion by fire is reported, is a very old city. 
It was a colony founded by the Greeks 
about the seventh century B. C. Its name, 
almost in its modern form, is to be found 
in both the Attic and vh^olic dialects of 
the Greek language. It is one of the cities 
which claimed to be the birthplace of 
Homer. 

Long Distance Swimming in the 
Hooghly. 

In the swimming race from Chander- 
nagore to Caleutta, a distance of, some 
twenty-two miles, according to the 
organisers, B. K. Bose of Bagh- 
Bazar Swimming Club won handsomely 
by 50 yards, A. T. Dutt ( Life Saving 
Society), B. C. Bhattacharya (Life Saving 
Society) and If. Cliatterji (Bagh Bazar 
S.C.) occupied the second, third and fourth 
positions respectively. The official time 
of the winner was given as 4 hours and 
21- minutes, which was very creditable, 
though the competitors swam with the 
tide. The loss of three lives on the 
occasion— not among the swimmers, is 
very much to be regretted. There was 
culpable mismanagement. It is also 
reported by trustworthy eye-witnesses 
that the real winner was Satish Chandra 
Bancrjee of the Central Swimming Club, 
being ahead of B. K. Bose by 20 yards. 

Motilal Ghosh. 

By the death of Babu Motilal Ghosh 
India loses her oldest and most experienced 
journalist. Journalism caught him and 
hi3 elder and more famous and gifted 
brother Sisirkumar Ghosh young and 
shaped their career. Babu Motilal Ghosh 
did many other things besides editing and 
writing for The Amriia Bazar Patrika, 
But because of his single-minded devotion 
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to it. he is best known in connection with 
that paper. 

It was at first a Bengali weekly, publish- 
ed 65 years ago from a village in Jessore, 
named Amrita Bazar after their mother 
Amritamayi where the brothers were born. 
The press was a wooden hand-press. The 
brotl ers not only owned and edited the 
paper, but were also its compositors and 
ink-manufacturers. Even in those early 
days, the paper was a terror to oppressors 
and evil-doers. They fearlessly exposed 
official misdeeds. At that time this required 
greater courage than now : for, numbers 
of gentlemen, not to speak of ladies, going 
to jail for the country's cause had not 
then become a matter of common experi- 
ence. The brothers did their duty in 
scorn of consequence. They were prose- 
cuted, and though they were not convicted, 
they were financially ruined for a time. 
After this they removed their press and 
paper to Calcutta. Then came the Verna- 
cular Press Act of Viceroy Lytton's days, 
which was intended to gag and crush 
independent vernacular papers like the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, But the brothers 
Ghosh were equal to the occasion and 
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were able to nonplus the bureaucracy. 
They procured some old English types, 
and the issue of their paper which was 
due to come out just after the passing of 
the Press Act was published in the Engiish 
language— to the chagrin of the Govern- 
ment of those days. 

The Amritfi Bazar Pairika has ever 
been famous for its unsparing and detailed 
criticism of official tyranny, jobbery, and 
travesties of justice. For this it has more 
than once been caught in the meshes of 
the law. But it has survived these 
troubles. It has been noted too for the 
publication of official secrets. 

E'or some years past, there have been 
in the country many vernacular and 
English papers to serve as exponents of 
nationalism. But before their birth the 
Pairika was the only prominent paper 
doing that kind of work. 

Babu Motilal Ghose was an able jour- 
nalist. His memory was a store-house of 
information relating to public affairs. 
He wrote in a clear and popular style. 
He had at his command both humour 
and wit and biting sarcasm. His stock 
of popular stories and political parables 
was considerable, and these he and his 
assistants were never tired of repeating 
deftly and with effect whenever the oc- 
casion arose. To chaff Scotchmen with 
being the subjects of Englishmen was a 
favourite annual pastime of his after the 
St. Andrews Dinner. Another periodical 
humorous performance of his was 
an article on the Bengali sweet called 
sandesh. 

A most remarkable achievement of the 
Pairika was the discomfiture of Sir Lepel 
Griffin leading to his resignation. Other 
Residents and political agents at the 
courts of Indian princes have felt its 
power ; for the Pairika has consistently 
and persistently tried to uphold the cause 
of these rulers. 

Babu Motilal Ghosh wrote much to 
improve the economic and sanitary con- 
dition of the country. Englishmen were 
under the impression that he was an 
inveterate foe of the British Government 
and as such always agin the Government. 
It is true he never made it his business 


to win the favour and be in the good 
books of officials. But he was on good 
terms with some provincial rulers and 
was selected by Lord Carmichael to re- 
present Bengal officially at a sanitary 
conference and he attended the conference 
as BengaFs official delegate. 

In the days of their youth, the bro- 
thers llemantakuraar, Sisirkumar and 
Motilal were attracted to the Brahmo 
Samaj and exhibited reforming proclivities 
in matters social and religious. Gradually, 
however, they ceased to have anything 
to do with Brahmoism and social reform, 
of which they became staunch opponents. 
This was one cause of the popularity of 
the Pairika, They, particularly Sisirkumar, 
became id.^ntified with neo-Vaishnavism in 
Bengal. They conducted a Bengali Vaish- 
nava periodical called Sri Vishnupriya 
Pairika, Babu Motilal Ghosh was reli- 
giously minded and had gentle and afiablc 
manners. He was a believer in spiri- 
tualism and for some years published 
a monthly called The Hindu Spiritual 
Magazine. 

On his death-bed he expressed regret 
at being called away at the present 
crisis of India’s affairs when he might 
have been able to render some little 
service. He expected, after death, to 
be able to keep watch over the fortunes 
of India. He was sorry he was able to 
do so little for the motherland, and 
hoped that younger workers of both 
sexes would be able to do more. He 
gave them all his love, his blessings, 
and his good wishes for their success. 

The Eemalist Victory. 

It may be a good political principle in 
the abstract that the indigenous inhabit- 
ants of a country should remain in or be 
restored to possession of it and manage 
its affairs, and that others who had come 
in later as conquerors, traders or settlers 
should not be its rulers. But in practice 
it is difficult to determine who are the 
indigenous people of any particular 
country. From the remotest period nj 
history and in prehistoric days, uh 
countries have known wave after wave 
of conquest and colonisation, with the 
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result that it is very difficult and often 
impossible to definitely name the autoch- 
thonous population of many countries, 
therefore the only practicable rule to 
follow is that all those classes of the 
inhabitants of a country who have 
their permanent homes in the country 
should share in the government of the 
country on a democratic basis. 

Therefore, it is not for Greek, Turk, 
or Armenian, or for European Christians 
in general, to say that the non-Greek, 
non-Turk or non-Armenian section of 
any region in the Near I last where it is 
permanently settled should vacate it or live 
in it as a subject race or be extermi- 
nated. But who is to listen to sober 
counsels ? For decades, generations and 
centuries bloody racial and religious 
wars, feuds and recriminations [have 
gone on in many countries where Greeks, 
furks and Armenians have their per- 
manent domicile. Revenge is in their blood, 
and whoever feels himself strong enough 
for the purpose engages in the diabo- 
lical pastime of wholesale murder, rapine, 
rape and incendiarism. Nobody can 
say who started this devilish game. In 
modern times the publicity agents of 
the world for the most part profess 
Christianity and are of European extrac- 
tion. They own and control the cable 
services and the leading newspapers of 
the world. Naturally we hear more 
of Turks and other oriental and non- 
Christian peoples having perpetrated mas- 
sacres and incendiarism than of Greeks and 
other liuropean and Christian peoples 
having done the same, it is not possible to 
ascertain which stories of massacres are 
true and which false and to what extent, 
ihc truth, however, seems to be, as 
indicated above, that all parties have 
been guilty some time or other accord- 
to their opportunities. European 
and Christian peoples are naturally 
inclined to believe that Musalmans are 
Wore bloodthirsty than Christians. But 
even according to the histories and 
books written by Christian authors, 
'“bristian peoples have massacred, poisoned 
or killed by other means many populous 
ribes and races in Africa, America and 


Australia, leading sometimes to their 
utter extermination. It may well be 
doubted whether Musalmans ever caused 
such widespread havoc. 

Coming to the affairs of the Near East, 
it is a matter of recent history that an 
Allied commission was appointed to 
investigate some alleged massacres of 
Turks by Greeks. It has been repeatedly 
asserted that strong proofs of these 
allegations were obtained. But the report 
of this commission has been suppressed. 
Therefore, we cannot believe that the 
stories of the Turkish atrocities are true 
or that these alone are true without at 
the same time believing that the Greeks 
were guilty of similar barbarities. Then 
again, in the case of the stories of Turkish 
barbarities and incendiarism, why should 
one disbelieve Reuter’s telegram which 
states : report from Adana says that 

the Turkish authorities in Smyrna have 
arrested a number of Greeks and Armeni- 
ans who have confessed, it is alleged, 
to setting the town on fire” ? Or the 
message from Rome which states that 
“the Turks charge the Greeks who re- 
main in the town with hindering the 
efforts to extinguish the fire” ? 

Wc have neither the inclination nor 
any reason to take upon ourselves the 
role of the devil’s advocate either for the 
Greeks, or for the Turks, or even for the 
Armenians. We condemn all according 
to the measure of their iniquities. What 
we are against is a condemnation of the 
Turks alone. 

It is said that the Turk is unfit to 
rule non-Christians and non-Turks. But 
proofs have been cited from the works 
of Christian writers to show that the 
Turk is a tolerant master and neighbour 
when the non-Turks under him do not 
intrigue and rebel and otherwise provoke 
him. Can anything of an entirely 
different character be said of any 
conquering and ruling race ? Has 
any empire-building European Christian 
nation dealt leniently with political 
intriguers, rebels and thorough-going 
asserters of native manhood ? The hands 
of which conquering Western race have 
not at some period of history or other 
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been dyed with the blood of backward 
coloured races ? Some of these Christian 
imperialistic nations have even exterminat- 
ed whole tribes and populations. The 
Turks have not yet succeeded in doing 
so with the Armenians, taking it for 
granted that they tried or wanted to 
do so. 

No nation is fit to rule any other 
nation wisely, justly and humanely. All 
nations are unlit to govern others ; only, 
the unfitness is greater or less. 

The soil of Asia, Africa, America and 
Australia is just as sacred as the soil of 
Europe. If it be insisted upon that 
Asiatics must not remain as an inde- 
pendent ruling power in any part of 
Europe, it should in common justice be 
also insisted upon that people of European 
race should also vacate Asia, Africa, 
America and Australia. If the European 
occupants appeal to the right of might 
and of age-long occupation, the Turks 
also are entitled to the same sort of right. 
If it be argued that in Australia, New 
Zealand, parts of America, &c., there arc 
no survivors of the indigenous population 
to set up the plea of self-determination 
and ancestral possession, then that may be 
an incentive to the Turks producing a 
similar state of thing in regions inhabited 
partly by themselves and partly by Greeks 
and Armenians. 

No ; it will never do to try to expel 
the Turks, bag and baggage, from every 
part of the former Turkish empire, or to 
try to keep them confined to narrow 
strips of land deprived of all real power. 
Just as the Christian peoples argue that 
they are civilisers of backward peoples, 
so were the Musalmans actual educators 
and civilisers of parts of Europe in the 
Dark Ages. 

We are glad that Mustaplia Kemal 
Pasha has obtained a sweeping victory, 
because this will partly remedy the wrong 
done to the Turks by the Allied powers 
and because it will re-establish the prin- 
ciple that the conqueror-settler’s right to 
remain as a free man where he has been 
a free man for ages, is as valid in 
Europe and the lands adjoining Europe 
as it is on other continents. If it be 


felt as a humiliation that Asiatics should 
bear sway anywhere in Europe and 
particulaly on any European popula- 
tions, it is good that Europeans should 
realise this humiliation, for they have 
inflicted it on the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
America and Australia. 

Nothing European or Asiatic is perfect 
or self-sullicient in itself. The West should 
learn from the East as the East from the 
West. It would be good both for the 
Europeans and the Turks if they could 
live peacefully as neighbours. We are glad, 
therefore, that the crusader’s tocsin of 
alarm which was sounded on the Kemalists 
occupying Smyrna is heard no more. It 
was on an evil day that Mr. Lloyd George 
reminded the Christian peoples of Europe 
that the age-long struggle between the 
cross and the crescent had ended in the 
triumph of the former by General Allenby’s 
crushing victory over the Turks. I he 
tables have now been turned. It would 
be good if the crusading spirit were not 
revived. Mustapha Kemal wants a peace- 
ful solution and has no desire to invade 
European soil. And the latest news 
received to-day ( September 20 ) is that 
the European powers concerned are also 
for a peaceable solution. 

\ 6uru-ka-Bagh. 

A meeting of the Working Committee 
of the All-India Congress Committee was 
held at Amritsar on the 18th September. 
Mr. C. R. Das presided. The members of 
the working committee of the Shiromaui 
Gurdwara Committee attended. Pandit 
Madanmohan Malaviya gave a brief 
account of what happened at Guru-ka- 
Bagh. The following resolutions were 
adopted 

This Committee places on record its 
strong condemnation of the brutalities 
perpetrated by the police on the unresisting 
and non-violent Akalis snd congratulates 
the Akalis on the calm and cool courage 
and marvellous self-restraint with which 
they have borne the sufferings cruelly inflict- 
ed .on them. 

“This Committee appoints a sub-com- 
mittee of the following gentlemen to en- 
quire into the whole matter and submit a 
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report to the All-India Congress Committe 
before the end of October :—S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Chairman. Mr. M. K. Jayakar, 
barrister of Bombay, Maulana Maho- 
mad Taqi of Delhi, Mr. J. M. Sengtfpta of 
Bengal, and Mr. Stokes (members), Prof. 
Kuchi Kam Sahni— Secretary.** 

The disciplined non-violence of the 
Akalis is* beyond all praise. They are 
among the bravest of the brave. Yet 
they are suffering without retaliation like 
helpless invalids. It is the result of their 
faith in God. It is similar faith, similar 
courage, similar non-violence and suffering 
alone that can make our cause victorious. 

It is reported that the beating of the 
Akalis and other barbarities perpetrated 
by the police for many days have now 
ceased, and the Akalis who endeavour 
to walk into ground in the possession of 
the Mahant are being arrested in large 
numbers. 

The bureaucracy have now expressed 
readiness to enquire into definite 
allegations of police excesses. In more 
instances than we can now bring to mind, 
first came the beating, the shooting, etc., 
then the cnciuiry and then the white- 
washing report. Why all this bother ? 
Hither there should be no excesses at all, 
or there should be no subsequent effort to 
excuse or whitewash excesses. 

The Sikh temple, its residential houses, 
an 1 the adjoining garden and lands were 
formerly in the possession of the Mahant. 
The Akalis took possession of the temple 
as the public religious property of the 
Sikh community. Government allowed 
them to remain in possession. This 
may be presumed to have led the Akalis 
to think that if they obtained similar 
possession of the houses and other 
property of the temple, they would be 
able to restore all these to their original 
use, which was a religious one. But 
when some of them went to cut wood at 
the garden, not for their own private use 
and profit, but for the free kitchen of the 
temple, they were prosecuted for theft and 
Kot six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
each. If those who have good reason to 
consider themselves owners de jure of some 
pi^operty try tolmome de facto possessors, 


is the dispute a matter for the decision of 
civil courts or of criminakcourts ? And if 
of criminal courts, should the punish- 
ment be as severe for a technical theft as 
for a real theft ? It is very strange that 
Government, instead of telling the parties 
to resort to a civil court to settle their 
dispute, itself simply keeping the peace 
meanwhile, took the side of the Mahant 
a,nd tried at first to beat off the peaceful 
Akalis. If this course, adopted by the 
Government, was right and lawful, why 
were not similar steps taken to dispossess 
the Akalis of the temple when they took 
possession of it ? Again, if this course 
was right and lawful, why has Govern- 
ment now given it up in favour of arrest ? 
If arresting be the right course, why was 
it not resorted to from the first ? One can- 
not discover signs of wisdom and 
humanity in these doings of Punjab 
officialdom. 

Irustworthy eye-witnesses like Kai 
Sahib Professor Kuchi Kam Sahni, m. a., 
late of the l.ahore (Govern raent College, 
now a pensioner, have borne witness 
publicly that the police not only beat the 
Akalis but robbed some of them of their 
cash and other belongings in broad day- 
light. There is grim irony in the situa- 
tion that men have been beaten, made 
unconscious, two dying in consequence, 
imprisoned, for cutting wood in a garden 
which they considered the public property 
of their temple, whilst the guardians of 
law and order are alleged to have turned 
thieves and robbers with impunity. 

A few days ago, we received a telegram 
from the Shiromani Gurudwara Praban- 
dhak Committee asking us to come and 
sec how the police are behaving. In reply 
we telegraphed to the Committee that we 
were sorely grieved to read its telegram 
but deeply regretted our inability to go 
to the scene of action. On the third day 
after this reply had been handed in at the 
College Square office we were informed 
that it “cannot be delivered owing to Held 
objectionable.” Why it has been held 
objectionable, we do not understand, nor 
why the telegraph department has not 
the common business honesty to return us 
the money it took from us for the 
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telegram, seeing that it has not rendered 
us the service which it was paid to render. 

The Black Hole on Wheels. 

At long last the Government of India's 
resolution on the Moplah train tragedy 
has been published. There is no satis- 
factory explanation of the delay in 
publishing the decision of Government, 
nor is the decision itself satisfactory. 
Not one of the higher oflicers of the 
Madras Government has been founded 
worthy of censure, departmental punish- 
ment, or prosecution. Traffic Inspector 
Reeve would have been prosecuted if 
he had been alive, but he is dead. 
Sergeant Andrews has been ordered to 
be prosecuted, because he was in charge 
of the Moplah rebel prisoners, and did 
not open the doors of the closed goods 
wagon and let the prisoners have air 
to breathe and water to drink even 
when after crying aloud for help some 
of them were dead and others about 
to die. We do not say that he has 
not deserved prosecution But why 
visit all the sin on him ? 

One of the findings of the Committee 
of Enquiry runs thus 

( a ) That the use of ventilated luggage vans 
for the conveyanee of prisoners in an emergency 
was not pvr sc objectionable, and that it implied 
neither inhumanity nor any deliberate indif- 
ference to the right of the Moplah prisoners to 
the same treatment as other prisoners ; but 
that the practice of using such vans should 
have been abandoned as early as possible or 
should ^ have b^n brought under proper 
regulation and in so far as the practice contri- 
buted to the final disaster responsibility lalls 
on Mr. Evans, the Special Civil Officer, under 
whose authority the removal of prisoners was 
conducted. 

The first part of the finding is not 
consistent with the last. If the use of 
ventilated luggage vans for the con- 
veyance of prisoners in an emergency 
was not per se objectionable, why is it 
laid down that the practice of using 
such vans should have been abandoned 
as early as practicable ? The use of the 
word “ventilated” begs the whole ques- 
tion, because the van which caused the 
disaster was not ventilated and it seems 
Jp have been n obody's business to see 


whether it was a ventilated van before 
it was used to convey human beings. 
That there was no such emergency as 
necessitated the use of closed luggage 
vans ih also clear from the following 
passage in the Comittee's report 

We observe that rebel prisoners despatched 
after conviction from other parts of the district 
(e. from Calicut and Cannanore ) passed 
through the rebellion area in open carriages 
and that police were evidently available to 
furnish for them an escort of the necessary 
strength ; and we cannot but think that if 
consideration had been given to the matter it 
would have been possible to find police to 
furnish similar escorts from Tirur. 

But any detailed criticism at this 
stage is useless ; which remark, again, 
reminds us that no criticism on the part of 
the Indian public at any stage would have 
effectively influenced the action of Govern- 
ment. Siraj-iid-dowla can do wrong, 
members of a white bureaucracy can- 
not. 

Calcutta University Finance. 

The Statesman having had the enter- 
prise to publish the Accountant-General’s 
report on the financial administration 
and condition of the Calcutta University 
as well as the letter addressed by the 
educational secretary of the Government 
of Bengal to the I diversity Registrar in 
consequence of the Accountant-General's 
report, the public have been in a position 
to understand how things have l)een mis- 
managed in the University and how 
there was no check on expenditure. The 
Accountant-General’s report also shows 
that part of the huge deficit of the Univer- 
sity was due to the falling off in its 
income owing to the Non-co-operation 
movement, for which it was not res- 
ponsible. The Accountant-General has 
made certain suggestions for the future 
better management of the financial re- 
sources of the University and the Educa- 
tion Minister has laid down certain con- 
ditions on fulfilment of which the Univer- 
sity will obtain the grant of 2V4 lakhs 
voted by the Legislative Council as also 
an additional grant of about an equal 
amount. The Senate has appointed a 
committee to report on the conditions, 
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which seem to us on the whole fair, 
though slight modifications may be neces- 
sary to make it easy to carry out all of 
them. A question may no doubt be raised 
as to whether (rovernment has power to 
lay down such conditions. Our view is 
that, though the State after creating a 
corporation and giving it an almost 
autonomous constitution cannot and ought 
not to interfere in the details of its adminis- 
tration, if an emergency or a crisis arises, 
it can and ought to interfere, and that 
such a crisis has arisen. Seeing that 
(iovernment during Lord Curzon’s regime 
appointed a commission to alter the very 
constitution of the University and an- 
other commission was more recently ap- 
pointed which has made some radical re- 
commendations some of which, at any 
rate, are likely to be carried out. Govern- 
ment is most probably right in holding 
that it can at the present juncture lay 
flown conditions. 

An academic discussion of the ((uestion. 
however, appears now to be unnecessary, 
h'or, the Senate at its meeting of the I6th 
September last adopted some budget 
rules drawn up by the Board of Accounts 
which, according to Dr. Hiralal Haidar, 
“were substantially in harmony with 
the conditions laid down by Government.*’ 
It need not be enquired whether this 
harmony is accidental, or due to both the 
conditions and the rules being reasonable 
and natural, or whether the rules 
were so altered after the receipt of the 
Government letter of the 153rd August 
as to harmonise with the conditions laid 
down therein. The important thing to 
consider is whether the observance of the 
rules or of the conditions cannot be 
brought about without either party feel- 
ing any loss of prestige or dignity 
<>r of the rights or powers vested in either. 
)Ve think the thing is feasible. An attempt 
going soon to be made to reform 
and reconstruct the University. A 
thing which is to undergo the process 
reform and reconstruction must be 
enabled to live. It is, therefore, greatly 
be desired that squabbles between the 
parties should cease and the teachers and 
tlic students of the University should soon 


get to work again earnestly. There has 
been and still is much in the University 
that is ([uitc undesirable. There has been a 
moral canker at work at its core. These 
it is possible to eliminate or keep in 
check. The University has been a pioneer 
and a torch-bearer in many ways ; and 
it is our earnest hope that, purged of 
all its defects, it may continue to do 
its great work for generations to come 
and shine with undimraed lustre. 

The Vice-Chancellor and Dr. Howells. 

At the Senate meeting on the 9th 
September during the debate on the 
appointment of the Committee to con- 
sider the conditions laid down by the 
Government by observing which the 
University may avail itself of the grant 
of 2\'2 lakhs, a desire was expressed 
that the committee might report within 
a week. The Vice-Chancellor observed, 
“It is humanly impossible to report 
next week.” Thereupon Dr. Howells, 
moved by the courtier-like amiable desire 
to flatter and please the Vice-chancellor, 
observed that, 

“He did not accept the Vkc-Chancellor’s 
judgmeut that it was humanly impossible to 
get a report in .a week. He knew what was 
possible to the Vice- Chancellor and he believed 
that it* the Vice-Chancellor took the matter in 
hand, a reply would be possible even in a wcek.“ 

The Vice-Chancellor, referring to Dr. 
Howells’ mention of his capacity for work, 
said, 

He repudiated the suggestion that this was 
his job. This concerned every one of the 
hundred members of the Senate and he assured 
them that he was the last man in the world 
to force his views upon them. He declined to 
have their support unless he knew that it was 
a representative and reasoned judgment on 
their part. 

What was the cause of this over- 
emphatic reply ? Had Dr. Howells, in an 
unguarded moment, divulged the secret 
process of the manufacture of the reports 
of recent University Committees ? 

All-Bengal Young Men’s 
Conference. 

The All-Bengal Young Men’s Conference 
which recently met in Calcutta for three 
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transcended the limits of political parties, 
occupations, religious groups and, of 
course, of castes “touchable” or “un- 
touchable.” It wanted to have a con- 
structive programme of practical work 
which all parties might combine to carry 
out. Mr. Subas Chandra Bose, Principal 
of the Kalikata Vidyapitha, the chairman 
of the reception committee, concluded 
his address of welcome by outlining the 
conference programme of work, which 
included mass education, restoration of 
village industries, village organisation, 
removal of untouchability and such other 
social reforms. 

Professor Meghnad Saha, D. Sc., of the 
University College of Science, in the course 
of his presidential address, said 

The present deplorable state of Pengal could 
be improved by such activities of the young 
men as were outlined by this organisation. 
Poverty and disease were predominating in 
every part of the province and it was up to 
the young men to fight them and to make the 
life of the future generations worth living. They 
must build up a national character to success- 
fully carry out their mission. 'I'he young 
men must give up their service-seeking desire, 
which was one of the principal causes of their 
degeneration, and devote themselves to restore 
the lost trade and industries of the eountr}', 
to stop the exploitation of their wealth by 
foreigners and thus save the country from 
poverty and ultimate ruin. 

Many elderly leading men of Bengal, 
of different shades of political opinion, 
addressed the conference. 

The main resolution of the conference was 
moved by Sjt. Nirendra Nath Ray Chowdhury. 
He urged that lack of organisation rather 
than lack of workers was chiefly responsible 
for the depressed condition of the country. lie 
thought it desirable that a permanent associa- 
tion to be called the All-Rengal Young Men’s 
Association should be formed to co-ordinate 
the social, educational and other activities of 
the young men of Bengal and to devise for 
immediate execution a programme of practical 
work embracing mass education, urban and 
rural organisation, spread of Swadeshi, pro- 
moting unity among different communities, 
removal of untouchability, prevention of early 
marriage, abolition of dowry, social service, 
moral discipline and upholding truth and justice 
always and everywhere. 

This resolution, slightly amended was un- 
animously accepted and passed. 

— Dr> Sflhfl, the urcaident . then exjiorted 


the young men present to take up the 
resolutions seriously and begin the work 
during the coming autumnal vacation. 

He also reminded them that they should 
not look back towards the past alone, but 
should look forward into the future. Their 
present condition forces them to have relations 
with the nations of the West. If they want 
to be equal with them, it is their duty to 
acquire the qualities which have made them great. 
Sacrifice has now become the ideal of young 
men, but sacrifice alone cannot lead them to 
success. It must be supplemented by sound 
knowledge and solid work. Young men should 
not be discouraged by the small beginnings of 
the Conference, for out of small beginnings great 
things are born. 

Indians and the Turkish War. 

On the I9th September alargely attend- 
ed meeting was held in the Calcutta 
Town Hall to congratulate Kemal I'asha 
and “to consider the attitude of the 
British Government towards the situa- 
tion created by the Turkish victories 
in the Near liast.” The chairman was 
Mr. A. K. Pazl-ul-Haq. The meeting, 
which was attended by Hindus also, 
passed the following resolutions 

That this meeting of the citizens of 
Calcutta and its suburbs ofl'ers its heartiest 
felicitations to Mustaplia Kemal Pasha find bis 
gallant array on their recent victorie.s and trusts 
to Almighty Ood to crown their arms with 
unbroken success. 

That this meeting of the citizens of Calcutta 
and its .suburbs, representing all the various 
schools of political thought in this country, 
views with feelings of deepest resentment 
and indignation the pro-Greek policy of 
Great Britain in the Greko-Turkisli war 
and the continued attempts which arc being 
made by her to deprive the Turks of the fruits 
of their victories and thwart them in their 
attempts to regain Thrace and full control 
over Constantinople. This meeting further 
declares that this anti-Turkish policy and 
unjust attempts are bound to create feelings 
of great dissatisfaction, not merely in India, 
but throughout the Islamic world, leading to 
serious consequences, the responsibility lor 
which must rest with the British Cabinet. 

The meeting further resolved that, as a 
political proof and for giving vent to their feel- 
ings, greater efforts should be made for the 
collection of funds for Angora and for the intio- 
duction of khaddar throughout the length and 
breadth of India. 

Indians in East Africa. 

Nairobi, Sept. A 

A mcetincF cf the Executive Council was 
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held on 9th September presided over by Sir 
Robert Coryndon, when, it is understood, the 
final terms of the settlement of the Indian 
question were discussed. It is believed that 
the terms include common franchise subject to 
education test; greater part of the highlands 
to be reserved for Europeans, but with one 
Indian district and a very considerable restric- 
tion of immigration of Indians. 

We are sure our countrymen in Itast 
Africa cannot accept these terms. That 
they have not, is clear from the following 
subsequent telegram 

London, Sept. 18. 

The Indian National Congress was held over 
the week-end and was opened by the Governor, 
Sir R. T. Coryndon. 

Numerous resolutions were passed demand- 
ing equality of status. One speaker said there 
should be either equality in the Empire or no 
Empire at all.— “Reuter.” 

Indian Forest Service. 

The Council of State has accepted the 
following resolution moved by Mr. Phirozc 
Sethna, recommending 

'I hat the present recruitment of a proportion 
of forest probationers in the United Kingdom, 
and the present system of training all proba- 
tioners in the United Kingdom, should cense, 
and that all probationers should be recruited 
in India and trained at Debra Dun, each proba- 
tioner after a given period of service being sent 
for a tour of the model forests of Europe, 

This resolution is substantially the 
same as the one carried at the Legislative 
Assembly on the motion of Mr. K, C. 
Neogy. 

Indian Railway Management. 

The Central Advisory Committee, 
consisting of over a dozen members of 
the two Houses of the Indian Legislature, 
have decided by a large majority to 
advise the adoption of state management 
of Railways, fhe decision is right. 

“The future management question was 
specifically raised in connection with the 
approaching expiration of the leases of the 
East Indian Railway Company in 1024-, and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company in 
1925, and the Committee, starting from that 
point, considered the problem generally.” 

Supply of Food for Indians on 
Trains. 

The Marwari Association’s proposal 
that every through train should be 


provided with a car divided into three 
compartments (with inter-communication) 
set apart for the supply of various articles 
of food suitable for Indian passengers 
and good drinking water, ought to be 
accepted by the Railway Board. 

Assam’s Family Loom. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachar, editor of 
Young India, writes in the course of his 
editorial notes 

Assam with its forest-clad hills and hroad- 
Bosomed Brahmaputra is a beautiful country. 
But Assam’s greatest beauty is the family 
loom. Ladies of all grades of society, including 
wives and daughters of Members of the 
Legislative Council, lawyers, landed proprietors 
and Government employees, all without excep- 
tion, sit at their loom and weave their own 
cloth. We were taken to several homes, and 
saw the home-woven silks, towels, dhoties, 
mosquito-curtains, etc., some woven and kept 
neatly away for use, some on the looms 
and others actually worn. We felt a new 
feeling of liberty as we saw how men and 
women could live just like the middle classes 
of other provinces, and yet weave their own 
cloth during leisure moments. We saw chairs, 
bicycles, pictures on the walls, and all the 
other signs of modern respectability, yet 
in one corner is the family loom and the 
lady of the house working at it. The Assam 
girPs first duty is to become expert in weaving 
silk and cotton. It is the chief accomplish- 
ment for marriage. Spinning went out of 
use in most places with the advent of mill- 
yarn. The busy housewife had so much to 
do that cheap good yarn ready-made for the 
loom, was welcomed ; and spinning was 
gradually given up. Jsut the Congress has 
revived the lost art and in the many homes 
we visited we saw ladies spinning most beauti- 
fully ; and some cloth was shown to us 
woven out of their own handspun which could 
bear comparison with the fine products of 
Andhra. If the men could also give some of 
iheir leisure time to the work, spinning as 
well as weaving could become a household 
occupation and every home would be self- 
contained and complete. 

Not only in diligence and housekeeping but 
in courage and cheerful suffering have the 
daughters of Assam excelled. We saw the 
wives and mothers of many young men still 
in jail. There is in them no sadness, no 
regret, but the light of faith burning calmly 
and brightly. They are brave sisters who 
fully deserve to live in such a beautiful country 
on the banks of the Brahmaputra. 

Assam has long been a standing 
example in respect of weaving at home 
for the other provinces to follow. 
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True and Courageous Brotherliness. 

The Servant of India writes : — 

It was an act of real heroism that the 
students now learninj^ spinning and weaving 
at the Sabarmati Satyagraha Ashram performed 
the other day at Ahmedabad. They were 
returning to the Ashram after visiting a mill 
when they saw a iiight*soil cart ready to 
topple by one of its wheels coming ofl*. They 
drew the attention of the scavengers who were 
in charge of the cart to it and when those two 
men were unable to lift the heavy cart and 
push the wheel to position, the students rolled 
up their sleeves and helped with their own 
hands. In doing this they have proved them- 
selves thoroughly worthy of their great spiri- 
tual guru, and all Indians, whatever their faith 
or opinions, will be proud of their heroism. 

‘‘Autumn Festival.” 

The performance of the poet Kabindra- 
nath Tagore’s play Sharadotsav (or the 
Autumn F'estival, of which an iinglish 
translation by the poet himself was 
published in this Review) in Calcutta on 
two evenings by the poet and his boys and 
girls of the Shan tinike tan school, helped 
by some of the teachers of the school and 
other gentlemen, gave the Calcutta public 
an idea of what playing ought to be 
like. It seemed as if the players were not 
acting but doing the natural thing. There 
was nothing theatrical— no over-emphasis 
in speech, no straining after effect, no 
unnatural gestures. The singing and 
dancing of the children were ethereal, 
exquisite and entrancing. The dresses 
were appropriate and charming in their 
colour effects. While all did their parts 
well, the poet’s acting was spiritually 
elevating and inspiring. 

^ Waste in Education. 

Li^now University is going to spend 
two millions and a half of rupees for its 
convocation hall, and this in a province 
which is among the most backward 
regions in India in education. Tenders 
have been “invited from approved con- 
tractors, (or the construction of the New 
Convocation Hall at Lucknow from the 
drawings prepared by Sir Hdwin J/. 
Lutyens, k. A., estimated to cost about 
Rupees twenty-five lakhs.” This is extra- 
vagance and waste, pure and simple. 
Truly did Huxley observe in one of his 


addresses that people sink capital in bricks 
and stone and mortar and call them 
universities. Universities are, however, 
societies of men of learning and character 
and original minds and of their students 
for the advancement of knowledge. What 
numbers of these do the recent mushroom 
universities of India possess, that they 
should spend so much on palaces, instead 
of so using the money placed at their 
disposal as to have adequately c([uipped 
libraries, laboratories, museums, ^c., 
and the best teachers ard students ? 

Dacca University is doing the right 
thing by trying to effect economies. But 
why should it have allowed part of its 
grant to lapse ? 

Notable Speech By Afghan Ameer. 

On Independence Day in Afghanistan 
in August last, His Majesty the Ameer 
delivered a noteworthy speech, of which 
the following summary is taken from The 
Amtitn Bazar Batrika 

lie began by reviewing the progress made hi 
all directions in the course of the last three 
years, i. e., from the time he ascended the 
throne. He touched on all important topics. 
He insistently dwelt on one point and that was 
this : “You are the real masters, and I am only 
your humble servant, though I am called the 
king. All that 1 am trying to do is for your 
benefit. ’’ i'ormerly, continued His Majesty, rich 
people and higher olFicers were oppressing poorer 
persons, but now all irrespective of their reli- 
gion and social position are ccpial in the eyes 
of the law. “None has, including myself, the 
right to beat and oppress others for personal 
grudge. Everybody is free now. Officers were 
taking bribes before and the people were suffer- 
ing for this, but now no officer, however high 
his rank and position, may escape punishment 
for these offences.” It was r«*afly the Magna 
Carta of the Afghans, not exacted from the 
king, but most gladly and spontaneously 
given by the king to the people. 

He added that the money in the treasury 
was steadily increasing inspite of the higher 
cost of administration. More than a hundred 
students have been sent to Germany, France 
and India at the expense of the state to be 
trained in different technical branches. 

hMucation has been made not only free but 
many students arc helped with books, food, 
dress and other things. He also advised the 
audience to use the articles made in Alghanistan 
though they may be inferior to the foreign pro- 
ducts. He said ; “If you use foreign goods, 
your money will go to your enemy and will 
come back, to you in the form of bombs and 
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shells.” He laid special stress on the use of 
Khaddar. He said that he was in the habit of 
praising Khaddar dress, though this made 
some persons thinh that he was mad, but he 
remarked that already the quality and quantity 
of Khaddar produced in Afghanistan has great- 
ly improved. He pointed towards his dress 
made in Afghanistan and said that it was also 
the dress of the commander-in-chief, the biggest 
officer in the state. He said that he did not 
think that he looked in any way inferior because 
f)fhis dress or that anybody would pay him 
less respect for it. He urged : “In this way 
you will live more economically and, what is 
more important, you will supply thousands of 
your fellow countrymen with work and so food 
and thus save them from being thieves and 
mischief-makers. He added that when he was a 
saliibzada he was spending Rs. 12000 on dress 
.alone per year, but now his expenses on dress 
were not more than Rs. (iOO a year. lie advised 
all to be truthful, dutiful and religious, for 
without being religious nobody could hope to 
he happy cither in this or in the next wOrld. 

In line he said : ”I am always ready to 
die for the country ; but 1 have not yet served 
Afghanistan a hundredth of as much as 1 wish. 
My one ambition and wish is to serve the 
cause of Islam and Afghanistan, and since the 
(lay 1 have become ‘‘your servant” I have 
known no rest and have been always trying 
to uplift the condition of the country. May 
Hod give me strength to serve Islam and 
Afghanistan or may 1 die.” 

The Ameer’s speech is in accord with 
the principle laid down by Rtiskin that the 
right to rule a country- is based on 
readiness and willingness to die for it. 

t Proportion of Women Decreas- 
* ing in Calcutta. 

According to the census of 1911, there 
were in Calcutta 4*75 women to 1000 men. 
The census of 1921 has revealed a still 
smaller proportion of women, the propor- 
tion being 470 women to lOuO men. 
This is due to the steady growth of the 
immigrant population of Calcutta. 
A city which has such a small number of 
women must sufler to a great extent 
from proportionate lack of home life 
and home influence and consequent 
deterioration in morals and health. 
In India proper, Calcutta possesses the 
lowest proportion of women to men, 
Rangoon, which possesses 419 women to 
1,000 men, being in Burma. The follow- 
ing table, based on the census of 1911, is 
taken from The Englishman : 


City. 

Bombay 

Madras 

Agra 

Ahmedabad 

Allahabad 

Amritsar 

Bangalore 

Bareillj' 

Baroda 

Benares 

Cawnporc 

Demi 

Hyderabad 

Jaipur 

Karachi 

Lahore 

Lucknow 

Madura 

Mandalay 

Meerut 

Nagpur 

Patna 

Poona 

Rangoon 

Srinagar 

Surat 

Trichinopoly 


to 1,000 males. 

No. of females 
... 017 
... 984 
... 882 
... 910 
... 875 
... 74”, 
... 961 
... S78 
... 

... 924 
... 772 
... 817 
. 921 

... 910 
... 700 
... 091 
... 870 
... 1012 
... 904 
... 802 
... 928 
... 1011 
... 015 
... 419 
... 872 
... 935 
... 1045 


The Late Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. 

At a meeting of the Indian Muslim As- 
sociation held last month and presided 
over by Mr. S. Mahboob Aley, M. L. C., 
the following resolution was passed 

“The Indian Muslim Association places on 
record its sense of irreparable loss to the cause 
of freedom and humanity occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, a champion 
of lost causes and a friend of Islam.” 

Among Mr. Blunt’s works “India under 
Ripon,” “Secret History of Egypt,” iS:c., 
are well-known. He was also a poet. 

Whipping of Political Prisoners. 

In winding up the debate on the treat- 
ment of political prisoners, 

Mr. O’Donnel emphasised that whipping 
would be given only under the orders of the 
Local Government, which meant that the 
opinions of the Indian members on the Gover- 
nor's Executive Council would be taken before- 
hand. It was impracticable to have separate 
jails for political prisoners and it was equally 
‘improbable that any jail authority would 
agree to the proposition that non-officials 
should be consulted before a whipping order 
was given. 

This is not at all acceptable. The ideal 
is the total abolition of whipping. That, 
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however, has still to be realised, In the 
meantime, though those who have been 
convicted of violence to person or of des- 
truction of property or of incitement there- 
to may not have any special considera- 
tion shown them, no one imprisoned for 
a political cause and not guilty of any 
of the above oiTences, should be whipped 
in jail for any cause whatever. That the 
opinions of the Indian members of the 
lixecutive Council would be taken before 
the whipping of any political prisoner is 
no safe-guard. We need not state the 
reasons. Why did Sir Abdur Rahim, who 
was in charge of Bengal Jails, give up 
the charge of the jails depa^^-tment ? 

The Woman’s Cause in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

On the 20th September, in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 

Dr. Gour introduced his Bill to amend the 
Legal Practitioners Act so as to make it clear 
that the word “person” under this Act included 
women. 

When the Assembly resumed after lunch Dr. 
Goiir moved that the Civil Procedure Code 
Amendment Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. The Bill referred to the mode of 
executing a decree for the restitution of conjugal 
rights made against a woman, which consisted 
at one time in delivering her to her husband 
and her imprisonment in case of disobedience. 
He felt that the abolition of imprisonment 
altogether would be more in keeping with the 
dignity of a woman and - the maintenance of 
her self-respect. 

The motion was carried by 20 Votes to 22. 

Moslem Deputation to Viceroy. 

On the 20th September twenty-five 
Moslem members of the Indian Legisla- 
ture laid their views before the Viceroy 
regarding the situation in the Near Bast. 

They urged that the present was a favourable 
opportunity to endeavour to make a lasting 
peace and in view of the Moslem opinion in 
India they wished to secure attention to the 
points which formed the subject of the Govern- 
ment of India’s telegram to Ilis Majesty’s 
Government in February, namely, Ottoman 
Thrace and Adrianople for the Turks and the 


restoration of Constantinople to the Turks and 
neutrality of the states in a manner ensuring 
Turkey against an attack on the capital and 
also restoration of Asia Minor to the Turks. 
His Excellency promised to lay these views 
before His Majesty’s Government. 

Alleged Police Excesses in 
Ouru-ka-Bagh. 

The l*anjab Inspector General of Police 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Com- 
mittee expressing his desire to go fully 
into certain allegations made against the 
police at Guru-ka-Bagh. The Secretary’s 
reply is given below. 

“In reply to your letter dated 12th Septem- 
ber, 1922, I beg to state that the Committee is 
in possession of evidence of numerous cases of 
robbery and excesses to the public at large. 
Their acts were not such as could have been 
committed without the knowledge of the offi- 
cers in charge. I have definite evidence that Mr. 
Beatty while present on the scene was informed 
by a respectable person of such acts and was 
requested to see the acts himself and search the 
offenders but that he paid no heed to it. I am 
now receiving information that the police now 
are returning articles and money to the persons 
robbed and are getting statements from them 
to the effect that they had not been robbed. 
I consider that some of the district police 
officers are directly or indirectly implicated 
in their acts of lawlessness. Consequently the 
Committee h.as not much faith in a depart- 
mental cn(|uiTy. However, if the Committee 
is covinced that an impartial judicial enc^uiry 
is to be held, it will have no objection to 
placing before it the evidence it possesses.” 

A Qarden City. 

The viodel Town Society Limited of 
Lahore is offering a prize of twelve hundred 
rupees for the best laid out plan of a 
garden city of one thousand bungalows 
to be built near Lahore on co-operative 
lines. This is commendable. But what 
are more urgently needed are such model 
sanitary dwellings for the middle classes 
and the poor as would give them privacy, 
in return for moderate rents. 


Printed and Published by A. C. Sarkar at the Brahmo Mission Press, 
211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD 
By Rahindranath Tac.okk. 


Hamburg, May 20, 1021. 

W E are leaving this town for Copen- 
hagen tomorrow morning. 1 am 
not an ideal traveller, and 1 never 
enjoy the prospect of going to a strange 
Country, continually stumbling upon the 
Unexpected and being held up by the 
^unknown. This roving life tires me. I am 
seeking my lost universe of an easy chair, 
watched over by its guardian angel, 

, Sadhucharan.* 

A person like myself can never be a 
perfect vehicle for a mission. For I have 
not the motor engine of ambition in my 
heart to lend a steady movement onward. 
1 have my flighty sails, fitfully pufl'ed and 
pushed by erratic winds. But somehow, 
in haste, a motor has been joined to my 
boat. It is Rathi’s steadiness of purpose. 
With every roll of the waves, the engine 
knocks against the ribs of my heart,— for 
it dues not fully fit me. All the same, in 
spite of the looseness of the screws, the 
engine gets the better of the recalcitrant 
boat,— the mission goes on ; the applauses 
are gathered ; everybody is radiantly 
happy. Only I myself know what the 
jerks mean inside the aching framework ; 
and I am not counting the successes, but 
the thumping kicks that are administered 
by the machine. 


I hope my voyage has now come to its 
end. Every moment, 1 hear the call of the 
beach and see the vision of the evening 
lamp watching behind the window for the 
return of the weary traveller. But there 
is one thought that never ceases to buzz 
in ray mind. It is, that the weather- 
beaten boat, after its voyage across the 
sea, may be utilised at the ferry for the 
miscellaneous errands of daily traffic. 

To-day, life is nowhere normal in this 
world. The atmosphere is swarming with 
problems. Singers are not allow^ed to sing; 
they have to shout messages. But my 
friend, is my life to be one perpetual 
polar summer, an endless monotony of a 
day of lidless light, of ceaseless duties, 
with never a night of stars to open before 
my vision the gateway of the Infinite ? Is 
the fact of death a mere fact of stoppage ? 
Does it not speak to us of our right of 
entrance into a region beyond the 
boundaries of patriotism ? When am I 
going to make my final adjustment of 
life and be ready for the invitation to the 
world of the Spirit ? 

We are taught by our Western school- 
master that there is nothing of importance 
that is not shown in the national school 
map ; that only my country is my earth 
and heaven ; that only in luyeountry are 
united my life and my immortality. And 
when we try to reject the West, in our 


* The poet’s servant at Sanlinikelan. 
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pride of my country we, like a ragged 
scamp, pick the pocket of the same West- 
and pilfer that same spirit of rejection. 

But our fathers had a clearer conscious- 
ness of a truth of freedom, which was 
never clipped of its wings and shut up in a 
geographical cage. 1 feel that my time 
has come for the realisation of that truth ; 
and 1 pray that I may never die as a 
patriot, or a politician, but as a free 
spirit ; not as a journalist, but a poet. 

Stockholm, May 27, 1021. 

I have been following the track of 
Spring from Switzerland to Denmark, and 
from Denmark to Sweden, watching every- 
where flowers breaking out in a frenzy 
of colours. And it seems to me like the 
earth’s shouting of Jai ; and Hinging up 
its coloured cap to the sky. My path in the 
west also has had the same exuberant 
outburst of welcome. 

At first, I felt the impulse to describe 
it to you in detail ; for I was sure it 
would give you groat delight. But now I 
shrink from doing it. For somehow it 
does not cause exultation in my own 
mind, but makes me feci sad. It would be 
absurd for me to claim what has been 
olVered to me as fully mine. The fact is, 
there is a rising tide of heart in the West 
rushing towards the Eastern shore, 
following some mysterious law of attrac- 
tion. file unbounded pride of the 
European peoples has suddenly found a 
check, and their mind appears to be 
receding from the channel it had cut for 
itself. 

The weary giant is seeking peace ; and 
as the fountain of peace has ever flowed 
from the East, the face of troubled Europe 
is instinctively turned to-day towards the 
East, l^urope is a child, who has been 
hurt in the midst of her game, ^he is 
shunning the crowd and looking out for 
her mother. And has not the East been 
the mother of spiritual humanity, giving 
it life from its own life ? 

How pitiful it is that we, in India, are 
unaware of this claim for succour from 
Europe which has come to our door ; that 
we fail to realise the great honour of the 
call to serve humanity in her hour of need ! 


Bewildered at heart by the great 
demonstrations made in my honour in 
these countries, I have often tried to find 
out the real cause. I have been told that 
it was because I loved humanity. I hope 
that it is true, and all through my 
writings my love of man has found its 
utterance and touched human hearts 
aeross all barriers. If it be true, then let 
that truest note in my writings guide my 
own life henceforth ! 

The other day, when I was resting 
alone in my room, in the hotel at 
Hamburg, timidly there entered two shy 
and sweet German Girls, with a bunch of 
roses for their offering for me. One of 
them, who spoke broken English, said to 
me,— love India.” I asked her,— “Why 
do you love India ?” She answered,— 
“Because you love God.” 

The praise was too great for me to 
accept with any degree of complaisance. 
But I hope its meaning was in the expect- 
ation from me which it carried, and there- 
fore was fi blessing. Or possibly she 
meant that my country loved God, and 
therefore she loved India. That also was 
an e-xpectation, whose meaning we should 
try to appreciate and understand. 

The nations love their own countries ; 
and that national love has only given rise 
to hatred and suspicion of one another. 
The world is waiting for a country that 
loves God and not herself, only that 
country will have the claim to be loved 
by men of all countries. 

When we cry ‘Bande Mataram’ from 
the housetops, we shout to our neighbours 
“You are not our brothers”. But that is 
not the truth. Therefore, because it is 
untrue, it pollutes the air, and darkens 
the sky. VVhatever may be its use for the 
present, it is like the house being set on 
fire (in Lamb’s ‘Essays of Elia’) which the 
Chinaman lighted simplv for roasting the 
pig ! Love of self, whether national or 
individual, can have no other destination 
but suicide. Love of God is our only 
fulfdment ; it has in it the ultimate 
solution of all problems and difficulties. 

On the day after to-morrow we shall be 
leaving Sweden for Berlin. The Czecho- 
slovakian Government has promised us 
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an air trip from Berlin to Prague, and 
from Prague to Munich. Prom Munich 
we are expected to visit Darmstadt, where 
a gathering of some notable persons of 
Germany will be held to meet us. It will 
be over on about the 15th of June, and 
then through P'rance and Spain we shall 
be able to take our ship at the beginning 
of July, —if not earlier. 

Berlin, May 2S, 1021. 

I am leaving Germany to-night for 
Vienna. From there I go to Czecho- 
slovakia, and then to Paris,— and then, 
to the Mediterranean Sea ! Our steamer 
sails on the 2nd of July— and so this letter 
is likely to be my last letter. 

You can have no idea what an outbreak 
of love has followed me and enveloped me 
everywhere I have been in Scandinavia 
and Germany. All the same, my longing 
is to go back to my own people, — to the 
atmosphere of continual revilement. I 
have lived my life there, done my work 
there, given niy love there, and I must not 
mind if the harvest of my life has not had 
its full payment there. The ripening of 
the harvest itself brings its ample reward 
for me. And therefore the call comes to 
me from the field where the sunlight is 
waiting for me ; where the seasons, each 
in turn, are making their enquiries about 
my home-coming. They know me, who 
all my life have sowed there the seeds of 
my dreams. But the shadows of evening 
arc deepening on my path, and 1 am tired. 
1 do not want praise or blame from my 
countrymen, i want to take my rest 
under the stars. 

Berlin, June 4, 1921. 

To day my visit to Berlin has come to 
an end. To-night we arc starting for 
Munich. It has been a wonderful 
^'xperience in this country for me !— Such 
fame as 1 have got I cannot take at all 
seriously. It is too readily given, and too 
immediately. It has not had the perspec- 
tive of time. And this is why I feel 
frightened at it and tired,— -and even sad. 

1 am like a house-lamp, whose place is in 
a corner, and whose association is that 
of intimacy of love. But when my life is 


made to take part in a fire-work display, 
I apologise to the stars and feci humble. 

1 saw ‘Post Office* acted in Berlin 
Theatre. The girl who took the part of 
Amal was delightful in her acting, and 
altogether the whole thing was a success. 
But it was a dilfcrent interpretation from 
that of ours in our own acting in Vichitra. 
I had been trying to define the dilference 
in my mind, when Dr. Otto of Marburg 
University, who was among the audience, 
hit upon it. He said that the German 
interpretation was suggestive of a fairy 
story, full of elusive beauty, whereas the 
inner significance of this play is spiritual. 

1 remember the time when 1 wrote it, 
my own feeling which inspired me to write 
it. Amal represents the man, whose soul 
has received the call of the open road,— he 
seeks freedom from the comfortable enclo- 
sure of habits sanctioned by the prudent, 
and from walls of rigid opinion built for 
him by the respectable. But Madhab, the 
worldly-wise, considers his restlessness to 
be the sign of a fatal malady; and his 
adviser, the physician, the custodian of 
conventional platitudes,— with his quota- 
tions from prescribed text-books full of 
maxims,— gravely nods his head and says 
that freedom is unsafe, and every care 
should be taken to keep the sick man 
within walls. And so the precaution is 
taken. 

But there is the post office in front of 
his window, and Amal waits for the king’s 
letter to come to him direct from the king, 
bringing to him the message of emancipa- 
tion. At last the closed gate is opened by 
the king’s own physician; and what is 
“death** to the world of hoarded wealth 
and of certified creeds, brings him awaken- 
ing in the world of spiritual freedom. 

The only thing that acconipanics him in 
his awakenment is the llowcr of love given 
to him by Sudha. 

1 know the value of this llowcr of love, 
and therefore my ])etition to the Oueen 
was,— 

“ Let me be the gardener of thy flower 
garden*’— the gardener, whose only reward 
is daily to oiler his garlands to the Queen. 

Do you think that ‘ Post Office * has 
some meaning at this time for my country 
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in this respect that her freedom must 
come direct from the King’s Messenger, and 
not from the British l^arliament ; and that 
when her soul awakes, nothing will be able 
to keep her within walls ? Has she received 
her letter yet from the King ? 

Ask Dinu what is the original of the 
following translation,-- 
My vina breaks out in a strange dis(|uiet 

measure, 

My heart to-day is tr<;mulous 

with the heart-throbs of the world. 
Who is the restless youth that comes, 

his mantle fluttering in the breeze, 
The woodland resounds with the murmur 
of joy at the dance lyric of the light. 
The anklet bells of the dancer quiver 

in the sky in an unheard tinkle, 
To whose cadence the forest leaves clap 

their hands. 

The hope for the touch of a nearing foot- 
step spreads a whisper in the grass, 
And the wind breaks its fetters, distraught 
with the perfume of the Unknown. 

To day is the fifth of June. Our steamer 
sails on the third of July ! 

Darmstadt : June 10, 1921. 

In Darmstadt they have a gathering of 
people from all parts of Germany to meet 
me. We have our meeting in the Grand 
Duke of Hesse's garden, where my audi- 
ence will bring before me their questions. 
1 give them monologues in answer, and 
Count Keyserling translates them into 
German for those wdio cannot follow my 
English. 

Yesterday I reached this place, and in 
the afternoon wc had our first meeting. 

The first question put to me by a Cana- 
dian German was, ‘ What is the future of 
this sceintific civilisation ?’ 

After 1 had answered him, he again 
asked me, * How is the problem of over- 
population to be solved?’ 

After my answer, 1 was asked to give 
them some idea about the true character 
of Buddhism. 

These three subjects took up fully two 
hours. It is delightful to feel the earnest- 
ness of these people. They have the habit 
of mind to think out the deeper problems 
of life; they deal seriously with ideas. In 


India, in our modern schools, we merely 
receive our ideas from text-books, for the 
purpose of passing examinations. Besides 
that, our modern schoolmasters are English- 
men ; and they, of all the western nations, 
are the least susceptible to ideas. They are 
good, honest and reliable, but they have 
vigorous excess of animal spirits, which seek 
for exercise in racing, fo.x-hunting, boxing- 
matches, etc., and they offer stubborn 
resistance to all contagion of ideas. 

Therefore our English educationalists 
do not inspire our minds. We do not realise 
that ideas arc necessary in order to 
enable us to live a true life. We do not have 
a genuine enthusiasm, but rather arc losing 
our gift of aspiration, which is the gift 
of the soul. Our principal object and occu- 
pation are going to be the dissipations 
of politics, whose goal is success, whose 
path is the zigzag of compromise— that 
politics, which in every country has low- 
ered the standard of morality, has given 
rise to a perpetual contest of lies and decep- 
tions, cruelties and hypocricies, and has 
increased inordinately national luibits of 
vulgar vaingloriousness. 

Germany to-day has received violent 
check on her political ambitions, which has 
produced an almost universal longing in her 
midst to seek for spiritual resources within 
in place of external success. Germany 
appears now to have set out on a voyage 
of spiritual adventure. And in spite of her 
dire poverty, she is not thinking merely of 
the spinning wheel or of some new move in 
the political game of gambling, but rather 
of the achievement of that inner freedom, 
which gives us power to soar above the 
vicissitudes of circumstance. 

The other day, I met the British Am- 
bassador in Berlin. While alluding to the 
enormous appreciation of my works in 
Germany, he expressed his feeling of grati- 
fication at the possibility of my supplying 
some philosophy, which might bring 
consolation to these people. He was glad, 

I am sure, from his British point of view. 
He seemed to me to imagine that philo- 
sophy was a soothing draught, which 
might lull the restless activity of the 
German nation into sleep, affording the 
victors a better security in their enjoy- 
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meat of material benefits. He would his own British people would be the 
gladly concede the possession of soul and gainers in the bargain. Weil ! Let them 
God to these people, only keeping for the laugh and grow fat ! Only let us have the 
share of his own nation, the possession of good sense not to en^y them their 
the worldly goods. He seemed to smile, as material successes, 
it were, in his sleeve and to imagine that 


INCIDENCE OE TAXATION IN INDIA 

By BnoF. C. N. Vakil, m.a., m.sc., ( Ecok. London, F. S.S. ) 
Department of Economics. University of Bomhay. 


1 7' is generally believed that the large 
additional taxation imposed in recent 
years both by the Central and Provincial 
Governments presses heavily on the people. 
It has been questioned whether that margin 
of taxation beyond which it would not be 
wise to go has not been reached. The huge 
recurring deficits of the Government have 
added seriousness to the problem ; and we 
have the .appointment of the Inchcape 
Committee to suggest measures of Retrench- 
ment. It will be of interest at this stage 
to make a study of the Incidence of 'Faxation 
in our country at different periods in its 
recent history. Starting from I 

propose to e.stimate the Incidence of Ta.xation 
in the years i88i, i8c)i, 1901, and 1911. 
.' 7 er 1911, the pre-war year 1913 may be 
taken with .advantage. From 1921 the 
accounts of the Central and Provincial 
Governments have been separated ; and 
it is better for the purposes of comparison 
to lake the last pre-Keform year, 1920. 
To ascertain the incidence in the current 
linancial year ( 1922-23 ^ we shall adopt a 
imperial method of estimation which will be 
explained in its proper place. 

riie first difficulty that we meet with 
is — what is Taxation, and what items of 
Government revenue can be classed as 
laxation. Without going into nice distinc- 
tions about the different definitions of 
Taxation, we shall say that “that portion 
of the annual wealth of the country which 
taken for the purposes of Government 
may be considered to be taxation.’’ 

In the Budget of tlie Government of 


India for 1920-21, we find the following headj* 
of Revenue : — 

1. Land Revenue. 

2. Opium. 

3. Salt, 

4. Stamps. 

3. Excise. 

(). Provincial Rates. 

7. ('ustoms. 

8. Income 'fax. 

9. Forest. 

10. Registration. 

11. 7 'ributes. 

12. Interest. 

13. I Vsts and Telegraphs. 

14. Mint. 

13. Receipts by Civil Departments. 

if). Miscellaneous. 

17. Railways : Net Receipts. 

1 8. Irrigation. 

19. Other Public Works'. 

20. Military Receipts. 

According to the definition of Taxation 
that we have adopted, Land Revenue is 
without doubt an item of Taxation. This 
is not the place to enter into the controversy 
whether Land Revenue is a rent or a tax ; 
it is sufficient to point out that whatever 
point of view be taken, the Government does 
take by way of Land Revenue a portion of 
the wealth of the country, w’hich would 
ntherwi.se be enjoyed by the community. 
Provincial Rates are cesses on Land, and the 
same remarks apply to them. 

In making any calculation in which Land 
Revenue figures have to be taken, we must 
take account of one peculiar incontistency 
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in the accounts of the Government of India. 
Certain portion of the Land Revenue is said 
to be due indirectly to Irrigation works 
constructed by the State. An attempt is 
made to credit the Irrigation Account with 
this portion of the Land Revenue. In the 
Irrigation Account, we have direct receipts 
which* are derived from water-rates paid for 
the use of water. In addition to tliese, we 
have an item called “Portion of Land revenue 
due to Irrigation.” An estimate is made of 
the increase in Land Revenue due to the 
vicinity of canals or tanks ; this is deducted 
from Land Revenue and credited to the 
Irrigation account. This system was begun 
in 1S77 and exists till to-day. This is 
undoubtedly an arbitrary deduction from 
Land Revenue, the elTect of which is to 
introduce an unnatural clement in the 
accounts. The Land Revenue is shown at 
a smaller figure and the Irrigation receipts 
are swelled. On the one hand, the fiovern- 
ment can say that the increase in Land 
Revenue, that is, the burden on the agri- 
culturist is smaller than it really is ; on the 
other hand they can show that their undertak- 
ings in the Irrigation Department yield large 
receipts and hence are very successful. The 
Departments of a state are interdependent, 
'fhe success of each department increases in 
a greater or less degree the success of all 
others. For example, the Post Office 
facilitates the work of business men. By 
consequent increase in business activities, the 
state derives additional revenue. But we do 
not credit the Post OITice with any extra 
receipts out of this additional revenue. If 
such a procedure were adopted, there would 
be no end to it ; it would result only in 
financial inaccuracy and complexity. We 
shall, therefore, include this item of “Land 
Revenue due to Irrigation” in Land Revenue 
proper in making our calculations. Of 
course, a corresponding deduction will be 
made from the Irrigation receipts. 

Opium : — In consequence of the agree- 
ment with China, the Opium Revenue has 
gone down considerably in recent years. 
In earlier years, however, the revenue from 
this source was second only to that from 
land. There is no doubt that some part of 
the revenue which Government derives 
by the Opium monopoly would go to the 
cultivators and merchants if the monopoly 
did not exist. If the monopoly be removed, 
it is true that in consequence of the force of 


competition the price of opium would fall. 
But the cultivation of the poppy is confined 
to a limited part of the country and the area 
of poppy cultivation cannot be increased to a 
very great extent. In fact, at one time, 
when the demand for Indian Opium was 
large, a large increase in the area had been 
made by the efforts of the Government, and 
the limits to a further great increase had 
been reached. ( cf. Financial Statement, 
1S82, para, 141, It may be said, there- 
fore, that to the extent to which the profits 
of the cultivators and merchants can he 
increased in the absence of a Government 
monopoly, to that extent there is an element 
of taxation in the Opium Revenue. It is, 
however, difficult to estimate what portion 
of the Opium Revenue is Taxation according 
to this principle, and therefore we shall 
omit this revenue from our calculation of 
the Incidence of Taxation, which will, there- 
fore, be underestimated to this extent. 

With regard to the other principal items 
of revenue, viz.. Salt, Stamps, Excise, 
Customs, Income Tax and Registration, 
there is no difliculty in classing them as 
products of Taxation. The Tribut('s are 
taken from the rulers of Indian States ; 
they are not paid by the people in British 
India, and hence are not Taxation for our 
present purpose. 

Forests : — In the case of the revenue 
from Forests, it can be asserted that some 
portion of the receipts is the result of 
Taxation. The Government has a monopoly 
of forest produce and is able to obtain a 
net profit ( which amounts to more than 150 
lakhs in recent years ) after covering all 
expenses. The profit in the early years was 
however small and the Government will still 
have to go a long way in the improvement 
of Forests before they can rely on them as a 
permanent and important source of revenue. 
We shall be erring on the safe side, if we 
exclude h'orest receipts from our calculation 
of the Incidence of Taxation. 

Interest ; Receipts by Civil Departments ; 
Mi.scellaneous ; Other Public Works; and 
Military Receipts : —The revenue under 
these heads consists merely of receipts in 
reduction of expenditure on the correspond- 
ing heads. The Government pays interest 
on loans that it incurs ; it receives interest 
on the sums which it advances out of these 
loans to local bodies. The Government 
runs certain departments, for example, the 
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lulucation Department. It charges fees to 
those who take advantage of this Depart- 
ment. These fees help in reducing the 
expenditure which Government incurs for 
this purpose, and which falls on the general 
taxpayer. It is in the fitness of things that 
those who derive immediate benefit from 
certain services rendered by Government 
however important and beneficial in them- 
selves should contribute at least a share 
towards the expenses of those services. It 
may be open to argument whether a particular 
fee or charge thus levied by Government is 
higher or lower than it ought to be. Rut 
for our purposes, these items must be 
excluded from the calculation of the Incidence 
of Taxation. 

There remain to be considered the follow- 
ing heads of revenue : — Posts and f elegraphs, 
Mint, Railways — Net Receipts, and Irriga- 
tion. These are known as the Commercial 
Undertakings of Government. They are 
necessarily run on business principles, 'fhe 
Government renders these services in 
consideration of special payments. The 
receipts from these departments cannot 
therefore be considered as taxation. If, 
however, Government takes advantage of its 
monopoly in the case of these undertakings, 
and realises a large profit from them after 
niecling all charges including intere.st on 
capital invested in them, the excess receipts 
would certainly come under the category of 
Taxation. 

It is well known, however, that till after 
the beginning of this century, the Govern- 
m nt of India made little or no profit from 
these undertakings. On the contrary for a 
long time the Railways \verc a source of 
burden on the revenues of the Government. 
During recent years, however, Government 
has derived a large net profit from Railways, 
and this has come to be an important source 
of revenue in the present linancial difliculties 
of the (jovernment. It is certain that if this 
source did not exist, or was diverted to its 
legitimate purposes, namely. Railway exten- 
sion or the Reduction of Railway Debt, the 
Government will be required to impose 
additional taxation to that extent. It is 
evident, therefore, that the net profits from 
Railways in recent years come under the 
category of Taxation. It is likely that 
opinions may differ on this point ; we have 
therefore given two sets of figures of the 
Incidence of Taxation from 1911— one with 


and another without the net profits from 
Commercial Undertakings. Though Railways 
form the only important item in this connec- 
tion, it is evidently better for the sake of 
completeness to take into consideration the 
net profit or loss in other Commercial Under- 
takings in our calculation. 

The total tax-revenue thus arrived at, less 
the amount of Refunds which the government 
has to give, divided by the population in 
British India will give us the Incidence of 
Taxation per head of population in the 
different year.s which we have chosen. On 
account of the change in the accounts since 
the introduction of the Reforms, it is dillicult 
to ascertain the corresponding figures for the 
current financial year, unless we have re- 
course to the budgets of all the provincial as 
well as the Central Governments. We will 
not be far from the mark, however, if we 
adopt anotlier mode of calculation. It is 
easy to ascertain the amount of additional 
taxation imposed in 1921 and in 1922 both 
in the Central and the Provincial Govern- 
ments. If we calculate the amount ot this 
additional taxation per head of population, 
and add it to the Incidence for 1920, we 
shall get the Incidence for 1922. This will 
certainly be subject to correction, when the 
detailed figures are available, but it is 
submitted that the Incidence for 1922 thus 
estimated will be approximately correct 
within a few pies. 

The real burden of taxation in any country 
is determined not by the amount of taxation 
paid by the people, but by the amount of 
wealth, which is left to them after the pay- 
ment of taxation. The taxation per head 
may be larger in one country than in another, 
but the burden may be smaller in the former 
country if the annual wealth of the country 
from which the taxes are paid is larger It 
is dillicult to estimate the anuual wealth or 
income of a country. Such e.stimates have, 
however, been attempted in different countries, 
and if they do not show the whole truth with 
perfect accuracy, they do help in realising the 
general tendency of the burden of taxation. 

In India such estimates have been made 
from time to time. Though we cannot be 
certain of the accuracy of these estimates, 
and though there is an element of conjecture 
in. them, if we are assured that they have 
been made very carefully on the best available 
data, and that the highest authorities agree 
in accepting them as a basis for a guidance 
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and discussion, we shall be quite justified in 
making use of them. 

The first estimate of this kind was made 
by Dadabhai Naoroji in 1870 and subsequent 
years. ( Poverty and Un-British Rule in 
India, pp. I — 25.) lie calculated the annual 
produce of each province. He took first the 
irrigated and unirrigated land under cultiva- 
tion ; estimated the produce in each case ; 
and arrived at the total produce. Taking the 
current prices of the chief articles, he found 
the total value of this produce in money. 
He then estimated the value of the non-agri- 
cultural income of India from different 
sources. Me allowed for all possible errors 
in estimating and showed that he did not in 
any case underestimate the annual income of 
the country. He made use of the statistics 
for the year 1S67, thoMgh in some cases he 
had to rely on the statistics of the years 
immediately following. Mis conclusion was 
that the average annual income per head was 
40J. or Rs. 20 in India. In 1871, Mr. Grant 
Duff, under-Secretary of State for India gave 
a similar estimate in the House of Commons 
and said that the average income per head 
in British India was £ 2 , per annum. Soon 
after this, Lord Mayo, then Viceroy, spoke 
in the Legislative council with approval, 
referring to this estimate. 

The Famine Commission of 1880 made an 
estimate of the aggricultural produce of India. 
Sir David Barbour worked on these figures in 
1881. He found some errors, made the 
necessary changes and estimated the agricul- 
tural produce of each province. Following 
the Famine Commission, he valued this 
produce at the rate of Rs. 30 per ton for food- 
grains, and at the rate of Rs. 30 per acre for 
non-food crops. Sir David then proceeded 
on the assumption that the income of India 
was divided between the agricultural and the 
non-agricultural classes in proportion to their 
numbers ; and on this basis he estimated that 
the avarage annual income per head was Rs. 27. 

In March 1901, Lord Curxon announced 
in the Legislative Council that he had cau.sed 
an estimate of the Income of India to be made 
on the same plan as that of Sir David Barbour 
and that it was Rs. 30 per head. On 23rd 
February 1921, the Hon. Mr. Cook announced 
in the Council of State that further calcula- 
tions were made on the same lines as were 
followed in 1881 and in 1901, according to 
which the average annual income per head 
was Rs. 50 in 1911. 


The following table summarises tho 
Incidence of Taxation (the details are given 
in an appendix) with reference to the average 
annual income per head of population (so far 
as it is available) in British India in different 
years and shows the real burden of taxation 
on the people. 


Incidence of Taxation in British India, 


Year. 

'I'axation per 
head. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Average 
annual income 
per head. 

Rs. 

Percentage of 
Taxation or 
average in- 
come 

Rs. 

1871 

I 13 9 

20 

9 

i8Sf 

2 1' 3 

-7 

8 

1891 

3 n 


— 

1901 

2 10 2 

.30 

8*8 

191 1 

2 13 II 

50 

5 7 

* 9*3 

3 1 9 

— 

— 

192a 

.S oil 

— 

— 

1922 

943 — — 

( Including net profits from (.ommcrcial 
Undertakings ). 

191 1 

3 • S 

50 

ft 

19*3 

3 9 2 

— 

— 

1920 

5 4 3 

— 

— 

1922 

9/7 

— 

— 


Up to 1901, the percentage of taxation on 
.average income varies from 8 to 9. In 1911 
it is less then b. 'I'here was, no doubt, a 
material reduction of taxation during the 
years 1901 to 1911 ; but it is evident that 
the estimated average income per head for 
1911 seems to be exaggerated compared 
with the earlier figures. In the twenty years 
from iiSSi to 1901, the income per h'^ad 
increases by Rs. 3 only. In the ten years 
from 1901 to 191 1, the income per head is 
estimated to have increased by Rs. 20. It 
is this large figure of Rs. 50 as the inronic 
per head in 191 1 that reduces the percentage 
of taxation on average income in that year. 
In the absence of the detailed calculation on 
which Government has based this estimate, 
we are not in a position to say anything more 
than point out the obvious exaggeration. 

During the years 1913 to 1920, that 
during the War period, ( including the years 
of demobilisation etc. ), w'e have an additional 
taxation of about Rs. 2 per head of 
population. In the two years following, that 
is in the first two years of the Reforms, we 
have a still further addition of more than a 
rupee of taxation per head of population. 
The present Incidence of Taxation is more 
than twice that of the pre-war year. If the 
real burden of taxation to-day is to be the 

same as it was in 1913, our average income 

per head to-day must be about Rs. 
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Notk i. On the Incidence of Taxation 
for ii)22 (Budget). 

Crores. 

1921 — Additional Central Taxation 

amounted to — 

Customs 5 ^ 

'I'axes on Income S.5 

i()2 2 — Additional Central 'J'axation 
amounted to Customs 
Addition in March 1921 due to in- 
crease in (aistoms duties ,5 

Taxes on Income 2.25 

1922 — Additional Provincial Taxation 

amounted to — 1.2 

tSo lakhs in Bombay, 
40 lakhs in Bengal. 

Total additional taxation in [921 

and 1922 — 30^^9 

We have in all 30 crorcs of Additional 
taxation for all India in the years 1921 and 
1922. If we take 248 millions as the popula- 
tion in 1922, (the census ligure for 1921 is 
247 millions ), wc get Rs. 1-3-4 as the 
additional taxation p(u* head in (lieso two 
years. 


Hs. As. Ps. 

The Incidence for 1920 is 5 on 

The additional taxation per head 

in 1921 and 1922 amounts to i 3 | 

The Incidence for 1922 is, therefore, 5 4 3 
Similarly the Incidence for i()22 will 

be () 7 1 

if wc include the net profits 
from Commercial undertakings. 

Non*:. 2. In his speech as a member of 
the Commercial Deputation on Retrenchment 
to Ilis Ivxcellency the Viceroy on May 3otli, 
1922, Mr. Puriishottamdas Thakurdas gave a 
table showing the Incidence of Taxation in 
India. His figures given below are in sub- 
stantial agreement with those estimated 
above. He compared the taxation per head 
with the four well known estimates of the 
average annual income pi^r head, referred to 
above. His estimates of taxation per head a< 
under : — 

1S71 ... r^s. I 13 9 1911 ... Rs. 2 11 j: 

r8Si ... Rs. 2 2 3 1913 ... R.s, 2 14 ^ 

1901 ... Rs. 2 f) (» r()22 ... Rs, f» 1 S 


I’VE LOVED THIS WORLD’S FACE 

I'niuslatcd front Rabhidranalh TiUhyrfs Bcnirali Pocm,\ 


I’ve loved this world’s face splendour-girt 
With all my heart ; 

And I have wound, 

In fold on fold, 

Mv life around it and around ; 

The gloom of dusks, the gold 
Of countless dawns across my soul 

have rolled, 

And sped and passed ; 

At last 

My life to-day is one 
With earth and sea and sky, ami moon 

and sun. 

'I'lius life hath won my heart, 
l"or I have loved this world’s fare 

splendour-girt. 

And yet 1 know that I shall have to die ; 
One day my eye 

No more the light of day will drink. 

In the aby.'^mal void my voice will drop and 

sink, 


My soul no more will lly 
'To greet the morning’s llarning light ; 

No more will night 
Her secrets whisper in my ears. 

I’ll take my final look on earth, and tell 
My last farewell, 

When Death appears. 

As true 

Is passion’s yearning cry, 

So, too, 

This bleeding parting when we die. 

And yet some inner harmony must bind 

the two : 

Or the Universe, so long, 

Would not endure the fraud, the wrong 
So grievous, base, 

With smiling face ; 

And all its light 

Would wither like a worm-bit flower in blight. 

K. C Sen. 
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APPA SAHEB THE RAJA OP NAGPUR 
II 


T he Pcisbwa Eaji Kao, at this time, sent a 
Khillitl, with the knowledge and approval 
of Mr. Elphinstone, to the Nagpur 
Sovereign. This KhilluL arrived at Nagpur to- 
wards the middle of November IS 17. The Kaja 
invited Mr. Jenkins to the ceremonial durbar 
that was to be held to invest him with the 
Khillitl, But this he declined to do. lie ex- 
plained his conduct in a letter which he wrote 
to Licutcnant-Hcneral Sir Thomas llislop, 
Bart., dated 21rth November, tSl7. He wrote : 

" I, asl night I received a note from Ranichiindcr 
Waugh, stating, that a Khillut had arrived from the 
I’cibhwa for the Kaja. I'his Khillut, he said, had 
hcen hrouglit by Kundoo Kundit, tlie Kaja s Vakeel, 
lately dismissed by the Keishwa, under the treaty ot 
I’ooria ; and that Mr. h^phinstone had been the 
means of procuring for the Kaja this mark of distinc- 
tion, that tomorrow, as a lucky day was fixed for 
rcreiving it with due ceremonies, which consi^^ted in 
llie Raja going out in state to his camp with his 
/.uryputka, firing salutes, and remaining three d.iys 
at llie head of his troops. The Kaja re<|iiested that 
cither I would attend myself, or send some one on my 
part to be present at the ccrL'mon\' ,• and that I would 
■ilso order a salute to he fired on the occasion ; to this 
communication I replied, that when the Khillut in 
(jucstion left Poona, the Peishwa was still on terms of 
amity with the British Government and His Highness, 
iliat what had since happened, which 11 is Highness 
wclljknew, p. laced the Peishwa in the light of an enemy 
both states ; that under such circumstances the 
.'>ccf';'ting of,a Khillut from the Peishwa, in such a 
public manner, would have a very bad .nipearance ; 
fh'U I was convinced that the (Jovcrnor-Gencral 
would not receive a Khilhtt from the Peishwa under 
'^nch circumstances, and certainly would nut expect 
His Highness to do any such thing ; and having said 
tkis, 1 left the m.ittcr to his prudence, and a due 
i^nsc of what might be the conseijuence. Notwilh- 
■’landing this remonstrance, I received this morning a 
P‘>tc from Kamchundcr Waugh, saying that the Raja 
intended to receive the Khillut in the manner before- 
mentioned, but that it ought not to raise any unplea- 
^mt feelings in my mind, as it Ind been sent through 
•Hir channel, and could excite no enmity bctw'cen tlic 
as they are one. 

‘‘I he Raja ficrordingly having first received the 
‘Y^lliit in public durbar, and the nu/urs of all bis 
t^hiefs and ministers, proceeded to his principal camp 
on the west side of the town, where he was received 
'■'•th uncommon demonstrations of pomp and show, 
with every ceremony indicative of his having 
received the dignity of Scnapali, or peneral-in-chief ol 
t armies of the Mahralta Empire. Gn this I have 
onl) to tcm.irk, that it is generally con ailcrcd as .i 


dcmonstnition ol the Kaj I’s alliance with the Peishwa 
and his dctcrminatioii to follow the path already 
entered upon by Bajee Row.” 

'U is not necessary to make lengthy com- 
ments on the above. Mr. Icnkings should not 
have tried to obstruct— na^', positively prohibit 
—a ceremonial occasion as the one which the 
Kaj.'i was going to celebrate. If he could not 
have joined in the ceremony, he should have 
kept (piiet, instead of from that moment 
looking upon the Kaja as his enemy. 11 ow 
ilcvoted the Kaja was to the British is evident 
from the letter from which extracts have been 
made above. Mr. Jenkins in continuation of 
his above-mentioned letter wrote : 

“With regard to the project of attacking the 
British tror.ps at this place, I have received continual 
communications ^ince my Dispatches of the 14th 
instant, to your Excellency and Sir J, Malcolm, 
describing the arguments which have been used to 
excite the Rajah to such a slej), and tlie liithcrto 
successful opposition of his more prudent advisers : 
but not a word indicative of any complaint against 
us, or any intention on the part of the Raja to 
break with us has appeared from any of lii^^ public 
roiuinunications : On the contrary, His Highness 
being alarmed a few nights ago by a false report, 
doubtless fabricated by the w.arlike faction, that the 
British troops were mo\ing out to attack him, sent 
for my Mahralta moon-^hec, and talked for an 
hour against tlie treachery of the Peishwa, and the 
impo'^sibility of hi*; hdlowing bis example, whether 
bis means were considered, his actual situation, 
living ;is he was with his family in an open town 
and witlioul anv fort of consequence, except C'handa 
to place them in security : and above all, bis gratitude 
towards the British Government, to whose favour 
ami protection he owed everything, and should always 
desire to owe everything to it, and it alone.” 

Blit all these sincere professions and pro- 
testations of goodwill and friendship on ^ the 
part of Appa Sahib towards the British 
Government had no clfcct on the Resident. 
Appa Sahib, if anything, was a fool and a timid 
man, and to consider him as capable of 
harboring any scheme of war against the 
I'higlish is simply prciiostcroiis. However it 
suited the interests of the Government of 
India at that time to treat him as an enemy. 

Prof. H. H. Wilson’s opinion that the .alliance 
was not of much profit to Appa Sahib has 
already been quoted before. The Kaja there- 
fore naturally wauted that some modifica- 
tions should Ijc made in the terms of the 
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alliance wliich were pressinfj very heavily on 
him. The points which the Raja wanted 
to be afljiistefl were as follows 

"ist Goojubliur l)c sent back to Na^porc : .mclly 
tlic contingent be not too nicely inspectcfl ; .^rdly 
some arranjTfement be made to prevent the Raja’s 
revenue sulTcrinj' so much as it did by the remission 
of duties on j^rain, wS-C., hir the use of our larjje 
armies ; 4lhl3' mir troops in the Raja’s territory 
be reduced to the number fixed by treaty ; 5thly 
some consideration be shewn to the Raja's pecuniary 
necessities, whicli, from our demands and those of 
his own tr()0|)s almost reduced him to despair.” 

It cannot be said that these points did 
not require immediate adjustment. Rut Mr. 
Jenkins was of a difierent oi)inion. Althoiifrh 
he had hc.ard of these fjrievanccs before, yet 
he took no steps to redress them and he looked 
upon this public mention of them as *a full ad- 
mission of an hostile purpose.’ I'or in his 
dispatch to the Oovcrnor-Oeneral dated 20th 
November, 1S17, ho wrote : 

*‘I had before received private overtures from 
Nagoo Pundit mentioning thc'se as the Raja's griev- 
ances, and offering his services to accommodate 
everything, but tliis is the first public mention of these 
grievances, and is a full admission of an hostile 
purpose.” * 

At the same time Mr. Jenkins ordered the 
marching in of Rritish troops to agpur. 
In concluding the above-mentioned dispatch, 
Mr. Jenkins wrote to the Oovernor-Oencral : 

" The detachment under (iolonel Galian lias been 
ordered to march in, leaving it^> h iggage : and it 
ought to arrive tomorrow night. Nothing Imt the 
Raja's entire sulMnission and full security for the 
future, which can be a work I conceive neither of time 
nor of difliculty, ought now to ('.'luse any relaxation in 
the most active means to reduce him, and I hope that 
either his l•Nrcllc^^y Sir 'riiam is Ifislop or Brigadier 
General Doveton will be shortly on their march.'* 

The words of the above pass.age are spe- 
cially commended to the notice of those who 
think that Appa Sahib forced the British 
to go to war with him. If anything it 
was Mr. Jenkins who provoked the Nagpur 
chiefs to hostilities. It is not human nature 
to sit idle while one’s enemies are busily engaged 
in making warlike preparations. 

On the evening of the 2fUli November, 1N17, 
the Raja’s troops fired on the Residency but 
were repulsed. The news of the marching in of 
the British troops and the habitual contempt 
with which the R.aja and his advisers and 
followers were freated by the Resident must 
have undoubtedh^ influenced the Raja’s troops 
to commence hostilities. That the Raja him- 
self did not iusrigate these hostilities is pcrfcct- 

« Papers relating to the War in India : presented 
to both Houses of R'irli.amcnt, by command of the 
Prince Regent, Feb. iSiq, page 70. 


ly certain from his subsequent conduct. ^ 
His troops must have got out of hand and 
incited to this rash act by the Raja’s enemies. 
We should not forget what Malcolm wrote tu 
the Governor-General in his letter dated Utli 
October. 1817, from which extracts have 
already been given before. He wrote 

“'rhe recent changes that have taken place in hi*, 
ministers must have increased the violence of the 
dilTerent parties ; combin.ations will continue to bi.- 
formed against the favorite of the da}’, and hi<. 
disgrace will be souglit through the usual means of 
misrepresenting and counteracting his measures.’’ 

When we take all these circumstances into 
considcr.'ition, it is highly probable that the 
Raja did not instigate the attack on the Resi- 
dency. Ev**n if he did, he should be exonerated 
from .all blame, because he had been provoked 
by the w.’iriike preparations of the Resident 
himself. The Marquess of Hastings in the 'tBril 
para, of his letter to the Secret Committee of 
the Ivast India Company wrote 

“His ( Mr. Jenkins’s ) first step was to secure the 
Residency from surprise, .ind to eivible him to liold 
it and tin.’ adjacent lull until he could be joined bv 
the troops from the cantonment ; a measure, tin- 
.idoptit)n of wliich, in the (.‘vent of ncc css'ty, he had 
ct>nccrted with l.icutcnant- Colonel Scott, the com- 
manding oHiccr.’’ 

Uf course it was the policy of the Resident 
to represent these as defensive measures. Hut 
these preparations combined with the news of 
the marching in of British troops wore quite 
a dilfercnt complexion before the eyes of the 
people of Nagpur. No wonder, if under provo- 
cation, they struck the first blow, thinking that 
under these circumstances, the party which is 

* Mr. I’rinsep, in his History of the Political and 
Military 'I'ransactions in India during the administra- 
tion of Marciucss of Hastings, Voi, III, pp. 
refers to his "decided pusillanimity”, "extreme 
weakness and irresolution”. 

Is it not clear from tlie above, that Appa Sahib 
did not meditate any attack on the Residency cr 
seriously think of going to war with the British " It i'* 
sheer nonsense to say Umt he betrayed * exlrcim: 
wcakne.ss and irresolution ’ He knew the con-'.- 
quenccs that would rc.siilt by attacking the Residency. 
Had he ordered tlic attack it is not probable that be 
would have shown such want of common sense as not 
to have persisted in it and tried to cut olT the 
advancing troops that were marching on Nagpur. 

It is said that when he was made a prisoner, be 
confessed to having ordered the attack on tbo 
Residency. This alleged confession of Appa Sahib 
rc.sts on the tcstimimy of Mr. Jenkins Iiimsell anti 
such it is hardly worth much credit. 1‘ivcn assuiiun;^ 
he confessed, docs it not stand to reason, that ibi^ 
confession w.is extorted from him under threats and 
promises the nature of which need not be dilated upon 
here. I'wery 'School boy' in India knows buw 
confessions arc extorted by the police. 
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first in the held has generally the better chance 
of success. 

Hut their attack failed. This circumstance 
alone is sufficicilt to demonstrate the fact of the 
thorough preparation which Mr. Jenkins had 
made to receive the blow, or even to offer it 
if necessary. Prof. II. M. Wilson may again be 
cfuoted to show the nature and extent of the 
Resident’s preparation. He writes 

“The greater part of the Berar subsidiary force 
luid already taken the field, and there remained within 
reach a detachment which had been posted at 
Ramteky about three miles distant, under the 
command of f.ieutenant-Coloncl Scott, consisting of 
two battalions of Madras Sipahics, the first of the 20th 
and first of the 24th regiments of Native infantry ; 
a detachment of luiropean foot and of Native horse 
artillery, and three troops of the fith Bengal Cavalry. 
These, upon the Resident's rccpiisitibn, marched on 
the 25th, to the Residency grounds, and were there 
joined by the escort, consisting of about four hundred 
men, with two guns, two companies of the » cngal 
infantry, and a few troopers of the Madras horse. On 
the morning of tlie 2f»lh, they were placed in pobition 
on the Sitabaldi lulls. “ 

Of course, the situation occupied by the Resi- 
dent and bis men was so strong and he had 
made preparations so very catefully that it was 
not possible for the Nagpur prince’s troops to 
siieccssfiilly take it by assault. The nature of 
the Resident’s threatening position must have 
alarmed them, and they, without carefully 
making the necessary preparations on the even- 
ing of the 2(5th instant, opened lire on the 
Residency with disastrous consciiucnces to 
Lhcinsclves. 

A.s said before, the subsequent conduct of 
Appa Sahib showed tlrat he had no intention 
in bringing about hostilities with the Hnglish. 
He sent a messenger to the Resident expressing 
his regret at what had happened, declaring that 
his troops had acted without his orders and 
• hat he was ready to abide by such terms as 
Mr. Jenkins proposed. Of course, the British 
troops were on their march to Nagpur, and 
this enabled the Resident to dictate ver}' harsh 
and severe terms to his “brotlier” Appa Sahib. 
What these were ma 3 ' be better described in the 
words of the Manpiess of Hastings 

“Immediately after the termination of the contest 
''>1 Seetabuldee. the Raja sent a mc‘;sage to Mr. 
Jenkins, expressive of his concern for what liad 
happened, and his earnest desire to revert to his 
former relations of frlendsliip with the British 
Government. Mr. Jenkins very proper!}' replied to 
this overture, that the Raja’s own proceedings had 
already placed the whole question beyond his dis- 
cretion : that the future measures of the British 
Government would now he devised by higher 
‘'luthority than his : and that pending l!ic receipl ol 
'ny instructions ;is to wh.at was to follow, all tluit he 
could do after having strenuously exerted hipiself 
to avoid the occurrence of hostilities, was lo maintain 
the advantages already gained by our troops, until 
the reinforcements which he had called for should 


come in, and enable him to execute the commands 
of his Government. At the same time, he declined 
all further negotiations with the Raja, unless his 
troops were withdrawn from the positions which they 
then held to those which they had formerly occupied. 
This demand was complied with, and the Raja’s 
forces were all withdrawn during the evening and 
night of the 27111 of November.” 

The Raja’s complying with the demand of 
the Resident immediately shows how desirous 
he was to try to bring about amicable relations 
with the British. But if treachery and perfidy 
are to be attributed to anybody, it is to the 
Resident. It was convenient and necessary 
Tor him to suspend hostilities and to gain time 
and not to have any regard for the Raja’s 
feelings and meet with his wishes. The Gover- 
nor-General continues his letter as follows 

“Mr. Jenkins, in acceding to a cessation of 
liostilitics, wns chinfly influenced by the opinion of the 
commanding officer relative to the harassed condition 
of the troops after their memorable exertions on the 
preceding days, and by the consideration of the near 
approach of the cxpectefl reinforcements, as well as 
of the additional reputation gained by granting it on 
tlie request of an enemy beaten by an inferior force ; 
a circumstance calculated to inspire fresh confidence 
in our troops and the reverse in those of the Raja.’» 

The poor Raja in the simplicity of his heart 
placetl implicit confidence in the words of the 
Resident and acted as that ofliccr asked him 
to do. To (juote again from the Marquess of 
Hastings’ letter 

“In answer to the Raja's reiterated professions 
of concern and desire of nrnewed friendship, Mr. 

I enkins continued to plead his want of authority to 
decide as to future measures, and took occasion to 
intimate, that if the Raja left .Vagpore, or if a single 
shot was fired, his throne was irretrievably lost, his 
only chance of preservation from ruin being unquali- 
fied Kubmissiiai. 

“h'arly on ihc morning of the -’«)tli, a regiment of 
Native Cavalry with its Gallopers arrived ; and on 
the same evening, a message and a note were sent 
to Mr. Zenkins by the Raja, in which after repealing 
his usual expressions of contrition and reliance on 
our indulgence, he signilied his intention of disbanding 
the greater part of his troops, in the lioj)e that the 
treaty would be allowed to remain in force, and his 
former requests, noticed in a preceding paragraph, 
be satisfactorily adjusted. To this communication 
was added a solicitation, that our tr«)ops m.arching 
upon Nagpore might be ordered to halt. Mr. Jenkins 
was again compelled to go over the same ground of 
reply which he had alrc idy taken and to point out 
how little dependence could be [ilaced on the Raja’s 
.assurances, conset|uently how essentially vital it was 
to the British interests, not to neglect every practicable 
means of security ; and also to repeat, that the 
Raja s own acts had already placed all future proce- 
dures with regard !o him beyond the leadi of his 
( Mr. Jenkins's ) authority ’’ 

The Raja was in the habit of hearing the 
Europeans boasting of their religion being one 
of peace, meekness and forgiveness and of their 
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Divine Founder enjoining His lollowcrs to turn 
the left cheek to tliose who smote on the right. 
Acting on that belief he implored the Resident 
for merej, but that officer knew not what 
mercy meant ; he showed marked rudeness 
towards that Sovereign. The Marquess of 
Hastings writes 

“P'roin this time up to the jnd of December, 
on the evening of which the Kajah returned to 
liis palacCi messages of the same character were 
repeatedly brought ; 

"On the 5lh of December our troops at Nagporc 
were reinforced by a detachment of the Niz.am*s 
liegular Infantry and Reformed Horse under 
Major Pitman, and on the lith, Drigadier-Cicneral 
Doveton arrived with his cavalry and light troop'' : 
the rcm.'iinder of his division marched in on the 
following day. 

" Mr. Jenkins and llrigadicr- 

Gcncral Doveton, in the absence of my instruc- 
tions, which had not yet readied Nagpore, and 
the uncertainty of the period which might elapse 
before their arrival, resolved to bring matters to 
a termination. On the 14th, terms were offered to 
the Raja for his acceptance ; his refusal to comply 
wirti which, before daybreak on the Kith, it whs 
determined immediately to follow up by a general 
attack on die positions of his troops. 

"’rhe terms offered were, in substance, the 
following : 'fhat the Raja should acknowledge; that 
his recent attack on our troops had placed his 
whole state at our mercy, and that his only 
hope was in our forbearance and moderation ; 
that his whole ordnance and warlike stores should 
be delivered up to us, a portion of them event u.ally 
to be restored on fixing tne military establishments 
of the stale ; that he should disband, in concert 
with the Resident, his Arabs and other troops, 
as soon as practicable : that his army sliould 
immediately move to a position to be assigned 
for it ; that the city of Nagpore should lie eva- 
cuated and occupied by our troops, public and 
private properly being protected, the Raja’s civil 
authorities rcinainmg in the exercise of their func- 
tions on his behalf and the city being restored on 
the conclusion of a treaty ; that the Raja should 
repair to the Britis Residency or camp, and 
reside tlicrc until everything should be settled ; 
that the terms granted should not gt) to <leprivc 
him of any considerable portion of territory, beyond 
what might be necessary for the payment of Ihe 
subsidy and the elliricnl maintenance of the contin- 
gent as lixed by the former treaty, ; 

and that if the terms should be complied with 
by lour o’clock on the morning of the ibth, the 
latest period allowed for an answer, tlie Kaja's 
army should be withdrawn from their positions 
in and about the city, and the city occupied by 
British troops at seven o’clock on the same morning 
the Raja himself being at liberty to come in, 
cither before the execution of the terms or 
afterwards in the course of the day, as might be 
most agreeable.'* 

Thf terms were uo doubt most humiliating 
to the Kaja. But that prince was a timid 
man and besides a groat fool, for he reposed 
eonfideticc in Ihe so-ealled good intentions nf 


his allies. It is therefore to be surmised, that 
he accepted all the terms which were dictated 
to him. But his troops wore not composed of 
men who like him were cowards. Moreover 
they would not knowingly agree to their 
extinction. They resolved to make a stand 
and tried to prevent the Kaja from going over 
to the British. To (juotc again from the 
Marquess of Hastings’ dispatch 

“Tlie next morning, at six o'clock, a message, 
was rec(;ived at the Residency, tliat the Arabs 
would not allow the Raja to come in, and that 
it would take some time to give up the guns, 
but that all would be settled in two or three 
days On this Mr. Jenkins, in communication 
with Brigadier-Ocncral Doveton, the troops in the 
meanwhile being drawn out in battle order, gave 
the Raja time until nine o’clock to come in, intimating 
lh.at if he did sn^ more time miglit bi; allowed 
lor executing the other conditions, but that if he 
demurred, tin; troops would immediately move on 
to the attack. A little before nine the Raja 
accordingly arrived at the Residency, " 

But his troops were not to be .so easily 
coerced by the harsh terms of the Resident and 
they defied the orders of the Nagpur sovereign 
to encompass their own ruin. That the Kaja 
could not be charged with the faults of his 
troops every sensible man would admit. Bven 
Professor H. II. Wilson, who, as a thorough- 
bred Anglo-Indian, had very little sympathy 
with the Indian princes, writes 

" Ihe disregard apparently shown to the orders 
of tlic Raja might have been preconcerted : but 
it not improbably arose from the headstrong wil- 
fulncss of individual leader^, and was eharacterislic 
of the relaxation of authority which prevailed 
generally in the Marallia armies." 

Now ensned another battle, the main object 
of which was to crush the Kajfi’s troops. 
To quote again from the Maniucss of Hastings’ 
dispatch 

"'rhe next delay look place in the surrender of 
the guns, .and the removal of ^e Raja’s troops 
to the. positions fixed for tlicm. h'or these purpo'^cs 
the period .allowed was extended until twehc 
o’clock ; but on our troops jjrocecding at that 
hour to take charge of the guns, the heads of 
the c’olumns were fired on by troops posted in 
.an enclosed garden, and subsequently from several 
b.alterics in the front of Brigadier-dcncral Doveton's 
lines. (Jur troops were immediately disposed for 
the .attack, and the action commenced, ” 

Of course, the Raja’s troops without 
proper leaders and equipment wore merely a 
rabble, and therefore it was no difficult task 
to defeat them. Although worsted, they yet 
did not leave Nagpur. The Man|ue6S. of 
Hastings writes 

"The 17th and i8th of December, the days follow- 
ing the .action, were given to the Kaja to prevail on 
the Arabs to evacuate the city ; but although Ihcr 
arrears had been paid by the Raja, and every 
■security ofTered on the part of the British Governm«nt 
for their rnareh out of the territories of N.igpur» 1*“^ 
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evacuation was not elTected. It tbcnce became 
necessary for Rrif^ndier'Gcncral Doveton to com- 
mence military operations against that part of the city 
where they were posted, and in order to increase his 
means tlie place beinjj strong, instructions were imme- 
diately issued for ilie march of his battering train 
from Akolah. Mun IJhub, one of the principal leaders 
of the War-party, with the other chiefs whom Brigadier- 
(leneral Ooveton had just defeated, were said to be 
with them, and to be urgent in encouraging them to 
resist. 'I'he Raja's horse remained scattered in 
every direction, with the exception of a considerable 
body collected at Ramtog : but although they had 
plundered some of our cattle bringing in grain, they 
liad not ventured to interfere with our operations.*' 

Of course, these gallant Arabs, although 
defeated, with bulldog-likc pertinacity stuck 
to their posts, and were not to be so easily 
persuaded to give up resisting the British 
troops, on whom they once at least succeeded 
in inllicting heavy losses. The Marquess of 
Hastings continues in his dispatch 

"The elTorts of the troops under Brigadier-General 
l’)oveton were still directed to the dislodgement of the 
Arabs from the palace, on the gates of which an 
unsuccessful assault was made on the 2.1th of Decem- 
ber, in which our troops suflcred considerable loss, 
although the gallantry and steadiness of both oflicers 
and men were on that occasion eminently conspicuous. 

. Notwithstanding the failure in the 

immediate object of the attack, such an impression 
was created by it that the Arabs «oon signified 
thi.‘ir willingness to evacuate on conditions : and on 
Brigadicr-rienend Dovetwn's agreeing to the proposed 
terms, they marched out of tlie city on the morning 
of the ^oth. It wa-h occupied by tht? British troops on 
the noon of Ithe same d.ay. No formal artioles of 
capitulation were executed, the Arabs only asking 
l«^r their personal safety, and a British olViccr with a 
smali escort, to give them and their families a s.ife 
nmduct lo Mulcapore. It being anxiously desired 
111. 1 1 the city should be secured against hazard ot 
destruction, and it being ennsidored of importance to 
. btain pessession of it as soon as possible, tlioir 
request was granted, 

"On the occupation of Nagpore by the British 
troops, many of the principal people came in to the 
Bcsidency, and proclamations, in the name of the 
Baja and the Resident, were issued throughout the 
country in order to promote tranquillity.” 

Mr. Jenkins now gained all his desired 
objects and it was expected that he would 
fiiltil the promises he had held out to the Raja 
when he asked him to come over to the 
Residency and become a prisoner of the British. 
As said before, the Raja was given to 
understand, 

“That the terms granted should not go to deprive 
him of any considerable portion of territory, beyond 
what might be necessary for the payment of the 
subsidy, and the efficient maintemnee of the contin- 
.gent, as fixed by the former treaty, all other changes 
keing directed solely to the preservation of tranciuillity, 
With a due regard to the respectability of the Raja’s 

government.” 


When the Raja entered into subsidiary 
alliance with the British Government, he was 
recjuired to pay the subsidy in money and not 
in the cession of any territory, and it has been 
also pointed out before that the payment of 
the subsidy cost him about one-third of the 
gross revenue of his principality. It was on 
these grounds, he had asked the British 
Government to make some modifications in 
the original terms of the treaty of the subsidiary 
alliance. But then broke out the hostilities 
and when the Raja was prevailed upon to go 
to the British Camp as a prisoner, he under- 
stood, as it was quite natural for a man in 
Tiis situation to do, that his allies would be 
convinced of his innocence and would treat 
him with that generosity which he deserved. 
It was therefore that he readily accepted the 
terms preferred by Mr. Jonkins. 

In his letter to the Marquess of Hastings 
dated Oth October .IS17, from which extracts 
have already been given before, Malcolm wrote 
that the Raja “always called” Mr. Jenkins 
“his brother”, .and that his “I.ordship stood 
in the relation of a father.” Rut neither 
“his brother” nor “a father’* was going to 
behave towards him as such. 

The Marquess of I bastings wanted the deposi- 
tion of the Raja, and the Resident knowing 
the mind of his chief, was, to use a mild 
expression, guilty of a flagrant breach of faith ; 
for the terms which he now offered to the 
Raja to conclude the treaty with the British 
were not the same on the distinct understanding 
of which the Haja had come over as a prisoner 
to the Residency. To quote the words of the 
Marquess of Hastings 

‘H.iimt'di.'itely .liter the ({uiet occupation of the 
city of Nagpore by the British troops, Mr. Jenkins 
contemplated the return of .\ppa Sahib to his palace, 
and had prepared the draft of a definitive treaty to 
be signed pri'viously to the Raja’s quitting the 

Residency But in the mean time, my 

original instructions, framed on my being informed 
of the attack on the Residency, rcacned him , and he 
thus, for the first time, became apprized of my 
decided reluctance to the restoration of Appa Sahib 
to power on any conditions, lie accordingly desisted 
from proceeding to the signature of the treaty ; but 
as the return of .\ppn Sahib to the palace, and his 
eventual restoration to the throne, had been virtually 
promised, lie judged himself bound to carry that 
measure into ciTect, subject to confirmation or annul- 
ment from me, and substituted for the treaty a pro- 
visional engagement, according to which the Raja 
was, until my further orders could be known, to 
retain the throne on the following conditions : That 
he should cede all his territories to the northward 
of the Ncrbiidda, as well as certain possessions on the 
southern bank, and .all his rights in Berar, Gawilgurh, 
Sirgoojah and jushpore in lieu of the former subsidy 
.and contingent that the civil .ind military affairs of 
the government should be settled and conducted by 
ministers in the confidence of the British covern- 
ment, according to the advice of the resident ; that the 
Raja, with his family, should reside in the palace at 
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Nagpore, under the protection of British troops ; that 
the arrears of the subsidy should be paid up and the 
subsidy itself should continue to be paid, until the final 
transfer of the above-mentioned territories had taken 
place ; that any forts in his territory which we might 
wish to occupy should immediately be given up ; that 
the persons whom he described as principally concerned 
in resisting his orders should receive no favour, but 
be declaredly cast off by him, and if possible, be 
seized and delivered to the officers of the British 
government ; and that the two hills of Sectabuldec with 
the bazars, and an adetiuate portion of land adjoining 
should be' reded to tne British Government, which 
should be at liberty to erect on them such military 
works as might be deemed necessary." 

There was no other alternative for the 
Raja than to put up with these disgraceful 
terms as best as he could. The (»ovcnior-Uencral 
writes : 

“These conditions having been accepted by the 
Raja, he returned to his palace on the 9th of Janu iry, 
both that and the city being still garrisoned by t)ur 
troops." 

Henceforth the Raja had no shadow or 
semblance of independence. His lot was 
a very pitiable one tind it was abuse of autho- 
rity and language to charge him with treason- 
able designs or perfidious conduct. Ho had 
not the power to be guilty of these things, 
for not only were his resources crippled, but 
he was virtually a prisoner in the hands of 


the British in his own capital. But since 
the Governor-General wanted to depose hirti, 
there was no difficulty in trumping up faLse 
charges against him. Get us again quote the 
words of the Governor-General whom ^ Appa 
Sahib had looked upon “in the relation of 
a father to him.” The Marquess of Hastings 
wrote : 

“My determination to remove him from power 
was founded alike on the horror and disgust 
excited by his atrocious perfidy, on the conviction 
of its being impossible ever to repose confidence 
on one so destitute of principle, and on my concep- 
tion of the importance of holding up to India, as 
an example, the signal chastisement of so remarkable 
an instance of political depravity.'* 

Such were the sentiments of the Governor- 
General towards Appa Sahib. Although he 
acquiesced in the arrangement which Mr. 
Jenkins h.ad provisionally entered into with 
Appa Sahib, yet from the tenor of his dis- 
patches from the passages which have been 
already quoted abov^‘, it is evident that he 
would have been extremely glad at the de- 
position of .\ppa Sahib. Mr. Jenkins seeing 
whichside the wind w.as blowing, did everything 
in his power to please his chief. He accused the 
Raja of several charges the nature of which 
will be presently mentioned. 

( To he concluded ) 


H. G. WELLS ON TriE FUTURE OF INDIA AND ISLAM 


P rophecy is a very pleasant avocation 
to any man with an imaginative turn 
of mind. It is so easy. You cannot 
have your statements checked or verified. 
You may not be able to prove your conten- 
tions or compel conviction ; but at the same 
time you cannot be demonstrably refuted. 
Time and time alone can falsify predictions. 
That is to say, we cannot argue with a 
prophet. If we find his contentions attractive, 
we may agree with him ; if we think his 
reasoning fanciful, we may close the book 
in disgust. It is simply a question of belief 
or disbelief, and there the matter ends. 
Now, Wells is a prophet. We should not, 
therefore, expect him to prove his case 
irrefragably. No more can the reader expect 
to disprove it effectually. 

Rut there are prophets and prophets. 
Some are good, some bad. Some evince such 
insight and penetration into their problems, 


that the reader has every reason to accept 
probabilities as fact.s. In other cases, tin; 
inferences drawn can be treated as the 
vapourings of a diseased imagination. Where, 
then, does Wells stand ? A publicist wlio 
preaches the gospel of a United States of 
the World, using one language, one currency, 
one code of legislation, may well in some 
quarters raise a smile. Many superior per- 
sons there are to point the finger of scorn at 
the literary ijuack who would blot out all 
racial animosities, all patriotic prepossessions, 
demolish all national barriers, and usher in 
an era of world-wide peace and plenty. But 
when we recollect that these are not the 
hallucinations of a lunatic at large, but the 
mature meditations of the man who under- 
stood the latent virtues of the automobile 
when it made its first modest appearance 
and was hailed with a chorus of derision, 
who gravely debated the possibilities of 
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Hying long bjfore the first crude aeroplane 
loft the ground, who predicted the (ireat 
War and was trounced as an alarmist for his 
pains, who foresaw modern battles congealed 
into trench warfare waged with ineffable 
engines of torture and destruction, then the 
laugh appears to be on the other side and 
we stand confronted with a message of 
serious and insistent import. We are in 
the presence of a man who weighs his words 
and means what he says. It is for us, in 
turn, to w jigh and consider his teaching 
and 1)3 prepircd for its ultimate realisa- 
tion. 

Wells is the arch-apostle of the doctrine 
nf the ecpiality of races, of the world brother- 
hood of man. He tells us that the British sover- 
eignty in India is no he.aven-born institution, 
and that it will go the way of all (lesh. Much 
it has achieved. Much it has left undone. 
These are minor matters, riie unalterable 
fact is that India demands self government, 
and not nec\S';arily good governuient. Men 
won the vote in England because they 
wanted it. Women were enfranchised 
because they clamoured for the suffrage. It 
was no reply to the agitation to ask : what 
are you going to do with the vote? what 
good will it do you ? 'The ultimate, irresist- 
ible fact was people insisted on the vote, 
and they got it. These extensions of the 
franchise may have been “a leap in the 
dark'’; but no irretrievable disast(T has so 
far resulted. 

India now cries with an i nporlunate voice 
for sclf-g«)vcrnment. She cannot be denied 
h| " claim. It is only a question of time, 
llie weary old administrators in India used lo 
-s.ay, Indians would be ready for self-govern- 
ment in four or live centuries, “Many 
Indians think ( and I agree with them ) that 
India might be a confederation of sovereign 
states in close alliance with the British Empire 
and its allies within the space r)f fifty years 
or so”. Events have moved rapidly since 
Wells penned these words in iqi6. The 
recent Reforms have altered materially the 
situation. Some would say there is no time 
lik(^ the present, and the only topic to discuss 
1^ the (juestion of the terms of restoration. 
Whatever the details may be. India's destiny 
to be a politically independent organisa- 
tion working under the ;cgis of a world-wide 
overruling authority, something like what is 
popularly known as the I-eaguc of Nations, 
O'^ly more definite, more developed, more 


authoritative, guaranteeing the peace and 
order of the world. 

The “white man’s burthen” is to sink all 
petty jealousies, to find out whatever talent 
and ability exist amongst backward peoples, 
and train them to the standard of responsible 
self-government, not within an empire, but 
within an all-embracing international alliance, 
which will deal with things on a broader 
basis than nationalism” or ‘‘patriotic imperi- 
alism". That is the destiny not of India 
merely, but of all subject races. The days 
of suppression and superiority are past. 

Despite the ineptitudes of politicians and 
the greerl atid grab of natinns. the tide seems 
to be setting in favour of Wells' line of 
I bought, .\lvvavs partial to the Mussalman, 
he makes bold to predict a brilliant future 
for Islam. Africa will be a fertile lield for 
Moslirn expansion, because that religion is 
better adapted to the needs of the native 
than Christianity. The medium of propa- 
ganda will be the Arab. We ta k glibly of 
our debt to the Greeks and Romans, but 
slur over all we owe to Arabia, our numerals, 
modern mathematics, and the science of 
chemistry. When we think of Islam, we 
think of Constantinople and the Turk. That 
is not the heart and core of the cult. Too 
much store in the past has been set by Cons- 
tantinople, a much-vaunted city which spells 
nothing but decay and death to its posses- 
sors. The Roman Empire crumbled to pieces 
there. The Turk has followed in its wake. 
If you wish to ruin a nation, give it ('onstan- 
linople. Such is Wells’ opinion, and, if I 
am not mistaken, LJismirck thought sa too. 

Hut the Arab of the desert is quite 
another thing. At the moment he may 
belong to a depressed and despised culture ; 
still he is a factor and a force to be reckoned 
with, h'rom Nigeria to China his religion is 
instinct with life, even though it may have 
sickened at Constantinople. It is an open- 
air religion, which cannot be destroyed or 
replaced. At no distant date there will be a 
great revival of .Arabic civilisation in Meso- 
potamia. The irrigation works destroyed in 
the thirteenth century will be restored. The 
dsserts will once more become populous and 
Bagdad will rise from her ashes, arrayed in 
all her pristine glory. This, says Wells, is 
as inevil iblc as the year 1950. 

If it is the peace of the world wc pos- 
tulate when we envisage a permanent World 
Council oveniding all sovereign nations, 
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just as the federal gc^yerniiient at Washington 
overrules the several units of the United 
States of America, then that Council, that 
League of Nations, whatever be the form it 
finally assumes, must make its peace with 
Islam. Up till now the Allied Powers have 


failed to do so, with what cilamitous con-.f; 
quences we all know. 

J. H. Maxvvki.l. 
Principil^ Bareilly Colle^fc, 
Fellow^ Allahabad Universit\. 


CHANGING SEASONS 


W HENEVER in England there has 
been a run of cold wet summers, 
or winters without what one 
knows as “real Christmas weather’*, you 
will hear the old people say that the 
seasons have changed; that they are not 
what they were, when they were young. 
I have heard no less a person say so than 
Lord Chaplin. When I ventured to 
demur, he repeated, a little too sternly 1 
thought, that it is an undoubted fact. I 
am still reprobate enough to be uncon- 
vinced. To argue against the belief by 
quotation from meteorological records 
would be a very dull business. There is a 
more interesting way. 

When it is said that the seasons have 
changed, it is always meant that they 
have done so for the worse. Nobody ever 
thought that they had changed for the 
better. How came Charles Lamb, one 
may then ask, to say in a letter to Cole- 
ridge : **Suinmer has set in with its usual 
sevcrity\ or Harriet Shelley to write, 
on June 22, two years before Waterloo : 
“Our summer has not yet commenced. 
The fruit is still Four for want of sun*\ 
or Shakespeare to say : 

**Rougb winds do shake the darling 

buds of May, 

And summers lease hath all too 

short a date''? 
As for winters, they have always been 
variable. Take up any old book that 
gives such information, say Gilbert 
White’s “Natural History of Selborne’’, 
and you will read of mild winters and 
severe winters. Such a long and bitter 
frost as is described in “Lorna Doone”, 
the account of which, by the way, is 


historically accurate, was just as unusual 
an occurrence in those days as it would 
be now. 

Why, then, should so many old men 
think that the seasons have changed ? It 
is because of more than one thing. They 
take much more note of the weather than 
they used to do. How much more they 
talk of it than do boys. How much less 
do boys care if it rains than old men do. 
What does a little rain matter to them, 
or even a great deal, if only they are 
out-of-doors, and can run about ? There 
is even an exhilaration in walking in 
pelting rain. It falls on the face refresh- 
ingly. Part of our annoyance, when it 
rains, is because it spoils our clothes. What 
do boys care if their clothes are spoiled ? 

Again, how much less do boys feel 
cold than old people. If it is a severe 
winter, they are not half aware of it. 
Skating keeps them too warm. Water 
has to freeze in the bedroom jugs, or the 
pipes must burst, and there be no end of 
excitement over flooded rooms, for it is to 
make much impression on their minds. 

There is another thing. Time goes 
very slowly for a hoy. Before another 
summer or winter comes, he has forgotten 
what the last was like, whether it was 
sunny or rainy ; whether it was mild or 
severe. 

The men who tell us now that the 
seasons are not what they were, when 
they were young, did not know at the 
time, as the people who were then old 
knew, what the seasons were like, and a 
great deal of what they did know h is 
long been forgotten. 

J. A. Chapman. 
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MATHS UF LOWER BENGAL 

M. A., Curator, Dacca Museum. 


By N. K. Biiattasali, 

L ower Bengal is unrivalled for its syl- 
van scenery, as any traveller who has 
travelled from Calcutta to Dacca or 
vice versa through the Sundarban route, 
will testify. The cocoanut, the palm, the 
date and above all^ the betelnut trees in clus- 



ters shoot their tall slimness heavenwards 
on both sides of the route, and the fascination 
they create can only be felt. 

While here and there, the pointed spire 
of a Hindu malh suddenly peeps up through 
the clustering palms, the spectator is at once 
struck by the symphony which this creation 
of art is able to maintain with its sylvan sur- 
roundings. Built most often on the crema- 
tion ground of a lamented relative, by the 
side of an enchanting tank, with banks shad- 
ed by Amalaki^ Ifaritaki, Tamala^ Vatu, 
and Asw'Jtt/ia trees, these neat, slim, tall 
pieces of architecture shoot up to the sky 



The Math of Sonarang, '* Dacca. 


'riic Math of Kewar, Dacca. 
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The Navaratn.1 Math of Babanda, BaiiMal 

like the silent, everlasting prayer of those 
left behind, for the peace of the de.ii ilrpar- 
ted. 

Utilitarianism is here woefully at a dis- 
count ; for this tall and solid heap of brick 
and mortar only covers a small vault at the 
base, with most often a lingam enshrined in 
it. But the tall spire is left honeycombed 
with numerous sejuare holes of some depth 
for the birds of the air to build them- 
selves safe and snug nests and thus allow the 
departed to b(i of some use to the living even 
after death. Apart from being a thing of 
beauty providing joy for ever to * the 
beholders, the tall spire of the math is r>f real 
benefit to the boatman in the rains, providing 
him with a well-known and conspicuous 
landmark visible from a long distance, to 
guide him safely through the intricacies 
of a village water-route. 

There is hardly a single respectable and 
settled Hindu village in lower Bengal that 
has not its math to glory over. Most of them 


are of only local celebrity, but there are som- 
that enjoy a provincial reputation. 

The best known and perhaps the oldes{ 
math in lower Bengal is the math at Raja- 
badi, where the Padma and the Meghna meet. 
To gaze at this noble relic of antiquity, as 
long as it is visible, is a pleasant diversion of 
the passengers by the Goalundo-Narayanganj 



The .M.iih »/( Rn^abadi, Dace.!. 
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The Decorations on tiic entrancc-tloor of the Rajabadi Malli. 


steamer. It stands right on the hank of tho 
I’adma, but it seems to bear a charmed life. 
Many a time has the Padma made a rush on it 
and its admirers have trembled for its safety ; 
but eventually the capricious and mighty river 
has always made up her mind to leave it 
alone. 

There is nothing inscribed on the Raja- 
badi math to show when it was built, but its 
unique rotund appearance, strongly reminis- 
cent of the shape of the Brahmanical stone 
temples of Orissa, clearly testify that it was 


built in days when people still remembered the 
peculiarities of Hindu architecture. One very 
peculiar feature of the structure is the series 
of picturesque, perpendicular corbellings fall- 
ing like s«) many tresses from the bell-shaped 
lop to the base. 'I’his peculiarity is met with 
in no other structure of this class except in the 
stone temples of Bhubaneswar and I find that 
the .same peculiarity is to be met with in an- 
other math in the Hirbhum district, called the 
deal of Ichai (iliosh, traditionally believed to 
be of pre Muhammadan days. This agree- 
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Bliu\vancs\v;ir Temple. 

ment between the f/c/f/ of Icliai (jhosh and the 
math^X Rajabadi also paints to the great age 
of the structure. Tradition says that it was 
built over the cremation ground of the mother 
of Kedar Roy, one of the u semi-indepen- 
dent chiefs of Bengal during the reign of 
Akbar and Jahangir. The math is decorated 
by finely carved bricks lo some height from 
the base. It is now a protected monument. 
It was once repaired in iSq 6 at the expenses 
of Raja Sreenath Roy of Bhagyakul. 

The other maths illustrated dilTer remark- 
ably from the Rajabadi vuith by the slimness 
of their spire and the Gothic style of architec- 
ture in churches introduced in the country 
with the advent of the Europeans may have 


something to do with this change from the 
fulness of the Rajabadi math to the slimness 
of these latter-day maths few of which are 
more than a century old. The most famous 
example of a math with slim spire, and one 
that perhaps served as the prototype of the 
present-day slim-spired maths^ was the twen- 
ty-one-spired ( Kkush Ratna ) math of Raja 
Rajballabha at Rajnagar in the Faridpur dis- 
trict, now swallowed up by the Padma. The 
slim spire was adopted in temple architecture 
also and there are several temples with slim 
spires in the town of Dacca the most picture- 
sque of which is the Kali temple of Ramna. 
It was built by Mohanta Haracharan Gir who 
died in 1232 B. S. So, the structure is barely 
a hundred years old. 



Ichhai (jhosh’s Dcul, Birbhuin. 

( From the History of Birblium ) 
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The h'kiish-ratna ( twunty-onc-spirtd ) 

math of Rajnigar in V’ikrampur. , v 

( From the History of Vikrampur by J. N. Gupta. ) I he Icmplc of Kali at Ramna ( Dacca ). 


STATE INDUSTRIES IN TUB MUGHAL EMPIRE 
By Jadunatii Sakkar. 


T he Mughal Government was forced 
to supply its own wants by be- 
coming a producer of nearly every- 
thing it required, because in the IGth 
and 17th centuries our country was in 
an undeveloped economic condition, the 
modern private organisations of produc- 
tion and transport were wanting, and 
the Government itself took a somewhat 
patriarchal attitude in dealing with its 
servants and subjects. Such State-factories 
were an ancient institution of the land, 
as, throughout the middle ages, they 
were necessitated by the circumstances 
of the times. Thus, we read that Sultan 
I^iruz Shah Tughlaq, in the late 14;th 
century, maintained 36 ‘karkhanahs' 
on which probably fifty lakhs of Rupees 
were spent every year, at a time when 


the Rupee had at least 25 times its 
present purchasing power. Afif*s ‘Tarikh- 
i-Firuz Shahi,’ pp. 334--340, gives a 
detailed description of the manage- 
ment of these factories, and the Arab 
geographer Shihabuddin Abul Abbas 
Ahmad al Dimashki, writing from the. 
reports of merchants, tells us something 
about their working. ( Elliot, iii. 578. ) 

In Akbar’s reign, about the end of 
the 16th century, the system of Jpalace- 
workshops had expanded, as was to 
be expected from the development of 
civilisation for 250 years. His eulogist 
Abul Fazl, writes,— In the 39th year of 
the divine era ( 1595 A. D. ), there are 
in the imperial household “more than a 
hundred offices and workships, each 
resembling a city or rather a little 
kingdom.” ( Ain, i. 12. ) Bernier saw 
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them sixty years later and has left an 
eyewitness’s account of them ( p. 259 ). 
We also have lists of *karkhanahs’ in 
the official manuals called ^Dastur-ul-aml’ 
and certain other historical works com- 
posed at the end of the 17th century 
and later. 

But in order to get a clear idea of 
the economic activities of the State, 
it is necessary for ns to distinguish 
between two classes of things which our 
Persian authorities designate by the 
name of ‘karkhanahs’ and include ia the 
same list, viz ,— ( a ) Storks of animals, 
articles of food and drink, and things 
in a finished or usable condition, acquired 
by the Government and kept in the 
palace, which required no further work- 
ing up, and ( b ) Factories proper, 
where, raw materials were worked up 
by salaried servants of the State into 
fully manufactured goods fit for use. 

II 

It is also necessary, at the outset, 
to say something about the different 
treasuries ( *khazinahs’ ) in the palace, 
because they were intimately concerned 
with the stores and *karkhanahs’. About 
these, Akbar’s court-historian proudly 
tells us,— 

“In Iran and Turan, where only one 
treasurer is appointed, the accounts are 
in a confused state ; but here in India, 
the amount of the revenues is so great, 
and the business so multifarious that 
twelve treasuries are necessary for storing 
the money in,— nine for the different kinds 
of cash payments, and three for precious 

stones, gold, and inlaid jewellery \ 

separate treasurer was appointed for 
the tribute ( ‘peshkash’ ) receipts, another 
for receiving heirless property (‘bait-ul- 
mal’), another for ‘nazar’ receipts, /. c., 
presents, and another for the monies ex- 
pended in weighing the royal person and 
for charitable donations.” ( ‘Ain,’ i. 1 1. ) 

Here we get the designations and 
functions of eight of the treasuries, 
besides the grand or general treasury 
called ( ‘khazinah-i-amara’ ). A Persian 
history written by Shakir Khan in the 
middle of the 18th century gives the 


the names of all the twelve treasuries 
thus 

( 1 ) ‘Andarun-i-mahal’ /.e., the trea- 
sury inside the harem. This was the last 
financial line of defence of the Mughal 
Emperors, as we know from Aurangzib’s 
letters in the sad closing years of his 
reign. 

{ 2 ) ‘BaqiyS,’ / c .treasury of arrears 
collected. 

( 3 ) ‘Jeb-i-kh5s,’ or the treasury for 
supplying the Emperor’s pocket-money, 
/. c., for the payments made by him 
with his own hands. 

( 4 ) ‘Jeb-i-faiz,’ or treasury for pious 
donations, i. e., the money which the 
Emperor annually spent in charity as 
well as his weight in gold, silver and 
several other things, which were all 
given away to the poor and to reli- 
gious mendicants. 

( 5 ) ‘Khazinah-i-rikab’or the treasury 
that accompanied the Emperor during his 
marches. 

( 6 & 7 ) ‘Khazinah-i-nazar wa pesh- 
kash.’ These treasuries contained the 
tributes, presents, gifts made in accomplish- 
ment of vows, or donations for averting 
evil astral influences from the Emperor’s 
body made to the Emperor by bis subjects. 
Abul Fazl makes them two distinct 
treasuries, but Shakir Khan ( early ISth 
century ) joins them into one. 

( 8 ) ‘Khazinah-i-sarf-i-khas’ i. e., the 
Emperor’s privy purse for his personal 
or household expenses. [ This money 
was disbursed by the Lord Chamberlain 
( ‘Khan-i-saman’ ) and not by the Emperor 
with his own hands ]. 

( 9 ) ‘Bait-ul-mSl.’ Here the properties 
of persons dying without heir were kept, 
with a view to afterwards spending 
them for the relief of the people in 
general. According to the Quranic law, 
the Emperor could not touch any part 
of this money for his own use. 

The other three treasuries, as we 
know from the ‘Ain-i-Akbari,’ were 

( 10 ) Treasury of precious stones, 

(11) Treasury of gold ware, and 

( 12 ) Treasury of inlaid jewellery. 

Two Marathi works, namely the 
Sabhasad Bakhar ( written in 1694 ) p. 9^5 
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and the Chtinis Bakhar of Shivaji^ ( writ- 
ten in 1810 ), p. 76 give a different list 
of the twelve, which is partly due to 
their writers having made a confusion 
between treasuries and stores and partly 
also to the probability of the Maratha 
administrative system having been in 
some respects a departure from its 
Mughal model and exemplar. These 
are called the ‘Bara Mahal or Kosh’ and 
nAmed fota, saudagari, palki, kothi, 
imarat, paga, seri ( or ‘sair-i-bagh’ ) 
daruni, thatti, tankshal or mirit, chha- 
bina, and bahili ( variant, ‘jamdarkhaua’ 
or wardrobe ). 

Now, here ‘paga* ( which means cavalry ) 
is clearly a mistake for ‘baqaya* or 
arrears collected ; ‘bahili’ is ‘hahlah,* a 
Hindi word meaning the privy purse. 

( see ‘Ain,’ i. 15 ) ; ‘chhabina’ is a Marathi 
word meaning a guard of horsemen, and 
I take it to be a loose translation of 
‘rikab’ or the stirrup, which, as we have 
seen above, designated the Emperor 
on the march ; ‘fota’ stands for the 
general cash treasury ; ‘daruni’ is ‘anda- 
runi* or the harem treasury. 

The rest are stores and not treasuries 
at all. ‘Sair-i-bagli’ means excursion to 
pleasure gardens, and 1 doubt whether 
a special treasury was kcf)t to supply 
the expenses for this purpose. ‘Thatti* is 
explained as cow-pen. 

The Zawahit-i-Mamgiri, folio 132A, 
iiamesj21' treasuries, of which one is the 
General Treasury, and live others are 
included in the above list, while IS 
arc different. These last are the sub- 
treasuries for ‘ashralis’ ( gold coins ), the 
Lady Begams, fines, ‘ras-mahSl, dSm, 
ahadis, shagirdpesha,* ( menial servants ), 
substitute for jagir, topkliaiiah, (artillery) 
record offices, qular Haidarabadi, food 
of cattle, confiscated property ( ‘Smual’ ), 
rewards, cash ( ‘mublaghi’ ), perquisites 
of the clerks of elephant-stnbles, total 
expenditure ( ‘kharch-i-kul’ ), and one 
illegible item. 

From the Mirat-i~Ahtnadi ( ii. 1 10 ) we 
learn that the provinces had only four 
treasuries, viz., (a) ‘Khazinah-i-Sraara,’ 
also called ‘bait-i-khiraj’ or house of land 
revenue from the crownlands, tributes 


and duties on the goods of Hindus, &c., 
( b ) ‘Khazinah-i-baqaya’ or dues for 
‘taqavi’ tribute, tS:c., ( c ) ‘Khazinah-i- 
sadqa’ containing the tithe of 2U» per 
cent., from Muslims and ( d ) ‘Khazinah- 
i-jaziya* or poll-tax on the Hindus, 

III 

In popular parlance there were 12 
treasuries and 36 ‘karkhanahs,’ as wc find 
even in Shakir Khan’s memoirs. The 
Marathi histories cited above mention only 
‘karkhanahs*, though these two works do 
not agree with each other as to their 
names. The ‘Zawabit-i-Alamgiri* gives a 
list of 61) ‘Karkhanahs,’ but, on account 
of the bad writing of the MS. several of 
the names cannot be read. ‘The Ain-i- 
Akbari’ separately describes 26 of the 
‘karkhanahs’ and indirectly or briefly 
refers to 10 others, making a total of 
36 ‘karkhanahs.’ 

Before examining these lists critically 
and enumerating the stores and offices 
separately from the workshops or true 
‘karkhanahs,’ I shall describe the working 
of these State-factories. 

Shams-i-Afif writes thus about Firuz 
Shah’s ‘karkhanahs’ from personal obser- 
vation : “The Sultan had 36 ‘karkhanahs’ 
and trieil his utmost to collect materials in 
them, each of them being filled with many 
kinds of valuable goods and things,— [i. e. 
plants, i'urniture and materials],— the 
number of which cannot l)e computed,. 

Every year a large sura of money was 

spent in cacli ‘karkhaiiah.’ Some of these 
stores were ‘ratibi,’ i. e., they had fixed 
annual money grants ; such were the 
elephant stables, cavalry stables, mule 
stables, camel stables, kitchen, lamp-room, 
biitlery, and mattress stove.^" One lakh 
and sixty thousand ‘tankas’ per month was 
the fixed grant of these ‘ratibi’ stores taken 
together, besides the price of their plant 
and the wages of their accountants and 
other officers, — making a total of one lakh 
and sixty thousand silver ‘tankas’ In 

« 1 re-icl ashftir khunah for sluiarb khmiah, and 
tushak khanah for s,ijr-khaiiah of the printed text. 
An ortliodox Muhammadan like biriiz Shah could not 
have kept a kennel of dogs nor, at least publicly, a 
winccellar, as the text ascribes to him, 
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the *ghair-ratibi^karkhanahs,— such as the 
‘jamdar khana, ilm khanah, farash 
khana, rikab khanah,* &c.— the expendi- 
ture every year varied with the amount of 
the new goods ordered to be made in each 

( 'farmaish* ) Each karkhanah was 

placed in charge of a great lord ( ‘Khan* ) 
or notable chief ( ‘malik* )...A general 
Superintendent ( ‘mutasarrif* ) was placed 
over them all, and he was Khwajali Abul 
IIassan...When the Sultan wanted any- 
thing to be made, he first of all wrote to 
this general superintendent, and the latter 
sent the order to the superintendent of the 
karkhanah concerned, and the work was 
very quickly done.... h'ach Karkhanah had 
a number of accountants.** Afif*s ‘Tarikh-i- 
b'lruz Shahi,* text, 337-.'iri9. 

This Sultan had a standing order that 
when there were any workmen out of 
employment in the city, they were to be 
sent to him. The prefect of police used to 
inquire through his subordinates in each 
ward, and bring such unemployed men to 
the Sultan, who used to give them work 
in his ‘karkhanahs’ or in the oilices of his 
ministers or in the households of the 
nobles, according to their capacity and 
desire (Ifo/V/, 334?). 

The Arab geographer Dimashki writes, 
“The Sultan has a manufactory in which 
400 silk-weavers are employed, and where 
they make stuffs of all kinds for the 
dresses of the persons attached to the 
Court, for robes of honour and presents, 
in addition to the stuffs which are brought 
every year from China, Iraq, and 
Alexandria. Every year the Sultan 

distributes 200,000 complete dresses 

Dresses are also distributed to the 
[Muslim] monasteries and hcrniitages 

“The Sultan keeps in his service 500 
manufacturers of golden tissues, who 
weave the gold brocades worn by his 
wives or given away as presents to the 
nobles and their wives.** (Elliot, iii. 578.) 

lY 

In the middle of the T7th century, the 
French doctor Bernier saw these factories 
at work during his visit to the Mughal 
capital. He writes : Within the fortress, 
“large halls are seen in many places, called 


‘karkhanahs’ or workshops for the 
artisans. In one hall embroiderers are 
busily employed, superintended by a 
master. In another you see goldsmiths ; 
in a third painters, in a fourth varni- 
shers in laciiuer-work ; in a fifth joiners, 
turners, tailors, shoemakers ; in a sixth 
manufacturers of silk, brocade, and those, 
fine muslins of which are made turbans 
girdles with golden (lowers, and [ the 
fine ] drawers worn by females beauti- 

fully embroidered with needle work. 

“The artisans repair every morning 
to their respective workshops, where 
they remain employed the whole day ; 
and in the evening return to their 
homes.... I he embroiderer brings up his 
son as an embroiderer, the son of a 
goldsmith becomes a goldsmith, and a 
physician of the city educates his son for a 
physician. No one marries but in his 
own trade or profession ; and this custom 
is observed almost as rigidly by Muham- 
madans as by the Hindus.** (Bernier, 259.) 

In the provinces there were. State 
factories at Lahore, Agra, Fathpur and 
Ahmadabad as well as Burhanpur and 
Kashmir. The governors of the various 
provinces could not have maintained 
factories of their own, (except on a very 
small scale), as they were liable to frequent 
transfer. But they patronised local pro- 
ducts as they had to supply the Emperor 
all the same with choice specimens of these. 
“The king and the princes keep officials 
in every one of these provinces, whose 
business it is to put in hand the best 
goods that can be fabricated in each place. 
With this object in view, they keep an 
eye continualiy upon what is being done 
in that respect’* [by the local artisans]. 
( Storlay ii. 431.) 

The development of Indian art indus- 
tries under State patronage is thus 
described by Abul Fa/.l, — “His Majesty 
pays much attention to various stuffs 

Skilful masters and workmen have 

settled in this country, to teach people an 
improved system of manufacture. The 
imperial workshops, the towns of Lahore, 
Agra, Fathpur, Ahmad abad-Gujrat turn 
out many masterpieces of workmanship » 
and the figures and patterns, knots and 
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variety of fashions which now prevail, 

astonish experienced travellers <)n 

account of the care bestowed upon them, 
the intelligent workmen of this country 
soon improved.. ..The imperial workshops 
furnish all those stuffs which arc made in 
other countries. A taste for fine material 
has since become general, and the drapery 
used at feasts surpasses every description. 
( ‘Ain/ i. 87-88. ) 

Masulipatam, long in the Golkonda 
kingdom, was the home of many artisans 
skilled in calico-printing, and wc have 
letters in which Aurangzib, then viceroy 
of the Deccan, requests that some of these 
artisans might be sent to work in the 
State factory at Delhi or Agra. It was 
practically forced labour. 

The lot of the labourers was not happy, 
nor conducive to the true economic develop- 
ment of the country. At the capital, which 
was the largest and richest city in the 
land, there were no private factories, no 
workshops owned and managed by skilful 
artisans on their own behalf. As 
Bernier rightly observes, “If the artists 
and manufacturers were encouraged, the 
useful and fine arts would flourish ; but 
these unhappy men are contemned, treated 
with harshness and inadequately remune- 
rated for their labour. The rich will have 
every article at a cheap rate. When an 
umut a ov nmnsah(hir retiuires the services 
of an artisan, he sends to the bazar for 
iiim, employing force, if necessary to make 
the poor man work ; and after the task 
is finished, the unfeeling lord pays not 
according to the value of the labour, but 
agreeably to his own standard of fair 
remuneration ; the artisan having reason 
to iongratulatc himself if the knrii (lash ) 

has not been given in part payment 

How then can it be expected that any 
spirit of emulation should animate the 

artist or manufacturer ? The artists, 

therefore, who arrive at any eminence in 
their art, are those only who are in the 
service of the king or of some powerful 
umnta^ and who work exclusively for 
their patron.” ( Bernier, :255-'jr>6. ) 

V 

The Mughal ‘karkhanahs’ can be 
classified into six groups 


A. ‘Animals*:— 

1. Horse stables ( ‘paga* or ‘astabal- 
khanah* ), described in ‘Ain-i-Akbari,* i. 
i:52. 

2. h'lephant stables ( ‘fil-khanah’ ), 
‘Ain.* 117 and Marathi. 

3. Cow-pens ( ‘gao-khanah* ), ‘Ain.* 
118 and Marathi. 

1. Camel stables ( ‘shutar-khanah* ), 
‘Ain.* 113 and Marathi. 

. 5. Mule stables ( ‘astar-khanah* ), ‘Ain.* 

152 ; in ‘Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi* and 
‘Zawabit’ easily misspelt as ‘sher-khanah.* 
Marathi has ‘shcri.* 

0. Deer-park ( ‘ahu-khanah* ), ‘Ain.* 

221 . 

7. Menagerie of tame hunting ani- 
mals ( ‘shikar-khanah* ), ‘Ain.’ 282— , 

and Marathi. 

S. Hunting leopards ( ‘chita-khanah* ), 
‘Ain.* 2S5. ‘Zawabit* gives a reading, 
which looks like ‘chcla-khanali,* meaning 
the department of slaves. 

I) . Aviarv for falcons ( ‘qush-khanali* ), 
‘Ain.* 21)3. ^ 

B. Storks, which were mere collections 
of things manufactured clscwcrc 

10. Roval insignia ( ‘qur-khanah* ), 
‘Ain.’ 50. ' 

11 .'\rsenal ( ‘silah-khanah’ ), ‘Ain.* 
101) ; Marathi. 

12. ‘Falki-khana* ; .Marathi. 

13. ‘Chandol-khanah’ or sedan-chairs. 

11-. ‘Rath-khanah’ or carriages. 

Marathi. 

15. Fortabic throne or litter ( ‘takht- 
i-rawan’ ). 

10, Candle sticks and lamps ( 'shama* 
and ‘chiragh* ), ‘Ain.* IS. 

17. Torches ( TnashaD. 

18. Library ( ‘kitab-khanah’ ). 

II) . China ware ( ‘chini-khanah* ). 

20. ‘Khilat-klianah,* or store of 
dresses of honour intended for distribu- 
tion. 

• C. ‘F.vctoriks* :— 

21. Carpets ( ‘farash-khanah’ ), Ain.* 
53 and Marathi. 

22. Wardrobe or mattresses ( ‘tosliak- 
khanalT ), ‘Ain.’ 87. ‘Jamdar-klianah’ in 
Firuz’s history and Marathi. 

23. Harness, saddles and bridles 
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( ‘zin-khanah* ). I am doubtful whether 
these formed a separate department. 

24. ‘Kar-karAq-khanah.’ Explained 
by Blochmann as evidently meaning the 
wardrobe, though he admits that he could 
not find this word explained in any I'urki, 
Persian, or Hindi dictionary. But this 
interpretation is untenable, as the *>iawabit’ 
(14 a) mentions ‘Karkarqi* as a branch of 
the department of plates and saucers. 

25. Bedding and advance-tents for 
the Emperor’s journeys ( ‘bistar-khanah’ 
and ‘pesh-khana’ ). 

26. Apparel of children ( ‘rakhwat,’ 
wrong plural of ‘rakht’ ). 

27. The same of ‘khawascs.* But 
elsewhere the Zawahit (14 a) speaks of 
‘rakhwat* or trappings for (a) leopards, 
(6) elephants, (c) the ‘haveli* and (d) the 
‘barish-khana’ or monsoon-house. 

28. Goldsmiths’ department ( ^zargar- 
khanah’ ), ‘Ain.’ 18. 

26. Blacksmithy ( ‘ahangar-khanah’) . 

30. jewellery store( ‘jawahir-khanah’), 
‘Ain.’ and Marathi. 

31. Goldwarc ( ‘tela-alat’ ). 

32. Silverware ( ‘nuqra-alat’ ). 

33. Inlaid ware ( ‘murassa-alat’ ). 

34. [?] Copper ware and Cauldrons. 

35. Gold embroidery ( ‘zardoz- 
khanah’). 

36. Ivory work ( ‘dandan-i-fil’ ). 

37. Setting shells ( ‘khatambandi- 
khanah’ ). 

38. Perfumery ( ‘khush-buh-klianah’ ), 
‘Ain.’ 73. 

39. Rose-water department ( ‘gulab- 
khanah’ ). 

[ If rose-water was included in the 
general perfumery department, then I am 
inclined to read the expression as ‘kala- 
want-khanah’ or State musicians’ depart- 
ment. Aurang^ib however broke up this 
establishment some years before the 
Zawahit was written in its final form. ] 

40. Oil or ghee ( ‘raughan’ ). 

41. Mint ( ‘dar-ul-zarb’ ), ‘Ain.’ 16; 
Marathi. 

42. Paintings ( ‘naqash-khanah’ or 
‘taswir-khanah’ ), ‘Ain.’ 107. 

43. Dispensary ‘( dawai-khanah’ or 
‘shafa-khanah’ ), Marathi. 

44. Shawls, ‘Ain.’ 91. 


45. Cloth store ( ‘kotha’ or ‘kuth-i- 
parcha’ ) ; Marathi. 

This was quite different from the raahal 
of ‘Kathra-i-parcha’ mentioned in the 
‘Mirat-i-Ahmadi’ (ii. 116 ), as one of the 
sources of State income in Gujrat. It 
meant the custom duty on cloth, and this 
meaning comes out clearly from its 
popular title, ‘mahal-i-sad-panj,’ or the 
branch of five per cent, because in Aurang- 
zib’s reign the rate of duty on goods sold 
was 5 per cent for the Hindus, 3V& per cent 
for the Christians and at first 2V^ per cent, 
then nothing for the Muslim traders. 

D. ‘Okkicks or Department’s of ad- 
ministration and court-file’ 

46. Band-room ( ‘naqqar-khanah’ ), 
‘Ain.’ and Marathi. 

47. Artillery ( ‘top-khanah’ ), including 
all classes of fire-arms and munitions. 

The Marathas had a separate store 
for gun-powder, called ‘daru-khanah.’ 

48. Buildings department ( ‘imarat- 
khanah’ ) ; ‘Ain.’ 222. 

M). Kcords (‘daftar-khanah’), Marathi. 

50. Emperor’s chapel ( ‘ja-namaz- 
khanah’ or ‘tasbih-khanah’ ). 

51. Store-room for heirless property 
( ‘kotlia-i-bait-ul-mal’ ). 

52. Sales department ( ‘ibtia-khanah’ ). 

The Marathas had a ‘saudagari kosh,’ 

to designate this. 

53. Alms-houses ( ‘balghur-khanah’ or 
more correctly ‘langhar-khanah’ ). 

54. School ( ‘talim-khanah’ ). In Piriiz 
Shah’s tiraecalled ‘ilm-khanah.’ A Maratha 
historian translates ‘talim-khanah’ as the 
wrestling school. 

55. Department of hire and wages, 

( ‘kiraya wa ajura’ ). 

56. Identification records of the army 
(?) ( ‘chihra ba([l-khanah’ ). 

57. Games ( ‘chaughan, chaupar,’ &:c. ) 
‘Ain.’ 297-307. 

[ In the 17th and 18th centuries there 
was a department called ‘Bewa-khanali’ 
for the maintenance of the widows ot 
the Emperors, who lived in the Sohag- 
pura suburb of Delhi. ] 

E. ‘The Emperor’s PeRvSonal Ser- 
vice’ 

58. Kitchen ( ‘matbakh’ or ‘bawarclii 
khanah’ ), ‘Ain.’ 57 ; Marathi. 
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59. Drinker butlery ( 'abdar-khanah’ ). 
‘Ain.' 55 ; Marathi. Some Persian works 
read ‘sharbat-khanah,' some ‘sharab- 
khanah' but the latter term cannot here 
mean a wine-cellar. The Marathi histories 
have 'sharbat-khanah' and also 'daru' or 
‘sharabi-khanah,' 

60. Fruits ( 'mewah-khanah' ), ‘Ain.* 64. 

61. ‘Bhanda-khanah’ ? 

02. ‘Sahat-khanah’ ( conservancy or 
latrine ). 

F. ‘Meaning Obscure’ 

03. ‘Charandhar-khanah* ( ? ‘chaupar- 
khanah’ ). 

04. ‘Alimat-khanah.* 

05. ‘Kharch-khanali.’ 

00. ‘Majmua-khanah’ ( ? Miscellane- 
ous ). 

The above five are given in the 
‘Zawabit,* which contains, in addition, nine 
illegible names of ‘karkhanahs.* The 
Marathi histories add 

67. ‘Ambar-khana* or granary, 

68. ‘Zarayat’ or *jins-khanah* [this 


‘jins-khanah* would correspond to the 
‘ajnas’ department in the Mughal empire, 
i.e., the store of things from which the 
mansabdars were supplied as part 
payment in kind.] 

09. Theatre or ‘natak-khanah,’ besides 
the ‘shahat-khanah* and ‘sharbat-khanah’ 
already noticed under other heads. The 
printed Persian textof Afifs ‘Tarikh-i-Firuz 
Shahi* gives nothing new except ‘shakra- 
khanah' and ‘zarad-khanah* ( which I 
correct into ‘nurira* and ‘zar-doz* respec- 
tively ), and ‘rikab-khanah,* and 'tasht- 
dar-khanah,’* meaning the stores of 
trays and ewers, which are included by 
the ‘Zawabit* in the kitchen department. 
In the ‘Akhbarati-darbar-i-muala’ we find 
two other names, ‘shora-khanah* and 
what looks like ‘balbali-khanah.’ 

[Patna University Readership 
Leeturc, February 192L.] 

^ Tiishl-dar, ;i serv.^int wlio pours water on the 
Innds when washing ; an ewer-l>older, also, a/tabchi. 


PASSION-PLAYS-THE MOHURRUM and THE RAM-ULA 


T O recall some great ancient tragedy 
possessing a strong religious back- 
ground is in conformity with human 
instinct and human nature. That is the 
explanation of passion-plays, the vivid 
dramatic representations of some past 
events which deeply stirred some communi- 
ty or a section of the human race, and the 
memory of which is unforgotten. The pas- 
sion of Christ has occasionally been repro- 
duced as a human drama in certain t* uro- 
pean countries but it has failed to become 
an institution or an annual or a periodical 
celebration, probably because the Euro- 
pean temperament is different from the 
<>riental and is not so deeply imbued with 
the gift of imagination and the strength of 
tradition. Of the two passion-plays men- 
tioned in the heading of this article I have 
elected to place the Mohurrum first as it 
deals with an incident of comparatively 


recent history and is celebrated in various 
countries, in fact, throughout the Islamic 
world. Another noteworthy fact is that 
the Mohurrum is celebrated during all 
seasons of the year on account of the Mus- 
salmans observing the lunar month. There 
is difference of about ten days between the 
solar and the lunar years so that in a 
cycle of about 36 years the Mohurrum 
goes the round of all the seasons, winter 
and summer, the rains and autumn. 

During the ten days of the Mohurrum the 
intense and moving tragedy of the fate of 
the martyr-brothers, Hassan and Hussein, 
becomes once again a living and throb- 
bing reality, a passion that fills the heart 
of every follower of Islam. Mussalmans 
in all countries arc plunged into the pro- 
foundcst mourning and there is weeping 
and wailing in every household. The 
whole tragedy, the betrayal of the youth- 
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fal, heroic brothers, the march in the desert, clamation of faith ; the Mohurrum carries 
the perching thirst without a drop of the Faithful through the vale of tears and 
water to allay it, all come back as a thing the shadowland of sighs. It its not kinship 
of yesterday and wring the hearts of millions of race that holds Islam together but the 
of the Faithful. The unreality of the drama priceless heritage of a holy grief sancti- 
merges into the reality of feeling, there is lied by centuries of passion and vivified 
no simulation of gnef but the actual pas- and visualised by an annual celebration 
sion and exaltation of the most poignant in which the coffin of the martyr heroes 
sorrow, the heart-rending experience of a is the most prominent emblem as represen- 
loss and bereavement just sustained. There ting the actual presence of the long dead 
are no play-actors but genuine mourners There is nothing like it in the whole range 
whose heart-strings are racked and of religions and national festivals, nor is 
drawn taut by the intensity of grief. As there another instance of a universal out- 
men and women beat their breasts and burst ol grief repeated every year in mc- 
the lamentation of “ Hai ilassan ! Ilai mory of two young warrior brothers who 
Hassan !” is taken up by the slowly moving died several centuries ago. The Mohurrum 
throng, wave after wave of passion and is distinctive of Islam and exercises a 
grief surges through the mass of moving potent influence in preserving the indivi- 
humanity and rises stinging to the stars, duality of the followers of that religion 
Fair-skinned, bare-bodied men follow the The Ram Lila brings back a period 
charger Duldul ; m en wild-eyed, haggard when history was not and everything 
and passion-stricken' carrying knotted iron was shrouded in the mist of mytho"^ 
chains with which they beat their backs and logy. The Ramayana is the greatest and 
breasts till the skin breaks and blood most ancient among the epics and 
spurts out in a crimson current. Women the Ram Lila is the animated and 
beat their breasts till the flesh is swollen living representation of the chief inci- 
and is covered with blue and black welts, dents of that lofty work. Were the 
It is no melodrama or open-air acting, characters portrayed in the Ramayana 
but the very frenzy and apotheosis of pas- mythical personages, men and women and 
sion and grief. monkeys and demons that never existed 

Year after year this tremendous pas- except in the imagination of the Rishi-poct 
sion play is repeated wherever Mussal- Valmiki, the supreme master of song, the 
mans arc to be found and it helps to knit creator of the loftiest and purest human 
closer the bonds of Islam and to perpetu- ideals in the entire range of literature ? 
atethe memory of a common grief. Itispas- The many millions of men and women in 
sion-play at its purest and highest, a sense India who call themselves Hindus neither 
of impersonal grief which is intensified know nor care. 'I’o them every name and 
and exalted into a personal loss, an hum- every character in the Ramayana bears 
bling and a chastening of the spirit which the stamp of the living truth and no 
cannot fail to leave an abiding impress on power and no persuasion on earth can 
the character of those who partake in this convince them that the main story of the 
festival of tears. When men marvel at the Ramayana is a fable, or that Rama and 
solidarity and strength of Islam and the Sita and the rest of the host in the epic 
recurring recrudescence of I'an-lslamism never lived in this ancient land and breath- 
they overlook the annual amalgam of the cd the air that sustains us to-day. And it 
Mohurrum which brings all Mussulmans is good for their soul that it should be so. 
throughout the world under the deep If by anv conceivable manner of mean-s 
shadow of a grief coeval with the faith the faith in the reality of the Ramayana 
preached by the Prophet of Arabia. In as a narrative of persons who existed in 
this instance sorrow shared is not sorrow the flesh and of events that actually hap- 
soothed but heightened and deepened by pened were lost, the ideals of thousands of 
the volume of grief. The call to prayer centuries would be shattered and the 
from a thousand minarets is a daily pro- Hindu I’antheon would be depleted of its 
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brightest figures. There is however no 
occasion for conjuring up a contingency 
which will not arise so long as the Hindu 
race endures and it has already survived 
many other ancient races. Unlike the 
Mohurrum the Ram Lila is not a passion- 
play of a memorable tragedy and an over- 
powering grief but a dramatic representa- 
tion, without the actual words of a drama, 
of the leading incidents of a great epic, 
the lessons of which have penetrated 
Hindu society through and through for 
thousands of years. The Kam-Lila, 
which is performed in Septcmber-October 
every year, familiarises millions of 
spectators from Calcutta to Peshawar 
in north India with the main events 
of the Ramayana from the childhood 
of Rama to the death of Ravana, 
the ten-headed demon King of Lanka, 
whose huge paper elfigy disappears in a 
final blaze of fireworks. The marriage of 
the boy Prince Rama with Sita, his exile 
to the forest, the meeting with llanuman, 
the chase of the golden antelope, the ab- 
duction of Sita by Havana in disguise, her 
captivity in the Asoka forest of Lanka, 
Lakshman’s battle with Meghnad, the fall 


of Kumbhakarna and, lastly, the defeat 
and death of Havana are crudely but 
vividly enacted during the ten days of the 
Ram-Lila. and men, women and children 
eagerly discuss the events from day today. 
For educative purposes the Ram-Lila is of 
the highest value. For spectacular effect 
scenes of recent history are occasionally 
superimposed on the fabric of the Ram 
Lila in the Ramdal at Benares and Allah- 
abad, and a figure of the famous Rani of 
Jhansi at the head of her troops has been 
seen taking part in the procession. This 
however does not detract in any way from 
the absorbing interest in the Ram-Lila itself 
and is merely a picturesque invention to 
please the sightseers. There are other 
great epics in other parts of the world but 
they have not entered into the life of a 
nation in the same way as the Ramayana. 
The Ram-Lila is a passion-play to recall 
annually to the populace the story of the 
Ramayana, but the book itself and the 
characters depicted in it are part and par- 
cel of the life of the nation and among its 
most priceless and cherished heritages. 

N. Gttpta. 


“THE RISING TEMPER OF THE EAST’^ : BY FRASIER HUNT 


I T is not often that one secs an adequate 
review of a book in one sentence, but the 
^ Times reviewer of “ The Rising I'cinper of the 
Hast’* has given such .a summing-up when he 
describes this book as “a vital .and arresting 
and well-balanced picture of one billion fellow- 
beings struggling for what all mankind 
desires.** 

The author of this book says he is a reporter, 
an idealist, and— -when it comes to the future 
hdpes of the common people— a sentimentalist. 
His book is what one might expect from such a 
source. He said of a wonderful night spent 
among the farmer-fighters of Siberia. “There 
was a story in every soldier there and a novel in 
every leader at the table.” So one might say 
ptiraphrasing bis words, of “ The Rising 
Temper of the Hast’* — there is a quotation on 
every page, and a review in every chapter. 

Mr. Hunt is not afraid of the word “ social” 
or any of its derivatives. He talks unreservedly 
of social unrest and political revolution. He 


finds Asia seething with revolt, but one is 
forced to the conclusion that he fails to appre- 
ciate the fact that underlying the unrest and 
the revolution there is a wide-spread spiritual 
revolt— the revolt of all Asia .ag.ainst the crass 
materialistic Mammon-worship that fruited in 
the tragic world-war and the more tragic peace, 
lie falls into the error of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of a thousand Westerners when 
he visualizes Asia as a whole in need of “Chris- 
tian standards and ethics and codes.” This, 
in the light of the experiences of the past eight 
years— with the apostasy of the Christian church 
still in mind— is difficult to understand ; and 
leads one to wish that instead of expressing 
concern as to “China’s soul’* Mr. Hunt had 
manifested a bit of concern .about the soul of a 
country, that upholds mass-murder and lynches 
its Negro citizens by the hundreds every year. 
One wishes, too, that the “untouchables” of 
this country were as evident to this ordinarily 
keen observer as the “untouchables** of India 
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in which case he would not speak of our “ gent- 
ler social system” and declare in favor of 
another generation of our rule in the Philip- 
pines. 

The author’s characterization, too, of 
British rule in India as a “fair rule”, as clean, 
efficient and honest— comes with something of a 
shock from one who is usually so penetrating 
and understanding ; but this is on a par wi^h 
his idea that India is “spiritually unready” for 
self-government. To some of us the nations 
that stage-managed the most horrible war and 
the cruellest blockade in all history cannot 
stand comparison, spiritually speaking, with a 
nation that has produced a Gandhi. To put it 
in ijlain English, Frazier Hunt along with 
millions of Americans needs to pluck the beam 
out of his own eye thjit he may see to locate the 
mote in his brother’s eye. Rut this is not to 
say that this man has not seen for the most 
part elearly and estimated justly. He has. 
The signs of discontent and revolt against our 
arrogance and domination, he declares, are 
“ danger signals ” that the “conquering West” 
cannot afford to ignore. If the West be wise, 
he says, “...it will shift its course while there is 
yet time. But if it stumbles on, ignoring these 
danger-signals, the day will come when the 
work and profits of four hundred years will be 
swept away.” 

Asiatics remind us that as sure as this is the 
day of the conqueriug West, to-morrow will be 
the day of the conquering East, and they re- 
mind us— as does Mr. Hunt— that the onward 
movement of Asia is a “youth movement.” 
The latter tells the story of a primary school 
boy of Korea, with his little heart so full of 
the national fight for independence that he sat 
up in bed, dreaming, and crying “Mansai”— 
Liberty forever ! This calls to mind the children 
of India and Egypt whipped ofl’ the streel.s and 
even jailed for shouting “Gandhi kijai” or for 
hailing the name of Zaghlul Pasha, and there 
come to mind the words— “ When the youth of 
a land dream of independence, the days of 
foreign domination are numbered,” Perhaps 
it is because in hi.s heart the author of the 
“Rising Temper of the East” believes this, that 
he has given us such a thoughtful and true 
picture of the altogether remarkable students’ 
movements of the various Eastern countries. 
The fires of revolution in some of the youth, 
the author:says, is only a dull glow— in others 
it is a “flaming spirit that never can be put 
out.” The “flaming spirit” he found every- 
where in India; and in a way the best chapter 
in this thought-provoking, informative, and 
truly absorbing book, is the one devoted to 
India and Mahatma Gandhi who is leading the 
bloodless fight for freedom there. Mr. Hunt 
heard the “sullen muttering” of India, he 
sensed the new spirit of awakening manhood, 
and he felt the influence of Gandhi’s militant 
pacifism wherever he went— from the Deccan 
to the Himalayas— among Indians of whatever 


type, “untouchable” or intellectual, prince, 
pauper or priest. He could not but recogni/A‘ 
the immense potential strength of a great 
people whose leader has proclaimed far and 
wide— “Let not our rock beviolencc and deviltry; 
let our rock be non-violence and godliness.” 

Mr. Hunt pictures this “strange, shrunken, 
little man whom 306 million worship ’’—this 
Mahatma “ with eyes that were deep with pity 
and love and burning bright with a great 
purpose ” as one who is shaking the world with 
a new idea. To him this “ Great Soul ” is a 
fighter who is enlisting the souls and hearts of 
men to break the power of machine-^uns— a 
statesman who is successfully challenging the 
* divide and rule ’ policy of the English— a 
commander wh(^ is leading the greatest army 
in history. The paradox of a saint leading the 
greatest political movement of all time— of a 
revolutionist pleading for non-cooperation plus 
non-hate and non-revenge, is to him a paradox 
that only the East could understand ; but the 
new spirit of the East has so possessed Frazier 
Hunt that he does understand it and he declares 
that “ teachers, doctors, mission workers, engi- 
neers, organizers— all must be the bearers of this 
wonderful new idea- the idea of the soldier who 
will one day ‘conquer’ the world through 
kindness and gentleness and generosity.” For 
he realizes Gandhi’s influence and he sees the 
Mahatma’s program as a bulwark against the 
violence that the white peoples in Asia h.ave long 
anticipated and talked of in whispers— the time 
when the East .should “ break loose.” 

This man who has travelled so widely and 
reported so vividly has seen that we in the West 
have too long ignored the hopes and fears, the 
dreams and aspirations, the struggles and the 
battles of the men and women that make up 
the awakening East. He has fraternised with 
the common people— the Fhilippine taos, the 
Indian ryots, the Egyptian fellaheen, the 
Siberian peasants, the Korean farmers— as well 
as the Me.xican peons and the Haitian habit- 
ants — and it is plain that he takes always the 
side of the oppressed “ who don’t want and 
wo’nt have our civilization shoved down their 
throats with bayonets,” when there is a better 
way— Gandhi’s way ! More than this, he secs 
them finally victorious— these every-day 
common people who are “ sick and tired of 
being the under-dogs,”— he visualizes them 
getting more rice, better homes, and all the 
precious things of real freedom ; and he sets 
down his conviction that these will be “glorious 
days,” after the white man’s domination shall 
have ceased. “The East,” he says, “will take 
from the West our genius for organization, our 
inventions, our science and some of our ethu.*s : 
she will give back much of her priceless philo- 
sophies. her meditation, her arts.” “It will be a 
fair exchange,” he declares, “and a better, fint^J 
East will result,— and a wiser, more tolerant 
West.” 

Blanche Watson. 
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A S Louis the fourteenth, Kin" of France, 
came for the first time to Alsace, he 
stopped on the hills at Severne, 
and looking down on the cultivated land, 
spread as a carpet at his feet, on the 
red-roofed villages, the white road wind- 
ing through fields and orcliiirds, the 
vines climbing up the hills, on the one- 
spired cathedral, on the silver line of the 
Khinc flowing swiftly from soutli to north 
with the blue screen of the nioiuitains far 
away against the sky : 

‘‘A beautiful garden,” said he. Many 
a traveller has thouglit so. Vet the 
poetry of Alsace is less in its landscape 
beautiful as it may be, than in its long, 
still vivid past. 

The land is full of it. Many tokens 
remain of centuries gone by. The smallest 
village is proud of some wooden window- 
frame, carved four hundred years ago, 
and showing the same designs, beasts, 
human features or grapes, as those one 
cat! sec on the porcli of the many Uoniau 
churches. 

Others have still their old gates open- 
ng on grey rough walls. Cabbages grow 
in the ditches, and a bunch of red gera- 
nium may be seen at the narrow loophole 
where sentry kept watch night after 
night. 

Ruined towers, high on the mountains, 
speak of the time when each bit of land 
was ruled by its own master,— the old 
people in Alsace know many .tales about 
them— higher still, the Celtic walls remind 
of still older time. And, on the smv)oth, 
scented grass, priests of a forgotten race 
have sung hymns to the rising suii and 
worshipped their unknown gods. 

Bach castle, each little town, even a 
wood, a mere bush, has its legend, truth or 
dream, the fairies, the “white ladies” 
who are the French Apsaras,' dance and 
smile in the moonlight. Sometimes one 


of them will slip to the lonely cottage 
and finish the work left undone. 

If tlic men who carved the wooden 
.frames, those who mastered the land or 
who built the churches would come back 
to Alsace, they would perhaps find less 
diff.Tcnce than in most other places in 
occidental worhl. 

fall, heavy Alsatian peasants have still 
got the same tools, the same houses, the 
same soul, (oris wear the big black bow 
oil a silver or golden cap; and, on 
i^undays, in full dress, the green or scarlet 
skirt, the little embroidered bodice, trim- 
med with silver lacc and spangle, silk 
apron, silk neckerchief, or the snow-white 
linen collar. 

At the “messti”, the annual feast, or 
at some village wedding, they look 
like gorgeous flowers. 

Tliere are some curious old customs 
kept at those Alsatian weddings : Eiride . 
and bridegroom, as a rule, arc not from 
the same village. First the bridegroom 
will come riding, surrounded by his many 
friends. At the village gate other young 
men arc waiting : neighbours, cousins of 
the bride, pretend not to let him go. 
The bridegrot)m has to pay a fee. Now, 
he can ride on to the house where she is 
waiting for him, dressed as described 
above f but the black bow on her head is 
to-dav a spangle crown. 

Sucli weddings last two to three days. 
.After the church ccremoncy, dances and 
dinner take place; then the endless, costly 
meal, perhaps a walk in the wood, a 
pil^rinuige at Siiint-Odilia, the beloved 
and reiio'\vned convent, high up in the' 
Yos^’cs mountains. 

A^tlast, when friends have gone, the 
new husband will take his wife to their 
new home. She has been there already, 
to carry lier furniture, sitting herself on 
the cart with the big cupboard, the chest, 
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the wooden bedstead, kitchen pans, above 
all the spinning wheel. 

They are goinj^ to be from hence master 
and mistress of the place. So is the old 
unwritten law. When son or daughter 
marry, the parents give over the farm, 
house and herds, and vines and hvarvest. 
They will be kept in some remote room, 
with a plate on the table, and a scat at 
the fire. 

This new home of our bride is probably 
to be of a very old style. Long wooden 
galleries run under the heavy roof, if a 
huge stork-nest is built on the highest 
chimney-top, people will rejoice about it as 
agoodomen. Very few, however, can boast 
of it. There is only one nest in each 
town or village, often on the church itself. 
Every child in Alsace will tell you that 
the long-legged stork-bird brings new 
babies to young mothers. 

Let us enter into the farm. The hall, 
with white-washed walls, is surrounded by 
a bench. If it happens to be winter-time, 
the big iron oven keeps it warm. On the 


cupboard, plates and jugs of white tin 
shine like silver. The clock, higher than 
a man, is beating time in its wooden 
shelter. 

This room is the living room. The 
family, three times a day, takes meals at 
this squHte table. The children, coming 
back from school, have to learn their 
lessons there. The mother sews at the 
window, and the grandmother may 
spin. Here go on daily work, midday rest, 
and evening prayer. 

Wooden posts and a heavy curtain 
separate this place from the bedroom. 
There also you will find good and old 
furniture, the beds, the chest of drawers, 
the floors even shining. Generations of 
women day by day polished it, proud 
to see it glitter. 

But the new household goods, the 
mahogany bed with the white knitted 
counterpane and the red heavy quilt, 
are kept in an upper room, the best 
of all, the guest-room. Alsatian people 
know how to show hospitality. 

Very often on the wall, you will 
see an old picture of limperor Napoleon, 
always popular in Alsace. Kifty years 
ago, many old men would have told 
you how they followed him in Kgypt, 
Austria, Spain and of the fearful retreat, 
coming back through Russian snow. 

If the family is a Roman Catholic 
one, the last Pope, the Holy Virgin, 
will be hanging on the wall ; sometimes 
Saint Odilia, guardian saint of this land. 
You will know her by her book on 
which are painted two eyes. If the people 
are Protestant, a huge Bible in black 
cloth will rest upon a shelf. Little 
children have learnt to spell in it, old 
men and women have bent reverent 
heads over those leaves. Here are written 
down the births and marriages and 
deaths, the joys and sorrows of life. 

Pictures and Bible arc not the only 
signs that reveal Protestant or Catholic 
faith, those two sides of Christian 
creed. Catholic girls wear red skirts, 
Protestants green ones. Some villages 
on **messti” day look like a field of 
poppies, others like a meadow in early 
spring. More often the two colours 
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arc mixed, and sometimes even the 
same church will be used for both 
religions. After the Catholic priest has 
been celebrating Mass and his congre- 
gation is gone, the Protestant clergyman 
will preach to his own Hock. 

If old costumes and religious faith 
are part of Alsatian life, above all in 
Alsatian hearts there is a great love for 
their own country, a wonderful know- 
ledge of its past history. 

Nearly every man or woman will 
tell you about the time when Alsace 
was a part of the Roman empire of 
the first French kingdom ; how later on 
many masters (|uarrcllcd to rule over 
the land. They will tell you bow the 
towns fought for their own liberty, and 
burned down the grim old castles nestling 
amidst rocks and pines. 

Even the little children know of that 
fearful winter, sixteen centuries ago, 
when barbarians from the cast came 
over the frozen Rhine to make a wilder- 
ness of an once prosperous country. Of 
the French Revolution when at Strasbourg 
Rouget de 1* Isle sang for the first time 
his fiery “Marseillaise**, which ought to 
have been called the Strasbourgeoise, 


the old, beloved hymn, that for fifty 
years people had to keep silent, as a 
captive bird, in their heart. 

The hymn then came out like the 
voice of the country itself, when, in ^e 
last days of a sunny autumn, only three 
year*? ago, the Allied Armies came there 
amidst cheers of welcome and tears ol 
joy, bringing justice and ficcdora. 

S.vi\T Odilia 
An Alsatian Legend. 

It was early in Christian time about 
fifteen hundred years ago. Alsace was 
just recovering from the terrible shock 
of barbarian invasion. A French king 
ruled the land, and under the king 
mighty lords. One of tlicm, Duke Athic, 
held for his own the old castle Allitona 
or Hohen-lUirg, once a Roman fortress, 
high upon the Vosges mountains. 

He was a hard and fearless man. 
He possessed all tli.at he could wish, — 
power, gold and costly weapons, farms 
and cattle, vines and fields, ali but that 
one thing— a son, the ihing he wanted 
above all. 

At last his wife Piereswinthe gave him 
her first child, a daughter, and, still 
worse, a blind one. 
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“Let her go back to the devil who 
sent her,” cried the Ifithcr in his anger. 
“Throw her down from the Mennelstein.” 

IJe meant the big rocks which looked 
down as if they were giant towers 
on those deep, silent waves, the top of 
the huge pines. 

Then a woman servant secretly came 
to Duchess Bereswinthe : “Give me the 
child, lady,” she wdii.^pered. “1 will carry 
her so far away that her father’s anger 
shall not reach her. 1 will take good 
care of her.” 

The mother w^ept and submitted. 

Through the stormy winter night, 
amongst snow and frost and darkness, 
the servant flew with the child. She walked 
and walked over the mountains, taking 
rest in woodcutters’ huts. At last, 
stopped at Baume-les- Dames in far away 
Burgandy. There was a large nunnery 
and the nuns, for God’s sake, kept 
the woman and the child. 

So the little blind girl was brought 
up in the w'hite, silent cloister, and the 
nuns called her Odilia. 

Vi hen she was about twelve year.s old, 
a holy priest, Saint Leger, who had been 
a great statesman, baptised her, as was 
the custom. And, lo ! when the holy 
water was poured on her head, suddenly 
her eyes opened. To her was given to- 
gether spiritual and earthly light. 

Years went on. Now duke Athic liad 
three sons and two more daughters. He 
rejoiced over them, but poor Duchess 
Bereswinthe pined for her first horn. 

Through her servant she heard once 
from the nunnery at Ibiunie-lcs-Damcs, 
how Odilia was kept there, and how she 
recovered her sight. 

It happened that Alhic’.s eldest son was 
as fearless as his fatlicr, but of a more 
gentle heart. 

In spite of his youth Bereswinthe trust- 
ed him. Once she told him of her longing, of 
the poor, lonely exile, of his own sister, 
Odilia. 

“Mother,” said the boy, “I will go and 
bring your daughter back to you.” 

When Odilia heard, that she was the 
daughter of a mighty lord, a duke, ruling 
over men and lands, that she had to leave 


her convent, she showed neither sorrow 
nor jov : 

“i.et (bid’s will be done,” said she ; and 
pulling her veil ever her face, she followed 
her brother. 

'I hey reached Altitona as Duke Athic 
was coming back a-hunting. 

1 1 is keen blue eyes flashed on Odilia : 

“Who is this girl ?” asked he. 

“My Lord,” said the boy, “behold, your 
first-born d.'iughter.” 

Athic frowned : 

“She is dead. And she was blind.” 

“She was saved from death or evil. 
A miracle gave her back her sight.” 

“ Who dare to contradict me,” cried 
the Dtike. “ I tell you your sister is dead.” 

The boy laughed. Then, in a rage, Athic 
pierced him with his spear, his strong and 
sharp-edged weapon, still bloody with 
wolves’ blood. Late in the night, Duke 
Athic looked over his castle wall. On the 
heather lay the dead boy. Nobody had 
been bold enough to take away the young 
corpse. At his feet, in the moonlight, a 
veiled figure was kneeling. 

Then something like a remorse took 
hold of Athic’s soul : 

“ I.et her come in,” said the father. 

So \vas it that Odilia came back to 
her parent’s home, not as a daughter, but 
as a servant. 

Never did she complain, but willingly 
she chose to do the hardest work. 
Above all she loved to nurse the sick and 
the poor. Having nothing of her own, 
she gave them half of her meals. 

The Duke of Allemania came one day to 
Hohenburg. Like bis neighbour, Duke 
Athic, he was proud and powerful, and he 
owned a large land on the other side of 
the Rhine. For years they had fought 
and ([uarrelled ; but now they were on 
friendly terms ; and, to make peace more 
secure, the German was coming to ask lor 
one of his last daughters as a wife. 

“Willingly,” said Athic. “I will give 
von Odilia, my first-born. She is meek 
and slic is fair.” ^ 

Cunningly he was thinking that each ol 
his daughters could mean new allies ann 
greater power, so that three were better 
than two. 
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Odilia was at once summoneil before her 
hither. 

“From hence,” said he, “I wish you to 
Inok like your sisters, to wear jewels and 
fine cloth.” 

“1 am your servant,” said Odilia. And 
jslie did as she was ordered. 

Once more her father called her : 

“Kejoice and praise me, my daughter. 
You are going to marry the Duke of 
Allemania.” 

“My Lord,” said <'diHa, am and 
wish to remain voiir servant.” 

“x\onsensc,” said the Duke. “You will be 
lady over many lands.” 

“Please, my Lord, this cannot be.” 

“And why not ?” 

“I cannot marry ; I have devoted 
myself to God.” 

When Atliic heard that Odilia wanted 
to be a nun, in his anger he groaned and 
swore. 

“Remember your brother,” cried he. 

But Odilia had lied, she went into her 
little room, bare and humble like a 
cell. 

She took away her jewels, her stately 
dress and coat. She put on her poorest 
frock. As she passed through the gates, 
the sentry did not stop her, seeing her so 
poorly clad, a little bundle in her hand, 
this man thought she was going on some 
charitable errand. 

Odilia went down the mountain. 

To-day still one can see the holes 
her fingers did in the sandstones, as her 
hands clasped them. 

The first stars glittered in the sky. 
A long night, a still longer day. She 
went on, through woods and heather. 
At last exhausted she took shelter under 
a rock. Hours passed on, and she 
slumbered. 

Suddenly, there was a clamour of 
voices, bellowing of hounds, the footsteps 
of many horses. She knew that Athic 
was near. Before she had time to hide, 
out he came from the thicket, his guests 
and men close behind. 

He pointed towards the girl : 

“There she is, take her.” 

Odilia fell down on the grass and 
prayed. 


077 

Over her, the big rock suddenly moved 
and divided. 

Then, tenderly, like two arms, it shut 
itself upon the maiden. 

Athic stood still and he gasped, a great 
fear overcame him. 

“God is in the wood,” thought he. 

His men and the German lied, Athic 
went towards the rock : 

“Daughter Odilia,” cried he, “come out. 
On my head, no harm will befall thee.” 

Then the rock divided once more and 
Odilia came to him. 

Athic was true to his word. Even 
more, he gave t )dilia his castle Altitona to 
make a nunnery of it. Towers, fences 
were pulled down ; churches, chapels and 
cloisters were built. 

Pious girls came to live there under 
Odilia*s rule. They fed the poor, the 
pilgrims ; they prayed and they sang 
hymns. 

Later on, a second convent was built 
at the foot of the mountain. It was 
called Niedermiinster. Crippled and old 
people came there fur shelter and bread. 

One day, as Odilia went down to 
Niedermiinster, she met a blind man on 
the path. He was a beggar and a 
pilgrim. 

Odilia remembered the days when as a 
child bhe was herself wrapped in the dull, 
endless night. 

A spring was bubbling at her feet, 
spreading out from sand and ferns. She 
took water in her palms, and washed the 
eyes of the blind : 

“May God have mercy on you,” said 

she. 

And, as Odilia’s eyes opened in the 
church at Baume-les-Dames, so was sight 
given to the man. 

Since that time many a pilgrim has 
been cured at the holy spring. 

So great was Odilia’s fame that still 
more nuns came to her, women of noble 
birth, some even of royal blood, to live as 
servants of the poor. 

Time went on, and Athic died. A great 
fear evertook Odilia, for the Christian 
faith is so, that in one short life a man 
must gain Paradise or be lost. 

As she was kneeling by the altar, pray- 
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ing for her father’s soul, a vision came to 
her. She saw Athic dragged into Hell, 
when the roaring flames were burning 
at their height. 

She prayed and wept bitterly. 

To-day still, people may see the pave- 
ment worn out by her tears. 

At last, the unseen once more was 
disclosed to her. And this time she saw 
the Angels taking Athic’s soul to heaven. 

Hundreds of nuns were now living at 
Altitona. Kings and lords came there to 
beg for Odilia’s prayers. 

When she died, the whole country 
mourned over that great loss. 

“Our mother has forsaken us,” said the 

poor. 

She was buried in the convent church, 
and when the nuns lifted her corpse, a 


scent, like the fragrance of heaven perfumed 
the air. So all knew that indeed she had 
been a great saint. 

Many y ars, centuries passed ; as they 
once went to meet her at the cloister gate, 
so the pilgrims now go to her shrine. 

Saint Odilia is not only in \lsace a holy 
figure worshipped for her faith and 
charity, but al.so the guardian saint of 
the land. 

During the sad bygone days, when 
Alsace was sufiering unrier hard German 
law, many a prayer rose to her for the 
freedom of the country ; and the white 
convent on the mountains was looked 
upon by many a faithful heart, as a 
token of undying hope, of justice coming 
at last. 

Marie Diemhr. 


ON THE rOTTtiKV OF MR. GUKUCUAKW' SLNGH 
Bv E. E. SpliKVUT OF THE IMPERIAL UNIVKUSi n , ToKYO. 


S OME three years ago there came to the city 
of Tokyo a young man who. being accom- 
plished as he was modest and uuallected, 
became a welcome figure in the artistic life of 
Tokyo. His white turban, black beard and 
distinguished Sikh features made him at once 
conspicuous, and he quickly began to win res- 
pect for social qualities, none the less engaging 
because of liis ([uiet independence, and for a 
wide culture, Oriental and Western alike, rare in 
one barely out of his youth. His life had been 
spent largely in the uplands of Kashmir, where 
his father is a well-known Civil Engineer, and 
he often delighted his friends with his accounts 
of the exhilarating experiences of his youth in 
that romantic region, as well ns with aromatic 
fruits and herbs which had made the three 
months' journey from Himalayan valleys to far 
Japan. 

He soon won his way into mysterious coigns 
and coteries quite unknown to foreigners, and 
became intimate with Japanese craftsmen and 
critics at the very centre of things, men who 
■ most jealously guard their secrets from those 
who are lacking in the honour which true 
sympathy involves. Thus he underwent a dis- 
cipline of the most valuable kind, for it is in 
Japan, more than in India and China even, that 
the artistic strength and devotion to ideals 


which cliaractcri/xcl Llic greatest i)eriods of 
achievement of old in the I'ar East arc still 
venerated and still form an integral part of the 
most vital elements of Japanese life. 

In Japan pottery is a religion ; the poetry ol 
utensils connected with tlic tea ceremony is 
never exhausted. It is a religion of austcrit}', 
of casting aside .all that is trivial, unessential 
or weakly sentimental, and of insistence upon a 
bold and upright self-declaration. Thus it is 
allied to the spirit that pervaded not only all the 
great artists of old Japan, but the priest and 
the warrior also. And it is precisely this spirit 
of what .Mr. liunicliarn happily terms artistic 
moralify tlmt must come to the rescue of Indian 
and European art alike. 

The first .<;ur prise which Mr. Ourucharn ga\e 
us was when he announced the nature of his 
ambition, to revive in India the ancient but 
decayed art of the potter, for this involved 
what must have been for him a considerable 
sacrifice, in so far as lie, in the direct line of a 
proud and ninriird aneestn', had det'Crinined to 
set an example by breoming a simple craftsman. 
He entered himself as student of the Higher 
Technical Scluiol, where he remained for over 
a year, studying the art in its various branches) 
and in its relations with chemistry. In his 
leisure he associated himself with various groups 
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roprosentiiiff ^ later developments of artistic 
iiikitre, gaining a host of friends of many 
nati«inalitics by his winning candour, his hos- 
pitality, and his deep interest not only in art, 
l)ut in literature and religion, lie became 
riosely attached to Uernard Leach, an Ivnglish 
I' ter who had "done the most since the death 
lirnest Fenollosa to bring about that most 
desiriiblc synthesis of Eastern and Western art ; 
and to Tomiinoto Kcnkichi, one of the leading 
young potters in Japan. From both of these 
men he received much direct and stimulating 
inllucnce. He constantlv availed himself of the 
many opportunities in Japan to investigate the 
•me arts of the Far East, and lie travelled not 
only in this country but in Korea, visiting 
dislricts famous in the history of ceramics. 

During last year he began to make experi- 
ments at a factory in the suburbs of Tokyo, 
and in the autumn went to Seto, near Nagoya 
( a district from which comes the word seto- 
mono, the generic term in Japan for pottery ) to 
Ram farther proficience. There he baked his 
brst kiln of miscellaneous ware, and the result 
was so interesting that his friends in Tokyo 
advised him to hold 'a little exhibition. This 
was arranged for him by Mr. Awashiraa and 
Heibonji, two Japanese artists, and by 
Raymond, a French lady married to a 
prominent Czech architect who is rapidly trans- 
T*?'**^ apppearance of many parts of 
OKyo by the private and public buildings he is 


IMr. Guruch.irn Singh. 

designing. The exhibition was held in the very 
centre of the city, and drew a constant stream 
of visitors for <^lirec days. It was a real sur- 
prise to everybody' that at his first endeavour, 
and after such a brief apprenticeship, Mr. Hiirii- 
eharn should have succeeded so well in an alien 
tradition. The accompanying illustration give 
but a poor idea of the interest of the Exhibition, 
though it clearly indicate the nature of the 
exhibits. 

In the pieces illustrated here the influence of 
the priceless old Korean pottery isl supreme. We 
see a return to a simplicity, in form and colour, 
that is almost primitive, with something of the 
great qualities of early art. To these Mr. Guru- 
cliani has added suggestions of Indian and 
Persian origin which arc quaint and by no 
means incongruous. The little work he has 
done is full of promise for his future in Delhi, 
where he will be established in practice by the 
time the^c lines appear in print. His progress 
will be eagerly watched from Japan, and wc are 
all hoping that he will succeed in founding a 
vigorous school characterised by the best tradi- 
tions of his own great land and of the other 
realms of Asia to East and West in whose art 
he is so deeply interested. 

We in Tokyo are very sorry to lose him. for 
he has been one of the most active helpers in the 
cause of brotherhood between the people of the 
many nations represented here. 
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HAGGLING OVER PRICES IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Vidhuskkhara Bhattachar ya of Visyaritarati, Santiniketan. 


E ven at present haggling over price is 
in vogue to a large extent in our 
Indian markets. This practice in the 
land can be traced back to the times of the 
Rigyeda ( 1 \^ 24. 9 ). It is stated there that 
once a seller received less price from a buyer 
for a commodity, the real price of which was 
much more than the price given. So he 
demanded more, saying that the article was 
not yet sold, and did not accept the low 
price. The poet here observes that persons, 
clever and unclever, thus first dispute ( dlni 
daksd vi duhanti pra vduam ) and then only 
receive what is finally settled at fhe time 
of actual sale. 

The following extract from the ^atapatha 
Brdhmana (HI. 3. 3, 1-4) will show 
that the practice of haggling rose to such a 
degree that it found its place even in Vedic 
ritualism. In the Soma sacrifice the priest 
( Adhvaryii ) on behalf of the sacrifirer is to 
buy Soma from a seller. The price is not 
settled until he asks the latter for the fifth 
time ; and the manner in which it is effected 
is remarkable.* The priest asks : 

‘Soma-sellcr, is thy King Soma for sale ?’ 
‘He is for sale.’ 

‘I will buy him of thee !’ 

‘Buy him.’ 

‘I will buy him of thee for one-sixteenth 
( Kali ) of a cow ; 

‘King Soma, surely, is worth more than 
that !’ 

‘Yea, King Soma is worth more than 
that ; but great, surely, is the greatness of 
the cow. From the cow ( comes ) fresh milk, 
from her boiled milk, from her cream, from 

« This course of buying has been laid down in the 
Kdtydyana Srautasutm, VIII. 8. i scq., and it goes 
without saying that it is based on the following lines 
of the SaUipntha Brdhmana. 


her sour curds, from her sour cream, from her 
curdled milk, from her butter, from her ghee, 
from her clotted curds, from her whey.’ 

‘I will buy him of thee for one hoof ( i. e., 
for one-eighth of a cow, each foot consisting 
of two hoofs ) j’ 

‘King Soma, .surely, i.s worth more than 
that !’ 

‘Yea, King Soma is worth more than that, 
but great, surely, is the greatness of the 
cow.’ 

The priest, having each time enumerated 
the same ten virtues of the cow, savs : — 

‘I will buy him of thee for one foot,’ — ‘for 
half ( the cow ),’ — ‘for the cow.* 

‘King Soma has been bought !’ says the 
.Sorna-scller.t 

The following observation on bargaining 
deserves to be (juoted : — 

‘.And because they tir.st bargain and 
afterwards come to terms, therefore about 
any and everything tint is for sale here, 
people first bargain and afterwards come to 
terms.’ 

Coming down to the Ruddhist period we 
.see in one of the J 5 taka stories ( \o. i, 
hausboll, Vol. I, p, gy ) a very beautiful 
.saying on bargaining. I'lie line containing 
it runs thus : — 

\'^^f^kiitfh'ipanam nima manitssdiuim 
jivUa voropa iiasudisa w. ” 

‘I he settling of price by men is a work 
similar to that of clepriving one of one’s 
life.’ 

Indeed, nothing better can be said of 
the trouble accompanying haggling and it 
clearly indicates the extent of it at the time 
when this remark was committed to writing. 

+ The transl.ition is by Eggelin^ SBE, Vol. 
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F KW people ill India are acquainted with 
the works of Pierre Ilamp whose Gos- 
pel of Labour has for some years held 
tlie attention of the French public. Born a 
workman, he remained one until the age of 
24, when, after attending an “ University Po- 
pulaire” he became a railway njan rising 
steadily until he obtained the post of station- 
master. More study followed and after qua- 
lif) ing as Civil Engineer, he began to write 
and devoted his pen to what he calls “ The 
Holiness of Labour,’* His books are the result 
of his personal experience and the assertion of 
Ills faith. Unfortunately many of his manu- 
scripts and notes were destroyed in Lille dur- 
ing the War, ten years ’ work thus being lost. 

The first of his books, “ La Peine des 
Ilommes" (1907- 1909) published in the review 
*' L’Union pour la Vcrilc*' and divided into 
two parts : “Marcc Fraiche* and “Vin de 
Champagne” shows the labour and pain con- 
nected with the supplies necessary to our 
daily life. We live on the sufferings of others: 
overworked train men, fish packers with Iro/.en 
fingers, worn-out glass blowers, “all earn 
their daily bread in discomfort, often in tor- 
l. re,” We are so much accustomed to luxury 
and comfort that we have forgotten the 
price which must be paid for them, not by 
ourselves but by others. In the sensuous 
enjoyment of an exquisite meal, we forget 
“ the cooks streaming with sweat, lifting from 
the stoves, faces with eyes half baked by the 
fire.'' 

The next work, “ Le Rail ", is the story 
of the railroad with its continual strain and 
•slavery, its sleeplessness and anxiety. A strike 
breaks our and when, after a hard struggle, 
the beaten men return to their work, in spite 
of their rankling sense of injustice, they find 
consolation in the expert handling of the old 
familiar tools and solace in the silent power 
of skilled labour. For notwithstanding its 
pain and fatigue, the worker loves his work. 

In “L*Enquete” a rich Paris banker sends 
a young man of culture to an industrial city 
to prove that the earnings of the workman 
jre sufficient to provide for the needs of a 
healthy life and that his poverty is the result 


of his spending loo high a percentage of 
his wages on pleasure.* Here we find the 
most terrible pictures of the whole series. On 
one side, men whose only pleasure is drink 
and brutality, even cruelty, on the other, men 
who would sooner dole out their gains in 
charity than pay honest wages. The last 
appeal of the book is a neart-breaking one : 

O God, strike this world with an angry star, 
destroy«us, if we are eternally to be soul-dung 
to nourish prayer, flesh dung to fatten the 
rich ; O Spirit, dream of a world where noth- 
ing can be but Justice and Death." 

Hamp's first book after the war was an 
epic of work in the War Zone — the Front of 
Labour — thus glorifying the heroic men and 
women who toiled night and day under al- 
most continual bombardment. The daily 
routine goes on and the workers’ thoughts 
are more of their task than of iheir possible 
death. Undismayed, they do their duty 
while the wheat comes out of the ground and 
the wings of the old mill are still moved, for 
the plain, the wheat and the mill rfre invin- 
cible and war cannot conqu t them.’* Under 
the stress of invasion Aiid the pressure of 
increased production, work has everywhere 
attained a peifection of organization scarcely 
hoped for. From France, Land of War, will 
spring France. Land of Labour. 

“ Les Cliercheurs d'Or * is the story of an 
international syndicate for the ‘‘working’* of 
the poverty of Austria, for misery is a gold 
mine. The enemies of yesterday are forgetting 
their diflerences and their hatred, so as to 
make fortune out of human suflerings. The 
story of the poverty and agony of a large 
city is a singularly powerful one and Hamphas 
rarely reached such heights of realistic des- 
ciiption as when speaking of the anguish 
and “insouciance* (carelessness ) of Vienna. 

We find in Pierre Hamp's last work •* Le 
Cantique des Cantiques " a .study of the pro- 
duction of perfume, from the flower-fields of 
Grasse to the dressing table of the woman 
of fashion. 

We here again meet the author's favour- 
ite characters : under paid flower-pickers, 
over- worked perfume packers, all toiling for 
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the rich few; and, not only flower-pickers 
who might find some consolation in the 
beauty of their surroundings^ but men and 
women employed in factories, for many 
modern « perfumes are produced from 
chemicals. 

Thus the sweet odours which add to the 
charm and fascination of women are really 
the essence of the sweat and tears of the 
weary human beings. 

Taken as a whole, Pierre Hamp's works 
might be termed the philosophy of labour ; 
all sides of economic questions are studied 
in a scholarly manner, which, though cften 
technical, is never didactic. 

More especially interesting is the study 
of the “mechanization'* of labour in which 
the author compares Kuskin the idealist to 
Taylor the practical man, whose system 
has been so succesful in increasing production. 
The English dreamer, in spite of the fact 
that none of his ideas can be applied to 
modern industry, “has understood the great 
misery of man chained to joyless work * 

Though foolish from an industrial point 
of view, the defence of handlabour was true 
when dealing with human happiness. 
Taylor, the American engineer, has erected 
a method which crushes in the spirit of 
the worker the last hope of finding joy in 
his labour. One is the poetical champion 


of routine, the other the scientific accelerator 
of production. Ruskin’s horror of machines 
once criticized, we must acknowledge that 
he was right when speaking of the suffering 
caused by the transformation of labour. 
Never has man been so miserable as he is 
to-day, not so much on account of the 
“mechanization** of labour which might 
have lightened his burden, as on account of 
its “acceleration**. Modern work is perpetual 
strain and panting. 

Some day Pierre Hamp wants to write 
the history of a rope of pearls, beginning 
with the divers in the gulf of Ceylon and 
ending in the jewllers’ shops in the Rue de la 
Paix in Paris or the faith Avenue in New 
York. Before doing this, he hopes to go to 
India for information and local colour, but 
also attracted to the wonderful country by 
his appreciation of Rabindranath Tagore 
and the message he brings. 

The French author’s admiratio.i for the 
Bengali Poet may be gauged from the 
following dedications culled from some of 
the works presented by him to the library 
of Shantiniketan : 

“To R Tagore in homage to the Poet 
and Liberator,* 

Again : “To Tagore, poet of the great 
sweetness and the great compassion, tliis 
book, wherein lives the misery and cruelty 
of man.” 

“To R, Tagore, hoping that work, today 
the oppressing demon of humanity, may 
some day become the God of its Salvation." 

So we leave the Poet of Labour with 
the Poet of Light. 

The Labour of Men. 

Song of Songs. 

^ * m 

Theoule came down again, glad to 
have money in his pocket. From the 
high road one could see the flowery country 
as far as the Mediterranean and the 
Esterel. The hawthorn hedges, solid as 
walls, fortifying the lanes, bore on high 
stories, which recieve all the sun, deep 
white tufts. Below, buds as green as tlie 
leaves, were cut as if by a white thread, 
by the flower ready to burst forth over 
the proud thorns. The wild bunches shed 
sweet-bitter scent on the sunny roads. The 
last flowers of the mimosa left some yellow 
in the country red with wild roses, gera- 
niums, the first roses ; and white witn 
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the hawthorn, the marguerite plant and 
the fruit trees. On the cherry trees the bun- 
ches on the long stalks left room to see the 
branches, whilst the almond trees of which 
the leaves touched each other made a massive 
and trembling cloud over the gardens. In 
this enjoyment of the trees abundantly 
decked, the olives drooping with the weight 
of their black fruit gesticulated with their 
crooked branches, which seemed to indicate 
the suffering of vegetation- Waves of 
geraniums and wistaria climbed the barrier 
walls of tlie villas where the proud green 
palms were swinging. From the flowers 
at the side of the road to the last line 
visible at the end of this space made by 
the sea all was beauty and sweetness. On 
scanning the terraces, the distance contained 
enormous masses of different greens ; olives, 
oranges, roses. The rocks above Grasse were 
black with pines. Below the town there 
grew in the watered country rich plants 
of fruit and flowers. In the olive planta- 
tions the field flowers abounded, sown by 
the caprice of seed and wind. Through 
the leaves, the light passed like bars of 
gold to touch the gay meadow. This youth 
of the grass under the gravity of the 
rough trees all lighted up seemed an 
entrance to paradise. 

A field of beans spotted black and 
white was high on the terrace walled 
with grey stone which the ivy kissed 
’’oughly. The three* pronged fork of a 
peasant striking the red earth was heard 
regularly as a quiet breath. More sono- 
rous blows touched the stones. This 
country with its dry and hard soil had 
not got the large tool with a straight 
iron, the spade of cold countries which 
is good to dig deeply into damp clay. 
Here the instrument was like a pickaxe 
for striking. The olives moving their 
tall branches at a breath of wind changed 
the pictures of light in the shaded field. 
The gestures of the trees spread over the 
buttercups, the white daisies and the blue 
bells. There was as great a richness of 
colour in the madness of the grass as on 
the terrace!! of the villas of which the 
vegetation spread over the walls. The long 
bloom of the wistarias like a blue wave 
crossing over a dike came down as far 
as the tufts of marguerites ; parietaries 
ended this innumerable wave in pale froth. 
Under the almond trees the earth was 


white with fallen blossoms. Far away the 
“Alpe Maritime** dipped its white spur in 
the dreamy water. Above the town of 
scent began the pine trees ; higher lavender, 
then the great snowy mountains. A hundred 
kilometers of winding roads lead from the 
coast to the icy rocks through the flowery 
terraces. The jolt of a cart proved the 
hard surface of the stony road paved with 
"unequal blocks from which the wheels 
came hammering down. Filled with empty 
sacks of orange blossom the conveyance 
eclipsed for a time all the other per- 
fumes of the earth so much were the 

wood and the brown rags that it carried 
impregnated with scent. A country woman 
passed by with a severe countenance under 
a large straw hat. Her clothes discolour- 
ed by the sun were of the same gray 

as the old stones of the walls of the fields. 

Her thin hands with large wrinkles carried 
olive sticks to make a fire under her pignata. 
She dragged amid the great beauty of the 
flowery country the misery of her old body 
worn out with having worked so long on this 
land of flowers. This e’ear twilight lighted 
with emerald the shadow under the olives. 
As Theoule arrived on the road, Rene was 
squatted, crouched like a beast in its lair 
agaitiot a tree — the friend of his solitude, 

* * * * * 

“Place des Cordeliers**. Pairs of women 
workers from the scent factory carried deep 
baskets of orange blossom.s. The balls of 
the players hindered their toilsome walk. 
Margarita slid that at this spot which had 
become a recreation ground she had seen 
graves. The convent of the old town, for- 
merly a bishopric, had been a place of burial. 
Margarita related that the excavators 
digging the foundations of the new theater 
had found cartfuls of skulls. 

An old cemetery all grassy was under the 
church of the Oratory. Living and dead 
closely packed on this hill the hovel lent 
against the charnel house. The names of the 
streets “rue des Soeurs” “rue des Cordel- 
iers ** “ rue de 1* Oratoire *’ indicated the 
monastic population. In the ‘‘rue de P 
Kveche ’* Margarita passed quickly notwith- 
standing Paul who was curious about the 
ancient residence of the ecclesiastical lords. 
He understood the bashfulness of the Italian 
woman to see the big number in the narrow 
leaning street where the princes of the church 
had lived. Margarita showed V houstou de 
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H Rouman" the house of the Romans, she 
said the most ancient in Grasse. The 
buildings solid as a fortress of the* 'rue Droite* 
with the best shops placed their back wall 
on a lane of sweepings. Columns with 
capitals ornamented the staircase going uo 
to the Gothic hovels perpetuated in an 
ancient convent. The house of Queen 
Jeanne, 39 place aux Aires, spread out its 
steps on the six caryatides cut half way. 

The old work-woman learned in the lore 
of the ancestors showed the sordid houses 
where had lived the families of Guigtie, 
Massiera, whose descendants were living to- 
day in villas on the olive-covered hills. She 
praised their origin. “They are of Grasse'’ 
thus affirming that they came from the oUl 
town and that their yreat-grandfathers had 
amassed wealth in the bad smell amidst the 
dirt ; in this way .vas born their great fortune. 


Seven in the morning, the country was 
already burning but* the old town remained 
cool in its courts where for a thousand 
years the sun had not penetrated. Some 
houses kept during the hottest summers 
the freshness of a grave. Under the cords 
stretched at the windows to dry the linen 
the Virgin who nestles in the holes of the 
walls blessed with a blue and gold gesture 
the rotten streets where the fountains 
resounded. 

* * * * 

[ Taken fiom Pierre Ham p’s “Le Can- 
tique des Cantiques” editions de la nouvelle 
Revue Francaise, Paris, 1922. 

Specially translated for The Modern 
Review by a member of the Associati(»n 
Francaise des Amis de I'Orient with the kind 
permission of the author ]. 


SIIKAV:\NBELGOL\ 


O N my first visit to 1 lassan, a district in 
Mysore State, I learnt that I was very 
near to a Jain temple of pilgrimage, 
which had excited wonder, admiration and 
reverence in the he«irt of travellers from as far 
as America, Italy and Switzerland. It attracts 
crowds of thousands from the north of India 
every year, w'ho come all the way from 
Dehli, Ajmere and Ambala, to pay their 
homage to the huge Jain figure, 65 feet high, 
milk-white, which stands at the top of the 
Shravanbelgola hillock, surrounded by twenty- 
four Tirthankars. 

Shravanbelgola, a solid piece of rock that 
forms centre of attraction to the pilgrims, is 
thirty miles from Hassan. One has either 
to engage a special car or the usual bullock 
cart to reach Shravanbelgola. For lho.se 
who can walk the way there is a foot-path 
of 14 miles from Mandgiri Railway Station to 
the hillock. From a diatance of 8 miles or 
even more you can observe the forehead, 
the eyes, the nose, the lips and the chin in 
the profile of the image, so beautifully and 
artistically carved, all in regular proportions. 
The small hill is a big piece of rock, with no 
earth or sand or plant or tree — all one solid 
crag. Visitors to the hill have to go bare- 


footed. d'hirty years ago there were no 
.«teps leading upto the image and the pilgrims 
had to climb up the precipitous steep which 
was not always without risk. A generous- 
hearted Gujrati lady deserves thanks of thou- 
sands for having met the cost of culling oul 
steps upto the top of the hill. 

Kisliabhadeva, a king, was tlie first Tir- 
thankar of the Jains, Accor<ling to the Jain 
traditions this first Tirthankar had two wives — 
Nanda and Siinanda. Nanda gave birth lo 
Bharat and Bhramali, and Sunanda to Bhuja- 
wali and Sundari. At the death of the king. 
Bharat was installed on the throne, wliile 
Bhujawali was appointed governor ol 
Taxilla. Bharat had a powerful disc witli 
which he set on conquering the whole world 
and succeeded in the attempt. On his way 
back to his kingdom he found that the disc 
won’t enter the capital. After a moment’'^ 
thought he lecollected that he had left 
his brother untouched and the disc won’t 
enter the town till it had conquered Taxilla. 
And so Bharat declared war on his brother 
but the disc could not exercise il.s magit^ 
powers any longer, and Bhujawali came out 
victorious in the battle. 

However, this incident left a permanent 
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impression upon the meditative soul of the 
governor of Taxilla, who seeing the vanity 
of the world and emptiness of the inglorious 
path of pursuit resolved to pass his remaining 
days in fast, penitence and meditation in 
some distant corner of the Himalayas. It 
was on Kailas, says the tradition, that this 
prince-hermit stood for full one year in 
nature^s garb, without moving even an inch, 
without food or drink ; there he stood in the 
posture in which he is seen in the picture. 
As time passed, creepers began to cover 
his body and ant-hills grew up at his feet. 
Bharata, after hearing the accounts of his 
brother’s renunciation, came and worshipped 
him and established his image at Podana- 
puri. 

This tradition is connected with another 
tradition which is as follows : — 

Chamunda Rai was the minister in the 
court of Raja Mall the 2nd, a king of Madura. 
One fine morning a travelling merchant from 
the north was brought in the presence of the 
king whom he gave a vivid description of 
ihe ways and manners of the people. In 
the course of his conversation he spoke of a 
huge image of Bhujawali, of 525 bow’s height 
established by Bharata, Bhujawali’s brother, 
in I’odanapuri, some town in Nothern 
India. 'Fhe minister, who had grown grey 
in the king’s service and was a Jain besides, 
took into his head to go on pilgrimage to 
pay his homage to the great image which, 
if true, was undoubtedly the greatest wonder 
of the Avorld. He set oH' on his journey with 
his old mother and the family Guru and halt- 
ed on his way at the hill very near the 
Shravanbelgola rock, Padmavati, the house- 
hold goddess of Chamunda Rai, the minister, 
appeared to him in the dream and informed 
him that his death was very near, that he 
could not reach Podanapuri which was 
still a far way off, that a small image of 
Bhujawali was outlined in ancient times 
by Ravana at the top of the hill beside his 
residence and that he should shoot a gold 



Bhujawali. 

arrow to the south which will shatter all the 
cumbrous rocks which were keeping the out- 
lined Bhujawali out of sight. In the morning 
Chamunda Ivii related his dream to hi.s 
Guru who also advised him not to continue 
his journey. A gold arrow was .shot to the 
south which thunderingly struck the hill in 
the irout and the outlined image of Bhujawali 
appeared at the top, shaking olf all the small 
pieces of rocks tliat lay hiding the great Jain 
prince, (ireat artists were immediately at 
work and to this day we have a prodigious 
statue, not in honour of some king who 
returned from his princely spoils but in 
honour of him who reigned and renounced, 
standing stark naked in deep meditation ; not 
in some municipal garden of some modern 
city, but far away from the haunt of men. 

I'liis is the place called Shravanbelgola 
{ Shravan, i.e., Jain ; Belgola, i. e. white lake ; 
there is a white lake near the hillock ) : a Jain 
place of pilgrimage. Nobody knows where 
I’odriuapuri is. 

S.XTYAVKA l A SlDDHAN i ALANKAR. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Calcutta Degrees and Foreign 
Degrees. 

Sir, 

News has reached Calcutta that three scholars o£ 
the Calcutta University — Messrs. Snehamava Dutt, 
Rabindranath Choudhury and Haraprasad Choudhury 
have been awarded the doctorate degrees of the 
London University. 

Mr. Snehamaya Dutt, who is the first Indian after 
Sir J. C. Bose to receive the d.sc. of Tendon in 
Physics, is a first class m.sc. of the Calcutta 
Universit;^ and went to England three years ago as 
Palit foreign scholar. He worked on spectroscopy 
with Prof. A. Fowler of the Imperial College of Science, 
and for a short time with Prof. J. Franck of the 
University of Gottingen in Germany. He has 
published several important papers on spectroscopy 
and other subjects in the proceedings of the Royal 
^ciety, and the London Philosophical Maga;iinc. 
His measurements of the wave lengths of the lines 
of Alkali metals arc now quoted as standard works. 
He has recently made an important contribution to 
the theory of Spectral radiation. 

Mr. I^binaranath Choudhury, who has been 
awarded the ph.n. of London, is likewise a first class 
M.sc. of the Calcutta University and went to England 
as Guruprasanna Ghosh scholar. 

He worked with Prof. O. W. Richardson of the 
King’s College, the creator of the important subject 
of thermionics, which is now having such wide appli- 
cations in wireless telegraphy. Mr. Choudhury’s 
work chiefly dealt with the omission of positively 
charged particles from heated metallic filaments. 

Mr. Haraprasad Choudhury, first class m.sc. in 
Botany and formerly Assistant in the Hiological 
I.aboratory of the University College of Science, 
worked with Prof. Farmer of the Imperial College on 
Plant Diseases and for some time worked at the 
Hiologische Rcichsanslalt, Berlin, Germany. He has 
received the ph.D. degree in Botany. 

There has been some feeling in the country that 
the Calcutta University degrees have been made too 
cheap. The three gentlemen mentioned above are 
holders of Calcutta degrees, but the fact that they 
have won the doctorate of London in the minimum 
time allowed by the rules will go some way in proving 
that the Calcutta deuces are quite as good as the 
final degrees of London, or Cambridge, and the 
education imparted by the Calcutta University enables 
one to proceed at once for the research degrees of 
Western Universities. 

It may be noted here that very few English or 
Colonial students have been able to qualify for the 
doctorate within the minimum period of three years. 
This cerUinly tells in favour of the Calcutta students. 

In this country foreign de^ees are always prized 
much above their proper value. Instances are not 
rare where pole graduates of Cambridge and Oxford, 


simple pass n.A.'s. and n.sc.’s., graduates of obscure 
American Universities* ( in their own country, they 
are sometimes known as Faquir institutions) have 
been selected for high educational posts in preference 
to real scholars,— holders of the doctorate degrees 
or pR.s.'s of the Calcutta or some other Indian 
University. 

It is not realised what an incalculable harm to the 
cause of education has been done by such undue 
preference of foreign degrees. It encourages quite a 
stupid lot to go to foreign countries, such men as 
have no chance in their own country, just for the 
sake of gilding their stupidity with the tinsel gloss of 
a cheap foreign degree, return to this country, secure 
a comfortable position ( in which they are often 
preferred to people for whom they are not even fit 
to mend pencils ) and then vegetate for the rest of 
their life. 

It produces a b'ld effect even on some brilliant 
scholars who, properly guided, might have won laurels 
for their country, in the field of research which, by 
the bye, is regarded as the only criterion of scholarship 
in .all Europe \n countries. An example will make 
this clear. The writer of this article has known two 
other scholars, having quite as brilliant records as 
any of the three gentlemen just mentioned, who are .it 
present in England for study. They could have easily 
secured permission for t.aking a research course, and 
qualify for the doctorate. But being worldlywiso, 
they would take no risk ; they knew that a foreign 
degree, whether obtained at CwrdifT, Swansea, 
Aberdeen or Bangor, would serve them better in life 
than arw Calcutta degree, d.sc.'s and Ph.D.’s not 
excepted. So, they entered their name for a degree 
course. 

Now many English Universities have a rule that 
anybody wishing to qualify for the degree course must 
pass through all their previous examinations. Su 
these gentlemen had to sit successively for the Matri- 
culation and Intermediate examinations of a certain 
British University. 

Just fancy what it means. A first class Calcutt.! 
M, A, or M. sc., one who has probably served as a pro- 
fessor teaching Intermediate or degree courses, 
appearing for the I^ndon Matriculation or London 
Intermediate ! Whom does it profit, the country 
which probably has to spend more than loooo rupees 
on them, or themselves ? Can one find a more glaring 
example of slave mentality ? Yet such examples arc 
matters of common occurrence with students who go 
to foreign countries for study. Such men, on their 
return to India, will sneer at Calcutta degrees, and 
make a flourish of their b.a.— Cantabs, Oxons or 
Popocatepetls — an act for which a member of a free 
nation would rather hang his head in shame. 

The writer of this article wants to impress th.it 
real scholarship is independent of place. The mere 
fact that a man has taken a degree at Oxford, or Cam- 
bridge proves nothing. If you go to England, France 
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ot Germanj^, nobody will ask at what place you have 
been, they will ask you what contributions you have 
made towards the advancement of knowledge. 

No degree in this country is more valued than a 
tirst-class tripos of Oxford or Cambridge, but what are 
their intrinsic worth after all ? Many brilliant students 
of the Calcutta University, after receiving first class 
in the Calcutta M a. or m.sc. go to Cambrige, and read 
for the degree courses. It may not be generally 
known that the courses of study in Physics, Mathcma' 
tics, Chemistry, and other scientific and literary subjects 
are identical at Calcutta and Cambridge, or Imndon. 
The books are almost the same. So the Calcutta 
M.A or M.sc. who enters his name for a degree course 
reads for the three years he resides at Cambridge or 
London, nothing else than wlut he has already done 
at Calcutta during his last two years there. It gives 
liim the right to write b.a. ( Cantab ) alter his name, 
but does not advance his knowledge much, lie could 
have better spent his time by doing research work with 
some one of the famous professors for whom Cambridge 
is justly celebrated, but the writer of this article does 
not know any Calcutta graduate ( excepting one or 
two ) who has taken such a course. Cambridge Tripos 
men, in Mathematics and Physics, having brilliant 
records both at Calcutta and Cambridge, arc occupy* 
ing high educational posts at the Universities of Dacca, 
Patna, Madras, and other place.s, at the Calcutta 
Presidency College, Allahabad, Agra and other 
educational centres. But they,* taken all together, 
have not produced a single paper worth mentioning 
within the last five or six years in their respective 
subjects. If anybody cares to investigate, it will be 
found that humole lecturers of the Calcutta University 
drawing the small pittance of Rs. 200 ( even which the 
learned M. l. c’.s want to deprive them of ) have 
each singly contributed more original papers to their 
credit. 

Prof. W. H, Young, who was for some time 
Mardinge Professor of Pure Mathematics in the 
Calcutta University, and who is regarded as one of 
the leading mathematicians of the age, thus describes 
the state of mathematical education at Cambridge at 
his own time, and at the present time : 

*'The Senior Wrangler, as is well-known, used to 
be the man who came out top in the final examination 
m pure and applied Mathematics held at the end of 
three years and one term’s residence. For many 
years, the fellowships, then held for life, at Cambridge, 
were chiefly filled by men who had been Senior 
Wranglers, or taken a place among the first few 
Wranglers. Most of these men never made any 
contribution to mathematical science ; indeed it was 
the exception to find one who had done so, and many 
soon forgot a great pa# of what they had learnt in 
preparing for the examination. The question even 
|n my time which was asked, when a name came ug 
in conversation, was never *'what he has done ? but" 
'* where was he,’* this being short for “where was his 
place in the Tripos, mathematical or other ?” 

“In Mathematics accordingly each man had a 
certain number attached to him for his life, and 1 
remember one wrangler telling another in my 
undergraduate days, “You will be known in future 


* With one or two exceptions^ e. g., Mr. Hanumant 
Rao of Uhorc. 


by such and such a number.” * * Even the 

best students at the end of their University career at 
Cambridge were at the time in question, some 15 years 
ago, totally incapable, by their knowledge and their 
training of undertaking any serious mathematical 
research. It may be remarked further that even an 
unusually satisfactory Senior Wrangler would at the 
corresponding period of his career in Germany have 
never been regarded as more than a promising young 
student, while his whole success in life would depend, 
not on what he had done, or on what he knew, but 
on what he should do subsequently. During the 
whole time I may add which 1 have spent in foreign 
Universities, I do not remember a single occasion on 
which any one displayed the slightest interest as to 
the kind of credit a particular man hid secured in 
passing his examinations. In the academic world of 
Arts agd Science, the sole question asked has been, 

* what has he written, or what has he done T** 

About the present system, Prof. Young expresses 
himself in a similar vein. The danger ot attaching 
exaggerated importance to the Cambridge degrees is 
thus described by Prof. Young : 

“To understand how unsatisfactory this constantly 
keeping in mind the degree of academic success 
attained by a young man of science is, we have only 
to turn to the entirely different picture offered by the 
procedure in the selection of professors of Italy. The 
Committee of the most famous professors in the 
subject in which the chair is vacant, appointed by the 
Government ad hoc to report on the various candi- 
dates, is only allowed to consider the work done by 
the candidates during the five years immediately 
preceding the election. And it is only in the case of 
candidates of world-wide reputation that work 
anterior to this p^iod is even tacitly considered. The 
excellence of this procedure has secured for Italy a 
succession of brilliant professors, who more than hold 
their own, when the resources of the country are 
considered, with those of any other land in the world. 

*'ln P'ngland, on the other hand, a large proportion 
of the Chairs at the Chief Universities are held by men 
who at tlie time of their appointment would have 
been regarded on the Continent as, at best, promising 
young students. These men have continued to hold 
the same posts for twenty years or more, and will 
continue to hold them till the time comes for their 
retirement, where such retirement is obligatory. 
Some of them will die in harness, and will, at the 
moment of their disappearance from the scene, still 
have nothing to point to but their original academic 
success at Cambridge. There are, of course, notable 
exceptions, but it is still unfortunately the case that 
the majority of professors and lecturers in the 
Universities and Colleges of England arc men of this 
type. Indeed, as it not infrequently happens that they 
virtually choose their successors or the successors of 
their colleagues, it is bound to take^ a long time before 
men who have a position in the science they profess, 
and are not mere teachers of the elementary portions 
of it, come to be exclusively elected, as is the case 
almost without exception in all the great countries 
of the continent.’* 

— Young*-Report on the Study of Mathematics in 
the Continent and in England. 

The object of this correspondence is not to dis- 
courage our students from proceeding to foreign 
countries but only to exhort them to proceed along 
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the right track. There arc numbers of Rnglish 
Professors at whose feet the advanced Indian students 
may sit for years, and learn what they have got to 
im(*art ; for example— Profs. Farmer and Blnckmann 
in I'otany, Dayliss and in Physiology, Thomson, 
Rutherford and • ragg in Physics, Hardy and Little- 
wood in Mathematics. Put for reasons stated above, 
few students risk the research course. They are 
content to pass through tiic routine examinations 
which, in the case of the m.a.’s and m.sc.'s of Indian 
Universities, may fitly be described as the "prostitution 
of intellect for the purpose of shining by the relUctcd 
glory of tlic ruling race.*' 

SciEXTii-icrs. 

Note by the Editor. 

The letter printed above has bren written so 
carelessly and unmethodically that we do nut know 
how to clcal with it. 

It is to be noted that our correspondent writes only 
ol science degrees. 'Fhercforc, tlie heading of his 
letter ought to have been "Calcutta science degrees 
and f jreign science degrees.” 

He cites the fact tliat three of the best science 
graduates of the Calcutta l.’niversity, after full three 
(or more or less) years’ further study and work in 
i.ondon, have gained the doclornto of the Londim 
University. W’e do not see how one can conclude from 
this that Calcutta degrees are as good as London 
University doctorates. It is ni<t stated or suggested by 
Scienlificus that the researches which secured these 
degrees in London were carried on or. even initiated in 
or under the ( alcutla Uni\ersity. llow lljcn can the 
success won by these old bo) s ol Calcutta after some 
years of study in a foreign University reflect glory 
retrospectively upon the M. JSc. of Calcutta, which 
they had taken some years before ? We arc quite sure 
that our correspondent does not suggest that the 
success of ihcic old bo}s of (. alcuita proves that a 
doctorate of Calcutta is equal to that of London. 

Has our correspondent reflected why earnest 
students of science resort to London or Cambridge 
and not to C.alcutta V What attracts them to the 
former eeat.s of learning is f a ) the reputation of 
their tcaclieis for scholarship and character ; ( 6 ) 
the iiupersonal and impartial character of their exa- 
minations, ( no boosting, no asking whose son the 
examinee is, no grace marks in order to lift a man 
up to the first place so as to make it easy to give 
hmi a soft job in the post-graduate department ) ; 
(c) the continuity and permanent character of the 
studies and researches pursued there, ( no sudden 
multiplication of departments and groups within 
departments without adequate teachers, equipment and 
rooms, followed hy' collapse, and salaries and exami- 
ners’ fees in arrears, in London, Cambridge or 
Oxford ) ; ami [d) the standing of th.c examiners, 

( no boosted-up gold-medal st, no relative or coach- 
examiner multiplying gold-mcdalists and i*h. p.’s of 
the same brand as himself ). 

So long as the Calcutta University docs not reform 
itself on the lines indicated above, Oxford, London 
and Cambridge will continue to attract earnest 
students from nil parts of the world for higher 
work ; for Scienti ficus forgets that it is not dependent 
India alone that sends her students to these scats 
of learning but many most advanced independent 
Cl untries also. 


Wc have always rejoiced at the success of Indian 
students at home and abroad, and acknowledged that 
the Calcutta College of Science contains very promising 
material, but that, in order to let the promise mature 
and the College secure an enduring basis and continu- 
ity of work, Micawberian finance, boosting up and 
self-advertisement should be rigorousley shunned by it. 

Our correspondent com^ains that the I’cngal 
Legislature grudges the salary of Rs ^oo a month 
drawn by the resea rcher-lecliiiers of the Calcutta 
University, 'fhis is not a correct statement. Nor is 
it correct to suggest, as Scientificus docs, that all or 
most "humble lecturers of the Calcutta University 
drawing the small pittance of Rs. 200 have each *;ingly 
contributed original papeis to their credit.” 

Scientificus considers rcseach very valuable. We 
also do so. 

But he appc.irs to consider research the only valu- 
able product ot education, which we do not. There 
have always been great scholars who have done no 
oiiginal work. I Las their learning been of no worth s 
Has it not been of any use to the world ? A liberal 
culture IS anotiicr aim and fruit of education. Has 
it no value ? Sir I*. C. Ray has written and spoken 
of brilliant research students ol his who do not know 
geography and h.avc not heard of King Lear, Cordelia 
or l^egan. Is not the education of such researchers 
defective? Wliat proportion of Cambridge, London, 
and Oxford graduates and what of ('alcutta graduates 
suffer from this want of liberal culture ? Scientificus does 
not take into account the corporate life, the intellectual 
and other non-material atmosphere of British Univer- 
sities, the contact with great minds and personalities, 
the air of political and intellectual freedom one 
breathes in Oxford and Cambridge, etc. Book learn- 
ing and research are not cvcrytliing in cdir ation. A 
I 'niversity has to be rated also according to its success 

in turning out citizens and neighbours statesmen, 

men of affairs, philanthropists, social reformers and 
workeis, aulliors in various branches of knowledge and 
letters, etc. What arc tlic records of Calcutta and 
of the older British Universities in this respect ? 

But let us take it fur granted that research is 
every thing. The real test would then be to asceitain 
the rank and number ol researchers out of the toin! 
number of their graduates, native and foreign, whoni 
the British Universities and Calcutta University 
respectively can claim during any given pciiocl. 
What figure would Culcutta cut in such a comparison ’ 
Surely it is very unf.tir to measure the value of educa- 
tion in the British Universities by the alleged ( but 
by us unverified ) want of capacity for original work of 
Biose among their Indian graduates alone who .ire 
in the Government educational service. For tlie 
majority of brilliant Indian students do not go to 
England, and among those xyho do, some according to 
our corrf sjiondcnt’s own showing, have done original 
work. Is it just, then, to judge of the woith of. educa- 
tion in the British Universities by the lack of originat 
lity of a few of their gitiduates of Indian birth who 
have entered Government service ? The method of 
reasoning adopted by Scientificus may be summed 
up as "Heads I win, tails you lose" of Calcutta 
boys who have finished their education in England, 
some have done research work and some have not. 
For the former, he gives the credit to Calcutta : 
but for the latter, :he generously bestows the 
discredit on the British Universities. 
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That Calcutta deuces have been made too cheap 
;is a patent fact which no amount of sophistry can 
disprove. Our correspondent's reasoning is very 
curious. Me takes tne rase of some of the best 
students of Calcutta, and then proceeds to argue as if 
they were average specimens of Calcutta graduate! 
One miy as well argue that as Sir P. C. Ray is a 
Calcutta professor, therefore it is proved that all or 
most Calcutta professors are noted for original 
scientific work ! How can the .ichicvements of some of 
the best Calcutta graduates prove that the Calcutta 
degrees are not cheap? Whether degrees in any 
university be cheap or dear, its best students would 
remain the best. 'Fhe cheapness of its degrees will 
not blunt their intellect or destroy their originality. 

^ientificus speaks of British and Calcutta Uni- 
versity courses and text books being the same. We 
have not been able to verify this statement. But assum- 
ing it to be true, surely it should be plain to our corres- 
pondent that what matters most is not identity of 
prescribed courses and books, nor even the identity 
of question papers, but the capacity and character of 
the teachers, the mode of teaching, the honesty, inde^ 
pendence and intellectual standing of the examiners, 
etc. Does Scientificus think Calcutta can stand 
comparison in these respects with the British univer- 
sities he has named? By the by, he speaks of Iwoks 
rcscribed. Cambridge or Oxford docs not thrust 
ooks or notes on them or their summaries down the 
throats of their students, as many Calcutta profc sors 
do. 

The long extracts from Prof. Young's report prove 
nothing like what the writer thinks they do. Our 
correspondent does not give the date of the report. 
Assuming that what the professor has written is true 
of present-d.ay Cambridge, it does not prove that 
Calcutta is in a better position. It does not even 
prove that Calcutta is as good as Cambridge, Our 
correspondent himself says that " there arc numbers 
of English professors at whose feet the advanced 
Indian students may sit for years, and learn what they 
have got to impart.'' Can this be said of Calcutta ? 
It is well-known that the late lamented Mr. Ramanujan 
had to go to Cambridge, not to Calcutta, for the full 
maturity of his mathematical genius and for winning 
a h'ellowship of the Royal Society. 

We fully agree that “ real scholarship is indepen- 


dent of place. The mere fact that a man has taken a 
degree at Oxford or Cambridge proves nothing." 

As for the " prostitution of intellect for the purpose 
of shining by the reflected glory of the riding race " 
(the writer does not name the person he has quoted), 
we wish to remind Scientiflciis that before the war 
even students from Germany used to go to Cambridge 
and at present American, French, Swiss, Spanish, 
Russian and other students from independent countries 
arc to be found at Cambridge, but not in Calcutta. 

In conclusion, we wish to take this opportunity to 
correct a wrong impression. We have subjected 
Calcutta University to criticism for a number of years, 
exposing many defects, jobberies, and the moral 
canker at its core. But, on the whole, taking its 
past and its present achievements together, it is not 
inferior to any Indian University. On the contrary, 
as regards the teaching function of universities and as 
regards research, it is and has been the pioneer and 
the torch-bearer among Indian Universities. There 
has been some plagiarism, some pseudo-research and 
much puffing ; but there has been genuine research 
also. No Indian University has yet beaten Calcutta 
in the following respects: (a) teaching function and 
arrangements, (/;) the number of really able graduates 
produced formerly and now, (r) original work done 
by alumni, (//) number of teachers and professors and 
other professional men supplied to provinces outside 
the sphere of the University, and (e) development of a 
vernacular literature. 


Help to Historic Studies. 

I .^hall be obliged if the owners of the following 
books give me access to them and thereby help the 
historical study of one aspect of the Fall of the Mughal 
Empire now being conducted under my guidance. 

1. Dvee Sombre — Refutation of the Charges of 
Lunacy Brought against Him by the Court of Chancery. 
(Paris.) 

2. Sardhana, a pamphlet published by the 
Catholic Mission of Sardhana. 

JADUN.VTH SaRKAR. 
c b Editor, The Modern Review, 
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The white clouds leap up in majestic masses 
Out of the blue sea into the blue sky. 

All quietly their beauty fades and passes 
Leaving within my hollow heart the cry 
Of a twin Beauty that shall never die. 

In this great hour I pulse with mystery... 

I glimpse a fisherman alone and dumb 


Upon the shore, as if the sky and he 
Were conscious of an age about to come, 
When they would mingle silently and turn 
Part of this Beauty, leaving us who live 
In pride of painted emptiness, to yearn 
Still groping in a world so fugitive. 

H. Chattopadiiyaya, 
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GLEANINGS. 


Bullet Photographs. 

Making photographs of bullets as they fly 
through the air at speeds as high as 3000 feet 
a second, the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, by remarkable new dashlight methods, 
has succeeded in actually snapping pictures 
of the bullet's whine ! 


boat traveling with the current. If its speed 
is greater than that of the stream, a bow 
wave of water will be thrown up, the angle 
of the receding wave becoming sharper as the 
vessel increases its speed. The faster the 
bullet, the sharper will appear the accompany- 
ing sound wave. 

By measuringl the angle of the bow wave 



Modified Spitzer bullet, Speeding 3000 ft. a secondi 
and its sharp sound waves. 

The camera records not only the actions 
and character of a bullet as it cuts the air— 
whether it holds steady or tumbles and 
gyrates in its course— but also photographs 
the sound waves set in motion by the nose 
of the projectile. The resulting pictures of 
the waves make possible accurate measurement 
of the bullet’s velocity. 

So rapid is the process that a bullet, after 
passing completely through the thin walls 
of a soap bubble, is photographed before the 
bubble collapses. 

Whenever the bullet has a speed greater 
than that of sound, an image of the bow 
wave is projected on the plate. This is because 
the nose of the bullet, as it cleaves its path 
through the air, causes a high compression 
immediately at its front, and this compression 
radiates in a conical wave. But if the bullet 
has a velocity less than 1080 feet a second 
as ip the case of the ordinary 22-caliber 
cartridge, this wave will not be in evidence. 
Conditions are ei^actlj similar to those of a 


Bullet Leaves the Bubble Before It Collapses. 

on the developed plate and substituting proper 
figures representing the known distance between 
spark, bullet, and plate, and the length ol 
the trajectory between rifle and plate, the 
Bureau of Standards has developed a formula 
for using the method as an accurate measure- 
ment of the velocity of projectiles. 


Free Telephones Installed To Aid 
Motorists. 

The Highway Emergency Service Company of 
Pennsylvania has placed, at intervals of approxi- 
mately one mile, telephones in special boxes 
which are mounted on poles at the roadsid^ 
These boxes are painted white, having in black 
lettering the distances in miles to the nearest 
towns, so that the traveler-tourist can see just 
where to call for help. Locks are placed on the 
boxes, the keys for which can be had by anyone 
at a small fee per year, or in the event of a 
stranger motoring through the state, a key can 
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always be obtained at the house nearest to a 
box. Long-distance calls can be made where 
the called party agrees to pay the charges, all 
other service being free within the zone of the 
exchange making the connection. 


Strong Man Supports Eight Hen 
And Framework. 

In an effort to excel in their chosen profession 
performers are'constantly devising new ways of 
showing their skill or strength. As an example 


has much the appearance of a giant hsh. Its 
air propeller is driven by a JlOO-horsepower 
motor that is supported and strongly braced 
above the craft at about its center and just be- 
hind the small compartment in which the pass- 
engers ride. It glides on horizontal planes, and 
is steered and controlled like a flying boat, 
which in other respects it very much resembles. 

Strong Swimmer Tows Boat With 
Seven Passengers. 

An English swimmer who is planning an 



The Berlin Circus Performer supporting the merry- 
no-round making himself the centei pivot. 

ol‘ this nature, a circus performer of Berlin 
makes himself the center support of a merry-go- 
round, Oil which eight full-grown men ride. 
The strong man lies on his back on a raised 
pedestal and supports the frame on his feet. 



Speedy French Hydroglider 
Looks Like A Giant Fish. 

With a speed of G3 miles an hour, claimed to 
be the world’s record, a new French hydroglider 



New French Hydroglider goes O3 miles an hours. 
The Motor is of 300 horsepower, 


The English Swimmer, here seen owing a small boat 
with seven men in it. He will attempt to 
cross the channel. 

attempt to swim the Channel, performs an 
unusual stunt, to show his power^ in the 
water and as a means of developing his 
endurance. Using a canvas harness and a 
short length of rope, he tows a small boat 
containing seven persons a distance of a 
mile. As a demonstration of strength and 
endurance the performance ranks high. 


Sound Made Visible By Use Of 
Radio Vacuum Tube. 

One of the most remarkable develop- 
ments growing out of the widespread 
interest in radiotclcphoiiy, is the construc- 
tion of an apparatus for making sound 
vibrations visible. .\n adaptation of the 
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vacuum tube is the basis of the new apparatus, 
and one of the most striking advantages is 
that it overcomes the lag occasioned by 
the mechanical inertia of devices formerly 
used for this purpose. The new tube is 
pear-shaped, about 8 inches long by 1 inch 
diameter at the socket end and inches at 
the other end. The large end of the tube 
is covered with a fluorescent screen. The 


filament is about Vi inch long. Four platinum 
plates around the filament direct a beam against 
the fluorescent screen. The current fluctuations 
caused by sound vibrations cause this beam 
to move up and down the screen with great 
rapidity, and it is then possible to record these 
movements in the form of a moving-picture 
film. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

[ Books in the following languages will be noticed: AssamesCf Bengali ^ English ^ Gujarati^ Hindi, 
Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Ofiya, Punjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu, and Urdu. Newspapers, 
periodicals, school and college text books and their annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magazine 
articles, addresses, etc., will not be noticed. The receipt of books received for review will not be acknowledged, 
nor any queries relating thereto answered. The review of any book ts not guaranteed. Books should 
be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., ac- 
cording to the language of the books. No criticism of book reviews and notices will be publtshcd. — Editor, M, A*, j 


English. 

‘Ksatriya Clans in ‘Buddhist India.’ To be 
had of Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co. Price Rs. S. 

Mr. Bimala Charan l.aw, m.a., b.l., has just pub- 
lished an admirable albeit a small volume entitled 
Ksatriya Clans in Buddhist India. He has already 
established his reputation by carrying on original 
researches in the field of Pali literature. In his 
present work he has carefully collected every available 
information specially regarding the Licchavis not only 
from Pali literature but also from various other 
sources, vig., the Brahmanical and the Jaina literature 
as well as Mahayanist Buddhist literature. The work 
is divided into two parts. The first part deils with 
the Licchavis — their origin, their manners and customs, 
their religion and philosophy, their government and 
administration of justice and their political history. 
The second part deals with the Videhas of Mithila, 
the S&kyas of Kapilavjistu, the Mallas of Kusinagara 
( Kusinilrs ) aud Pava and some other minor clans. 
The first part of the work, viz., the portion dealing 
with the Licchavis is an enlargement of the author’s 
paper on the Licchavis published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. No scholar whether 
European or Indian has attempted to give a connected 
account of these clans. Dr. Rhys Davids in his 
Buddhist India, Chap. II, has given some account of 
the Sakyas and has merely mentioned the other clans 
( Buddhist India, p. 22 ). Mr. Law deserves our special 
thanks for presenting us for the first time a connected 
account of these clans which played an important part 
in the political history of India in very early times. 

It is now perfectly certain that before the rise of the 
Mauryas or strictly speaking before the time of Asoka, 
India was divided into a number of small states and 
many of these were ganarajyas. Sections of the 
Indo-Afyan race settled in different parts of Northern 
India and carried on the government of their clans 


either by electing a king or by an assembly of the 
ppople. The constitution of the a'Jsembly is nowhere 
clearly given. It was probably of a representative 
character or a patriarchal one. With the rise of the 
Mauryas, most of the clans lost their independence 
and were absorbed in their Empire. 

In early times there was no distinction of 
castes. The Indo-Aryans lived as one people and 
used to take pride in their beautiful colour. They 
always tried to keep aloof from the original inhabi- 
tants with dark skin whom they designated Dusas 
or Dasyus. In the Halter part of the Rigveda 
mention is made of castes. There is a good 
deal of difference of opinion among scholars 
regarding the origin of some of the clans sucli 
as the I .icchavis or the Sftkyas. Some traces them 
to Persian, some to Scythian and others to Tibetan 
origin. Mr. Law has shown by quoting copious 
references from various sources that they were 
Ksatriyas and of Aryan stock. The use of the 
title "Raja” by the Licchavis is significant. Mr. 
Law has quoted Kautilya's Arthashgstra in which 
it is stated that the Licchavis. the Vrijis, the 
Mallas, the Madras, the Kukuras, the Kurus, the 
Pancalas were Rajasabdopajivinah. This clearly 
shows that though each of them was not a king yet 
all of them assumed the title Rajl. This is signi- 
ficant. The author of Purvamimamsabhasya says 
that the word Raj» ^ synonym for Ksatriy a and 
he supports his statement by the fact that the 
word was used in his time by the Andhras to 
designate a Ksatriya. In his commentary he 
clearly says that though the word Raja .signifies 
a King with the people of Aryavarta, yet it is still 
used in the sense, of a Ksatriya by the Andhras. 
Savarasvami flourished before Kumarila Bhatta 
whose Tantra-varttika is based on the former s 
bh&sya on the Purvamimamsa Sutras and both 
flourished before Sankara. On the other hand, 
Savarast/am) must have flourished after the rise 
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of Mahiyana as he refutes their doctrine in his 
biiasya. Savarasvaml therefore can be placed in 
the 3rd or the 4th century A. D. before his time 
all the clans lost their independence and became 
incorporated into one or other of the kin^^doms 
and the word Raja in Northern India signified 'a 
King ’ and not a Ksatriya. In as much as the 
Lic^avis in general used the title Raja, it can be 
•jaid on the authority of Savarasvaml that they 
were Ksatriyas. 

Doubt is entertained by Dr. Richard Pick regard- 
ing the title, Ksiitriya, so frequently claimed by these 
clans. According to Manusamhita, some of these 
clans, such as tlie Mallas, the Licchavis, etc., were 
VrStya Ksatriyas. The word 'Vratya*, according to 
Sniriti writers, means a twice-born man who has 
not been initiated in proper time. So according to 
the Smriti Sh^stras, these clansmen were Ksatriyas 
who did not observe the Brahmanic sacraments. 
An interesting chapter in the history of the social sys- 
tems in India in early times, however, has been opened 
by M. M. 1 laraprasad Sh^stri’s interpretation of the 
word ‘Vratya’ as used in the Atharvaveda. He 
says: — *‘Ile ( a Vratya ) is not, as we commonly 
understand him, Savitripatitah, a fallen Aryan out- 
side the Antaradesa, the tract inhabited by the Vcdic 
Aryans. He is on all sides of the Vcdic settlement. 
He has no Brahmanic culture, no trade, no commerce. 
He is a warrior and a keeper of flocks. He has 
no permanent settlement and lives in a temporary 
one called Vr&tya. They roam about in hordes. 
They fight the Vedic Aryans,” The learned scholar 
has also shown from the Brshm ina of the Si^maveda 
that when purified they were admitted to all the 
privileges of the Vcdic society— they could study 
the Vedas, perform the sacrifices, entertain Brah- 
mins with food cooked by themselves, read mantras and 
even compile the Brahmans. "The VrStyas were,” 
he says, "nomadic hordes Aryans, but when 
they assumed a settled lify, they were fully 
'dmitted into the Vedic society.” Now the ques- 
tion arises. Were these clansmen really Vrityas in 
this sense of the word ? Most likely they were for the 
following I easons : 1. All these tribes, the I.icchavis, 
the Videhas, the Mallas, the Sftkyas, lived beyond 
tiic Madhyadesa which according to Manu, lay between 
the Himalaya and the Vindhya to the east of the 
place where the river Sarasvati disappears and to the 
west of Prayaga ; a. In the Brahmanical literature 
these clans have been very rarely mentioned with the 
exception of the Videha; and 3. Both Buddhism 
and Jainism attracted a very large number of converts 
from amongst these clansmen, over whom in all 
likelihood Brahmanic influence was not very powerful. 

I have very little to add to what Mr. Law has said 
about these clans. I wish to make here the following 
general remarks. The learned author, in some places, 
indulges in generalisations which appear to be too 
wide. In conclusion I like to say that I am sorry to 
find two errors in this scholarly and accurate work, 
viz., (i) his identification of Vais;ili with Visala in the 
Purva Megha and (2) his taking of the Pali word, 
Malla-sunUa in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta in^ the 
^nse of "subordinate oflicers”. The name Vis;il;i 
in the Meghaduta refers to lljjayini and the Pali 
word'sunis.a is equivalent to Sanskrit snusa which 
means a daughter-in-law. 

N. Chakravartv. 


War Powers of the Kxecutive in the United 
States [University of Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences^ Vol. fX, Nos. r and 2 ) — ffy Clarence A. 
Bcrdahlt Ph. Z)., Instructor in Political ScicncCt Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Price 8 2-25. 

"The Kxecutive Power (in U. S. A.)," says the 
American constitution, " shall be vested in a President 
of U. S. A.*' But the exact scope of this power is 
nowhere specifically mentioned. This enables the 
President " either to neglect his duties or to enlarge 
.his powers ” almost to any extent. " The President 
is at liberty,” s.iys ex-Prcsidcnt Wilson, " both in law 
and conscience, to be as big a man as he can. His 
capacity will set the limit.” Though the consensus of 
opinion among American constitutional writers seems 
to be that the powers of the President and other exe- 
cutive oflicers are limited to those definitely enumerated 
in the constitution, “ the interpretation of these enu- 
merated powers” says Dr. Bcrdahl, " is frequently 
such as to give to the President an extraordinary and 
practically undefined range of ;iuthority.” How wide 
this interpretation can be will appear from the follow- 
ing extract from President Roosevelt’s ” Autobio- 
graphy.’ *' My belief was that it was not only the 
President’s right but his duty to do anything that the 
needs of the Nation demanded unless such action was 
forbidden by the constitution or by the laws. Under 
this interpretation, I did and caused to be done many 
things not previously done by the president and the 
heads of the departments. I did not usurp power but 
did greatly! broaden the use of c.xccutive power. In other 
words, I acted for the public welfare, 1 acted for the 
common well-being of all our people, whenever and 
in whatever measure was necessary, unless prevented 
by direct constitutional or legislative prohibition.” 

Such being the ordinary powers of the President 
of U. S. A., it is not difficult to imagine what his 
powers would be in a grave national crisis like war. 
In fact, the makers of the American constitution took 
care not to impose any limitations on his power at 
such times. " This power is tremendous ; it is strictly 
constitutional, but it breaks down every barrier so 
anxiously erected for the protection of liberty, of pro- 
perty and of life” in normal peace time, says one 
authority. ” It is limited only by the laws and usages 
of nations,” says a second. "The war power implies 
the right to do anything that may seem necessary to 
carry on the war successfully, even to the extent of 
performing otherwise unconstitutional acts,” remarks 
a third. This makes the President a virtual dictator 
in times of war. 'I'o a certain extent this power is 
shared with the congress or exercised through the 
heads of departments, but the extent to which this 
shall be done is again left largely to the President 
himself. 

The purpose of this study according to the author, 
is to try to define more clearly the war powers of the 
President than has hitherto been attempted, to deter- 
mine their nature and scope, and to discover the 
manner of their exercise. The work has been done 
with a thoroughness that characterises the publications 
of this department of Illinois University. A very full 
bibliography at the end considerably enhances the 
value of the book. 

Knglisii Government Fi.vance, 1485 -1558, 
f University of Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences^ Vol. IX. No. ) — Py Frederick C, DietSf 
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Ph, D,t Assistant Professor of History^ University 
of Illinois. Price $ 2-25. 

This is a history of English National Finance 
for the first half of the Tudor Period, from the 
accession of Henry VII to the death of Catholic 
Mary. The publication is largely of a technical 
character but will interest students of history and 
public finance. 

In the 15th century, the English people had 
not yeX. become reconciled to the idea of regular 
taxation as a means of financing the Government— 
it being generally thought that the monarch should 
*Iive of his own’, i. c., on the produce of his own 
estates, supplemented by such fines, perquisites, 
etc., as he could realise from his wealthier subjects 
from time to time. Direct parliamentary taxation 
was not popular cither with the king or with the 
people. To the king it meant an unwelcome sur- 
render of power to Parliament, which took advantage 
of the king’s necessities to interfere with his policies 
and to increase its control of the state. The people 
on the other hand, cared much less for political 
power in the hands of Parliament — which the latter 
did not yet know how to use — than relief for 
themselves from the necessity of supporting the 
state. As indirect taxation was much less unpopular 
than direct, kings tried to increase their income 
by levying high customs duties. But the scope of 
foreign trade was as yet very limited and the 
yield of such taxation was consctpiently insuilicient 
to meet their requirements, especially when the 
expenses of the state increased considerably under 
the Tudors. This was whiit led Henry VIIl to 
resort to those contrivances to incredse the royal 
income which will ever remain a blot on his name, 
viz., forced loans, plunder of church lands, debase* 
ment of the coinage, etc. The principal cause of 
the dissolution of the monasteries was not religious 
( desire to smite the Pope ), or moral ( removal 
of abuses that had crept into many monasteries ), 
but hnincial — the necessities of the king and his 
desire to be free for ever of irregular and insutti- 
cient parliamentary grants. With his usual bra- 
zenness Henry Vlll even made no attempt to 
conceal his real motive. 

Reductions in the metallic contents of coins had been 
made even in previous reigns, but only when these had 
been found to be undervalued and by the operation of 
Gresham’s law the coins would have disappeared from 
circulation. But the great debasement of the currency 
began by Henry VIII in 1544 had no such justification. 
It was undertaken solely with the idea of increasing 
the king’s income by defrauding the people. But the 
measure defeated its own purpose. 'I'he debasement 
of the coins lowered the value of money arid raised 
the general level of prices-^including the prices of all 
commodities which the Government itself was purchas- 
ing in great quantities to supply its armies — while 
there was no corresponding increase in royal revenues. 
As Dr. Dietz says : In as much as the Crown lands 
were rented on long term leases, it was not possible for 
the Government to increase its rentals at once to 
correspond with lower value of money. Similarly for 
the ^ other revenues. There was a kind of poetie 
justice in the situation. The Crown cheated the ^ple 
to get immediate funds ; it had to take back the poor 
money in payment of its revenues at its face value ; 
it had to pay at increased rates for all its supplies ; 


the real value of the revenue expressed in terms J 
purchasing power was seriously reduced.’* 

Thus the attempts of Henry Vlll, and of his father 
before him, to make royal revenues independent of 
Parliamentary grants failed. And well was it for the 
future of representative government in England that 
they did. " For, ” as the author says, ** the permanent 
success of their plans for securing income for the 
Crown apart from the will of the people would have 
meant the end of freedom.’’ 

Increased Production — By *E. Lipsont M, A. 
Humphrey Milford^ Oxford University Press, 

"The purpose of this book,’’ says the author, 
**is to discuss how the workers can best attain 
a higher standard of life.” This cannot be done 
by bringing about a redistribution of the existing 
wealth of the community but only by increasing 
the production of wealth "which is insufficient for 
the needs of the community as a whole.” "Unless 
there is enough to go round, no scheme of dis- 
dribution will give everyone an adequate share.” 

But increased production will not benefit the 
community unless it is wisely directcd-.-it may 
even do harm. No one, says the author, has the 
right to spend his income as he plc<ases. Posses- 
sion of money means the possession of economic 
power, and economic power ought always to 
be so directed as to confer the greatest benefit 
upon the community. It is immoral to use 
it in any other way. The fundamental object of 
increased production should be to enable every 
member of the community to s itisfy his legitimate 
needs and not to make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer, as is so often the case today. 

After considering the obstacles to increased 
production, such as, labour unrest, restriction of 
out-put, unsettled state of Europe, hostility to the 
existing industrial system, psychological reaction 
following the War, etc., which have resulted in 
stinting production and raising prices, the author 
points out that to try to meet this rise by increasing 
wages is like attempting to square the circle. The 
true remedy, under the existing industrial systcni, 
is to increase the output of labour on the basis 
of piece-rate remuneration accompanied by a state 
guarantee against destitution resulting from invo- 
luntary unemployment. Side by side, attempts 
should be made to improve business management. 
Many businessmen do not adopt the best methoils 
of production but are content to follow the lines 
of least resistance. "An inefficient employer is 
more harmful to the community than an inefficient 
worker, for he endangers the livelihood of all tlie 
workers whose interests are confided to his care. 
Among the methods suggested by the author for 
the improvement of business management are the 
proper training of business managers, the adoption 
of labour-saving devices wherever possible, the 
harnessing of science to the Service of industry, 
and the more general adoption of the body 
business principles known collectively as "scicntinc 
management,’’ whose application in many businessc'’ 
has already produced remarkable results. 

We commend this little book to all readers of 
this Review. I'lie treatment is extremely lucid ana 
the subject-matter of considerable importance. 
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MarX and Modern Capitalism— J, T. 
WnltoH Newbold^ M. Published by the British 
Secialist Party, Price 3 d. 

This pamphlet was published in * May, 191 8, 
when the end oF the War seemed still as far as 
ever, and the ideas and conceptions ol the author 
are consequently coloured by the peculiar environ- 
ment of the time. The author finds — as many 
others who were not socialists also found at the 
time — in the concentration of production during 
the War. in restricted private management, in a 
single purchasing agency and common financial 
control, and in the vastly increased production 
with a greatly diminished number of skilled work- 
men, facts of the greatest significance. Nothing 
less than an Industrial Revolution has taken place 
during the war, and the author believes that this 
revolution would be as favourable to socialism as 
its predecessor of the iSth century was to capitalism. 

In the opinion of 'Scientific' Socialists, this kind 
of revolution was predicted by Marx, who found 
in the womb of modern capitalistic society the 
germs of its own disintegration. Mr. Newbold 
asks all workers to organise and federate them- 
selves and prepare themselves for the day when 
all power will naturally and inevitably fall into 
their hands. He is a believer in direct action, 
'rhe political institutions of today — being survivals 
from a time when the state had very little to do 
with the management of industry— are quite unsuitable 
for the administrative rc(iuircments of a modern 
stale. So workers should do away with them and 
establish an ‘economic’ state which will really look 
to the interests of the working classes. 

Industrial Encyclopaedia — By Shiv Dass^ 
B.A.t B. T. Published by the Capital Industrial 
Bureau^ Lahore, Price Re, iS. 

As its name shows, the book seeks to describe 
briefly the processes of the manufacture of most 
of the ordinary articles with which we are familiar 
not omitting even patent medicines. Not being 
engaged in any industry ourselves we cannot speak 
of the value of the recipes given. There is a 
bibliography at the end and the appendix gives 
the Indian equivalent of many of the names of 
animals, plants, etc. mentioned in the book. 

Economicus. 

Spbeche.s of Aurobindo GnosE — Prabartak 
Publishing House^ Chandernagore, 

This is a reprint of the speeches delivered by Mr. 
Ghose during the stirring times of the Partition 
agitation in various parts of Bengal and India. The 
book is well-printed on thick paper, and well-bound. 

An Introduction to Co-operation in 
India— C, F. Strickland, /. C, S, London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, ig22. 
Price Rs, 2, 

This is one of the booklets published under the 
general editorship of the Central Bureau of Informa- 
tion. The economic conditions of the world as now 
governed by capitalism, and the proposals made by 
socialists and others for their improvement have first 
been discussed ; this is followed by a brief account 
of what has been accomplished in the way of co- 


operation by England and Itnly and of the origin 
of the movement in India and the progress made 
up-to-date. 

Revolution or Evolution — 5y Alfred 
Nitndy, Bar-nt-law, Tandon and Company, Lahore, 
HJ22. Price Rs, 3, Pp. 43-]. 

This book appears, from the hasty glance we have 
been able to bestow on it, to be a reasoned protest 
against the non-co-operation movement and its 
.leader, Mr. Gandhi. In assuming, however, a tone 
of b'ilanccd moderation the author seems to have 
gone over to the other extreme, and his views are 
less suggestive, and sometimes even less sympathetic, 
than those profounded by Mr. Rushbrook Williams 
in the annual official reviews published by the Govern- 
ment of India. As a summary of events the book 
will be consulted by every political writer who has 
to deal with the year 1921, but in order to arrive at a 
correct appreciation of the forces behind the non-co- 
operation movement and its far-reaching effects, he 
sh.-ill have to go to other sources. 

Audication — By Edmund Candler, Constable 
6 * Company, Limited, 

This is a political story without any plot, and with 
no female characters, dealing with the non-co-operation 
movement in its various phases, and written with 
penetration and sympathy. The author is naturally 
appreciative of the official and Anglo-Indian points of 
view and he is rather hard on Babus and third rate In- 
dians whose sole activity consists in political agitation 
largely devoid of reality, but what specially deserves 
praise is his admirable analysis of the forces and 
ideals which actuate the best minds among the 
politic tlly-minded classes and of the inevitable trend 
of the movement. Chatterjee the journalist, and Mr. 
Gandhi, have both been admirably drawn, and the 
book .abounds in hits aimed at the bureaucracy. We 
call a few passages at random, leaving the reader to 
find out others for himself : 

‘'In every country the voice of the intelligentsia 
is the voice of the people. The masses may not want 
Swaraj, but they will soon be made to want it." 

"All the world’s seers and prophets come out 
of the East. It is easier to be born undetected in 
Asia." ''Because there is less to be attached to ?" 

"Possibly." "Our greater materialism only means 

that wc are more vital, more dynamic. We are more 
everything ’* 

‘ Gandhi was like Socrates, dedicated to the pursuit 
of truth. He had the gentle obstinacy of the seer, 
unarmed but unafraid, courting martyrdom. There 
was a great deal in Gandhi that reminded Riby 
of Christ, virility and meekness, flinging out the 
money-changers, turning the other cheek." 

POLITICUS. 

Art. 

Dancing and the Drama East and West— 
Stella Bloch, with an Introduction by Ananda 
Coomaraswumy. Orientalia, New York, ig22, 

Mr. Comaraswamy writing an introduction to an 
introduction, introduced with great words as Dancing 
and the Drama East and West” and Miss Bloch, the 
author, testify their appreciation of Eastern civilisa- 
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tion by that quality which Miss Bloch discovers to be 
the keynote of oriental behaviour, i.e. complete imper- 
sonality. 

Every single sentence of the pamphlet is perfectly 
right and yet nothing more but a vague gene^lisation 
of what every cultured lover of the East realises. 
It approves of an appreciation and leaves the life of 
Eastern Drama and Dancing untouched. 

Stella KRAMRisrn. 

Sanskrit. 

SRIMAD ApPAYVA DlKSITANDRAVr.TAYA— Srt 
Sivdnanda Yogin, edited and published by Ganapati 
Sastriiti Madras. 

The name of Appayya Diksita, the celebrated 
author of the Siddhanta Lesa-Sangraha and other 
works numbering more than one hundred comes in the 
first rank among the teachers of the Advaita School of 
Vedanta philosophy. The little volume gives some 
incidents of his life in verse. The editor and publisher, 
Pandit Ganapati Sastrin is a descendant of the great 
teacher who was also a renowned votary of Siva. 

ViDIIUSHEKIIARA BhATTACHARYA. 

Hindi. 

Samkshipta Sura-sagara— by Prof. Beni* 
prasad, M. A, Published by Indian Press, Ltd*t 
Allahabad, Pp, .^ 5 ^+.Y.v.t* 7 . ig22. Price Rs. l-S-o. 

Suradasa, as is well-known, is the greatest of 
the Hindi poets who have dealt with the amours 
of Krishna and Radha. It was not easy to get 
a really helpful edition of his innumerable poems 
which are not without repetition and lack of taste 
though there are several editions of his songs. The 
Indian Press has done a laudable service by bring- 
ing out the preseut edition, which divides the songs 
according to their subject-matter which follows 
the chapters of the Bhagavatam, and gives parallel 
passages from other great Hindi poets. The introduc- 
tion is useful. The e!<ditor promises to present a life of 
the poet which will no doubt be welcome. 

The editions of the Nawal Kishor Press and of 
the Venkateswar Press have been laid under con- 
tribution— that of the Bangabashi Press of Calcutta 
could have been consulted with profit. 

Tulanatmak Diiarma-bicuar— by 
Rajyaratna Atmaram, Educational Inspectort Baroda, 
Published by Jayadeva Bros., Baroda. Pp. /«+ 
VIII. J921. Price Re. /. 

This work belongs to the Saygji Sahityamala, 
and is a translation of ' Comparative Religion” 
by Dr. F. B. Jevons, which is "Cambridge 
Manual of Science and Literature.” 

The cause of useful literature in Hindi Is being 
furthered by the Gaekwar of Baroda who has 
inspired a zeal for the uplift of vernacular literature. 
Roth the translation and get-up of the book under 
notice are praiseworthy. This work is a valuable 
addition to Hindi religious lit^^rature. 

AnathA— Siydrdm*saran Gupta, Sahitya* 
sadan, Chirgaon, Jhansi, Pp. .?/. Price As, 4. igsr. 

This is a plain story of one of the poor and 


depressed classes suffering innumerable ills told 
most plainly in verse. 

Griiiini flHiKiTSA— Afy Kanhaialal Agrawal. 
Published by Vishnu Swarup Goyal, Badshahi 
Mandi, Allahabad, igas. Pp, 320. Price Rs. 3 - 8 , 

Various female diseases together with those of 
the children arc treated in this work according tn 
the homeopathic system. I'he style of the book which 
is mainly a compilation from English and other 
sources is lucid so that even the female readers 
may understand it. 

Rames Bash. 

Urdu. 

Huzn Akhtar — Published by Halqai Adbiah 
Mahmud Nagar, Lucknosv, Price as, 12, 

In this book some poems of Wajid Ali Shah, the 
last king of Oudh have been collected. The poems in 
themselves are not the best in Urdu literature. But 
there is at least one peculiarity in them which makes 
them immensely valuable. The poems were composed 
by Wajid Ali Shah himself and therefore are a true 
picture of his court, courtiers, wives and friends. 
These poems serve to a great extent the purpose of an 
autobiography. 

The public in those days was not fond of books 
and thus if Wajid Ali Shah had written his biography, 
or some other person had written his life, it could not 
be popular. On the other hand, the people in those 
days were much interested in poetry. The king himscU 
was interested in poetry. This was the reason why h; 
wrote in poetry what ought to have been written in 
prose. 

These poems will prove to be more useful to a 
historian of Oudh than to a student of Urdu literature. 

Influence ok Islam on Europe — By Qaei Mian 
Shaheb Akhtar. Published by Halqai Adbiah, Mahmud 
Nagar, Lucknow. Price as. 12. 

The book in comparison with the vastness of the 
subject is too sm.^!!. The civilization of Europe in thr* 
Middle ages, the Islamic civilization of the samr 
period and the effect of the latter upon the former, an? 
things too vast to be dealt with, in a book of six and 
sixty pages. 

The author’s aim in writing this book has been to 
show clearly what was the condition of European civili- 
zation before the Mohammadans set their foot in 
Europe, and what were the benefits Europe derived 
from their contact. 

It is interesting to note that the author has not 
overlooked historical facts. He in order to makv 
his arguments stronger quotes European writers in 
more than one place. 

S. MuTTALin Husain. 

Kanarese. 

Kuruiiina Bakulahara or Mdlati-Mddhava-^By 
K. S. Ilungund B, A, Malamaddi Dharwar. 

12 annas. .. 

This is an adaptation in Kanarese prose of the well- 
known Sanskrit drama Mtlati-MAdhava by Bhaya- 
bhuti. The author has spared no pains in rendering 
the drama into Kanarese in the form of a very interest- 
ing and readable story. The lucid, chaste style, ana 
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the beautiful language used by the author have made 
the novel very attractive to Kanarese readers. 'I’he 
book brings into relief the social manners and customs 
and the beliefs of the times of Hhavabhuti. The des- 
rripiotns of various incidents and natural scenery are 
admirable and fascinating. The book is strongly 
recommended to .all Kanarese readers. The book 
lias been approved by the Oepartment of Public 
Instruction, Jlombay, as .a text, prize and library 
book in Kanarese Training Colleges and primary 
schools. It can be had of the authfir. 

11 . K. Parvatikar. 

Marathi. 

Audaryaciiv Danka : Piny in Three Adsi, Hy 
K. ll.Dikshit, Puhltshcr : The Iftwibay Commerdnl 
Company f Matihav Bnif, Ilomhny. Price Pc. One. 

There is a tendency :miong the present-day play- 
wrights in Maharastra to present mythological 
stories in such forms as to rcHect the present 
situation in them. Mr. Dikshit seems to have made 
an attempt to present the growing power of l')emocracy 
all over the world in the form of the brahmin boy 
V’aman ( the lifth incarn.ation of Vishnu ) demolishing 
autocracy or bureaucracy, in the form of P.ali and 
Kamasur. This is the only interesting fcciture of 
the play. 

Nwaratnani HA IIvr: A Xecklace of Nine 
'Jewels, By L. B. Bhopntknr^ M. A.^ Lf,. B. Publisher — 
Shree Sarnswati Mandal^ Fooiin. Priie Be, One. 

'I'his is a book o{ nine talcs of Maratha heroism 
narrated in a bri^dit, racy, exhilarating style. The 
book deserves to be widely read and introduced in 
schools as a book for rapid reading. 

Siirkeimiaf.-Mahatmva: a Poem. By Shree Saroj- 
knni, Jj. A. Poirgs jo. Price As. l'.ii(lit. 

Shreephal or cocoanut is looked upon by orthodox 
Hindus as .an embodiment of success. The poet while 
singing its praise as an article of multifarious use 
olTers the same ( i. e. wislies good luck ) to those who 
are prep.arcd to devote their all to the dear cause of 
tlu'ir mother-country’s regeneration. The illustration 
given as frontispiece i . simpl\- iiglv. 

\'. (i. Af'ii:. 

VWA. 

Simon He\vavit\rane JiEarF.si'. 

This Pali Scries which is being ably conducted 
and edited in Sinhalese character is now known to 
the Pali-rcading people. Lovers of buddhist literature 
will remain ever thankful to the late lamentable Mr. 
Simon Alexander Mewavitarane to whom the Scries 
owes its existence. Seven volumes of it were 
noticed by us in due course in this Review, and now 
we are glad to receive the following three volumes 
more from the Trustees, Saraswati Hall, Pettah, 
Lolombo ; 

1. Vol. Vni. But1dhngho5a\s VisUDDiiiMACfOA 
(Edited by P. Buddliadatta Thera. Pp. 544. 

2. Vol. IX. Dhammapala's Nettutakarana- 
. tjiakatha or the Commentary on the Nettii’FA- 

ARANA, edited by the Venerable Pandit IK. Piyatissa 


Thera. Jixtracls from lliis Ccunmcntary were added 
to the original text of the Xeftippakarana in tlic 
PTS. Series, but the complete work is now published 
for the first time. 

3. Vol. X. S\DmiAMM\F*A.F.FOTTlv A Or thcf'om- 
ment.'iry or Tika on the Amhaniddesa of the .Sntlani 
pnta^ edited for the first time by B. A. Siri Bebato 
Thera. The author of the work is biiadantacariya 
Hpasena Thera who is bellevc-d tn havij flourished in 
the ()th Century A. D. The commentary was generally 
out of use among the students and the MSS. are very 
rare. Thi^ present edition is based on five MSS. one 
of which is in burmesc character and the remaining 
four in Sinhalese. 

VinHr>IFr.KirAR\ bllATTXCIIVRVA. 

Paf.ii*\tiia\ XI. 1, Piirf / — Text. F.diieo' by Muni 
Jinnvijnya, Aehiiryi*t iinjrnf Pnrnfoft rn Jilandirn, 
Ahinediibad. Pp., loj. Price As. /./. 

There is •-lill a great xvant of useful Pali Readers 
printed in Devana^^ chanictcr. So we arc very 
glad to receive the book lying l»eforc us. It forms 
the first volume of the scries recently started by, 
and named after, the (iiijrat Puratattva Mnndira 
at Ahmcdabad which is doing excellent work. 
As an .nithor and specially as the editor of the 
Knmtirapiila-prafibodhii ( Cnehreard's itrientot Series 
No. \ 1 \’) Muniraja jinavijayaji Is well-known to 
San.skrit and Prakrit readers. As the very name 
'-how*!, his picsent little volume is a ‘-election of 
Pali lessons which arc all taken from Anderson’s 
Pali Reader xvidely re.icl among P;di students. 
It is, therefore, nothing but the Pali Reader of 
Anderson in Devanagari character. We do not 
know why the compiler has omilteil in his sclec- 
tiim .he three inost. beautiful passages in Anderson's 
book ( nos. 55-57 ) which arr? culled from the 
Milindapanho. 

The l>ook will be complete in two parte. The 
second part which has not yet been issued xvill 
contain notes upon which the imporbincc of tht; 
botjk will depend to a great extent. 

V F I ) FI l s m;K I ■ A U X b F I ATTAl 1 1 .AR V X . 

Fr.vkrit. 

PiiXKRii*\ Kai II XvWi.RMFx, Part /, Te\t^ Kdllcd 
by Muni Jinorijaya, Acharya, dnjrai Puratattva 
.UandifOt Ahmedtibad., Pp. 97. Price Annas /2. 

This is the second volume of the Cujrat Pnrn~ 
fattva Mandira Series referred to in our notice of the 
Ptilipathavali in the present issue of the Review, and 
prepared by Muniraja Jin.avijayaji. It is a collection 
of seven interesting stories in l^r.akrit, some of them 
being in prose and the others in poetry. All these 
stories are of Jain origin and found in Devendragani's 
Commentary on the Uttarddhyana Siitra. Prakrit 
Readers are very rare and so we xvclcomc it. It is 
intended to introduce one to the Prakrit language. 
Though the stories given herein are very good, no 
doubt, we are afraid the purpose of the compiler will 
not be fully realized, bor there are different kinds of 
Prakrits and tlic lessons in the book are all only in 
what is now c.illed Jain Mahar.istra. Even in Jain 
sacred books different Prakrits are employed. We 
wish, the venerable comjiiler had given specimens of 
some other important varieties of Prakrit. The book 
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could be well planned alter I'ruf. W’uulncr’s lnlrotiitc~ 
tion to Prakrit, 

The second part of the book will j^ive notes on the 

text. 

ViDHrSIIEKJIARA BlI XTTAniARYA. 

GrjAKATI. 

The Go-c art (Hjuppai. Printed 

at the Navjivan Printinj^ Press, Ahmedabad, Card 
board cover. Pp. 5.; : 122 : Prices Re. i-'t : 

(ipjj). 

These two little books, called the small and the 
lariyc Go-cart, arc intended for children, and written by 
an experienced educationist who lin^ made a practical 
study of tile sulijcct. .\ j^iiiilo tu iracliers is separately 
supplied and it tell- tliem how to te adi the books. 
'Incy arc very simple and the subjects cho.cn are such 
that they are bound to interest and instruct their 
juvenile readers. Birds indi^^enous to the jirovince, 
plays and sports also indijjenous to the province, and 
other phases of our domestic life are described most 
pleasantly, though some of the sports arc peculiar to 
Kathiwad, and nut known to the children of Gujarat 
proper. Altogether the books are most useful .and 
sure to be utilised extensively. 

AIukt.v l)i[ \R.\ — y?i' Ktirsajidiis Xarsingh Manek. 
Printed of the Pnifu Printing Pres'^, Ahmediibad, 
Cardboard cover. Pp. riv. Price .\'i i). 22.) 

This is .another translation of 'r.igore'.s pl«ay. 
One wc have alrc.ady noticed in the last issue and we 
wonder if there is room in lllrr.aturc for two such 
translations brought out in liot haste. This one 
reproduces the original also in a way which does not 
tax tlu; reader’s power of concentration. 

.SWAUIiA .\I JlNUM.l /»> //ic iate 

\ 

Amrnttal .^nndorji Padliinr. Printed at the Diamond 
Jubilee Print ini' Prcs<, Ahmedabad, amt published 
by the Sat iety for the Pneonra'^ement oj Cheap Litera- 
ture. Cloth bound, Pj'. jSj, Price Re. /- » (/q? 2 ). 

"Life in I’ar.adi :c” is the \erv signilicant title of 
this book, which was written by the Irjte Mr. Padhiar 
about fifteen years ago. It narrates the lives and aims of 


live of those who have dedicated their all to the servito 
of their country ; they in his opinion enjoy the happiness 
of Paradise though living in this world. In his inimi- 
table and attractive style, he has told us by whni 
means wc can attain this happy condition of life, ami 
a perusal of the book only can do full justice to its 
ennobling character. 

Samudra (jUpta : By Bhnratram Bhanusukha- 
ram Mehta, Printed at iheSayaji Vi java Press. Barodn. 
Cloth botind. Pp. Price .1.9. /.v ( /g 22 .) 

Samudra Gupta was one of the most powerful 
emperors of ancient India. An attempt has been 
made to narrate his life on original lines in this book, 
which for lack of siiit.iblc materials tlocs not seem 
to advance our knowledge of the subject any furtlirr 
th.in what we already possess. 

Ar.ii \ \'\\i f Collected by Mah i. 

dev liaribliai Desai from the Aj^rn Jail. Printed a/ 
the Navjivan Press, Ahmedabad. Pap cover, pp. 
Price As. 13 {ig 32 ). 

This is a collection of devotional and religions 
versos. It is rcm.arkablc for two thing:; : for the persona- 
lity of their author .and the personality of the editor. 
The latter is at present in the Agra Jail, and from 
there has paid a debt which he owt'd to the author 
for nearly six years since i()U) when he came across 
the manuscript in an obscure village in Gujarat. 'I'hi* 

Bhagat was r»(*ld-labourcn*-f^t '^nd illiterate, Imt 

the songs th.at he has written and which ;ire collected 
here, breathe the earnestness and sincerity of a saint, 
deeply s.aturate<l with the religious philosopy of the 
higher castes 'fliey could not have bixin written more 
than twenty-hve years .ago, because Arjun Bh.agat 
died .about that lime, but it is diflicult to conceive 
th.at they could have l)ccn the product of our times, 
so (ju.aint is the language, and so full of the old-world 
philosophical terms of thought .are tliey. One ct)iild 
only .account for tliis phase ol theirs by the f.ict that 
this Bhagat lived away from the stir of the modern 
world in .an obscuie village .and did not come in con 
t.act with towns .and cities or their dwellers, ami con- 
tented himself witli the society of his own thouglit*'. 

K. M. J. 


AVCRYBDIC: SCHOOLS: 

A PLUA AND A SCIIBME 


1 

T HERK are at present four systems of 
medicine practised in our country. 
Two arc Eastern, Ayurveda and Yun- 
ani, and two are Western, Allopathy and 
Homa'opathy. The first is the Hindu system, 
and its practitioners are known as Vaidyas ; 
the second is the Mahomedan, the practi- 


tioners being Hakims. Homceopathy i-*i not 
much known in villages, and neither Yunani 
in Bengal. There are thus left Allopathic 
physicians known as Doctors, and Ayurvedic 
physicians who are generally called Kabiraje^' 
in Bengal, a corruption of Sanskrit Kavird^a 
a great sage, a doctor. 

There are medical schools and colleges for 
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traininjj Doctors ; but there are none for 
Kahirajes. The latter arc thus left to them- 
selves and but for the Indian origin of Ayur- 
veda, the science of life, this class of physi- 
c ians would have been a rarity. 

No one will, however, deny the useful ser- 
vice done by the neglected Kabirajes, and in 
fart the country ought to feel grateful to them 
lor the great work they are silently doing at 
great odds. For qualified Doctors are not 
as plentiful as sick men and women in tin- 
country, ft is said that there is only one 
such Doctor for every forty thousand of the 
population of Bengal. Think of the enor- 
mous ravages annually wrought by diseases 
which have made their permanent home in the 
land, the frequency of epidemics, the rate 
of mortality, and. worse still, a high level of 
sickness prevailing in the country. Feople 
speak of sanitation, that is, the prevention 
of disease ; but what about the cure ? There 
is thus an urgent call for more Doctors who 
.ire assumed to be the only curers, the Kabi- 
rajes being regarded as quacks and charlatans. 
Bui the medical schools, not to speak of col- 
leges, have been la.xed to their utmost capa- 
rit\-, and yet only a fraction of the candidates 
can lind admission. 'Ehere has therfore been 
a cry for more schools and more colleges. 

But such .schools of the up-to-date type 
require a capital outlay not easily found, and 
the choice has therefore been no more schools, 
and no more Doctor.s. Unfortunately sick- 
ness does not consider our convenience; 
raiher it visits us when we are least prepared 
for it. For instance, it is winter and cloth 
is scarce when inlluenza thinks it lit to 
'Appear ; there is scarcity of wholesome food 
anil drinking water when cholera chooses to 
visit us, and so on. Economic condition and 
public health are fast friends. Better sani- 
tation implies better economic condition, and 
the latter better sanitation and more medical 
schools. 

But if it is not possible to open more medi- 
cal schools and produce more Doctors, what 
next best can the country do The answer 
*s clear. Let there be Ayurvedic schools 
'vliich can be conducted, as ’he scheme will 
^how, at a moderate cost, loo moderate in- 
deed for the stupendous problem. 

But the pica is not put forward on the 
principle of ‘better half a loaf than none at all.’ 
Hie Ayurvedic practice has di.slinct advan- 
^.^es on its side for which alone Ayurvedic 
■’thools are urgent. 


Firstly, ft is indigenous, and that 
makes a world of dilTerence. It is surer 
to reach the masses more easily and 
more cheaply than the expensive allopathic 
practice through stores of European drugs. 
The Kabirajes have, it is true, succumbed to 
the inlluence of the example setby Doctors, and 
begun to chargi; high fees for their attendance. 
But this is still confined to towns, and as yet 
unknown in villages, where the cost of medi- 
cine is as low as the tee. most of the drugs 
being easily found almost everywhere. Eor 
a poor country like ours the cost of treatment 
is an important consideration, more import- 
ant indeed than all the merits of Allopathic 
treatment put together Perfection of an art 
is undoubtedly desirable, but many a desire 
remain unsatislied on account of our inability 
to pay for it. There are, however, numerous 
ailments v\ hich are :is amenable to .\yurvedic 
treatment as to Allopathic, and there 
is therefore no reason why the country 
should not have the .advantage of cheap- 
ness. It is llirough Kabirajes that the 
knowledge of the medicinal uses of the 
indigenous drugs spreads among the people. 
In fact we have forgotten many a home 
remedy on account of our neglect to 
recogniui what is good for us. Should 

this state be allowed to continue? It is also 
well to remeiiibi r that in hours of peril, as 
happened duiing the European war when 
connection with the W'est was practically cut 
off, India shall have to depend upon her 
own resources. For. luxury may wait, but 
medicine cannot. It is of supreme import- 
ance that etiorls be made to naturalize the 
most useful medicinal plants of the W’est in 
this country. What a blc.^sing it would be 
to the country if the cinchona tree could be 
grown wild in the plains so that the people 
could use its bark as they do of other plants, 
instead of the manufactured quinine ? 

Secondly, It is said that there are cases 
which are better cured by .\yurvedic medi- 
cine, leaving behind no after-efVects such as 
follow allopathic treatment. Ihere is a wide- 
spread belief among the observant that 
chronic cases are often ur more succcsslully 
treatt;d by the Kabirajes than by the Doctors. 
If so, why should the country be depiivcd of 
the benefit ? 'flu? late Surgeon-tieneral Sir 
Pardey Euki.*: .'^poke of the Ayurvedic system 
in these words “The longer 1 remain in 
India and the more I see of the country and 
the people, the inoie convinced I am th at 
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many of the empirical ['] methods of treatment 
adopted l)y the Vaids and Hakims are of the 
greatest value, and there is no doubt whatever 
that their ancestors knew ages ago, many 
things which are now-a-days being brought 
forward as new discoveries.” There are 
similar opinions held by other competent 
foreigners who cannot be accused of national 
bias. We do not know in what sense the 
eminent Doctor used the word, empirical. 
Tor science is based on e\periments and 
observation, and, has been described by some 
as statistics applied to natural phenomena. 
But we need not quarrel over a word. 

Thirdly. The Ayurvedic system having 
been evolved in the country is better suited 
to the people, their habits and mode of life, 
their constitution, their temperament, and 
their environment. It is common knowledge 
that allopathic Doctors, though Indian, 
fumble when a «|uestion of diet is raised 
unless they have learnt the properties of our 
foods from some text-books of Ayurveda or 
from their own observation extending over 
years. Some go further and assert that while 
Dietetics is just born in we.stern countries, 
the standard Ayurvedic works teem with the 
- results of observation which appear to have 
been carelull) made and accurately analysed. 
The numberless Patent I'oods favoured by 
our Doctors were never intended for Indian 
invalids, and verily what is sauce for the 
gander is not sauce lor the goose. 

Fourthly. There is the (juestion of faith 
which, as the physicians are aware, plays a 
most important part in the recovery of 
patients. The Indians unless denationalised 
have a natural bias for their own methods of 
treatment, and if tliey stick foreign m'dhods 
it is because they do not lind Kabirajes and 
Hakims as competent as they desire. There 
are diseases which are new to the country 
and have been studied by the western 
Doctors with great success. For these all 
Indians will be too glad to avail themseUes 
(>l the training ol uur Dcjctors. whether 
Allopathic or Honucopatbic. Similarly, 
surgery which a forgotten art in India but 
most advanced in the West is undoubtedly 
successfully practised by our Doctors who are 
all in fact called Surgeons. Our Doctors have 
thus extensive fields for useful service. And 
so have the Kabirajes, if only we allow them 
a corner and lit them up for the work. 

Fifthly. The sentiment called faith is 
assotiateil with nationalism. Thoughtful 


Indians do not feel happy when they think 
of the stagnation of Ayurveda. They 
desire its revival and progress, and wish to 
take advantage of the favourable conditions 
of the hour in order to build their system 
strong with the materials which have been 
rendered available by the West. Is it im- 
possible, they ask, for the b'.ast and the West 
to meet in the realm of sickness and distress 
when class and caste vanish and good fellow'- 
^hip and sympathy reign supreme ? Let the 
Ayurveda borrow freely wherever it can, con- 
sistently with its theory and practice which 
have made it what it is. Think of the splendid 
temples of .Mlopathic medicine, its count- 
less votaries, its muniiicent endowments, 
and say whether it is not natural for the 
Hindus to ask you to lend a helping hand 
in rejuvenating their system of good old time 
and uninterrupted tradition, if only an infu- 
sion of fresh blood becomes necessary. The 
scheme which is presemted acknowledges the 
necessity of modernising Ayurveda in the 
light of the facts which have been discovered 
in the civilized world. We are laymen, but 
we lirmly believe that it is by judicious 
assimilation of what is best in other systems 
of treatment that Ayurveda can survive and 
grow in vigour. 

There cannot be and need not be any 
dispute regarding the usefulness of any 
system of treatment, d'here are Allopathy 
and Ilomo'opathy, Hydropathy and ICIectro- 
pathy. Nature ('ure and Faith Cure ; let there 
be recognised another, Ayuspantha. All are 
sisters of mercy devoted each in her way to 
the alleviation of the miseries of suffering 
humanity. Hitherto the follow'ers of the 
Indian path have bemi receiving training in 
private lols whose limitations have materially 
hampered the study and progress of the 
S< ience of Life. W’e believe schools ol 
Ayurveda have yet a bright future and 
possess potentialities of far-reaching charac- 
ter, if only we do not lling away our sacred 
heirloom. 

I. Courses of Study, The Schools— 
.\yurvidyalaya — may be profitably conducted 
in the modern way, dividing the students into 
classes. The courses of study will occupy 
about live years. These should be defined in 
the form of syllabus instead of set books, 
leaving the stufly of the standard works to 
the advanced students, 'rhis w'ill give ample 
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-.cope to the Professors in their work and 
.'illowr inclusion of topics new to the Ayur- 
veda. This will also ellectively check mere 
])Ook learning by memory. There should, of 
course, be arrangement for practical training. 
Excluding surgery, the knowledge of which is 
at present theoretical, the subjects which 
Ayurveda deals, with may be classilied as 
follows 

( / ). .\natomy and Physiology. 

( ii ). Pathology and Hygiene. 

( iii ). Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 

( tv ). Therapeutics and Medicine. 

Of these, Anatomy and Physiology occupy 
a small part. These should be amplilied, 
but th(j course not to exceed one year’s study. 
To these Physical (ieography including 
(ieneral Geography must be added. Patho- 
logy will occupy the second year, and the 
third and fourth subjects three and even four 
years according to the tlegrce of proliciency 
aimed at. Por materia medica the students 
.should have lectures on plant morphology and 
classilication as well as on the broad facts of 
animal classilication. 

J. Slitifenfs, For ellicient teaching it i.s 
absolutely necessary to select such j^tudents 
as possess a fair knowledge of Sanskrit, an 
amount of intelligence, a habit of observation 
and the faculty of entering into details. It is 
common knowledge to science teachers that 
there are students wdio are by nature unlit for 
science study. Such students should be ri- 
jorously exclude<l, in spite of their deep 
knowledge of Sanskrit. We may be sure a 
large number of matriculates will seek ad- 
mission. They may be taken provided the\ 
olfered additional Sanskrit for the matricula- 
tion examination and strictly obey llu: rules 
ol the math. It is well to remember that it 
i^ lor the right class ol students that thr 
schools should e.\ist, and that the life and 
death of millions of our countrymen will 
depend upon their proliciency. 

.V Teaching Staff'. Considering the 
length of the courses and the fart that new 
admission will take place every year, it is 
ob\ ious that the teaching stall' should consist 
of at least live professors, and a part lime 
^jualiiied Assistant Surgeon. J he live 
professors will of course be appointed in live 
successive years. If the number of new 
admissions be limited to twenty-four, the 
number of students on the rolls of the school 
will come up to a hundred, a fair number for 
3 professional school. The Assistant Surgeon 


will give practical lessons on l*laiit Morpho- 
logy and Clii'isilication and on Human 
Anatomy and Physiology. It is essential 
that this teacher should acquaint himself with 
the terminology of the Ayurveda, using new 
terms only when new facts have to be stated. 
The Professors will, we are sure, be glad to 
take the help of this teacher ; for the goal 
of the school should after all be advancement 
of the scieiK e, and every aid, Indian or 
European, should therefore be always 
welcome. 

School Hours. The school hours 
should be from half-past seven to ten in the 
morning, and from three to live in the 
afternoon. 

5. House Aecoinnunlation. It is desirable 
to build a house for the school. It may not 
be a piicca building, but should consist of 
three blocks : The first block will contain — 
h Lecture room.s, each 12'X iS' 

1 r.ibrary ami sitting room iS'x jq' 

Fhc second block will contain — 
i Museum u'XJo' 

I Storeroom ij'X3o' 

1 Compounding and Dispensing room 
ij'X2o' ' 

1 Practical Work room u'xgo' 

1 Shed I o' X 50' 

The third block will contain — 

2 Hostels for students. 

The demand'- of every branch of science 
are various, and ample room accommodation 
is not a luxury as is generally imagined. 
Science Institutions grow and it is common 
experience how lack of imagination at the 
time of inception soon turns a science college 
into a godown. There should be ample 
verandah and the plan should rather be un- 
finished in order that expansion may be 
possible than finished which will require 
part demolition and unsightly addition. We 
have given aliove the minimum sizes. The first 
block does not require any explanation. 
'I'lie second block is intended for adequate 
practical work by the students which should 
commence from the first year. The modern 
method of teaching followed in colleges enables 
the student, to acquire more knowledge, albeit 
less deep, in a short time than is or was po.s- 
sible in to/s. Tlie shed is intended to be used 
for the preparation of drugs. One or two 
hostels or .a ninth will be wanted for those 
students n ho will come from distant places, 
and the size will depend upon their number, 

(). 'Equipment. Like the Museum and 
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Laboratory, a Dispensary is a sine qua non. 
Practical knowledge of therapeutics can be 
obtained only by treating patients, and a 
Dispensary forms a prominent feature of 
every medical /ol and school. Tlie Professor 
of Medicine will therefore be required to treat 
patients who may come to the school. The 
medicines, unless very expensive, should 
of course be given sfra/is. Fortunately 
most of the medicines are cheap. Resides 
the students will have prepared them for 
practice, and the expense has already been 
incurred. The Dispensary will thus be a 
help-mate to the Allopathic Dispensary of the 
town in which the school may Iiappen to be 
located. 

This duty of the Professor of Medicine 
raises the legitimate question of his salary. 
It is understood that all the Professors will 
be allowed to practise outside the school 
hours. The fact of their being associated in 
a school is sure to draw for them more prac- 
tice than they could otherwise expect. The 
Professor of medicine treating patients gratis 
in the school certainly loses some amount 
of practice. Besides, he will be daily 
engaged in his school duties for at least six 
hours both morning and evening. Probably 
it will be found necessary to make him the 
Principal. All these considerations will 
entitle him to an adequate allowance. 

A garden of medicinal plants is also a 
necessity. It is true that many of the plants 
are common enough and can be easily procur- 
ed. But the fact that they do not grow at 
one place and many are not found in towns 
and suburbs is to be noted. 'I'he students 
should possess ample facility for getting ac- 
quainted with the habits of the plants. This 
can be secured only by a garden well stocked 
with medicinal plants. At the lowest esti- 
mate about two hundred species, many of 
which are large trees, have to be grown and 
taken care of. For this about four acres of 
land should be secured, preferably close to 
the .school if the soil and situation be found 
favourable. Here the students will lind plants 
which are uncommon as well as those which 
may be found almost everywhere on road- 
sides and hedges. The small size of the 
garden may not render possible an arrange- 
ment of the plants according to their medi- 
cinal properties, but an attempt should be 
made in this direction when the garden is 
laid out. We think three permanent ma/is will 
be able to take care of the plants once they 


have lirmly rooted. The Profes.sor of Mate- 
ria Medica will be the Superintendent. 

7. Siiitation. It is not necessary, rather 
it is undesirable, that the school be situated 
in a large town. Expenses in large towns are 
heavy. On the other hand the salary of the 
Professors may be low in view of the expec- 
ted income from private practice in a town, 
(jenerally speaking we do not believe in per- 
manent honorary teachers for public schools. 
Considering all these facts, the schools may be 
established in the suburbs of a large town 
other than (alcutta, probably also Dacca 
in Bengal, where the cost is prohibitive. 

S. Exa mi nation. There will be two 
examinations, one class examination at the 
end of the Second Year with a view to elimi- 
nate the unlit, and the other linal examina- 
tion at the end of the lifth year. This exa- 
mination will be conducted by the teachers 
jointly. The student who shows highest 
proliciency will receive the title Kaviraja, 
others who merely pass, Vaidya, The modern 
craze for high-sounding titles ending in 
Ratna ha^ lowered the dignity of the profes- 
sion by making them cheap. 

<). Cos/. .\n idea of cost is given below. 

Non-recurring charges. 

Ks. 

(1) One acre of land for school ••• 1,200 

House. H pattern, two sets of S 

rooms with y'^wide front veranda 
connected by (he central f lib- 
rary room. Plinth area b,Fou 
sq. ft. ••• ••• ••• iS,3oo 

Shed and oulhouses700sq.lt, ••• 700 

1'\)ur acres of land lor garden ••• 2,400 

Laying out of land for garden 1,000 

(2) Furniture ••• ••• 500 

Appliances for Laboratory j,ooo 

Books ••• ••• 5^’*’ 

Total ••• 27,600 
Recurring charges ( annual ). 

Pay of 5 Professors, ( 4 upadhyayas Ks. 
and I mahopadhyaya), average 


Rs. 100 each per month (),ooo 

1 Assistant Surgeon, Rs. 50 600 

2 Rearers, average Rs. 10 each 240 

3 Malis, average Rs. 9 each ••• 324 

(irant for Dispensary, Library and 

Laboratory ••• 5^^^ 

Grant for garden ••• ••• 

Repair.s ••• ••• ••• 100 


1'OIAL 


... 7,864 
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The recurring charges if capitalized 
at 67o will require one lac and thirty thou 
sand rupees. 'I'lie total cost will therefore 
amount to one lac and sixty thousand rupees. 
About twenty students may be expected to 
come out of the Ayurvidyalaya every year, 
each costing about Rs, 400. A part of the cost 
should properly be placed under the Dispen- 
sary, which if separately founded, would cost 
Rs. 1 ,500 a year. 

There remains another item of expenditure. 
The students are supposed to be trained free ; 
for it is more in the interest of the country 
than of the individuals that they undergo train- 
ing. ('onsidered from this point of view I In? 
old custom of free tuition and board in fols 
was a matter of necessity. In the modern 
conditions of life, however, it is enough if the 
students of the school find their own boarding 
and lodging. I^'or the future development of 
the school, money will be wanted, and the 
custom of paying Ihikshinu, an oiTcring to 
the Institution, may be revived, each student 
paying a certain fraction of his income for tln^ 
.second live years of his practice. 'I'his they 
will, we believe, readily do, and the school 
will be gradually richer, and the country 
prouder of the phisicians . 

II 

Since the above was written four years 
ago, great changes have taken place not only 
in the administration but also in the outlook 
of the country. IJy the lime of writing this 
the (iovernment of Miliar and Orissa having 
considered the desirability of Ayurvedic 
Schools had opened one for Mihar and 
another for Orissa. Meiigal which prides 
herself in forward movements lagged behind 
and depended upon the few Kahirajes gene- 
rously trained by their noble preceptors. The 
number thus obtained has, however, been 
very small, and the training of all cannot be 
pronounced satisfactory. We are apt to 
measure the success of a professional man 
by the amount of his incoim;. fliat is, how- 
ever, not always a safe test of his ability. 
Recently an Ayurvedic C'ollege has been 
opened in Calcutta by some of the distin- 
guished Kabirajes, and much is expected of it. 
We heard of an Ayurvidyalaya started at 
Jessore. We are not aware of its progress. 
On the other hand, a medical college which 
was long dragging its existence has been 
equipped and added to the old one. There 
were two medical schools, and a new addition 


has been made at Durdwan. 'I'liere is a 
scheme, we understand, for opening similar 
schools at other centres as soon as Govern- 
ment finds money. There is also a proposal 
for establishing Dispen.saries at every thana 
and also in populou.s villages and for subsi- 
dizing Doctors. Add to these, there is a 
new Department of Public Health. 

One should have thought that these were 
sulTicient. But recent events shew that every 
District town longs for a medical school as if 
Bengal has suddenly awakened from a long 
slumber and finds to her dismay that there 
are no Doctors ! We shall put a question or 
two to those well-intentioned gentlemen who 
have been (Tying hoarse for more medical 
schools. Do they believe that the people of 
this country used to die untimely deaths with- 
out receiving medical treatment before the 
allopathic medicines were introduced ? Are 
they satisfied that people go without treat- 
ment because no Doctors can be found ? 

It secFiis to us, the situation has been 
viewed at a wrong angle. W'hat is wanted 
is clieap medical aid, and native agency and 
native methods are bound to be cheap. On this 
ground we are clamouring for the Indianisa- 
tion of th(j public services, yet we forget to 
apply the principle to matters nearer home. 
Th.. l^uropeans are so immensely rich that it 
is dillicult for them to gauge the depth of our 
poverty. P>iit we know what it is. We shall 
relate an incident which happened some time 
ago, which will, wc are sure, give much food 
for rellcction. .\ w(?ll-rultured and good- 
natured hmglishmaii, who was a newcomer, 
drew our attention one day to the tattered 
loincloth of a man who was weeding out 
grass on a roadside. 

“Look at that man,” he exclaimed. “He 
ought to be ashamed of his clothing. ” 

“Thank God, he has got even that. The 
man gets six rupees a month and has to 
maintain his family at home. ' 

**Do you think he lives on his pay only ? 
I have heard from reliable sources that these 
men feign poverty. 'I'hey fill stockings 
with silver and hide tiiem under the floor of 
their bed-rooms.” 

The information was of such a novel kind 
that we thought it useless to argue with the 
gentleman. 

A few days after the poor man was down 
with rheumatic fever and could not move out 
of his hut which was close by. There was a 
Municipal Dispensary within a mile and a 
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llospilal about three tiiiles oil. Hut the man 
informed a grocer who used to sell Indian 
drugs and was relieved of his sufferings at 
the cost of a few annas. The gentleman 
came to know the man^s preference, and his 
reason for the choice, and cried, “The man has 
no business to live.” 

“There we agree, Mr... rhe man is unfit 
for this world, and the sooner such persons 
disappear the better for them. But their 
number is legion !” 

Such facts as the above are not unknown 
to the readers who may hav^r noticed that 
sometimes poor people, instead of going to 
the nearest Dispensary where medical advice 
and medicine are given free, crowd in the 
houses of Kabirajes who charge the price of 
medicines. The Minister for IHiblic Health, 
Bihar and Orissa, seems to have correctly 
appreciated thi^ situation when he has 
arranged for giving the X’aidyas of the 
Province just the training necessary and 
enlisting them for a .systt'inatic light with 
epidemics, because their, services are cheap 
and they are already occupying the held. 
He know.s the country and her needs better 
than many of u.s. If these agents, (piacks if 
you like, kill hundreds, thousands are saved 
from the jaws of death. 

It may bo contended thai the object of the 
medical .schools is to turn out a large number 
of qualified Doctors who will take the held 
and being trained will fight better than the 
untrained rabble. But that is not our ppint. 
We do not deny that these trained men are 
sometimes more efficient ; but we assert that 
Sepoys are le.ss expensive than luiropean .sol- 
diers, and what is more important, tlndr arm> 
are much c heaper, though perhaps loss effec- 
tive, than any oblainable in fan ope. If ihrir 
arms fail in some ca.ses, give th.cm better one.s. 
Some complain that some of the Kabirajes 
use quinine and other European drugs. \Ve 
think this introduction is to their credit, and 
certainly it is no sin to apply these medicines 
to cases where they are found to be most 
useful. On the contrary, we would have 
condemned the practice if it did not prove 
itself progrc.ssive and capable of assimilating 
what was good in others. 

Not to speak of the poorer classes, those 
who are generally, though erroneously, 
regarded as the middle class find it more 
convenient to seek the aid of a Kabiraj than 
that of a Doctor, not because they have no 
confidence in the Western method of treat- 


ment but becau.se the Ayurvedic treatment 
costs less. The same consideration finds 
expression in home treatment with Homa^o- 
pathic medicines. Take a case of illness 
^vhich continues for ten days. If a Doctor is 
called every other day, his fees amount to 
eight rupees /»///.\- conveyance charge of at 
least four rupees. 'I his is usually the case 
in villages. Add to these the price of 
medicine which at the rate of eight annas a 
day ainount to another four rupees. How 
many, we ask, can afford to pay sixteen rupees 
for a single case of illness ? One having an 
income of one hundred rupees a month will 
think twice before calling a Doctor. If he 
calls a Doctor and linds money for his 
attendance, it is because there is no help for 
it. 

Some imagine that when there will he 
more medical schools, and when Doctors 
will be as plentiful as black-berries, the cost 
will be less. But is not the supply of Doctors 
more than the demand in towns Is the 
cost less in towns than in villages ? No. 
Th(5 M. B.’s and the L. M. S.’s cannot reduce 
their fee, and the reason is not far to .seek. 
They complain and rightly complain that 
barring the cases of the fortunate few their 
profession docs not pay. Some have 
wondered why the surplus Doctors do not 
go to villages to follow their prol'e.ssion. The 
reason is, village practice is less paying. 
An AI. B. cannot live unles.s his earning is 
two Ihou.sand rupees a year. He can serve 
about ten villages, which means two rupees 
per family for a Doctor, a sum beyond the 
means of the village people. A Sub-assistani 
Surgeon may btj .satisfied with a thousand 
rupees a year. The item for his att«mdanc(' 
is no doubt reduced, but the cost of mediciiu' 
remains the same*. 

We agree with the Doctors and say that 
ron.sidering tlie length of time they undergo 
training, the expenses incurred and the 
risk in the profession, their services are not 
adecjuately appreciated. Hut they will see 
that the fault lies in their choice of the 
profession. 'Fheir country is too poor to pay 
for it. We think this fact will gradually 
dawn upon the minds of the candidates who 
are now rushing to the doors of the medical 
colleges and schools for admission. "Ike 
consideration which impels them even now 
is a negative one. What else will they do . 
It is, however, certain that as the number 
increases, the nobility of the profession will 
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decrease as it has done in another noble 
profession. 

The country is not entirely to blame for 
I he apparent lack of appreciation of the Doc- 
tors. It is essentially necessary for the suc- 
cess of a medical practitioner to lie one of the 
people whom he wishes to serve Our Doc- 
tors like the rest of the English-educated 
class suffer from the fact that they are by 
education strangers to the country. This is a 
large question and we have no space to discuss 
it here. Suffice it to say that the English-edu- 
cated class is a new creation, unlike the Indian, 
and while the Doctors arc quite suited to this 
class, they are not to the general population 
of the country. The reason why (juacks of 
all descriptions are able to flourish in places 
where qualified Doctors are plentiful is a 
simple one, which is that they are of the 
pc'ople while the Doctors are not." The Kabira- 
jes for whose tr.aining we have been pleading 
will not labour under this disadvantage. 
I hey will not enter any English school whose 
very atmosphere is artificial, where the stu- 
dents, teachers and the country are 
supposed to bo ICnglish. They will receive 
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instruction in maths where everything is 
Indian. 

We think we have said enough to show 
that trained Kabirajes will do more good at a 
less cost than Doctors. We are not opposed to 
Doctors ; on the contrary we hold that there 
must be a sufficient number of them. But 
taking the circumstances of the country into 
consideration we think twenty Kabirajes to 
one Doctor will bo the right proportion. Of 
course there are none so foolish as to imagine 
that the cost of a medical school or an Allo- 
pathic Dispensary is not met by the people 
themselves. In these hard times every pice 
whether of the individual or the Government 
has to be turned to good account and waste 
avoided. 

It is a misfortune that our countrymen 
are running after sameness, after one type. 
Our schools and colleges are of one type, 
new Universities arc the duplicates of 
the old. While nature abhors .sameness 
and society languishes for variety, we 
wish to make things quite uniform and to 
run them in a straight one. 

JOGKSCHANDRA RAY. 


THE GREAT FLOOD IN NORTHERN BENGAL 


I T has been said that Bengal is the “gift of 
the Ganges ( and of the Brahmaputra ). But 
along with gifts, not infrequently, come cur- 
ses, and it was the sad lot of the people of 
North Bengal to have a taste of these just a 
few weeks ago. 

The following account of llie Great I'lood has 
been compiled, for the benefit of the readers of 
the Modkkn Rkyikw, out of official and non- 
oflicial communiques received up to date. It may 
not be complete, for the fullest details are 
available only to oflicials, and these may be 
partially or fully withheld from the public 
for political reasons. The rough chart attached 
herewith of the affected region is indispensable 
for a proper understanding of the flood and 
the situation caused thereby. 

A look at the chart will show that 
the river systems of Northern Bengal fall 

'/u ^ two main groups The Ganges ( or 

Fadma ) on the south and south-west 
with its tributary the Mahananda ; the Jumna 
or the Brahmanutrn. nn ihe east, with its 


tributary the Tccsta on the north-east. The 
two streams unite near Goalundo. The heart 
of the country is traversed by another large 
tributary of the Jumna,— the Atrai, into which 
most of the other small streams in this region 
discharge their waters. The following is the 
key to the understanding of the river-system. 

Tangan, ^ 

Maban.inda - p^dma ) ((*‘'»nge5) 

Balral ") 

I.itUe Jumna,-) [Atrai llicPadma 

Tukiganga, ^trai ^ 

Nagar, Atrai J 

The Jamnna 
(Brahmaputra) j 

The slope of the country is from N. N. W. 
to S. S. E. and is variously estimated to be 
from six inches to o ne foot per mile. The course 
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of the Atrai roughly indicates the line of 
the greatest slope. The country consists of 
two well-dclined geological tracts— the old 
alluvia to the west locally known as the 
Harind, which is a collociuial form of Varendra, 
the classical name of the country, <and the 
newer diluvial formations of the Hrahmaputra 
to the east. The banks of the Karatoya may 
be taken to be the watershed dividing the 
basin of the Atrai from that of the Jumna. 
The Atrai flows through the confines 
of the old alluvial formation. The riparian 
tract along the Ganges has a relatively 
high level, the land sloping down north- 
wards from the Ganges. The lower course 
of the Atrai, near about Nator, passes 
through a natural depression, the centre of 
which is occupied by the Chalau bil ( lake ), 
lying between the Pabna and the Rajshahi 
districts. The present area is 10 sq. miles, 
but the original area is said to have been 
about 400 sq. miles. The country about 
the Chalan bil has been reclaimed from the 
bed of the larger lake by ‘'cntury-long pro- 
cesses of silting. From the very nature of 
this tract, it is subject to annual seasonal 
flooding. Almost the whole of the eastern 
Natore subdivision and part of the Fabiia 
district on the Chalan bil .area n main under 
water from 5 to G months in the year to 
a depth of three to lour feet. During the 
rains, the Chalan bil gets connected with 
another bil, the Kaktadaha in the Hogni 
district, south of the Adamdighi station. 

It ought to be remembered at the very 
beginning that these annual inundations, 
instead of being a source of mischief, arc 
of the greatest possible benefit, as they 
fertilise the soil by precipitation of river- 
borne silt, and render artificial irrigation 
unnecessary. People in these regions have so 
adapted their modes of living that the usual 
floods cause no inconvenience to them. Their 
houses arc built on raised plots of ground. 
“Within the bil area, a longstemmed variety 
of amon crops ( winter paddy ) is sown, pre- 
vious to the setting-in of the rains. The growth 
of the paddy p]^<iits ketps pace with the rise 
of the Welter during the rainy season. The 
stun grows to a length of ten or twelve leet 
and upwards, pruvultd the rise of water is 
gradual. A sudden rise of Avater will submerge 
the plants, and if not followed by a speedy fall, 
will kill them.”* This feature must be carefully 
borne in mind, for it gives the key to the proper 
understanding of the misery inflicted by the 
flood oil the Rajshahi district. In the compara- 
tively' higher regions, short-stemmed varieties 
are sown to suit best the local condi- 
tions. In this region as elsewhere in Dengal, 
the population is entirely rural and paddy is 
the main crop ; jute comes next, and before the 


war, wras rapidly gaining in importance. ^ In the 
Naogaon sub-division, ganja ( an intoxicating 
plant ) is also extensively cultivated. 

The prosperity of the country thus depends 
upon meteorological conditions. A normal 
raiui'all means a properous year. A detective 
rainfall spells dearth or famine. An excessive 
rainfall or very heavy showers within a short 
time, means abnormal flooding. In the history 
of the country, a succession of normal pros- 
perous years has often been interrupted 
by a year or two ol dearth and abnormal 
flood, but the recent flood presents certain 
unique features. 

The great flood owes its origin to the heavy 
rainfall all over the Atrai-basin, during the 
week September 22 to September 29. The dis- 
turbance in the Day passed over Calcutt.a 
almost due north, discharging copious rains all 
along its track. It then extended over the 
districts ot Dinajpore, Alaldah, Rajshahi and 
Bogra. 

It did not seem to have extended cither 
further north or to the east (over the Brahma- 
putra valley), but discharged its whole contents 
of moisture over the Airai-basin. At Naogaon, 
the centre of this basin the raiulall was as 
follows : 

Sept. 22 23 21 

I'riday Saturday Sunday 
IGU *12 9 91) inches. 

Sept. 25 20 27 

Alouday Tuesday Wednesday 
3*85 10 00 5-82 inches. 

The average rainfall at Naogaon is about 
70 inches, of which about 11 inches are pre- 
cipitated within the month ot September. I lie 
rainlall was rather unusual, though not un- 
precedented. Similar heavy rains fell simultane- 
ously all over tlie Dinajpore district. 

By the 21th iustaut, all the rivers in 
the Dinajpore district began to swtll and 
overflow their banks. The rain-water accu- 
mulated in south Dinajpore began to move 
southwards along the Atrai-basin, along the 
Tatigaii and the Funarbhaba. We are more 
couceiucd with the floods in the Atrai basin* 
To understand the nature of the havoc done, 
one iiiU^i have a look at the railway Imts 
in the district. The railway systan m tins 
tiact consists of two sections, the lower one, 
Irom Sara to Santahar being a double line, 
in which the old metre gauge line exists side 
by side with the new broad gauge line con- 
structed a few years ago. The upper part, 
from Santahar to Jalpaiguri consists oi tuc 
metre gauge line, though the broad gaage 
embankment is ready. Santahar is an impor- 
tant railway junction, from which anoine 
line has branched off, almost at right ang/e , 
to Bogra, this being also a metre gauge imc. 
Besides these lines, there is the Sara-Serajgtjafi^ 
line, further south, a broad guage line wni ^ 
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the Chalan bil at-ea, thus effectively blocking 
the chief water course oi Northern Bengal. 

To resume our narrative of the flood. The 
rain-water descending from the Balurghat 
Subdivision swept across the Balurghat— llilli 
District Board road, and brushed against the 
railway line. Up Santahar, this volume of 
water bifurcated. The upper part broke through 
the upper section of the line, between Jamal- 
gunge and Akkelpur at several places, 
on the night of the 25tli September. 
The Mail train starting from Darjeeling on 
the 25th instant for Calcutta reached Parbati- 
pur the next morning, but could not proceed 
further, because the line some miles south of 
Parbatipur was reported to be under water, 
and the news of the breach at Akkelpur became 
known to the railway officials. The passen- 
geis had to stay at Parbatipur for four days 
and were then sent to Calcutta by another 
long, devious route. The breach was not 
repaired till the 28th September, and the 
first train along this track reached Calcutta 
on Monday, the 1st October. On moving further 
snuth, the flood-water came at right angles 
against the Bogra-Santahar line and breached 
it at several places, east and west of Adaiii- 
dighi. The Hood-water spread as far as 
Kalialoo. Thence it made its way to the 
south through the Kaktadaba bil, to the 
Chalan bil tract in Kajshahi and I’abna to 
be again held up by the Sara-Scrajgiinge line. 
In that line there was a breach between 
Bh^gura and Goakbara, though not a very 
serious one. 

The western half of the llood-w'atcr, from Di- 
najporc, spread over the Atrai-basin, comprising 
the whole of the Naogaon Subdivision. But 
it could not breach the railway line which 
acted like a double dam across this volume 
of moving water. The only way of escape 
was through the channel of the Atrai 
and some other small rivers which under 
such exceptional circumstances could dis- 
eharge only a small fraction of the water 
accumulated behind it. This line is again 
very insufficiently provided with culverts, 
and oftentimes the culverts of the metre 
guage line have no corresponding culverts on 
the parallel broad guage section. Mr. J. ('. 
Koy of the Social Service League observes in 
a letter to the x\mrita Bazar published on the 
♦‘th November : 

“At the time of the reconstruction of the 
”jw broad guage line, many openings on 
the original line were either closed or much 
shortened in width. As a result, water could 
not pass easily, the flood got blocked by the 
railway line.” 

The same view was taken by almost all the 
correspondents on the scene, particularly by the 
correspondent to the Statesman wlio remarked 
that “the floods had taken the same course as 
Ju 1U18, and that this was due to the construc- 


tion of the Sarah-Scrajgunge railway.” The 
railway was not breached, and the railway 
authorities including the agent, Col. Cameron, 
who happened to pass by the spot a few days 
later, congratulated themselves on the 
strength of the line built by them. But this 
joy in the railway camp was mingled with 
the wails of distressed villagers living in the 
affected area. 

The floodwater being held back effectively 
began to rise in level and extend further 
over the district. People looked with dismay 
on the boiling sheet of water beneath them 
which seemed likely to swallow every- 
thing lying above it. They soon saw 
their paddy fields, their home-steads, 
being submerged under water. They were 
driven to take shelter on high grounds, on 
trees, on boats, on hastily-improvised rafts, 
oil roofs of houses, wliieli began to collapse 
under them and on railway embankments. 
The water-level continued to rise till it 
exceeded the average annual flood-level by 
eight to nine feet. The difference of level on 
the west and on the east side of the Rail- 
way line amounted to from four to five 
clear indication that the railway line 
was blocking the free passage of water. 

A worker of the Bengal Relief Committee who 
visited the .area on the 2nd October, describes 
that the country looked like an open sea, 
dotted here and there with tops of trees 
and patches of high land, on which all 
classes of people where huddled together, 
waiting for the water to sub.«ide. But thanks 
to the railway embankments, the water 
took a pretty long time in subsiding. 

This view has been independently taken by 
Mr. Satisli Chandra Pramanik, m. sc., Demons- 
trator in Physics at the jagannath Intermediate 
College, who comes from a village in the centre 
of the affected area, and who, being on a visit 
to his village home to enjoy the Puja holid.ays, 
had to pass through the orde.al along with his 
fellow-villagers. Mr. Pram.anik writes in his 
personal narrative 

“The rise during the period of heavy nains 
amounted to nearly nine feet, and it was higher 
than the flood level of IDIS by -I feet. Water 
began to subside from Friday, the dOtli Sep- 
tember, but the process was very slow .amount- 
ing to only three inches in twentyfour hours. 
After the BOth, there were occasional showers 
of rain, though not on a very large scale. In a 
fortnight ( L'ith October ), only time feet of 
water had been drained off. As the A man crop 
had been lying under water tor over a fort- 
night, it became a total loss. 

“It is the opinion of the elderly people of the 
locality, who have experiences of such heavy 
rains, but not of such heavy 'loods l.Tstiug for 
iiearly a month, that the flo’od would not have 
proved so disastrous to the crops and also to 
the homesteads to a certain extent, if there had 
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been no railway embankments to retard tbe 
downward progress of rainwater, or if the 
bridges were numerous and sufficiently large. 
Even if the bridges previously existing with the 
metre gauge line had been left as they were 
and not reduced to Vj to of their previous 
sizes during the construction of the broad gauge 
line, both the sufferings of the people and the 
loss of their food would have been enormously 
reduced. At the early stages of the Hood the 
difference of water-level on the two sides of the 
line varied from to -t* feet according to locality 
between Madhanagar and Kaghurampur Rail- 
way stations.” 

This is corroborated by a tclegratn to the 
‘^Bengalee” dated Santahar the Gth October, 
which says, “In the Akkelpur area ( near 
the breach in the north ) Hood is subsiding, 
but in Naogaon there is no change.” This 
was eleven days after the flood reached its 
highest level. We have learnt from subsequent 
investigation that for fifteen days there was 
little change in the Hood-level. Even after 
that, it went down very slowly. By this 
time the paddy-lields which had been lying 
under 8 feet of water for more than a fortnight 
were lost bejond all hopes of recovery. The 
ganja crop in Naogaon shared a similar fate. 
In fact, nothing was recovered from the 
watery desert. 

Flood in Boc.ka. 

The rainfall in western Bogra was quite as 
heavy as elsewhere, but in the part over which 
the flood passed this year, yearly inundation 
is almost unknown, e.xcept perhaps occasional 
and rare cases of overflowing of the small 
river Tulsigauga, People of this country are 
therefore, less well-provided against Hoods. 
Their houses arc built on the same level as the 
fields, and boats and rafts are practically 
unknown. 

When therefore flood-water from the Dinaj- 
pore district, which extended as far as 
Parbatipore, being pressed back by the railw.ay 
line, took a southerly course, and ultimately 
breached the railway line between Jamalgunge 
and Akkelpore, people were faced with a 
calamity which they had not experienced before, 
and for which they were totally unprepared. 
The flood passed over only western Bogra 
but the destruction of houses and property in 
the wake of the flood was sudden, and 
quite as severe as in Kajshahi. Owing to the 
breach, however, east and west of Adamdighi, 

( Nature having taken the matter into her own 
hand, as Dr. J. M. Dasgupta puts it ), the flood- 
water passed off rather quickly, and much of 
the Aman crop is said to have survived the 
deluge. The loss of crops in the affected area is 
estimated to be at 20 to 25 per cent, much less 
than in Kajshahi. 

If The Bogka-Santaii,\k Link Werk Douhlk. 

1 shudder to think what would have been the 
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plight of the people of western Bogra if the Bog- 
ra-Santahar line were double, and two or three 
feet higher and could hold back the Hood-water 
as effectively as the Sara-Santahar section. 
In that case, the water would have risen to a 
point at which everything would have been 
engulfed, and people being totally unprovided 
against Hoods would have been drowned 
like rats. The Hood would have stayed so long 
that the crops would have been irretrievably 
lost. 

What has happened once, may happen over 
again. The people of Bogra ought to be careful 
that the folly of the Sara-Santahar line is not 
allowed to be repeated in the case of the 
Santahar-Bogra line. I'uture lines must be 
provided with sufficient culverts. It is a matter 
of life and death to them. 

Flood in Eastern Kaisiiaiii and Fauna. 

We have remarked that the Hood in 
Eastern Kaishahi, in the Fanchupore Singni 
area, was due, besides the local rainfall, to 
the Hood water coming from Bogra through 
the Raktadaha— Chalau bil line. 

If the Sara-Santahar line were absent, 
Hood water west of this line would have 
spread into this area, and would have ulti- 
mately passed through Fabiia to the Jumna 
thus relieving the pressure west of this line. 

Mr. J. C. Roy of the Social Service League 
who visited the" Fanchupore area on October 
(», writes that water in this area began to 
rise from the 2f)th to the 27th, it was from 
r» to 7 inches higher than the usual level ami 
remained stationary for seven days. Subsidence 
began from the 4-th October. 

In this region and in Fabna again, the 
extreme slowness of subsidence is due to the 
obstruction offered by the broad gauge line froin 
Sara to Serajgungc. Moulavie Emdaduddiu 
Ahmed, Chairman of the Rajshahi District 
Board states that the difference in level on 
the two sides of this line on the 20th Septcinl)er 
amounted to 2 ft. This clearly disposes ot 
the plea put forward in some quarters that 
the level of the Jumna was higher than the 
Hood level, and was pressing back the 
Hood water. 

A Lkai* Out Oi- Tiik Faces Oe 
Ancient History. 

I remarked in the beginning that in the 
past years there have been very serious tlooiU 
in the same region but the present one re- 
veals certain uniijjuc features. This unieptc 
feature is the holding up of Hood water by 
the railway embankments for an unusual length 
of time leading ultimately to the total de- 
struction of crops. Below is quoted a ease 
of very serious Hooding accompanied by de- 
struction of houses, but not with loss ot 
crops. 

“Again, in 1871, rainfall caused excessive 
inundations in Raishahi as in other district? 






Breach In the railway line between AdamdIghI and Nasaratpore ( Bogra- 
Santahar line ). The breach is about 3 quarters of a mile wide. The whole line 
was washed out, and boats used to ply freely over the line. The water has not yet 
subsided ( 13th Oct. ) 

People say that but for this breach, they would have been drowned rats. 



Breach on the western side of Adamdighi about a mile in width. Note the 
fragments of railway line scattered here and there. 


Photographs by Mr. Gharuchandra Quha. 






riie debris of the residence of a Brahmin Zemindar of Nasaratpur. This 
i^enlleman had 22 houses, mostly big corrugated iron sheds. Note the huge roof of 
one of the sheds levelled to the ground. During the flood, the whole family had to 
take shelter on the roof, where tney had to remain without food for 48 hours. 



Scene of destruction. Note the villagers tryiitg to excavate their utensils 
and other property out of the debris. 


Photographs by Mr. Charuchandra Quha. 






Another scene at the residence ol a zaminoar. Note the lempoiatiiy improvised 
bedding to the right, and the kitchen to the left. 



A scene of destruction. Note that the ground is strewn with trie ucbiis 
of thatched roofs giving the plot the appearance of a grassy field. The white 
triangular figures on the roof are ladles of respectable families with their backs to 
the photographer. 


Photographs by Mr. Charuohandra Guha. 





li)tiaDitdiiL:> ui uit; Village oi Uuaii ( Bugra ) camping temporarily on the high 
banks of a village tank. 



:3cene oi destruciion at Chaiiangaun ( Bogta ). 


Photographi by Mr. Oharuohandra Quha. 





Inhabitants of I'alora camping, round i heir destroyed housi/s. 1 hey ait mostly 
Mahomedan peasants. Note their famished appearance, and haggard looks. 



Volunteers of the Bengal Relief Committee distributing food and clothing to 
the distressed villagers at the Santahar Central Station. 


Piiotof(raph8 by Mr. Charuchandra Quiia. 
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that are washed by the Ganges. The waters 
were out on this occasi 9 n from the end of 
August to the second week of October, aud 
the whole country was flooded. It is believed 
that these were the highest floods on record in 
this district ; but the danwffc done to the crofts 
was comparatively small. The cattle suflered 
much from the loss of fodder, and ihe people 
were greatly inconvenienced by hein^ driven 
lit seek shelter on hiffh places. When the water 
subsided, cholera broke out in an epidemic 
form. The boro aman rice crop, however, 
grew on in most places uninjured, and man- 
aged to keep its head above waters, even when 
they rose quickly, and eventually a very 
fair rice harvest was reaped.” (District (jaisetteer 
of Rajshahi.) 

The reader will see *that the havocs done 
by the present flood and the flood of 1S71 
are identical in all respects except as regards 
the destruction of crops. In 1S71, the flood 
was not held up by railway embankments. 
The water rose slowly and subsided rapidly 
enabling the Aman crop to survive the delnge. 
Ilut this year, the railway embankments 
held up the water so long, that the crops 
became a total loss. I think that if the 
railway embankment were provided with 
waterways, or if during the early stages 
of the flood, the line were breached or cut 
open to let the water pass freely, flic rice 
crop of the Rajshahi district, and the Ganja 
crop of Naogaon could have been largely’, 
if not wholly, recovered. Such a precedent of 
cutting the line in time for public good L not 
unknown, even in India. 

In 189^, there was a serious flood in the 
very region. We quote the following account 
from the District Gazetteer of Dinajpore 

“ The rccilly serious flood in the Dinajpur district 
of which any account has been preserved was that 
of the yth July, 1892. This appears to have been 
.in inundation from the Atrai...At one time, it seemed 
likely that the whole of the centre portion of the 
town of Dinajpur might he destroyed, bnf the timely 
cutfittff of the Darjeeling Road let Ih-i miter ojj 
and relieved the press arc... liny way the railway 
line was br&iched on both sides of the town. .An 
enquiry into the cause of this dis.astrous flood led 
to the conclusion that the Knilw-iy line which 
Insects the district from east to west was in a 
large measure responsible for the damage done, by 
holding up the flood water coming from the north. 
To obviate thist the waterway was greatly increased 
wilh^ it would seem, satisfactory results, as na 
flood worthy of the name has occurred since,*' 

The reader will see that this statement is quite 
categorical. If the Railway engineers who 
constructed the 8ara-Santahar and Sara- 
bcrajgunge Railway were conversant with this 
episode, and cared to take their lesson from 
Jt. the people of Rajshahi and Pabna would 
baye^ been spared much of the misery to 


Tin-: Official Vkksiun of rm-: Klooii. 

It is interesting to compare the above 
account of the flood with the ofticial version 
published on the 12th October. 1 have added 
certain passages ( included within round 
br.ackets ) to the main body of the eofiimaniquc, 
for reasons to be stated presently. 

“The floods were the result of excessive 
rainfall in Xortherii Bengal culminating on the 
2f)th September At Naogaon. a week’s rainfall 
registered inches. The flood water origi- 

nally collectci in the Balurghat subdivision of 
the district of Dinajpur spread over the whole 
of the Natore and Sadar subdivision of the 
Kajsbalit district, breached the railway' line 
(between Jamalgunj and Akkclpore, and between 
Santahar and Bogra) in several places aud 
traversed the western part of the district of 
Bogra in which the railway station of Santahar 
lies, thence passed into the Cbalan Bil (area) in 
that district.” 

In this communique, no mention is made of 
the course of the western .section of the flood- 
water which poured into Xaogaou and Natore, 
and was held up by the double line running from 
Sara to Santahar, causing a devastating accu- 
mulation of water for upwards of a fortnight. 
No mention is made of the fact that due to this 
obstruction, the pent-up water on the western 
side of the line rose to a height of four to five feet 
above the level of the water on the eastern side. 
The c(miiuunu[ue carefully omitted to mention 
how long the flood stayed in Rajshahi, east and 
west of tile line, even after the ])ractic.al cessation 
of the rains during the week following the deluge. 

The olUcial Communique betrays an ill- 
conccaled attempt to jint the railways into the 
background by avoiding, as much as possible, 
all references to them, and throwing all the 
hi une on the freaks of n.'iture. But 

“Tho cat was lot out of tho bag” 

by .subordinate oflicers and experienced 
oilicials on the S[)oL whom, probably, the 
Aliiiisteis on the liill-top had no time to 
consult or to coach before writing their 
despatch. Probably the sight of the disasters 
so moved the hearts of tiicsc gentlemen, that 
they could not but empty their minds to the 
people, who sought interviews with them. 

These interviews, collected on behalf of the 
Bengal Relief Committee, by the enterprising and 
public-spirited Kaviiaj Auath Nath Ka}’, have 
been published in most of the leading daily 
papers. They have now become matters of 
common knowledge, but they should be pre- 
served in the* form ot more ciidiiriiig literature 
than in the ephemeral publication of a daily 
paper. To quote in exteuso from Dr. Bentley, 
the Director of Public Health : 

Dr. Bentley said: — You scr that all dr.iins con- 
verge into rivers, ‘riu; rivers uUimitely discharge 
ihcnisclves into the Padina and the Jumna. The slope 
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the engineers who are responsible for the construction 
of District iioard Hoads and Railway lines in this 
region did not trouble their heads about the natural 
drainage of the country. The roads and railway lines 
arc insufficiently provided with culverts, and water- 
ways. The water itself is not an evil but it must be 
quickly drained off. 'I'he fact that floods have become 
almost annual visitants clearly show a disorganisation 
of the catchment areas of the river system of Bengal, 
due to the faulty construction of railways. The problem 
before us is to see that the natural system of drainage 
is restored, and, after every rainfall, water drains ofl 
us quickly as possible. The river system ought tu be 
surveyed with a view to discovering how the basin of 
each river has been obstructed by railway embank- 
ments. Wherever necessary, a. sufficient number of 
culverts of a new type mu^^t be inserted. I have discus- 
sed this problem with a very clever engineer friend of 
mine who has actually carried out experiments in 
this connection. In his view small culverts, 20 to J4 
inches in diameter, should be inserted in every embank- 
ment at freouent intervals. 'I'he ground level of these 
culverts should not be the same as that of the surface, 
but should be at least a foot higher. In this way some 
water will be left for irrigation purpose, at the same 
time the accumulation of water would never be danger- 
ous for the embankments. Moreover the water 
would not be discharged directly into the river'* 
and streams but would pass on to the itclds, where 
it is needed for the crops. With sucli a system 
as I suggest Bengal can keep her roads and railways, 
and largely eliminate malaria, improve her water 
supply and at the same time prevent risks of dan- 
gerous floods. This disorganisation of the country 
by the roads and railway embankments is the cause 
of the trouble. 

Question. — I understand this general statement. 
Will you kindly e.xplain the cause of the present crisis ? 

Dr. Bentley — The railway embankments chieily 
aud the Dt. Board roads as well interfere with the 
free flow of water to the streams. The railw.iy line 
here runs from north to south, while the slope of the 
country is from west to east. Thus the railway embank- 
ments and the Dt. Board roads to a certain oxtent 
are responsible for the flood. I wrote to the Govern- 
ment immediately after my first visit to the flooded 
area. This is ray second visit, and the views 1 have 
c.xprcssed are on their w;iy to Darjeeling to the mem- 
bers of the Government. 

The reader must carefully note the sentence 
“ Water in itself is not an evil, if it is quickly 
drained oil'/’ which puts the whole plea in a 
nutshell. 

It is not worth while to cjuote the opinion 
of the Minister, who ascribed the whole blame 
to the freaks of nature. Probably the old 
gentleman was remembering the Bengali proverb 
c^— whom it pleases God to kill, it is 
useless for man to try to save,” and trying to 
forget the miseries of the victims of the railway 
policy as philosophically as possible. 

Khan Bahadur Bmdaduddin Ahmed, Chair- 
man, ^ Rajshahi District Board, says in his 
interview 

My cocisidered view is that the railway lines 
are. the chief causes of the flood. The line from 


Santahar to Natore was metre gauge before, 
and the total water-way was two thousand running 
feet, leaving out large bridges. This line has been 
converted into broad guage, and while the larger 
bridges remain, the same water-way has been reduced 
from 2,000 running feet, to 1,200 feet, i. e., practically 
by 800 running feet. The construction of the Sara- 
Serajgunge line is the main cause of the flood. 'I'he 
waterways of this line arc very insuflicient When 
this line was being constructed, we prayed and peti- 
tioned for a lirger number of w.iterways in the line, 
but failed to influence the railway authorities. That 
the Santahar- Natore and Sara-Serajgunge lines are 
responsible for the floods will be borne out by the 
following measurements of the watcrlevel on the two 
sides of the lines. The dilTerencc of watcrlevel as 
between the two sides of the Santahar- Natore line was 
.3 ft., on the 27th and 2 ft., on the 30th Sept. : the 
difference on the Sara-Serajgunge line was 3 to 3.^ ft. 
so late ns on the 5th instant. I told this to Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjca and to Dr. Bentley: the latter while 
admitting this s.iid that there ought to be more water - 
w.iys on the Dt. Board roads as well. 

The same view was substautially corroborate 
ed by the overseer of the District Iloard roads, 
Mr. Sailendra Mohan Ghose, and other officials. 

Iv.XTli.NT OF D.VM. VGIS Do.VIi. 

It is best to (piote from the official comuiu- 
nique which is held to be an underestimate by 
all non-official visitors to the scene. 

The principal areas affected arc nearly 100 
square miles in the district of Bogra. PJOO 
square miles in the district of Rajshahi in varying 
degrees and a small area in Pabna. There has 
been a considerable loss of crop and destruction 
of houses. In the district of Kajshahi, it is esti- 
mated that the loss of the winter rice crop in 
the affected area is on the average 70 to 7r» per 
cent. The loss of the ganja crop is estimated 
at 1)0 per cent. In Bogra, however, the loss of 
the winter rice crop is not estimated at more 
than 20 to 2i> per cent of the whole. The huts 
demolished or damaged in the area affected in 
the district of Rn jshahi are estimated at 50 or 
00 per cent. Many, however, with tin 
or thatched roofs can be repaired again. In 
Bogra, the loss of homesteads is not estimated 
at more than 5 per cent or 10 per cent in the 
worst cases. The loss of the cattle is also 
substantial. 

As to the non-official estimates we jiuote the 
following from the “Statesman” of the I5lh 
October. 

'* The Governmental e'^timateas to the loss ol an<I 
damage to property is held to be, in almost cvciy 
respect, a considerable underestimate. In the Bogr.i 
district the loss has been estimated by the Assistant 
Director of Public Health at over one crorc of rupee.'*. 
In the village of Talson alone, seven small liuls out 
of fully 200 dwellings have been left standing. 

After a visit to the Naogaon subdivision I 
on good authority to say that the damage to property 
and destruction of cattles much more seriou-s than I-'* 
indicated bv official estimates. The Naognon suu- 
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division has a population of something over five lacs 
;ind fully sixty thousand dwellings have been destroyed 
within its boundaries by the flood. 

Practically all the (lanja crop is hopelessly 
damaged, while only an infinitely small part of tht* 
growing rice crop will be available this season.’* 

The area affected in Rajshahi is three times 
the area in Bogra, and the loss to houses, 
property, and crop is admitted to be more 
severe. Wc can therefore put the loss at 
Rajshahi and Pabna combined at 5 crorcs of 
rupees. Altogether, the floods have caused a 
total loss of six crorcs of rupees, and of this 
huge loss a ; substantial percentage must be 
laid at the door of the railways. 

This is not probably all the loss the unfor- 
tunate people have suflered. After the flood of 
1918, the complaint was received from every 
quarter that the fields had become coated 
with a fresh layer of mud which luid consider- 
ably reduced the fertility of the soil. During 
the Damodar floods, fields on both sides of the 
Domodar were coated with a layer of reddish 
mud,— the ferrogenous soil of Chotanagpur 
washed away by the streams feeding the Damodar, 
which considerably reduced the crop-bearing 
capacity of these fields, and this fertility was not 
recovered till a year or two afterwards. When 
the flood comes in the ordinary way, and has a 
natural flow, the soil beneath is coated with a 
thin layer of alluvial silt ( known as the pali )* 
which greatly increases the fertility. But during 
the heavy rains, such as that which preceded this 
great flood, generally the soil is washed to a* 
great depth, the water becomes extremely turbid 
due to the presence of particles of earth from the 
subsoil held in suspension, which is heavily 
precipitated when the flow is completely checked 
as on the present occasion. All correspondents 
report that the places from which the flood- 
water has receded have been coated with an 
unusually thick layer of mud. I apprehend very 
much that the crop-bearing capacity of the soil 
has been greatly reduced by this thick deposit 
of mud. 1 do not however wish to commit 
myself to any definite view as there is not sufli- 
cient data at my disposal. I hope my fears will 
prove to be baseless, for otherwise the peasant, 
in addition to the loss of the Ainan crop this 
year, will also have a poor Rabi crop. It is de- 
sirable that this point be carefully investigated 
by the agricultural oflicers^of the Government. 

The Flood nnd After. Act of God 
or Hand of Man. 

The Flood has come and gone. It has 
done what harm it could do to the unfor- 
tunate people who happened to be on its path. 
The question has been raised, “Is it to be con- 
sidered wholly as an Act of God, or has the 
Hand of Man any shf^re in rendering it more 
destructive than it would otherwise have been** ? 


I approached the problem with an impartial 
mind and I And the conclusion irresistible 
that “the Hand of Man” must have a fairly 
large share of the blame. To put the matter 
in a nutshell, my considered opinion is that 
if the railways were provided with sufficient 
waterways, the loss of crops would have 
been slight, and the destruction of houses 
and property would have been greatly reduced. 

I do not for a moment suggest that the 
railway engineers have purposely done the mis- 
chief. But it is clear that they failed to do good, 
or did not care to study the interest of the 
people living in the regions through the 
heart of which the line was constructed. It 
is difficult for an engineer trained in Eng- 
land to realise the immense importance of 
unobstructed flow of water to the peasant here. 
The peasant of Bengal has no railway shares 
or debentures to live upon. The few acres 
of land which he possesses and tills, supplies 
food and clothing for himself and his family, 
and enables him to pay the rent to the 
iCemindar. There is no industrial concern in 
the country area where he can earn his bread 
as a labourer. He lives and dies with his 
paddy fields. , 

It is rumoured that when it was decided 
to double the Snrn-S/tntnhnr line with the 
reduction of waterways commented upon many 
correspondents, the then Commissioner of the 
Raishahi division had a tough fight with the 
Chief Railway Engineer. The Commissioner put 
for?\ ird the view that the reduction of water- 
ways might lead to a disaster like the present 
one. But his arguments failed to convince the 
railway authorities and ultimately the peasant 
was sacrificed to railway interests. It is also 
said that the man in charge of the construction 
tampered with the plans, and further reduced the 
total waterways provided therein. Ultimately the 
man was removed, but the mischief he did was 
not undone. 1 cannot vouch for the truth of 
this story, but anybody who will bring the 
true story of the construction of the railway 
to light, will earn the thanks of the country. 

1 have tried to show in the press how 
the railway embankments have been instru- 
mental for tbe almost total dcstructioa of these 
paddy fields, and I shall consider my labour 
sufficiently rewarded if the people of Bengal 
rise to a sense of the danger threatening the 
peasantry of North Bengal, and see that they 
are spared a similar fate in future. I would 
remind the railway authorities of the following 
lines of Burns— 

0 wad some power the giflie gie us, 

To see oursels as other see us, 

It would frae monie a blunder free us 

and foolish notion. 

Mhohnad Sah.\. 
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THE NEW CIIlTrAGONG COPPERPLATE OF KANTIDEVA 
Bv D. C. Biiattaciiarya, m.a. axdJ, S. Sikdar, m.a. 

T HIS inscription lias recently been discovered and its adjacent buildings which are now lying 
by Prof. J. N. Sikdar, M.A., in an old.teinplc in a dilapidated condition, occupy a large 
of Chittagong, coninionly known as area in the northern (juartcr of the town 

akhara dedicated to K-ldhamadhava. The temple and are at present owned by a mohunt named 

Rsmadas. From the statement 
' V of the mohunt it appears that 
the temple had been constructed 
some three centuries back during 
the Mahomedan times and the 
plate had been associated with 
it since its beginning. How it 
came to be ileposited in the 
temple which has evidently no 
connection with it, cannot be 
accounted for. 

The inscription contains 17 
lines of writiiig—l(> full lines and 
the last line only 4 inches long, 
incised on one side of a thick 
coppcr-plate measuring 
IV/' • The writing space covers 
an area of It is in a 

state of excellent preservation 
and may be read with certainty 
throughout. A deeply cut notch 
is seen just above the last line 
towards the right frqm the 
middle. It had existed in the 
original plate before it was 
inscribed, as the lines 1 1— l(i are 
found to cross over it. Towards 
the middle of the side whence 
the writing begins the plate is 
projected inches upwards 

in the shape of a heart to form 
the royal seal which is supported 
by two serpents with tlicir 
raised hoods. The seal contains 
in relief the legend Sri Kanti- 
(Icvah and in the tipper part 
the design of a tri-folio arch of 
the medieval Hindu temple with 
the representation of a lion in 
a sitting posture. 

The language of the record is 
Sanskrit and with the exception 
of lines 1, 14—17, which are 
in prose, the whole is in verse 
expressed in different metres. 
The inscription is in the usual 
form of a land grant ; the 
' metrical portion containing the 
description of the royal dynasty 
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the camp of victory whence it was issued. 
Unfortunately the inscription abruptly comes 
to an end just before the formal part of the 
^rant, with the usual address unto future 
kin|i;s. The inscription Ihus seems to coiirirm 
the view, entertained after the discovery of 
the Kedarpur Plate of Srichandra that the 
common ( metrical ) portion of copjier-platc 
grants made by the same king used to be 
inscribed previously in large numbers in the 
manner of printed forms, the formal grant 
being actually inscribed subsequently on* 
respective occasions. 

The characters are very clearly and carefully 
incised ; there is not a single stroke which may 
look doubtful or irregular. They make the inscrip- 
tion one of the best specimens of the type of the 
North Indiian Script prevalent in Bengal (and 
Magadha) in the Sth and Dth centuries A. I). 
The characters mainly resemble those in the 
Ohosrawa Inscription of the reign ofDevapala 
and seem to be earlier than those of the Garura 
SLambha inscription and even of the G.aya 
Inscription of the seventh year cf Narayanap Ja, 
(vide Plate p. IDS of R. 1). Bancrjcc’s 

vol. 1— cf. especially the letters V and *1.) 
The inscription preserves the distinctly ancient 
form of the letter HT ( line ) which has long 

disappeared and is met with only in the Ohos- 
rawa Inscription perhaps for the last time. The 
letters H and ^ are similarly in ancient forms 

which place the present inscription earlier than 
the Ghosrawa inscription. The letter ( ^9*51 ) 

is exactly like that in the Baijnath Prashasti 
of so t A. D. ( Buhler’s Chart ) and the letter 
resembles that of the inscription of Rastrakuta 
Uiovinda III ( circ. SOT A. 1). j. The date of 
our inscription may, therefore, be tentatively 
fixed, on palaeographical considerations, be- 
tween 7r>0— 850 A. D. 

The record purports to be issued from the 
“Camp of Victory’* situated at Vnrdhnmana- 
P^trn ( line 1 ) in the name of Mahirajadhirija 
KantulcyHf who was a Buddhist by religion. 
It opens with an invocation to jinendra 
I Buddha ), who had a devotee named Bhadra- 
dntta. The latter had a son named Dhanndaitii 
versed in the Pauranic literature, who had for 
his wife a princess named yinduriui, a devotee 
of Siva. Their son was the donor Ksntideva 
who is eulogised especially for his charities in 
two verses. The record ends with an address 
unto the future kings of llarikclamandalay thus 
implying that Kfintideva's Kingdom comprised 
a Mandala (a small kingdom j named Plarikclt* 
It IS evidently identical with the wellknown 
Ilarikels which was a synonym of Vanga 

^ ^ ) and was the 

easternmost boundary of East India ( It-Sing ). 

IS found mentioned in the Ramapala Plate of 


Srichandra. It appears that Kantideva, inspite 
of his big titles, was only a local chieftain of a 
comparatively small territory ( iTsyn ) which 
siihser|ucntly ( during the supremacy of the 
Clintiilni Kings ) developed and lent its name 
to the whole of East Bcng.ii. 

Thr T>'At. 

3 I 

'i \ ^ II (?) 

y. I 

^ q: (^) 

q- 

€ I (q)-fimira; (i) 

0 1 qqfriWri?HRqi qi^ff II (s) 

?T€T W) S'!* 

c I (l) 

qi q>iq fyiqftqT ii («) 

iRIT viq- 

' ' \ 

X 0 I I 

rfl*q: qqcrqrqTTRwqfirfiaiRT- 

X X I 

qt qmqPTO^i: II (yj 

I iffrqRffiqfiqTnii- 

qRiqqiWq H U) 

U 1 5R«n7i; qK^qft qfr- 

< 0 I qfqq qtqqfq fqfqfRRt q: I 

( Translation. ) 

Hail ! Prom the glorious camp of victory 
situated in the city of Yard ham ana. 

( Verse 1 ) Victory be to the Lord of the 
linas, the vanquisher of the large force of the 
irresistible Maras^ who having dispelled the 
dense accumulated darkness of ignorance by 
the rays of the jewels of Dharma, brought 
all the three regions unto the land of light. 

( Verse 2 ) Victory be to him who is named 
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Blind r/idntl/i, devoted to dharnia alone, whose 
gtrength has been increased by devotion to 
Him ( Jinendra ) and who has by the prowess 
of his two arms, conquered the pride of his 
enemies. 

( Verse 3 ) His son named Dhnnndntta 
versed in witty sayings, the Bhrirntn, the 
Puranna and the Pdmiiynnn, who was born 
with a glory manifest. 

( Verse t ) He had a fair-coniplcxioned wife 
named Vindurnti, who was, the daughter of a 
great king who was praised by the learned and 
the wise, and was devoted to Siva. 

( Yersc*G ) Her son of great prowess ac- 
quired by victories in battles earned by the 
strength of his glittering weapons in his strong 
arms which had been wet with water for 
making gifts which marked his great wealth, 
who was great, of good disposition, of sweet 
speech, causing fear unto his ciieraics, far-famed- 


and po.ssessed of a glory as white as moon- 
shine, necklace, snow and ktwd^ flowers.. 

( Verse G ) Whose lordship ( like Vishnu 
in his Narashinha incarnation, the slayer of 
demons and Hiranyakashipu ) was Dntiaban 
( i. e. with water in his hands for making 
gifts ) but who in clTocting Ifirnnynkashipti- 
kslinyn ( i. c. the spending of gold, food and 
clothing ) for the satisfaction of the world, 
did not adopt devices. 

Even he who was decorated with many 
jewels of virtues inviting and agreeable to the 
hearts of all the people ; the great worshipper 
of Su;»atn ( lUiddha ), attached to the feet 
of his parents Paramcsuvzra, Mabanijtidliinijn 
Sreeman Kdntidcva^ the prosperous— makes 
known unto the future Rings of the kingdom 
of Harikcln thi** their own welfare: “He it 
known unto you.” 


A FAMOUS RUNNER, N. VARADARAjULU NAIUU 


N VARADARAJULU NAIDU who, 
^ within the space of two years, has 
won no less than fifteen silver and 
two gold medals, and eight cups in all, is 
barely twenty-two years of age and is a 
student in the Mechanical Enginering class 



Mr. N. Varadarajulu Naidu. 

in Bangalore. A strict vegetarian, he 
takes breathing exercise regularly. It is 
now only seven years since began his exer- 
cises according to the Indian system. 
Besides 'running’ in which he has won 


prizes, he is also skilled in swimming, 
jumping, weight-lifting and throwing. 

He first came into prominence in con- 
nection with the Y. M. C. A. sports held 
in Bangalore and Mysore during 1919-20 
when he won ten medals, four cups and 
six money prizes in the ‘running’ race. In 
1920, he competed for the ‘running’ race 
in the Park Fair Sports held in Madras 
and won a cup and a money-prize. In the 
All-India Athletic Tournament held in 
Bangalore on the 2(lth, 27th and 29tli 
December 1921, he won the following prizes 
in the following races within the time 
specified against each item 

(1) One-mile race, in four-minutes twenty 
seconds, first prize— Yuvarajas Cup. 

(2) Five-mile race, in twenty minutes, 
first prize — Dewan’s Cup. 

(3) Twenty-two-mile race, in one hour 
fifty-two minutes, first prize— Munsannaj)* 
pa’s Championship Cup. 

In this last-mentioned twenty-two- 
mile race, he won the admiration of all 
present by outstripping on foot some who 
went on bicycles with him. H. H. the 
Yuvaraja of Mysore who was present on 
the occasion and gave away the cups 
and medals was so struck with this feat 
of the youthful runner that he expresscil 
a desire to send him to Europe to compete 
for the next Marathon Race. 
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l.ETTER FROM AMERICA 


New York, Sept. 19, 1922. 

To the Editor of the Modern Review : 

W ILL you kindly permit me to call 
attention briefly, through your 
columns, to two Indian young 
men Mr. D. S. V. Rao and Mr. Shantaram 
Gupta— who, during some years’ residence 
in America, have rendered faithful and 
devoted service to their native country, 
and whose recent deaths arc mourned 
liy many friends and lovers of India 
here. Especially do 1 wish to express 
niy own personal regard and affection 
for both. Having not much knowledge 
of their earlier lives in India, 1 can speak 
only of the comparatively brief periods 
during which 1 have known them and 
tlieir work in this country. 

With Mr. Rao 1 became aciiuainted 
first. In 1917 Mr. La j pat Rai and Dr. 
N. S. Hardiker formed the India Horae 
Rule League of America with its office 
in New York. The objects of the 
League were to maintain a general 
headcjuarters and meeting place for 
Indians living in New York, to advise 
and aid Indian students coming to this 
country to study in our Universities, to 
disseminate information about India, 
and, above all, to do all that was possible 
to create a public sentiment in America 
sympathetic with India’s struggle for 
freedom, by the holding of public meetings 
and the publication and circulation of 
leaflets and pamphlets and the monthly 
Magazine called Young India. Mr. Rao 
joined the India Home Rule League at 
once, and became one of its most active 
workers and officers. He was also an 
assistant editor of Young India. As long 
as Mr. Lajpat Rai remained in America, 
Rao was one of his most efficient 
helpers. Indeed, his services were so 


much prized that when that great Indian 
leader returned to his native land, he 
invited Mr. Rao to follow him and take 
up work under his direction there. 
Accordingly, a few months later he took 
passage to India and became associated 
with Mr. Lajpat Rai in the School for 
Political Education which the latter 
established in Lahore. Of the details 
or exact nature of his work there I am 
unable to speak. Information reaches 
us here that he died from typhoid fever 
in Bombay on July 2S. 

Mr. Gupta came to New York about 
two years ago. He had been for some 
time a student in the Illinois State 
University, where he became such an 
expert in the art of ])liotography that he 
was employed as an assistant in the 
phonography department of the 
University. But his interest in his 
country's struggle for freedom was so 
great that, at the invitation of Mr. Rao, 
he gave up his position and came to this 
city to help, almost without pay, in the 
propaganda work wliicli we were carrying 
on here. He became a member of the 
Council of our India Information Bureau 
( the successor of our India Home Rule 
League ), and rendered much valuable 
service in the oifice of the Bureau, in 
meeting Indian students landing in New 
York, and in speaking in behalf of India 
at various public meetings. Three or 
four months ago he decided to return to 
India if he could obtain a passport ; but 
this was refused by the British 
Government. He died here in New York 
on [uly '51 by accident— having been 
suffocated in his sleeping room at night 
by esca])ing gas. 

Both these young men were true 
patriots and lovers of their country. 
They labored devotedly and with great 
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self-sacrifice .to ^ promote the cause of We desire to extend our sincere sympathy 
India in America. They made many to their families and friends at home, 
friends here and were highly esteemed. J. T. Si xdbri.and, 

We mourn their deaths, which we feel Ptc^ident of the India Information 

to be a real loss to their Motherland. Bureau ofAtncricu. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

[ This section is intended for the oorreotion of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly 
erroneous views, misrepresentations, etc., in the original contributions and editorials pub- 
lished in this Review or in other papers criticising it. As various opinions may reasonably 
be held on the same subject, this Section is not meant for the airing of such differences 
of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numerous contributors, wa are always 
hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to be brief and to 
see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. No criticism of book reviews and 
notices will bo published.— Editor, <*1*he Modern Beview.”] 


Early Marriage in the Age of 
the Ramayana. 

In the .irticlc on the “Social Life in the Ramayana 
Age” published in the Modern Review for September 
1912, the learned writer observes : 

“Sita . ...was eighteen years of age and her 
husband was twenty-five years old al the time of 
their exile which seems to have taken place shortly 
after their marriage.” 

In the footnote reference is given to tlie Ramayana, 
111,47. It will appear however on carefully reading 
the 47th Sarga of the Ayanyakaiulti that at the time 
of their marriage Rama was years old and Sita 
was only 6. The following Sloka gives their age 
at the time of their exile : 

^^r^5!T i 

riuis the writer ol the article referred to above 
has correctly given the ages of Rama and .Sita .at the 
time of their exile as _*5 and 1 8 respectively. But he 

* The references are to tlie B.ingabasi edition 
of Valmiki’s Ramayana, 


is not correct in stating that the exile took place 
“shortly after their marriage.” It will appear from the 
following Slokas that before their exile Rama and 
Sita lived in Ayodhya for 12 years. t. 

^rhrr wrfm ^ tor 11 

■3i tor wr?>r fr^rr i 

*ffr*rr it 

5rr3T»rf5r^fiT; ii 

As their ages at the time of their exile were 25 
and 18 and as they were exiled u years after their 
marriage,* it follows that their ages' at the time of 
their marriage were 1.5 and 0 respectively. 

Ranchi. Basanta Ki.mak Ciia ri kk-iei.. 

* This is aLo supported by the following .Sloka ol 
mrqTiq: — 

w-imw mm m tor ii 


IN ALL THINGS 


I sec Mill! every where... His Beauty lie.s 
Quiet in fiery, unencompassed space 
Of moon and star, and in the dust I trace 
His being broken to a million dyes 
And mellowed to warm fruit. I hear Ills crie.s 
Kternally resound from place to place, 

Yea ! and 1 see Him in a harlot's face 
And hear Him laughing in a leper's eye.s. 


Deep-hidden in all things He sits and weaves 
Immortal Beauty to His own desire. 

I see Him equal-hearted in the .sage 
And the dead sceptic-heart that disbelieves 
'I'he flowering and inextinguishable fire 
Which burns, unllickering, from age to age. 

H. Chattup.xdiiyaya. 
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Indian Military Expenditure. 

Mr. C. S. Deole gives in tin.* Joiii^itnl of 
the Indian Economic Society some tables of 
Indian military expenditure and remarks 
thereupon : 

One noticeable icature of the above tables is 
that ri>jures lor Indian oillcers are not ^iven 
!.eparately. The/ are lumped together with other 
ranks. 

As regards the pay and allowances of 
British and Indian soldiers^ the writer says : 

The average annual pay ;ind .illowances of a 
British olVicer are Rs. S6uj or Rs. 716 per month, 
that of a British soldier arc Rs. i20nor Rs. loo per 
month, h'ven though the Indian olheers arc classed 
with Indian other r.'inks, their average annual pay 
and allowances do not go beyond Rs. 258 or Rs. 
a month. In i<)i |. the pay of an Indian sepoy 
was Rs. ri, now it is Rs. 15 which together with 
food expenses comes to about double the pre-war- 
pay. 'riiis shows that a British soldier is nearly 
■I '2 times as costly as an Indian soldier. If 
provisions, kit and clothing allowances arc taken 
intc account, he >\ill be live times as coolly .is 
.an Indian sepoy. The average p;iy of a British 
soldier in — 14 was Rs. per annum now 

it 1^ Rs. 1200, that means the p.'iy of the British 
soldier has been increased by His Majesty’s (iovern- 
riient by nearly .^00 per cent, since 11)14. 

About the growth of military expenditure 
»ve read : 

The grow'th of military expenditure is .in old 
;'tury. It began in the later fifties. Its rut»l cause 
is the Army Amalgamation Scheme of In 1S56, 

'vilh an army of about 2 \ lakhs of JJritish and 
Indian troops, the cost was only Rs. 1 1 \ crores. 
I he average ol pre-mutiny period was Rs. 10*85 
ctores. In 1864 it w.is Rs. 1,1*51 crorcs : while 
it re.'iched Rs. 10-321) ciores in 1873 with an army ol 
j- I.iks, say 50,000 British and i,iu»,ooo Indian. 
In iS8f> it was Rs. 20 crores and in 1913-14 it 
reached Rs. 2(1-1 1 crores as said above. Tlie present 
iigurc is Rs. (»7 crorcs. 

I he following passage indicates Iiow the 
Army Amalgamation Scheme has led to the 
growth of military expenditure in India : 

According to the Amalgam.ilion Scheme, the 
C ompany's iCuropcan .Army was :ransferrod to the 
t Town and w*as amalg.unated with the British 
m»pcrial Army. I'his means India has to bear the 
I liargc of every increase in the jiay, \c., of Ibe British 
'•'* elTected in the United Kingdom. 
Ml changes in the organisation and equipment of the 
"ritibii Army, such as the Short Service SyslLMii, 


introduced by Lord CarcKvcll, arc aKo made applicable 
to India, independently ol the consideration as to 
whether it suits India" or not. h'or instance, this 
‘Cardwell .System* provides that for each infantry 
* battalion and each cavalry regiment abroad there 
sliall be a similar unit at home. This linked unit 
at home provides the drafts for the foreign service 
unit and eventually relieves it when the foreign 
service unit comes home. Behind these linked units, 
again, there are depots which recruit and give 
preliminary training to the raw recruit. The 
advantage of this system goes all to h'ngland, 
even though we pay for ‘Short Service*. The 
peculiar merit of the system is that it gives a large 
reserve. (.)ur Knglish reserve is in Kngland .-ind 
is not alw-ays available to us. 

The late Prof. Fawcett pronounced the 
following opinion on the Scheme : 

"A few years alter the abolition of the Hast 
Indi.i Company, a scheme which is known as the 
Army Amalgamation Scheme was carried out in 
direct opposition to the advice of the most e.xpe- 
rienced Indian statesmen. India w*as thus, as it 
were, bound hand and foot to our own costly 
system of Army administration, w’ithout any regard 
apparently to the fact that the various schemes 
of organisation which may be perfectly suited to 
a ^-ou **try so wealthy as l*.ngland may be altogether 
unsuited to a country so poor as India * * *. A 
partnership has bef.*n established between Kngland 
and India, and as one »if these countries is extremely 
rich and the other extremely poor, much of the 
same incongruity and many of the same incon- 
venience arise as if two individuals were to join 
in house-keeping one of w'hich had /’jo.ooo a year 
.md the other only /.'i.eoo. An expenditure which 
may be ijuitc appropriate to the one whose income 
is 2 20,000 would bring nothing but embarassment 
to llie one whose income is only 1,000 pounds. 
The money which is expended m.iy lx; judiciously 
laid out, but if the man with the smaller income 
(inds that he is gradually becoming embarasseil 
with debt bi*cause he has to live beyond his means, 
it is no compensation to him to be told that be 
is only called to contribute his proper share of 
the expenses. His position would be more intolerable 
if, like India, alter having been compelled against 
his wish to join the partnership, he is forced to 
continue in, whether he desires to do so or not.*' 


Socialising of Education. 

In the same /(?//)•// 7/ Mr. S. N. IMierwani 
points out i an article on the Kconomics of 
I'Mucation, 

That the central problem of economies is to 
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Study and try to reduce tlic ratio between cost 
and result^, that education is the transmission of 
the best social heredity to all members of a society, 
the imparting of knowledge, skill and virtue to every 
one according to his capacity, that the socialising 
of education is the first sign of an advancing 
civilisation, that to solve this problem for India, 
where our need is so great and our resources 
restricted, wc have need of maximal release of 
educational effort by maximising the output and 
minimising the cost of existing institutions, by 
stimulating self-effort and encouraging private effort 
to the utmost, by maximising teachers, and separat- 
ing term qualifications from test qualifications. 
Strictest economy is necessary if education is not 
to be the monopoly of the few, but the birth- 
right of all born in a civili/ed community. The 
ic^l I have sought to reach is putting educ<ation 
within the reach of »I1, for only then shall we be 
able to raise the quality of the human capital of 
this country, and be able to discover and develop 
the men of genius, who according to the intuitive 
estimate of Ruskin, and the statistical estimate of 
Odin, are to be found in all strata of society. 
It is the more thorough ploughing of the vast 
field of our human resources that will stimulate 
these hidden seeds of genius to sprout, and thus 
help forward human civilisation. The hidden vilLigo 
Hampdens, and the village Miltons have to be 
reached with the best of human heritage and under 
our present circumstances I do not know of a 
better method of approach or solution of this vast 
problem, which educated India is called upon to 
solve— since this is now a transferred subject. The 
principles 1 have tried to lay before you, also 
apply to maximal utility of other educational resources 
like libraries, and lalxiratorics, the press and the 
platform, pageants and processions, folk drama, and 
culture drama, museums and lantern lectures, all 
of which have to be utilised at their best and 
utmost for the solution of this greatest social duty 
of civilised India — Socialising and Univcrsalising of 
Education. 


Co-operative Factories. 

Mr. N. K. Roy has contributed to The 
Bombay Co-operative Quarterly an article 
on co-operative societies among industrial 
workers, in which he says that he does not 
know whether any co-operative factory exists 
in India, “ but all co-operators have thought 
of co-operative schemes in which tlie interest 
of labour and capital will be merged into 
one.” 

The highest and best scheme is that in which the 
producers of the raw material will own the capital and 
share the profits of the factory with the workmen 
engaged in it, from the expert manager down to the 
commonest unskilled labourer. This is regarded by 
many as a Utopian dream and quite impractical. It 
is worth while, however, to examine the scheme in 
its details, for if such a scheme can ever be made to 
materialize, there can be no doubt that it will be for 


the good of India. riu* development ol India:; 
industries is in its infancy and before the country i 
plunged headlong into the kind of industrialism 
familiar in the West, everyone who has at heart tV.i 
welfiarc of the country should help in chalking out a 
programme for the future which will Indicate a clear 
and steady line of industrial development while 
avoiding, so far as possible, some of the great evils to 
which the industries of the West are a prey. Thi- 
evils referred to are the tendency of capital to exploit 
labour for its own benefits-— to appropriate to itself all 
the fruits of production leaving to labour a bare 
miargin of sustenance. I do not think that capital 
has ultimately much to gain by this short-sighted 
policy. Exploitation must lead to dissatisfaction, 
anti, therefore, to inefficiency. Besides, only men 
without education and self-reliance can be exploited 
for a time which means that the exploitation not only 
creates and perpetuates inefficiency but implies 
inefficiency as a precedent condition. Then, there is 
the actual loss caused by strikes, in the course of 
which valuable mines are wrecked or machinery 
destroyed apart from the immense loss in production 
during the period of the strike. Both capitalists and 
labourers, it is too evident, suffer terribly as a result 
of these strikes. The actual loss to the country 
in material wcaltir and mental happiness cannot be 
estimated unless experiments are made in the organi- 
;!ation of industries on a co-operative l>asis. But I 
have not the least doubt that the co-operative principle 
of identifying the interests of labour and capital when 
adopted will prove to be one of the most potent 
factors in production and be also conducive to miicli 
happiness. It is reported, with wlrat truth 1 do not 
know, that the famous Mr. h'ord of Canada applied 
the principle in a limited sense in his great firm, 
actuated by phil.'inthrr»phic motives but li.ippencd to 
make the most successful business hit of his life. 


The Pied Mynah. 

We read of the Pied Mynah in Tht 
cultural "your ual of India that 

It is continuously^at work throughout the year in 
reducing the number of insects which, if unchecked, 
would undoubtedly do far more damage to the 
crops than is done by the birds. 'I'hc occasion.al 
levy of a little grain, when it is al)undant anil 
when insect-food is scarce, as is usually the case 
during the harvest season, must not be begrudged 
to birds, such as Mynahs, which on the whole 
arc decidedly beneficial. 


Number of Cattle in India. 

An instructive article on the cattle ques- 
tion in India by Lieut-Colonel J. Matson, 
reproduced from The Pioneer in The Agri- 
cultural Journal of India, contains the 
following campari.son with the United states : 

For the sake of those who think that India 
needs more cattle one may invite a comparison with 
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|,.n United States of America. The statistics for 
iv’itli countries are illuminating. India, with .an 
of 1,766,000 square miles, his I 74 i 757422 
li.ivine cattle, 2,114,400 horses and 2,449.417 mules, 
donkeys and camels, making a total of 179, .121, 
249, which is equal to 101*5 per square mile, 
i hese figures include Burma, and, apart from some 
Indian States, relate to the year 1920. The United 
States of America, with an area of 2,970,1.^8 square 
miles possesses 67,8(16, oon bovine c;ittlc, 2i,.5.3 
horses and 3,404,000 mules, a total of 92,804,000 
eijui valent to 31*2 to the sejuare mile. In this 
area Alaska and foreign possessions, as well as 
water, are not included, and the figures relate to 
the period after the war except as regards mules. 
Horses and other draught animals arc inclurlcd 
in both cases ns Indian cattle are largely used 
for draught purposes. 

From these figures we sec that India, witli 
little more than half the area, has almost double 
the number of animals used for draught and For milk 
production ; if we consider further that of the 
United States cattle some two-thirds are kept 
solely for meat, whereas in India the proportion 
is fractional, the difference in the figures is still 
more striking. Again, whereas a square mile in 
the United States supports milk or meat-producing 
or draught animals to the number of .y2, in 
India it supports 101*5. 

Thu method of comparison adopted by 
the writer does not bring out the fact that 
the people of India do not possess per head 
as many cattle as the people of America. 
Surely it is not the s(|uare miles of land 
which own the cattle of a country, but it is 
it- human inhabitants who do so. The popu- 
lation of India is 315 millions, that of the 
United States 105 millions. If 315 millions 
of human beings own 179,321,239 animals, 
that means that each human being is the 
owner of a little more than half an animal 
in India. If the 105 millions of human 
beings in the United States own 92,804,000 
animals, each American possesses almost 
an entire animal. Therefore the comparison 
goes entirely in favour of America. 


Popular Forms of Education Cess, 

Dr. Brajendranath Seal's speech at the 
Mysore Economic Conference, reproduced 
in the July number of the Mysore hco~ 
nomic Journal, contains a suggestion for 
finding money for mass education which 
ought to be acted upon elsewhere, too. Said 
he : 

There is great room, again, for social propaganda 
for diverting to the uses of mass education a part 01 
the people's expenditure on various kinds of unproduc- 
tive consumption. Customary gr.ant to the village 


school fund on social and domestic occasions m.iy be 
initiated with the help of Village Panchayats and 
other rural and urban agencies. To these might be 
added customary olTerings, in the nature of Vritti and 
Zakat, which, as ordain^ by a religious or social code, 
were on^e in vogue and may still be revived. 


‘Tudia’s Prosperity--]IIechanical 
Engineering.” 

In the same periodical Sir Alfred Chatter- 
ton rightly observes : 

The educated young Indian does not take kindly 
to mechanical engineering and the great group of indus- 
tries which may be classified under this head is almost 
entirely under the control and direction of Ruropcans 
or Americans. The reasons for this are set forth at 
length in the Report of the Indian Industrial Commis- 
sion and proposals are made to create adc(|uate facilities 
for the training of mechanical engineers in a way 
which it was hoped would make the initial stages more 
attractive to the students of the High Schools and 
Colleges of University r.ank. Something has been 
done to carry out these recommendations but to 
nothing like the extent that is urgently necessary to 
render the country less dangerously dependent on 
foreign sources for the equipment of the very highly 
developed system of secondary industries which has 
in recent years been firmly established. Time and 
again of late, the weakness of our military position in 
respect to tlic manufacture of munitions of war in the 
widest sense of the term has been pointed out ; but it 
is equally necessary to emphasise the disadvantageous 
cond'>ions under which we now labour in being com- 
pelled to export our raw produce to pay for the 
essential requirements of our industrial life. The 
demand for what we can supply to the outside world 
has Fallen olT owing to the disturbed condition of 
Europe and tiie general lack of purchasing power 
consequent upon the impoverishment caused by the 
war. For a long time, the balance of trade has been 
seriously against us with the result that our credit 
has diminished and the exchange value of our currency 
depreciated. If we cannot find a market for our 
goods, we must import less to the detriment of our 
future progress. It would be very different if we 
were more self-contained. It is in the engineering 
trades that our deiiciencies mainly lie and all other 
industries .ire kept back by reason of the [act that 
they are dependent on foreign workshops and manu- 
fiicturcrs. 


Lucknow University and Oudh 
Taluqdars and People. 

The first number of the Lucknow Unu 
versity Journal, which is an interesting 
and neatly got-up production, informs the 
public that 

The prospect of having a University of their own, 
separate from the University of Allahabad, has 
.always appealed to the imagination of the Taluqdars, 
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in the same way as the idea of possessing a ('ourt of 
Appeal, separate from the High Court at Allahabad. 
And it must 6e said in favour of these barons of Oudh, 
that, whatever their faults, they arc not slow in open- 
ing their purse-strings in the support of any public 
objec't regarding the utility of which they are con- 
vinced. If they fancy their own particular tune, they 
are also willing to pay the piper to play it to them. 
And it is a matter of intense satisfaction to all lovers 
of higher education, that directly the ruler of the 
Province, with his remarkable sympathy and under- 
standing, undertook seriously to take active steps 
towards the creation of a University at Lucknow, the 
Taluijdars and people of Oudh came forward to help 
<|uitc generously, and, in less than a year’s time, 
subscribed nearly .v> lakhs for the fullilmcnt of their 
cherished dream. It will thus be seen that the 
Lucknow University is the outcome of a popular 
demand, and is not an olheial organization foisted 
upon the public, regardless of their wishes and feelings 
in the matter. 

That the Taluqdars and people of Oudh 
have rontributed nearly thirty lakhs is good 
news, particularly as showing that “their 
wishes and feelings” favoured the establish- 
ment of a separate University for them at 
Lucknow. But we are curious to know 
whether “their wishes and feelings” were 
consulted “in the matter” of con.strurting 
a Convocation Hall at a cost of twenty-five 
lakhs. If they really sanctioned this criminal 
expenditure, it must be said that they have 
no idea of the essentials of a University. 
Lucknow possesses some able teachers ; more 
are needed, and other requisites are also 
in course of collection, for which many 
millions will have to be spent and aLso 
capitalised. How many crores does the 
University possess that it is going to spend 
25 lakhs for a single hall ? 


The Main Problem in Indian 
Economic Life. 

Mr. Ilirendra Lall Dey writes in the 
Lucknow I’uhwrsity Journal \ 

The main problem in Indian economic life 
therefore, how tc rescue the peasant out of his present 
helpless position. In our opinion, there are only two 
alternative methods of improving his lot. He may 
either return to his ancient mode of life — the life of 
almost complete economic autonomy— so that between 
his agriculture and his minor occupations, he may 
somehow be able to pull on without incurring any 
debt. Probably this idea underlies the present move- 
ment of the ‘charka* which is the symbol of ancient 
self-sufKciency. Although this ideal is incapable of 
complete realization in this commercial epoch, still 
some progress in that direction is undoubtedly desir- 
able. The peasant cannot remain solvent, if he is busy 
with his agriculture alone, for his small surplus of 


agricultural crops cannot procure him all the things 
he must have. 'I'lic second method by which his lot 
may be improved is to help him to multiply the yield 
of his land by modern methods of scientific agriculture. 
And this line of advance is entirely in keeping with 
modern conditions. It is only when he can incrcast- 
the amount of his agricultural crops with the aid of 
science, that he may specialize in one occupation ;ind 
one profliict only, h'or then and then alone will ho 
have a sullicienl surplus with which to pay for the 
satisfaction of his multifarious wants. 


Vivokananda to *‘the Upper 
Classes of India". 

A letter written in Bengali to a hrother- 
disriple by Swanii V'ivekananda contains 
some sentences addressed to '‘the upper 
classes of India,” giving an idea of whal 
he thought of ‘'the India that is to be” 
whicli have been thus translated in the 
September number of P rahiidilha B ha rata : 

I low ever much you m;iy parade your descent from 
-\ryan ancestors and sing the glories of ancient India 
day and night, and liowcver much you may be strut- 
ting in the pride of your birth, you, the upper cla.s.ses 
of India, — do you think you are alive Voii are but 
mummies ten thousand years old ! It is among those 
.vhom your ancestors despised as " walking carrions," 
that the little of vitality there is still in India, is to be 
found; and it is you who are the real “walking corpses.-' 
Vour houses, your furniture look like museum speci- 
mens, so lifeless and anti(iuatcd they arc ; and even an 
cyc-witness of your manners and oistoms, 3'our move- 
ments and modes of life, is inclined to think he is 
li.stening to a grandmother’s talc ! When even alter 
making a personal nc(|unintanco with you, one returns 
home, one seems to think one h:id been to visit the 
paintings In an Art gallery ! In tlus world of Maya 
voii are the real illusion^', the mystery, the real mirage 
in the desert, you, the upper classes of India ! ^'ou 
represent the past tense, with all its varieties of form 
jumbled into one. That one still seems to see you at 
the present time, is nothing but a nightmare brouglit 
on by indige.stion. You arc the void, the unsubstan- 
tial nonentities of the future. Denizens of the Dream- 
land, why arc you loitering .any longer ? Klc.shlcss and 
bloodlc.ss skeletons of the dead body of Past India 
that you arc, — why do you not ([uickly reduce your- 
selves into dust and aisappc.ar in the air A)re, in 
your bony fingers are some priceless rings of jewel 
treasured up by your ancestors, and within the embrace 
of your stinking corpses are preserved a good many 
ancient treasure-chest. So long you have not had the 
opportunity to hand them over. Now in these days 
of education and enlightenment, pass them on to your 
heirs, aye, do it .is quickly as you can. You merge 
youpelves in the void and disappear, and let New 
India arise in your place. Let her arise— out of the 
peasants’ cottage, grasping the plough, out of the 
fisherman, the cobbler and the sweeper. 1-et her 
spring from the grocer's shop, from besides the oven 
of the fritterscller. Let her emanate from the factory, 
from marts and from markets. Let her emerge from 
the grove, and forests, from hills and mountains. 
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Skeletons of the Past, there, before you, are your 
successors, the India that is to be. Throw those 
treasure-chests of yours and those jewelled rinpfs aninni; 
them, — as soon as you can; and you — vanish into air, 
and i)e seen no more,— only keep your ears open. No 
sooner will you disappear than you will hear the 
inaugural shout of Kenaissant India— ringing with the 
voice of a million thunders and reverberating through- 
out the universe — “W'ah Guru Ki Fetch ” — N'ictory 
to the Guru 1 


Women Graduates in Medicine. 

Wo read in Sf ri-Dharino that at an 
At Home of old gradiiate.s held in ihi' Wo- 
men’s Christian College, Madras, an elotpient 
appeal to students to take up Medicine 
was made by Dr. ( Miss ) Beadon, the 
Superintendent of the very large' Women’s 
I lospital in Madras. 

She deplored the fact that there had been only 
one wom.'in graduate in Midirinc for the Presi- 
dency this year and only 20 men. At present 
tlicre was only one man doctor for every 100,000 
people and probably only one woman doctor lor 
every million. In Western hospitals there are always 
some newly-grailuated doctors attached for a few 
years to the hospitals who spend their time in 
research work of a most important kind. In India 
the work ol this kind was second to none in the 
world in men's hospitals, but then? was not a single 
woman doctor available for thi.s kind of work on 
wh'eh so much prevention of dise.iMe in the future 
depended. She instanced further that seven Hos- 
pitals for women had to be closed in .Madras 
Presidency for lack of women doctors. She pointed 
out the advantages of the independent life a doctor 
may lead in private practice ; (he iimny posts that 
would always be open to trained medical women 
as Health Inspectors, a.s Medical Inspectors of 
childcrn at schools under the Compulsory h'ducation 
Schemes, or as Superintendents of hospitals. The 
Degree course was undt)ubt«;dly long but an 
advantage in entering for Medicine was that the 
••ntrance examination was very easy for women. 
f)n humanitarian and philanthropic grounds even 
more than on personal grounds she urged the 
graduates to take up Medicine as their post- 
graduate subject and tt) persuade other girls to 
dedicate themselves to healing. 


Women the World Over. 

The following items of ^c^Ys are taken 
from Stri-Dharma : 

In China married women ret.iin their own names 
after rnarriage. Growing numbers of Chinese women 
are doing splendid work as doctors and nurses, as 
teachers and ■ in business life as stenographers 
and typists. 

. A Woman's University, for the study of medi- 
‘■>ne, has been begun in Kabul, the capital of 


Afghani.sthan, with live hundred women students 
in attendance. Pashtu, Persian, Urdu and Russian 
are also taught in the I niversity. 

In Constantinople a very great change ha^ 
arisen among ihc women, 'fhey are not now 
veiled : they only wear the charchaff, a kind of 
little hood which co^■ers the neck, and this is 
usui'illy of some colour to match the costume, 
whereas it used only to he of black. They have 
even altered their views so much that women now 
dine with men friends in public restaurants. Many 
of them still keep to the patriarchal sy.stem of 
whole families living under one roof, but they have 
ilroppcd tin* habit of si'grcgating the women in 
the harem. 'l*he women are suflicVntly advanced 
to be known under tlieir own names after marriage 
il they wish. The (’onsiantinopUr College ( American ) 
includes ain<»ngst Its hoarders many Muhammadan 
girls, and they hav* more timr to themselves and 
more freedom than girls do in I'rancc. 


Women Workers in Mines. 

We agree with Stn-Dharma in holding 

that 

It is a dreailful thing that thousands of Indian 
women spend their days working thousands of feet 
underground in the coal-mines of India. In almost 
all other countries, the law forbids the underground 
labour of women, but until now no one has troubled 
to look into the lives of Indian women wage-earners. 
Mr. joshi, of the Servants of India Society, has intro- 
duced a Mines Act Amendment Piill which aims at 
improving the conditions of miners, but it is gravely 
defective in that it still allows women to be employed 
undciground. It lias pnihibltcd the employment in 
mines of ehildren under thirteen years. In its c rlicr 
draft it Jillowed children under six years old still to be 
t.iken down the mines with their mothers, but that 
.also is now forbidden. It was suicidal to try to rear 
the small children underground. The mothers and 
babies must not now be separated. The mothers must 
also not go underground. Their greatest duty is to 
c.ire for tlie children, to look after their household 
affairs, to have the food ready for their husbands 
wh('n after arduous work in sunless, dillicult condi- 
tions, they come up out of the mines almost cxhaustefl. 
Having to wait whil(' the poor wives have to go and 
c»)ok ( after doing slmilir mining work • is one of the 
cause that drive the nu'n to the drink shops. An end 
must quickly be put to this working of women in mines. 


How Can We Increase Our 
Cultivated Area ? 

Hr. Leslie C. Coleman, M. A., Ph. D., 
Director of Agriculture in Mysore, discusses 
in the Joiinml of fhe Mysore Agricultural 
and Experimental Union the question of 
increasing our cultivated area. Although 
he writes with special reference to Mysore, 
much of what he says is true . of pthqr 
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regions of India as well, I'or inslaiice, he 
observes : 

One is force**! to conclude that much of our land 
is Iving waste to-day not bexaiise t would be un- 
profttable to cultivate it, but because our ajjricul- 
tural population is not abU^ to cultivate it with the 
means at their disposal. 

A certain amount of this land which is at present 
lying unproductive is in the hands of large land- 
owners who on the one hand cannot procure suitable 
tenants for the land and on tlic other hand have 
not been able to procure and organize labour for 
the cultivation of the land themselves. Many of 
our large land-holders feel that they will never be 
able to bring their cvlensive holdings under culti- 
vation unless and until they ran call to their aid 
the tractor and tractor tillage implements. 

VVlnt stands in the way of introducing these 
western machines and methods and why is the 
Agricultural Department pursuing what must seem to 
many as an ultra-conservative policy with regard 
to them ? In the first place, it must be pointed 
out that the amount of our uncultivated land already 
undi^r occupancy which is in holdings large enough 
to 1^ suitable for tractor cultivation forms a very 
small proportion of the total. The assessed waste 
land which still remains in Government possession 
is also for the most part in scattered blocks and 
much of it is too stony and rocky in character to 
allow for mechanical cultivation. 

^ It seems to me therefore that under present con- 
ditions it would be distinctly unwise, in fact it 
would be unwarranted for the State Agricultural 
Department to spend large sums of money in cv- 
perimenting with tractors and tr.actor tillage imple- 
ments when the results of such work would be 
useful for a very small percentage of our Agricul- 
tural population and could be applied to a very 
small proportion of our total cultivable area. 

It must be made perfectly clear thit such experi- 
mental work is necessary before any recommenda- 
tion can be made. A number of ditTcrent types 
of traictors and tractor implements have already 
bwn tested in the State and many more liave been 
tried in other parts of India, but I have yet to see 
definite evidence that anv one of these is adapted 
to the general conditions prevailing at least in 
South India and can be confidently rcrom mended 
to our land-holders as a safe investment. 


^‘Limits of State Aid to Industry.” 

According to the Hon’bic Mr. C, V. 
Chintamani, writing in the official Journal of 
Indian Industries and Labours 

After all is said aftd done, Government can only 
encourage and aid, it cannot create, industries. That 
there is misconception on this point is evident from the 
nature of some of the (]uestions put and criticisms 
uttered in the Legislative Council. One honlile 
member interpellated Government a few months ago 
and demanded to know the various industries which 
the Industries Department had established. Another 
hon'ble member in a speech last year made the modest 
demand that the Government should convert the 


province into an industrial province ! for years have 
I been about as ardent an advocate as any of my 
countrymen for generous State aid, for various Govern- 
ment action. Mr. Chattnrjee was the first Industiies 
Secretary to the local Government, and he himself, 
under the encouraging guidance of Sir Harcourt Butler, 
did his best in the same direction. Mr. Chatterjee will 
recall that as a non-oflicial member 1 did my little bit 
to press Government to do more and yet more. But 
neither Mr. Chatterjee nor I have ever been under the 
illusion that Government alone, or Government mainly, 
can produce the desired . result unless and until the 
people themselves showed more enterprise and followed 
a more forward and courageous policy. Government 
cannot take the place of the expert or the capit.ilist. 
It can help both and can do a groat dc.il to create faci- 
lities for the technical training of >oung men. I say 
the same thing now as I h ivc always said, c/r., that 
unless and until the ambitions of parents and students 
take a new turn and at le ist a respect il)le fraction of 
the bright intellects among our students betake them - 
selves to technical schools and colleges instead of 
schools of law. and make up their minds to take to 
wcallh-pr''‘ducing occupations instead of crowding 
the services and the so-called learned professions ; 
and unless and until men with capital make up their 
minds to invest money in induslries instead of confin- 
ing themselves, as most of tfem do. to money-lending 
and investment in land, industrial India is doomed to 
remain more of an empty dream than become a reality 
for all the klmidar campaigns by which the attention 
of the country max’ be distracted and notwithstanding 
any conceivable change that may be made in fiscal 
policy. I am the last man to minimi/c the import- 
ance of State aid in various forms. I advocate it with 
conviction. But I must warn my countrymen that 
they xx'ill be living in the paradise wlvch wise men 
avoid if they think for on; moment that thi.s could be 
an adequate substitute for the initiative, the enterprise, 
the organization of the people themselves. 

By way of comment on tlio above, we 
quote the following passages from the 
Encyclope dia Hrifannii o, \'oI. X\’, pp. 

“The second advent of Western nations introduced 
to Japan the products of an industrial civiliiWtion 
centuries in advance of her own from the point ol 
view of utility, though nowise superior in the applica- 
tion of art. . Immediately the nation becaiue alive to 
the necessity of correcting its own inferiority in this 
respect. But the people being entirely without models 
for organ!/ ition, without financial machinery and 
without the idea of joint-stock enterprise, the govern- 
ment had to choose between entering the field as an 
instructor, and lc;iving the nation to struggle along 
an arduous and expensive way to tardy development. 
There could be no ()Uc>tion as to which course would 
conduce more to the general advantage, and thus, 
in days immediately subsequent to the resumption 
of administrative power by the emperor, th^ spertacic 
was seen of official excursions into the doniainsof 
silk-reeling, cement-making, cotton and silk spinning, 
brick-burning, printing and book-binding, ^ soap- 
boiling, type-casting and ceramic decoration, to 
say nothing of their establishing colleges and 
schools where all branches of applied science were 
taught Ir short, the authorities applied them- 
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i^elvci* to educate an industrial di'^position throughout 
the country, and as soon as success, seemed to be in 
bight, they gradually transferred from uflicial tu 
private direction the various model enterprises, 
retaining only such as were required to supply the 
needs of the state." 

As regards khaddar campaigns, Mr. 
Cliintainaiii should be able to explain why 
Sir V. C. Ray, who is the originator or 
director or both of about a dozen factories* 
in Bengal, is also the greatest and most 
untiring of khaddar campaigners in this 
province. 


Buddhism and Christianity. 

With reference to Mr. C. V. Andrews’ 
article^ on Buddhism and Christianity in this 
ReviOW, Prahuddha Bharata obser\es : 

I'roiii the highc'tt stand-point it is immaterial 
whether or not one religion is proved to draw any in- 
s|)iratiun from another. All religions originate from 
the rommon universal source and fulfil the sameeosmii' 
necessity, and they present the One Religion from 
dillercnt stand-points which are suited to the varying 
temperament and capacity of the diverse members of 
the great human family. 


Old Indian Historical Literature 

Professor S. Krishnaswami .Viyangar 
dwells on the various departments of histori- 
cal .source.s, such as arch.cology, architecture, 
iconography, numismatics, epigraphy, iS:c., 
in an article contributed (o the .Afadras 
Educational RevicnK and, coming to literature 
as a source of history, ob.serves : 

'I'he time when the Hindus could be charged with 
a complete want of historical sense, on their having 
produced absolutely no history of any kind, is long 
past. It is a little more than a score of years ago 
that the late Cicorge Ruhlcr raised the protest against 
this ill-founded, if not unfoundf*d, charge. By hi.'ilo- 
rical work we are not to understand histories of the 
character of that of Thucidides. Of histories of that 
character even in l*!uropc, there are very few till we 
come to the middle of the lyth century witli perhaps 
an c.xception or two. But historical compositions that 
will compare favourably with the chronicles of media' val 
l^urope, and some of them have been far better, can 
now be (|uotcd and that which w.is taken to be merely 
a romance is getting advanced, as our knowledge 
advances, to be thoroughly historical, t'lr., the famous 
llarshacharita of Bana. W^hcii Dr. Bliaudaji 
di.scusscd the manuscripts of this work very lew of his 
historical allusions were understood. Now very many 
lif Bana's statements arc clearly eslablibhed by other 
evidence and such of them as are not proved are in a 
fair way to acquire that demonstration. But of course, 
inanujcriptb do ;.;cl dertroyed quicker, and even when 


they arc preserved undergo changes incidental to their 
very nature such as transmission by copying, destruc- 
tion and restoration and such ullicr processes which 
can effect conscious and unconscious changes, and 
thus reduce their value as absolutely reliable historical 
documents. But where ordinary care is presumable 
and no motive can be established for purposeful 
alterations they are about as valuable as others. 
Where documents do not profess to be historical and 
contain allusions they seem specially acceptable as the 
I>ossiblc motive to mis-state comcs to be non-c.\istcnt. 
Since the days of Buhlcr, manuscript research has 
sullicieiitly advanced to bring into view certain works 
uf .1 professedly liistorical character and their value 
as history proves on examination to he un(|Ucstionaljlc. 
But they relate to particular instances or periods or to 
particular personages, and wc have not }'et come upon 
anything like a general history, except such history 
as is contained in thehislurical chapters of the Buranas. 
Research in this line is likely to be more fruitful of 
results and calls for unremitting eflorls. 


The Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Railway Service. 

Ihe following passages, quoted by the 
L'/iioii Monfhtv, are from the pen of 
Kai Saheh Chandrika Pra.'^ada Tiwari, Presi- 
dent of the I'irsl All-India Kailwayincn’s 
C-onlercnce, iqJi : 

Indians hive been agitating for .1 l.irger share 
ill the Indian Civil Service, but they ha\‘e nut 
taken the s ime interest in the Railway Service of 
India. It is larger than the I. C. S., and carries 
a much larger patronage. The total number of 
appointments in the 1 . C. S., was 1,371, whereas 
the appointments in the Superior Cir.’ide.s of Indian 
Railways, as given in the Railway Board’s Classi- 
fied fast and Distribution Return of June 

wore 1O85. 

The ap[>ointment, dismissal, promotion, transfer, 
privileges and prospects in life generally of subor- 
dinates arc entirely in the hands of the oiheers 
possessing discretionary powers. Tlie powers posses- 
sed by a R.'iilway I.ocomotive or Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent are far greater than those 
possessed by the Commissioner of a Division or 
the Collector of a District. Tlie Railway Superin- 
tendent appoints and discharges scores of men 
every month in his workshop, vmile a Commissioner 
or Collector hardly makes the same number of 
appointments even in a yeu. Then the ofheer-in- 
charge of a Railway workshop has the power to 
appoint any mechanic on daily pay upto Rs. lo 
per day, giving Rs, J50 per month or more, 
without Si'inction of higher authority .and without 
siiccilic provision in the Budget ; whereas in all 
other departments, such an ap|iointmcnt would 
rc(|uire the special sanction of the Government ol 
India, which takes years to obtain. 

Uf all the departments of the (iuvt^rnmcnt of 
India, Railways stand iirst ar.d foremost, both in 
revenue and expenditure. 35 per c<>nt of the total 
revenue of India was in Gross Receipts of Rail- 
way. In 11JI/-I0 it waii 4‘J millioivj jlcrliiig — 0 
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crorcs against 21 millions — .^1-5 crorcs of Land 
Revenue, though Land appears in the Accounts 
as tlie largest Revenue Head of the State. Of 
the total expenditure of the Slate, 3-* per cent 
.was in Railway working expenses and charges, 
which amounted to ;V)’h millions stcrling=59*4 
, crorcs in 1917 -iN, against ,'^07 millions -46*06 
crores of ISlilitarx- . Dci)artmcnt, though in the 
accounts of the Government of India, the Military 
appears as the largest i*!xpenditurc Department of 
the State. The Railway Department appears sin.'ill 
in the (Jovernment Revenue Abstract, because the 
Railway Working JCxpcnscs ;ind surplus profits 
paid to the Companies are not shown as items 
of expendtturc, while their net receipts only ;irc 
shown in the Government Revenue. 

While the Railway is the most important Depart- 
ment of the State, it is the least, satisfactory to 
Indian public. At almost every step, it gives a 
step-motherly treatment to the children of the soil. 

Seventy-live p<*r cent of the public debt of 
India, excluding the last war loan, is on account 
of the Indian State Railways. 

Thus the Railways form the largest Revneue 
producing and expending department of the State. 
Upon their proper administration depend the pro*^- 
perity of the whole of the counlr}’, even agricul- 
ture and other industries, murali material and 
economic growth, comforts, conveniences and safety 
of the millions of the travelling public. 


DiseBtablishmont in India. 

Mr, C.'. F, Andrews pleads in TZ/c Indian 
kcvich' for the cliseslablishmenl. of the Angli- 
can Church in India. Sonic of the reasons 
stated will appear from the following 
extr.icts : 

l-'rom all I have wrillen above it will be abun- 
dantly evident that within this movement towards 
the Disesmblisliment of the Church of Kngland 
in India there is no trace of enmity towards the Chris- 
tian name as such. Rather, it would appear that 
the Indian leaders were jealous lor that mmeand 
wished to preserve it, "If the Bishops were more in- 
dependent," the Indian leaders ^ay, "they would be 
more on the side of the people of India. 'J'o be on 
the side of the people would be nc.'iicr to our own 
idea of Christ's cliaraeter ; for be was ever the friend 
of the poor j*nd the oppressed. We do not wish to 
pay out of the taxes of the poor for a mere Stale 
religion, which lakes the side of the licli and powerful 
on nearly all occasions." 

Furthermore, the Indian leaders arc beginning to 
believe that if the 'Establishment' were abolished 
many l»‘ading Indian Christians, who now belong 
to the Stale Church and thus arc compromised in 
their national duties, would no lunger be so depen- 
dent on Government in temporal matters. They 
would not continually seek Government patronage 
and range lliemsclvcs on the side of the Govern- 
ment, even when Goxernment was mistaken. There 
could be nothing to prevent them from joining 
heart and soul in the national movement if they 
so desired. Indeed, it would be their glory anil 


their crown if they were able- to do so. All Indian 
leaders, fiom Mahatma Ciandhi downwards, would 
gladly welcome such a change of front among Indian 
Christians ; and their recent readiness to sulTcr in 
prison along with other Indians, both in South Africa 
and in India itself, has greatly changed the impression 
concerning them among the common people. 

It will be evident also thrit the question of the cost 
of the establishment is not the primary factor from the 
Indian side, thoui^h on account of diminishing revenue 
returns every single economy is eag’erly scnitini'-ed. 
But Indian Icgisbitors .'ire the last people in the world 
to t.’ikc money away from philantliropic objects ; and 
if only they could sec tli.it the work of tlie Church was 
fultilling sucli plillanthrophic ends and no others, not 
a word would be raised .igainst the expense. But 
they do strongly obj<‘et to money being spent in order 
to support the bureaucracy uncritically and to .sound 
forth its praise to all the world. 


New Teaching Universities 
in India. 

What the Kev. Dr. J. Lazarus urges in 
The Indian Rcvic'a' against the conversion 
of the Madras University into a Iciadiing 
university, as provided for in Madras Univer- 
sity Dill, can be urged with equal truth in 
the case of all the mushroom teaching 
unher.sities of India. He observes in part : — 

Neither the (loverniiient of India nor the l.ocal 
Go\ernment in its chronic condition of financial strait-* 
c.'in wisely attempt the colossal cost of ;i teachin.n 
University. This should have been attempted from 
the very outset. Beyond arranging for sjieeial 
lectures at the Senate 1 louse, for which a beginning 
has l»ecn made, it would interfere with the more or 
less e.xcelicnt work of the colleges in the City and tin- 
Mofussil, reducing them to second.iry institutions. 

The present University is die |)roduct of the IMI 
of 1904 which by striking out the Entrance Test made 
it lose the lar^iest share of its income. The stale li.'ul 
to come to its rescue and bear the burden of the 
hnniicial loss. And now the new Bill brings anolluT 
unbearable load of a teaching concern. The fad is, 
University cllort in India has begun at the wrong end. 
It ouglil to have been an indigenous ellorl .it 
Oxford and Cambridge and gradually developed and 
reformed on right lines. In M.idras, it is a purely 
State concern and coniined to the changing views and 
whims of State ollicials. If any reforms have been 
introduced at all it is solely due to the zeal and 
patriotism of Indian Fellows. Indian luunilicence is 
yet to be evoked for the establishment of special 
chairs, and research scholarships. These are the 
essential needs of a living and even teaching 
University. Its groutli should he endogamous rather 
than exogarnous as<thc Botanist would say. 


Plucky Indians. 

The Youn^ Men of India quotes Sir 
Murray Hammick’s remark that, 
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" rhougli lie liad been closely associated with 
Indians for more than a generation, lie never expected 
to find such bravery, such pluck and such perseverance 
as he has seen amongst young Indians in difficulties 
in Kngland.’’ 


The Colour Problem. 

Mr. K. Xatarajan’s article in The Yoiin^ . 
Men of India for (.)ctober incidentally suggests, 
a solution of the race problem which deserves 
to be quoted. 

There tan be nii stronger proof thrtt colour 
diilerences are only skin-deep than that Europeans 
and Indians, who have worked closely together or 
fought together or suffered togijther, know that so 
lung as the work or the lighting or the suffering 
lasted, the race (if colour consciousness had been 
totally in abeyance. It is only when our minds 
are not held absorbed by urgent and high ends 
that wc notice the colour of the skins of our fellow- 
men. I am lirmly convinced that here is the clue 
to tlic solution of the race problem. It is my (inn 
belief that it is in India, where all the religions h.ivc 
lived together for centuries, that this problem will In* 
solved. 


Is Journalism a Branch of 
Commerce ? 

Speaking from tho idealistic point of vie>N, 
Mr. K, V. Subramania Iyer answers the above 
question in the negative in Every mans 
Review, b'or he holds : 

Surely, whatever may be its later history, when 
Journalism liegan, it was not tainted with this commer- 
cial idea. That greater importance was attached to 
its function as a medium of communic<'ition is evident 
from the fact that many of the original papers took 
tile name of the divine messenger, Mercury as their 
surname. 

Journalism lias come to be considered as ;i branch 
ol commerce, mainly because in these days of feverish 
competition only iin.'incial stability, and comm.'ind of 
plenty of money can bring success. Never b*»fore w'as so 
much capital necessary to start a paper, never were so 
nuich funds re(]uircd to keep it on the run, that verily 
the financial aspect of it has become one of the chiel, 
>1 riot, the chief concern ol the newspaper proprietor 
•md more so if his motive is pecuniary gain. IJut all 
the saine, it betokens a lack of proper perspective to 
think it is the only or even the most important part of 
j newspRper. If solely from this point of view, 
lournahsni can be considered as a branch ol C om- 
'uerce, so wc think can every othej branch of human 
be called likewise with equal justilication. 
f" in this work-a-day world of ours where is the 
■nstitution which can hope to get on without ade({uatc 
‘Unds to back it The Church wields enormous 
power, born of still greater wealth, and priests have not 
^een wanting who have enriched it even by the 
'fuestionable method of involving themselves in warfare. 


But nobody has been foolish enough to suggest that 
therefore, far from being a religious body, the church 
is chiefly a monetary concern. The truth of the matter 
is that Journalism is as far removed from being a 
branch of commerce as commerce is from being an 
altruistic activity of man. * 

No. Certainly, not as a monetary concern that 
Journalism thrives. There are far higher, decidedly 
nobler ideals, which justify its existence. The glorious 
mission of the Press is purely and solely tn serve the 
public, to make the greatest good of the greatest 
number its chief concern. On it lies the heavy respon- 
sibility ol guiding and moulding public opinion. It is 
the connecting link between the governing and thi? 
governed. It is the advocate ol truth, justice and 
freedom, the self-appointed champion of the weak and 
the oppressed. Its privilege is “to restore to the human 
nee the nchsc of family kinship and nearness, keeping 
the tribes and nations inlormcd of each other’s allairs, 
conditions and prospects : thereby increasing brotherly 
interest in each other, knitting land tolland in friendly 
and mutually cnriihing intercourse, and gradually 
but surely promoting the coming of the time of 
millennial h ippiness, foreseen and foretold by prophets 
and poets, wlien “a'l men's good" shall 

**r»e each man's ruk*, and universal peace 
I.ic likf* a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of be.ims athwart the sea, 

'I'hrough nil the circle of the golden year." 


Tarifl Policy and International 
Relations. 

Dr. Pramatlianath Danerjca expresses in 
The Calcuffa Review the opinion that it is 
an erroneous view to think that "free trade 
is the better polii y from the international 
stand-point, for it produces international 
amity and concord.” 

As a matter of fact, it can jiroduce as much bitter- 
ness, suliering and hostility as protection. If wc 
appeal to experience, we find that the application of 
the principles of free trade has resulted in the 
economic degradation and politic d subjugation of 
we;ik nations. On the oilier hand, protection may 
enable the weaker communities to defend themselves 
against the stronger nations both economically and 
politically. Solidarity among the peoples of the 
world is certainly a most desirable object, but it can 
be attained only by the adoption of the principle of 
non-interfen nee and the recognition of the right of each 
people to its maximum economic development. Of 
course, this is possible under both systems, protection 
and free-trade. Hut so long as national frailties 
rein.ain what they are, protection seems to be the 
easier method of achieving the object than free- 
trade.* 


1. J. llecht expresses a similar opinion in his 
Real Wealth of Xations. Grun/el describes the effect 
of protection on international relations thus : “In the 
place of the international division of labour between 
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Varieties of BrahmaniBin. 

Mr. r. Sesliagiri Ayyar, U.A., M.L., 
M.L.A., contributes to the October number of 
The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
an entertaining and edifying article on the 
varieties of Brahmanism, lie takes us lirst 
to Kashmir, ^ 

'J'lic Brahmin or tlic Pandit as lie is called 
tliere I would almost put among the depressed 
classes ; It ina>' be doe to the treatment he was 
subjected to during the Mahomedan period : that 
he is an outcast in hi'^ own land is clear. Many 
a Kashmiri Brahmin has migrated to other parts 
of India— notably the Unit^ Provinces and the 
Punjab — and have risen abo\e liis Icllows : but 
the Kashmiri Bralimin of the valley — the man who 
is native of the soil— is nnwhere in the race of 
life : one peculiarity is that caste distinctions which 
arc so predominant in tlic South arc not observed 
in the happy valle\'. 'I'he Jtrahmin is the pandit, 
the tiller ul the soil, the jamadar, the hardworking 
menial and the pest that inhabits sacred places to 
fleece pilgrims. 1 came out of Cashmere with the 
conviction that the murk of sujieriority is not on 
the brow of the descendant of the rishis of old 
in this land. 

W'e pa.^s on next to the Punjab. 

In the Punjab, the abode for a considerable 
lieriod of the Aryan race, he is no better. The 
degcaiTatiun probably is of recent origin. 'J'hc 
Punjabi Brahmin— of course there arc notable 
e.xceptions and I am only speaking of the class 
as a whole— is often to be found as chapr.isis 
( peons ) in many public ufhees. I le is the Aluintn 
( menial servant ) in various private household". 
He ploughs and sows : there are, of course, a few 
who carry on the priestly profession. They are 
an iniinitesim.illy small number who are employed 
as oflicials. But the vast majority of them toil 
.ind spin and are neither sought after nor abused : 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvati has created a new' 
hierarchy ; undoubtedly he has stirred to the depth 
the easy-going Hindu. It is no wonder that the 
Brahmin of the old type is opposed to this reform 
movement. It may be that, in course of time, a 
tolerant and reasonable Brahminism of the purely 
Vedic type may emerge in the Punjab. 

Brahmans in Debar and the riiitcd 
Provinces then come under scrutiny. 

In Bchar and the Pnited Provinces, the Brahmin 
is occupying a slightly better position. 1 had an 
illuminatintf talk with a member of tlie Bchar 

agriculture and in.inufactures, assumed by classical 
economics, a division of labour within the sphere of 
manufacturing appears. If now tlic devclupinent 
of the productive capacity uf a country leads to 
iadustrialijfation, and if industrialization increase the 
paiticipation of the country in world-economic 
dealings, it follows that the protective policy, as an 
important aid to industrialization, must under proper 
manipulation, lead to an extension of world-economic 
rdutions." . Ecunomic ProLeLtionism, p. 34J. 


Legislative Council the other day ; what he said 
was an eye-opener to me : intellectually the Brah- 
min is not in the forefront in these ureas. He is 
a great deal more religious than his compeers in 
the Punjab : he is perhaps more ceremonial, but 
in the villages he is the actual cultivator of the 
soil. It would appear that he should not actually 
hold the plough. 'I'hat is prohibited, but he usc" 
his spade : he sow's, reaps the corn and does all 
works of husbandry which the Madras Brahmin di.s- 
dains to do : the Kayastha.s of these parts are 
more intellectual than he. 

Wc then proceed to Bengal 

In Bengal, the Brahmin has gone up a stcii 
higher. But lie has not monopolized learning as in 
Madras. The Kayasthus arc as well placed as the 
Brahmins 'I'hc Kulin Brahmin had at one time 
a splendid field all to himself in the matrimonial 
market, but the situation has changed. They arc 
believed to be the descendant- of the live priest" 
who were invited to Bengal by an ancient sovereign, 
Adisur. It is curious that on the High Court 
Bench the Brahminical element is stronger, although 
in the Bar and in other professions there is not 
the same proportion. Kven on the bench there 
have been Kayasthas of undoubted eminence. Dwarka 
Nath Mitter, Koincsh ('liunder Mittcr, Chundcr 
Madhab (ihosc arc names worth remembering, 
lliinidas Bincrjce, Ashutosh Clriudhiiry, Asliutusli 
Mukerjee belong to the Brahmin class. Among 
the lawyers Kashhehari Ghose, Moninohan Ghosc, 
Anandamohan llosc, Lalmohan Ghosc, lord Sinh.i, 
Sir Benode Chandra Mitter all come from the 
Kayastlias. Rammohan Ro\-, Issur Chandra X'idya- 
sagar, Bankim CJhandra Chattarjee and Delicndra 
Nath I'agore were Hr.jhmins, and among living 
men Rabindranath Tagore is the shining light of 
the Brahmins. Bose and Roy, the great scicnti l^ 
arc not Brahmins. It wimid appear that the position 
which the Kayasthas are occupying in Bengal and 
Behar is due to the fact that, when the British settled 
there, tliey were the earliest to act as interpreters and 
to get themselves employed under the new master-. 
But even in Madras, the earliest I) ubashes were ;ill 
non-Brahmlns and yet they do not seem to ha\e 
worked their way up. 

Bombay Brahmans next claim the writer'" 
attention. 

In Bombay, in most districts, the Brahmin hold .' 
no"«cominanding position. This is largely due to the 
commercial instinct of the people of the Presidency- 
Kmployinent in the learned professions is not much 
of an inducement to the Benia or the Bhattia : and if 
is they that control and guide public opinion in tlic 
Presidency. 'The position isditlercnt in the Maha- 
rashtra portion of it. The rule of the Peishwas .and the 
respect which Sivaji p-aiil to the priestly class created 
a new atmosphere. 'The Poona Sastri has come to 
the fore there and fought employment in public office >. 
He has created around him the s;iinc feeling of anl.i 
gonisin which dogs the footsteps of his brullicr '■> 
Madras. 

Naturally the DTahmans of Madras I'rebi 
dency rfceive the most elaborate treatment. 
New lui Madras ; there arc v.iricticj. The Nn‘-- 
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iiiulri ur Malabar stands on a pedestal of his own. 
He is the most intolerant of his sect. His treatment of 
the other classes has thrown thousands into the fold 
of other religions. As compared with him, the 
Tanjore Brahmin is nowhere in caste arrogzince. 
Go north and examine the Teluga Brahmin. Mis 
ncharain is unacceptable to the Brahmin of the 
(^uvery Delta and of Madura and Tinnevelly : the 
Niyo^i with his whiskers does not come up to the right 
standard of spiritualism. If we go to South Canara, 
lish-cating at least is not fahoo to the Brahmin there 
although It is not universal. The Brahmin of the 
southern districts is a different being. Intellectually 
he has established a record for proficiency in higher 
learning which is unequalled anywhere. Ilei'^not as 
intolerant as the Nambudri, but his is only a degree 
less. His aptitude for work is marvellous. Go to any 
l>:irt of India, you will hear that he is the best hack 
that you can get for the money. His Bible is not the 
Vedas so much as tlic Arhara Kandam of N'ythinadha 
Dikshitar. 

One essential feature should not be lost sight of. 
Don't touchism " of the aggressive type is not in 
evidence beyond the limits of the xMadras Presidency. 
My Behar friend told me that the Purohit who ofti< 
ciates in a non-Brahmin house is not in any way 
looked down upon. He and the other Brahmins can 
eat in non-Brahmin liouses, sweets and chapatis : only 
l)oilod articles, and dole are not permitted to be taken. 
.Naturally there is greater comradeship between the 
classes, and less friction. There is no objection to the 
highest and the lowest classes drawing water f*‘om the 
same wells ; and in most cases worship in the temple 
is open to all. I was in Bombay on a Mahasivaratri 
(lay and I found men and women of the lowest walks 
•>f life rubbing shoulders literally with the highest 
within the precincts of tlie Siva temple. The Nama- 
Midras and the Maliars, I understand, sulYer from 
^«nic disadvantages, hut their disabilities hear no 
proportion to what their brethren undergo in the 
.Nmtli. 

Tlie problem is worth investigation why the South 
Indian Brahmin has developed a code of social life so 
dilierent from what obtains elsewhere. Is it because 
the settI(Ts in these parts were a handful and endea- 
voured to preserve their identity by exclusiveness and 
aloofness ? There is something to bn said in favour of 
this theory. Romcsli Chandra Dult seems to suggest 
that there is a lighter streak of Aryan blood in ^^uth 
India than elsewhere. I Ic seems to hint at a mixed 
parentage for the Brahmin of the Madras Presidency. 
That may partly account for the Brahmin’s assumption 
of surperiority. If the zeal of the convert is proverbial 
the anxiety of the hybrid to be regarded as of pure 
blood is not an unheard-of theory. I hope 1 am not 
rubbing my brethren too severely the wrong way. 

The summary of the writer’s experiences 
“that, except in Madras and in the Maha- 
rashtra country, the Brahmin exercises no 
t'ummanding influence in the ^councils of the 
• mpire or in moulding the ideas of the 
l»cople.” 


r/J7 

Cultivation of Jute in Brazil. 

T/jc Indian and Eastern Engineer states 
that, 

The Government of Bengal, Department of 
Agriculture and Industries, have forwarded, for 
the information of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce, an extract from the lirasUian- American^ 
Kio dc Jancrio, dated 13 th May, which is in the 
following terms : — 

Tlie following telegram has been received by Presi- 
dent Epitacio Pcssoa concerning the commercial possi- 
bilities of jute fibre in the industrial de\'elopment of 
Br«izi]. The message is from Dr. Kodrignde Camargu, 
an engineer in the Department of Agrirulture, uln» 
w.is sent to the State of Sao Paulo by tlie President to 
make a study of th(‘ jute farms wliich .ire being culti- 
vated under the direction of Dr. Gabriel l.essi, 

rhe telegram referred to is as follows : — 

“ I am taking the liberty of ‘•ending a mossagi* 
directly to the Head of the Nation as a preliminary 
report on the inspection of the jute farms in the country 
of Presidente Prudente (a new station on thcSorocabana 
Railway) situated eighty kilometers from Sao Paulo 
in the open country on the left side of the Sorocahana 
Railway. The inspection has been concluded, and my 
report ready. 

1 am telegraphing you directly because I feel that 
Brazil has almost solved the jute fibre problem. In my 
opinion, jute will ultimately become of more importance 
to Brazil than coffee. After many failures, successful 
experiments have been made under the capalilc direc- 
tion of Dr. Gabriel Lc^sa. After innumenble 
attempts and sacrifices, jute seed was brought from 
India. .Nine experienced farmers were persuaded to 
come to Brazil to assist in getting the industry started 
in this country. Jute culture otTers a satisfactory 
protit to small farmers. It is capable of becoming 
within a short time, one of the safest and most promis- 
ing industries in Brazil, [.ocal product ion will guarantee 
enough fibre for factories making ropes, strings, rugs, 
(resembling those made in Persia), spreads and other 
articles and imitation Cashmere and silk ( similar to 
the goods made in India, Japan and England ). There 
is plenty of opportunity fur exportation. The plants 
arc grown in three months, and a plantation rc(|uires 
very little capital. Production on a large scale depends 
upon the ability to procure good seeds. This difficulty 
is at present due to heavy export duties on seeds 
leaving Indui. Dependable instructions must also be 
furnished to the planters who are unacquainted with 
the new plant, and a small amount of money must be 
advanced to the men who do not have enough capital 
to build tanks in the country. The careful study of 
the industry, from cutting to the separation of the 
fibres, has filled me with so much enthusiasm that I 
have decided to continue my work.” 

jute growers, manufacturers and merchants 
need to take serious note of the above facts. 


Railway through the Moplah 
Country. 

The same monthly records that 
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The Madras Legislative Council have decided to 
accept a resolution providing for the construct ion of a 
railway line from Slioranur to Manantoddy. through 
the Moplah country as a salegu^rd against future 
risings and as a means of developing the country, 
which is rich in timber and other products. This 


nroj'cct has been under contemplation for many years 
but it was nut until the recent Moplah rising showed 
the strategic value of the line that the Government of 
Madr.is realised the necessity for pushing on the 
scheme. 
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Shall the Daughters Work ? 

Most people of our country, when they 
think at all of the subject, are afraid of 
the education of women because they 
believe that it destroys the instinct for 
domesticity of those who receive it. 
Those Indian men who have educated 
women in their homes can testify that it 
does not. Occidental experience tends to 
support this testimony, as the- following 
extract from The Literary Dif(esi shows:— 

The Feminine Instinct for domesticity is not 
entirely crush t by the modern independence 
movement and the industrial opportunity 
presented to women, as is witnessed, in the case 
of the French women, by a f|iiestioniiaire recent- 
ly put to them. The French women have 
entered into the professions and public activities 
almost as extensively as American women have 
done, and recently it occured to a L'rench news- 
paper, wc are told by the Rocky Mountain 
News, to ask some of the women successful in 
their particular lines whether, if they have 
daughters, they wish them to follow in their 
footsteps. A majority of the answers arc deci- 
dedly in the negative the objection being, we arc 
told, not to professional life, but to the 
particular profession in which the women 
were engaged. But, notes the News : 

“These women all indicated a wish that their 
daughters should lead domestic lives, some say- 
ing so frankly, but no one is quoted as objecting 
to their entering into some lucrative occupation 
if necessity requires, tho it must be other than 
that of their mothers. This is quite in line with 
the attitude taken by many men who do not 
favor the entrance of their sons into their own 
calling, the real reason being that they see the 
drawbacks and diflicuhies of their own as of no 
other occupation. But men expect their sons 
to engage in some sort of life work, whereas 
women probably as a class approve of a business 
career for their daughters only if necessity calls 
for it, and then only until marriage ends the 
need of self-support. 

“This is natural and feminine and a view 


likely to prevail in this country as well as in 
France, inspitc of all the industrial and profes- 
sional opportunities open to women, and the 
alleged independence given to them by the ballot. 
Domesticity shifts its characteristics as time 
goes on. A life spent in cooking, washing dishes 
and bending over the washtiib does not invite 
the girls of to-day, but they want their own 
homes none the less.” 

It Is true, and it is right and natural 
that it should be so, that educated women 
refuse to be mere household drudges slav- 
ing merely for the pleasure and at the 
bidding of men. 

World News About Women. 

The following items are taken from 
The Woman Citizen 

\VO.MKN JUDOKS FOR ChiI.DKKN. 

Now that the office of Judge of Children’s 
Courts in New York is open to women, even 
without legal training candidates are being pn/ 
forward in four counties. 

A Tkksi-: Pi..\tform. 

Ellen Duane Davis, the only Pennsylvania 
woman who is running for (Congress this year 
(see August 2r> Citizen) was nominated without 
any solicitation on her part. Her platform is 
“Clean hands, empty pockets, a pure heart an<I 
a strong desire to serve her people.” She 
bcHevcs that the United States should join the 
League of Nations ; stop hoarding gold ; lessen 
taxation by a tariff for revenue only ; and work 
for the whole world, not for America alone. 

C.VNIIIDATK FOR PaRLIAA[KNT. 

Mrs. Charlotte Despard, a pioneer in the 
suffrage movement in England and a prominent 
figure in Irish affairs, has announced her 
candidacy for Parliament. She is Lord French's 
sister. 

A Norwboian Booth. 

Norway’s women will have an exhibition 
pavilion at the Rio Janeiro Exposition nc'^'. 
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month, showing what the^' have accomplished 
in various branches of housework and sanita* 
tion. Models of government schools for house- 
work teachers and the tuberculosis sanitariums 
erected through the edbrts of women are to be 
part of the exhibit, which will be accompanied 
bj illustrated lectures. 

In Orkat Britain' 

Among the candidates for the forthcoming* 
Parliamentary elections in Great Britain are 
Lady Marjorie Beckett ( daughter of Lady 
AYarv^ick ), who is running on a Labor 
ticket. Like her mother, Lady Marjorie is 
an able public speaker. The Labor candidate 
lor North Islington is Miss Bdith Picton-Tur- 
bervill, O. B. 15., well-known for her activities 
on l}ehalf of women in the church. West 
h^dinburgh adopted as an Independent candi- 
date Mrs. More-Nisbet, a prominent member 
of the Catholic Women’s Suffrage Society ; 
and Mrs. Oliver Strachey ( mentioned in our 
last number ) is the Independent candidate 
for Brentford and Chiswick. 

WnMF:\ M. P.’s in tiii; Ni;tiikri.a\t»s 

Seven women wore returned for Parliament 

a result of the recent Parliamentary elec- 
tions in the Netherlands. 

They arc : Mrs. Bronsvcld-Vitriiiga, a 
konian Catholic ; Miss I'rida Katz, a lawyer 
belonging to the historical (’'hristian political 
party; Miss 15. C. Van Dorp, also a lawyer ; 
Miss Westerman, a former M. P., who was 
re-elected ; Mrs. Betsy Bakker-Xort, a lawyer 
belonging to the Constitutional Democrats 
and the first Vice-President of the Dutch 
Society for Women -Citizens; Miss Suze 
Vroeneweg, a Social Democrat, Holland’s 
lirst member of Parliament and in Parliament 
for four years ; Mrs. dc \Tics-Bruius, Social 
ncmocrat, also a doctor specializing in ncr- 
*.'011 s diseases. 

In Amkricax Emiussy at Tokio 

As the result of her efficiency when she 
was secretary to the Advisory Committee 
at the Washington Conference on the Limi- 
tation of Armaments, Miss Maud Miles 
of Eric, Pennsylvania, has been appointed an 
attache of the American Embassy at Tokio— 
Ihe first woman to he assigned to .an Anie- 
1 lean I'mhaSvSy in the Orient. 

Divixr. FOR A Livint. 

'fliat diving may be looked on as a pro- 
lession for women is demonstrated by Miss 
Naylor, Britain’s first woman diver 
who is searching in Toberirwry Ray, Scot- 
A Jo** treasure* left by a ship of the Spanish 
Armada. A dive of ten fathoms is nothing 
to Miss Naylor. 

WOAIF.X IX TIIK Lraouk of Natioxs 

(iCx ) Premier Lloyd George, according to a 
Tccial cable to the Philadelphia Public Ledger 


has just appointed Mrs. Coombe Tennant as 
substitute delegate to the Third Assembly of 
of the league of Nations. In this connection 
it is interesting to have the names of women 
who have attended the First and Second As- 
semblies in an official capacity. According 
to a list |)repared by the Council for the 
Representation of Women in the League of 
Nations, they are : as technical advisers in 
both assemblies, Mile. Hcnni Eorchhammer, 
I’rcsident National Council of Danish Women, 
and Mine. Kluyver, head of the Department, 
Ministry of Eoreign Affairs of Hollands ; as 
alternate delegates, Mme. Anna Bugge-Wick- 
sell, B. A., of Sweden, and Mile. K. Bonnevie, 
Curator of y^oological Laboratory, Christiania 
Norway ; and as technical adviser to the 
Second Assembly, Mile. Helene Vacaresco, of 
Roumania. 

The Council also lists the following women 
as members of the League of Nations Com- 
mission, some of whom have already been 
mentioned in the Citizen : Mme. Anna 
PuKf?e-Wickscll. of Sweden, Mandates Com- 
mittee : Dr. joscphiii Baker, of America, 
Ileallli Committee: Miss Karen jeppa, of 
Denmark, and Miss Cushman, of America, 
Commission of IiK|nirv on Deported Women 
and Children ; Mme.’ Curie-Sklodowska, of 
I'rance, and Mile. Kristine Bonnevie, of Nor- 
way, Committee on Intellectual Cooperation ; 
Dr. I’auliua Luisi, of Uruguay, and Mme. 
E.^trM Hein, of Denmark, Traffic in Women 
and Children. 

In addition, five women assessors on 
certain commission.^ arc named : Miss Baker 
of Great Britain ; Mme, Avril de St. Croix, 
of France ; Mme. de Montenach and Mme. 
Stiider-Steiiihauslin, of Switzerland, Traffic 
in Women and Children.: and Mrs. Hamilton 
Wright, of America, Traffic in Opium. 


Women in Politics and Women in 
Industries. 

Elizabeth I'razer records in The Ladies' 
Home [oitrnnl the following “blunt, 
sardonic comment of the eminently success- 
ful manufacturer of textiles”, a humane, 
broad-minded man. who sat next to her 
one night at dinner 

'*Vcs, industry has been a hard taskmaster ; 
it is blind socially ; it doesn’t give a tinker’s 
dam and it never has given one for the 
individual which it weaves into its mighty 
pattern. It doesn’t care for racial interests, 
or society, or government, or the state, or 
spiritual progress, or things of the soul. It 
has two gods, production and profit. Left to 
itself, unharnessed, uncurbed, it would destroy 
the individual in its determination to achieve 
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its goal. And if, as some economists declare 
our industrial organisation is in danger of 
smashing up, of going lo pieces on the rocks, 
it will he mainly because, with all its 
tremendous development, with all its technical 
and mechanical inventions, its complicated 
devices for increasing production, for speed, in- 
dustry as such has overlooked one big, vital 
lactof ol success, namely, the individual ; his 
happiness, his health and social needs ; and, in 
the final analysis, it is the individual that 
makes the whole niaeliiuery’ go round. 

“Take the ease ol women in industry. 
Women arc the race bearers ; the girls in the 
shops and factories of today arc the mothers of 
tomorrow ; good or bad, they’re all we’ve got ; 
they’re our capital, so to speak. Vou’d think 
that the most obvious, primitive, selfish, 
common-sense motives would demand that they 
should be safeguarded from the race point of 
view. Hut what do we do ? book at the 
actual facts ; Wages too low to support life and 
maintain decency and virtue ; hours too long 
lor health, not to mention time olf for recreation 
and citixeusliip duties, obligations to the 
community and to the state, ; constant noise ; 
])ad air ; crowded factory’ rooms ; unguarded 
machines taking their toll of human limbs ; 
speeding up the worker to increase production 
without ever iruiuiring how such a pace may 
afl’ect her vital organs or her health. What’s 
the inevitable result ? J.lcgencration of the race. 

“A man’s work, says the old saw, is from 
sun to sun ; but a woman’s work is never done. 
And when, in addition to her ancient family job 
—■which she still manages to hang on to-^as 
wile, mother, cook, seamstress, washer-woman, 
and general roiist-abont, she is forced by” the 
ineageriiess of Ihc weekly envelope to go out 
into industry', in order to keep shoes on the 
children’s feet and blankets on their bed— well, 
it’s just plain hell, dull, uninspiring, un- 
embcilished hell, without romance, shaded red 
lights or fancy fixings. I pity the unskilled 
woman in modern industry ; she’s just cheap, 
docile labor, fodder for the great industrial 
machine. We’re giving her, and we always 
have given her, the rawest kind of a raw deal.’’ 

These remarks led the writer to write 
a series of articles “to show how women’s 
political power can be developed through 
organization to push legislation beneficial 
to women in industry which shall tend 
to safeguard the living and social condi- 
tions of family life in America, upon which 
rest the very foundations of our free 
government itself.” 

Women desire to humanize, socialize, spiri- 
tualize the industrial system, to make it yield up 
a larger percentage of health and happiness to 
the individuals enmeshed in the stupendous 


web ; and they desire, moreover, to do this 
through the l.aw. 

There arc thousands of women 
employed in Indian factories. Their con- 
dition cannot be made thoroughly 
satisfactory unless women have political 
power in India ntid vse it wisely luul 
persistently. 

Provontion of Accidental Deaths 
of Children. 

Of the total of accidental deaths in the 
United States 20,000 are children under 
fourteen years of age. And so, as stated 
in Child- Welfhrc Magazine y 

Steps have been taken in many localities to 
study the subject of safety with reference to 
local conditions. Many cities have held a 
Safety Week each year, and during the six or 
seven days of the c.anipatgn they have done all 
they could to avoid and avert accidents. In 
addition to making safety campaigns, most 
cities have established Iranic ordinances and 
safety zones and have erected warning signs, 
■lYith the object of eliminating street accidents. 
The results of these efforts have been gratifying, 
but the real work lias only just begun, 

In the opinion of that American 
magazine, 

The most important thing is to educate the 
public— men, women and children. The 
American people arc the greatest chance-takers 
in the world. We rush unhesitatingly across a 
street filled with moving vehicles with no 
thought of the risk we arc assuming. We 
thoughtlessly plunge into the midst of danger 
instead of waiting perhaps half a minute until 
conditions arc comparatively safe. \Vc do not 
think ! 

To whom and when and how is such 
education to be given ? 

To be most effective, such education must 
begin with the childern in our schools. 
Statistical reports show that the critical age 
in the life of a child is in the neighborhood 
of five years. At the age the child has 
mastered its faculties for walking and run- 
ning, but it has not yet developed a sense 
of fear or danger, and it does not know 
that there are t certain things that must 
done for its own preservation. Childcm of 
kindergarten age are none too young to he 
taught how to avoid injury. Safety education 
should begin in the kindergarten classes, and 
it should be continued along through the 
upper grades. When the children are taught 
to believe in safety, and learn how to protec ' 
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themselves, the safety spirit will spread to 
the homes and to the parents in a way 
that is more elTective than can ever be 
hoped for by our present “once-a-yoar-cam- 
paign” method. 

It is not a diflicult matter to work out 
a plan of safety education for our schools, 
when the problem is once understood. The 
plans will vary in diflerent cities, as condi- 
tions themselves vary, and what is suitable 
for one city may not be satisfactory to 
another. St. houis, Detroit, Cleveland, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, and other large centers have 
already introduced safety teaching in their 
schools, and these cities arc well pleased with 
the results. In many cases the work has been so 
successful tliat the children in the upper grades 
now oftentimes assist the civic authoritie.s in 
carrying on the duties of the public safety 
departments. 

Where the work in the schools has been 
most successful, topics emphasizing the con- 
structive side of safety have been incorporated 
in the regular work of the classroom. In the 
kindergartens and lower grades, for example, 
games arc played which teach the children 
the correct wa^” of crossing streets, and the 
dangers of running into the road without 
looking to sec if vehicles are approaching. 
In language work, safety lends itself readily 
to oral and written composition, reading, 
and letter-writing. Safety playlets are espe- 
cially appealing to the children, and they 
have proved one of the most cfTcctivc means 
of getting the safety idea firmly lixed in the 
young minds. For older pupils, safety clubs, 
organized and governed by the pupils, often 
render valuable services to the schools and 
to the city. Talks by uniformed members 
of the city fire and police departments, giving 
practical demonstrations of lire prevention and 
traffic handling methods, are highly instruc- 
tive and enthusiastically received b^*^ the 
pupils. 

Education is no longer looked upon a-s a 
“filling up” process by means of which informa- 
tion is “poured” into an individual in some- 
what the same way one would pour water 
into a tank in order to be able to draw it 
out later. We now see education as a means 
of developing in the child the right kinds of 
social recreations, viewpoints, ideals, and 
feelings. This is a “bringing out” process 
rather than one of “pouring in,*. The subjects 
taught in our modern schools are such that 
they will bring about a modification ol the 
child’s behavior, especially ^n its social aspects. 
Could any subject be more appropriate for 
consideration than one which will tend to 
conserve the life of the child, as well as benefit 
mankind in general ? 


‘^Salvaging Civilization. ’ 

Many are at present disposed to des- 
pair of the future of civilization. But 
Cf. Stanley Hall, author of “Adolescence”, 
“Senescence”, etc., writes in the course of 
an article on “Salvaging Civilization” in 
the October Century Muj^nzinc that the 
proper attitude for watchfully waiting 
intellectuals in a time like this should be 
one of hope and not of despair ; of course, 
not of cowardly ignoring of perils. lie 
gives his reasons for prescribing this hope- 
ful attitude. 

We know everything good and great came 
out of the soul of man. It created everything that 
makes civilization— state, church, all the arts 
and the industries, and every institution. Man 
created all the languages, all the myths and all 
religions, heavens, and hells ; he made all the 
liibles, and all the gods from highest to lowest 
evolved from his soul. True, Ijod made man. 
blit before that, many now tell us, man made 
Cod. lUit more and back of all this, man made 
himself out of a very savage and hairy anthro- 
poid which for ages .seemed inferior to a score of 
animal competitors for the lordship of creation. 
This he alone attained, leaving them all behind 
in brutehood. .\nd last of all, as his crowning 
achievement, he has evolved the sciences, pure 
and applied, and all their armamentaria. He 
may well be proud of his humble ancestry, of 
the vigor and clan which his ancient pedigree 
gave him. 

Wc may indeed truly say with Ilegcl, that 
man can never begin to think highly enough 
of himself. 

He proceeds to argue ; 

Now, is it likely that such a being, with such 
a record in the past, the rate of whose advance, 
instead of being retarded, has constantly 
accelerated up to the beginning of the centur}-, 
should sull’er defeat, arrest, or lapse into sudden 
senescence ? Arc not all the hardships and perils 
of our day rather to be regarded as painful 
initiations of humanity into a stage of adult- 
hood or as new challenges which will be met 
as triumphantly as all the old ones have been 'f 
For the soul of man has been the most irre- 
pressible and unconquerable thing in the world 
so far. Are wc shallow optimists if we feel an 
invincible conviction that histoiy so far has 
been only prolegomena, and far better things 
are in store for our race than it has yet 
known ? Man is perhaps now nea’* the half- 
way station between the ape he was and the 
demigod he is to become in some far-ofl' day 
when man as he now is will be as- forgotten as 
the missing link of Java. .Is there any better 
way of judging the future than by tbepast ' 
-Thus nature and evolution l.'i.d ns Iv’pc . .. 
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Next tu hope, what we need is more 
faith in man. 

Neither his soul nor his body was smuggled 
into the world from without, but evolved from 
its inmost core. lie is its beloved and only 
begotten son, and the story of his processional 
from ether to ethics, from cell to citizen, amoeba 
to the architect of civilization, is the epitome of 
all knowledge possible to man. Always and 
ever^’where the best have survived ; so that it 
is a good world, and despite all his faults, he is 
the best thing in it ; his shortcomiugs are those 
of immaturity. 

The writer then asks and answers : 

Now, if mau is thus the crown of the universe, 
what is the highest and best thing in him, the 
tup-root of his growth, the mainspring of all 
his progress, the only sure road to a greater 
future ? 1 answer that it is love, the oldest, 
most potent, and most iundamental thing in 
human nature. 

hove rules the court, the camp, the grove, 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love 

only hints at it. All the Bibles are love stories 
of man for the highest idea his racial soul has 
evolved. Buddha, Jesus, Paul, John, knew its 
power. It may be directed to truth, and then 
it makes science and philosophy : to beauty, 
and then it makes art in all its forms ; to 
justice, virtue, or goodness, and then it makes 
all the counsels and aids to progressive perfec- 
tion, law, ethics, religion. Just now we arc 
learning again how it controls health and 
disease, success or failure, which, psychuanulysls 
arc showing us, depend more uii tlio love of life 
than on anything else, it is the perennial theme 
of poetry, drama, aud all lictiou. Look into 
your owu lives, and uot one of you will deny 
that conduct and even character have been 
shaped by Eros, which Plato said made the 
world itself. The chief trait of man as distinct 
from animals is that he can love more. Some 
great transformatiou in the past, symbolized 
by many a myth, hypertrophied his philopro- 
genitive instincts, made him the lover par 
excellence of the world, so that most of his 
thun and haben, and achievements and his 
failures, have been due to it. If he only loves 
his work aud can make play of it, instead of 
hating it as the world now docs, nut ouly 
fatigue, but every form ofuurcst, will vanish. 
Nothing has so many species, varieties, names 
aud symbols. 

Mr. Hall's cluijueiiL glurilicatiun ol 
love in the highest and widest sense 
is continued thus : 

It begins even before sex in symbiosis, is seen 
in all forms of gregariousness, of the herd in- 
stinct which the Cro*Maguun had and the Nean- 


derthal lacked, and so vanished before him. 
It made man the social bcin^ he is, taught him 
co-operation and mutual aid, gives some a 
assion for service, inspires patriotism that 
roadens into philanthrophy, makes altruism, 
and everywhere subordination of the individual 
unit to the group. It still impels some young- 
men in the very choice of their calling to ask 
where they can do most good instead of where 
they can get most money. Woman, who is 
now coming to power, knows and feels it 
better than man and ought to help bring in a 
new dispensation of it as against the egoism 
and the monstrosities of selfishness which are 
the products of hunger merging into greed, the 
other and malign power that now strives to 
rule the world, in these days of tests we must 
work out some criterion to tell of each how 
much they can love, and the best function of 
culture is to direct this passion toward the 
highest and most worthy object, and to reali/,c 
the transforming power of a new aflection. It 
will bring in, in a sense, the opposite type of 
the superman to that we know. It gives the 
highest possible morale, it is the best of 
all agencies in the abolition of war, and its 
developcmcnt is the best standard by which to 
measure the ctUcacy of all these other cures of 
present-day evils. It does exist deep down in 
the soul of every one who is truly human, and 
if wc could only find some mode oi direct action 
to bring it out, we should not have to wait for 
slower agencies. 

The future of mankind will depend on 
what the young will do. 

It is must signiticaul that in ncally every 
cuiintry in Europe involved in the Great War. 
perhaps especially in Germany, we read ot new 
movements in the rising generation towani 
emancipation from both the traditions and 
the control of their ciders, as if they had lost 
confidence in their guidance, wliieh has involved 
the world in woe. 

The young arc the best material for prophecy, 
for as they go, the world will follow two 
decades hence. The young best know whaL 
love is and best feel what it can do. Thus the 
supreme question which the Zeitgeist puts up to 
young people to-day is to decide whether they 
wish most to give or to get ; to serve mankind 
or to exploit it ; whether they will choose the 
career where they can do most good to-morrow 
or take the job that pays the best to-day ; 
whether they follow the precepts of Sterner aud 
Niet/.sche, which teach us to maximize our egc^. 
or those of Krouotkiu, which teach mutual 
aid ; whether they prefer the cutthroat methods 
of competition, too prcvalen£ in business, or 
the co-operative methods by which science, the 
other great institution of the modern world, 
has been built up. Both individual and group 
selfishness must be transcended, and nothing 
less than u new dispensation of service and a 
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new enthusiasm lor humanity must be insti- 
tuted.^ This will begin not by concerted and 
organized movement without, but can take its 
rise only withiu the soul of each individual man 
who dedicates himself to service, and has 
penetrated to the great secret of the human 
heart, that “it is more blessed to give than 
to receive, “ 


Has Germany Changed ? 

The question, “Has Germany 
Changed ?”, is answered thus in 7'Iic 
Century Magaxinc for October 

The reply is dillicult. The institutions have 
changed, but it is difl'icult to say whether 
the fierman people have changed or not. They 
are scarcely a people any more save as the 
scorn of the world welds the in together. They 
arc thoroughly disunited. It is not that Bava- 
ria is suspicious of Prussia or that Bremen 
and Hamburg arc proud of independence. 
It is not geography, but economics, which 
divides the people. In the present Government 
there are but lew men of education and driv- 
ing power : it represents, however, the heart 
ol the German people striving to be free of un- 
natural ambitions. The heart of the German 
is essentially childlike. It is not immersed 
in the world ; it has never led the world in 
culture, as Prance has, or as Italy or as 
England ; it is essentially democratic, unspoiled, 
energetic, comfort-loving, easy-going people 
over whom a veneer of imperialism and milita- 
rism has been sprcail. Now it is humiliated , 

‘ has lost its place in the family ol nations. 
It knows that it was stupidly led to destriic- 
Liou ; it believes that it was guilty of the blood 
ol mankind, but not much more so than the 
surrounding nations, hostile to it and envious 
ol it. Will it seek to revenge itself upon the 
nations which now hold it in the mire or will 
•t, forgetful of the past, press on toward the 
high mark of the calling which some men in the 
present Government believe to he a holy calling ? 
That is the (juestion which now trembles in the 
balances. There is hope in the sturdiness of the 
people, in the essential simplicity of the nation 
that lives much on the public street and eats in 
the open air, in its sense of the futility and arro- 
gance of a military aristocracy, in the deep 
eonvictious of a few leaders in the present move- 
«»cnt that they are summoned to further ilcmo- 
'^racy in the world. 

No one should deny that th^rc arc forces of 
‘jyil at work in Gerjnany to-day— forces of mili- 
ar ism, of reaction, of revenge. But there are 
a so other forces— the forces of humanity, of 
* disen thralment, forces that have 

i>ushed on toward the ideal we all hold in 
'^omnion. We all have sinned; shall we insist 
’-'U rcmemberinGT onlv German sins, or shall \Ye 


throw open our hearts to the sympathy which 
naturally unites us with tliose who, like our- 
selves, love freedom and believe in the dignity 
of man ? 


“Toward An Understanding of 
China.’’ 

Under the obove caption Bertrand 
Russell has contributed to the October 
Century a thoughtful and thought-provok- 
ing article. .According to him, the 
questions raised by the present condition 
of China tall naturally into three groups, 
economic, political, and cultural, each 
intimately bound up with the other two. 
In his opinion. 

The cultural questions are the most impor- 
tant both for China and for mankind. If these 
could be solved. I would accept with more or 
less ecjuanimity any political or economic 
system which ministered to that end. I nfortu- 
nately, however, cultural (luestions have little 
interest for practical men, who regard money 
and power as the proper ends for nations as 
for men. The helplessness of the artist in a 
hard-headed business community has long been 
a commonplace of novelists and'moralizers, and 
has made collectors feci virtuous wlieu they 
bought up the pictures of painters who had 
died in penury. China may be regarded as an 
artist nation, with the virtues and vices to be 
c.\pcctcd of the artist— virtues chielly useful to 
others, and vices chielly harmful to oncsell. 
Can Chinese virtuc-s be preserved Or must 
China, in order to survive, acquire, instead, 
the vices which make for success and cause 
misery to others only ? And if China docs copy 
the model set by all foreign nations with which 
she has dealings, what will become of all of 
ns? 

NIr. Russel tlien compares Chinese 
with Western culture. 

Whether our present culture is better or 
worse, on the whole, than that whieli seven- 
teenth-century missionaries found in the 
Celestial Empire, is a question as to which no 
prudent person would venture to pronounce. 
But it is easy to point to certain respects in 
which we arc better than old China, and to 
other respects in which we are worse. If inter- 
course between Western nations and China is 
to be fruitful, we must cease to regard ourselves 
as missionaries of a superior civilization, or, 
worse still, as men who have a right to e.xploit, 
o[)press, and swindle the Chinese becraisc they 
are an “inferior” race. I do not see any reason 
to believe that the Chinese arc inferior to our- 
selves, aud I think must Europeaus who have 
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any intimate knowledge of China would take 
the same view. 

The general question of comparing an 
alien culture with one’s own is also 
considered. 

In comparing an alien culture with one’s own, 
one is forced to ask oneself ([Uestions more 
fundamental than any that usually arise in 
regard to home alVairs. One is forced to ask : 
What are the things that 1 ultimately value ? 
What would make me judge one sort of society 
more desirable than another sort ? What sort 
of ends should I most wish to see realized in the 
world ? Dillcrent people will answer these 
((ucstions diircrcnllv, and I do not know of any 
argument by which 1 woidd persuade a man 
who gave an answer dilferent from my own. I 
must therefore be content merely to state the 
answer which appeals to me, in the hope that 
the reader may feel likewise. 

His answer runs thus : 

The main things which seem to me important 
on their own account, and not merely as means 
to other things, arc ; knowledge, art, instinctive 
happiness, and relations of friendship or 
alTeetion. When I speak of knowledge, I do not 
mean all knowledge; there is much in the way 
of dry lists of facts that is merely nsefnl and 
still more that has no appreciable value of any 
kind. Hut the understanding of nature, incom- 
plete as it is, which is to be derived from 
science, I hold to be a thing which is good and 
delightful on its own account. The same may 
be said, 1 think, of some biographies and parts 
of history. When I speak of art as one of the 
things that have value on their own account, 
I do not mean only the deliberate productions 
of trained artists, though of course those at 
their best deserve the highest place. I mean 
also the almost unconscious effort after beauty 
which one finds among Kussian peasants and 
Chinese coolies, the sort of impulse that creates 
folk-songs, that exisled among ourselves before 
the time of the Turitaiis and survives in cottage 
gardens. Instinctive happiness, or joy of life, 
is one of the most important, wide-spread 
popular goods that wc have lost through indus- 
trialism and the high i)rcssure at which most 
of us live ; its commonness in China is a strong 
reason for thinking well of Chinese civilization. 

Ill judging of a community we have to 
consider not only how much of good or evil 
there is within the eominunit}', but also what 
etlects it has in providing good or evil in other 
communities, and how far the good things which 
it enjoys depend upon evils elsewhere. In this 
respect, also, China is better than wc arc. Our 
prosperity, and most of what wc endeavor to 
secure for ourselves, can be obtained only by 
wide-spread oppression and exploitation of 
weaker nations, while the Chinese are not 
stronc enouuh to injure other countries, and 


secure whatever they enjoy by means of thcii 
own merits and exertions alone. 

The above general ethical considera- 
tions are by no means irrelevant in 
considering the practical problems of 
China. 

Our industrial and commercial civilization 
has been both the effect and the cause of certain 
more or less unconscious beliefs as to what 
worth while. In China one becomes aware of 
these beliefs through the spectacle of a society 
which challenges them by being built just as 
unconsciously upon a different standard of 
values. Progress and efliciency, for example, 
make no appeal to the Chinese, except to those 
who have come under Western influence. Hy 
valuing progress and efficiency, we have secured 
power and wealth ; by ignoring them, the 
Chinese, until wc brought disturbance, secured, 
on the whole, a peaceable existence and a life 
full of enjoyment. It is difficult to compare 
these opposite achievements unless we have 
some standard of values in our minds ; and 
unless it is a more or less conscious standard, 
we shall undervalue the less familiar civilization, 
because evils to which wc arc not accustomed 
always make a stronger impression than those 
that we have learned to take as a matter of 
course. 

I believe that, if the Chinese are left free to 
assimilate what they want of our civilization 
and to reject what strikes them as bad, they 
will be abie to achieve an organic growth from 
their own tradition, and to produce a very 
splendid result, combining our merits with 
theirs. There are, however, two opposite 
dangers to be avoided if this is to happen. 
The first danger is that they may become 
completely westernized, retaining nothing of 
what has hitherto distinguished them, and 
adding merely one more to the restless, intelli- 
gent, industrial, and militaristic nations which 
now afllict this unfortunate planet. The second 
danger is that they may be driven, in the coiir.'-'t: 
of resistance to foreign aggression, into an 
intense anti-foreign conservatism as regards 
everything except armaments. This has happen- 
ed in Japan and it m.ay easily happen in China. 

But the question is, ‘‘Can China 
preserve any shadow of independence 
without a great development of nation* 
alism and militarism ?** Mr. Enssell’s 
reply to his own question is as follows : 

I cannot b^ing myself to advocate nation- 
alism and malitarism, yet it is difficult to know 
what to say to patriotic Chinese who ask how 
they can be avoided. So far I have found onlj 
one answer. The Chinese nation is the 
patient in the world ; it thinks of centuries is 
other nations think of decades. It is essentia 
indestructible, .and can afibrd to wait-. ^ 
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“civibzed** nations of the world, with their 
blockades, their poison phases, their bombs, sub- 
marines, and negro armies, will probably des- 
troy one another within the next hundred years, 
leaving the stage to those whose pacifism has 
kept them alive, though poor and powerless. 
If China can avoid being goaded into war, her 
oppressors may wear themselves out in the end 
and leave the Chinese free to pursue humane 
ends instead of the war and rapine and destruc- 
tion that all Avhite nations love. U is perhaps 
a slender hope for China, and for ourselves it is 
little better than despair. But unless the great 
powers learn moderation and tolerance, I do 
not see any better possibility, though 1 see 
many that arc worse. 

Our Western creed of elTiciency for its own 
sake, without regard for the ends to which it 
is directed, has become somewhat discredited in 
Europe since the war, which would have never 
taken place if the Western nations had been 
slightly more indolent. But in America this 
creed is still almost generally accepted; so it is 
in Japan, and so it is by the Bolsheviks, who 
have been aiming fundamentally at the Ameri- 
canization of Russia. Russia, like China, may 
be described as an artist nation; but, unlike 
China, it has been governed since the time of 
l*eter the Great by men who wished to intro- 
duce all the good and evil of the West. In 
former days 1 might have had no doubt that 
such men were in the right. Some, though not 
many, of the Chinese returned students resemble 
them in the belief that Western push and 
hustle ar^ the most desirable things on earth. 
1 cannot now take this view. The evils pro- 
duced in China by indolence seem to me far less 
liisastrous, from the point of view of mankind 
at large, than those produced throughout the 
world by the domineering cocksurcncss of Europe 
and America. The Chinese have discovered, 
and have practised for many centuries, a way 
of life which if it could be adopted by all the 
world, would make all the world happy. We 
Europeans have not. Our way of life demands 
strife, exploitation, restless change, discontent, 
and destruction. Eflicicncy directed to destruc- 
tion can end only in annihilation, and it is to 
this consummation that our civilization is 
tending, if it cannot learn some of that wisdom 
for which it despises the East. 

It was on the Volga, in the summer 
of 1920, that Mr. Bertrand Russell first 
realised “how profound is the disease in 
our Western mentality^ which the 
Bolsheviks are attempting to force upon 
an essentially Asiatic population, just 
as Japan and the West are doing in 
China.” llis journey by boat day after 
^ay and his experiences resulted in his 
at last befifinniofif to feel that 


All politics are inspired by a grinning devil 
teaching the energetic and (piickwittcd to 
torture submissive populations for the profit 
of pocket or power or theoiy. As we journeyed 
oil, fed by food extracte'd from the peasants, 
protected by an army recruited Ironi among 
their sons, 1 wondered what wc had to give 
them in return. But I found no answer. From 
time to time I heard their sad songs or the 
haunting music of hnininikn: but the sound 
mingled with the great silence of the steppes, 
and left me with a terrible questioning pain in 
which Occidental hopefulness grew pale. 


Indian Prohibitionists in 
America. 

We read ia Abkari 

At the invitation of the World League 
Against Alcoholism, two well-known Indian 
Temperance workers, Mr. Jnananjan Nyogi 
and Air. Tariniprasad Siuha, have pro- 
ceeded to the Tnited States and Canada 
for a six months’ lecturing and investigation 
tour. They will also represent the Indian 
movement at the International Anti- Alcohol 
Convention to be held at Toronto in November. 
The name of Air. Nyogi is familiar to our 
readers as the oganisiug lecturer ami assistant 
secretary of the Calcutta Temperance Federa- 
tion, in which capacity he has rendered most 
valuable service in Ijcngal. .Mr. T. P. Sinha 
travelled with Air. W. E. Johnson ns his 
private secretary during the latter’s tour in 
India last >ear. He is one of Ihe best- 
informed men on the Temperance question that 
India has produced. Speaking at a meeting 
in London on July S, .Mr. Sinha said that 
in India, when they talkeil of Temperance 
they meant Prohibition. lie was going to 
America to sec how they were working it 
out there. They were extremel}’^ thankful to 
Air. Johnson for the enthusiasm he aroused 
during his visit to India. 


Govornment Advertising Liquor. 

Abkari writes : 

Our attention has been called to the ad- 
vertisements of liquor which ar<* now appear- 
ing in the books of postage stamps issued 
by the Oovernraeut of India. This seems to 
us to be ill every way objectionable, and 
wc trust that some member of the Legislative 
Assembly will press for the discoutiniiance of 
this practice. If the Government want to 
prove their direct complicity with the liquor 
traffic, the appearance of these advertisements 
is an effective way of doing it. As, however, 
they have declared their sympathy with 
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Temperance on various occasions, they ought 
at once to stop advertising alcoholic drinks. 
As the “Servant of India” has remarked, the 
Postmastcr-tiencral of Great Britain some 
time ago forbade the advertisement of liquors 
in the publications of the Post Office* Will 
an)^one say that Temperance sentiment in 
Enghand is more pronounced than it is 
in India ? \Vc hope our branches in India 
will take tip this matter with a view to 
these undesirable .'idvertiscments being dis- 
continued. 


Some American Views. 

In The Ac tv Keptihlic Mr. Charles 
Mcr;5 has made some new observations 
on things Indian. The Taj Mahal is 
praised as highly as it lias ever been by 
anybody. But the concluding remarks 
are ol an unexpected character. 

It was fortunate that Shah Jahan happened 
to be an artist, but inevitable that he would 
Imild sonic mighty structure. I 'or Shah jahan 
was a spendthrift, a slave-driver and a nepotist 
-and because theirs arc the right ((ualitics for 
the task it is usually the spendthrifts, the slave- 
drivers and the nepotists who give the world 
its architectural luxuries. Amenophis IV was 
as wise as any king of Egypt we know about : 
but Cheops was vain, despotic and prodigal 
with the energies of his slaves ; and so it was 
Cheops who gave us the Great I’yramid. 
Marcus Aurelius was perhaps the finest of the 
Roman emperors ; but .Marcus Aurelius left no 
great monument to his own selfishness behind 
him ; and it was \ero who built the (^«)Iden 
Palace. Louis the Fourteenth, not the French 
Republic, built Versailles. The good die young, 
make men think, or govern nobly. It is the bad 
who leave their footprints on the sands of 
time. 

Of the Sikhs the same writer says 

M'hc Sikhs, whose chief shrine is this Golden 
Temple, loundcd their religion largely as a pro- 
test movement. Four hundred years ago they 
mutinied against Hindu priesicrall. A fierV 
prophet led them. They affiriiied that God is 
one, the worship of idols abominable. They 
denounced the caste system. They ibrbadc 
infanticide. They demanded that women be 
freed from harem prisons. They were thorough- 
going rebels. 

The prophet has bpcn dead for fifteen genera- 
tions. The inu»iny is over. Caste has crept 
back into the Sikh communities. Priestcraft 
officiates in the Golden Temple. The Granth 
Sahib, once a polemic against idolatry, has 

itself become an idol It is an interesting 

place, this temple, but it suggests uo curious 


transfiguration, often in the history of reli- 
gions comes the protestant. And the disciples 
fumble what he taught them ere his words 
are cold. 

The “Happy VaIIey“ of Kashmir 
inspires the following sentiments : 

It was from an arid Syrian hillside that 
Christ eair.e, Mohammed from the desert, 
Buddha from the scorched plain that lies below 
these same Himalayas. The Kashmirs have 
less needt of visions. It is the bad lands that 
produce religions. 

Of the caste system Mr. Merz writes 

U is easier to see what keeps the system 
going than be sure what started it. Caste 
has chiefly provincialism and autocracy to 
thank for its lease on life. “Untouchabiiitv” 
is parcticablc when people stay at home ; 
less practicable on railroad trains. It works 
with despotism ; but once there is a ballot- 
box, the politician has yet to be discovered 
to whom any conceivable vote would seem 
iinlouehablc. 


Unpopular Mandates 

The Living Age calls the French and 
British mandates in Eastern Asia 
unpopular. 

Gloomy predictions come from Eastern .\sia, 
where hostility to the French and British man 
dates, which vyere never wanted in any case by 
the people, is growing more intense. The 
Syrians hate French, to whom they have been 
involuntarily subjected, with a bitterness that 
increases with the severity of the measures 
taken to repress them. We had a suggestion 
of this — though only milder part of the story 
ever reached Amcrica—in the demonstration 
at the time of Mr. Crane's visit to Damascus 
last April, and in the sentencing of one of the 
most enlightened men in Syria to twenty years 
at hard labour for participating in it. In.ste.ad 
of reducing her troops in Syria. J'rance has bwn 
obliged to strengthen them and is now maintain- 
ing there an army of approximately lOO.OOn^ 
men. She has been unfortunate in her selection 
of white officials, most of whom have been 
transferred from the West African colonics and 
have insisted upon applying to the Syrians the 
same methods they used with African negroes. 

In order to offset the hostility of their man- 
date subjects, thciFrench Governors arc court- 
ing close relations with the tTurks ’and Arabs, 
and have sent field artillery, machine guns, air- 
planes, and aviation instructors to Mustafa 
Kemal at Angora. This assistance is partly 
responsible tor the recent successes of the latter 
against the Greeks. Rumor even has it that the 
French in order to check the growth of British 
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iniluence in Western Asia, have made secret 
treaties with powerful Arab Sheiks in territories 
supposed to be within the British sphere of 
control, and are supplying them with arms 
and ammunition. 

Meanwhile the British themselves are in an 
er|ually precarious situation, and are adopting 
almost equally desperate measures to protect 
their interests. l»resumably, if Mustafa ICemal 
succeeds in driving the Greeks out of Smyrna 
or m securing their evacuation of the Mediterra- 
nean cost by other means, he will turn his 
attention to recovering Mosul and will penetrate 
Mesopotamia, where the native population 
would probably join him, thus bringing an in- 
surgent and hostile Moslem nation up to the 
very gates of India. In Arabia proper the great 
chieftains can bring— according to some esti- 
mates— 200,000 warriors into the field in case 
of necessity. England is holding them off by 
heavy subsidies at present. But should the 
Turks win notable successes, these desert tribes 
may get out of hand and sweep northward 
through Syria and Palestine. In a word, the 
situation in F'astern^ Asia is probably more 
perilous than our dispatches indicate or the 
public suspects ; and if the new Turk olVensive 
has siiflieient momentum to rcfich the Mediterra- 
nian coast, it may precipitate events that will 
t, upset the post-war settlements in this nortion 
of the world. 

The New Republic is equally uncom- 
plimentary with reference to the Syrian 
mandate : 

^ The Syrian Mandate is the most indefen- 
sible example of the mandate system, just 
as the niandate system turned out to be the 
worst piece of hypocri.sy which came out of 
the Paris Conference. No one can be so simple 
as to suppose that French are in Syria for 
any reason except their own profit. The 
Syrians were^ first betrayed by the British, 
who in explicit violation of their promise 
allowed them to be reduced to the status of 
wardship. They were next betrayed by 
the Council of the League of Nations, 
which confirmed the French mandate with- 
ou^t submitting it to the people concerned. 
They are treated by the French as the latter 
treat conquered provinces. According to a 
dispatch in the New York Evening Post the 
people of Damascus, Becrut, Haifa, Alexan- 
(Iretta, Homs and Hama have closed their shops 
and are^ [demonstrating against the French 
occupation, and General Gouraud has wired 
troops. The desperate plight of 
tne Syrians in a world made aafe for demo- 
expressed by their leader, Prince 
J^utfmlah. “In vain* we have appealed for a 
neann^. No one would listen to our pleadings. 
. ®re 18 but one thing left for us to do. That 
IS to fight until we either conquer or die.” 

With regard to Palestine, too, the 


same paper makes some caustic 
comments : 

Actions that would be regarded as eccentric 
in ordinary life often pass without remark 
in the world of international politics. For 
example, supposing that two commodities had 
been proved by frerpient experience to explode 
on contact with one .another, a person 
finding himself in possession of premises 
stocked with one of these materials would 
naturally be deterred by the fatal accidents 
that had overtaken his neighbors, from in- 
troducing into the same premises a large 
consignment of the other substance. He would 
be still more cautious if he were not an owner 
or tenant but a trustee. And yet the govern- 
ment on whom the mandate for Palestine 
has been centred has committed itself to at 
least as hazardous a policy. All round Pales- 
tine, in countries where there is a mixed 
population and no mandatory in control, 
explosions are occurring. Anatolia, in particular, 
has fallen into a chronic state of war ; Greeks 
are wiping out Turks and Turks (irccks : and 
there seems no prospect of the destruction 
coming to an end until one nationality or 
the other has been eliminated and their common 
country permanently ruined. In the meantime 
in Palestine, tlic British government having 
undertaken to assist the local population to 
lead an independent existence at the earliest 
possible moment under the strenuous conditions 
of modern life, is deliberately trying to indtro- 
duce “bi-nationalism,” with «all its dangers and 
difliculties, into what has hitherto been a 
comparatively homogeneous country. 


The Moral Value of Judo. 

Judo is the Japanese art of self-defence. 
The fapan Advertiser publishes an article 
on it by Professor Jigoro Kano, the 
foremost teacher of Jujutsu in Japan, 
treating of it as a culture, physical, 
mental and moral. liis description of 
the main feature of the art Is quoted 
below. 

A main feature of the art is the application of 
the principles of non-resistance and taking 
advantage of the opponent’s loss of equilibrium; 
hence the name Jiijustu (literally soft or gentle 
art), or Judo (doctrine of softness or gentleness.) 

Now let me explain this principle by actual 
examples. 

Suppose we estimate the strength of a man 
in units of one. Let us say that the strength 
of this man (an assistant) is ten units, whereas 
my strength, less than his, is seven units. Then 
if he pushes me with all his force, I shall 
certainly be pushed back or thrown down, even 
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if 1 use all my strength him. This 

would happen from opposing strength to 
strength. JUit if, inste.ad of opposing him, I 
leave him unresisted withdrawing my i)ody just 
as much he pushes, at the same time keeping 
my balance, he Avill naturally lean forward and 
lose his balance. In this new position he may 
become so weak (not in actual physical strength 
but because of his awkward position) as to 
reduce his strength for the moment, say to three 
units only instead of ten. -Meanwhile, by keep- 
ing tny balance, T retain my full strength avail- 
able for any enicrgenev. Ma<l 1 greater strength 
than my opponent, i eonld ol course have 
pushed him back ; but even if I wished to push 
him back, 1 should lirst have left him unresisted, 
as by so doing I should greatly economize my 
energy. 

This is one instance showing how an oppo- 
nent may be beaten by being lelt unresisted. 
Others may be given. 

Professor Kano dwells on the moral 
phase of Judo in the following words : 

As to the moral phase of judo, -not to speak 
of the discipline of the exercise room involving 
the observance of the regular rules of eti- 
ciuette, courage, and perseverance, kindness 
to and respect for others, imparthdity and 
fair play so much emi)hasiy.ed in Western 
athletic training,— judo has special importance 
in Japan. Because, as I have .already mentioned 
judo— together with fencing and other martial 
exercises— was pr.actised by our old samurai, 
and the spirit of the high code of honor they 
observed has been handed down to ns through 
the tc.aching of I he art. 

In this connection let me explain how the 
principle of the Maximum BHieicncy in Use of 
Mind and Body helps in promoting moral con- 
duct. A man is sometimes very excitable and 
prone to anger for trivial reasons ; but when 
he comes to consider that to be excited involves 
an unnecessary expenditure of energy, benefiting 
nobody and often doing harm lo himself .and 
others, the student of Judo must refrain from 
such coiuluct. One is somelimes de.spoiulcnt from 
dis.appoinlmcnl, is gloomy, and h.as no courage 
lo work. I lido advises such .'I man to try ami 
lind out the best he e.an ilo under existing eir- 
enmstances. Baradoxical as il ina 3 '’ seem, such 
a man, to my mind, is in the same position as 
one at the zenith of success. In both eases there 
is only one road lo follow— the one he deems 
best at the time. Thus the teaching of Judo 
may lift a man from the depths of di.seounagc- 
ment to vigorous activity with a bright hope 
in the future. The same reasoning applies to 
persons who arc discontented. Discontented 
persons are often in a sulky state of mind and 
blame other people, without properly attending 
to their own affairs. The teaching of Judo 
makes such persons understand that such con- 


duct is .against the principle of the Maximum 
Efficiency in Use of Mind and Body. 


Napoleon’S Superstitions. 

Napoleon was superstitious. Supersti- 
tions arc, however, of different kinds. As 
Professor Heinrich Bloch says in Pester 
/Joyd 

The superstition which consists in a belief 
in stipernatur.al agencies, in mysterious and un- 
known powers that alfect and determine our 
destiny, is very dilferciit from the coarser and 
lower superstition which places faith in the 
prophecies and powers of soothsayers, astro- 
legists, and other miracle-workers. Napoleon 
was free from the latter kind of superstition 
although he was fully convinced that he w;is 
a providential instrument, chosen to carry out 
an important mission, and that his mystical 
destiny led him on from success to success. 
11c possessed, like every man, certain weak- 
nesses. As is the case with many powerful 
minds, we discover in him an inclination to 
interpret casual circumstances and peculiar coin- 
cidences as indications that he had been chosen 
h}: a Higher Bower to accomplish great things. 

Napoleon felt j)erfectly certain that a 
lucky star presided over him. He also 
believed that the povsition of the stars biad 
something to do with the fortunes of each 
individual. 

After the batfle of Jena, he observed to 
Wicl.and, who had solicited an interview : “Bo 
you know the dream of I'rcdcrick the Ere.at ?“ 

.Xapoleoii referred to this incident. On the 
night of August 1 the night that Napoleon 
was horn— Frederick the (ire.at, who was in 
Berlin, had the following dre.am, which is des- 
cribed in his own words : ‘Can you cxpl.ain a 
dream that is puzzling me exceedingly V he asked 
his adjutant. T saw the star of my kingdom 
and my fortune shining brightly in the sky. I 
was admiring its hrilli.ancc, when another st;ir 
appeared beyond mine, darkening mine as it 
drew nc.ar. A collision followed, and one star 
dimmed and darkened, fell from the path of tin* 
other .and sank to the c.arLh, as if it were over 
whelmed by a power that w.as to destroy il. 
The struggle hasted a long time, until linally my 
star was liberated, though with great difficulty. 
It resumed its former position, and again shone 
in the heavens, but the other star disappeared.’ 

Wicland answered, ‘Vcs.* 

‘Well, then, do y-ou believe in the constella- 
tions V 

‘The dream was true, sire. That is all I can 
say.* 

‘A remarkable threat, ray dear sir. It fore- 
bodes us no good.’ 
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‘How’s that ?’ asked the poet. 

‘It forebodes us no ^ood, for the star of the 
man that is dead shall triumph over the star of 
the man that is living.’ 

Two other examples of his belief in his 
stars are cited by Prof. Bloch. 

While returning from the siege of Danzig in 
I.SOG, General Rapp had an important message 
to give to Napoleon. He entered the latter’s, 
room without being announced, and found the 
ivmperorso absorbed that he did not venture 
to interrupt him. But as the Lmperor did not 
move, the General thought he might be ill, and 
he purposely made a noise. Napoleon suddenly 
turned around, seized the General by the arm, 
and said : ‘Didn’t you notice it? That is my 
star. There it is shining in front of you.’ He 
continued excitedly : ‘It has never left me. I sec 
it in all great crises. It commands me to go 
forward, and that is always a sign of good 
luck for me.’ 

In the autumn of Lsl 1, Cardinal I'csch beg- 
ged the Emperor to stop his war against the 
Church, the other nations, and the elements. 
Napoleon answered, fairly dragging him to the 
window : ‘See that star over llierc ?’ 

‘Sire, I see nothing.’ 

‘Anyway, I sec it,’ insisted Napoleon iiii- 
paticntly. 

Another superstition oi his was that 

He disliked some letters. I'or instance, he 
regarded the letter ‘M’ as bt)ding ill luck. We 
can conjecture a reason, though hardly a ratio- 
nal one, for some of these dislikes, when we 
study Napoleon’s career. Aloreau betrayed 
him ; Mallet conspired against him ; Murat 
and Maniiont deserted him ; Aletteruieh beat 
him ill the diplomatic game ; he surrendered 
himself to Captain Maitland of the Bellerophon ; 
he received his wrost defeat near Mont Saint 
Jean at Waterloo. The tide of his military 
success turned at Moscow. To be sure, we 
could quote other names beginning with ‘M’ 
that were associated with happy events and 
good fortune in his lile. But such likes and 
ilislikes cannot be explained on rational 
grounds. 


Germany’s Chances in India’s Over- 
land Trade. 

Prof. Benoykutnar Sarkar writes iu 
the Uyport and Tuiport Review of Berlin ; 

An industiiali::ed and iudepiudeut India is 
leally a four-fold nfore ellicient aud enduring 
unit in the exchange of world's commerce 
and culture. And New Gcrinaiiy, now that 
i'he has been deprived of her colonies, has 
I’.vcrything to gain from such a consumma- 
tion in Southern Asia. A world, iu which 


colonies and coloniallsin are things of the 
past, will r)fk'r the best chances to German 
trade and iridustry. 

Tin* strategy of the new commercial war- 
fare is dear. But so far as reviving her 
trade with India is concerned, Germany will 
have to revise her tactics to a certain extent. 
New lierniany will have to meet Young India 
half-way. 

Ill the first place, in onler to popularize 
the products of (ricruiaii factories and the 
methods of (3criii.''.n business in general, young 
Indian chemists and engineers should be given 
facilities in (‘icrmaii^’ to work as apprentices 
ill the iirst-dass man iifac Luring and banking 
houses. About one tlunisand Indians, trained 
for a period of, say, three year.s in German 
workshops and eouimereial establishments, 
would prove to be the greatest advertisers 
of Germany’s industry and trade. 

Indian experts educated in Gcniiaii technique 
will naturally be interested in translating German 
scientific and technical literature into Indian 
languages and serve as the best apostles of 
(icrniau Kultiir as well as the most reliable 
media of tlivccL commercial transactions between 
Imlia and Germany. The time seems to be 
quite opporLiine. as Indians have begun to 
study (3erman iangiiage at home aud have 
been coming out to Germany in large numbers 
for travel, investigations, research and btisi- 
iie.ss opportunities. And in the second place, 
while getting oriented to these new develop- 
meiiis in the Icidian siluatioii, New Germany 
should learn to recognise that Indian eom- 
lucrcial Liaveilers or agents, Indian export 
and iiijpori houses in India or abroad, and 
Indian banker.s nnd industrial experts of 
tried ir.eriL are of at least as much worth as 
arc the commission houses, agencies and 
importers on the othec side of the North 
Sea. .\nd in this respect (3cniiau business- 
men and bankers might as well take a hint 
from their .\nu*rieaii competitors. “Indian 
merchants of standing,’’ says the V. S. Consul 
at Karachi in his rei)ort to the Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., “are fully 
as reliable from a credit staiidpoiut as British 
or continental firms. Their financial resources 
arc in many eases large and their regard 
for the etiiies of eomiiicree punctiliously 
faithful.” 


The Story of the “ludiau 
Autiquary.'* 

Sir llichanl C. Tcin|)lc Bart., lias told 
the story of the ‘ Indian Antiquary ’ iu the 
.l.s/Vi/k* AVc/cm'. Speaking of the last ten 
years he (observes : - - 

It was at this time that a new phase in 
research began to Ijceomc promiueut. Indian 
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scholars in large numbers had become proficient 
in English and had also become well .'acquainted 
with modern European methods and principles 
of criticism. The pages of the Indian Antiquary 
have faithfully reflected this notable change. In 
the first twenty years the Indian names are not 
many, and then chiefly none but the greatest; 
in the next twenty they increase largely in 
numbers, and in the last ten they have prepon- 
derated, representing quite the younger genera- 
tion, that has to make il.s name, as well as the 
veterans, who arc among the most distin- 
guished. 

During the last ten years Professor I). R. 
Bhandarkar, son of the great father, Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, has been joined with me as editor, 
and the journal has been kept on the old lines, 
with the diflerence that the bulk of the contri- 
butors are Indians, and worthily have they lived 
up to its old traditions. Especially have they 
shown a fine courage in investigating such 
difficult subjects as phases of their own religion, 
philosophy, and ethnology. The object of the 
journal is to search out the truth, not to restate 
prejudices, and in securing this object they have 
exhibited a fearlessness which is remarkable. 

The number of contributors has been 
large and their labour has been honorary. 

The list of contributors reaches a total of 
527, every one of whom has been an earnest 
student of things Indian, the great majority 
acquiring their knowledge at first hand. These 
scholars have never been paid for a contribution, 
and the principle of honorary labour has been 
consistently followed from the beginning. The 
editors and proprietors have been generally out 
of pocket on the closing of the annual accounts, 
so that all the work bestowed upon the Indian 
Antiquary has been a labour of love, as it ought 
to be. Everyone, including printers, illustra- 
tors, and publishers, seem to have taken a 
pleasure in contributing, each in his own way, 
what he could towards the elucidation of the 
truth in cunnection with the past of India. 


The Sad Plight of Anatolo 
Prance. 

Current Opinion notes : 

Anatole France, the aged and famous French 
author has been placed on the Index Ex- 
purgatorius by the Church. 

Time was when this would have been the 
finish of M. 1 'ranee. Everybody would have been 
afraid to read his books. Everybocly would 
have taken Die books out in the back yard 
and made a bon lire of them. 

That lime has passed, happily or unhappily 
according to the way you look at it. 

The only effect now will be a tremendous 


advertisement for France^s books. For every 
one who is discouraged from reading them, 
there will be twenty who will look them up 
and buy them. 

It is too bad about Anatole France. 


Can Good Be Scientifically 
Taught ? 

Cnrtent Opinion thinks it can. 

It will be sometime before the mind of 
the world arrives at the point where good- 
ness can be taught with any practical success 
without the authority of the Bible or the 
Church or some equivalent of these. 

One reason is that we have always ap- 
proached the matter of goodness either from the 
standpoint of theologj' which inculcates 
goodness as a means of getting to heaven 
or from the standpoint of philosophy which 
teaches goodness from the standpoint of 
metaphysical ideas. 

Somehow or other we ought to approach this 
most vital matter from the standpoint of the 
engineer. That is to say, we should study 
moral conditions as we study electricity. 
We don’t waste time speculating and quarrel- 
ing over what electricity is. Nobody knows 
what it is, and few care. What interests us 
in electricity is how it works, and all our 
ingenuity is directed toward making it work 
for the welfare of the human race. 

This great force wc call conscience, or God, or 
the moral sense, is as much a mystery as electri- 
city, if wc consider its origin and nature. But 
it works in perfectly definite and known ways. 
And these ways should be studied and elassificd 
so that wc can use this force as well as electric 
force for the benefit of humanity. 

As to the method Professor Davis says: 
“Scientific inquiries will indeed remove the cold 
and hard view of ancient origin to the effect 
that punishment, either in this world or in helb 
is the best means of suppressing evil. 

“There is great need of finding something 
better than reward and punishment as a means 
of improving the world. Can the scienlilic 
study of the natural history of goodness dis- 
cover something better ? It ought at least try j 
to do so, for that study includes a search for the 
forces by which good thoughts and actions may 
be encouraged and strengthened and bad ones 
inhibited. Ho>iv* will that search proceed ? 
doubtcdly by the standard scicntiHc method 
of observation, invention, deduction, including 
experiment and vcrilication ; in a word* reaso- 
nably.” 
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The World’s Progress in a 
Century. 

Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick has contri- 
buted to the September Current Opinion 
an article with the heading “Our Machine 
Civilization— A Frankenstein Monster ?** 
in which occurs the following description 
6f the progress of the world during the last 
hundred years 

Charles Darwin was only thirteen ? years old 
and the whole foundation of modern biology 
and modern philosophy as well was ^ct to be 
laid. Agassiz was fifteen years old ; Sir Cliarles 
l^yall was twenty-live years old, and the 
crude geological conceptions of Linnaeus and 
Lamarck were still in vogue. In the general field 
of chemistry and physics Michael l‘araday was 
just beginning his work. In the Held of medicine 
jenner was still alive, and his idea of vaccination 
against smallpox was just beginning to win its 
way. Lord Lister and l.ouis Pasteur were not yet 
born, and anaesthetics and antiseptic surgery were 
unknown to the world. In the realm of astronom3% 
Pierre Laplace, who originated the nebular hypo- 
thesis, was .still alive, while J. C. Adams, his suc- 
cessor in the field of mathematical astronomy, \yas 
only three years old. 'rherc was no such thing 
as experimental psychology, for example, and the 
word sociology did not e.sist in the l^nglish Xslti- 

, ... 

With the advent of sl(Mm and electricity 
we have annihilated the dilliculties of space 
and distance. When Napoleon was retreating in 
headlong fashion from Moscow, it took him 312 
liours to complete the last leg of liis journey from 
Vilna to P.'ins. Any traveler can now do it in less 
than .|S hours by rail road or S hours by airplane. 
We cross tlic ocean in live days, where a century 
ago it took two months. We lly by airplane 
from one city to another, from one country to 
another, in a few hours’ time. Our f.ist maiL 
go by airplane. In ouc automobiles we pass from 
state to state and sec in a day more than our 
grandfathers could have covered in a month. By 
cable and wireless we are in immediate and con- 
stant touch with the uttermost parts of the earth. 
With our own voices we talk to our friends a 
thousand miles away. Seated in our own libraries 
we hear concerts and lectures that are liurlcd to 
us through the air from 500 miles or more away. 
We hear Galli-Curci and Sembrich in our own 
homes, and Caru.->o returns as from the dead 
to sing to us. Kvents tliat few could witness are 
brought to the whole human r.icc on the celluloid 
film ; we see the King of Rngland walk through 
Westminister Abbey to lay a wreath on the tomb 


of the unknown soldiert and we sec and hear the 
President of the L'niled Stites speaking in Arlington 
Cemetery. 

A hundred years ago it is conceivable that a 
man might ac(]uire and digest a fairly substantial 
proportion of the body of human knowledge. At 
feast he could easily find a point of orientation 
from which he could intelligently survey the course, 
and keep up with the progress of the march. To- 
day this is utterly impossible. In the growing 
complexity of knowledge one can scarcely find his 
way. WMiole groups of conclusions must be accepted 
witnout analysis or examination, and most of the 
departments of learning we cannot even enter. 

Having said so much Mr. Fosdick asks: 

Will this intricate machinery which man has built 
up and this vast body of knowledge which he has 
appropriated be the servant of the race, or will it be 
a Frankenstein monster that will slay its own maker ? 
In brief, science has multiplied man's physical powers 
ten-thousandfold and in like ratio has increased his 
capacity both for construction and destruction. How 
is that capacity to he used in the future ? How can 
we hold in check the increasing physical power of 
disruptive influences ? Have we .spiritual assets 
enough to counterbalance the new forces V How can 
wc breed a greater average intelligence ? Can 
education run fast enougli, not only to overcome the 
lead which science has obtained, but to keep abreast 
in the race 

And what is his answer ? 

'I'licsc are ugly (questions and they carry with them 
a perilous significance. They arc hurled as a 
challenge to our generation, and upon their answer 
depends the whole future of the race. And what 
are the answers '! Let us be perfectly frank about 
the matter : No intelligent person in my generation — 
if for a moment 1 may associate myself with the 
elder statesmen — pretends to know. We arc 
wandering in heart-breaking perplexity, swamped with 
the paraphernalia of living, weighed down by moun- 
tains of facts, trying to find some sure way out of 
tin’s jungle of machinery and untamed powers. And 
the tragedy of it all is that there was a time when wc 
thouglit wc knew the answers to the riddles that this 
modern life of ours was propounding. Lp until 1914 
most of us were fairly confident of the result, 
fairly easy about the future. We talked glibly of 
the direction and goal of human evolution, and of the 
bright prospects of the race. But now we know that 
we did not know. We were misled by superficial 
hopes, blinded by faLc assumptions. Those four 
years of slaughter, and those added four years of 
chaos and misery that have followed since the Armis- 
tice, have given us a perspective wc did not have 
before. We see now the abyss upon the edge of 
which the race is standing. 
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NOTES 


The Princes’ Protection Bill. 

The Princes’ lVotectir?n Bill, which the 
members of Ihe Legislative Assembly did 
not allow to be introduced in their chamber, 
was afterwards introduced and passed in 
the other chamber of the Indian Legislature 
yclept the Council of State. The “reformed’* 
Government of India Act gives the Governor- 
General power to make laws in this sum- 
mary fashion by what is known as the 
(.'ertificate Procedure. We will not bestow 
any portion of our limited space on a 
discussion of what the I.egislative Assembly 
has done, and what the (iovernor-General 
has got the Council of State to do. We 
will only repeat that the “Reforms” leave 
the Executive masters of the situation as 
before even in law'-making. 

Before the year i()io there was no provi- 
Mon in any law in British India to penalise 
any kind of criticism or even vilification of the 
ruling princes of India in newspapers 
published in the British provinces, d'he 
press law passed that year contained some 
provision of this kind. Owing to the repeal 
of that law this year in pursuance of the 
recommendation of the Press Committee 
appointed by Government, the mighty poten- 
tates of the Indian states were left without 
protection against the onslaughts of the 
mightier wiclders of the journali.stic pen in 
British India. When the new press law of 
this year was enacted, no st:ction was in- 
serted in it to allord the helpless princes 
the necessary protection, because the Press 
Committee', of w'hich the T.aw Member and 
the Home Member of the Government of 
India were members, had not se< n any 
necessity for the insertion of any such sec- 
tion. It has been argued that it was only 
after the Press Committee had iinished 
their work and submitted their report that 
Government discovered fresh materials and 
reasons for legislation for the protection 
of the helpless princes. It is unnecessary 
to seriously consider the sufficiency or 
inadequacy of these materials and reasons. 


In introducing the Bill Mr. J. P. Thompson , 
of Panjab fame made a speec h from which 
wc quote the following passage describing 
the contents of the Bill : — 

“ J'lic Bill provides that whoever edits, prints or 
publishes, or is tiie author of any book, newspaper 
or other document which brings, or is intended to 
bring into hatred or contempt or excites or is intended 
to excite disaffection towards any prince or chief of 
a state in India, or the government or administration 
established in sucl» States, shall be punishable with im- 
prisonment which may extend to five years or witli 
line, or with both. A subsection of that same section 
3 goes on to prolcct in terms which arc modelled on 
the Explanations to Section 124-A--Iegilimate criticism. 
The next clause cont.iins certain necessary provisions 
as to the power to forfeit ollending publications or to 
detain them in course of transmission through the 
post ; and the concluding section provides for tlie 
status of the ('ourts by which the olicnees may be 
tried, and also proposes to enact that no court sliall 
proceed to the tri.al of any such olTence except on 
complaint made by. or under authority from, the 
( iovernor-General.'’ 

As w'e shall see afterwards, it has not 
been ollicially denie d that “there is a good 
deal of oppression and misrule in some ol the 
Indian states.’ N( sITective criticism 
.such oppre.ssion and misrule is possible 
without fully describing such oppression and 
misrule. These arc frequently of .such a 
character that a full de.scription of them can- 
not but bring into hatred or contempt or 
excite disaffection towards the oppressors. 
But such action has been made penal. There- 
fore Indian journalists in the British provinces 
who care for tludr own safety — and how' 
many there are who do not ? — would naturally 
refrain from exposing the details of the 
misrule and oppre.ssion in any Indian .state 
which may come to their notice. 'Lhe law' 
lor the protection uf princes, therefore, stands 
in the wny of the thorough and effective 
exposure of misrule and oppreiision in the 
Indian states. Out of the yoo states in 
India there arc perhap. not more than a 
do-en in which any newspajjers are pub- 
lished. Among those papers wffiich are 
published in these States, there is perhaps 
not a single one which possesses even the 
limited amount of freedom which the Press 
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has in British India, or which does its 
journalistic duties with the courage which 
characterises the boldest newspapers in the 
British provinces. 'Fhesc facts go to show 
that the subjects of tyrannical Indian princes 
must suffer in silence. Not that the criticism 
of their misrule and oppression in the British- 
Indian press has hitherto effectively curbed 
their tyrannical propensities. But publicity 
was bound to tell in the long run. 'Ihc 
Indian press had begun to take interest in 
the affairs of the Indian States. Such 

interest was bound to grow. And as more 
and more information became available, the 
exposure and criticism of misrule and op- 
pression was destined to increase in volume, 
strength and efficacy. The Princ(.‘s' Protec- 
tion Bill cannot but greatly retard this process 
of growth, though it cannot stop it altogether. 
'Phis is all the more to be deplored, lor, 

.as Mr. Thompson admitted that “(iovernment 
cannot always intervene even in tin- cases 
[of oppression and misrule] w’hich come to 
its notice,’* it is absolutely necessary for 

public opinion in relation to the Indian States 
to grow so overwhelminly strong ns to shame 
the Hriti.sh (lOvcrnmcnt into necessary action, 
if Iwssihlc. 

Pnit, it may be said, a subsection of 

section ^ protects legitimate criticism. 'Phis 
sort of protcctinn, however, is given by the 
Kxplanation to S(?ction iJ4-.\ of the Indian 
Penal Code. But in spite of such protection 
numbers of Indian journalists have been 
sentenced to various terms of rigorous im- 
prisonment lor criticism of the British 
(iovernment in India which the Indian 
public considered correct, justifiable and, 
therefore, legitimate. In fact, there will 
always be difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes l(\gitimate criticism and what not, 
between the Indian public and the .\nglo- 
Indian hureaucracy or their Indian servants, 
and as the decision would generally rest 
with an Anglo-Indian Magistrate or Judge 
or an Indian one who is a servant of the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, it would not be 
generally acceptable to the Indian public. 

The last safeguard provided by the 
Bill is that “no court shall proceed to the 
trial of any Aich offence except on com- 
plaint made by, or under the authority from, 
the Governor-General in Council.” This is 
not much of a safegaurd. It would not be 
difficult for any Indian prinefc who felt ag- 


grieved to get such a complaint made. Many 
things done in tlie name of the Governor- 
General in Council are in reality done by 
the Secretaries, who are mostly sun-dried 
bureaucrats, 

Mr. 'Phompson contended in his speech 
that the Briti.sh Government was bound by 
its many treaties with the Indian princes 
and royal pledges to them to give tliem pro- 
tection against journalistic attacks, lie quot- 
ed passages from some treaties and pledges 
to prove his case. Rut we think he failed to 
prove beyond doubt that the passages cited 
had in view journalistic attacks or criticis?n. 
In none of the passages quoted by him is 
there any express mention of newspapers, 
periodicals, books, pamphlets, or leaflets, or 
of editors, journalists, or authors of books, 
iS:c. Therefore, it is by no means clear that 
the treaties and pledges ever contem- 
plated any legal action to be taken against 
lighters with the pen for the protection of the 
princes. At the same time it must be allow- 
ed that the language of the treaties and 
pledges do not preclude the possibility of the 
kind of construction put on them. Let us 
admit then for the sake of argument that the 
passages ([uoted by Mr. 'rhompsem may admit 
of the interpretation put by him on them, 
(riovernmcnt must t hen show why the protec- 
tion promised in them was not given till the 
year igio. Most of the treaties were con- 
cluded before ihe arrossion, during the reign 
and prior to the death of (juecn Victoria. 
She ascended the throne in iS,;; and died 
in iqoi. Her son and successor King 
Ldward VIT ascended the throne in igoi, 
and died in 1910. Both of them gave 
pledges. How is it, then, lliat during the 
long reign of \’ictoria, nothing was done 
to redeem the promises made in the treaties 
and the pledges? How is it that nothing 
was done even during the reign of her 
successor King Kdward \ H ? Do Kings 
and (Jueens make promises in treaties 
and pledges to he fulfilled in some distant 
future ? 

But we do not desire to lay much stress on 
these wordy discussions. Let us consider 
some historical facts and the moral obliga- 
tions implied in them. 

Mr, Thompson said in his speech : 

"I believe that much of the feeling which exists 
against this Bill is due to a conviction on the part of 
the members of the Legislature that there is a good 
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deal of oppression and misrule in some of the Indian 
States. That feeling- is a feeling which is based on 
humanity and it is a feeling which 1 honour and 
respect. I regret I cannot deny the charge and I do 
not think that the Ruling Princes themselvc;> would 
deny it. It is sure, too, that Government cannot 
always intervene even in the cases which come to its 
notice.” 

Sotlio (iovnrnmeni recognises the oxislcnre 
of misrule and oppression in some Indian 
states. It is admitted, too, that some- 
times nothing is or ran be done by it 
to put an end to such misrule and op- 
pression even in cases which come to its 
notice. There is no law in British India for 
the protection of the subjects of the Indian 
Princes. We arc not aware that there is any 
treaty or royal pledge which promises such 
protection to these subjects. Considered as 
human beings, these subjects are far more 
numerous than -their rulers and they are also 
more helpless and weaker. From moral con- 
siderations it would, therefore, be natural and 
reasonable to expect that the British (lovern- 
ment would take at least as much thought for 
the protection and welfare of the people as of 
the princes of the Indian States, But no ; its 
anxiety is all for the princes. Not only so ; 
it actually passes a law which has the effect 
of enfeebling the feeble check that newspaper 
criticism might be expected to exercise on 
the action of the ruling princes. 

It is not that in the year igji Government, 
in the person of Mr. I hompson, has suddenly 
become aware of the existence of oppressors 
among the ruling princes. Even a century 
ago w British rulers of India possessed such 
knowledge. Abundant proofs of the fact arc 
to be found in various parliamentary blue 
books relating to India. \Vc will quote from 
one of them dated August i6, 1832. 

The leading features which arc common to all the 
treaties under subsidiary alliance arc : 

“ First, the stipulated protection of the IJritish 
Government against all enemies, foreign or domestic. 
Second, mutual co-operation in the event of hostilities 
with other powers. 3rd, the Allied state agrees to 
receive and maintain a Rritish force for the protection 
of the state. 4th, the state agrees to receive a liritish 
Resident through whose medium is imparted the 
advice and counsel of the British Government on all 
affairs connected with external, and sometimes with 
internal, administration, by which advice and counsel 
the Allied State is bound to abide. 5th, the Prince 
agrees to abandon all political intercourse with other 
powers, except through the medium of the British 
Government, and binds himself to refer to the latter 
all disputes that may eventually arise with other 
powers* 

*'On the other hand, the prince retains in general 


the excercise of his independent authority on all civil 
matters within his dominions. 

“In some cases the Princes who Ind engaged to 
pay a pecuniary subsidy for the maintenance of a 
British forre have subsc(]uently ceded territory in lieu 
of subsidy. In the recent Subsidiary Alliances 
this practice has Ijcen generally adopted.” 

It has been necessary to (juote the above 
description of the leading features of all 
treaties under the subsidiary system in order 
to make the effects of the system as described 
immediately below it easy to understand. 

•‘On the (juestion whether the subsidiary system be 
favourable to the happiness of the gre;it body of the 
people, great diversity of opinion appears to exist. 

“The old remedy, it is said, for gross misgovern- 
ment in India, was conspiracy or insurrection. [Was 
it not the old remedy in all countries ? — l\ditor, M, ^, | 
I'he subsidiary system, by introducing a British force, 
bound by Treaty to protect the Sovereign against 
all enemies, domestic or foreign, renders it impossiljle 
for his subjects to sul)vert his power Iry force of arms. 
That fear of the physical strength of the people whicli 
in the independent stat(?s of the h.ast, checks in some 
degree the cruelty and rapacity of rulers, has no 
ciTect on Princes who are assured of receiving 
support from Allies immeasurably superior to the 
Natives in power and knowledge. Thus the 
dependent sovereign, restricted from the pursuits of 
ambition and secured from the danger of revolt, 
generally becomes voluptuous or miserly ; he some- 
times abandons himself to sensual pleasure ; he 
sometimes sets himself to accumulate a vast hoard of 
wealth ; he vexes his subjects with exactions so 
grievous that nothing but the dread of British arms 
prevents them from rising up against him. 'Fhc 
people, it is said, arc degraded and impoverished. 
All honourable feeling is extinguished in the higher 
classes. A letter from Sir Thomas Munro has been 
quoted, in which that distinguished officer states 
ttiat the cITccts of the subsidiary system mny be 
traced in decaying villages and decreasing popula- 
tion, and that it seems impossible to retain it 
without nourishing all the vices of bad govern- 
ment. Mr. Russell, who was, during nearly four 
years. Resident or Assistant Resident at Hyderabad, 
and Mr. Bay ley, who was, during five years, a 
Member of Council in Bengal, have expressed the 
same opinion in the strongest terms. Colonel Harne- 
well, who was political agent in Kattywar, says 
that it is the most difficult thing to prevent our 
protection from being abused. Mr. Jenkins, who 
was Resident at the Court of Nagporc, says that 
*our support has given cover to oppressions and 
extortions whicb, probably, under other circumstances, 
would have produced rebellions '.”— /rofn the 
Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India 
Company ; ordered, by the House of Commons, to 
be printed, 16th August, 183J : pages 81-82. 

So though the British rulAts of India had 
been aware for a century of the probable and 
in some instances the certain evil results 
of the subsidiary system, they did not take 
any steps by means of treaties or by legisla- 
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tion to protect the subjects of the Indian 
states from misrule and oppression. 

It is not suggested that the people of all 
Indian states have been, always, subjected 
to oppression. There have been and are 
exceptions. But we are here concerned with 
what the British Government has directly 
done for the welfare of Indian States subjects. 
We are constrained to say that it has recog- 
nised its duty only to the rulers, not to the 
ruled. 

W’here the subjects of an Indian State 
have been the victims of misrule, what have 
been their lot ? Oppression has taken various 
shapes. Many of them have been deprived 
of their property in part or altogether ; many 
have been beaten, tortured or imprisoned, 
and subjected to various indignities : many 
have been driven from their homes ; some 
have even been put to death ; and worst of 
all, in Indian eyes, many have had their 
women insulted and ravished. We should 
like to know if there is any clause in any 
treaty with any Indian States which provides 
that the ruling Prince shall not oppress his 
subjects in any of the above ways ? We 
should like to know also if there is any royal 
pledge which relates to the welfare of Indian 
States subjects. In the extract which w’e 
have made above from a parliamentary blue 
book of 1832, it is stated that the ruler of 
the Allied Indian State is bound to abide 
by the advice and counsel of the British 
Resident connected with the external and 
internal administration of the State. We 
should like to know on how many occasions 
and where and when the British Resident 
has stood between an oppressive ruler 
and his helpless subjects. And seeing that 
all the treaties under subsidiary alliance give 
the Resident this power, why did Mr. 
Thompson say in his speech in introducing 
the Princes* Protection Bill that “Government 
cannot always intervene even in the cases 
[ of misrule and oppression ] which come to 
its notice” ? Cannot the Resident give 
advice and counsel in these cases ? 

We have seen that the British Government 
has done nothing by its tr^ties and its laws 
and British sove^reigns by their pledges for 
the protection of the people of the Indian 
States, though the oppression to which they 
be subjected may be of the most terrible 
and revolting character. What are the 
wrongs from which the British law seeks to 


pledges and provisions in treaties ? Indian 
journalists and authors have never deprived 
the Princes of any of their property,, powers, 
privileges, honours or of their life and liberty. 
They have never tortured the princes, nor 
banished them from their kingdoms. Indian 
Princesses have not been wronged by Indian 
journalists and authors. Nor can it be 
asserted that their writings have ever in- 
directly produced the above consequences. 
The worst that can be said of tlie effusions 
relating to the States in the less reputable 
class of journals, is that they are false calum- 
nies or that their object is blackmail. But 
such lies do not break anybody’s bones. 
An honest and goodjruler can afford to treat 
such things with contempt. He can defy the 
attempt to blackmail. It is their conscience 
which make bad rulers cowards. Good 
rulers do not require or w'ant any protection 
from journalists, and bad rulers do not de- 
serve any. The British Government, howeVer, 
has decided that protection by legislation is 
needed for all these princes from the paper 
attacks of Indian writers, but that no protection 
is needed for the male and female subjects 
of Indian States from their rulers when they 
become oppressors and inflict on them the 
ciuelest wrongs ! If the British Government 
had insisted on the princes doing their dnty 
to their subjects, that would have been truly 
beneficial to the princes also. For then^o 
many of them would not have degraded them- 
selves by becoming voluptuaries, plunderers 
and capricious tyrants. 

To prove that the princes require protec* 
tion, Sir William Vincent and Mr. Thompson, 
on different occasions, read extracts from some 
Indian papers. Some of these contain quite 
legitimate criticism, some are silly, some are 
in bad taste, some are vulgarjy insulting, but 
there is not one for which anyone need be 
imprisoned for five years. 

British Residents, Political Agents and 
officials have often inflicted more and greater 
injuries on the princes and even on the 
princesses than Indian journalists. Loss of 
power, property, throne, privileges, honour or 
freedom, has sometimes been due to the high- 
handedness, secret despatches or machina- 
tions of these officers. But no protection has 
ever been sought to be given to the princes 
and princesses by legislation against their 
machinations and highhandedness. 

As to the real reasons for enactincr the law. 
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the princes gave great help to Government 
and as the Prince of Wales received during 
his visit a splendid welcome and hospitality 
in the Indian states, which he did not receive 
in the British provinces, it was felt necessary 
to meet the wishes of some of the Indian 
rulers. It may be presumed that many of 
them did not ask for any protection. In fact 
T/ic’ Rajaslhana Patrlka says : — 

We are now in a position to definitely announce 
that H. H. the Maharaja of Gwalior was against 
asking the so-called protection against Jiritish Indian 
press criticism. Some intelligent Princes of Kathia- 
wad also, did not like the idea. Onlv the weak- 
minded and short«sightcd rulers wanted it to screen 
their own sins of omission and commission. 

It will now be necessary, when an Indian 
journalist is prosecuted for some offence 
against an Indian .state, for a court in a 
British province to determine, for example, 
whether there has been misrule or oppression 
in that state. Will that add to its dignity 
and enhance its prestige? Will nbt such 
prosecutions reduce Indian princes to the 
level of British subjects ? For in reality the 
parties in such cases will be an Indian poten- 
tate and a British subject, and the judge will 
be an officer who is a British servant. So a 
Sovereign Prince, an Ally of the British 
Government, will in effect have to sue for 
protection and justice before a servant of his 
ally the British Government, Possibly in 
some cases this servant of the British Govern- 
ment may pronounce that the criticism on 
the Princes was justified. What a position 
for the descendants of independent Kings ! 
No wonder that it has been suggested that 
the Act is an indirect attempt to lower the 
status of the princes and bring them within 
the jurisdiction of the British courts. 

Destruction of the Trade and Indus- 
tries of Indian States. 

The servants of the Fast India Company 
were not content with destroying the trade 
^nd industries of the territories over which 
.it had acciuired political supremacy and of the 
, peoples brought under its direct rule, but 
they destroyed even those of the subjects of 
the princes who had contracted alliances 
with it. The well-known author of the 
Antiquities and Hi.story of Rajasthan, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tod, in reply to the 
question, 

**What are the effects that have resulted, and 


protected Princes, of their people, and of our own 
subjects, from the relation in which they stand to us, 
as heretofore acted upon ?” 

wrote — 

“With the exception of the district of Ajmer, 
we possess not a foot of land in sovereignty in all the 
regions under our inlluence ( in Rajpiitana ) ; and 
althnugh in tlie treaties we expressly abjured internal 
interference, hardly had a State of repose succeeded 
the conflict of 1S17-18, when discovering that the chief 
agricultural product of Malwa and Lower Kajputana 
was opium, which had progressively improved during 
the last 40 years, so as to compete with the Patna 
monopoly in the China market, we at once interposed, 
inwading the rights of the native speculators, in order 
to appropriate their profits to ourselves. But mono- 
poly in these regions produces a combination of 
evils ; and this procedure was at once unjust, im- 
politic and inquisitorial ; unjust, because wc assumed 
fiscal powers in a country where our duties were 
simply protective, abolishing the import and appro- 
priating the transit duties, and deprived the local 
trader of a lucrative speculation : it was impolitic 
because wc diverted the efforts of the agricultural 
classes from the more important branches of 
husbandry, thus in a two-fold sense affecting the 
financial resources of our allies ; it was inquisitorial, 
because we not only sent circulars to chiefs, calling 
for a statement of the cultivation of the plant, but 
despatched agents to the opium districts to make 
personal inspection and reports." 

“The mischief already inflicted by the introduc- 
tion of British staples is not slight, and operates 
as a sufficient warning. The looms of Chandcii 
and R unnode, so famed for the beauty of their 
fabrics, are now for the first time made known 
to the Bnard only to announce their destruction, 
together with the more ancient and better known 
products of Dacca and Boorhanpoor, whose purple 
Snideries clad the Roman senator. Kven Cashmere 
itself, whose name is connected with an article of 
universal luxury, bids fair to lose this distinction, 
and be itself indebted to Norwich." 

The above was written in March 1832. 
Since then the inhabitants of the so-called 
protected Indian states have not fared better 
as regards their industries and commerce 
than those of British India. 

A Brave Indian Lady. 

The following has been issued by I He 
Publicity Oflicer, Bengal : — 

On the 6th September, 1921, at about 
I P.M., Nandarani Dasi, eight years of age, 
daughter of Babu Ganendra Nath Sarkar, 
Station master At Lalgolaghat, was staiiding^on 
the verandah of her house, which is only a 
few feet away from th*" banks of the Padma 
river. Nandarani, holding on with one hand 
to one of the bamboo posts of the house, was 
watching the current swirling by and swaying 
is-and -iorwar ds. when she sud denly 
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overbalanced herself, fell into the river and 
was carried downstream by the current, Sri- 
mati Kamal Kumari Nandi, her sister, who 
was fortunately near at hand, with great 
presence of mind and bravery leapt into the 
river, and at great personal risk, swam out to 
her sister and succeeded in bringing her 
ashore. 

On the recommendation of the local 
ofiicers the case was brought to the notice 
of the Royal Humane Society who have 
awarded a testimonial on vellum to Srimati 
Kamal Kumari Nandi in recognition of her 
bravery in saving her sister from drowning 
at great personal risk. 

Success of Indian Students at 
Harvard. 

We have received the following letter 
from Mr. Manard P. Jordon, Lecturer in As- 
tronomy, Harvard University : — 

*I am sure you will be very much interes- 
ted to hear of the success of three Hindu 
students in this country whom I have had the 
pleasure of knowing. 

r. “Miss .Manik Kosambi is the daughter 
of Mr. D, N, Kosambi, sometime Lecturer 
in the Calcutta University. Miss Kosambi 
entered the Kadcliffe College, one of the best 
colleges for women in this country, four years 
ago and graduated last June with Cuma Laude 
or high distinction in Psychology and Philo- 
sophy, Miss Kosambi has just left for India, 
where her services are sure to be of great 
worth. 

j. “Mr. Ram Prasad came here as a 
Government Scholar of the Mysore State 
three years ago and entered the Massachu- 
setts Technological Institute, said to be the 
greatest of its class in the world. Mr. Prasad 
has received his D.Sc. this year in industrial 
chemistry and is at present employed in a 
big factory in Boston. All the more credit 
is due to Mr. Prasad for his remarkable suc- 
cess when one remembers that during last 
year he had to work his way through college. 

.V “Mr. B. S. Guha joined the Harvard 
University in lyjo as Hemingway Fellow 
in Anthropology, having won the fellowship 
by his researches in India, wlitre he was for 
time a (joveAment Research Scholar, 
Mr. Guha had a brilliant career in Harvard 
and had the unique distinction of being invi- 
ted by the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D.C., in the summer of 1921 to carry on 


Anthropological investigations among the Red 
Indian tribes of ColoraHo and New Mexico. 
Mr. Guha has this year been appointed as an 
Instructor in Anthropology in the Harvard 
University and Radcliffe College and is, I 
believe, the first Hindu to achieve such 
distinction.’* 

The full name of the last named gentle- 
man is Riraja Sankar Guha, who was a candi- 
date for the Premchand Raychand Student- 
ship in the Calcutta University in the same 
year in which Mr. Pramathanath Banerji, 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s son-in-law, com- 
peted for and obtained it. Mr. Guha’s 
thesis was on an anthropological subject, 
the same thesis by which he won the fellow- 
ship at Harvard, but no anthropologist was 
appointed an examiner in that year, so 
that Mr. Guha’s thesis was rejected prac- 
tically unexamined. The sordid story of how 
Mr. Guha was deliberately deprived of even 
the chance of getting the Studentship was 
related in full some months ago in this 
Revikw and need not be repeated. We 
are glad Mr. Guha was able to secure 
by his rejected Calcutta thesis that 
encouragement from Harvard which his 
Alma Mater denied him. We hope he will 
achieve still greater distinction in America 
before he comes back to India. 

India in Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Manifesto. 

Among thej references to India in the 
manifesto of Mr. Bonar Law, the hew 
premier, occurs the following : 

“The co-operation of all classes and sections is 
essential to progress and prosperity in India and 
if this be secured we can look forward with confi-. 
donee to industrial development, wliich will add 
to our resources and give increased stability to the 
political structure." 

It is a truism that in India, as in all 
other countries, the cooperation of all* 
classes and sections is essential to progress 
and prosperity. But co-operation of all 
classes and sections in India cannot be 
secured unless there is political justice, which 
includes swaraj, and unless the feeling of 
self-respect of Indians is satisfied. Non- 
co-operators can co-operate only on these 
conditions. 

As regards industrial development, we 
must know by what agency Mr. Bonar 
Law wants this development to be brought 
about and whom he refers to by the word 
when he speaks of “our resources,* 
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before we can think of supporting his 
programme. We want the industrial develop- 
ment of India by Indians and with Indian 
capital. If it be possible to develop 
India’s industrial resources, even at a slow 
pace, entirely by Indian agency and solely 
with Indian capital, we would support 

such development. If that be not possible, 
we would advocate a programme of indus- 
trial development mainly by Indian agency 
and mostly with Indian capital. But wc are 
wholly opposed to the industrial develop- 
ment of India solely or mainly by foreigners 
with foreign capital ; for that is exploita- 
tion. If by “our resources” Mr. Bonar 

Law means British resources, he advocates 
the exploitation of India by his country- 
men. and no Indian ought to be a party 

to it. 

. Muslim University at Aligarh. 

There are some encouraging items of 
news relating to the Muslim University at 
Aligarh. 

The Retrenchment ('ommittce and Court of the 
Muslim University have effected an economy of Rs. 
20,000 a year in the annual budget of about Rs. 4,50,- 
000. They have also recommended the amalgamation 
of the offices of the Registrar, the Treasurer and the 
Provost. 

The meeting of the Court discus.sed a very interest- 
ing resolution for the opening of a department for the 
teaching of Sanskrit. Muhaniad Yakub of Moradabad 
in supporting the resolution pointed out the importance 
of the measure. The old Islamic traditions of keeping 
the dorrs of knowledge open for all comers should be 
carried on in the Muslim University and Aligarh 
should lead in spreading a spirit of liberalism in 
educational matters This example, he said, is likely 
to be emulated by the Benares University, where an 
Arabic faculity may be opened and strengthen the 
Hindu- Muslim unity and co-operation. 

The resolution was unanimously passed and the 
Sanskrit department is to be opened forthwith. 

Another interesting item was the selection of a 
m0tto for the seal of the University. From a number 
of suggestions received the most appopriatc was found 
to be the Prophet’s famous injunction to the Mussal- 
mans "Seek knowledge even if it is found in China" 
and it was unanimously adopted. It was also 
resolved to follow the old practice of conducting 
the proceedings of the court in Urdu as far as possible. 

The Vice-Chancellor announced amidst cheers the 
munificence of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad in increasing his grant from 24,000 per 
annum to Rs. 36,000. 

It is understood that the Vi? e-ChanccIlor has 
requested Her Highne.ss the }k*gum of Bhopal, Chan- 
cellor, to fix A date for the first convocation of the 
University. Aligarh is the only University in the 
world whose Chancellor is an enlightened lady who is 
also a ruler of a progressive state. 


British and Indian Railway Fares. 

Reuter cables that the British railway 
companies have decided to reduce their 
passenger fares from January to the extent 
of one farthing per mile, the reduction 
amounting approximately to a seventh of the 
existing fares. In Britain there has been a 
reduction in the postage rates also. But in 
India both railway fares and postage have 
been further increased after last year’s 
increases ! 

There is enormous waste and extravagant 
expenditure in the railways. Rai Saheb Pandit 
Cbandrika Prasada asserts that retrench- 
ment to the extent of twenty crores of rupees 
per annum can be elTected. By the Indianisa- 
tion of the railway services further reduction 
in expenditure may be made. Thus the 
reduction of railway fares is by no means 
an impossibility. iMoreover railways exist, 
not for earning the biggest possible dividends, 
but for contributing to the convenience and 
prosperity of the inhabitants of the country. 

Railway Travelling. 

While railway fares have been enormously 
increased, there has been no addition to the 
comforts and convenience of the passengers. 
By “passengers” we refer chiefly to the majori- 
ty of them, who travel in intermediate and third 
class carriages. Kven in a second class 
carriage in the East Indian Railway in which 
we had occasion to travel recently, we did 
not find things so nice as in former years. 
But it is with reference to the intermediate 
and third class carriages, of which we have 
most experience, that we wTite. They are as 
dirty as ever. It may be said in reply that that 
is because many of the passengers are dirty 
in their habits. But it is the duty of the 
railway authorities to clean the carriages, 
particularly the lavatories, every day at 
all principal stations, and once a week 
there ought to be a thorough cleansing and 
disinfection of all carriages and lavatories. 
Because some people . are dirty, that is no 
reason why the railway companies should 
endanger the health of the others by keeping 
the compartments and the lavatories in a 
filthy condition. ^Sanitary habits should be 
enjoined on all passengers. « We do not see 
any reason why there should not be notices 
.stuck up in all carriages telling the passengers 
that they should not spit, blow their noses, 
&c., in the carriages. 
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The supply of water in the lavatories 
should never run short. In the lavatories 
attached to first and second class carriages 
there are lamps. But there are no lights 
in the intermediate and third class privies, 
for which reason they are often in a very 
disgusting condition. 

The accommodation reserved for Indian 
women, particularly in the mail trains, is 
quite insuilicient, only a small compartment 
being provided for them. Moreover, very 
often F)uropcan and Eurasian women 
overflow into the compartment reserved for 
Indian women, thus further reducing the 
accommodation available for them. It is 
very unjust that, whereas Indians, male or 
female, are not allowed to travel in compart- 
ments reserved for Europeans even when 
empty, Europeans and Eurasians freely avail 
themselves of carriages meant for Indians. 

Overcrowding continues as before. 

Greek and Turkish Atrocities. 

The war party in the Cabinet have 
attempted to stir up war-feeling and enlist 
sympathy in England for the Greeks by 
charging the Turks with the perpetration of 
aboipinable atrocities in Asia Minor, says the 
Daily Mail, 

They have painted the Turk as a fiend and the 
Greek as an angel. It is, therefore, important that 
the record of the two peoples in Anatolia, Cjreeks and 
Turks, should be examined in the light of the latest 
evidence so as to determine whether the Turks are 
really less civilised and less human than their Greek 
antagonists. 

Fortunately a capable and dispassionate witness is 
forthcoming in the person of Mr. Arnold J. Toynbee, 
Professor of Byzantine and Modern Greek Literature 
and History at the University of London. He paid 
a long visit last year to Anatolia and there was able to 
sec and judge for himself. The results of his observa- 
tions and inquiries are given in his new book, ** The 
Western Question in Turkey and Greece" ( Constable, 
*8s. net ), and very remarkable they are. 

He shows that the Greeks contributed their full 
share and something more to the tale of atrocities, 
lie went to Asia Minor with a distinct feeling in their 
Jjvour, so^ that his testimony is all the more valuable. 
He is a quite independent and unbiassed observer. 

If the Turks were not guiltless, they received im- 
mense provocation. 

In judging Greek and Turkish atrocities, he says. 
Westerners have np right to be self-righteous They can 
only commit one greater error of judgment and that 
IS to sup^se that the Turks are more unrighteous 
han the Greeks. Much mischief has been done in the 
^fiar and Middle East by this common Western 
opinion. 

Describing one day's Greek atrocities 


Professor Toynbee writes that the crimes 
were committed in cold blood and the plun- 
dering was leisurely and systematic. The 
Greeks plundered first and killed afterwards, 
and they sang at their work, even when they 
got to the killing. 

The Indian Christian Conference. 

It^ is noteworthy that at this year's Indian 
Christian Conference, held at Allahabad 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Alfred Nundy, 
a resolution confirmed the action talcen by 
the All-India Christian Conference at Lahore 
recommending the use of Kliaddar and 
articles of indigenous industrial enterprises. 
Another resolution ratified.the proposal recom- 
mending the representation of the Indian 
Christian community at the Indian Social 
Conference. The Conference endorsed the 
movement for the Indianisation of the 
services. 

.War Graft in U. S. A. Army 
Leather Supplies. 

In the first place, whether we are depend- 
ent or independent, honesty is to be valued 
for its own sake. In the second place, we 
must be scrupulously honest, more honest 
than the citizens of independent countries, 
because our task is harder than theirs ; for 
whereas they have only to maintain their 
liberty and power, we have both to win and 
maintain freedom and power. If, therefore, 
we occasionally quote instances of corruption 
in public life in independent countries, it is 
not with a view to excusing similar lapses 
in our country where and if they exist. We 
only want to bring such foreign examples to 
the notice of the Western opponents of In- 
dian self-rule who think that they have a 
monopoly of character. For our part, we 
believe we cannot rise except by character, 
and therefore consider it a bounden duty of 
all Indian publicists to mercilessly expose 
dishonesty, jobbery, nepotism and corruption 
in the public life of India. Now to our for- 
eign example. 

The Searchlight of Washington, D. C., 
U. S. A,, writes : — 

The great war disclosed no American treachery of 
the Benedict Arnold type. It did, however, develop 
numerous traitors of a more despicable kind— m6n 
who ** sold " their country, not to the enemy, but to 
themselves. 

In all the cases where patriotism became a mask for 
personal profit, where opportunities to do a nationa) 
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service were shamelessly and criminally converted into 
gigantic thieving from the poor pockets of the people, 
there is none more reprehensible and revolting than 
that of the 1 United States Harness Company. 

Four army officers, three of whom came directly 
and one indirectly from big places in the leather indus- 
try, first got into a position which gave them exclusive 
authority to make all purchases of leather supplies for 
the War Department. 

They bought with an exorbitance unparalleled, lay- 
ing in a supply several times in excess of the govern- 
ment's needs. 

They paid excessive prices, the money being not 
theirs, but that of the public. 

They bought from *‘the trade," upon terms most 
advantageous to *'the trade,” in some transactions 
violating every moral and legal code by buying from 
their own firms. 

They bought so excessively as to create a shortage 
of leather materials and cause the public to pay vastly 
increased prices for shoes and other leather products. 

Being leather men first, with those interests, which 
were apparently their interests, subordinating' public 
welfare and public funds, of course they created a 
great " surplus.” 

Then, finally, while still officers of the War Depart- 
ment, these men, who had bought spur straps at the 
rate of 36 for every officer, and other leather articles 
in lavish proportion, manipulated negotiations which 
resulted in the sale to themselves of all surplus leather 
and harness goods, estimated by one of them as worth 
*' at least ^150,000,000.” 

This “ 1 to me’' transaction meant to them a profit 
of from 15 per cent to 40 per cent and an <innual(salary 
of 11^25,000 for each of them. 

Some details quoted below from the .same 
paper would give a clear idea of what the 
four American army officers did. 

during the war the largest number of serviceable 

horses and mules owned by the government at one 
time was about 300,000. Representative Reavis stated 
in Congress May i, 1920 : 

."The total purchases of horses and mules during 
the. process of the war was 395,000. These animals 
were purchased at different seasons, to repair the 
wantage and the loss by death and sickness ( 36,tSoo ), 
so that the estimate is made that there were never 
more than'3uo,ooo horses and mules in the service at 
any one time.” 

For these animals the quartet of fireside patriots, 
who did not get nearer the firing line than their ma- 
hogany desks in Washington, spent the public’s 
money with an abandon more reckless than u drunken 
sailor. A few illustrations will suffice. 

There were purchased 2,551,087 sets of harness, 
at prices as high as 8266, per double set, and nearly 
nine sets for each animal. Certainly the 86,418 
cavalry horses, the riding horses, the pack mules, etc., 
did not require harness, so it i.s safe to say that nut 
more than halt of the animals needed harness ; there- 
fore, at least 15 sets were ordered for those horses that 
required them. 

Saddles were bought to the number of 945,000, 
at .about 840*00 each, or in the neighborhood of nine 
for every animal requiring a saddle. It will be re- 
called that cavalry was almost abandoned as a means 
of warfare at an early period. There were bought : 


Halters, 2,850,853, or more than nine for each ani- 
mal. 

Saddle Hags, 585,615, nearly two for each animal. 

Horse Brushes, 1,637,199, more than live for every 
animal. 

Nose Bags, 2,033,204, nearly seven for every horse 
and mule. 

Spur straps, 712,510 complete sets, about 36 for 
each officer. 

'rhere was no nerjd for such extravagant purchase 
of harness and leather goods. I'he army had largely 
motorized its transportation system, even extending 
it to the artillery. It was known to the War Depart- 
ment that “ the (lay of the horse was passing 

The gasoline motor was taking his place.” 

General Pershing said: ” Every effort was made 
to reduce animal requirements— by increased moto- 
rization of artillery and by requiring mounted officers 
and men to walk.” 

Motor-propelled vehicles had been ordered or pro- 
vided for approaching 400,000, at a cost of 8700,000,. 
uoo, which included 185,000 trucks and every other 
conceivable kind of motorized conveyance. 

Yet these four ** leather ” oRicers from the leather 
industry, continued to purchase tens of millions of 
dollars worth of useless leather equipment that, even 
a child would have known, could never be used . 

Cure of Leprosy. 

The increasing use of the improved me- 
thod of treating leprosy by intravenous and 
intramuscular injections of soluble products 
of chaulmoogra and other oils, says the 
British Meiiical Jottrnal, is already produ- 
cing results undreamt — of onlyafew ycarsago, 
as te.stiiied to by reports now arriving from 
affected countries in various parts of the 
world. Thus in India the treatment was 
commenced in the largest leper asylum in 
the country at Purulia early in 19J1, under 
Dr. Muir s direction, and he has recently sent 
to England the figures of the mortality among 
the seven hundred lepers there. 

These show reduction of the death-rate 
in the first six months to 6 b per cent., in the 
second six months to 29*6 per cent., and the 
first six months of this year to only 21 per 
cent, of the average rates for the three years 
before the treatment was begun in the same 
months of the year — a remarkable result in 
a chronic disease in such a short time as 
eighteen months even after allowing for some 
improvement in health due to simultaneous 
treatment for hookworms. 

Nor is this sm isolated resirft, for recent 
reports received by the Milsion to Lepers 
show a similar reduction of the annual death- 
rate in the Fusan leper asylum from 25 per 
cent, to 5 per cent,, the mortality in both this 
and the Purulia asylum having thus fallen to 
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one-fifth of the former rate, while these and 
other similar institutions are now discharging 
a number of lepers apparently cured. 

Guru-Ea-Bagh. 

The Panjab Ciovernment continues to 
arrest, try and imprison the Akalis attempt- 
ing to cut wood for fuel for the free kitchen 
attached to the temple at Guru-Ka-Bagh. 
The Akalis are equally determined to face 
martyrdom unflinchingly and calmly. The 
total number of Akalis arrested up to 
the 24th October was 3033. If the (iurdwara 
Bill on the legislative anvil had been framed 
in a way acceptable to the Sikhs, that could 
have altered the situation. 15 ut it has not 
been so framed. 

Mr. Lloyd George and India. 

No Indian of any political party will shed 
a tear for Mr. Lloyd George at his downfall. 
The Non-co-operators never had any reason 
to love and respect him. The Moderates 
might have given him their sympathy ; for 
the “Reforms’' and some high posts were 
given to Indians under his regime, though not 
by him personally. But his “steel frame” 
speech spoilt his chances. 

It is not easy to determine his personal 
shiire of the responsibility for the things 
which during the last few years have con- 
vulsed India, llis cabinet, of course, was fully 
responsible. The political situation in India 
would have been different if there had not been 
any pledges given by Mr. George relating to 
'Furkey and their flagrant violation, no Rowlatt 
Committee, no Rowlatt Act, no co.sequent 
agitation, no repressive measures to crush it, 
no Non-co-operation Movement, no martial 
law in the Panjab, no Jalianwalla Bagh, no 
practical rewarding and honoring of the heroes 
of martial law and Jalianwala Bagh, no visit of 
the Prince of Wales, no consequent boycott 
of his visit, no Bombay riots, no proscription 
of volunteering, no taking up by the nnn-co- 
opcralion leaders of the challenge thus 
thrown out by government, no imprisonment 
of thousands of persons, no strikes, &c., 
&c. But though King George V reigned. 
King Lloyd George ruled, and his achieve- 
ments jsLre wAt large over the pages of 
contemporary Indian history. 

Policy of Retrenchment 
Illustrated. 

The creation of a new highly paid 


post of chief commissioner of railways and 
making an appointment to it is one exemplifi- 
cation of the kind of policy of retrenchment 
which Government wants to pursue. Another 
is to be found in the filling up of the 
vacancy created' in the Bengal Executive 
Council by the promotion of Sir John Kerr 
to the Governorship of Assam, in the 
teeth of a resolution carried in the Bengal 
Legislative Council to the effect that the 
number of Bengal Executive Councillors 
should not exceed two. The population, area 
and revenues of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh exceed those of Bengal. 
Yet in the former there are two executive 
councillors and two ministers, against three 
each in Bengal. 

The Indian Princes and the 
Indian Press. 

If all that has ever appeared in the 
columns of the Indian press relating to the 
Indian States could be brought together ahd 
examined, it would most probably be found that 
the indigenous papers have written more to 
champion the cause of the princes than in 
adverse criticism of their administrations and 
that in the case of States like Baroda, Mysore, 
Fravancore, &c., they have often laid them- 
selves open to the charge of being blind to their 
faults and of singing only their praises for 
what they have done to promote the cause of 
education, industrial development, representa- 
tive government, &c. It is, therefore, -an 
irony of fate that a Bill should have been 
passed for the protection of the princes against 
the attacks of the indigenous press 1 We say 
indigenous, because all press legislation- in 
India has ever been meant to apply only to 
papers owned and conducted by the natives 
of the country. That leads us to ask whether 
anybody can give the princes protection 
against the British press. , 

It is not only derogatory to the prippes 
that thev .should have to be given protec- 
tion by courts in British India, but if i.s 
also superfluous, I 'or many Indian princes 
have for years sought to protect themselves 
by excluding from their territories Indian 
newspapers which have criticised them ; 
as they do not want that discontent should 
be stirred up against them among their 
subjects, 

Though the ostensible object of this 
latest piece of press legislation is- tojpro- 
tect the Drinces. in reality it would oftpn 
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protect the British residents and political 
agents from criticism, so that the Bill 
should have been more appropriately styled, 
“The Politicals Protection Bill.” 

Radio. 

The West, particularly America, is 
Radio mad. Even little boys in American 
schools are making their own little 
sets of radio apparatus. In China it 
is coming greatly into vogue, for com- 
mercial and administrative purposes 
and it is needless to add that Japan 
has been making continually increasing 
use of wireless telegraphy and wireless 
telephoning, for that is what radio 
means. India lags behind, as conscience 
makes the Government here excessively 
suspicious and fearful. The Calcutta Uni- 
versity Science College wanted to set 
up radio apparatus only for educational 
purposes, i. e., for teaching and experi- 
mentation : but Government refused 
permission. 

The Age of Consent. 

At present the age of consent for both 
married and unmarried girls in India is 
twelve. Bakhshi Sohan Lai had intro- 
duced a bill in the Legislative Assembly 
with the object of raising it to fourteen 
and asked for the appointment of a 
select committee to consider it. Sir 
William Vincent said on behalf of 
Government that in ngland in the case 
of offences against girls under 13, the 
punishment was very severe, but 
if the age of the girl was above 13 
and below 16, the punishment was 
lighter. But in Bakhshi Sohan Lai’s 
bill, the punishment for offences against 
girls of even less than 14 was heavy. 
Moreover, Government was unwilling 
to include in the bill the case of mar- 
ried girls. Government could support 
the bill on two conditions : ( 1 ) that 
married girls would not be included 
in it, ( 2 ) that offences against girls 
between 12 and 14 years of age would 
be less severely punished than those 
against girls under 12. 

Mr. Allan strongly supported the bill. 


had lost thirty-two lakhs of immature 
mothers. 

Mr. Amjad Ali said that if the bill were 
passed into law, all [Indian] husbands 
would have to go to jail, whereupon 
there was laughter. We do not under- 
stand what cause for laughter there was 
in this indirect statement of a shameful 
fact. What Mr. Amjad Ali meant to hint 
at may not be true of all Indian husbands, 
but it is most probably true of the majo- 
rity— which shows that so far as girl wives 
are concerned we are not a humane people. 
It also explains one of the causes of our 
not being a physically and intellectually 
superior race. 

Sir William Vincent having informed 
the Assembly that the mover Bakhshi 
Sohan Lai had accepted the two condi- 
tions laid down by Government, the mo- 
tion for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee was put to the vote. Forty-one 
voted against and 29 for it. So it was 
rejected. 

We are unable to understand the menta- 
lity of the 41 members who voted against 
the motion, even after married girls 
had been excluded from the protection 
meant to be given by the bill to girls of 
tender years. There may be social and 
other reasons why married girls must con- 
tinue to suffer. But there is no moral, reli- 
gious, or social reason whatever why any 
man who is not the husband of a girl under 
14 should not be punished for doing her 
injury, though, of course, there are immo- 
ral reasons. We are loth to believe that 
41 members of the Legislative Assembly 
were influenced by immoral considerations. 
But what else could have been their rea- 
sons for voting as they did ? 

Flood in North Bengal. 

The natural cause of the unprecedented 
floods in Rajshahi, Bogra and some other 
north Bengal ^ districts was excessive 
rainfall ; but the iniindition would not 
have been destructive if there had 
not been artificial causes also. The main 
artificial cause is the existence of rail- 
way embankments without a sufficient number 
of culverts for the outlet of water. A subsidi- 
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Hundlcs of Clothes Collccled in the Science College, Calcutta, for the Flood-stricken, 


her of metalled highways without a suRicient 
number of culverts for the discharge of water. 
For details, the reader is referred to Prof. 
Dr. Meghnad Saha’s article on the subject 
in this issue. The map will help in under- 
standing the situation correctly. The deeply 
shaded area represents the part where the 
havoc done has been greatly intensilied by 
the obstruction offered by the Sara-Santahar 
railway line. The area w’ith a lighter shade 
has suffered for a similar reason owing to the 
blocking of the water caused by the Sara-Siraj- 
ganj line. The area with the lightest shade 
represents the upper part of th(^ flooded area. 
A single arrow represents the course ol flood 
Avater, Double arrows represent breaches 
in the railway lines. 

The total area affected is 2500 square 
miles. The number of people affected has 
been estimated at 15 lakhs. The damage 
has been estimated at six crores of rupees. 

Relief of Distresif Caused by 
the Flood. 

The sufferings of the people affected, 
caused by the floods, are indescribable. 
They unexpectedly found them.-clves without 


food, without shelter, and, in innumerable 
cases, without clothes even. The flooded area 
having been almost entirely under water, 
they could not even squat or lie down on the 
bare earth under the branches of trees. 
While the loss of human lives has not been 
inconsiderable, the loss of cattle has been 
enormous. I'rom starvation alone the loss of 
[ human life would have been great, had not 
the cry of humanity in distress stirred the 
heart of Bengal to come to the rescue. Many 
relief organisations are at work, the largest 
being the Bengal Relief Committee under the 
leadership of Sir P. C. Ray, who looks 
like a spare and unpretentious looking 
tireless young man of sixty-two summers. 
This committee has already received in cash 
alone more than two lakh’s of rupees, besides 
more than a quarter lakhs worth of rice and 
clothes. Other organisations have received 
from the people several thousand rupees 
each. But though the response has been 
quick and large, the distress can continue 
to be relieved in full only if help also 
continues to pour in in undiminished 
volume • for a few months to come. For, we 
should bear in mind, that lakhs of people 
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have lost their all. In innumerable cases 
they will have to be provided with new 
houses ; in others the huts and houses still 
standing will require thorough repairs. Over 
extensive areas the crops have been totally 
wiped out, and in others only a fraction of the 
harvest will be available. The people will 
have to be fed until a new crop is harvested. 
The flood has destroyed agricultural cattle 
in great numbers, so that the peasants will 
require to purchase cattle for the plough, for 
carts, and for the supply of milk. The cows 
still alive have to be fed with fodder brought 
from outside the flooded area. Seeds for 


able to advance small sums at low rates 
of interest or no interest at all. Consider- 
ing that such a large number of people have 
been rendered homeless and have to do with 
just enough food to keep body and soul to- 
gether and just enough clothing to hide 
there shame, it is no wonder that there 
are many cases of illness. The relieving 
parties have medical men among them, kind- 
hearted doctors who are voluntarily render- 
ing help at great sacrilicc. But medicines, 
diet, etc., have to be purchased to some 
extent, though here again charitably disposed 
persons have supplied some of these things 



Lorry with Provisions for the Flood-stricken Starting for th(* Railway Station from the 
Science College, Calcutta. 

Sir P. C, Roy sitting on the Lorry m the midst of a Batch of Volunteers. 


starting agriculture afresh must be supplied. 
The cold season has already commenced, 
and therefore people will require not only 
cotton dhoties and sarees, &c., hut warm 
wrappers, blankets, etc., also. There are 
large numbers of comparatively well-to-do 
people who have been rendered destitute and 
who will not willingly receive charitable help. 
They will require loans. Usurers may con- 
sider this a great opportunity for investing 
money at high rates of interest and for ulti- 
mately buying out the peasants and small 
farmers. But this must not be allowed to be 
done. The relieving organi.sations should be 


gratis. How to dispose of the carcases of 
dead cattle was an urgent problem, as an 
outbreak of some epidemic or other was 
feared therefrom. The relieving parties have 
made arrangements for burying the carcases. 
Arrangements have also been made for dis- 
infecting wells and other reservoirs of water 
from which supplies of drinking water are 
obtained. 

The bare narration of only*the.se few details 
may give an idea of how much money 
would be needed. Those who have not 
yet given anything should hasten to do their 
duty. Those who have already given should 
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Marwarl Workers Ready to Start For tl AOlicted Areas. 


be ready to give again and again, if they 
tan, Parties of little boys and girls, and 
grown-up men and women have been 
collecting money, rice and clothes for 
some days past, passing along the lanes 
and playing on musical instruments as 
they passed. Some young men are themselvos 
drawing carts loaded with bags of rice anti 
clothes. The spirit which actuates the 
givers will be understood from the following 
extracts from interviews with Dr. I*. C. 
Ray 

A petty grocer, named Pannalal Motilal, was a:>kcd 
to contribute two pice, he gave two maunds of arrow- 
root. An old poor woman, who had barely anything 
to cover her own body, gave away her only piece of 
new clothing. One servant boy gave away one of his 
two pieces of dhoty. A paralytic iieggar wlio was 
looking ;it the heap of small coins collected dropped 
r.'Xp pice into it, instead of asking afly alms for himself, 
ne Mohamadan caAer who was hired to bring tlie 
[ce and clothing to the central office of the Relief 
ommittee, refused to take anything, when pressed 
cpeatedly, remarking that he was a man of flesh and 

I w do his share of duty to the 

Lotintry, 


brum morn to noon, and noon to dewy eve an inces* 
s.int stream of donations was pouring in, and it was 
a siglii to see the various organisations working in 
diflcrent centres of the city and bringing their collec- 
tions to the office of Dr. Ray. Individuals coining to 
Dr. Ray and paying their quota were by no means 
few, .ind they included all classes of people. That the 
cause has touched the innermost heart of Rengal is 
shown by the fact tli.it many rich men of the city are 
going every day unasked to Dr. Ray to pay their 
contributions personally, Anotlicr fact wliicli proves 
how the cause has met with a wonderful response from 
the poorest class is tliat a pile of half-picc is being 
collected every day on Dr. Ray's tabic. A few inci- 
dents which occurred on Saturday are worth while to 
note. One party asked a grocer to pay something. 
He asked them to stop, and gave away two maunds of 
arrowroot — practically his whole stock. The party got 
an ox-carl to carry the arrowroot and other things 
collected to offic-*, and asked the cartman what he 
would take. His reply was characteristic. He said : 

‘ If this poor man could give away two maunds 
of arrowroot how can 1 lake anything from you 1 
Have I no heart, and do I not feel for our sisters 
and brethren in dlstresb like any other man 
Ur. Kay has despatched to Santahar on Saturday 
a quantity of,rice and cloth so large that three mo- 
tor lorries had to be engaged to carry the things to 
station. Dr. Ray complains that the Railway Board 
has refused to make a ny roncession to the volunteers. 
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Board could not send a few passes to Dr. Ray. The 
Government of Bengal have sent fifteen medical offi* 
cers to the flooded area, but they are without medicine 
— like soldiers without ammunition, said Dr, Ray. 

It is a disgrace that the Railway Board 
has refused to make any concession to 
the volunteers. The destructive character 
of the floods is due for the most part to 
the railway lines traversing the country, 
and the Kaihvay Hoard should therefore 
have seized the earliest opportunity to do 
what they could to repair the injury done. 
There is time yet for them to be ashamed 
and to give free passes to the self-sacri- 
ficing workers of accredited relief organi- 
sations. 

I'he University Science College presents 


tion for fighting destitution, hunger and 
disease. And the good fight is going on 
smoothly without any hitch, with the help 
of self-sacrificing and energetic young men, 
some of them of great intellectual distinc- 
tion in arts and science, professors of the 
University and of Colleges, graduates of 
Indian and foreign universities, working 
from morning till late at night. So it 
is not the bodies alone of the people that 
are being fed and made fit for their work ; the 
spirit of Swaraj also is growing. The ground- 
floor verandahs and some rooms of the 
left wing of the big College building are 
being used for stocking rice and clothing. 
The bags of rice and bales of cloth, old 
and new, on some days run up to the very 



Workers in charge of burying carcases in search of them with spades on their shoulders. 


an unique spectacle. On the verandah 
facing the portico, to the left and the 
right, are the statues of Sir Taraknath 
Palit and Sir Rash Hehary (ihose. If th^ 
spirits of these princely givers for educa- 
tion hover on the spot, they should be 
pleased to find that the College which 
they have so richly endowed for feeding, 
developing and strengthening the minds 
of their people, is being used also for feeding 
the famished bodies of lakhs of their 
unfortunate countrymen. But not for 
feeding the bodies alone. The essence of 
Swaraj is self-help. The Science College 
is the seat and centre and base of sup- 


ceiling. Kvery day huge quantities are 
sent away to the railway station, other 
bags, bundles and bales taking their place 
in no time. The sight is a liberal educa- 
tion of the heart. 

One feature of this and other Swaraj 
organizations is noteworthy. The population 
affected is mainly Musalman. Yet Hindu.s, 
Musalmans, Christians, Jainas, Brahmos and 
others are all rendering help, Hindus most 
of all, some of the leadii^ organisers and 
some workers being Brahmos. h^ast Bengal 
and north Bengal are inhabited mostly by 
Musalmans. Yet whenever that region has 
been devastated by flood, famine or cyclone 
Hindus have been foremost in giving succour. 
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The thanks of the Bengal Relief Com- 
mittee and of ourselves are due to Mr. C. 
Guha for kindly going to the affected area 
and taking photographs at his own expense, 
and to Messrs. U. Ray and Sons for drawing 
the map. 

The Turkish Situation. 

Mr. Lloyd (leorge and his cabinet believed 
more in the triumph of might than in honour, 
truth, justice and honesty. Therefore, in 
spite of his word of honour relying on which 
Indian Musalmans fought against their Tur- 
kish and Arab co-religionists, he deprived the 
Turks of extensive territory in Europe and 
Asia and helped the Greeks against the 
Turks to achieve his object. So far as the 
possession of these territories was concerned 
the right was all along with the Turks. If 
this right had been conceded at the proper 
time the world might have credited Mr. 
(ieorge with a sense of justice and even with 



Mustaphn Kemal Pasha. 


generosity to a conquered foe. But now 
that Might, the god whom Mr. (ieorge and 
his colleagues worship, has smiled on Mus- 
tapha Kcmal Pasha, the giving to the Turks 
all that they want has in it both the appear- 
ance and the reality of abject surrender. 

We are glad at Kemal Pasha’s victory 
because he fought for the right. We can 
quite understand the thoroughgoing support 
which Indian Musalmans are prepared to 
give him, because leaders like Maulanas 
Slsaukat Ali and Mohamed AH never con- 
cealed their conviction that they had accept- 
ed Mr. Gandhi’s doctrine of non-violence 
as a matter of right policy in the circum- 
stances of India but that they reserved 
their right of the use of physical force, if 
need be, allowed them by their religion. 
But we do not understand why and how 
non-Musalman thoroughgoing followers of 
Mr. Gandhi arc prepared to go the length of 
promoting and even joining “Angora Batta- 
lions,” if only by way of bluff. Angora 
and Kemal Pasha never stood for non-violence 
nor are ever likely to. 

Dr. Seal at the Kysore Panchama 
Conference. 

Dr. Brajendranath ScaPs Presidential 
address at the ninth Panchama Con- 
ference of Mysore was worthy of his 
great reputation. In the South all those 
Hindus who are outside the pale of the 
four castes, who are considered inferior 
to the Sudras and are treated as “un- 
touchable”, “unseeable” and “unshadow- 
able”, are called “Panchamas” or the 
fifth caste. 

Dr. Seal has faith in the great future 
of these Panchamas. He believes that 

The Panchama is bound to arrive. Eor are they 
not of the stocks that till the soil or ply the handicrafts 
in this continent, in the south as in the north, of whom 
it Las been said, — 'I'licy shall inherit the Earth ? And 
they are thoroughbred stocks from the .inthropologist's 
point of view, physically adapted to the environment, 
not decadent ns so many of the civilised or over- 
civilised Indian races have come to be. They arc in 
touch with the soil, with Mother ICirth, and that touch 
ever quickens and invigorates. To them was given 
the command — Till the earth .and multiply. And they 
have multiplied. Ihit not like H agar’s offspring, the 
Ishmaclites of the desert. They have not the vagrant 
or nomadic instinct. Neither have t'jcy any anti- 
social or criminal taint. And provided you can create 
a right tradition, a right social environment for them, 
there is no end to their potentiilities of progress in the 
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direction of their inherited instincts and predisposi- 
tions. 

The Panchama is really flesh of our 
flesh and bone of our bone. 

If he is the last, he is also the first, first perhaps in 
time, autochthonous in strain,-^first possessor of the 
soil, and therefore first to be ousted by immigrant 
races. First, too, is he among the many stocks that 
h.'ive entered into the composite radicle of the Indian 
peoples of-day. And to all those mixed stocks which 
\vc please to call " Aryan ”, he has contributed, in 
dilTerent degrees, not only pigment of skin, but also 
deep layers of human and subhuman instinct.'^, and of 
prehistoric cult, myth and folklore. Neither is the 
Panchama himself a pure race to-day, physically or 
culturally. And this mixture has been a gain on both 
sides. We in Bengal have derived the variability, 
the flexibility, the pronencss to produce mutants and 
freaks, that characterise our stock, from Aryan, 
Dravidian, Kolarian, Negrito and Mongolian ances* 
tors — perhaps some humble gifts of the heart from one, 
of the head from a second, of the hand from a third 
and the ingenium perfervidum Bengalensis, or its 
absence if you will, from the foituitous blend. Thanks 
to Buddhism, this fusion was free and open in Bengal, 
— with a gain in freedom and openness of mind, in a 
catholic sympathy and imaginative expansivencss of 
temperament. If only Buddhism had a stronger and 
longer hold in the south ! Then, one may have the 
temerity to think, even the political history of the south 
during the last five years, like its social and religious 
history for a thousand years past, might have as- 
sumed a different hue. 

Dr. Seal holds that 

In the next hundred years, under the Indian sky, 
the Panchama will arrive as he has never arrived 
liefore,— that, in fact, these out-cast stocks, tliese 
Indian thoroughbreds of the soil, by the inexorable 
laws of population, will overwhelm all c.xotics and 
decadents, in spite of their hoary civilisation, and 
perhaps because of it, unless in the meanwhile these 
civilised breeds should gain a new access of virility 
and fecundity from contact with the soil. And there 
seems to be a law in social origins and growths, similar 
to that biological law which lays down that the more 
developed and more kinetic animal organism cannot 
live directly on the soil, but must draw nourishment 
from the original matri.x of Nature’s energy only 
through the less developed and more stable plant 
organisms on the soil. In fact, the more civilised 
races, it would appear, must virilisc, fertilise, renew 
themselves, from the inlinite reserve of energy in 
Nature’s store-house, but it is only by incorporation 
with the more natural races, that have grown up in the 
sun-baked field and the flaming forge, tliat this genial 
and generative contact and rapport with Nature can 
ever be established. But whatever that may be, one 
thing is certain. India, in the big blooming world of 
the twenty-first century, will be represented by those 
who now form three-tenths and will then form nine- 
tenths of its population. What kind of population is 
it to be?— A heterogeneous congeries of serf-races,— 
of helot labour,— like creatures multiplying on the 
slimy ooze in equatorial Africa in the heat of the sun ? 
Will India be the African Continent of the future, 
the unhappy mothet of a new race of negeito slaves ? 


No— the God of human History avert that fate! 
India, early and late, has pursura a certain Vision, 
has practised the Atma-Vidya, has worked out a 
civilisation furnishing cults, concepts, motifs and 
symbols, which are, for the art of life, indispensable 
complements to those of Greek mintage, and 
whii!h have had much the largest currency alike in 
geographical and in human magnitude— not so very 
long ago claiming the spiritual and intellectual hege- 
mony of two-thirds of the human race, as against the 
remaining third!— shall India, with that unequalled 
continuous creative history for three millenniums in 
literature, art, philosophy, religion, skilled industry, 
and, above all, in synthetic constructions and in the 
conquest of the soul over the flesh, be extinguished 
like some blazing Sun, the central orb of a planetary 
system in the Firmament of History? 

No ; “the new charter of life held out 
to us is brief and terse— redeem and be 
redeemed,” 

How is the work of redemption to be 
carried on ? 

The preliminary work incumbent on social worker^ 
in this field is to study the causes of the existing back- 
wardness and depressed condition, causes, social, 
economic and religious, in custom, heredity and envi- 
ronment. Our schemes for social welfare and social 
.service must be preventive, curative, remedial. Dirt, 
disease and destitution,— drink, dissipation and debt — 
these are a comprehensive enumeration of the evils 
we seek to cure, - but wc must study their causes, as 
I have said, in custom, in heredity ana in environment 
—we must estimate their extent, their intensity and 
their incidence, — and we must carry on a campaign 
against them, as we have to carry on a campaign 
against malaria or plague. And our methods must 
be sometimes preventive, sometimes extirpative, 
sometimes substitutive, e. substituting a lesser evil 
for a greater. 

Dr. Seal rightly holds that “the most 
powerful instrument and surest guarantee 
of an all-round social betterment is a 
well-devised system of education.” But 
“an abstract education, which in the name 
of the three R*s, unfits or indisposes the 
school population for any kind of manual 
work, and uproots the natural connec- 
tions with the soil, or with the industrial 
system in the country, can be no sound 
education of the masses.” 

The Panchama Conference having 
been held under the auspices of the Hindu 
Mission to the Depressed Classes in 
Mysore, Dr. Seal had to consider the 
objection that ^*to many# ears a Hindu 
Mission to the Panchama will sound as 
a contradiction in terms.” 

Hinduism, they will say, is an ethnic religion, into 
which a man is born, with a* certain fixed status. 
Accordingly, a mission to those who by birth are 
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outside its palCf and an uplift in social status to those 
who are within, are equally inconceivable from the 
orthodox Hindu point of view. 

His reply is : 

These critics forget one thing: — Hinduism like 
c\'ery other cult and creed has had a history. The 
Vedas, though claimed to be Sanatana, eternal, are 
promulgated anew from age to age, through 
ever new Smritis and Samhitas. The Hinduism of to- 
day is the same and yet not the same as the Hinduism 
of yesterday, — nor has its pale been confined to the 
land of the seven rivers, or of the five or the ten peo- 
ples, but has gone on extending, and comprehended 
in its circuit not merely the Indian Continent, and its 
congeries of tribes and folks, but vast hordes and 
unnumbered tribes from Ceylon to F^r Cathay and 
from Madagascar to the Eastern Archipelago, from 
Central Asia to the Malaya Peninsula. And it was 
Hinduism that, in its zeal of expansion and compre- 
hension, first formulated the doctrine of the truth of all 
scriptures and codes, of all Acharas and Agamas— 
relatively to the historical and social environment — the 
doctrine, namely, of Sarvxgamaprsmanya and this at 
a time when, in other parts of the globe, uninfluenced 
by Hinduism, religious crusades and massacres of 
heretics and infidels were the order of the day. 
Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, have ever had their 
I’arivrajakas, their wandering monks who granted 
ifih/iit, initiation, to .vhole tribes and communities. 

Hinduism has no doubt had its failures 
and defections, but even the more militant 
missionary faiths of Islam and Chris- 
tianity have not been free, as Dr. Seal 
points out and particularises, from their 
special risks, defections and failures. 
Before speaking of the risks proper to 
Hinduism, he pointed out the gains of 
the Hindu missions of previous ages re- 
ferred to by him. 

Those old Par'ivrajakas, wandering monks in 
Banga or Kaling.*i land, those Shramanas, who, wan- 
dering in the Central Asian sands over the Bam-i- 
duniya ( the Roof of the World ), found or founded the 
cult of Shramanism, those Brahmin priests who had 
arrived even before the Buddhist Bhikshus in the Nari- 
kcladvipas or the Palm-isles of the F.astern Archi- 
pelago, and worked by their side in Serindia,— knew 
the secret, and apparently kept it to themselves, of 
creating composite cults and kulturs, civilising without 
conquest, without displacement and without exter- 
mination. Indeed, those Shaivitc, Vaishnavite, Tantrik, 
Gurus, who, belonging to a hundred Sampradayas, 
unknown to the pages of history, tiamped and camped 
out in the jungles and on the hill sides of tcrai or 
peninsula, as pioneers of Hinduism to the original 
negritu head-hunting stocks of demon and serpent 
totems,— have achieved certain medtorable resuUs to 
their eternal credit. Every criminologist knows that 
tropical and sub-tropical climes tend to increase crime 
and drunkenness and violence. What these Hindu 
Missions have accomplished is the miracle of convert- 
mg head-hunting stocks, originally given to black 
"'agic and cannibalistic orgies, in a tropical or sub- 
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tropical climate, into the least criminal, the least 
drunken, and the mildest people known to History. 
IvCt us meditate from the heights of l-nivcrsal History 
on these outstanding facts, engraved not on clay 
cylinder or triumphal arch, but on the ever-renewed 
tablets of human flesh and blood. Add to this that 
cult of vegetarianism based on Ahimsa, which has 
lanted an instinctive pacifleism deep in every one who 
as been brought into the Hindu world — a pacifism 
which has still other worlds to conquer, a pacifism which 
aloncTan make this Earth of ours a safe or an assured 
habitation for the races of Man. 

But if there have been these memor- 
able gains, there have also been “the 
characteristic defects of these virtues.” 

The Hindu Missions in their success h.ave stupefied 
the individual will and killed the incentive to progress. 
They have perpetuated mai^ic, and dissolved reality 
into a cosmic phantasm. Above all, they have created 
barriers between group and group, divisions within the 
same community. Still, there have been persistent 
attempts throughout the ages to fight these tenden- 
cies. The great missionary religions of V’aishnavism 
and Shaivism with their innumerable offshoots, north 
and south, of the Ramayats, the Krishnaites and the 
Lingayets, have all sought with more or less success 
to combat magic and Mayavada. And they have 
promulgated the universality of salvation, though they 
failed to strike the pure Positivistic nontheological note 
of the Buddhist humanism. 

Against Underground Labour for 
Women. 

The Women’s Indian Association has 
sent the following statement and request 
to the Government of India, to the 
mover of the Bill to amend the Indian 
Miners’ Act, and to the leaders of public 
opinion : 

In relation to the Bill to amend the Indian Miners’ 
Art, the Wom»*n’s Indian Association, consisting of 
2,500 members, desire to place before the Government 
and the country the following views strongly held by 
them ■ 

1. Women arc prohibited from working under- 
ground in all the mines in India except coal mines. 

2. In all other countries in the world, women are 
prohibited from working undergiound. 

5. So long ago as 1S42, women in England were 
forbidden to work in mines, and that not gradually 
but by one sweeping interdiction. 

4. The Tata t.ompany has already voluntarily 
stopped women working in one coal mine. 

5. The continuance and the health of the race is 
of paramount importance. It is entirely wrong that 
the mothers should have to spend their child-bearing 
periorfs in underground, sunless, comparatively airless 
and hazardous conditions. The result has already 
shown itself to be a very lowered birth-rate and un- 
healthy womanhood and a stunted offspring. It is 
against all Indian traditions that motherhood should 
be submitted to such western, commercialised vic- 
timisation. 
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6. Wc rejoice to find that the Bill prohibits child- 
ren under the age of thirteen from working in, or be^ng 
taken down the mines. It logically follows that when 
this is enforced the mothers, the women workers, must 
also be prohibited from leaving their children. Nur- 
sing mothers must not be forcibly separated from 
their helpless babies. Young children must not be 
denied the protection of their mothers. Once down 
the mines, the women cannot come up again for ten 
hours. 

7 It is in the interest of the men-miners also that 
women-miners should not leave their homes ns they 
do at present. Men and women under existing condi- 
tions have their morning meal at 6 a. m. and do not 
come home again till 4 p. m. Only after that time do 
the already exhausted women start to prepare the 
food. The men spend the meantime in the drink 
sliops, turning not unnaturally to them for stimulus. 
Statistics show that 75 per cent of the miners drink. 
If the comforts of the house arc guaranteed by pre- 
sence of the wives there to perform the domestic 
duties under reasonable conditions, the whole stan- 
dtard of living will be raised, even if there be a 
temporary decrease in wages while the transition 
period of readjustment of demand and supply lasts. 

8. The women have to do treble work at present, 
first as miners, second as muses and third as house- 
keepers and cooks. It is too great a burden for our 
sisters and we call for its immediate removal. It is 
inhuman that coal should be cheap at the expense 
of such overwork of women. 

9. We call urgently on the Government of India 
to tike the opportunity presented by the present 
Rill to insert in it a clause prohibiting the underground 
labor of women and thus restore women to their 
normal functions and health and lessen the evil of in- 
temperance among the men-miners, ensure a higher 
standard of domestic life, save the life of the infants 
and improve the physique of the new generation. 

10. The passing of this reform will bring India 
into line with .ill countries in this particular of humane 
and wise legislation and will be welcomed by all 
Indian humanitarians. 

The statement is quite convincing. 
We strongly support the request of the 
Women’s Indian Association. 

/ Chemical Research in India. 

Considering the vast extent and the 
teeming population of India, there has 
been very little of scientific research in 
India. It is a pleasure, therefore, to note 
that the centres of scientific research have 
been increasing, however slowly. The 
following statement shows the number of 
original papers contributed to foreign 
chemical journals during the last ten 
years by European and Indian chemists 
working in Indian laboratories. The 
statement takes into account only the 
papers of the five chemical researchers 
in India who have contributed the^largest 
number of papers. 
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V Mr. C. R. Das and the Kashmir 
^ State. 

After his release from jail Mr. C. R. 
Das went to Darjeeling for improving 
his health. The Bengal Government did 
not require him to give an undertaking 
that he would not make any political 
or other speeches there. He was left 
free to do what he liked. He did not 
make any speeches, for he had not gone 
to that hill station for political pro- 
pagandism. 

When, however, for health’s sake he 
went to Kashmir, the government of that 
state asked him to give an undertaking 
that he would not make any speeches, 
etc. He natuarlly and rightly refused 
to forego his liberty of action and con- 
sequently had to leave that unhappy 
Happy Valley. 

It is not Mr. Das alone, but many other 
political workers, who freely speak when 
and where they will in British India, 
are not allowed cither to go to many 
Indian states or, if they go, are not allowed 
to exercise their liberty of speech and 
action. Are the rulers of these states so 
conscious of the defects of their rule that 
they dare not allow such freedom of speech 
in their territories as is allowed in British 
India ? Do they thus freely, consciously, 
and of their \)wn accord proclaim to all 
the world that their tule Is inferior to 
British rule and therefore cannot stand 
the test of criticism and of impact wtn 
modem liberal political ideas and ideals ■ 
Or are they coerced by the British Kesi* 
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dents and l*olitical Agents to any extent 
into adopting a less liber il policy than 
that of the British Government in the 
British provinees, in order that the 
British provinces may shine by comparison 
and contrast with the Indian States ? 
Whatever may be the reason, Indian 
patriots cannot but be ashamed of the 
position and the policy of the Indian 
States. 

Teaching Universities in 
Upper India 

Centuries* ago Shakespeare wrote : 

"What'-, in a name ■’ Tliat which \vc tall a ri-- e. 

Jiy any other name would sirioll as sweet." 

But what was true in lilizabeth’s clays 
is no longer true now -in Upper India 
at any rate. J'or there, wc lind, some 
people think that if colleges were called 
universities, the cause of higher education 
would be greatly advanced. 

The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
and the province of Delhi arc education- 
ally not among the most advanced regions 
in India. Jiut they can heat the rest of 
India in the top-heavy arrangement that, 
though primary find secondary education 
have not made great progress there, they 
possess more universities than any other 
areas of similar extent in the country. 
Allahabad, Aligarh, Benares, Delhi, and 
Lucknow already possess universities. 
And it is proposed that Agra and Cawn- 
porc should have one each. And some of 
these universities have salaried \ ice- 
Chancellors drawing Ks. BOOD per mensem, 
though these gentlemen are merely glorified 
clerks and inspectors who after or on the 
eve of their retirement have been placed 
on high pedestals. 

Nowhere in India is there such a 
craze for splendid educational buildings 
as in Upper India. Wc appreciate archi- 
tecture, but cannot agree that costly 
buildings necessarily connote good 
education, or that plain-looking buildings 
stand for that variety of education 
which has been contemptuously styled 
cheap and nasty. If palafces could turn 
an illiterate mass into an enlightened 
population, Upper India would have 
been the most literate and the most 
enlightened part of the country. 

83— ir. 


Lucknow is going to have a Con- 
vocation Dali at a cost of Rs. 2,r)00.000. 
TliougH the Muir Cuitral College, tlie 
University Lilirary and the Senate House 
ought to have snlliccd for providing 
the necessary class-rooms, with 

some additions, if retjuired, the extensive 
premises, buildings, machinery, &c., of 
the Indian Dress of Allahabad have been 
purchased for tlie local University at a 
cost of about seven lakhs. But it has no 
money to properly pay for the services 
of good professors, though it can pav 
Ks. 3000 a month to a superannuated. 
Vice-Chancellor. Tlic idea in l.r. P. seems 
to be to tcil the wa^rld that large sums 
arc being spent for education and at 
the same time to make it so costly that 
fewer students than before may have 
the a<l vantages of high education. Or 
it may be that eilucational waste is 
only in keeping with other kinds of 
waste which prevail in the I'nited Pro- 
vinces. For e.xample, there is an Im- 
provement Trust in Allahabad which 
spends one lakh of rupees per annum. 
But though we have visited that city 
on three successive years, we have not 
been able to discover any improvement 
made hy it coramensnrate ^ with the 
cvpenditui'c. 

X Education of Boys and Girls in 
Darjooling. 

It is a pleasure to note that in 
Darjeeling, which is classed as a back- 
ward tract, arrangements are in progress 
for the free and compulsory elementary 
education of both boys and girls. Every- 
where we should like the education of 
the girls to come first. For if we have 
educated girls, they would shame the 
boys into educating themselves. More- 
over, educated mothers would never 
tolerate ignorance in their children, 
male or female, though educated fathers 
are not ashamed of having illiterate and 
ignorant daughters. 

The Condition of Germany and the 
Depreciation of the Mark. 

By the courtesy and kindness of Mr. 
C. F. Andrews wc arc able to quote the 
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following extracts from a letter of Mr. 
Paul B. Mears, dated Oberammergau 
(Germany) August 25th, relating to the 
economic condition of Germany, the de- 
preciation of the mark, etc. 

“A month ago the mark stood at 
500 to the dollar. To-day the mark 
stands at 2000. This is an index of 
the rate at which Germany is being 
driven to bankruptcy and collapse. Al- 
though Germany is a country which has 
many more natural resources and its 
efficient industrial system is built upon a 
much more solid basis than that of Austria, 
the financial situation here today is worse 
than in Austria this time last year. Al- 
though one does not see begging on the 
streets as one might in Vienna, real suffer- 
ing and misery exist, as 1 tried to des- 
cribe in my last letter. The great majo- 
rity of the German people expect the same 
fate, which Austria has suffered, to over- 
take them. The immediate consequence 
of this enormous depreciation of the mark 
will be to drive the countries, which 
depend on Germany, su^'b as Austria, 
straight into bankruptcy. Although the 
Austrian hates the C^ech as he hates the 
devil, there is a general movement in 
Vienna today to throw up the reins of 
government and to Jet C^ccho-Slovakia 
come in and take control. The people 
would prefer to unite with Germany but 
as France and the Entente have prohibited 
that, they are driven to the only other 
alternative— union with their northern 
neighbours. In many ways, such a union 
would improve the situation, because 
Austria would hereby acquire a stable 
currency, and in union with Czech o-Slova- 
kia would become a more independent 
economic unit. While most of the techni- 
cal skill and great factories arc in Austria, 
the necessary coal and raw materials are 
only to be had in Czecho-SIovakia. 

“Because the German Government has 
been continually running at a deficit, it 
had to print money in order to pay its 
bills. The heaviest demand on Germany has 
naturally been Reparations Bill, the sum 
of 50 millions gold marks every fifteen 
days. I he German Government had been 
faithfully fulfilling its obligations, practi- 


cally up to the time of Rathenau’s murder. 
Up to the first of March, Germany had 
paid some € k75,Q00,000 since the Armis- 
tice. The grand total which Germany had 
already paid in Gold Marks is 38,242,070,- 
000 or 7,648,594,000 including payment 
of all kinds (date 25th August). In order 
to make these payments, either in specie or 
in kind, the Government had to print enor- 
mous quantities of treasury notes. Perhaps 
Rathenau’s hope was that German industry 
would recover sufficiently to make good 
this inflation of the mark. More probable 
was the hope that France and England 
would see the futility of these enormous 
demands, that the Reparation sum would 
be scaled down to a reasonable amount, 
and that thereby the future could be defi- 
nitely calculated. At any rate it has now 
been realized that the mark had an 
absolutely artificial value, fhe tragedy of 
the situation is not so much that the 
worth of the mark has been destroyed, as 
is the fact that the financial system of 
Germany has been broken, and Germany’s 
ability to pay reparations and to restore 
the devastated areas has been almost 
permanently paralyzed. This steady fall 
of the mark has brought about such a 
situation that practically all the national 
public utilities are running at an enormous 
deficit. The railroads which in normal 
times would be a great source of income to 
the Government, arc running at big losses, 
and the German taxpayer has to pay for 
the privilege which the foreigner enjoys of 
travelling at a ridiculously low fare 
throughout his country. The sad thing 
about the internal situation of Germany 
is that the people are being driven to 
confusion and despair, and that the class 
which has to suffer for the depreciation of 
the mark is the class least able to bear the 
burden. I mean the cultured middle class, 
of very moderate means and with fixed 
incomes. This class is the backbone of 
German society, the class which has given 
Germany its culture and to which the 
outside world^ owes moat. This class in 
Austria to-day is being starved out by the 
economic pressure, for the situation with 
them is now three times worse than it 
was last year at this time. The same thing 
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will be true of the iatelligeatsia in Germany 
next winter, if the present state of 
alTairs continues. Of course, the farmers, 
the labourers and the business men manage 
to live a comparatively comfortable exis- 
tence, in spite of the position of the mark, 
but to the person whose salary is fixed 
for the year, or whose wealth is in paper 
marks, this trend of things spells ruin. 
One’s only hope for the future is that 
general economic laws, at work in every 
country, will automatically and naturally 
drive these countries which are such bitter 
enemies to recognize that they are neigh- 
bours, who need each other, and can only 
live happily when they co-operate fully 
with each other.” 

The Passion Play at Oberammergau. 

Mr. N. Gupta’s article on Passion 
Play in this issue will naturally remind 
the reader of the famous Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. I'he following descrip- 
tion of this year’s performance is taken 
Irom Mr. Paul B. Mear’s letter referred 
to above - 

“After living in the midst of an atmos- 
phere of feverish anxiety and despair, 
such as one experiences in the life of a 
middle class German home to-day, it is a 
refreshing relief to come to Bavaria and 
to live among the peasants of Oberam- 
mergau. I saw the Passion Play some 
two months ago. I have come back here 
now for a few weeks this summer to join 
the Stair of the Hiiropean Student Kelief 
and to help raise money from the Oberara- 
mergau visitors for the relief of the 
students and professors of Central Europe 
and Russia. The I'assion Play crowds 
this year have exceeded all previous 
records. Although the Play is to be 
repeated five times next week, all scats 
have been sold for tlie next two weeks. 
Those who have seen both plays say that 
this year’s performance is better than in 
1910, and it is safe to say that never 
has the influence of the Passion Play been 
so great or so far-reaching as it has been 
this year. » 

“Why does Oberammergau attract 
week after week tens of thousands of 
visitors from every corner of the globe 


and what is the secret of its charm? 
Oberammergau has become famous 
because of its simplicity. It is to be 
understood and judged not as a great 
grand opera nor as a famous theatrical 
production, but as au expression of the 
religious life of simple German peasants. 
'I'hc Passion l*lay would lose its charm 
if it were transferred to any other stage, 
or ‘if it were commercialised by the sale 
of moving picture rights. It is a religious 
drama— it has power. 

“This village lies nestled in the Bava- 
rian Alps away from all the rush, tur- 
moil and anxiety of European political 
life and breathes the pure invigorating 
air of the f)ine-clad hills. Its country- 
side and its mountain-streams are as 
beautiful, although not so pretentious, 
as any spot in Switzerland. The village 
streets are enlivened by the brilliant 
costumes of the Tyrolese, the men with 
their green hats, blue jackets, leather 
pants and knitted half-stockings, with 
ankles bare, the girls in an equally 
picturesque and variegated costume. It 
is a typical mountain village of simple 
artisans and peasants. Anton Lang, 
who pTtys the part of the Christ, is a 
potter. Melchior Preitsamter, who plays 
the part of the Apostle John, and at 
whose home I am living, is a carpenter 
and sawyer. Practically all the apostles 
are very humble workmen, such as 
woodcarvers, carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
farmers. The Play opens with Christ’s 
entrance into Jerusalem. It closes with 
the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. 
It is to be understood as the expression 
of the deep piety of these Bavarian 
peasants. Although the play is given 
by Catholic people, it shows no trace 
of Church dogma or sectarian doctrine, 
but is simply the reproduction of the 
Apostolic Traditon. fhe well known 
scenes such as the Last SSupper, Jesus 
Meeting His Mother on the Way to the 
Cross, the Descent from the Cross, are 
taken from the finest examples of Italian 
Renaissance Art. The Last Supper’s 
arrangement reminds one of Leonardo 
de Vinci, and the Descent from the 
Cross of Ruben's picture in the Cathe- 
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(Iral at Antwerp. The Madonna is dressed 
in deep blue with a scarlet under- 
garment an attempt to reproduce the best 
type of the Italian Madonna. John’s ap- 
pearance is most striking, a costume of 
deep salmon ])ink with a green undergar- 
ment, and with very noble quiet facial 
features. Judas is one of the best actors 
of the performance. He was a great favou- 
rite with the medieval populace, because 
his part was somewhat comic, flis cos- 
tume is very eftective, dark yellow robe 
with black girdle. In fact, all the costumes 
have been designed most carefully and 
artistically, after having made a most 
thorough study of the costumes and cus- 
toms of the Orient and the Roman Empire 
at the time of Christ. Anton Lang, who 
plays the part of Christus, is really the 
secret of the success of the play. He has a 
most Christ-like appearance and his life is 
known for its saintliness. This is the 
third time he has played the part, 1000, 
1910 and this year. The fine chorus, the 
orchestral music and the tableaux of 
scenes taken from the Old Testament add 
greatly to the total eflect. The play begins 
at iS o’clock in the morning, and except 
for a two hour’s interval for luncheon 
continues until 0 o’clock in the evening. 
When the play is given five times a week, 
as it was last week, and as it is to be this, 
one can easily sec that this is no small 
demand on the cast. 

“Never have there been more Eassion 
Play guests than this yaar. As the capa- 
city of the semi-open theatre is some 5,000, 
and the play is given every week from the 
middle of May to October from three to 
five times, one can easily realize how 
many lives arc being touched, and how 
extensive the infiucncc is. In fact, it seems 


this year that Oberammergau is to the 
Christian what Mecca is to the Mahom- 
medan, Jerusalem to the Jew or Benares to 
the Hindu. Visitors from every quarter 
of the globe, of every religion and 
tongue Hock to these plays, students 
from the Orient, such as Indian, Chinese 
and Japanese, the majority non-Christians, 
come in rather large numbers. Australian 
globe-trotters, South American business- 
men, young English or American College 
boys, smart Paris gentlemen, Italians, 
Dutch, etc. etc , here enjoy the hospitality 
of the simple Oberammergau homes, and 
arc made to feel that racial difierenccs 
and war-prcjudices mean nothing here. 
This hearty hospitality from these simple 
German peasants is the most unique and 
lasting impression which Olierammergau 
makes on the foreigner. It causes him to 
consider the futility of wars and to consi- 
der whether his own home could ofler 
such hospitality to Germans. It is a 
proof that this war spirit can be over- 
come, and that this weary old world can 
be got into its normal way again.” 

Errata. 

1. The following foot note to the 
article-heading “ The Rising Temper of the 
East” has been omitted from page 571 — 

Published by Robbs Merrill Company, 
1922. Indianopolis, Indiana. 

2. The description of the picture on the 
left side at page 570 should be “Bullet 
Leaves the Bubble before it Collapses”, 
and that{of the right hand one should be 
“Modified Spitzer bullet, speeding 3000 
feet a second and its sharp sound waves.” 

3. ‘Owing’ in p. 591,1, 12 fshould be 
‘towing’. 


Printed and PnbKshedbyA. C. Sarkar at the Brahmo Mission Press. 
211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
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LBTTERS FROM ABROAD 
By RAnixnRAXATfi Tac.ori:. 


1.9. S. Morea, July .7, 1021. 

I KNOW I need not write to you, for [ am 
travelling towards your own nest in 
the Venu Kunja.* But the steamer 
is an ideal place for letter-writing. If 
ever I have the chance to visit Baghdad 
or Samarkhand, I am sure to go out 
shopping, simply because shopping will 
have a value for its own sake ; it will be 
so delightfully unnecessary. But White- 
away Laidlaw ! It is a humiliation to 
have to go there—to prove that man is 
compelled to sacrifice his precious leisure 
and even his good taste to the petty needs 
of respectability. 

In a steamer, 1 sit down to write letters, 
not because it is necessary, but because 
it is natural, and consequently above all 
needs. Land has its claims upon you in 
return for its hospitality, but sea has 
none ; it repudiates humanity with a mag- 
nificent indifference ; its water is solely 
occupied in an eternal dialogue with the 
wind— the two inseparable companions, 
who retain their irresponsible infancy as 
on the fiwt day of their creation. 

Land imposes on us our missions of use- 
fulness, and we have to be occupied with 
writing lectures^ and text-lfooks ; and our 
guardians have the right to rebuke us, 

* biterally, *The Bamboo Cottage,' a thatched 
I'ouseatSantmiketan. 


when we waste good paper in making 
literary paper-boats. But the sea has no 
inspiration of moral obligation for us ; 
it offers no foundation for a settled life ; 
its waves raise their signals and have 
only one word of command ; *Tass 
on.*’ 

I have observed, on board a steamer, 
how me i and women easily give way to 
their instinct of flirtation, because water 
has the power of washing away our 
sense of responsibility, and those who on 
land resemble the oak in their firmness, 
behave like floating sea-weed when on 
the sea. The sea makes us forget that 
men are creatures who have their innumer- 
able roots, and are answerable to their 
soil. 

For the same reason, when I used to 
have my dwelling on the bosom of the 
great river Padma, 1 was nothing more 
than a lyrical poet. But since I have 
taken my "shelter at Santiniketan, I have 
developed all the symptoms of growing 
into a schoolmaster, and there is grave 
danger of my ending my career as a 
veritable piophet ! Already everybody 
has begun asking me for ^messages’ ; and 
a day may come when 1 shall be afraid 
to disappoint them. For when prophets 
do appear unexpectedly to fulfil their 
mission, they are stoned to death ; and 
when those whom men warmly expect 
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to be prophets, fail to act their part to 
the end, they are laughed to extinction. 
The former have their compensation ; for 
they fulfil their purpose, even through 
their martyrdom. But for the latter, their 
tragic end is utter wastefulness ; it satis- 
fies neither men, nor Gods. 

Who is there to save a poet from such 
a disaster ? Can anybody give me hack 
my good-for-nothingncss ? Can anyone 
restore to me the provision with which 
1 liegan my life’s journey to the realm of 
inutility ? One day, 1 shall have to fight 
my way out of my own reputation ; for 
the call of my Padma river still conies to 
me through this huge and growing barrier. 
It says to me,— Toet, where are you ?” 
And all my heart and soul try to seek out 
that poet. It has become difilcult to find 
him. For the great multitude of men 
have heaped honours on him, and he 
cannot be extricated from under them. 
1 must stop here,— for the ship's engine 
is throbbing in a measure which is not 
that of my pen. 

S. S, Moren, July G, 1921. 

1 suppose you have read in the news- 
papers that in Europe 1 met with an 
enthusiastic welcome. No doubt, I was 
thankful to the people for their kind feel- 
ings towards me ; but somehow, deep 
in my heart, I was bewildered,— almost 
pained. 

Any expression of feeling by a great 
multitude of men must have in it a large 
measure of unreality. It cannot help 
exaggerating itself simply because of the 
cumulative effect of feeling in the crowd- 
mind. It is like a sound in a hall, which 
is echoed back from innumerable corners. 
An immense amount of it is only conta- 
gion,— it is irrational and every memlier 
of the crowd has the freedom to draw 
upon his own imagination for building up 
his opinion. Their idea of me cannot be 
the real me. 1 am sorry for it and for 
myself. It makes me feel a longing to 
take shelter in my former obscurity. It 
is hateful to have to live in a world made 
up of other people’s illusions. 1 have seen 
people press round me to touch the hem 


of my robe, to kiss it in reverence,— it 
saddens my heart. How am I to convince 
these people that 1 am of them and not 
above them, and that there are many 
among them who are worthy of reverence 
from me ? 

And yet I know for certain, that there 
is not a single individual in their midst 
who is a poet as I am. But reverence of 
this kind is not for a poet. The poet is 
for conducting ceremonial in the festival 
of life; and for his reward he is to have 
his open invitation to all feasts wherever 
he is appreciated. If he is successful, he 
is appointed to the perpetual comrade- 
ship of man,— not as a guide, but as a 
companion. But if, by some mad freak 
of fate, I am set upon an altar, I shall be 
deprived of my own true seat,— which by 
right is mine and not another’s. 

It is far better for a poet to miss his 
reward in this life,— rather than to have 
a false reward, or to have his reward in 
an excessive measure. The man, who 
constantly receives honour from admiring 
crowds, has the grave danger of develop- 
ing a habit of mental parasitism upon 
such honour. He consciously, or uncons- 
ciously, grows to have a kind of craving 
for it, and feels injured when his allowance 
is curtailed or withdra wn. 

I l)ecome frightened of such a possibility 
in me, for it is vulgar. Unfortunately, 
when a person has some mission of doing 
some kind of public good, his popularity 
becomes the best asset for him. Uis own 
people most readily follow him, when 
other people have the same readiness,— 
and this makes it a matter of temptation 
for such an individual. A large number 
of his followers will consider themselves 
as deceived by him, when the fickle flow 
of popularity changes its course. 

My International University is sure 
to create such a risk for me. And yet the 
fulfilment of my life is never in any ambi- 
tious scheme such as this. And therefore 
a voice of warning is constantly troubling 
me in my heart It cries : 

^‘Poet, fly away to yodr solitude.”^ 

Curiously enough, it is an ambition 
which is not my own. It comes with a 
pressure from the outside. I am urged to 
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inake ready a Held in which other people 
will find their best opportunity,— and 
by some chance I happen to be the only 
man who can help them. 


S. vS\ Morca, July 7, 1021. 

In this modern age of the philosophy of 
relativity, I suppose I cannot claim for 
myself the quality of absolute poet-dom. 
It is evident that the poet in me changes 
its feature and spontaneously assumes the 
character of the preacher with the change 
of its position. 1 have evolved in me a 
certain philosophy of life, which has in it 
a strong emotional element; and therefore 
it can sing as well as speak. It is like a 
cloud that can break out in a shower of 
rain, or merely tinge itself in colours and 
olVer decorations to the festival of the sky. 
For this reason, I give rise to expecta- 
tions, which are almost of a contrary 
character,— I am asked to give gladness, 
and I am asked to give help. 

To give gladness requires inspiration, 
to give help requires organisation,— the one 
depends principally upon myself, and the 
other upon means and materials that are 
outside me. Here come in dihiculties, 
which make me pause. Poesy creates its 
own solitude for the poet; the consequent 
detachment of mind, which is necessary 
for creative life, is lost or broken when 
the poet has to chuose a constructive pro- 
gramme. The work of construction 
requires continuous employment of atten- 
tion and energy,— it cannot afford to 
grant leave to the poet to retire and come 
to himself. 

This creates conllict within my nature 
and very often makes me think that the 
guidance of the Good is not always for the 
the Best. And yet, its call being natural 
to me, 1 cannot ignore it altogether. But 
what constantly hurts me is the fact, that 
in a work of organisation I have to deal 
with and make use of men, who have 
niore faith in* the material part than in the 
'^'reative ideal. They do not have the faith 
to remember that, in all true works, the 
ideal is not the guiding principle only, 
but also the destination ; that the per- 


fection of the song is not only in the end, 
but all through the course of the singing. 

My work is not for the success of the 
work itself, but for the realisation of the 
ideal. But those, in whose minds the 
reality of the ideal is not clear, and love 
for the ideal is not strong, try to find 
their compensation in the success of the 
work itself ; and they are ready for all 
kinds of compromise. 

I know that the idea which I have in 
mind requires the elimination of all pas- 
sions that have their place in the narrow 
range of life ; but most people believe that 
these passions are the steam power, 
which gives velocity to our motives. They 
quote precedents : they say that pure 
idea has never achieved any result. But 
when you say that the result is not greater 
than the idea itself, then they laugh at 
you 1 

During the last fourteen months of my 
campaign for an International University, 

I have said to myself over and over again : 
“Never let your pride be hurt at any pros- 
])ect of failure ; for failure can never affect 
truth. Strdnuously keep all your attention 
on being true.” My weakness creeps in 
where I love. When those whom 1 love 
feel exultant at the expectation of success, 
it urges me to procure this toy for them. 


S. S, Moreat JulyS^ 1021. 

1 must not exaggerate. Let me admit 
that the realisation of ideals has its exter- 
nal part, which depends for its develop- 
ment upon materials. And materials— 
both human and non-human,— offer resis- 
tance. To be overcoming such resistance 
is success, and therefore it must not be 
lightly spoken of. 

But what 1 had in my mind was this, 
that the mastery of grammar and the 
creation of literature may not coincide. 
Emphasis upon grammar may hinder 
perfectness of expression. Success in mate- 
rials may go contrary to the fulfilment of 
ideals. For material success has its temp- 
tation. Often our idealism is exploited for 
the sake of obtaining success,— we have 
seen that in the late war. In consequence 
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the battle has been won, but the ideal 
has not been reached. 

Ever since the scheme of the Inter- 
national University has been made public, 
the conflict in my mind has been unceasing 
—the conflict between the vision of the 
ideal and the vision of success. The plan 
itself is big and has a great scope for the 
ambition of men, who love to show their 
power and gain it. It is not merely ambi- 
tion which lures our minds ; it is the 
wrong value which we set upon certain 
results. To be certain of the inner truth 
requires imagination and faith, and there- 
fore it is always in danger of being missed, 
even when it is near at hand,— whereas 
external success is obvious. 

You remember how Chitra, in my play 
of that name, became jealous of the physi- 
cal beauty lent to her by the Gods,— 
because it was a mere success, not truth 
itself. Truth can aftbrd to be ignored, 
but not to be allied to unreality for the 
sake of success. 

Unfortunately, facts are cited to show 
that all over the world the prudent and 
the wise are in the habit of making pact 
with Mephistopheles to build roads to 
reach their God. Only they do not know 
that God has not been reached,— and that 
success and God are not the same thing. 
When I think of all this, I feel a longing 
for the simplicity of poverty, which like 
the covering of certain fruits, conceals 
and protects the richness and freshness 
of the deeper ideal. All the same, as I 
have said, the pursuit of success must not 
be abandoned for mere want of energy 
and spirit. Let it represent our sacrifice 
for the truth and not for itself. 

vS\ vS\ Morca, July if, 1021, 

All true ideals claim our best, and it 
cannot be said with regard to them, that 
we can be content with the half, when the 
whole is threatened, ideals are not like 
money. They are living reality. Their 
wholeness is indivisible. A beggar woman 
may be satisfied with an eight anna bit, 
when sixteen annas are denied her ; l)ut a 
half-portion of her child she will never 
consent to accept I 


I know that there is a call for me to 
work towards the true union of East and 
West. I have unconsciously been getting 
ready for this mission. When 1 wrote my 
SSLdhan& lectures, I was not aware that I 
had been fulfilling my destiny. All 
through my tour, I was told that my 
Sadhan^ had been of real help to my 
western readers. The accident which 
made me translate Gitanjali, and the 
sudden and unaccountable longing which 
took me over to Europe at the beginning 
of my fiftieth year, — all bad combined to 
push me forward to a path, whose destina- 
tion I aid not clearly know when I first 
took it. This, my last tour in Europe, has 
made it definitely known to me. 

But, as I have said before, the claims 
of all great ideals have to be fully paid. 
Not merely the negative moral injunction 
of non-violence will suffice. It is a truism 
to say that the creative force needed for 
true union in human society is love. 
Justice is only an accompaniment to it, 
like the beating of a tom-tom to the song. 
We in the East have long been suftering 
humiliation at the hands of the West. It 
is enormously difficult for us, either to 
cultivate, or express, any love for Western 
races,— especially as it may have the 
appearance of snobbishness or prudence. 
The talk and behaviour of the Moderate 
I^arty in India fail to inspire us because of 
this,-^because their moderation springs 
from the colourless principle of expediency. 
The bond of expediency between the power- 
ful and the weak must have some element 
in it which is degrading. It brings to us 
gifts for which we can claim no credit 
whatever, except perhaps persistency of 
expectation and unbaflled employment of 
importunity. 

Self-sacrifice on the part of the gainer, 
and not solely on the part of the giver, 
imparts true value to the gift. When our 
claims arc feeble, and our method of 
realising them is altogether unheroic, then 
the very boons granted to us make us 
poorer. r * . a* 

That is why the Moderates in India 
look so pitifully obscure by the side of the 
Extremists. 1 feel almost certain that 
h^nglishmen themselves are secretly 
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ashamed of their'partnership with a party 
suffering from the last stages of moral 
anaemia. 

However, my point is that, as an 
idealist, it is immensely difficult for me to 
nourish any feeling of love for those 
people, who themselves are neither eager 
to offer it to us, nor care to claim it from 
us. But let me never look at that condition 
as an absolute one. There are screens 
between us, which have to be removed,— 
possibly they are due to the too great in- 
equality of circumstances and oppor- 
tunities between the two parties. Let us, 
by every means in our power, struggle 
against our antipathies,— all the while 
taking care to keep wide open channels of 
communication through which indivi- 
duals, from both sides, may have facilities 
to meet in the spirit of good fellowship. 

I cannot tell you how thankful I feel to 
you, who have made it easier for me to 
love your people. I* or, your own relation- 
ship with India has not been based upon 
sense of duty, but upon genuine love. It 
makes me feel sad when 1 see this lesson of 
your love being lost,— when it fails to 
inspire our p?ople with the realisation 
that love of humanity is with you far 
truer than patriotism. 

I deeply regret that you could not 
accompany me in my last tour in Europe, 
though I understand the reasons that 
prevented you. If you had been with me 
you would have been able fully to realise 
the great truth of the mission we have 
undertaken. To the majority of my 
countrymen, the course of experience, 
through which I passed, will ever remain 
vague ; and my appeal to them to view 
the history of our own country in the 
large background of humanity is not likely 
to carry any force. For my work, I shall 
ever depend upon your comradeship ; and 
therefore 1 feel sad, that the reality of the 
ideal, which has possessed me, has missed 
its one signal chance of coming close to 
your heart. The perspective against 
which you Ijave been ftcently setting up 
your scheme of life has been vastly 
different from mine. You have taken up 
responsibilities that may have to follow 
their own channels away from those that 


1 shall have to choose ; and the loneliness 
of my task, which has been my fatality in 
my past life, will follow me to the end of 
my days. But 1 must not complain. I 
shall follow the call of my providence, and 
1 know that to respond to it, in my own 
manner, is fulfilment in itself, whatever 
may be its results. 


S. S. Morea.JuIy, lOm. 

For the last fourteen months my one 
thought was to bring India into touch 
with the living activities of the larger 
world of humanity. It was not because 
I thought that India would be the sole 
gainer by this contact, but because I was 
certain that when the dormant mind of 
India was roused from its torpor, she 
would be able to offer something for the 
needs of the human race which would be 
valuable. 

Through different modes of political 
co-operation and non-co-operation, India 
has assumed up to the present an attitude 
of asking boons from others. I have been 
dreaming oi some form of co-operation, 
through which she would be in a position 
to olfe^- her own gifts to the world. In 
the West, the mind of man is in full 
activity. It is vigorously thinking and 
working towards the solution of all the 
problems of life. This fulness of intellec- 
tual vigour itself gives its inspiration to 
mental vitality. But in our Indian 
Universities, we simply have the results 
of this energy,— not the living velocity 
itself. So our mind is burdened and not 
quickened by our education. This has 
made me realise, that we do not want 
schoolmasters from the West, but fellow- 
workers in the pursuit of truth. 

My aspiration for my country is that 
the mind of India must join its own forces 
to the great movement of mind, which is 
in the present-day world. livery success 
that we may attain in this effort will at 
once lead us directly to feel the unity of 
Man. Whether the League of Nations 
acknowledges this unity or not, it is the 
same to us.— We have to realise it through 
our own creative mind. 

The moment that we take part in the 
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building up of civilisation, we are instantly 
released from our own self-seclusion,— from 
our mental solitary cell. We have not 
yet gained the confidence, that we have 
the power to join hands with the great 
builders,— the great workers of the world. 
Hither our boastfulness breaks its voice in 
unnatural shrieking, or our self-denuncia* 
tion makes an abnormal display of itself 
in an aggressive fluster of humility. 

But I am certain that we have every 
claim to this confidence, and we must do 
everything to realise it. We do not want 
bragging ; we need for ourselves the dig- 
nity of the man, who knows that he has 
some purpose to fulfil for all people and 
for all time. This has made me bold to 
invite students and scholars from dillerent 
parts of the world to an Indian Univer- 
sity to meet there our students and 
scholars in a spirit of collaboration. I 
wonder if this idea of mine will find any 
response in the hearts of my countrymen 
of the present day. But arc you free to 
render me full help in this diflTcult under- 
taking ? 

S. .S\ Morea, July 13, 1021, 

In our music, each ragini has its special 
scale in which some notes are absent and 
some are added, and the sequence of them 
is different in difterent raginis. The idea 
of India in my mind has its different 
raginis, presenting different aspects. 

During my absence in the West, niy 
idea of India had its own special grouping 
of notes, and consequently the vision had 
its own special emotional value. When, 
in my travels, 1 was communicating with 
you, I had not the least notion that your 
India and mine were vastly different at 
that moment. 1 came to be aware of this 
fact, when, at Aden, a number of Indian 
newspapers of different dates came into 
my hands. L felt for the first time in these 
fourteen months, that I would have to 
make another attempt at adjustment 
between my aspiration and my country. 

But misgivings come to my mind as to 
whether any proper adjustment will be 
possible. I hate constant conflicts and 
bickerings,— always to be shouting at 


the top of my voice in order to iliake nljr- 
self heard above the shouts of other 
parties. 

The India, about which I had been 
dreaming, belongs to the world. The India 
which 1 shall reach shortly, belongs tre- 
mendously to itself. But which of these 
must I serve? 

Months ago, while sitting each day 
at my window in a New York Hotel, 
my heart had been aching morning 
after morning for the time of my return,— 
the day that should bring me back to 
the arms of Mother India. But to-day 
my heart is sad,— like this dark heaving 
sea, under the rainy sky. I have been 
wondering in my own mind, during the 
last few days, whether it was not my 
mission to remain in Europe at least 
another >ear, where I was asked to 
stay. But it is too late now. From this 
time forward, I must make the eflbrt to 
train my attitude of mind to a condition 
for which I am not yet ready. 

.S'. 6\ Morea, July U, 1021. 

There is an idealism, which is a form 
of egotism, egregiously self-assertive. 
The confidence which one has in one’s 
own ideas may not rise from an unmixed 
love of truth. It may be a subtle form 
of bigotry of self. There is an idealism, 
ready to kill freedom in others, in order 
to find freedom for its own plan. 

1 feel, at times, afraid lest such a 
tyranny of idealism should ever take 
possession of my own mind. For it would 
mean that my faith in truth had grown 
weaker than my faith in myself. Pride of 
self insidiously creeps into our schemes for 
ameliorating the conditions of our fellow 
human beings ; and when failure occurs, 
we are hurt because the schemes are our 
schemes. 

Egotism of this kind is blindly oblivious 
of other peoples’ missions in life. It tries 
to impose one vast monotony of task 
upon individuals Who have temperaments 
and capacities fit for other kinds of work. 
It is like the tyranny of conscription, 
which compels teachers to dig trenches 
and poets to kill their fellowmen,— and 
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this, beiag against God’s own purpose, 
is terribly wasteful. In fact, all tyrants 
in idealism try to usurp the rights of 
Providence for their own purposes. 

The gloom of sadness, which has been 
brooding over my mind for the last few 
days, must be the shadow of my own 
egotism, whose flame of hope is dimmed 
by a fear. For some months, I was 
feeling sure that everybody would think 
my thoughts and carry on my work. But 
this confidence in me and in my plan has 
suddenly found a check and I am 
apprehensive. 

No, this is wrong for me, and it is also 
a source, of wrong for others. Let me be 
glad because a great idea, with all its 
beauty and truth, has alighted upon my 
mind. I alone am responsible for carrying 
out its commands. It has its own wings 
of freedom to bear it to its own goal ; 
and its call is music and not an injunction. 
There is no failure for truth,— failure is 
only for me,— and what does that matter ? 

rienceforth, I shall have the chance of 
talking with you face to face. Yet 
distance has its own significance, and 
letters have their power of speech, which 
tongues do not possess. And therefore, 
when we shall meet, some part of our 
thoughts will remain unuttered for the 
want of a great medium of space and 
silence between us. 


wS. S. Aforea, July 16, 1921, 

Before I finish this last letter to you, 
my friend, let me thank you with all my 
heart for your unfailing generosity in 
sending me letters all through my absence 


from India. They have been to me like a 
constant supply of food and water to a 
caravan travelling through a desert. 1 
was sorely in need of them during the 
dreary months I spent in the United 
States. I promised to myself that I 
should try to pay you back in kind. I 
think I have kept my promise, and I hope 
you have got my letters in a regular 
weekly series, unless there have been gaps 
owing to the suspicions of the professional 
eavesdroppers who watch over the destinies 
of the British Bmpire. 

1 supfiosc that the first few weeks I 
was laxy and depended upon Pearson to 
supply you with our news,— and therefore 
now I am busy in making up for the 
deficits. But about one thing ■ can never 
hope to compete with you. As a letter- 
writer you are incomparable ! Mine are 
no more letters than lobsters are fish ! 
They are like fragments of a book ; like 
meteors that are shot off a planet. They 
are shot at you, and with a flash most of 
them vanish into ashes ; whereas yours 
come down like showers of rain upon the 
thirsty land. Yet you must consider one 
thing in my favour,— it is that 1 am 
heavily nandicapped in my race with you, 
because 1 write in a language which is not 
my own, and this greatly adds to the 
original inertia 1 always have to over- 
come in writing any letter in any language 
whatsoever. On the other hand, writing 
letters is as easy to you as it is easy for 
our Sal avenue to put forth its leaves in 
the beginning of the spring months. 
However, I wonder if even yon will be 
able to cope with my correspondence on 
my return ! It has grown amazingly 
exuberant. Good bye. 


SERPENT.WORSHIP IN MALABAK 
Its Oki(;in and Sionificaxcr. 

T he origin and development of the worship with the adoration of the phallic 
serpent-cdlt in Malabar is of emblem, others think that it had its 
interest not only from a religious but origin in sun-worship. In almost every 
also from a historic and ethnic point of country there is some tradition, if not 
view. While some associate serpent- actual practice, of serpent worship. It 
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may be traced from the low level of the 
culture of the Red Indian to the higher 
plane of Hindu civilization. We can trace 
the belief in the supernatural character 
of the serpent among the ancient Chal- 
deans, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, 
Hebrews, Persians, and even amongst the 
early Christians. 

Even after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, traces of sun- and serpent-worship 
remained in Syria and other parts of 
Western Asia. The Gnostics not simply 
adopted a curious blending of this ancient 
form of religion with their ritual, some of 
them even actually worshipped the ser- 
pent.* The Manicheans held the serpent 
to be a beneficent agent. i- Major Oldham 
thinks that the legend of St. George and 
the Dragon, although it assumed its 
present shape in Christian times, was 
probably founded upon an older story.:;: 

The Red Indians built temples to ser- 
pents. Other tribes on the continent of 
America traced their descent from a ser* 
pent ancestor, it has been said that 

‘^The serpent has been selected of all animals 
as the distinctive type or emblem of wisdom. 
Its silent gliding motion, its habit of making 
haunts near human households, like an animal 
easily domesticated, and yet retaining its native 
fierceness, the remarkable effects of snake-bite 
where death almost immediately follows and 
yet without dismemberment, with a little or no 
loss of blood and with hardly any perceptible 
mark of a wound, making it appear as if the 
soul of the dead man had been drawn out by 
the serpent and dwelt in it ; all these are phe- 
nomena calculated to impress the mind most 
forcibly.” 

Again Froude says : 

”The snake throughout the East is the 
symbol of knowledge and immortality. The 
serpent with his tail in his mouth ( an ancient 
Persian symbol) represents the circle of eternity. 
The serpent, in annually shedding its skin, was 
supposed to renew its life for ever. This cast- 
ing off of the slough is regarded as an emblem 
of resurrection and immortality.” 

Here then we have a clear indication as 
to why so many races in the early stages 
of their civilization came to regard the 

* Mosheim, Inst, Eccles, Hist, V, 8 r, 

f Ibid 

if The Sun and the Serpent^ p, 195. 


serpent as supernatural. It is worthy of 
note that while many religionists wor- 
shipped the animal as endowed with 
divine attributes, Christian tradition 
pointed to the *Arch-enemy of God and 
man’ as ^enclosed in serpent, inmate bad’. 
In the form of a serpent did Satan tempt 
the ‘Mother of Mankind’ to eat of. 

the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought Death into the world, and all our woe ; 

The serpent approached Eve 

“Not with indented wave. 

Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear, 
Circular base of rising folds, that tower’d 
Fold above fold a surging maze ; his head 
Crested aloft and carbuncle his eyes ; 

With burnisht neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant : pleasing was his shape. 
And lovely, never since of serpent kind 
Lovelier ” 

Jn this lovely garb did the “Enemy of 
mankind’’ lure Eve into ‘Man’s first 
disobedience.’ Christian tradition also 
pointed to a time when one “greater man’’ 
“A Virgin is his mother, but his sire 
The Power of the Most High ;’’ 
should arise who would “bruise the 
serpent’s head.’’ As the Evil Angel, Satan 
tempted “the third part of Heaven’s Host” 
and as a punishment for this he was cast 
into the region of eternal fire. With this 
may be compared the Hindu tradition of 
the destruction of Kaliya the great but 
wicked serpent-king by Krishna. Paint- 
ings of the combat between the two 
show Krishna bruising the head of the 
serpent by treading upon it, even dancing 
upon it. ' I he Christian and the Hindu 
legends both point to the punishment of 
the ‘Infernal Serpent.’ 

Snakes have a conspicuous niche in the 
Hindu Pantheon. Vishnu reposes on the 
serpent Sesha, the one with a thousand 
heads and thousand tongues, an emblem 
perhaps, of wisdom. Siva wears the 
serpent round his neck as an ornament. 
Both gods delight in their company. ^ The 
Krishna temple at Ambalopuzho is as 
much the abode of snakes^ of the hooded 
species as the Siva temple at Vykom, both 
in the Travancore State. With the Hindus, 
the fifth day of the bright half of the 
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month of Srayanay called Ndgapnnchami is 
**sacred to the demi-gods in the form of 
serpents who are enumerated in the 
Padnia and Garuda Pitranas'' The story 
of ATaf/ri/ and Vinata and their progeny 
as related in the Mahahharafn shows with 
what superstitious regard the serpent- 
race was looked upon by the early 
Aryans. 

The veneration for the serpent is inti- 
mately connected with the worship of 
the Sun, says Major Oldham, and thus 
closely related to the orthodox Hindu 
religion. He considers that the hooded 
serpent was a token of the people who 
claimed descent from the Sun and that 
the Naga demigods who are described in 
the Brahmanical writings as “The 
Celestial serpents belonging to Suryji 
( the Sun God ) were deified chiefs of the 
solar race.** lie points out that the 
Asuras and Sarpas of the Pec/a, the 
Asuras and Nagas of Manu and the 
Mahahharafn and Asuras and demons of 
Brahmans, all represented hostile tribes, 
who opposed the Aryan invasion. These 
Asuras, Dasyus or Nagas with whom the 
Aryans came in contact on approaching 
the borders of India, were no savage 
aboriginal tribes, but a civilised people 
who had cities and castles built of stone. 
One of their great cities was Pdtdla^ the 
capital of the territory which bore the 
same name, and which appears to have 
been included in the dominions of Vritra 
the great Ahi. The Asuras are identified 
with the Dravidians some of whom had 
made early settlements in the South of 
India. The earliest civili/.ation of Southern 
India is generally ascribed to the Dravi- 
dians, and most authorities consider that 
the Dravidians came from Northern India. 
It has been supposed that they were 
displaced by the invading Aryans. Dr. 
Caldwell, a very eminent authority, asks, 
“Were Dravidians identical with the 
Dasyus, by whom the progress of the 
Aryans wgs disputed and who were finally 
subdued ifnd ^ incorporated with the 
Aryan race, as their serfs and depen- 
dants?** “Here as elsewhere,** observes 
Major Oldham, “it is assumed that the 
Aryans were conquerors, who reduced the 


Asuras to slavery. It has already been 
shown, however, in these pages that this 
was not the case. We have seen that 
there was a fusion of the two peoples. 
We have also seen that, whatever may 
have been the fate of the aborigines, the 
Asuras, were not subdued by the Ary as, 
and never became their serfs or depen- 
dants, but were gradually converted 
to ‘Aryan usages*’. He goes on to point 
out what Dr. Caldwell himself says: 
“Neither the subjugation of the Dravidians 
by the Aryans nor the expulsion from 
Northern India of the Southern Dravidians 
by the Aryans, is recognised by any 
Sanskrit authority or any Dravidian 
tradition.*** However, the Northern Dra- 
vidians had in very early times established 
colonies in the ^outh. A legend of the 
Mahahharata relates how Kaciru, mother 
of serpents, compelled Garuda to convey 
her sons across the sea to a beautiful 
country, in a distant region, which was 
inhabited by the Nagas**. After encoun- 
tering a violent storm and great heat the 
sons of Kadru were landed in the country 
of Kamanika, on the Malabar Coast.t 
Here wq may remember that Malabar is 
styled l y ^anskrit writers Ahi Dcsa/i.c, 
the country of the Aii ( Ahi ) or the terri- 
tory of the serpents, the Aiorttm Re^ie of 
Ptolmey, and that in the Rig Veda the 
term Ahi is applied to the Asuras or 
Dasyus. 

The Dravidian colonies, some of which 
may have been established before the 
Ary as entered South India, appear to 
have been founded by expeditions sent, 
some by sea, from Patdia and other ports 
and some by land. 

Ancient Malabar legends refer to con- 
flicts between the Hindu colonists of 
later times, said to have been led by the 
warrior Sage Parasurama, and the 
Nagas from Pdtdla, whom they found in 
possession of the country. The Keralot- 
patti says that the first Brahman colo- 
nists of Parasurama did not remain, 
because they were not able to bear the 
incessant attacks of the serpents which 
infested the country. It adds that Karala 

* PP- >48--9- 

t Oldham, p. 6o -I. 
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was for some time under the undisturl^ed 
control of “Nagathnnraar”, serpents.* 
Parasuramn, incarnation of Vishnu as 
he is asserted to be, was unable to subdue 
the Nagas; he is said to have made a 
compromise by alloting a portion of the 
Brahman^s estate or Brahmas warn to the 
Nagas, ordering the Brahmans to regard 
tliem as their Sthaladcvam or Rharadc- 
vata, i. e. tutelary or patron deities. The 
Brahmans were also onlercd to propitiate 
them by offering Bali ( sacrifices ) and 
Pujas ( offerings ). And it is said that 
the serpents were pacified by this. Who 
can doubt that this legend refers to the 
actual conflict that took place at one 
time between the Dravidian Naga settlers 
from Patdla and their Aryan rivals? 

Major Oldham refers to inscriptions of 
the 10th and 11th centuries which show 
that several of the chiefs of south-western 
India claimed to have been born of the 
race of the Nagas, to have held the Naga- 
dhwaja or serpent banner, and to have 
had the hereditary title of “Supreme Lord 
of Bhogavati”. I hey thus claimed direct 
descent from the Naga Rajas of P.itdln» 
A part of the country of Canara was 
called in inscriptions Nagarkhanda or the 
territory of the Nagar people. 

We know that the worship of the 
hooded serpent, the Nalla Pampu or good 
snake, is as prevalent in the south as 
among the Dravidian races in the north. 
The offerings made to living serpents as 
well as to their sculptured representation 
consist of milk, Hour, fruit and grain, 
which are not the usual food of snakes 
but are the food of men. Tlowers and 
lights are also offered as to anscestors. 
We find, too, that should a cobra be 
killed, it is burned as if it were a human 
being. It is said that the serpents who 
dislodged the early Brahman colonists 
from Malabar had human faces. We see 
that the serpents in Malabar are 
worshipped in Kavooa or groves and it is 
just so in many of the Punjab villages. 
There, too, as in Malabar the groves are 

* ^ The Kcralotpatti describes these scipents as 
^'having human faces’*. A Sketch of the Dynasties 
of Southern India p. .S 5 * Note i Robert Sewell. 


left untouched by ase or spade. It is 
significant that the name of the serpent 
prefixed to the designation of the \iannar- 
sala Namhiadi, the arch-priest of serpent 
worship in Travancore is that of Vastiki 
the Naga Raja of P tdla^ the deified hero 
of the Naga people in Northern India. In 
Malabar, the region of the Nagas, who 
contested the right to hold the land with 
the Aryans, was known as N igalokam or 
PdtJlam. file language used in the 
services at the unorthodox serpent-shrines 
is the local Dravidian dialect, while in the 
Brahmanical temples the worship of the 
orthodox deities is conducted in Sanskrit, 
as witness in the most important serpent 
temples at Nagarcoil and Mannarsala— 
both in the Travancore State.* 

rhe Dravidian people of South India 
have been divided from ancient times, into 
Chcras, Cholas and Pandyas. Chcra. or 
Sera (in old Tamil, Sarai) is the Dravidian 
equivalent of Naga;Chera-Manda]a, there- 
fore, has the same meaning as Naga- 
Mandala, Nagadvipa or the Naga 
country. This seems to point distinctly 
to the Asura origin of the Dravidians of 
the South. But in addition to this, there 
still exists, widely spread over the Gange.s 
Valley, a people who call themselves 
Cheras or Seoris, and who claim descent 
from the serpent-gods. The Cheras are 
of very ancient race, they are believed to 
to have once held a great portion of the 
valley of the Ganges which was occupied 
in very early times by Naga tribes. There 
can be little doubt that these people are 
the kinsmen of the Dravidian Cheras. 
These have some peculiar customs 
amongst them which seem to connect 
them with the Newars of Nepal ; and the 
Newars have many customs in common 
with the Newars of Malabar. Property 
amongst the Newars descended in the 
female line, their sister’s sons and not 
the issue of their own loins being their 
heirs. This is still the Malabar Law of 
inheritance. Other affinities and likenesses 
between the Nibwars and the «Nairs, such 
as similarity in maritat relations, in 

♦ lb. p. I4Q-50 : Census Report of Travancore for 
i8qi, vol. I, 
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architecture, and in name, may also be 
referred to. 

Major ( ddham refers to an inscription 
discovered by Col. Todd at Kanswah near 
the river Chambal in which a Raja called 
Salindra, ‘‘of the race of Sarya, a tribe re- 
nowned amongst the tribes of the mighty” 
is said to be ruler of Takhya/ He then 
identifies the Takhya of the above inscrip' 
tion with the kingdom of the Panjab of 
the same name visited by Hiuen Tsang, 
the Chinese Traveller, and observes that 
the Naga people of Takhya were known 
also by the name of Saraya. A tract of 
country called Saraj or ^eoraj where the 
Naga demigods are the chief deities wor- 
shipped, situated in the outer Himalayas 
between the Sutlej and the Beas valleys, is 
also mentioned. There is yet another 
Seoraj in the upper Chenab valley and this 
too is occupied by a Naga- worshipping 
people. The name Saraj or Seoraj 
appears to be the same as the Saraya of 
Col. Todd’s inscription, viajor Oldham 
argues that this “is the alternative name of 
the Cherus of the Ganges valley. It also 
seems to be identical with Sarai, which, as 
we have already seen, is the old 'I'ami! 
name for the Chera or Naga. Apparently, 
therefore, the Saryas of Takshya, the Saraj 
people of the Sutlej valley, the Seoris or 
Cherus of the valley of the (ranges, and the 
Cheras. Seras, or Keralas of Southern 
India, are but difi'erent branches of the 
same Naga-worshipping people”.! We 
have the authority of Dr. Caldwell that 
“the name Chera and Kerala were origi- 
nally one and the same, and it is certain 
that they are always regarded as synony- 
mous in native Tamil and Malay alam 
lists,” and the Rev. Mr. Foulks observes 
that “Chera and Kerala denote the same 
country, the term Kerala being but the 
Canarese dialectical form of the word 
Chera.”:*: Dr, Gundert defines the word 
Keralam as “Cheram the country between 
(jokarnam and Kumari”.?; Major Oldham 
also refers to the similarity m name bet- 
ween the kirqp of the Himalayas—where 
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the term Kira means a serpent and the 
Kiras, Cheras, or Keralas of the South, 
and, while guarding himself against the 
tendency to jump at conclusions from such 
delusive coincidences, observes 

“ Similarity of name is not always to be 
trusted, but here we have something more. 
These people whose designation is apparently 
the same, are all of solar race ; they all venerate 
the hooded serpent and they all worship as 
ancestors, the Naga demigods.”* 

Major Oldham then examines the 
evidence afforded by language and finally 
comes to the conclusion, that the Dravi- 
dians of the South of India, were of the 
same stock as the Asuras or Nagas of the 
North”. It may also be noted in this 
conrection that a Scythian origin of the 
Nairs has been recently advanced.! IL is 
suggested that the Modern Nairs are the 
representatives, if not the descendants, 
of the original Naga settlers and that the 
word .Va/r is but another form of iYa«^ar— 
the plural of the word Naga. It has 
also been suggested that both the 
Brahmans and Sudras (Nairs) of Malaber 
are of homogeneous descent and that they 
are of a primeval Turanian race.:*: If there 
is anything in these suggestions the pre- 
valence of serpent-worship in Malabar is 
easily accounted for. 

Dr. Caldwell observes “Seeing the 
Northern vernaculars possess with the 
words of Sanskrit agrammatic.il structure, 
which in the main appears to be Scythian, 
it seems more correct to repr^isent those 
languages as having a Scythian basis with 
a large and almost overwhelm] Jig Sanskrit 
addition, than as having a Sanskrit basis 
with a small admixture of a Scythian 
element”. 

The earlier Asura or Naga colonies to 
South India must have left the .North long 
before the fusion of the Asura.3 with the 
Aryans with the result that the Dravidian 
languages of Southern India retain a more 
intimate connection with the Scythian or 
Turanian tongues than the northern verna- 
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calars. Since the conquest of Southern 
India by the Aryans the one prominent 
feature we notice is the sustained endea- 
vour made to enrich the . Dravidian ver- 
nacular with the Sanskrit grammatical 
forms and words and at this moment it 
is the pride of the Malay alam language to 
claim a larger admixture of Sanskrit than 
in any other Dravidian language of 
Southern India. 

A close and careful study of the facts 
and circumstances set forth above inclines 
one to associate the serpent- worship of 


the Nayars, vi^ho form the chief inhabi- 
tants of Kerala, with their ethnic origin in 
common with those that still practice 
that worship to a large extent in other 
parts of India. And it will not be far too 
wrong to suppose that the Aryan colonists 
from the North in their anxiety to absorb 
the Dravidian races they found inhabiting 
the land and bring them within the fold 
of Hinduism, appropriated the primitive 
gods of the Dravidians and gave them a 
place in the Hindu pantheon. 

K. P. Padmanauiia Mknon. 
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T he new terms which were imposed on the 
Raja, were very galling and humiliating, 
and the slender resources left to him were 
such as he could hardly maintain his dignity 
with as a reigning prince, so that he was obliged 
to propose to the Resident the cession of his 
principality in lieu of a pension. The Governor- 
General writes : 

'*lt is proper to notice in thib place a proposal 
made by Appa Sahib to Mr. Jenkins, for transferring 
to the British Government on certain conditions, the 
whole of the possessions of the State of Nagporc, 
himself retaining the name and form of sovereignty 
alone, and receiving a stipulated share of the revenues. 
This project he wished to substitute, instead of 
completing the arrangements detailed in the draft 
of the proposed definicivc treaty, which would h ivc 
left in the hands of the Rajah, under prescribed 
limitations, the administration of the territories to the 
State of Nagpore " 

But this arrangement did not suit the 
Government of India. Because they knew that 
the revenues of the Nagpur state would not 
be sullicient to meet the charges which they 
had imposed on that prince in the sh.ape 
of the subsidiary alliance and Civil and Mili- 
tary administration and then to pay the 
Raja a pension which would enable him to 
maintain his dignity and respectability. Accor- 
dingly, the Raja's proposal was declined. The 
Govern or-(iencral wrote to the Secret Com- 
mittee of the East India Company 

**After giving tny most deliberate attention to the 
plan suggested by the Rajah, it seemed to me that 
your iinancial interests would be better consulted by 
dhering to the airangeincnl originally contemplated. 


Excluding from tiic calculation, on both sides of the 
question, tliat portion of our military expenditure 
which, under any j)lan, would be incurred for the 
defence of the country and the support of the new 
order of things, I wa.b of opinion that it would be 
more beneficial to us to obtain possession of a 
territory yielding a revenue of twenty lacs of ruiices 
annually, unburthened by any otlicr charge than that 
of the requisite civil establishments, than to undertake 
the iiianagement of a country producing annually 
sixty lacs of rupees, encumbered with provisions for 
the Rajah, his family, and the principal ollicers of his 
(iovernment, as well as with the debts of the Rajali. 
The large establishments, moreover, which it would 
be necessary for us to maintain, from the nature of a 
considerable portion of the territory, and its distance 
from the seat of our Government, might be found 
much out of proportion to t'ne pecuniary value of tlie 
possession.” 

It cannot be denied that the Raja consulted 
the interests of his subjects when he proposed 
to the British government to take his territory 
and give him a pension. But it would not have 
paid the British government to have done so. 
The Governor-General’s own words quoted 
alone, conclusively prove that the Raja was 
called upon to make such payments to the 
British government as his exchequer did not 
and could not allow him to do. But the 
demands of the government were to be 
met by tbc Raja anyhow. Had his proposal 
been acceded to, ^hen the door Qf the future 
aggrandisement on his tern toiiv by the govern- 
ment would have been closed. His very inability 
to pay their exorbitant demands was serving 
as a pretext to the British government to hold 
him up as their faithless ally and to practise 
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all sorts of refiaed . brutality on him at their 
sweet will and convenience and to deprive him of 
his rights and privileges to suit their own 
interests. 

The Kaja*s proposal then was not given that 
careful consideraton which its importance 
demanded. It was dismissed altogether by the 
Governor-General. The promised treaty with 
the Raja was not concluded. Mr. Jenkins said 
that he had discovered treasonable designs on 
the part of the Raja who was therefore to be 
punish with deposition and imprisonment. 
To quote again from the Marquess of Hastings* 
despatch 

"Before, as 1 have already staled, the despatch 
which was to make known to Mr. Jenkins iiiy senti- 
ments and instructions could he prepared, a second 
revolution at Nagporc was on tlie eve of its accoin- 
ulishmcnt. 'lo avert the danger which it menaced 
ivi our interests, it became indispensable that Mr. 
lenkins should abandon the course then contemplated, 
ami should, without reference to my authority, resort 
to measure* of vigour and severity, which the un- 
anticipated crisis rendered imperative. 

"Mr. Jenkins’s suspicions ol the renev.ed maclii- 
natlons of Appa Sahib against the British government 
were first most strongly excited by the resistance of 
the Killadars of Chouragarh and Mundcla, notwith- 
standing public orders which they had received for 
the delivery of those fortresses to the ofiicers of our 
government and by Major Roughsedges’ reports of 
unfriendly conduct manifested by the Rajahs’ siibedar 

of Ruttonpore : but here it is only necessary to 

observe, tint it seemed improbable the garrisons of 
either of the former places would have held out 
against the olfer which liid been made of paying their 
arrears, unless their resistance had been dictated by 
superior authority. In fact, the Killadar of Chtmra- 
gurh himself declared, that he had secret orders 
contravening his public instructions and the truth 
of thr assertion was supported by information derived 
by Mr. Jenkins from other (juarters. Witli regard 
to Mundcla, Mr. Jenkins's suspicions of the same 
process of intrigue being in existence were conlirmcd 
by liib intercepting a letter from the Killadar'*. .igcnt 
to his master, in which allusion was made to his 
secret orders. 

"In addition to these circuiiistancns, Mr. Jenkins 
received frequent reports of an intercourse by letters 
being kept up with Hajee Rao and G unput Rio, and 
of secret conferences ot the R.ijah with Nagoo Pundit 
and Ram Chunder Waugh, the mischievous purposes 
of which were to be inferred from the exclusion ol 
Narrayan Pundit, against whom the Rajah showed 
much discontent. He complained of that minister’s 
having persuaded him to come into the Residency 
and it was evident he thought that had he held out 
he .could at least have secured better terms. 1 he 
rumours of his meditating an escape were very general 
and it was perfectly understood that one of the dis- 
alVected chiefs had received a ‘'Um of monc)' for the 
levy of troops.,*... On the whole, Mr. Jenkins looked 
oa the combinatiefh of circumstances as allording 
httl** short of positive proof of the guilt ol Appa Sahib 
and his assoemtes, and his only he^^italion in removing 
lae Raj.ih from the throne arose from a just 
conception that such a me^suie must be itrevycaj^le 


if once undertaken. He consequently hastened to 
apprize me of the state of affairs, requesting my early 
instructions. Mr. Jenkins, however, at the same time 
very properly determined to secure the Rajah’s person 
if before receiving my instructions he should judge 
the probability of Appa Sahib's escaping to require 
such a step. 

"The restoration of Appa Sahib to the throne 
seemed to me to render his subsetjuent removal a 
measure of considerable awkwardness : and I feel it 
to be indispensable, that its adoption should be 
supttorted, not merely by eyi<fencc suflicient for my 
own moral conviction of his renewed intrigues and 
designs against us, but such as should satisfy the 
'^uperior .luthorilies in h'ngland, us well as the 
public mind, th.it there was an absolute necessity 
for displacing him. In the event of such evidence 
being obtained, or of Appa Saliib's attempting to 
c.“.cape from Nagporc, which might be looked on as a 
distinct proof of treacherous intention, I could have 
no hesitation in sanctioning his arrest and conveyance 
to the neiiiest place of strength within your provinces 

but the circumstances detailed by Mr. Jenkins, 

did nut in my judgment, .imoiint to such proof is 
would justify so decisive a c.jursc of proceeding. It 
was, however, bufiiciehtly strong against Nagou 
Pundit and R.iin Chunder Waugh, to warrant and 
reipiire tlieir removal from the territory of Nagporc, 
a step which I accordingly authori/cd. In ordering 
instructions to this clfect to be conveyed to Mr. 
Jenkins, I also directed every precaution to be taken 
to jirevent the Rajah’s escape, without giving him 
alarm for his personal freedom, and to secure the 
tranquil and peaceable administration of the 
country. Within a few days after those instructions 
had been despatched, a further letter was received 
by Mr. / dam from Mr. Jenkins, which apprized 
me of the actual seizure of the Rajah and his confi- 
dential minister in consequence of the .additional and 
incontestable proofs of their treachery which had 
come to Mr. Jenkins* knowledge. This letter 
statcil the Resident’s conviction that the late Rajah 
of Nagpur e, Bala Sahib, had been murdered by 
order of .Appa Sahib...... .. The circumstances which 

impressed ilr. Jenkins with the belief of this atrocity 
having been committed, materially induced his 
re.'.olution to arrest the Reqali 'I wo cases conse- 

quently retjuired his deliberatt- consideration. It 
seemed doubtful in the event of Appa Sahib's being 
condemned on what Mr. Jenkins had already brought 
forward to prove his un worth incss, whether it would bo 
proper to try him for the murder of liis kinsman and 
sovereign though that prince had been under our 
special pn)tection ; and it was still more so, whether, 
supposing the previous circumstances to be deemed 
inconclusive, the other enquiry should be prosecuted. 
In the first case there wa-j less difficulty, as Appa 
Sahib would then cease, even nominally to be a 
sovereign. It appeared, however, that for our 
reputation, we could not go on stronger grounds in 
deposing him than those of sueft a murder. The 
proofs lor conviction were easily producible should 
the case be tried ; but considerable difficulty presented 
itself with regard to the situation of tfie Rajah 
pending the cnquiiy. ft was to be feared, that were 
he at liberty he w»nild emdeavour to escape, whether 
guilty or not. It innocent, he .would be disposed to 
think that the Biitisli. goveinmcht- had lesulved to 
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degrade, if not to depose him, and he would hardly 
expect a fair trial ; if guilty there could be no doubt 
of his flying. At any rate, therefore, it appeared to 
Mr. Jenkins necessary to secure his person before his 
trial, should such an investigation be deemed 
expedient. The trial of the Rajahs instruments 
would have imposed the same necessity, 

"Under all circumstance*!, .-nd particularly with 
advertence to his apprehension of escape, grounded 
on the knowledge of the Hajah and his advisers 
having become greatly alarmed at the enquiries 
already set on foot regarding his intrigues, which 
it was impossible altogether to keep secret, Mr. 
Jenkins oetermined to take the oecisive step of 
removing him fmm the palace and bringing him 
to the fesidency, where he was merely to be told that 
he was suspected of treachery, and that his fate 
would depend on the orders which further discoveries 
on the point might produce from me. PLvery suitable 
precaution was taken by Mr. Jenkins to prevent 
commotion, and on the 15th of March Appa Sahib 
was conveyed to the Residency. Nagoo Pundit and 
Ram Chunder were at the same time arrested/' 

The extract given above from the Governor- 
General's despatch is a long one, but it was 
necessary tn do so, to show the charges against 
the^ Raja and the nature of the evidence by 
which those charges were to be substantiated. 
That the so-called intrigues of the Raja 
against the British government did not deserve 
much credit is evident even from the Governor- 
General’s own showing. He wrote 

"But the circumstances detailed by Mr. Jenkins, . 
did not in my judgment, amount to such proof as 
would justify «o decisive a course of proceeding.'' 

It is only necessary therefore to say that 
those charges could not be proved against the 
Raja. 

Mr. Jenkins knew as much and therefore he 
brought a fresh charge against that unfortunate 
sovereign. He charged him with having 
murdered his cousin. A good deni had been 
said above to show the worthlessness of this 
charge. It was an at t<‘r- thought on the part 
of ^ Mr. Jenkins to accuse the Raja of such a 
heinous crime in order to get the object so dear 
to his heart accomplished. Even assuming, for 
the sake of argument, that the Raja committed 
the murder, the Resident or for the matter of 
that the British government had no authority 
to try or punish him for that crime. At the 
time of the committal of that crime, the Nagpur 
state was in alliance with, and not dependent 
upon, the British government. And as such 
the Resident had no jurisdiction to try the 
Raja. 

It should also be remembered that the Raja 
was never given an opportunity to know ^he 
nature of the charges, and the evidence by which 
those could be substantiated. He was made a 
prisoner and was going to be condemned 
unheard. Even the farce of a trial was denied 
to the Bhosla Raja, whom to make a prisoner 
in the Residency, it is not improbable that Mr. 
fenkins had resort to treatheiw. 


After the imprisonment of the Raja, evidence 
flowed in from all the quarters of the globe, as 
it were, to incriminate him. Intelligence was 
alleged to have been received, "through Mr. 
Elpbinstone, from Bajee Rao’s camp, of a letter 
haying reached the Peshwah from Appa ^faib, 
written in his own hand, explaining his circum- 
stances and proposing a combined movement." 
Only credulous persons and dishonest diplomats 
could pin their faith on the truth of such 
intelligence. But every rumour, every story, 
however absurd, against the Raja, was to be 
eagerly swallowed as gospel-truth when it 
served the purpose of the Company's servants 
to do so. Appa Sahib, who had been reduced 
to a position of perfect impotency, was totally 
incapable of all those designs of which he was 

suspected. 

As regards the allegation that the Killadars 
of Chouragarh and Mundela otTered resistance 
to the British troops because they had been 
secretly dictated to do so by some higher 
authority, there is hardly any evidence worthy 
of credit to prove it. It is said that the Killa- 
dars on their trial justified their conduct as 
they had sec*'et orders from the Raja to do so. 
The Raja was made a prisoner on the loth 
March and the trial of these Killadars ol 
Mundela took place about a month after that 
date. Knowing that the Raja was a prisoner 
in the hands of the British, and also that he 
was in disgrace and that it was the intention 
of the British government to depose him, no 
one having the least particle of common sense 
in him would doubt that the Killadar said what 
be knew would not only lead to his acquittal 
but would immensely please his victors. And 
be was not wrong in bis surmises. 

As said before, Appa Sahib \yas not given 
any opportunity to say anything in his deieiice. 
He was not tried for the crimes with which he 
was charged. He was condemned unheard 
by one whom he had looked upon as standing 
"m the relation of a father to him" and bv 
another whom be "always called his brother." 
It was decided that he should be kept a s* ate 

prisoner in the fort of Allahabad, and the infant 
grandson of the late Raghojee Bhosla was to 
be placed on the musnad of Nagpur. This 
arrangement suited the convenience of tbe 
British government, for during the long 
minority of the new Raja, tbe affairs of the 
Nagpur State were to be managed by 
Resident. 

The treaty of subsidiary alliance then ^ itn 
the Nagpur state was extremely beneficial to 
the Government of India it enabled them to 
be masters of nearly half of the territory of that 
principality and •that too of a veVy fertile tract 
of it. The Governor-General wrote 

"The province of Garrah Mundelah, of which 
Jubbulpore is the principal town, and Sohagpore tc 
the north of the Nerbudda, as well as the adjacent 
districts of Hoosirrgabad, Seonee, Chupaiai and 
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chief part of the territory proposed to be ceded to 
tlie British government, according to the preliminary 
engagement concluded by Mr. Jenkins with Appa 
Sahib.*’ 

The gross revenue of the Nagpur state 
.'iinounted to about sixty lacs, but that of the 
proposed cessions was not less than 28 lacs. 
The Oovcrnor-Gencral wrote: 

" You will observe that the gross revenue of the 
cessions fixed by the provisional engagement amounts 
to nearly twenty-eight lacs of rupees, while the net 
revenue is calculated at about twenty-two and a half 
Inrs annually.’* 

No wonder that Appa Sahib was desirous of 
giving up the whole of the Nagpur state to 
the British and content to live on a pension 
from them. 

The subsequent events in the life of Appa 
Sahib after he wa** sent as a prisoner to be con- 
fined in Allahabad fort need not deter us long. 
He was not destined to be an inmate of the 
Allahabad fort. He had experienced treachery 
and perfidy in the conduct of his allies in whom 
he had reposed implicit confidence. How 
bitterly in his after-life he repented the day 
\ or rather the midnight hour ) when he con- 
cluded the treaty of subsidiary alliance with 
the British government, an alliance} which 
brought nothing but misfortune to him and 
ruin to the fertile principality of Nagpur. 

Had Appa Sahib been acquainted with the 
English language, he would have no doubt 
credited Mr. Burke with prophetic vision into the 
future, so far at least as the behaviour of the 
firitish Government related to him. In the 
course of his speech on the 1st December 1783, 
on the motion for going into a committee on 
Mr. Fox’s India Bill, Mr. Burke said 

" With regard, therefore, to the abuse of the 
external federal trust, I engage myself to you to 
make good these three positions ; First, 1 say, 

that from Mount Imaus where it touches 

us in the latitude of twenty-nine, to Cape Comorin 
in the latitude of eight, that there is not a siniflc 
prince, state, or potentate, great or small, in India 
with whom they have come into contact, whom 
they have not sold. 1 say sold, though sometimes 
they have not seen able to deliver according to 
their bargain. Secondly, I say that there is not a 
single treaty they have ever made which they have 
not broken. Thirdly, 1 say that there is nut a 
single prince or state who ever put any trust in 
the Company who is not utterly ruined : and that 
none arc in any degree secure or flourishing but 
in the exact proportion to their^ settled distrust 
an& Irreconcilable enmity to this nation. 

“ These assertions are universal : I sny, in the 
□11 sense universal. They regard the external and 
political trust only, but I ^hal produce others 
fully equivalent in the internal.” 

From bis own experience of the treatment 
he had received at the hands of the British, he 
must have also formed the same opinion which 
was so eloquently given expression to hy 


manhood. No wonder that he tried to escape 
from the bondage imposed upon him by the 
British. 

And escape he did. The manner in which he 
eluded the vigilance of the escort which was 
carrying him a prisoner to Allahabad reads 
more like a romance than a real incident.— The 
escape of Appa Sahib, his being pursued by the 
troops led by Burop.faa officers, his finding an 
asylum in the Court of some of the ruling 
princes of those days in India, his wandering as 
a fakeer, ought to serve as meet subjects for 
some talented poet, dramatist or novelist to 
exercise his pen. Regarding the escape of Appa 
Sahib, the Marquess of Hastings wrote 

" 1 deeply regretted the escape of Appa Sahib 
on account of its tendency to keep unsettled the 
minds of a portion of the inhabitants of the 
country ; but from all the information that 1 had 
obtained, I was satisfied that his personal qualities 
and character were not calculated to render him 
dangerous, and the contempt into which he had 
sunk h id stripped his name of the influence which 
often attends that of a prince in a similarly fallen 
condition. I foresaw that even should he, after 
emerging from the fastnesses where he remained 
comparatively secure from our attack, continue to 
elude the cfTorts lor his recapture, he would soon 
be reduced to the situation of a powerless unregarded 
fugitive, lotaliy deprived of means to injure our 
Interests.” 

The Marquess of Hastings, nevertheless, had 
taken great pains to recapture him but totally 
failed in his attempts. Had there been at that 
time in India any powerful and independent 
native sovereign, Appa Sahib’s fate would have 
enlisted his sympathy, and the Governor- 
General would not then have been able to write 
regarding him in the manner in which he did in 
the extract given above. 

Appa Sahib, as said before, was brought a 
prisoner to the Residenev on the loth March 
ISIS; Mr. Jenkins, without giving him an 
opportunity to say what he had to say in his 
defence, or even waiting for further instructions 
from the Governor-General, wrote on the 17th 
March ( i. e. two days after his making the 
Raja a prisoner ) a despatch which was received 
at three o’clock on the 20th March, at 

Jubbulpore, in which he said 

“ I have now, from many proofs of intrigues, found 
it necessary to seize the person of the Rajah, and I 
shall send him immediately by Jubbulpore to Lord 
Hastings. He will h^ve four companies of the 
Twenty-second and a squadron of cavalry; and 1 
must trouble you to relieve the squadron with one of 
your regiment from Chupra or ‘Dhooma. By the 
time His fiighness reaches Beliary or Lohargong, 1 
fancy ius destination will be pointed out by Lord 
Hastings. As it is of consequence to send the Rajah 
off soon, I have no time to write for other reliefs, but 
probably you will know where to write to get your 
squadron relieved.” 

The destination of the Raja, as said before 
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was the Allahabad fort. Hnt he escaped from 
the camp of Hachooree. To quote from the 
Marquess of llastings’ letter of the 17th 
October 1822 

“He ( the Raja ) went off in the dress of a sepoy^ 
between two and three o’clock in the morning, 
nc<'oin)>anied by six sepoys of the twenty-second 
regiment who had been on guard over him, and had 

been debauched to aid his fliglit The c\-Rajah 

had three horsemen with him. 

“A reward for the apprehension of the Appa S;ihih 
was immediately proclaimed by the Commissioner: .. 

‘it appears that Appa Sahib reached Hurrey a 
hill fort south .<»f Chouragurh, on the night of the 
T4th : but tlwit he speedily continued his course to 
Buthurgurh, where there was a force of his adherents 
collected, obviously on the contemplation of his 
escape, amounting to about a thousand well-armed 
men. At this post, however, he made but a short 
halt, proceeding to join the Gonds in the Mahadco 
hills. Those elans of tuountaineers, it would seem, 
had been prepared to expect him. The new Rajah of 
Nagpore tiad by this time been seated on the guddee : 
but although his elevation was (•enerally hailed with 
satisfaction by the population of the country, a strong 
party was understood to be confederated in the city 
for the c*«use of Appa Sahib. Subsequent intelligence 
was received that the ex-Rajali, supported by the 
Gonds, had taken possession of the fort of Chouragurh, 
not finding resistance oiTcred by the handful of men 
who garrisoned it ; also, that he had a vakeel at 
Hoorhampore entertaining Arab soldiery, which 
could not have taken place but by the connivance of 
Sindia's Governor of that city. 

^‘Shortly after Sir John Malcolm reported, that 
one Sheo Persaud, a man of . family in the Nagpore 
State, but latterly serving with Hajee Rao, communi- 
cated to him the disposition of Appa Sahib to 
surrender himself, if Sir John Malcolm would pledge 
his word for Appa Sahib^s security against imprison- 
ment or indignity, and would obtain for him where- 
withal to maintain himself decently in retirement. 
This was represented on the faith of a confidential 
servant despatched by Appa Sahib -to engage Sheo 
Persaud's undertaking the negotiation. Sir John 
Malcolm added, that he had referred the matter to 
• Mr. J'^nkins. Government immediately apprized Sir 
John Malcolm that it would plight the assurance 
solicited, would allow an income to support Appa 
Sahib decorously as a private individual of rank, and 
would promise him all becoming attentions, if he 
would take up his residence within the Company’s 
provinces. As reference had been- made to Mr. 
Jenkins, that gentleman was infornicd of this deter- 
mination on the part of Government : and he was 

instructed to intimate, ...that a lac of rypccs was 

the annual allowance which Governnient would fix 
for Appa Sabjb jn ^he event of his submission. 

"These^^gyertures were clgarly . made . by lAppa 
5ahib withl'a!yie^ of, ensuring an eventual resource, 
should he fail, in the intrigues which le wn$ at the 
same time actively pro^cuting,... 

“In the meantime the Resident at Nagpore hjid 
Communicated his having detected a CQrre;»ppndence 
’ maintained between Appa Sahib, and his connexions 
by marriage residing in lhat.lcjty. . ;T.bey were 
working indefatigably to enrol apd organize bodies 
of arm^ adherents in the interior While they supplied 


Appa , Sahib with money for the collection and 
payment of troops on the frontier. 

“The machinations of Appa Sahib wdre indeed 
carried to a wide ' extent. Ylis desighs tofaiMthe 
province of Chutteesgiirh Into insurrection were timely 
discovered and frustrated : similar detection attended 
his underhand endeavours to -excite hostile disposition 
in Raja Kecriit Sing, and other chieftains, against 
the Brititish Government. His correspondence with 
.Sirdars in the Bhopaul service was at tlie^ same time 
discovered ; and Sir John Malcolm reported tliat 
Amrut Rao Pandit was employed at Dojein in 
various intrigues for Appa Sahib. — 

“ . ... Towards the latter end of October, Lleiituant- 
Colonel Adams projected a combined irruption of 
diilorent columns into the Mahadeo lulls, for the 
purpose of surrounding Appa Sahib, and he moved 
accordingly. The .situation of the ex- Rajah became 
more critical : tlicrcfnre he iled from the hills, escorteil 
by a body of horse under Chcctoo Pindarry, to avail 

himself of repeated invitations from Jeswant Rao 

Lar for Appa Sahib’s taking refuge in As.seergurli, 
should he he doubtful of maintaining his ground 
among the Gonds 

“ Sharply pursued in his retreat from the 

Mahadeo hills, Appa Sahib was overtaken close to 
Asscergurh, his escort was muted, and he with hii« 
followers must have been taken, had not a part of the 
garrison sallied and saved the fugitives from their 
pursuers 

“Cheetoo got away to the jungles, where he was 
devoured by a tiger 

“A curious circumstance now occurred. .Appa 
Sahib found means to open secretly from within tne 
fort of Asseergurh a correspondence with Sir John 
Malcolm, »*xpre.ssing his inclination to surrender 
himself. As he met trank encouragement, yet did not 
act upon it, there i.s no way of accounting for lii-^ 
having thu.s negotiated, but by supposing him to 
imagine that, in case of the fort being taken, he 
might efficaciou.sly plead a purpose which he never 
really harboured, the voluntarily putting himself into 
our hands. That he had not the intention of throwing 
hiin^lf upon our generosity is manifest, from liis 
having preferred to make his escape to Hoorhampore 
in the disguise of a fakeer. He was guided by a 
sepoy, the adopted son of one Hurrey Sing, who 
resided in Boorhampore under the protection of the 
•governor. The latter’s concurrence in Appa Sahib’s 
reception in lioorhamporc could not be doubted. 
Concealment, however, could not be expected to last 
long ; so that Appa Sahib was counselled to put 
himself beyond the reach of British preponderance. 
He consequently proceeded to /.nhore, where lie has 
been allowed to live in absolute privacy on a very 
scanty allowance from Runjeet Sing. That prince, 
in aftording shelter to Appa Sahib, has done it in a 
manner which shews a sincere attention not to dis- 
• s;itisfy the British Government ” . « 

The Marquess of Hastings’ .narrative 
; regarding the whereabouts . of the whilom 
-Nagpur so.vercigu ends here. Bat Appa Sahib 
did not live long od the bounty of Runjeet Singh 
. at Lahore. Prof. II. IL Wilson writpsj-^ . 

^ ‘UJpbn the. withdrawal of His ( Raajit Singh’s ) 
countenance,. Appa Sahib had recourse to' a petty 
Raja,' the Baja of Mundi, beyond the fir^t rapge of 
the Himalayas, and was suffered to remain tnere 
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unmolested (or several succeeding years. At a 
subsequent date he returned to H industan, and was 
protected by the Raja of Jodhpur, who was allowed 
to grant him an asylum, on condition of bccommg 
responsible for his safe custody and pea^rcable 
conduct/’ 

The same author writes again in another 
part of his history 

"The €x Rajah of Nngpore, Appa Sahib, had been 
tempted to quit his asylum in the mountains about 
the time of the agitation which prevailed in India at 
the close of the Burmese war ; and after various 
adventures, took sanctuary in the temple of Maha 
Mandira, a celebrated shrine in the territory of 
Jodhpur, rhe Raja was at first required to s cure 
the fugitive and deliver him to the British Agent at 


Ajmere ; but he declined compliance, pleading in 
excuse his inability to infringe upon the privileges of 
the temple, and his fear that he should be for ever 
disgraced in the estimation of all Hindustan if he 
were to refuse to an unfortunate prince the rights of 
hospitality, 'i'he excuse was acimitted, and the 
demand urged no further ; but Man Sing was held 
responsible for the conduct of his guest, and expected 
to restrain him from any attempts to distrub the 
public tran(|uillity. Some obscure intrigues w'cre set 
on foot by Appa Sahib with individuals of no note, 
who engaged to accomplish his restoration to 
sovereignty ; but neither the persons nor the proj**cts 
were of a character to endanger the security or excite 
the alarm of the (Jovermnent of Nagpore.” 

(Conchtdech) 


JARGON 


S IR Arthur Quiller-Coucli in his “Art of 
Writing,*' Mr. R. W. Chapman in “The 
Decay of Syntax,” and others concerned 
for the good of the language, have said their 
say amid general approval ; but all has not 
been said. Perhaps all that could be said in 
seriousness has been said : at least we may 
not wish for any more. There is still some- 
thing to be said in jest, or partly .seriously 
and partly in jest. 

There might be said to be two madnesses, 
the first being to be a purist, and lilt at new 
words, new meanings, new idioms, and other 
changes. The second is to listen to purists ; 
for that makes a man something of one 
himself. 

I say tilt at new words, etc, ; for when I 
read that Johnson doubted if hnmiliatui^ was 
legitimate English, and would not admit 
eivilization^ but only civility (i,e, in the sense 
of civilization^^ I think of him as one who 
would stop the thing, and not without hope of 
doing so, which is to imagine a vain thing. 
1 he spectacle is a mortal man trying to stem 
an ocean tide. So, then, it is pathetic. 
Ihcre may be some amusement, too, as when 
a man comes an hour too late for a train ; 
asks if it is gone ; and all the by-standers 
Jaugh, and hi wi^i them, S'Ach a one is the 
man who would quarrel with us for talking of 
making money (that, he said, means coining 
it)i instead of it, or for saying that a 

curious thing has happened, as if a thing 
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could have curiosity. He is an hour too late 
for the train. That meaning of cutious 
{strange, surprising, odd) was in the 
“Concise Oxford Dictionary,” and had been 
for some years, when we were told not to use 
the word in that sense. 

If purists may be ignorant, as we may 
think that one, they may also be deluded. 
Those were, to my mind at least, who tilted 
at very pleased, "The phrase was WTong, but 
why ? No body supposes that very tirrd is 
wrong : why, then, very pleased ? They 
argued that tired was an adjective ; which 
made vcix tired right ; but pleased was a past 
participle, which made very pleased wrong. 
How' that ? If you ran say that there was a 
tired expression on a man’s face, can you not 
also say that on another there was a pleased ? 
And does not that show that they are equally 
adjectives, for all that both, in other. contexts, 
are past participles ? Or, if pleased be a 
past participle in I should he very pleased, 
however it be an adjective in other contexts, 
and that make very wrong, and the purists 
be under no delusion, yet, as the argument is 
one that people generally will never take in, 
to think that very pleased can be stopped is 
to imagine a vain thing. 

. But what is of most interest is the ocean 
tide. I have not that equipment of learning 
that a man must have who w’ould seek to 
explain what moons control it. I have only 
caught the sound of it in a lonely place, and 
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have had some thoughts about it. Chiefly of 
its force ; of its power to rush on, sweeping 
all onwards with the current. Consider, 1 
have thought, how much any piece of Eliza- 
bethan prose has in common with all the 
prose of the age ; how much any piece of 
iSth or igth century prose bears all the 
strong features of the writing of the time, ami 
you will realize how much the time makes a 
man*s style, however he has one of his own. 
It is always a fellowship and a common lot ; 
so that the very man (the purist) who cries 
out against his neighbours* manners, will be 
seen at a distance (of time, that is) to have 
had them in general for his own. 

We are aware, when we see a man 
clothed, that within the garments is a man, 
and our attention may be so occupied with 
the man. that we go away from him unable to 
say how he was dressed. Let him, however, 
put on the garments of a dead age. We 
then see nothing but clothe.c. It is much the 
same, if a man use the vocabulary and modes 
of construction of a bygone age. He ex- 
presses a grammatical meaning, but hardly 
will it pass from his page to a reader’s mind. 
Shakespeare may write— 

“in the dark backward and abysm of time,” 
and we catch our breath in wonder ; but let 
Tennyson write — 

“in this low pulse and palsy of the state,” 
and we cry : ‘‘It is dead, dead, dead The 
tide had swept Shakespeare’s age away. 

So let no man be a purist without 
sufficient cause, as that it is his business, or 


his good pleasure. Nor let anyone listen to 
the purists without a good reason ; for to do 
so tends to disturbing of peace. A purist 
may tell you that some phrase or another is 
faulty : you may think you will not vex your 
soul about it ; but you can never afterwards 
take up a book, it would seem, but the 
ofTending phrase is there ; and each time you 
see it, it says ; “You remember ?” It need 
not be, either, that the phrase is faulty : the 
man may have said no more than that he, 
personally, dislikes it, and prefers another. 
The phrase may be timier the circumstances^ 
which he says is wrong, or commence^ which 
he dislikes, preferring you never 

afterwards can meet under the circumstances 
or commence without an impertinent distrac- 
tion of attention. 

To end with a foot-note to an earlier 
paragraph. 'I'lie frequency ot occurrence of 
the phrase which you have been taught tc 
disapprove, and which you can consequently 
never overlook, is another index to the 
strength of the ocean tide. It has appeared 
to me that from about a certain time until 
yesterday there was no writing man who was 
capable of saying in the circumstances. 
Under the circumstances appears in book 
after book— even in Newman. So, too, there 
was a time, apparently, when it would have 
b#*en safe to offer to every writer who had 
showed he preferred begin to commence^ and 
yet one cannot help thinking that begin is 
much the pleasanter word, 

J. A. Chapman. 


MY SONGS THEY ARB LIKE MOSS 
(Translated from the Ijengalec of Rabindranath Tagore ) 


My songs they are like moss ; where they 

have birth 

They are not rooted to the earth. 
They've flowers and leaves, but roots 

they’ve none, 
Upon the wave they dance, disporting 

in the sun. 

No home, no hoarded wealth they 

own, 

None know when they appear, these 

guests unknown. 


When July-rains descend in ceaseless 

torrents swift. 

Flooding the earth with rising drift. 
My restless moss, that day. 

Is swept away 

By th’ inundation’s tide, * 

And, losing way. 

It flies tQ every side, • 

To land and seh and bay, 
Adrift upon the waters wide. 

K. C. Sen. 
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I T is deeply interesting to trace how the 
fame of Rabindranath 'i'agore, as a 
world author, is increasing each year 
in different countries of the world. From 
many letters received, it is clear that the 
Poet’s dramatic and poetical works have 
lately taken a stronger hold of the imagina- 
tion of the Latin races of the world than 
heretofore. Letters have reached India to 
that effect from such distant places as 
Chile, Argentina, ^an Domingo, Cuba, as 
well as the Latin countries of Europe. 
Side by side with this expansion of his 
influence in the Latin countries, there has 
come news from all sides which points to 
an enthusiastic and sustained study of his 
works in Central Europe. The following 
is the programme of a ‘Rabindranath 
Tagore Night* in Buda-Fest, the capital 
of Hungary,— the Hungarian words are 
given first, and then the English 
translation 

Zenemuveszeti Foiskola Eamaraterom 
In the hall of the High School of Kusic. 

Vasclrnap, februfCr 26 an est drakor 
Sunday, Tebruary 25 , the night 8-3<) I'.m- 

RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE EST 

Nioiit 

Az eldadist tarlija : A kditem^nyeket eldadja : 
A lecture to be delivered Poems will be recited 

by BAKTAY ERVIN by MIKES MAGDA 

iro a Vigszinlidz tagja 

Writer leading member of the 

Gaiety Theatre. 

MUSOR: 

Programme : 

1- Baktay Ervin : Rabindranath Tagore 
vil^gnczcte, kapcsolatban az ind 
valUsbolcselettcl. 
world'outlook, in connection willijlndian 
religious wisdom. 

IB Mikes Magda : (Rabindranath-kdltem- 
enyek) poems. 

I. Utas, hov.-i megy ? 

* Pilgrim, where gcjest ? 

2. Miftdannyian kiialyok vagyunk... 

We are all Kings. 

3. Oh any am, az ifju hcrceg... 

Oh my mother the Young Prince. 


SZUNET 

Interval 

III. Baktay Ervin : Rabindranath Tagore 
kdltdi, dramatic As cletlidicseleti miivei. 

The poetical, dramatic and life-wisdom works of R, T. 

IV. Mikes Magda : (Rabindranath kdlte- 
. menyek) poems 

1. Az ifju suttogott... 

The Youth whispers. 

2. Gondoljuk... 

We Think. 

3. Tuls/.idasz,... 

Tiilsidasa. 

4. Az alomtolvaj.... 

The dream thief. 

5. Utolsd dalomban... 

In my last song. 

A kollomnyekct Baktay Ervin forditotta. 

Tlie Poems translated by K. B. 

At the Hall of the Academy of Music 
On Sunday, E'ebruary 26, at 8*30 p.ai. 

Rabindranath Tagore Night. 

A lecture will be delivered by Ervin 
Baktay, author, and poems will be recited 
by Magda Mikes, priraa donna of the 
Gaiety Theatre. 

Programme : 

1. Lecture by Ervin Baktay on ‘The 

World-Outlook of Rabindranath 
Tagore in relation to the religious 
philosophy of India.** 

2. Recitations by Magda Mikes from the 

“Poems of Rabindranath Tagore,’* 
‘Pilgrim, where gocst thou ?* 

‘We are all Kings.* 

‘Omy Mother, the young prince.* 

Intervah 

3. Lecture by Ervin Baktay on “The 

Poetical, Dramatic and Philosophical 
Works of Rabindranath Tagore.** 

4. Recitations from the “ Poems of 

Rabindranath Tagore.** 

1. ‘The youth whispers...* 

2. ‘We think...* 

B. ‘Tulsidas.* 

4. ‘The Sleep Stealer.* 

5. ‘In my last song...* 

The Poems have been translated by 
Ervin Baktay. 
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THE CAMEKIDGE HISTORV OE INHIA, VOL. I.-ANCIENT INDIA 

( A RBVIBW ) 


1 

T his costly volume, the first of six promised 
on this subject, is not worth the price 
charged for it. It is, on the whole, dis- 
appointing and depressing. The book lacks 
in unity of arrangement, as well of point of 
view. It consists of twenty six essays written 
by fourteen different authors on the different 
topics of ancient Indian history. Some of the 
topics discussed have evoked a considerable 
amount of controversy, which has, by no 
means, been set at rest. The conclusions 
stated in this volume are of that class of 
Western Orientalists who deny any kind of 
originality to Indians except in the realm of 
religion and speculative philosophy. The spirit 
of the last chapter supplies the general keynote 
of the book. Of course there are exceptions, such 
as the chapters dealing with the history of the 
. Jainas and Buddhists, the last being from the 
pen of Professor and Mrs. Rhys Davids, also the 
chapters written by Mr. Bevan and Dr. Thomas. 
The last chapter deals with the ancient monu- 
ments of India and is from the pen of Sir J. H. 
Marshall of Taxila fame. On page 04-4, the con- 
clusions at which he arrives, about the early 
Indian art, are thus stated “In following 
step by step the history of Indian indigenous 
art during this early period, we have seen that 
much extraneous w/Iucnce u as exerted upon it, 
and that this extraneous inHuencc was a pronih 
neat I'aclor in its evolution .“(The Italics are 
ours. ) This extraneous iiifiuence came partly 
from Mesopotamia and Iran, but was mostly 
Hellenistic, though it is generously conceded 

that “we can detect in it nothing which 

degrades it to the rank of a servile school.” 
Further on it is again remarked that “the art 
which they ( i. e. the artists of early India ) 
practised, was essentially a national art, 
having its root in the heart and in the 

faith of the people “ Put in a few plain 

English words, the sum and substance of 
Sir J. H. Marshairs conclusions about early 
Indian art, as described in this chapter, is that 
the inspiration and the original motif came 
from outside, but the Indian artist adapted it 
to his own purposes and then evolved it on 
national lines. On page bt-S2 it is stated that ‘the 
extraneous influences referred to, arc attested 
by the presence of exotic motifs, which meet the 
eye at every point and are readily recognised 
by the familiar bell capitals of Persia, by floral 


designs of Assyria, by winged monsters of 
Western Asia, all of them part and parcel of the 
cosmopolitan art of the Seleucid and succeed- 
ing empires of the West. In the biblioj^aphy 
of this chapter we do not find any mention of 
the respected names of E. B. Havell and Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, two of the greatest students 
and interpretors of Indian art, which is a 
significant indication of the spirit in which most 
of this book is written. 

The first chapter deals with the geography 
of the Indian sub-continent. It makes no refer- 
ence to the ancient geographical and geological 
history of the count? y. The book is supposed 
to deal with the geography and history of the 
“ Indian Empire” (meaning thereby the British 
Indian Empire as it exists to-day ) and not of 
India proper and is not altogether free from 
imperialistic motives. For example, describing 
the north-western frontier, the writer says ( on 
page 27 ) “The provinces along this frontier, 
and the Afghan land immediatly beyond it 
are the one region in all India from which, 
under some ambitious lead, the attempt 
might be made to establish a fresh ^ imperial 
rule by the overthrow of the British Raj. Such is 
the teaching of history, and such the obvious 
fate of the less war-likc peoples of India, should 
the power of Britain be broken either by war- 
fare on the spot or by the defeat of our navy.” 
( Italics are ours. ) 

The writer forgets that the leaching of 
history was falsified in the case of the British 
Raj itself. Contrary to the teaching of history 
the British did not come by this route, and 
now that the British have opened the north- 
eastern route, there is nothing to prevent foreign 
invaders from pouring into India from the cast. 
In fact the writer of the next chapter, Prof. 
Rapson, flatly contradicts him in this respect. 
Says the latter ( page )--“The Himalayas 
form an eflectivc barrier against direct invasions 

from the north But at the western and 

eastern extremities river valleys and more prac- 
ticable mountain-passes afford easiest means 
of access. Through these gateways swarmsiof 
nomads and conquering armies from the dir^- 
tion of Persia on the one hand and from the 
direction of China on the other, J;iave poured 
into India from tflne immcmo|ial.” Prof. Rap- 
son has quoted no authority for that part of 
his statement, which is indicated by the words 
we have italicised. 

We know of no military invasion of India 
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( by a |conquerin^ army’ ) from this side, unless 
by India is meant Burma. The writer of this 
chapter has considered it necessary to throw 
sufticient light on the problem of the defence 
of India in future, in this history of ancient 
India. On page 28 he remarks— “The defence of 
India from invasion depends in the first place 
on the maintenance of British sea-power in the 
Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, and in the 
second place on our refusal to allow the establish- 
ment of alien bases of power on the Iranian 
plateau, specially in those parts of it which lie 
towards the south and the east.’* One is tempt- 
ed to point out to this learned writer, that 
neither Chandragupta nor Asoka nor Samudra- 
gupta nor Akbar had the good fortune of 
maintaining a navy in the Indian Ocean or in the 
Persian (vulf, yet they had no difficulty in 
defending India from invasion from this side. 

The second chapter opens with that oft- 
repeated and much-laboured statement that ’the 
Indian Umpire is the abode of avast collection of 
peoples who differ from one another in physical 
characteristics^ in language and in culture more 
widely than the peoples of Huropc.' It is un- 
doubtedly true that there are several races .and 
many languages represented in India, but there 
is an ulterior motive behind the exaggerations 
which are indulged in under this description 
against which it is desirable to put the Indian 
student on his guard. The statement about 
social types are more or less all guess-work. 
There is no country on the face of the globe 
which can boast of purity of race. Look at Eu- 
rope— it contains the representatives of all the 
races in its population ; so do the United States, 
and even to a large extent do the republics 
of South America. The science of ethnology 
is a new science and is yet in its infancy. Ail 
conclusions based on colour, the measure- 
ments of head, etc., have been found to be falla- 
cious, and it is unsafe to build any workable 
conclusions on the basis thereof. 

As regards languages it is perfectly true that 
there are many in India, but the method by 
which the figure 220 has been arrived at, is 
quite novel and probably finds no parallel in the 
Census Reports of European countries. Counted 
by that method Europe has probably several 
hundreds of living languages. All the great 
families of human speech are represented therein, 
and Yiddish alone among the living languages 
differs widely in different countries that have a 
lewish population. German Yiddish is quite 
different from the Russian. The Hungarian, 
the Finnish and the Turkish belong to the 
Tibeto-Chinese family or perhaps to be more 
exact, are more or less hybrids just as most 
oth^ living^languages are. The evolution of 
national polities is reducitfg the number of 
living languages in Europe, while in India the 
lack of education and the absence of a national 
government makes the process rather slow. 

In chapter 3, Professor Rapson has discarded 


the word Aryan for a new word “VViros” to 
designate the peoples of the Indo-Germanic 
family of the human race. He says:— “A 
convenient term for the speakers of the Indo- 
European or Indo-Germanie languages w:ould 
be “Wiros”, this being the word for “men” in the 
great majority of the languages in question. 
Professor Rapson is of opinion, that the original 
habitat of the nations now called ’’Aryan”, 
1 . c., the speakers of the Indo-Germanic langua- 
ges, was “in the areas which we now^call 
Hungary, Austria and Bohemia”; that^’the 
migration of peoples from the primitive 
habitat* ’did not take place at a very remote 
period’ ; and that ’all the facts of this migra- 
tion can he explained without postulating 

an earlier beginning for the migration than 
2500 B. C.’ Following this line of argument 
Professor K.eith ilxes the age of the Rig- Veda 
at 1000 to 1100 B. C. and that of the other 
Vedas between 800 and 1000 B. C. The 
Western Sanskritists are a set of independent 
’’Scholars” who presumed that they know 
Sanskrit better than any Indian has in ages 
ever done. In their interpretation of Sanskrit 
texts they do not follow and hardly refer to 
any Hindu authorities at all whether modern 
or ancient. Any European who has the presump- 
tion to start a theory becomes an authority 
and is being quoted, while Sayanacharyas. 
Vaskas and other Hindu scholars are thrown 
away on the rubbish heap. The bibliography 
of this book and foot-notes are full of European 
and American names, but of Hindus there are 
hardly u few. In discussing the age of the 
Rig-Veda Professor Keith sets aside the 
conclusions of Professor Jacobi and does not 
even notice those of the late Bal-Gangadhar 
Tilak. Most of his own conclusions are mere 
fanciful gues.ses which, in some cases, have not 
even a plausible foundation either in fact or 
in logic. On page 78 he says, “the danastutis 
are unquestionably late and it is significant 
that some of the most striking occur in a small 
collection of eleven hymns called the Valakhilyas 
which arc included in the Samhita of the Rig- 
Veda, but which tradition recognises as forming 
no true part of that collection.” No authority is 
cited for this statement and we are not inform- 
ed as to which tradition the learned Professor 
refers to. On page 70 we are told that the “bulk 
at least” of the Rig-Veda “seems to have been 
composed rather in the country round the 
Saraswati river, south of modern Ambala.” 
In the foot-note the authorities quoted for this 
view are those of Hopkins, Pischel and Geldner 
and those differed from are “MaxMuller, We- 
ber and Muir from among others.” The follow- 
ing sentences which contain the grounds for this 
oinnion will illustrate the kind of arguments 
relied upon for this and other conclusions of 
the same nature. Says Professor Keith:— “Only 
thus, it seems, can we explain the fact of .the 
prominence in the hymns of the strife of th« 
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elemenfci, the stress laid on the phenomena of 
thunder and lightning and the bursting forth of 
the rain from the clouds ; the Panjnh people 
has no\\% and probably had also in antiquity, 
but little simre in these things ; for there in the 
rainy season gentle showers alone fall. Mor 
in its vast planes do ive find the mountains 
which form so large a part of the poetic imagin- 
ing of the Vcdic Indifin.'^ Wc wonder if any of 
these learned Professors have ever lived in the 
Panjab proper and also in the neighbourhood of 
the old bed of the now defunct Saraswati ; to be 
in a position to state the difference of physical 
features between the two areas, we have itali- 
cised the part whieh to us seems to be entirely 
ridiculous. The present writer has lived for 
years in the neighbourhood of Ambala as wcU 
as in all parts of the Panjab proper, and he has 
not noticed much difference in the quantity and 
quality of rainfall in the two areas. The 
Murree Hills begin from a few miles of Rawal- 
pindi and some of the peaks of the range rise as 
high as about 8000 to 9000 above the sea- 
level. Then the Kangra and Chamba valleys are . 
also only a short distance from Pathankotc. 
Some of the peaks in these valleys rise to over 
10000 feet ( even as much as 12000 ) in height, 
the highest peak of Dalhousic itself being about 
8000 feet. “The strife of the elements” and the 
“phenomenon of thunder and lightning and the 
bursting forth of the rain from the clouds” 
is as common in these hills as in those of 
Kasauli and Simla, the nearest to Thaneshwar 
and Ambala. 

Kasauli is about 50 miles from Ambala 
and over 70 miles from Thaneshwar, and 
Simla is still farther. Murree is less than 
40 miles, from Rawalpindi and Dalhotisie 
and Dharmshala are between 50 to 00 
miles from Pathankotc. The statement about 
the non-existcnce of mountains in the vast 
plane of the Panjab is equally amusing. Docs 
the learned Professor think that the neighbour- 
hood of Ambala and Thaneshwar is a moun- 
tainous country and that of Rawalpindi, Jhelum 
and Pathankotc is not ? Good many of the 
statements made in this chapter and others 
dealing with Vedic literature are of the same 
kind and we do not propose to fill up spaces 
with them and their analyses. In our humble 
judgment these controversial guesses ought not 
to form part of any Indian histor}'. They may 
be interesting, as the opinions of “scholars” on 
Indian topics, but to put them as historical 
facts is extremely misleading and mischievous. 
In this respect we are in agreement with the 
late Mr. Vincent Smith that no attempt should 
be made to write anything about ancient India 
as history, for any period of time earlier than 
750 B. C. 

In chapter 5 Professor Keith deals 
with the period of the later Samhitas, the 
Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upani- 
sbads, and makes statements which are as 


fanciful as those in the preceding ones. 
On page 134 it is said that in this period 
“women were excluded from inheritance” ; she 
had no property of her own”; “and if her hus- 
band died, she passed to his family with inheri- 
tance like the Attic Epicteros.” No authority 
is quoted for this opinion, because the later 
Sutras and Smritis do entitle women to hold 
property of their own and also to inherit. It 
is added that “the Sudra also scctns in law to 
have been without capacity of owning property 
in his own right.” 1 have italicised the word 
“seems”. Compare this with the statement on 
page 129 that from the Bajasaneyi Samhita “we 
learn of rich Sudras”. How could the Sudras be 
rich without a capacity in law of owning proper- 
ty, we fail to understand. The same paragraph 
also says that they may be “merchants or 
indeed e.Kercise any trade.” To make this kind 
of statements without any attempt to 
reconcile them and then to call them 
history, is the very travesty of history. Deal- 
ing with the ancient Indians* knowledge 
of the nakshatras it is said (page 140) that “it 

remains the most plausible view that the 

nakshatras are derived from Babylonia though 
direct proof of the existence of nakshatras there 
has yet to be discovered ” Is it not funny that 
while the existence of the nakshatras in Baby- 
lonia has yet to be proved, it is most plausible 
that the Indians got them from there ? About the 
philosophy of the Brahmans and the Upanishads 
we arc told (page 147) that much of the specula- 
tion of the former is “puerile” and “seems to be 
the product of a decadent intellect,” but the 
Upanishads do exhibit a genuine spirit of 
enquiry and here and there do not fail to rise 
to real dignity and impressiveness. 

In chapters (> and 7 and 8 the writers are 
on more solid ground and deal with real 
historical period. These chapters deal with the 
history of the Jainas and the Buddhists. The 
chapters on ihiddhism are from the pen of 
Professor Rhys Davids and Mrs. Rhys Davids 
and mostly reproduced from what was already 
published in Buddhist India. 

Chapters 9, 10, 11 and 12 are contributed by 
Professor Washburn Hopkins of America. They 
deal with the period of the Sutras and Epics and 
law books ; family life and social customs as 
they appear in the Sutras ; the princes and 
peoples of the epic poems and the growth of 
law and legal institutions respectively. There 
is much that is good in these chapters and 
eqimlly much that is fanciful. It is a pity that 
the following truth stated in the opening para- 
graph of chapter 10, viz., that the Sutras 
‘differ mainly as representing the views of 
different schools og minute points or as product 
of different parts of the countfy and as earlier 
or later points* should have been ignored in 
generalising about the state of society in India 
during the whole of this period. The Suiras, 
the Epics and the Smritis known as Dharma* 
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shastras belong td difTerent epochs as wide 
apart from each other in point of time and 
state of civilisation, as the Halcyon days of 
Greece from the best of the Roman period, or as 
the time of Christ from that of Mahommed. It is 
said (on page 221), and'the statement is perfect- 
ly correct, that *the earliest known Parana 
precedes the later law books’ ( presumably 
the Smritis ) probably by centuries, ns 
the Sittrns precede the earliest works of 
BuddhismJ'' We have italicised the statement 
about the Sutras as it is llatly contradicted in 
the opening lines of chapter 10, where it is said 
that ’the general period of the Sutras extends 
from the Oth or 7th century before Christ to 
about the 2nd century.’ This last state- 
ment is explained by the remark that ’the 
different Vcdic schools had Sutras which were 
revised or replaced by new Sutras at various pe- 
riods and that some of these extended into later 
centuries than others:’ Consistently with these 
ideas one would have expected Professor Hop* 
kins to divide the legal literature of the Aryas 
into three different classes representing three 
different epochs in the history of India. The 
first class would contain all the Sutras which 
preceded Buddhism ; the second would be those 
centemporaneous with the rise and progress of 
Buddhism, say, from about TiOO B. C. to about 
the first of the second century A. D. ; the 
Dharmashaslras which are admittedly earlier 
than the Purauas coining next ; and the Puranas 
last. It would have b.en possible then to 
depict the civilisation of each period and also 
to point out the differences of the point of view 
and practice between the different schools and 
between the laws prevailing in different parts 
of the country. This is precisely what has not 
been done. No attempt has been made to 
differentiate between the times of Baudhayana, 
Gautama, Apastamba,aad Yasishtha. Discussing 
the diflerencc between the Dharma and the 
Grihya Sutras it is held (page 229) that ‘the 
Dharma of Apastamba reflects a South-Indian 
origin, so also the Grihya Sutra of Khadira’ 
and it is exactly these that are at first largely 
quoted. Then suddenly we find references 
to Paraskara, Sankhyayana, Ashvalayana, 
Gautama and others. Different topics are 
taken from different books and without fixing 
the time and the part of the country when and 
where they prevailed,— the whole is jumbled 
together in one heterogeneous mass of dis- 
connected history. No attempt is made to give 
the views of all on one subject. Chapters 11 
and 12 are disfigured by the same carelessness 
and general disorder, although all these 
chapters contain a good deal of information 
which is valuable. Quoting ^anu, IX, 217, it 
is said that the miither is praised as equal to 
father in honour and in default of sons she may 
inherit. The fact is that Manu directs that the 
mother be honoured hundred times more than 
the father. Inheritance in default of sons goes 


to the widow and not to the mother. Prof. 
Hopkins having finished with the legal 
literature and the Epics, in Chapter 13 we find 
Prof. Kapson discussing on the Puranas (! I!) 
and again discussing the ‘great war between 
the Kurus and the Pandus’ (page 307). Thus 
there is such a jumble in the name of history 
that one does not know what to accept and 
what to reject. 

Chapter 11 is written by Prof. Jackson, late 
of the Columbia University of New York. It is 
so 'childish in its naive partiality that we 
reserve it for separate notice. Chapters 15 and 
10 deal with the invasion of Alexander and the 
notices of India in early Greek and Latin 
literature. They are quite free from the defects 
of which we have been complaining above. 
Both contain solid historical facts dealt with in 
a spirit of historical research. 

Chapter 10 is specially remarkable as 
placing all the notices of India in the 
early Greek and Latin literature in a 
small space and in well-arranged sequence. 
The same may easily be said of the chapters 
contributed by Dr. P. VY. Thomas. There is not 
much of theorising and speculating in these 
chapters and no attempt is made to understand 
and interpret Sanskrit texts. These chapters 
and others that precede or follow them do not 
contain much of value that is not be be found in 
less space, with better sequence and in a better 
chronological order in the late Mr. Vincent 
Smith’s History of Early India or in Mr. 
HavcU’s History of Aryan Rule in India. 
These two last mentioned books stand out by 
far the best books on the subject, among those 
hitherto written by Europeans. This book, 
however, excels in maps and plates. The 
printing and paper are both excellent, but the 
price is tremendous thirty-five rupees for one 
volume. 

II 

Chapter 14 is a history of the Persian domi- 
nions in northern India down to the time of 
Alexander the Great, and the object is to show 
that northern India was subject to Persian 
domination for centuries before the invasion of 
Alexander. It is typical of the sort of special 
pleading to which Western oriental scholars 
resort when they want to prove certain theories 
to which they have taken a fancy. No impartial 
judicial tribunal will endorse the conclusions 
deduced by Prof. Jackson from evidence cited 
by him in this chapter. One may admit the 
general correctness of the following statement 
on page 321 "The realms which correspond 
to-day to the buifer states of Afghanistan and 
Beluchistan formed always a point of contact 
and were concerned in antiquity with Persia’s 
advances into northern and north-western India 
as well as, in a far less degree, with any move 
of aggrandisement on the part of Ilindusthan 
in the direction of Iran. In a foot-note Arrian 
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is quoted as averring on Indian authority (not 

cited) that ^a sense of justice prevented any 

Indian king from attempting conquest beyond 
the limits of India.’ Another reason may be 
found in the fact that as compared with India, 
Iran is a barren and poor country. However 
it is a fact that during the historical period 
Afghanistan and Keluchistan have been longer 
under India than under Ir.m. Afterwards when 
Islam conquered Iran, Afghanistan and Beluchi< 
stan were parts of India and were ruled by Hin- 
du or Buddhist monarclis. They had been a part 
of the Indian territory from times immemorial ; 
and even when “under Darius” they were 
considered to be part of his Indian Satrapy. 
Kabul and (^andhara were parts of Chandra- 
gupta’s extensive empire ; and when under Bact- 
rian, Parthian or Scythian control, they were 
considered as a part of the Indian territory. 
Muslim invaders conquered these parts from the 
Hindu and Buddhist monarchs between 700 and 
1000 A.D. I'ive centuries later Afghanistan was 
a part of Akbar’s Indian empire and remained 
so up to the time of Aurangzeb. Firdausi in 
one passage mentions seven princes of India, 
viz., the lords of Cabtil, Sindh, llindh, Sandal, 
Chanda], Kashmir and Multan. With this 
prefatory note let us now turn to the evidence 
relied upon by Prof. Jackson in support of his 
opinion, that parts of India had been conquered 
by Cyrus, the Great Persian monarch, who 
carried his arms right up to the eastern borders 
of Europe conquering several Greek settlements. 

The first and the most important evidence 
adduced, is that of Zend-Avesta, the sacred book 
of the Parsees. The authorship of this book is 
ascribed to the Persian prophet Zoroaster (also 
called Zarathustra). There is great divergence 
of opinion between scholars about the age of 
Zoroaster. A large number believes that he 
was a conteraporay of Buddha and Mahabira 
( see Havell’s History of Aryan Rule in India, 
p. 61 ), but Professor Jackson belongs to that 
group which assigns much earlier date to 
Zoroaster and some of the Avestan Gathas. 
They believe that portions of the Avesta are 
even more ancient than Zoroaster, that at any 
rate the material may be more ancient than the 
form, which means that Zoroaster put ancient 
material into its present form. Even assuming 
that it was so, with which we are not 
immediately concerned, we fail to see anything 
in the Avestan texts which would justify a 
conclusion to the effect that prior to Darius 
any part of the Indian territory ( Indian in the 
sense that it included Afghanistan and Beluchi- 
stan also ) was under Persian domination. 

Professor Jackson informs us ( page 324- ) 
that ‘the name for India in the Avesta is Hindu, 
which, like the old Persian Hindu, is derived 
from the river Indus, Sanskrit Sindhu—the 
designation of the stream being transferred to 
the territory adjacent to it and to its tribu- 
taries.* We are not quite convinced of the 


accuracy of this conclusion. In our opinion, 
while the word/Ilindu* has probably been used in 
the Avesta for 'Sindhu’ river, it is not quiteclear 
that it means the ‘territories adjacent to it and 
its tributaries.’ It is said that the first chapter 
of Vendidad contains an expression ‘Hapt 
Hindu’ ‘as one of the sixteen lands or regions 
created by Ahur-Muzda.’ Professor Jackson 
thinks that it is probably identical with ‘Sapta 
Sindhu’ of the Rig- Veda. In considering these 
references let us first clear the ground by one 
or two remarks about the relationship of the 
ancient Hindus and ancient Iranians. It is 
common ground with all scholars that both 
these peoples belong to one race and their 
languages arc a]«o akin, and that once they 
lived together and spoke the same language. 
There is a difference of opinion, however, as to 
how and when they separated. One class of 
scholars thinks that the present race of 
Iranians are the descendants of those Aiyans 
who migrated from India because of quarrels 
with their brethren here. Hence the apparent 
conflict between certain expressions which are 
common to the sacred literature of both. The 
expressions Deva and Asura convey exactly 
contrary ideas in the two languages. Be it 
what may, however, the fact that while 
describing the extent of the universe created by 
Ahur-Muzda ( the Zoroastrian Creator ) the 
author of the Avesta included the land of ‘Hapt 
Flindu* as one of the regions created by him, 
cannot by any stretch of hinguage convey the 
idea of Iran’s political domination over India 
at that time. References like these are common 
to all religious books. Ml that they prove is 
the geographical knowledge of the writers. If 
we were to apply Professor Jackson’s interpre- 
tation to similar references in Hindu religious 
books, we shall have to concede Hindu political 
domination over the greater part of the then 
known world. 

The second evidence is of another Avestan 
fragment, in which the expression ‘from the 
ea.stcrii Indus to the western Indus’ appears. 
Professor Jackson considers that Indus in this 
wpression means India and that this fragment 
is an evidence of Tran’s political domination 
over India. How puerile this argument is, will 
appear from the following paragraph which 
we copy bodily from this chapter ( page %32d ). 
“The Avestan fragment above cited from the 
gloss to Vendidad, 1,18— from the eastern Indus 
( India ) to the western Indus ( India )— is best 
interpreted as alluding to the extreme ends of ^le 
Iranian world ; for Spiegel has clearly shown 
bj sufficient references that, at least in Sassanian 
times and doubtless^ earlier, there prevailed an 
idea of an India in the west af well as an 
India in the east. This is borni^out by a passage 
in Yasht, X, 104, in which the divine power 
of Mithra,* the personification of the sun, light 

♦ The Mitra of the Vedas. 
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and trath it extolled as destroying her adver- 
saries in every country. The passage... runs 
thus *the long arms of Milhra seize upon 
those who deceived Mithra ; even when in 
eastern India he catches him, even when in 
western (India) he smites him down ; even when 
he is at the mouth of Ranha river, ( and ), even 
when he is in the middle of the earth.’ The 
same statement is repeated in part in Yasna, 
Ivii. 29, regarding the power of Sraosha, 
the guardian genius of mankind, as extending 
over the wide domain from India on the 
east to extreme west— ‘even when in eastern 
India he catches ( his adversary ), even when in 
western ( India ) he smites him down.’ ” To 
our unsophisticated minds these passages 
contain no political allusions at all. They 
propound the extensive powers of Avestan gods. 
It seems most probable that ‘India’ (or to be 
exact, Indus) was the extreme eastern limit of 
the world known to the Iranians. In both 
these passages the word ‘India’ or ‘Indus’ 
does not appear in the text after the word 
western. It has been supplied by the transla- 
tors. The passage probably refers to the 
whole world from eastern Indus (or India) to 
the extreme west. Thus it describes the great 
powers of Mithra and Sraosha. It may also be 
referring to the ancient prehistoric quarrels 
of the ancestors of the Hindus with the ances- 
tors of the Iranians when they both lived 
together on or adjacent to the banks of the 
Indus. Rut most probably it refers to nothing 
of the kind. It is a simple description of the 
all-pervading and all-conquering powers of 
Mithra and Sraosha which extended over all 
the world known to the then Iranians, and 
even to that not known, as is evident from 
the reference to the middle of the earth. To 
twist it into a proof of Iranian domination 
in India can only be described as childish. 
This is clearly the opinion of a French scholar 
Rarmesteter who, referring to the expression 
‘Ilapt Hindu’ in Vend. 1, says that ‘we have 
here nothing more than a geographical descrip- 
tion of Iran seen from a religious point of view.’ 
This is with reference to the sixteen regions 
created by Ahur Muzda. We think that Dnr- 
mestetar also uses loose language. He should 
have said that “we have here nothing more 
than geographical description of the world 
known' to the then Iranians from a 
religious point of view.’’ James Darmes- 
teter “regards the languages of Vend. 1, 
as indicating that ‘Hindu civilisation’ prevailed 
m those parts, which in fact in the two 
centuries before and after Christ were known 
as white India, and remained more Indian 
than Iranian 4till the Mussalaian conquest.’’ 
We can quote irtie testimony of several 
Moslem writers and historians on this point 
which however does not seem to be contested 
^ Professor Jackson. After a great deal of 
DeatiD|[ about the bush, in interpreting the 
quotations from Aveiitan sources, Prof. Jackson 


says ( page 328 ) that these quotations serve 
at least to show the interest or share which 
Persia had traditionally in northern India and 
the adjoining realms at a period prior to 
Achaemcnian times, provided we accept the 
view, already stated ( page .323 ) , that the 
A vesta represents in the main h spirit and condi- 
tion that is pre-Achaemenian ’ Now 

we maintain that these quotations prove 
nothing of the kind. There is no question 
of ‘‘share’. Sljare of, or, in what ? This is 
not the language of a researcher, but that ot 
a diplomatist. 

Oil page 321) Prof. Jackson turns to 
the evidences of Herodotus, Ctesias, Xeno- 
phon, Strabo and Arrian. The first quota- 
tion i« from Herodotus, in which he says 
that ‘Cyrus subjugated the upper regions 
of Asia, conquering every nation without 
passing one bv.’ Apart from the reliability of 
Herodotus about which we will speak lat^, 
there is no knowing wbat he meant by the 
‘upper regions of .Asia.’ Surely the upp^ef 
regions could not include any part of India. 
Prof, jackson is forced to admit that this 
statement is so broadly comprehensive that it 
is diflkult to particularise regarding north- 
western India except through indirect corro- 
borative evidence. In fact most of the allusions 
by Herodotus to India refer to the times of 
Darius and Xerxes ...* 

The next quotation is from Ltesias about 
whom Mr, Revao says, on {)age 39/, fbat he 
apparently was a deliberate liar’ and that his 
contribution ‘seems to be the most worthless . 
of all.* Yet let us see the piece of evidence on 
which Prof. Jackson relies. Relating the 
‘stories’ regarding the death of Cyrus, Ctesias 
narrates that “Cyrus died in consequence of a 
wound inHicted in battle by ‘au Indian’ in an 
engagement, when ‘the Indians’ were ngbtmg 
on the side of the Derbikes and supplied them 
with elephants.’ Prof. Jackson concludes that 
“the Derbikes might therefore be supposed to 
have been located somewhere near the Indian 
frontier, but the subject is still open to 
debate.” (!) But mav we ask what frontier is 
here me.-int, the one near the Hindukush or near 
Herat or near the Indus ? ■ 

Now conics Xenophon. This gentleman wrote 
a “romance of the life of Cyrus” m which he 
savs that that monarch “brought under hi* . 
rule Hactrians and Indians,” and says further 
that he is reported to have subjugated alt the 
natives from Syria to the Erythrean Sea ( i.e. 
the Indian Ocean ). This Xenophon further 

recites the story of an Indian king having sent 

an embassy to Cyrus. “This embassy, ’ !>« «ay«, 
“conveyed a sum of money for which the 
Persian king had asked and ultimately served 
him in a delicate matter of espionage before the 
war against Creesus and the campaign m Asia 
Minor: It is significant that Mr. Be van makes 
ho mention of Xenophon in his chapter deahne 
“with India in Greek and Latin literature.” 
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Apparently he does not think Xenophon's 
romance as worth mentioning. Yet upon this 
slender basis Professor Jackson seems to think 
that Cyrus exercised some kind of “overlordship" 
on northern India ! Against this the account 
of Nearchus as preserved by Arrian relates that 
Alexander when planning his march through 
Beluchistan was told by the inhabitants 
no one had ever before escaped with an army 
hy this route cxceptinjr Semiramis on her iiight 
from India f and shCf they snid^ escaped with 
only twenty of her army, and Cyrus the so/i 
of Cambyscs ( not the Cyrus mentioned by 
Herodotus, Ctesias and Xenophon), in his turn 
with only seven.** Megasthenes on the other 
hand as quoted by Strabo declares that ‘7/ir///ins 
...had never been invaded and conrpi red bv a 
foreign power.** Megasthenes mentions however 
that the Persians got mercenary troops from 
India. On all this material Professor jacksoii 
comes to the conclusion ( p. 33. 1 ) that “even if 
there are just grounds for doubting that Cyrus 
actually invaded northern India, there can be 
no question (?) that he did campaign in the 
territories corresponding to the present Afgha- 
nistan and Beluchistan.” This then is the result 
of all the quotations and arguments that 
occupy about fifteen pages of this costly book ! 
In the next ten pages are discussed the facts or 
the materials relating to the political conquest 
and domination of northern India by Darius 
and his successors. “Por the reign of Darius 
(522— 48G B. C.),” says Mr. Jackson, “we Iiave 
documentary evidence of the highest value in 
the inscriptions executed by that monarch’s 
command and containing his own statements.” 
The first of these inscriptions known as “the 
famous Bahistan Rock Inscription” admitted- 
ly “does not include India in the list of the 
twenty-three provinces which came to him or 
obeyed him.” “ The inference to be drawn 
( continues Prof. Jackson ) therefore is that the 
Indus region did not form a part of the empire 
of Darius at the time when the great rock 
r«ord was made.” This is a crushing refutation 
of all the nonsense that has been said ribout the 
conquest of India by Cyrus and Camb^^ses. The 

mentioned 

Hindu , i.e. the Pan mb Territory, as a part 
of his realm.” What justification Prof. Jackson 
has^in translating ‘Hindu” Into “the Puniab 
territory” is not stated. 

This is, it is alleged, “farther attested by the 
witness of Herodotus, who in giving a list of 
the twenty satrapies or governments that Darius 
established, expressly states that the Indian 
realm was the twentieth division.” Herodotus 
further says that “the population of the 
Indians IS by far the g^reate.st of all the people 
we know ; and they paid a tribute propor- 
tionately larger than all the rest.” The third 
piece of evidence is the story of Scylax also 
Herodotus, that “some time about 
H. C., Danus despatched a naval expedition 
under Scylax to explore the Indus; 


and that the squadron embarked at a place in 
the Oandhara country somewhere near the 

upper course of the Indus The fleet, it is 

recorded, succeeded in making its way to the 
Indian ocean and ultimately reached Egypt,” 
but it is significant that the same Herodotus 
adds that “this achievement was accomplished 
prior to the Indian conquest.” He says that 
“after they had sailed around, Darius con- 
quered the Indians and made use of this sea.” 
Now Prof. Jackson rejects this lost statement 
because it does not suit his theory. This then 
is the. whole evidence in support of the state- 
ment that Darius conquered Kabul, the Panjab 
and Sindh and ruled up to the western bank 
of the Beas. We are inclined to think that this 
evidence is by no means conclusive; that at the 
best it establishes that Darius conquered the 
territory between Hindukush and Calnil and 
called it “Hindu” or at the most between 
Hindukush and Attack. The last statement of 
Herodotus makes us doubt this last inference. 
Herodotus is evidently considered to be a 
reliable writer, but Mr. Bevan tells us on page 
395, that a “good deal of what Herodotus 
wrote about India ( middle of the 5th century )” 
was no doubt drawn from Hecatieus— his idea, 
for instance, that the river Indus flowed 
towards the east (!) and that beyond the 
corner of India, while the Persians knew that 
there was nothing towards the east but a 
waste of land. There arc certain other state- 
ments made by Herodotus which are on the 
face of them absurd; for example, the state- 
ments about the size of the ants “who threw 
up gold dust”. Herodotus says, that “the 
ants were of the size of dogs.” (!) His other 
statements about Indian tribes are equally 
absurd, unless we accept Mr. Bevan's opinion 
that “the Indians who came specially within 
the sphere of his knowledge, would be the more 
or less barbarous tribes near the Persian 
frontier.” For example, he speaks of Indians 
who on the approaeh of old age killed their 
people and ate them ; of others who when they 
fall sick, go into the desert and lie down there, 
no one paying any regard when a man is dead 
or fallen ill.” Herodotus also says that it was 
from the hill-tribes of the country of Pashtus 
that the Persian government drew levies ( page 
39G ). Taking all this into consideration it is 
hardly satisfactory to accept everything which 
Herodotus says as gospel truth. But even 
relying on the evidence of Herodotus there 
is nothing to show that the influence of 
Darius went beyond the Indus. There is 
certainly no evidence to prove that any 
part of the Panjab east of the Indus was 
ever conquered hr dominated bj Darius. The 
inscription proves nothing oeyond this, that 
a part of what was then Indian territory 
including^ Afghanistan and Beluchistan, was 
included in the dominion of Darius. The state- 
ments of Herodotus confirmed this, except that 
his statement about the expedition of Scylax 
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cats both ways. Either the whole of his state- 
ment is correct or the whole of it is wrong. If 
the former, then all what it amounts to, is this 
that Scylax was allowed by the Indian 
rulers of the country to take an expedition 
through the Indus up to the Indi in ocean, and 
this act of friendliness was repaid by Darius by 
conquering their territory. Most probably the 
whole of that statement is wrong because it is 
highly improbable as Prof. Jackson himself 
admits that, the Indian rulers should have 
allowed him to do so. 

In the list of tribes that formed part of the 
army of Xerxes ( page 3iO ) there is not one 
which belonged to India proper. They were 
all occupying the Afghan region, and one of 
them was from Heluchistan. The only other 
piece of evidence now left is the statement of 
Arrian that in the tattle of Arbela when Darius 
III made his last stand against Alexander 
in B. C., some Indian forces were fighting 
on his side. But it is significant that they were 
fighting under the satrap of Baciria or that of 
Arachosia, which is almost conclusive to show 
that they were cither mercenaries or such 


KUSSIAN THBATRE 

I T BUST that one need not perhaps 
necessarily be looked upon a deal too 
venturesome when one airs the hope, 
that the intelligentsia of our country 
(slow to rouse itself though it be) has 
had sufficient time by now to be able 
to awake to the truth, that national life 
should hardly ever aspire to a unilateral 
development. I-et us therefore venture 
a bit still further in following up logic and 
asserting that our public opinion need 
not necessarily be regarded as champion- 
ing the quintessence of truth and morality, 
in setting its face against our youthful 
talents going in for the stage on grounds 
of sentimental puritanism and that sort 
of thing. If then it is true that national 
life, in order to be rich and complete, 
must be many-sided in its florescence, 
then it stands to reason that at least 
the Cathofic sjjnrit in oift- country ought 
to hailSrijut Sahed ^uhrawardy for taking 
whole-heartedly to the stage and that 
entirely on his own initiative to boot. 


Indians as lived near the Hindukush or in 
Arachosia. The battle of Arbela was fought 
in 330 B. C. Alexander reached the Kabul valley 
in the winter of 329-28 B. C., and he found no 
traces of Iranian rule or domination anywhere 
cither in Afghanistan or in Beluchistan or in 
India preper. The statements of Nearchus 
and Megasthenes are positive on this 
point. The laboured propositions of Prof. 
Jackson are thus nothing but the outcome 
of a biassed mind and we arc sorry that so 
many as 2B pages should have been wasted in 
this discussion. In these mounds of sand, the 
historical particles arc only few and far between. 
We have devoted so much space to an examina- 
tion of this chapter as it discloses a curious 
frame of mind which most of the so-callcd 
Western oriential scholars bring to bear on the 
consideration of questions relating to Indian 
history and Indian civilization. It is extremely 
unfair to pass all this in the name of history. 
It is positively misleading and once more proves 
the absolute necessity of Indian scholars them- 
selves taking to the unravelling of the problems 
of their country’s history. 

L. R. 


AND SUHKAWAKDY 

Though, fortunately in Bengal at any 
rate, we students take to amateur acting 
a good deal, few of us possibly realise, 
to what a noble height histrionic art can 
be raised, and bow rich it may be in its 
potentiality in so far as the widening of 
the scope for the artistic impulse in human 
mind is concerned. 

The reason is not far to seek. It lies 
by no means in any inherent inaptitude 
of us as a race in this direction, but only 
in the fact that mere dilettantism does 
not carry one very far in anything under 
the sun, however gifted or intellectually 
endowed one may happen to be. And 
there is no earthly reason why this 
remark should not apply to histrionic 
achievements. How backward we are 
in this art we realise first when we are 
brought face to face with liiiglish acting. 
Still more are our eyes opened when we 
come here to Germany, where acting and 
producing of the plays are taken up much 
more seriously than in England. What 
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The Great Actress of Russia — M. Germanova. 

She is considered by many as an actress 
second only to the Italian Duse, the 
greatest actress of the World. 

an amount of attention is focussed on the 
minutest details ! And bow busy and 
keen incentive genius here is to make the 
Stage an institution that a nation may 
well be proud of ! Hut when one sees the 
performance of the Russians one is at last 
so hopelessly lost in admiration at the 
grandeur of the acting and what they here 
call the **Zusammenstiminung” ( i. e. a 
sort of harmony of the whole atmosphere 
so to say ) ol the rendering, that one 
catches oneself wondering whether we, 
in India, can ever hope to rise to such 
a height in this noble art. 

I he Russians as artists are in the front 
rank in the worl^of to-day. One has only 
to listen to their classical music, see their 
classical dancing and witness their 
dramatic acting to realise this. In danc- 
ing they are acknowledged to be the very 
best insofar as rhythm of movement as 
well as etherealness of the sum total effect 


is concerned. I for one despite my being a 
lay man in the art of dancing, was literally 
entranced to see the Russian ballet and 
folk-dances— so beautiful in symmetry, 
dignified in bearing and far removed from 
all traces of vulgarity, which unfortu- 
nately debase the true art so often. In the 
histrionic art too, even the German papers 
here are moved to almost ecstatic admira- 
tion at the performance of the Moscow 
Art Theatrical Company. This company 
is out on a tour just now and performed 
in Berlin during the last two mouths, 
'they played J'checkov, Gorky, Dostoevski 
and Knut Hamsun. The German theatre- 
goers literally besieged the theatre, not- 
w'ithstanding their being innocent of 
Russian. But the people who did go at 
once felt more than compensated for their 
pains. Among these 1 happened to be 
one. It was one of the greatest books of 
all times that I saw— Brothers Karamazov 
—the masterpiece of the immortal 
Dostoevski. The book is a huge one, as 
anyone who has read it knows. So what 
they did was original and striking. Th^y 
played only the important and stirring 
episodes from the book and some one read 
out what happened in between to supply 
the missing links. A most happy idea 
indeed, though it presupposes that the 
audience must have attained to that level 
of culture and detached appreciation 
which, perhaps, is not so general even 
among the Germans. Although i, for one, 
could not but regret that L was unable 
to enjoy the acting to the brim due to my 
unfortunate ignorance of Russian— and L 
was but one of the many who must have 
regretted likewise— yet this handicap did 
in no way affect our realising, what a 
really noble height these artists have 
elevated the histrionic art to. A worthy, 
great representation indeed of a great 
masterpiece of literature ! Katschalow 
and Germanova who played the leading 
roles, literally swept us clean off our feet 
by their raithfuloess of rendering, dignity 
of carriage aneb beauty of eonceptioiir 
While I was seeing their acting 1 experi- 
enced the same sort of feeling that 1 once 
experienced long ago in Calcutta when 1 
was fortunate enough to hear the singing 
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of a truly great artiste— a classical 
bayadere. Scales seemed to fall from my 
eyes there as well as here as in each case 
1 was brought face to face with what an 
art could be like in its supreme grandeur 
and glory. With respect to the Russian 
acting 1 am by no means a victim to 
exaggerated admiration, as anybody who 
has seen it will testify. Katschalow and 
Germanova, two of the very greatest 
modern living artists, played their parts 
at once naturally and above the mediocre 
level of “naturalness” pure and simple. 
Their aim was higher than merely 
“holding the mirror up to nature.” They 
reminded me of Maeterlincke’s remarks in 
connection with his criticism of King 

Lear of Shakespeare “ I’instinct 

poetique de rOumanite Va toujours 
pressenti, un drame n’est pas rcellement 
vrai que lorquil est plus grand et plus 
beau que la realitc.” That is, the poet in 
human nature has instinctively sensed 
that a drama is a real one only when it is 
lovelier and loftier than realism itself. 
Times out of number have the greatest 
artists reinforced the truth of the above 
remark by the weight of their experiences 
in the realm of artistic perception and the 
Russian outlook of the histrionic art 
brought me round to sec all the more 
clearly how it is the same thing in all arts. 
Germanova has impressed the connois- 
seurs here so deeply that she has received, 
I was told, several very tempting offers 
to play on the German stage even though 
her elocution in German is anything but 
enviable. Such . is the appreciation of an 
artiste here ! And in our country !— But 
alas let me not touch upon that sore 
point in our national life ! It is well- 
known how great actresses here are not 
only well-received in society but are 
virtually sought after by the most distin- 
guished among men. For instance, apart 
frpm the great Germanova who is herself 
the wife of a professor of archaeology, there 
acts in this company another very well- 
known actsess who is th$ widow of the 
late celebrated litterateur Tchekov. hen 
side by side one thinks of our stage— and 
one cQu hardly help comparing— one feels 
sad to say the least. But since it is at 



Sahed Suhrciwardy, the Joint>Regisseur of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. 

best useless to regret the status of 
actresses in our country when the status 
of women is not altered, 1 would fain not 
dwell further on this point. 1 will only 
confine myself to saying that the status 
of the actors and actresses being what 
they arc in our country, all right-thinking 
man must admire Mr. Suhrawardy for his 
moral courage in taking to the theatre, 
as his life’s work, when he could have 
chosen law or any other popularly ap- 
plauded career, being himself an Oxonian 
and the son of a judge of the Calcutta 
High Court. It goes, of course, without 
saying that his sanity long trembled in the 
balance in the estimation of many a distin- 
guished man in our country, and is perhaps 
still held "in question by many of bis sage, 
worldly-wise well-wishers— prematurely 
nodding and grey under the burden of 
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The Gieatest Actor of Russia— Katschalow— 
many experts take him to be one of the 
very best of living actors. 

their wisdom. But may we not venture 
meekly to suggest to these eminently sane 
advisers of his to be just a wee bit less 
cock-sure of their having tapped the fount 
of wisdom, in view of the fact that this 
hot-blooded youth— who had to pass three 
of the most stormy years of his life in 
KuFsia simply due to his devotion to his 
cau^.c— has made his way so successfully in 
this untrodden path that he is now the 
joint-regisseur of this one of the most 
famous theatrical companies of the world ? 
I must explain here what the duties of a 
regisseur are. A regisseur is a producer 
and organiser of the play and on him 
devolves the arduous task of daily inven- 
tions and that of opening out of new 
vistas in the art itself. As such the success 


of the production depends not a little on 
him and consequently he holds a position 
of honour and responsibility in any 
theatre whatsoever. 

When one thinks that one of our com- 
patriots chose this entirely new line, run- 
ning counter to the advice of a whole host 
of his sage counsellors and with the tre- 
mendous handicap ot a foreign and diffi- 
cult language into the bargain, one can 
not help admiring his spirit of enterprise, 
even if we were not to speak of the subse- 
quent success. Mr. Suhrawardy was in the 
Sorbonne University in Paris for one year 
( 1910-1911 ). He went to Oxford then 
and took his degree in 1914. Then think- 
ing better of his original pious intention 
of going in for the Bar— much to the 
scandalisation of his friends, relations 
and well-wishers— he turned truant and 
broke away to Russia to study the 
Russian literature and histrionic art ( 1910 
—19 1 9). He was elected the professor of 
Hnglish literature in Moscow (1917). He 
produced there 'fagore^s King of the Dark 
Chamber (1918) and was so full of pro- 
mise that he was taken in by this greatest 
1 heatrical Company in Russia in spite of 
bis being a foreigner. I was told here the 
other day by the great Germanova her- 
self about the fine impression he had 
made on them all. Apart from the topic 
in question, this root of '‘peaceful penetra- 
tion” by us into foreign countries and 
leaving seeds of good impression being 
one of the best and truest methods of our 
cultural propaganda, 1 do not think we 
should run the risk of falling into the pit 
of “over-appreciativeness” when we thank 
Mr. Suhrawardy for his services ; and let 
us trust and hope that he will be able to 
do a good deal of real, solid work in the 
rejuvenation of our stage when he returns 
home this year after a spell of twelve 
years’ stay in Europe and after a stay of 
three years of the most romantic suffcrjngs 
amidst the storms and stresses of revom- 
tionary Russia. 

January, 22. Berlin. Dilipi^umar Koy. 
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THE BOSE RESEARCH INSTITUTE REVISITED 

By Professor Patrick Gkddks. 


M y “Life ;and Work of Sir J. C. Bose”, 
written fully three years ago, and 
published in 1920, ends not with the 
suggestion that he might now be left in calm 
but with his emphatic protest, that “my life 
has ever been one of combat, and must be to 
the last”, and thus with the hope that he and 
his then lately established Research Institute 
may indeed continue in victorious experience, 
and in ample and world-enriching diffusion of 
its fruits. I have thus been interested in re- 
turning to Darjeeling and Calcutta after an 
absence of more than three years ; and as I 
am rejoiced to find my old friend, with his 
Institute and workers also, are all “ making 
good ”, and even breaking out into fresh 
developments and departures ; I briefly offer 
this continued indication of their doings, bri^'f 
outline though it must necessarily be. 

The opening of the Bose Institute was 
exictly five years ago (30th Nov, 1917), 
and with large hopes, in its eloquent 
opening address.. The reader’s first ques- 
tion is thus naturally — how far are these 
being fulfilled ? The answer is — first by the 
publication of the “Transactions of the Bose 
Institute” Vols. I & II, devoted to the study 
of Plant Movements, and including the mani- 
fold results of a series of investigations of 
this complex group of problems w'hich have 
been so long perplexing and occupying physio- 
logists, These are now prosecuted in ways 
at once more elaborately specialised and more 
boldly comprehensive than heretofore ; and 
have thus yielded, not only a great variety of 
interesting solutions of manifold movements 
in detail^ but a far wider, more comprehensive 
and more unified view of plant-growth and 
plant-movements than had previously been 
possible. This burst of highly successful in- 
vestigations was rendered possible not simply 
by the elaboration of many of the var’ous 
forms of apparatus customarily used in labo- 
ratories of vegetable physiology, but by new 
inventions to a degree which in fact supecsedes 
many of them altogether. Hence, as one of 
the oldest living teachers of that subject, since 


fii’st'startini; at Edinburgh in 1880, I have to 
confess that the Instrumental appliances of 
the Bose Institute often supersede ours hi- 
therto, much as the artillery of 1918 in 
comparison with the earliest fire-arms, or 
even sometimes the bows and arrows of anti- 
quity. Hence, too, I venture the hope, the 
suggestion, and the plea, that parallel to the 
present purely scientific tasks of the Bose 
Institute, there may arise some day, indeed as 
soon as may be, an Instrument-making depart- 
ment, for thus modernising the equipment of 
the botanical and physiological departments 
of Universities, Agiicultural Colleges, etc., 
throughout the w^orld, with credit to the 
Institute, and career for some of the young 
mechanicians it trains. 

Thus have already arisen in assooia- ^ 
tion with advancing physiology and physics, | 
the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Com- i 
pany, and largely also the magnificent 
Zeiss Optical Insirumer>t-making of Jena. 
Indeed so many more examples— in every 
case combining scientific and technical 
progress with industrial efficiency and busi- 
ness-success — might be given, that I am 
justified in recent planning for the incipient 
University of Jerusalem, in scheming out its 
productive side, so as to be technically asso- 
ciated from the outset with its scientific Insti- 
tutes, though at some little distance from there. 
In these days of discussion of Indian Industries, 
we hear much of jute, coal, mica, etc., and 
other raw materials, for comparatively low- 
skilled handling and use, but too little, or 
nothing, of that higher skill and invention on 
w'hich the modern progress of industries has 
so essentially depended, throughout its course 
and which “ the subtle brains and lissom 
fingers ” of Bengal are so well fitted to. For 
what has been historically more central in all 
this than the Physical Laboratory of Glasgow 
University, with James Walt for its arch- 
instrument-maker for the age of steam, and 
then Kelvin, again foremost of instrument- 
makers in the opening age of electricity. 
Hence, though at first sight, to “ the pradical 
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man ” there may seem no direct utility in 
these subtle investigations of the Bose Insti- 
tute into the ways of sensitive plants, or the 
behaviour of seedlings, he must be reminded 
that he has too seldom seen the significance 
of scientific research and experimental instru- 
mentation in its earlier phases. Thus even 
Gladstone, despite all his fine qualities and 
powers, and his national representativeness 
in his day, when reluctantly persuaded to visit 
Faraday’s laboratory, and see some of his 
experiments, understood nothing, and could 
only say “But what is the use of all this?” 
Nor could he really appreciate Faraday’s 
answer — “ Well, at any rate, you’ll be able 
to tax it some day,” a foresight of the vast 
world enrichment from electrical develop- 
ments which has followed from Faraday’s 
work, and of which even his profound vision 
was but the merest glimpse. The War 
seemed, to promise some progress of open- 
mindedness to science, among the public as 
well as their leaders ; but now that it has gone, 
it is doubtful whether this has not done as 
much harm as good, by association of the idea 
of “science” with explosives, gases, and horrors 
generally. This attitude, too, is no doubt 
passing but the right one is hard to evoke ; 
hence work like the present, in which the 
utmost resources of the physical sciences are 
consistently applied to the understanding of 
life, is of notable aid and example. And 
this the more, since better understanding 
is the way towards more efTective 
action, and these studies of plant life and 

f rowth cannot but suggest, practical bearings ; 

rst of all towards growing plants more skil- 
fully and better that is, towards agriculture 
and horticulture. For the latter, this Institute 
will doubtless before long be using its garden, 
indeed to some extent it is already beginning 
to do so and later, why should it not win its 
experimental farm in the environs of Calcutta 
as well ? 

Again, though naturalists arc too much 
divided, as botanists and zoologists, indeed 
hitherto all but inevitably specialised upon 
groups of these, and while the anatomy and 
physiology of plants and animals, as of man, 
nave mostly so far been elucidated by 
separate workers also, the science of Biology 
is ever more and more unifying all these 
studies. Atid this not simply in terms of 
Evolution : the doctrine of evolution by 
natural selection is increasingly being supple- 
mented on all sides. And here the physiolo- 


gists cannot but be greatly helped and stimu- 
lated by these new advances, such for instance 
as the visualisation of growth, now so far 
surpassing that of the cinematograph, and 
the proof that the long-thought exceptional 
“Sensitive Plants” are but conspicuous de- 
velopments of a universal sensitiveness, and 
its accompanying movements, here disclosed 
throughout the plant world. The immemo- 
rial tradition expressed in Linnaeus’s famous 
aphorism — “minerals grow, plants grow and 
live, animals grow, live and feel”-— is now 
corrected, by the demonstration of what is 
fairly called “nervous action” In plants ; for 
this is not inferior to the simpler forms of 
that in animals, and even with definitely 
traceable localisation of “nerves”. For 
though these are nattirally of simple type, 
and not as yet at any rate ever found 
to be ganglionated, still less concentrated 
into ganglia or other centres, they none the 
less permeate and unify the organism, and 
they serve in effectively relating it to its 
environment, and this actively as well as 
passively, and even by what must fairly be 
called “sense-organs”. Thus there has been 
for some years an interesting, but so far 
speculative, interpretation of the plant’s 
marvellous “geotropic phenomena” i, e., the 
adjustment to the stimulus of gravitation, 
by w'hich roots descend and stems rise erect ; 
and both with powers of readjustment from 
disturbance, ( as when growing corn is “laid” 
by heav^ rain, or root-descent is interrup- 
ted ), 1 his explanation has been that the 
starch-grains within the cells of certain 
layers of tissue, by falling into the new 
positions imposed by circumstances, might 
act as signals and stimuli towards the needed 
reactions of re-erection of stem, re-desrent 
of root : so behaving in short like the 
“otoliths” of many marine animals, crustace- 
ans, etc., which thus aid in their orientation 
in space. For this view Bose has now given 
the needed experimental verifications, and 
this amply, and with interesting refinement, 
as is his way. 

Thus, without here attempting to go intp 
the technical details of these volumes of 
researches, we may at least begin so far 
to recognise theiL widely general bearings 
throughout the study of living^ beings. And 
though similarly we do not here enlarge upon 
the — better than magical — elaboration and 
perfection of the many forms pf apparatus . 
invented and employed for the domonstration 
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jof growth, movemcntif, ^ 
^c., and for their 
accurate record and 
measurement, we cannot 
but see that such techni* 
cal advances must have 
influences and impulses 
beyond their inventor's 
laboratory, but may be- 
fore long have outcomes 
also in the outside world, 
and perhapp in ways 
we cannot yet foresee. 

'I'he third and fourth 
volume*: "of ^‘'rransactions 
of the Bose Institute” 
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i-bich the 'ho;ift-bcat' of plants !ias betn recorded. 


have been delayed in Collecleu publication 
Hiroujgh a variety of reasons, including 
Boses visit to Europe in lo-o; but ihe 
varied re'-'caiches they sum manse have 
nf.oe the less been in continuous pfo;fress 
at the lii^Ututo, and tho two volumes 
a«e non* «'ppoaring, bound up together, 
rurlnermore, <hc past year’s work has 
resulted - in a fifth volume, “The Pliysio- 
logy of Asoent ot Sap, ' now being pibli- 
shed in London b) Messrs. Longmans : so 
that the lir.U five rears’ work will be well- 
justifird;* indeevi mosi unusuallv veil as 
resea rc h .instituieri go. 

At Darjeeling the now Mayapurl Ko- 
seaioh Station and Bachliraj Laboratory 
is now practically ready. 'Fhe original 

gre^nljouse, with its small labv^ratory h^c- 
llon, i; now on its new' site, beside a fairly 
spacious ahd llower-edgcd lawn, ready for .i 
pergola for clinibinp; and twining plants, for 
beauty and investigation alike, lieijind thi*< 
a steep slope, edged on one side with shrub- 
bery, and on the other wdth orchidi^ both 
mas.sed and separate, for these too are not 
only ertaturos of beauty, but of everdnereas- 
ing scicntilic wondet for research as 
well. Up this slope from the road- 
leyei runs, the long range of buildings, 
with rooms of laboratory accommodation 
and their associated wood and metal work- 
.'^nop. Solitary retreat^ are provided here 
and there for separate study and meditation, 
for enjoyment too of the magnificent moun- 
tain-view which is the glory of Darjeeling, 
at Up ' house bettei^ / seen, from wondrous 
sunrise to gloriotrs sunsets. Finally, a Icctiire- 
discourses and df mobstralions 
^ given as ocraaioa.s arise, whether of 
ire^^scoyei^orof aiidhlpce dii^irii^gtolearnt . 


Below rlie road IIk steep forest -slope be- 
Iween two sireaui.s has bt^tin a^ijuirtd as far 
as the next contnm ro^d below, laid out 
with well over a mile or "o a.s t6 

bring the natura! seasori-pigcant of plant life 
within easy roach of eye; in fa* i at once a 
uarure-reserve and wilrl garden, from which 
much f^*ay be learned. In .short, then a vwy 
practical as well as pleasing piece of pranning. 
and execution. Yet above all tlu*. best ppssibUf 
rompiement to the main Kesearch institute,' 
in Calcutta, since with full contrast 
tropic al plain and etern.al snow, given in this 
rooi ten perate hill-forest r-^gion l*etween. Ip' 
Cue modern city, the phr nomcna, thf; vievv-pointss 
and the resources are -^vimarily,. or at any rate 
predoadnantly. conditioned by that phv'sic|il' 
and mechanical order, to w'sicb civilised 
has long been increasingly confining 
self, but here Is :he needed natare-tra^^ 
in which the bi^logi' t can re- educate himsejf 
in direr; touch with living nature. Hence 
largely it i.s that throughout the modern 
of Tnuustry with its corresponding and intcri 
acting progress of the physical sciences, pra^ 
tical men and physical scieni ists have thought.' 
but little of life and nature, while the natufa-3 
lists, a: from Hooker’s first great initiativ^^ 
exploration of the Darjeeling and Himalayati; 
flora, now nearly a century ago, havfe had; 
but little thought of applying such 
science as they niay have learned. : ‘ 

This separation of the physicist 
turalist in the division of the scientific 
has of course often been greatly justi^ya# 
Kelvin and Dai win respectively : bflt no^ 
here in this Calculta-Darjeclwg ' 
system we hitve one pf the very iwtptttg 
advances upon this long .sejgyatfoh^^. a^|| 
persistent in the wowU-b’e 
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't he Mayapuri Wescatcli Station and btchhraj l.^b^ratory, Darieelinjj. 


6i schools and aniversilies in town. At 
Calcutta lh(! physicist and clu.niist, the mecha- 
nician and the electrician can hardly hut. conti- 
nue to predominate, and so far we!'; but even 
there with Ihrir investigation.■^ dirorted hi- 
wards the intenprecaiion of life : here liow- 
ifever at Darjeeling, Life is mistress of \yoII- 
high all we survey; biology is in the ascen- 
dant, and thus, in her seasonal variety. She 
is far more widely suggvistive of proVdems 
which the physicist nvay essay to solve, and 
thence tahe back with him, for tteatmeni with 
the fuller technical equipment and resources 
of the city. The zoologists have thus long 
suppiemenicd dieir city museums, and 
college laboiatciiis J by their zoological station 
on the senshoic, as at iVap’cs and Roscoff, 
from Aber<Iecp to Plyuvmth, and we trus‘; 
before long from M idras to Vizagapatam (or 
nearer Calcutta?) to Bomba'-: the Paris 
and Mortpellier botanists have also for a 
good many ytfars had their forest retreats and 
studies ; and so too the agriculturists in 
Europe, America and India alike, have their 
farms. Hiu nowhere more, -nor indeed any- 
where, so far as the writer knows, as here, 
ha? this kind of association beeo quite .so 
distinctly and deJinitely initiated towards 
inntual advantage and enhancement, as in this 
present Calcutta-Daijeeling Institute-system 
•bi^ 9 re Much of course remains to be 
d^: . in fact know better than did 
dm nineteenth century teachers ; how 
ail we ^bayie yet penetrated 


into ihe profundities of cosmos, and into tho 
intricacies of the evolution of living nature 
Furthermore, by tI;o nature of the cas' , 
alike as regards the fuller clearness. 
instru'uenUtion and precision of the 
physical sciences, a.id the training and 
equipment of Uovc and his workers dike, 
further e.xpansioD of ^he institute ha.^; bo 
come imperative. Were 1 able to be one of 
tiie as yet too fevY substantial benefactors of 
this Institute, I would help towards increasing 
the permanent staff and matorhil ro ources, 
as by the addition of the hold-natura- 
list, ihe evolutionary and experi-nentai 
embryologist, the Mendelian breeder o?’ 
plants and a»dmals, the* biometririi^n, ari'l 
so on, and not iorgetling the skille.i 
and experimental propagator, tiie traiiu^d 
agriculturist. Not that this side ha-i beeii 
forgotten ; there are indeed beginnings of it 
thus of the only two active, and e.ager field- 
naturalists I have met in eight years in India, 
Bose has already captured one, an orchid- 
hunter and distinguisliedly successful 
cultivator ; and is visited sometimes by the 
other. Histology too is in progress ; and the 
medically trained physiologist., the bacte- 
riologist, and more have worked in. the 
Institute from time to time,"^ 0 is doubtless 
others also, bfowhero beUer than .-here, 
for instance, could the not infrequent modern 
problem of- the ackaheement of vegetative 
growth by helfi pjthe resources of nlecttldty, 

— ;hei^ a* eni^uiry rbe Ails®" 
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up and advanced anevi' and 
who knows to what results, 
alike in science and practice ? 
And this is but a single 
exarifple among many which 
await the full collaboration of 
physics with botany. 

An example of how this 
collaboration is already begin- 
ning anew,-— now that the 
three centuric'S old problem of 
the Ascent of Sap ha^ received 
fresh experimental treatment 
at the In.<^titu»ej and v'ilh 
a new and unexpected solu- 
tion— fs in the corresponding 
; e inve.itigalion, continuing 



T!'(; T-'i-transpitogr/ipl: (or Ha'qi J of esccLti r'- ■ ^ 

">{ \vatiT by leave i of pin;, s, \l 


iae past century v.f rcse-arch. of fha( tiinda- 
mental prohl?n. of plant-li^'e, ^hirh o;-. 
!•:iist^■nLe of the whole .inimai us-. Ijs and 
ih: l:iin,'jn uorld also, entir^Jv dv ponds - 
fhaS of iv. vv the g^-oeii plant manapp • to win 
lU own living, and thj:<; oi rs u- h'or 

though HKj-'i people .seem stdl ; t* o crudtlv 
'jrronfoJis oi l oil?! viov’. shared W’] express- 
ed by ArisO 'ic U /.nd think or the 


buikiiig far b:ivr)nd it.s in' 'portion ii* -dincTy 
air, '.' irrl '-f iuve Uigations r.cvt shooed this 
'•ii'fv es • lo lie dependej. on pre^encf* of 
Ciiihon c ac id ii-?. and tin- uas shown to l*<i 

dw ' ^.!p Ihe plr«nt 

idea- r.g dj*.. but kcv.phig the iMrbo;\* 

ai'd -iomoliTW ri’.iluitrg this, ‘.vitl; the olementa 
of u nc. . in- .-larch, or sugar ; laUet 

aoyi .anin^ out lo i)»* :'.>n‘uaib.- « on I'crtiblet 


plain bke a?; annual hurrov.'ing in ibc 'lo'nul .ind a\.*'Iab!v. for the pi rit r.urrilion, 

tor it.'i ,1-a.fd, and tlui.s >? iU ieav,:;^ ?i.. e uni is rofauvt.s ^>r il.s r.’.vn oj: tinuod 


''excrer^'ieu.u-'.", like o-t: aiiiruar,^ plurna ro. 
:‘.cales, Of hair : thus in short 'nourisheri by 
its lOots”, as the popinar plii'aso g-oe.s 
Botanist-’ have icmg error ronci u.d. 

^rr.st in part iiy Vaii Hnlnu')nt, I io .viojin wc 
the terr,i ‘ •c.-s" ) —a I’to.se o" liic; e'lrb 
ei{yhteenth century, at cure pliy^icusi, chemiM. 
and botanisf - ■ wlio plauteil a '^h.lnig 

in a ufJgfiid p'lt of earth, gave it liiuc to 
grow into a h.lBe IrtM. . tiien weighed i{ .igah.u 
'.Veighed too the earth in vddeh it h-id gn.-wn ; 
and found t<* his no small -ur niso, ihi^ tins 
earth was all but a.; Imavy a.- '^ver. He in’.xc 
buriied the plant, and kep and weighed 
its ashes; which weigiit he wa-* j^or. .'i li'ilc 
interested io find, just made vp w’lat the 
earth had lost. VVhenre then thi- nian\ 
pounds of plant sub^taiicx* he had bin ned ? 
Mow far did this come from the v-'a!.cr the 
rocts had absorbed r Vet l ow far also lrou\ 
’he atmosphere ? To .solve tins jjue^th^n 
needed much furflv . advance, alike of 
' hemistry and of vegeta!)1e physiology. 
1 he component gasbs of the at 5 n 0 .sj.hfTe 
npeame approximately known : and a finubi- 
:»^ental step waji made by Priestly, who lounii 
that green plants in water gave off bubbles 
stthshine which he found largely oxygen, 


ami of iis -cif p! opig.iM’on : whether * 
S50?d?. or a-*exuai‘y, l»y lube.'f. in the 
pot'ilo • and sio, .h: ..fslv or i,idi»n :t]y, inaini-r? 
t.duipp. ill'- aIioI '•.in.",! u.or; 1. Here|^i 
)’..'''evri, an iflicr "I'ni till widely-; 

.;.')pub:r urro •. Itia'- o' .1 ; .m of p]ant5*[' 

f>»n\'.rse to oi auu\’ 1.' ■. Th'’ plant/ 
h I'u* vc>‘. just iik‘- fli- . n.' ’’ dc: r*.ndcnt 

0. 0 .*<vg. ;i ;o’* i's r, 'piraL»';ii ; and w'lth 

iruuK-uion of i.'irh'iU'" acid .'hT' .' o!ingIy ; 
so lids relcv'j (,: oxygen, liowevci useful 
io i!jc of our aninuil aii**«').spberc.; 

1. s but as a product of iho j;r®co plant's , 

own che.'Ti!*’. li far.-ory i i ii'*o For 

fhis. L'-i»cad '.f cons'.imin;^ e>.*.rn'.' iuel, as 
wc do in our fr'ivli> 5 ies (^r mot. .is, the plant . 
d1a\^- dinfcuy -ipon t.he t-uergy of the sUn, ; 
as anim.tL. cannot dc. S * here is ?r nettr 
fnimtioi;, tf^uly s ij's'jr-.’inimal. for which .t 

term th,?i efo"?'. bu.ccmc ; iieressary. Ar Hrst/' 
unforiu.iai' iy was applied a term of animal ^ 
pli) -!oloJ4)^ ‘‘A‘’simi!:Uion'’— llu' process 
wimrt.by the*. pro.l.Hts of digestion in ouv 
circulation are .liipropriated by our muscular, . 
nervous, .^Tid o’ her tissues, for the repair ,of' .j 
their wastage. So, though this p.rQCesa;^* 
necessarily also goes on in all living plan^H 
cells, ho they green or no, it is totally •*' *’*' ' 
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froni, aiK’ 1 1. the 

unique .- 7 ' ^ « It i'-rcl approj .iAliuu the 
en^irgi^'.-* •■» light radiati m - trange 

alc.hnn - , creates i\c\\ t-ner^r. viddiug 

. SubsU..* ' frcjru such ..irrM h-.-.ui v; lul?;- 
■oxid:.-'‘ . n^oi.eriai. as rr<rl><jiijc '.i 

T*j»Kigh this tyrf\at ”, ■.{•M-proc of 
'Th > 1 ; h. nthesi.s/’ be so I'lr graspeJ in 
its broad outline, anti cn ai ih^ nil- 
mintTlant support. •;}“ i-.-.' ic' plani'^-, .nil 
llnis 'for anhn:.?s t<io, li»t ^ver ioci easing 
researches o’ the pa.sl hnioVr-d ^enrs are 
'Uill far fro'.:; vieldi^'.s^ an> :ict.'.quaie’:> dear 
knowledge, jnwch. Ic.vs intbn ;i.’. and bv!:dU*.d 
c.nn\prchension. such as ph\siti. 4 . a‘.il 
physiologist desi'-R, we go liuopvth 

the varied range of the >pe‘"trurn to det«:’ • 
mine the phciTj-^yntheti^: potency of •"*. 

compunenL ray , from red to viol».l. r'r-.i 
beyond ; and though cvperbncnteis lod 
'.;kpfirin'enLs have hecii ni'iny, tneo •- 

bc’'!^ ht';d lor n fresii no>. 

in progress, And <0 even ivilh tl»e rpuctros.. 

of Mie gicru colouricv; rnalt-.:'* ( cldc* 
ropnyjl); \v 1 u'<' a.^ to its C'lernicn I con. posi- 
tion and '.’ic v&ilabinty oi' i.l. s, wc .ne 

Still les> de*;*-. Hj, exact 

luncliouing, for whh K w.avy iiyp(?: seses hav? 

‘^e^ in ti's tidd ; Oci ririie c. i' t;e .si'. I 
to have triin. plied. The ■' h 'i.iLslry of the 
pCiKess tempt as - wdli a variety oi 
tioDs ; but though spcculatioj* a»»d expe i 
•mealatioii have long been hii.^y. a.ul lar 
froiu unfruii’ul v/c fai> u> read any 
adequately in*' -id convif. iiiq prccnen'- 
ment of t: .. -. vys o* ilr-^ proce^-^, a»ifi 

may indeed bv; ‘Oi'*.* u\ doing .so, 
our chemical '-nr .-re obvioc'^iy so far 
from those 01 living labora» ury of liie 
pbnt cell. Stii:, vilh 'dil ^heso dilljf’ultis.^ 
and more, tber-^ i.? piH.iniv here onR of 

the most fasdn.itiog lields oi re^t■afch the 
world can offer ; ;ind wh.at may woH Ijr 

one of ‘the most tortil'f in p;.icl c.j; resuits 
as well. Thus it was the alcii'^T»dhC-!iive 

dream of one of the very greatest oi 
chemists, Bt.rthelot, to surpass and super- 
sede the plant as the agency of starcii and 
sugar 'making, it might be even of protold- 
making as well. And though this idea be 
far from pleasing*, of our food coming 
from thp Dio-chemical factory instead of 
ftom the fields, his imagination was 
rodsofad by Gidc the economist’s vision 
of a 'glorious return, to nature and forest, 
'-4 , , flower-gardens replacing our 
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present more homely ^ ones. And whatever 
be thought of this strange Dtopia, the e}U.ra* 
onlinary propre^rs of the chemist’s art of 
»^rgaiiic synihcMS; prevents us from entirely 
reiectin^^ iL i' outside »!u2 bounds of pos.si- 
Iniity , lur the synthesis of sugar, as wmII a:-. 
•>( many other and coraplexer vegeiabie 
produrtJ:, has ih ^ady been rcconiplished. 
And ssnrr lor instance the preparation ol 
coloiirinj: matlcr.s replacing ualnral indigo 
.and mafidvr has lung been a business matter, 
and I or aitilicial India-rubber seeins 
con?' 11' vorv nt;a.' a business proposition, who 
iav that that '^f sugar nviy not also at 
in;, r ue c-'aie as far ? After all, the plant- 
woTi ' >,an blit use about t AO per ecu! 'or ..so 
uf tite solar ladiat^on acre ; so the dream 
o[ f.urp:;^sing this ha.s long be *!■ .'lir^ing 
in^enion . mh\ T. L’mnigh however re lor- 
our present pi4rpo»o. ’Iiac wolcoining l-ln.^ 
I.'ituc^l mobiii-iritson of i.hc Po.- - Insi.i.L:’ 1. l(- 
turn from the .Ascent ol lii- Fap tow.ir<is a 
fr . .1: i investigation ni- the m;.nifold pioblcar.' 
(*f -sv nLhe>i or lea-!» as many 0’ 

llieso a'- ciM-Uiiusiriacos lud ( i,*;-. iitions may 
allow. \ii old g.ird^'oer an-. liee*n!anLer 
liaiy also Sop and even prclty c(»nrn!cn?S,' 
lixpe'"*':, t)\at llu: (d such rt< ;p.'»rches may 

ratlv - subserVi; rhe iit cUts .>1 ph'^ct- 

r till uMi than lend to super.^edt. thoin, though 
even ll’.at may come .some day. 

,\s A minj cv.^mp’.e of sound resvarch in 
whirh biological studies romp'err;.*'i' ih.v.;t; j* 
pij3?':ic;; iu.vi rhn.ni.^ry, I may bore let'er to 
Hose’s .‘v cnl work ( see Modern 
.Scnleaiber, ^011 liie ilcating plant now 
rapid!;' spreiding over the tank:^ and jhil.s (•' 
VEichhoynui ( Ponitdvrla') C*a"^sipcP. 
snil u'uiv. cruelly nick-named “Liiac DcmI 
bv exAspe.ated boatmen, whom iis vpreadir.^ 
.Mid re.sisteni. masses impede, indeed m'';, 
practically Wing to a standstill. broiu 
Aineri*:;!, where the mechanical \le»v- point as 
yet so peculiarly predominate.s the vita!, 

( though it i.s fair to recognise tl.at gre-ii 
coTrective inlluences are also at work ) there 
come .sorts of suggestions for its 

de.striudif»n, and that ^f spraying chemical 
poisons seems to have been specially ad- 
vocated in Bengal. Such spraying, despite 
its expen.'iivenes^. has i>o doubt at times 
uses asi notably for dealing V\’ith insect pests 
or moulds on leaves, though alsQ often failing 
even with these., as so nofably with the 
Phylloxera of the French ind other vine- 
yards j for yrMcb'iffjteF .long., 
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r.:very imaginable form of tfpraying proress, 
an entirely fresh rcmetly was found. ( :lut of 
m afting chc good vih ss on rough Am-sriran 
root -stocks, with their bark * t'egrca 
too thick for the rh 3 lloxera to pierce fni 
Iheir .suston?incj in winter). But licrc the 
spraying process is Llie face of it absurd ; 
Vince, even in quantity it i.i?; b/.it kill the 
supeihcia^ vegetation which is at on- e 
renewed' from the iuimerscd root -.‘flecks 
below ; so that to do Li»at job thoroughly, we 
should have to poison the w iters whole sale, 
and make an Pod of fish, and much inorc' 
accordingly, a ta^k happily beyond chemi’t^ 
and Dengijl budget aiik?. But to the sis.iple 
r.om!roni^,n:e of liotany, and o? lirricaiturc 
i-lUl more obviously, what o-n be ih ■‘*e 
desir'ibh? than a:; an. pie and frequent crop of 
vegolrttion, so easily reui 'ved fjoni th;* c va.-,*- 
valer-sp.^.r es Nature is n(;w '■'( wilhrig tli.is 
In K!l y Bur what can be mor^- r tked 

hi from the shore, and i^’pcu iMid r^Ked 
into barges ? Mere . gr<*rT| ready fur 

ill .vo ts «t useful e>ip'.;ri.r‘.‘ V.^l.l.>n. frcMU 
manure rich in potj.uh at’ any rate , and this .n 
.i land ui maisare lieyond «'^li <*!.hi.rs — 

wiicTi '*! ofiNvard.*? perb'^ps t < feed in;; ex- 
per'imerds, .^nsilage, < heap aicohol, or what 
noi licfc too the maiariolotp u, tV' 
t a^d njoro, h:i\f! al.so *'> be 
con.-iLlUii ; but ill the meautinie, no l-^^nisl 
but must su|;po*j Bose in his rejection of tin- 
pray'ng prorosalv. at on<e so e\:i'av.i^,ini 
in cosilinebs, .'itiil so inevitably ■ .i!e in resi h. 

l^i'^tiirning to vh.; oiain phy.u.o-hiolog.iMi 
me! bio-piiysica! probli ms of the institn»e. 
Ills? unestif'n arises -bow tar cui th^^se iv- 
h»'oa<lly and intelligently ouBined in principle 
within the comprehensive rield aud priiior.'inia 
of the sciences Most si(!<ply staved, the 
physi<'!i>t de.sivas to see nore and more de-rly 
how the gre.tt force- ui Nature :.<;nlro! the 
plant world, and how this rer>(.ts accordingly. 
What are tiiosc main forces V 

First, of course, albpcrv.iding gTavi«.itio«. 
to which the ' oot responds by its eaithward 
desrent, its ‘^geotropism” ; yet tr wliich the 
stem responds quite contrariwise, b.y isrenl, 
as vertically opposed as may be. “Negative 
geotropism’’ is however an ugly and av^kward 
term for th»s magnificent activity of the trees 
of the forest; hence “xenith. 'tropism' ’ iS a 
Ijctter descriptive nione, and more in kerning 
with, the ^^^i^tropism of the root. * hese 
ter^s.rpi^eiy 5iescrib<!l ; they explain nothing ; 
butplBos^ of their 
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in^erpretaliop a wm i has already been j aid* 
V.' next most geper.i* .-iinl universa!. may 
I '-'isidered the impomn; ••• of the atmosphere, 
and its meteor ologicai and rJimatic changes 
to plant life, also ih.;. A th«‘ hydrosphere 
of water even in fht; ^o^|. ,'is ihe rneans 

whe.eb;. t!u* land-plaui-v' p'^st en^er- 

g'^nce troin the wafers rendered 

possible, art! as miedeo* i''»i fr-i ^v, trial life ; 
by all these conditions ijiaint. lined . b i'.anced 
.•^ad adju.sfed throughout iia -v. w mal and. 
* indivhfu.il course. V'^ith uaf or uh; may to. 
studied vhe important e uf soils, though -aft 
no mere ‘‘.••eosphere/’ .since th.';ir e-^.^-entiafo 
for ib*:'. must be in solufh ri. And 

Ik;.; jiy be consider rd tie effects cd 
stinuiar.i: ...id poi;-o'iS. Iben., loo, the 
physiologis. la.; to -Lmlv hi., pla Us in their 
\cvying ronditioiis of fr-uperaL-ue. Here 
Bost- his in.-^de peculiarly great ad'.ance, 
anti :-..''>b-ed r^isny t>u/.>:!es. by .'associating 
far mure fuilv fb-in before the inffuence 
on geotropisiv uf trying lernperatnrcs, aft 
s- noubly in the fa!i..»uf. casv of the 
“IVaying ■ aim, ', but as is his 

Woe!, p. slug ou lo ire-'?, etc, more 
gcJiecaliy aiul again froui the po.plexing 
opening ac.d » losing of Oo^.-ers by n^ht 
Oi day respect ively to .vidf*r i:..sue:.. The 
tilTecl.^ of light and darkness ha\*ii also 
roinulf.’y to be inve^iigated througlioul the 
spfx:liufn. a-id ro/i.p'jiii:*.ic-‘ v. ith tl.t* nte<Xid-> 
ing c^'-oduion.-i of life '.vhence part of the iii- 
iricaev of the study : f pnotosvnilrjsis, ax»d 
tilt; tro(|ueni di-c.; cp mj.h*- aiuuag re.sults of 
inve.’' ligations therti;. . Aimosphcric and 
f'.rrc.-»lnal el'^cr.- icity, in -.hv^ir action on plant; 
life, are still far from undersr''.od. and tto 
experlivicnta! ..Icrnilicaiion ofseedr.. ?eedlings 
.Hid growing plan’..*;, tliough liuquently. 
attempted, ha.s al! lo be rginvestigaied. Tbti^ 
M;ciigh the:- e great cosmic factors conditio^-^ 
ing plant I'fe arc noi very numerous and all; 
in outline , mure or ^ess fansdiar. Yet their' 
variations in detail r.pd tldi more the maiu^ 
fold combmations of these in their incidence 
i pon the plar.t, have made the phy.sicisU^ 
approach to vogcLal ie physiology no easy .oi|j^ 
K 13 exi:raordiMarily to the credit of B.<!^ 
anil his as; iduous workers lo have done -^h 
much in ihe.se past five years towaids cle^* 
ing up these niarifold diftirulties ; and oto 
may thus hope, ihiit with ;J1 ihis experience^ 
..iiv*! the splendid and ever-ad vane log 
m'*.il^tion of their science, the uox^ five 
more m^y be even more productive.^ A new 
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in . vegetable- f hvsiology has in tact been 
• 'jadly, deer'v aiui richly opened ; and ibis 
next period n.ny not only be even richer in 
direct rcsali*^, but of fresh unpulse lo animal 
pbysiolo'c;* -‘.nd eveii to experiin psycho- 
logy as w not to speak of [’lactical appli- 
cat/oii-. 

in the near future w forward to a 
further anc more intima{» ro- peralion 
}>etwpen ti ph vsic ist and lot botanist. 
For initial, esse ntial and gcj ?ral experi- 
in uution, from ihe piivsic.^ side, the 
s.rtjj.j;nsc variety of the rntar: 1 orders of 
plants uiatters coniparativel\ little ; but 
wt, who seek to speli out l! o ^ecr: t of 
their r»^sjiertive evoIrti<’kn, and ti a- under the 
.videiy var •f'vT, though liroadiy imibit; 0 )nrli- 
lions *'>?' eii'-ironinent, have still our questions, 
loo largely unsolved, our sp»)c u! iMons loo little 
jilted. Thus I M(i great line i.f co-operation 
between phs^i^*st and botanist — piulMps even 
ihe main one, may by passing through the 
f om{de.\ of tlie expi rimental laboratory 
a scr.es ol tlui lyp»*;:% of plan.ts which are mo**! 
repr ‘s mtative of the vegetable kingdom -and 
this at .' 1 ! the characteristic ph.ases of their 
liL arn. growth. What are these/ From the 
swelling of seed or si i.ni co its bnd.vling and 
shooting, its leafing ■ ro its inflnrescing and 
au'l flowering, and its subsequent regrowiug, 
K this occurs : and .11 any r.ito its fruiung, 
seeding and . drying for rest nr <ieal!i as may 
be. i if- to the phy.sicist-physiolooist 
can help, indeed he is holpii^^;: as botani-ts 
with the iiJerpretatioii of the haftii of plants ; 
sw as to Uflder^ 5 tand the swelling of the cactus 
oi other succullents ; ihe bn l-oernianopco of 
tiie cabbage, the a.^^ave or the pah> ; the 
s.Soohng, of >vhuh ciimbers and twiners are 
bul extreme examples ; and the cxubeniut 
aii<' varijd leafing, which in grasses and herb.s, 
shr.ibs, and trees are alike so rharacleiistic, 
lie fliyi ioiogical conditions of the onset of 
flowering, and the deep reaciicn of even the 
faint beginnings of this, so that the ordinary 
modes of vegetative grov.dh and branching 
her\-me.s arrested, and yet developed, into 
the oj^nifold variation of inflorescence, are 
again problems in which the botanist must look 
lor aid ; as with i\\o mysteries and wonders 
of life in the flower itself. These we have so 
fai UP ra - el led but mainly from the morphologi- 
tai side, but .siill far too little from the plivdcr 
logical, rnd thei-c begnintiigs we need hVlp to 
contrpl and to perfect. Again., after flower- 
>rr death may set in, as with the annuals, or 
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the long-lived talipot paFm alike ; yet in 
other cases a fresir vegetative development 
appears, Bometirnes as a vegetative rejuvenes- 
cence and re-growth of the individual 
plant, but more frequently as a quiet and 
steady vitality, which find.s its extreme in the 
perennial evergreens. Again, what are the 
conditions of fruiting, .so varied in their range, 
from ♦^he merest drying up of the carpels, to 
the?r splendidly continued growth and exu- 
. her; nfe, sweetness in their turn, which may 
rival th** earlier blooming petals in its beauty, 
or hu surpass these. Again, what are the 
secrets of seed formation, with its minor 
inlinily of variations, often so important to 
man, as from ccLeals to coconut. And, 
finally, what of the senescence and decaderr? 
of pl.int-life. I- >th seasonal and mdix idiisl ; 
and how doc.s thi.*' .al times so conspiruoii.- • 
Iv with cactuses and other thorny plants 
become rhii aterisiic of the whole liabit .f 
lil:< ? 

IVovanU ans\uiiing such (juestiou.s. therf: 
ar:; alii;.'.ilv nnoy p'lrl.i.il answers, sn?] si ill 
jiiOn. scittcrcil snggc.-.tions ; thr-.mgh jiit tlu'. 
liivr-'tnre ol botany, in which .‘^coolog) ” is 
incro is'ngly in progros.-;. \(:l now is tl-i; 

and here is the place for lli*’ i dtiative 
of that fuller, cleiirc.- and more ‘*ystomati( 
wViich required, and whicli w^ould 
bt: wi-ciy suggest!' e throughout :iH fields of the 
scien^'e ; and, above all, towards f.liai. evol-i 
lioii'i ;* presentment which we have been 
ii.CT ' .1 dngly about. There a’-f many signs 
however that the I.^imarck'Darvvio comm 
versy. since coniinued by Neo-Larnarckian'i 
and N'eo-Darwinian.-i respectively, may be, 
Ie.a 5 t before long, reconciled by a fuller co;.i 
prehension of the conditions ol growth and of 
reproduction of living beings in their constant 
life-adjustment to environment and further, 
the queslion of liow such adjustment is ag.ain 
arsociated with modification of the influenc ^ 
of their ancestral history, on which not only 
Neo- Darwinians since Weismann, but also 
Mendelians, so strongly also insi.st, cannot 
much longer remain so unsettled as it is* at 
present. In such ways then, and more, ther^ 
is ample licld for that yet fuller collaboration 
of physicist and botani.st in wdiich this Insti- 
tute has already taken such a leadiLg place. 

Instead of here attempting to explain in 
detail any one or more of the wealth of 
re.searclies which thcsse five volumes efontain, 
it may be a simpdf^r . introdiictioti lo their 
study if we imagnitfVbursel^ 
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a walk to Dajrjeeling, or ovitside Calcutta, 
leaking at the vegetation around u^. We 
may thus consider an instance or two of 
how far the work summirised in these 
volumes may. help us towards a fuller under- 
standing of what we see. 

Most conspicuous of all living feat ues of 
the Darjeeling landscape are the big Conifers 
— here represented hy Cypress Irc.^s, and on 
the whole below them the mingled dk/;t‘ !e- 
donoiis forest. The former trees hi'-., iall 
erect .stems with regular, and concentrated 
branching, markedly ascendant, in ^oung 
and higher branches .especially, so thai if ihe 
main single growing point ho b/oken, the 
neare.st younger brother-biaiK. h r.^adii/ 
a.ssumcs the ascending leadership. Ihe 
leaves too are sniail and simple, ii\ the 
Cypress especially pc'-.siitc.nlly Oii\l'.v:.nic 
in aspect, espcci.illy as compared *vcwii u;e 
developed aud elab 'ratecl leaf-variety tl^n 
lower forest trt.r.s. Here then, -in these 
asctniding spires and towers of O'lnUeroiis 
verdure, we se^* /eivthotropisni lo its fullest 
ma.stery of the plani ill'.' ; while in ll.u trees 
o; more d.Mclv'ped leafage wt. have fai 
fuller devck-piuenL of their heliotrri' i.sm - 
their hettei adjustment io the life-mainta.ming 
light, d'he rouifcrroiis trce:» .stand rla;k and 
opatjut? against the sky ausl are b?.v.diy 
similar in aspeci, '.vnih coiiipar\l’ ve lilHe 
distinctive individuality, until ittor tUe trials 
! f age. \Vhcrea.s, not only are the v.iried 
.aperies of dicotyledonous liees far more 
V.' ried in aspect and branching, spreading, far 
more often allowing light to be seen through 
them than do the con I'ers. The ijulividuals ui' 
i^ach species are far more recogni/able 
at a glance. In short tlie conifer is do- 
minated by its lofty zonothotropic stem : 
but the dicotyledon far more definitely by 
its more heliotropic leaves. No liner or more 
vivid example of thi.'» can be desired than 
the rommon leguminous flowering tree, 
Ji7ythyhia iniUca^ with il.s familiar red 
blossom. For here the compiratively few 
big leaves, both their huge leaf-ssalk cu.shion 
( the “pulvinus'* ) and their three large leaflets, 
each with minor pulvini of their own, are 
peculiarly noticeable ; acd it needs but little. 
ob.servati6n to see that eacb leaflet is a sun- 
light-cup, which is in slow but sure and 
steady mavements towards the sun, and so 
throughout the day loses little of the precious 
life-Stt^i^M raysv The tree itself is thus 
comparatively puof in form, has seldom a 
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distinct top, an<l i.\ very, irregular in itst 
branching ; yet it.s success in life is denoc/u- 
strated, alike by its aiumdanoe, its! vigour of 
s' r*'jts, and by its r viberant and long- 
continued inagoificenr.c of flower. Now 
turning to these Bose volume':;, we may read 
wUh q nov/ fro.shness, the .id.nir^ble expen- 
mentril analy.sis of theso ic*; f MK^vements, this 
sensitivenejs. and we under^^ jiu' for the hrst ;. 
time clearly, how the main pulvinu:. and the ' 
?ninor piilvini continue their H:'Uy taaJc 'of 
pnrffiri: arljustment to light. ImCj, though 
every plant mikes its re.-ipon-se to g'-avitalion 
inti CO as well, v-'o are iir-iching a 

clearer un* fuller iimlerstAnding ni tlie^: 
vvi(ie dilh-eijces of plant-habit. . an-! evod. 
ssum.-jtliiiij? if the evuluti..'nary prepress of thd 
leaf in i:bc scale i-f cegetalive efficiency^ 
}fow far th(* <'vprcs.s !e J is compel aied for 
it.*^ l^lrtmel)^•ry form !>y that persisJ^ nlly eitf-i’ 
bryonic character, if whirl- thi;; perpetual 
youth may well maiu»f»in ihe ionglived tree . 
h( w fiiL the ir.oic developed loaves of- 

•im iiryihrine are associalt d with its shorter 
iife, are e-rimplc.s of how tVe-ii questions are 
always beyo ui our pre.sent 

kno-v lodge. 

tV.ii returning to this, our investigator has 
al.so done gre.it r.ervice in elucidating the con- 
current 'liinaeijces of clianges of temperature 
upon vhe mo\rm'mt of leaves, and oven 
branches : indeed, since his 5 timv!’i.s from- 
die praying pa)a'>, upon the position or the 
n. lin siem.3 of treo.s. Zeoithotropism, helio- 
lr:>pi.sin and thf:»'nofrop;-^rn are thus realised, 
tirst analysed, then s\otUesiscd in tlidr 
coiTipliix j\\s:i;t.ant action upon the growth 
and habit of he plan*, and no longci merely 
inve.siigated so separately, and thus too long 
inellectively, as elsewhere in the past, /Igain 
irom Bo.se's proof of a gi eat ddlerence in the 
.«er.s'l>vity aud response of the different 
.'■urfaccs ami side^ of the h.J-cushions of 
Erythrina, and oven of the dilTerent sides 
of ii.s shoots and hrancl’es we may ev^n 
w'ondcr whether we have not hero a .cUie 
towards interpreting that curious exaggeration 
of the ordinary dissymmetry of i!ie legumim 
o'js flower which it shows : but this may b.tq 
left as but a fresh example of the potenlisd 
suggestiveness of this finer phvsiology, to^ 
ward.s unr.avelliug the riddles of iforal form. ; V 

So we might continue our Wtalk, at every 
turn finding how the boLani>t Is helpjld 
beyond his traditionally too merely exterfti^ 
empiric and descriptive observation^ 
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X^Ar<h A r r.: ratiodal becuiie fuiic'io.ial can carry on these f»ath-ibreakfnj^ initiaUves 
ItjwSerstanxiifjfC oi plant forms. So tlw of thei^ loasler tnrough the unexplored 
bcrtanisi uiy 'u»»gest problems for thepi\vsidvt* fore.'^fs ariJ jungles of Llfcy - anc. by ajad by, 
A>)h.ysioIo^.y ^ <0 unravel; Hi>d Jhji> ibe''- active is alf-rov.od ph/vslclsts aitid physiQlogis|s,. 
tJblUbo-.i!J**.n will increasingly iMu;»i;'’ate this opening out new paths for themselves, which 
■evoln'i “I'V intrioacies of tlur pi.ml u«ir!<J they in turn miy be able to ojganise ^heir 

J'iiip.oy, pi the progcv-'S" ol lli' ii .siihUe own j'.niors to help th»?rti with ? ifere is one 
in Tiloutta rnacb \tc. .said - rc.st. as of the niiv.vi nft':<U of Indian University 

regards the pleasing O! dering o' it.; ga df^n renewal, ;is well as a miin rov.dition of the 
and jOo," and the gfowih of ad liiion ii .S jild- prolongefl endurance v.y productivily of this 
Ulough these I A'.ter. Slid aiso the library, Resc uch Insticute. It is the disaster of 
> I I he maleri>l etjuip newt , arc of cofi/rre Western .sden'-r-^ even at its best, since .that 
•still far from comp)ci.ji:] ev a *l;e vpry oi du: we«tdrn ov^.rdudividualisod world 

huge and co.nprehen^ive ta'sSv . of th‘5 present, gerreraily, ih »t so few of its great initiator.s 
and slid more for ihv'se >» the openin:> .succeed in founding schools to contii^uc their 
fuf( 5 ie. Sul beyond all mite: iai organisation, thought and work, anJ to develop it-r—noi 
it is c.oiuiidy oiic of the •.n -t remx'kable even Kelvin with his creative i^onius, nor 
achievements, and one foj which f have . Huxley, wiih all his mci‘:tery of tiv? ;irl of 
nei! her seen nor heard o p rallcl ei.^ewhen*:, teaching. It has indeed often, »‘.ot always, 
to have triJiu'd so many J^«*'?parci. V' s?. lants been men of io.arked originaMty who 

and Scliuiar: , into activt. aod skitful r<i.;f iira- sucreechid best, ilVe S*r Mirhaci Fosut of 
t!on, and to be able to nirdet aad supervise Canibiidge, My own pacslng vidl has been 
.Ibe work not only in (.‘ai>'atU, but a o in far too brief to admit of positive answers 
J ; or, if neeii bs, even v/hen .tbr id ti» all thc^^vr que.-^t’ous , but the impre.^sion 

in Lur..jpe. .Such org./tising powers a r a was, that liere as clsewhei .-, tliere ate signu 
fresh challenge to our : ».ie.u:c in tlio West,, of both thcie t'^ncieuev’ = in some mtn 
Sfcre in its way more r.o;i parable to that of tMward.s rjoutine, l^ut in .-.iher-i towards 

its cj^pUitii of industry., th.an to the ordinarily oeo'^onal thought, and initiative, it ha-' 

far too scantily socomiO'l I iho-ns of iu scien- been a g:e.it a'i\antage of .sci-^urilic 

tisla. That .‘o large a group o? yo.ji'ger men many tlmt il- students wandt.,* fioin univnrsi.'y 

can also be- galhered, ind to work ori y.-ar u? university, irit-lead of vt-nninis^g tbrongh- 

after year, with such patient «issiduity aiul out their course in one, j much ai 

s’uch ..ievotion to their respecti^'e share.s in f alcutta as at O.'tford ; bit ihri inslilut * 

ihcir ‘ hiefs wide range of rose.cc.lq are will in I’.e near l;Uurc be icady fi»r Ihegre- ^ 

ab'.o I ’markabl^ evidences of t{;e line trad* service Oi .att»aaing y(*ung physicists a:'-’ 

tion of India ; indeed proof positive hat the yihysioiogirts fro:n the other univc:rsdi*s 
high ambition ^vhich was exprev d in iht; clifieient countries 1*1.3 more varied 
openiijg addre.SM of the lk*se fiv litut'-* five : he group of restari:h.;rs, such <v* f have invsv:!l 
ynir-. ago, that oi reviv. -- Uu; spirit of the lived auiong bi youth, in I'rauce and ir 
anclent IJuivorsincs of 'r.ol.a as at TaxiU Germa ay, in Roscoff or at Naples, a:»v,ell r 
?nd Nalanda, is ,iUo being sun-dantiaHy in Scotland iivl England, 'he more, fheu 
realised. I am soinetimds aski-'h how^rver. active discussion, the cir mutual 

even 1:. liidia as weil 3';. ;a the west liow /ar education accordingly. ' 

r.'-e :...rse devoted i;rabjuurharins failinj* Here at any ratt lie.s the edvoaiivc 

into the limitation of that tr.ulition, into problem ;* its highest— complementing all 
the s-ime weakness of European medievd specific researches, yet assuring these ‘WCi 
nhiverskieii that of too simply “swearing more fully ; and its .decision will surely be 
bv the- word of the ma;»ter'’ ? — or Iiow by the, maturation of new men of sderev. 
far are H»ey also activ-.dy critical in their as well as by the output of discovery in 
collaboration, and actively studious for them all present >linies of work, and the ever-upen- 
selvfts? How far speculative, too, thus fr.iing ing ifew ones. '\nd now Ihab. the first five 
.themselves for the inevitably coming periorS years, of strenuous imtiadv^, and of training 
when they can no longer have this man of of a^ssistants, ar*.* ending, the noitt five ' years 
gei^ius 16 lead, guide and direct them? In wHi increasingly show this institute, as one 
. short, how far are tjiey Ihctuselves personally ofihe^iiHlurittgiifefethbnws of 
'^repariiig th^nftelves, as invdstigi^, who an^'scie^rti^i^tttrt 
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this, the institute should be freed J.- iUi of aM his life-tasks— th .t of trairting lis 

all material anxieties, s6 that this '.xerp- late apprentices, nf.v; Isyjrnpattnt 

tionally gifted itcienlif'x leader may be journcynu-n, to th'^'ir iulu 7 nvastership. 
more free for wliat may well be the hijfhesl 


PROVISIONAL ON Ttlli OONDlflON OF 

INfELLhCiLiNL UFB iN POL\Nl> 

[P/iw has been sent to usi for pub Hr nth n by .V fufortmiLior- a'ceiiau c-bthv 
Lcsijl^^ik r; Editor. M. i\k j 


T he Committee on int^ilectua! ro-nr-..Tat:on. . .’i ', 
second mcediig, hel«j « m Augu i rw 2 j, dccivlo.'' 
to dr.TW the nttenlicn of the ( looncil and 
Assembly of the Lenguo of Mat ons to tlic r.r 
need for coming to the help of coitntriey nhosc 
vttfll life is ti rci terier'. Ir i,rd?» t<j noabi*. to supply » •'-* 
Council and tl. ■ As«einl ly ’.vith .':r.:nr'ile infuiin.ition 
:md practipl stion- , tlv- Coir.iu instruct-Ai two 
.if its mLimbuia to undortnkc cnq’ ii ics in An .tria and 
r, Polanc'. As regards the iatt:ir coantt)-, it w.i~ 
iTipossiblu.* * obatin all the desired nformat.'on, In so 
hr-ef 0 period. Madam*; Curic-Sklodnwsk 
'.v.lertiok the cnqnii-,, nj-Mirves the right t * being oo» 
iic final issue of ihe report on the condition? of intclK'- 

tual life in Poland, and has .iiithorised ib? Serrr.tariaT 

*0 make a. provisional suiiniary of the information 
.-upplied by a few of the most important organisations 
n 'bit country, and alSx'- ot the \vi''.hcs which die'* 
have expressed. 

1 

• Poland w .1 vt:iy ancient i.:i;ntre ol European civiliv;:- 
t:ori, wh.irh is at present in spec.nl d.inger, nrjj onlv iu 
consequence oi the xyar, itoni which rMliP.-i h is suttci ;d 
more seriously and Ur a longer peri-.-d than dninst any 
other country, l;ut .aUo becav >*: 'ntellectual rfeth&ii* 
ha-s existed under ahnornni and i.-vlroincly ur.favoifr- 
ablecond'Sons sine.'; ihe end af the idth centu 

In the ancient Polish S*atc, wlu-.'h from th,- time of 
its consiitutlun in .he Joth ccntu!*y, juaiiitained do:<e and 
rcj^fuiar relations with western civilisatio.i, Vtcllectiial 
activity developed, rapidly at;f.r Oi^r foundalior: of the 
University oi Cr.icow m At it height buing 

die 15th .'.nd 16th centuries, then inv rfupted by long 
years of war, this activity received fresh iihpotus 
during tlie last years of old Poland, which betweon its 
urst and second partition-), the first country in 
# ^ cr 64 te 3 Ministry o' Public Hducat'oA 

( t^ucktlpA Commission ), and carried out extensive 
joniverstty reforms. 

After the sixiood partition in 1705, all dex'elopmtnt 
r*i CfUincd. For mapy yetiri, free intel- 

litcva^ and scientific activity was only possible 


lisf cniigr.'jnt;. ';oro,.d, hi Franca 

'I'b' s.iddest I'c, r^l was th ii ’.e;v/ccn the irii.urr^*clion 
of ihy/-.*;!, -I'tir vvliicli tli-.- AuiMati ( i over nnient closed 
the roii'ih iciivf rsdie-; .1 v.’/ir-iri'V .'md VMria, -and the 
ceuslituttona’ in .v’..'.h,.bct'.v<:uni i86i 

..nd ail. V. '..Cl ‘ht- l.'oi^cr.irjcs of Cfu.ovv ;-.nd 

I t.r'hi..rg to j -ur’j: iiicir r< -.haMcter. Sineb 
th*>n roli'.h intpln=' hie has been Ln develop 
ahur.s^ ur.hlndKrcd n G dit.-ln, but in t!>f major part 
of ’-olish territory, which vv:s-^ und^r K-.i -- m or Prus- 
sian do!ain;on, rio Pulid «cl c ' l ' of a.n- if-a* 'itional 
stinuard CNi--icd im'il O.*:: tim ; (.t t!ie gten" wsr : ii. 
(ii»o part S UubS'.m. IV.i i *d only, ( ('r’mn \viv.ite 

schooL t-.ad hr-cn tolcr.iud •Inu* bsy r'':\v' o! 1.^05, -. 

Inuring cue four .'.’fs .;f .he Poland 

wii. almost romjiictclv lo d w;.: b by i»i;llj;.;crenls 
o«) h Ml sid'*-. At rhe • ' d ut tin: ‘.v.-ir,- Poland 

h „ i.) you twiji tr. fjyiinst Soviet ' 

ih'.isic’, ind, m- idtd ni^'v ;ir.d ' lid wa nc up to the 
very gat**', i f ’.‘.Vir* ; ci r-d i.,» abandon all 

I'ltelh*. lii.i* work 

I T-.wvf v'l.:', evt.a am.'.; ‘iv..* ’-x.’-i', thr coiire teiMnstruc- 
tio>. .)i :Tildl.M.J.'d iiic r-^^::*i,. A-.Kvisitige Wv- t;*lccn 
conf'‘vion‘- grortet; oy the rinnn orcu- 
pyiii/ authoiitius i * In ord t io re o-Taniao 

tlvjfc. «JS earlv .'• ’ ^ Pol;.sl' Ur-’.ijtsiiY ir- i echni* 

r?il .Sclioo?, :jud to lav ihi* foiv,.s itl :ris of a Polish 
AiinisUv oi IMucaticn in t- ; -.iim ;• ^ -n ipiS, wh:’.;t 
!;tiH under Au.tiian occi.,'at >n ; »,.' ja.\aic Pi.llsn 
urdvLTS'tv '*•’.' 51 ’. Sound :d / /.s ivjon as Posen 

had rid -tscif of li t* Pi a'-ii-cj h :/ro''- universitv wa$ 
foijnd»':i ih.'.t. in May :o.v, •> - o bocomv n irash 
intcllei-Jual ■''.-.•ntie jf the d.q>-'.r;ance. \ few 

mooth'i later, Viina, havmt; .o' on {• r the lirst ti'.ne. 
10 -aptuteJ from (he IViMicvuts, the old l.<oivcrsity, 
d.'.Mnor ‘f.iin i57«, was iinFuediatciy r. :'..ri‘-'tituted.‘'" 

.\"V''visioml list of nrv. •^cieinii*. i;oihtlons and 
if.stitutes cre.nfe.-d in Polar..! if)i6 and 1020, 

mentions as many as 2h. n-rie und. hnd already 
been founded by the new PoH**h :y .'. ns fci example, 

* For other institutions, sfo I -tv -.Polish higher 
shools annexed hereto,^ ] 
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Motoorolopical and Geolot^ical Institutes 
■'%X Warsaw, the Aj^ricultural Institutes at Fulawy and 

dgo«;.TC/- . a-i regards private scientlHc a< hoctations; 
al the oldcf ones of which were kept .ilive in spite of 
. tl i hnfdsi'.ips of war, very important new ones were 
fc lined tluijnij these years, such as the Physical, 
•Chemical, Geographical and h.’conomic Societies at 
Ajarsawj the Mathematical S ociety at Ccacow, the 
Ipiio.’ogir^I Society at 1 .“ihIk i g. the Numismatic 
Speiety at Posen, anrl the Atch.eological Society at 
\iilna, etc. ; at Lemberg, a llnion of Polish Lcarnt;d 
S()cicties was also lormc« in igaO to uuronrago the 
cMlaboration of those numerous associations. 'I’he 
apdemies and general sr^mtinc s(.*cietics whicii the 
llolish nation iiad succeeded in establishing under 
foreign dominion were reorganised and greatly Jeve- 
l pea during the early year s of independence. ‘I’hus tlic 
> cademy of Science .and Arh^ founded at Cracow as 
c irly as 1872, h.as become the National Polish Aoade- 
fiy, representing the whole of P.di,;h science In it ^ 
^lations which foreign countries ; its numerous speci-il 
commissions, wliirh arc open to scholars who are not 
members of the Academy, arc «;ciepitlfic institutes, each 
of which issues its own publications, 'i'he Warsaw 
Scienti^.c Society, whi^h, foimJ.;d in nyi; unrler the 
Russian doinin'on, had to be !.nlisri<'.(l vitli thi.s modest 
title, is in point of fact a H'cond Ac.^llemy. 

Among the numerous scientific institutes and !ibi»i.a - 
taries Djnnccted with it, the mo 'I imf>{)rtaii? are the 
institutes ol Biology and Anthropology, th^ latter 
serving as the Polish Ohicc of the Ipten.ational 
Institute of Anthropology in Paris, The Poli.'.h 
Scientlfit .Societies at I’orun and V’’ilna 

have by this time become small local acadeinlo'i. 

A.s regards t ducat ion in generr.l — too vast a. subject 
to be dealt with wlthui the limits of fni- report— it will 
suflRcc here to niphasi^e the f irt tli il wherc.as tlic 
ediication of the masses had breu ivcghvlr.d under 
foreign rule and imcouragi.d otdy py pi iv ire :i*:soci.'i- 
•tions, the greatc t care has been dcvote.l to it in free 
Poland ; the number of second.ar ;• sciiools reaches 75.^. 

If 

These pailiculars, incomplete as they arc, might 
at first convey tlie impression that in Poland Intcliectual 
activity is progiessing most satisfactorily, and that it 
would be an exaggeration to consider it as in a criti- 
c,al.;:tate. Unloriunatcly, Iiowc.vcr, the further develop- 
ment of all tluit has been done hitherto is menaced, 
and existing institutions, l.owever niinierous they 
may appear, are even now ij;ntc inadequate to the 
needs of the 28 million inhabitant, .vhich the Polish 
Stale now numbers. 

One of the causes of this situation— perhaps the 
most direct cause— is the same ,ln Poland as in all 
other States, i.e., the economic and financial crisis ; 
but* owing to the low level of Polish exchange, which 
has. dropped by half within the last few montiis and is 
higher only than the Austrian exchange, the crisis is 
far more fcute in Poland than elsewhere. As in all 
other countries, intellectuaL workers are those who 
s'lffer most, The Warsaw Scientific Association, the 
importance' of which ha^ already. been emphasized, 
may be pojated out as an instance of this. Its balance- 
sheet for 1^22 shows a deficit of over 67 million marks 
out of a trttal of over 85 millions, and it seems likely 
fthat, owing^ to the fall in the ma|^, this deficit will be 
at greater by the end of the yeim. .The Associationi 
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thurclore, recently sent a desperate appeiil, under date 
of August 10th, 1022, to all Poles, licseeching them 
‘*not til allow that light to be c.xlinguishcd of which 
even foreign domination has failed to deprive us.’' 
The position of other .scientific bodies is eci|uaily critical. 

It is true that the position of universi(>' professors, 
for inctance, is not so tragic in Poland as in Aus- 
tria, but their economic, distress* may have -even 
more detrimental re.sults for the Polish schools. 
Whereas the number of prof^sors is still great in 
Austria, in Puland m.inv of the new universities 
are already r.tiw without sufiicivnt teaching st.-ilT, 
and what is more alarming still for the future, 
there are scarcely any leciurcrs ( Privat-Dozenten ). 
The number of student » entered at W'arsaw Uni vei- 
.sity appro.'ichlng . that of the Vienna University, 
whereas the tc.aching stalT— nearly stationary as to 
numbers— is six times smaller and includes only iS per 
cent of lecturers. Lcmbcig Technical .Schord, .1 pre- 
war institution, has Ktill .a stall ol' 5 1. profe'^sor-rbut only 
four lecturers. 'The position ol ihe l itter Is extremely 
precarious, since. they ko nd in receipt of a fixed 
salary, and the tlaos and foes formerly p.iid b}’ stu- 
dents have been entirely aboli.died as a conseipionco 
of the establish m/'nt, under the Poli'^h Con? l!riition, of 
free teaching in .Til public educational instituti»»ns. A 
number of professors aitaclicd to Slab I iaivei dii'j 
.'iK» teach in the private un'.ver.:itic;' and aru Iherefoti. 
overworked. 

^ The de;.rcci:ii.r>u ol currency lias in two other In- 
stance? had dis:>drou.i f oascquenvc.i for inidl'.vtu.il 
activity. Sums allortcd as .schoLirsliips, which wert 
con.sidorable before ilic wjr, have now become ? » 
insignificant that it •a not wortii wliih: 10 ap.ply for 
them : thus llio principal scholai dvp‘, of whi''!: m.’in* 
lecturer.s of the Polish Universities of (jalicia loruieri . 
took advantage, ainouriieJ to .s.ooo crowns per yirir— i 
sum wliicli mw.'jdays .voiild b ? utterly in;idciuiritr-. / 
further particnlorlv ‘f-Vi*!.' ; ie.itufe of the situatiors 
consist, in the fad til l the e.cr 'ncrcaune io.tij 
pri.ntlng prevents ih : pul)!ica?i«'0 ol ail buoks h r 
wliich there is no prospect of rapid .sale and numerous 
eejitions, !n pre-war d.iys, the public.itlon of scient»h'- 
work} was helped by 'he "Mianowbki Fund’*, to whieh 
reference will be nride Liter ’Re'.vn'Jy tliii} institution 
has drawn public attention to the fact that in 191;^ the 
sum at its disposal, 425,000 roub’.e.s, wa.s sufficient for 
the piTolicatiou of 224..0J0 pages, whereas in ig.’o 
5 o,o.yj marks, sufficient only for tiic publication of 
.>72 pages, wer^ available Tiie silastion has since 
become still wirsc. Lublin Univer.sity, which has 
undertaken the publication in a .special edition of the 
works of its most eminent professors, ha.s been obliged 
to devote over one million marks to the pul^licatioii of 
its latest volume. 

The extremely precifiou.s situation of students 
should also be pointed out. Save in exceptiornl 
cases, their families at’e unable supply them 
even with the most indispensable means of livelihood 
in the university towns, and 75 per cent' ol 
these youths have to «arn their living under 

* Their salarieiv^were increased to* vkuch an extent 
that they are lower only than tKC)se of Ministers and 
Undef-SiMreULries ot^tate ^they receive, in addition, 
•*'a scientific Allowance” ; in spite of this; the maximum 
monthly pay of a professor, 97,9,000 marks, is etjual 
only to 200 sW8»i fmes. . 
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tliti most difficult circurn^t^nces. Nearly .ill of thcin 
are o!>Uj»L*dl to devote most ijf their timt and strength 
ta teaching, working in bank.*', etc. They are depi-*rv 
dent^for their food on canteens organised by 
.issociation,-:, and these canteens arc them.-: jlveS; 
dependent cn the subsidies, of foreign philantl-zopic 
association. T 5 atwe?n , and 1^22 Amorp an 
organisations tarnish.i'.d the students of Warsaw with 
materials valued at 50 million marks, but they ■•c now 
liquidating thei'’ .stock-- 

Th ' aecor.d cause of the c'dld from which intellectual 
life in Poland is sidfcnriE;- i^lho Intellectual isoIaTion 
•md the absolute s-bility ol taking any elt.’cifve 

share in internati>>nDl co-opei it,. 'a, or evun of 
informed of the intcllect".al vwork achieved in ctiicr 
ccuntfici. l-If-re again it is .1 qucstlou of an evil 
which has fallen upon many countries, and ■jo n all 
the States ol Centra! and l‘..istcfn h'-i.'ip^ v.-lthcut 
exc‘'ption, hut, in ihl:; resncct the d-.oger in Poland 
is cwo moff- serious tirm in Acstr'i. 

In / jstfa, and, gen. . j!!y pi-aUing, -.Cor ver 
tvu'onl wilcllect'j il hi'_ ':,c' tcfl bc.h'ro t:» * w.:r 
tiie libraries are at uiast -o- \'>(! with .li! tre 
•:sscntial b.nl-s that appear' ■;! »n I'.iieign .•••M-.cri.s 
bet ire 1014 !.«u1 all the scifatific a vJti.r;', 

lave a nucleus p! older coUprl-uiv,. la a'i, 
only the '.eliwols i;. h .*r«Kjr .iU' 

t.ong hke tin* ;'mount, w !>!*.■ nv.w{\ 

'•.■CHtc'J 01 fcorjiaii; ■"'d S' hooi-^, h^-anoj., ef.. , l*.'.v»: 

m iny c.i'.rs had to ^Mrr witn n'.<»n-rig, or 
(.■ Me-iioi's \\!ji'h •ef'o m 'ycj wi. ild have bci.'' 
’•’tallv ina*\v-ju ite. W,ii ,*iw I'Pi-.sUv, the l.ug >5 

10 the tv;-.*' Pcla^ii, lijncT-tei', ho'i; the* foriut.r 

!'ii*3.,!.in University ’0 this .ipi- of toe irie/ 

‘ic^bict ' t Jn the -m h'mpiro, a lib? ary 

priiicip'iilv of sian and enbrch 

destitute '-f the indi- tl •*: work’-: lo olfjcr 

hingu.igcs,. ‘‘U raiiucscarj.'l: ce'r.tr 's » ^-'fsiin ;ires j ot this 
icntr.d i biieor iily - Of c.,i!ii|Je,. Liiat h»r R'.'nanccbn- 
goagcs and lltctaliue--li;4d ai ii:, ! noi , ingle hook 
h their priv.itp hljr.iriea. *1 1 0 sao' • appl f s lu p.-rmdi* 
*als; in the luat 'erity ol Poii-h i.ir>ive-.‘-it;cs they w'.ll 
ri'riyirc to be . ■mpu-t.-d not troiu Kyi.}, hat irons t'L- 
cry beginning. 

This is obi ’.'lu 1 y an iiiipo‘^si!iiIit;, T.a' oven ili-; 
«oo:it complete hb.-. iries in Golicia eaunot cp’itiniic the r 
pre-war subscriptions, la libraries wlpeh, befor*'; i'g 
subscribed to luindred.s nf scicnthic o TisidicaU ot ail 
countric-;, only a few (iornian revu-.v-i, one or Iw’*'. 
bTci’ch ones, and no'' a single ICngib^h or Aineiican 
one, can be four.vl tii-day. 1 he prire ol r'’Vic\vs — 
even of special voiuiTtes pubiijhi’.i) 'ti countries Inving 
a higher rate 01 {■iccliange — jomotiii'c.s cvceeUs th* 
entire yearly endowment o^ tiw institute n» ‘:iJ.r,tion. 
Thus, in 1921, tb.e Potanic.il Inr-t'lute of the Univer- 
.'lity of Cracow iiad at its ili*:pcjsal an endowment of 
io.'j,coo marks, while '^Ibitanic Abstract''”, an 
absolutely indispcns.ible p'ib!ii;.ition, cost i3»-,oco 
ni3rk.s, in that year. .\s the price ' 1 .»‘i I'ligll.-h (»ook 
which before the war cost one pi>«ind oud .'low costs 
three, is equiv.dr.nt to 90,0* *0 .rat ks. cccn the lagelon 
l .ibrary, wntch may be take c a-- ih'* national Polish 
library', can no lunger purclcisc pu). since its total 
endowment anicunts only to three !nlllion.s :• y^ jr. 
Private scientific pssoci^fcion'. arc in an vVtn mote 
pitiable plight. . In 191;^ llu great ami important 
Warsaw jurist^ Society so'.. b-s-d 10 forty-one fo- 
reign reviews i now it can •^ niy sul'..ciibj to one soll- 


tary Certnan review. It is ev,;»i moiq dvV»'.:nlt t.> ob- 
tain the insirmaenls a-ul . h ’m.c d products Ui-rx&sary 
for 'scientific laboraiorii:. . in some insfancei even., 
loans and gifts cannot b-j cpteij on .account of the 
heavy postil exp. uses thev ot i!! ; ihe Polish Academy 
h.is been obKged to refis'^ a svJuable gift of Italian 
books bea'jnuso their ttans;.r,rt w .i.d h ive cost 39,000 
marks. The i.ime posbil .-ind the cost of 

liLKT'.'J c'J-.lioii': ii rider .1 \:s. h.u’.n ,• of publii^- 

tf'jns which c.in only be ellcctcd nr fr<M;cont interv^W 
v.ilh iicighbourii’g' countries ‘'Uch v < /j.,cbo.ilovalcia,. . 
Conscqueriiiv', Po.hsh scholar; and stiid .its can.uSe.. 
h.'irdly any fciclin publications, for ti-c:r wiirlt, and , 
(ben confine tiiem-! -.K-cs to t!u. siudy of I'oliali.', 

(p’e ill'Vns, I'.s Kiev ar* unwiili j" to embork on rC'Carc^.' 
work, wiit'Ji mu ;r nec ls* rc'i lin in.ornplete 

I'urth* ; very dilficiilt for ili •:n lo keep in pef-,.i;' 

.s-.i.iil tone i f'^rei.C i .scholars- Un irore it.'an one 

‘K.visior. no Vo'r.h ci k-t'.'.^o ha s been able t.' *»ttend 
an .nl jrn.it:'-. i.i! scjenth-:' ■■.••rs-.-.'-f;; bc;.'.'.*nusc it was.,', 

iinpos'ib!*’ »'!-•' I'i'.'- ..-'.irv biods h.r lii.s travel- ■ 
In*.':; *. ..n-ii .-.nd - ibsi-'l uc-. '.n .1 (..iunt';,' willi a high 
):it'; of r.‘r- I; in,:e ( fiten ih-; .miiiunt of ilic njliscrip- 
tioiis, into Ihsli.!: m rks, h.is prevwted 

Poland iio n i » '■’ tig an imp:rt ini intci nation.il asso- 
cialioTi .it li-. p. >pei !lm? budi* ,t for in. :: allows 
the sum or' •: .1 mifli'.'i* u- ri* hi: /'icsc sub.icriptiofls, 
nihvtted pii’v-jip.'i'.iy b. tm v. r .ow .special unions of the 
irtrrt'.iti'-ual Ker ii'c}.' tli'.-rul, of ’ the A-ttrono- 
} lu.d I o'/U in on 'icul.c* ha» pi it .'id'/pb;-.: very impOT- 
t.anl rc'i.iiubi 1 ! wour of 'cjli'b r-cience. 

(t i ■. no . iru.vu'i.m’- to.!.' .. 'l.'Ab* tlio ftx.:nai^C of 
pro:e.-»:.*.*r*. .uv! -it f :• fi . 'jl.irly vo'ing roltsh 

' r^-fcs'.v*'--. v*m-. of 'll '!!■. h.ima v Thi 'i in onpurtuni- 
:y ol \ ■ ectin;: thcicscbt . :«’>r.):.d m ♦’.le c '»w> sp( 3 cial 
br>-.- :1 of 'tudy. ' A i.ru’ ■ i.iy in br'ance, 
Uni;»an(h 'cuand, It ib, the Scaudi-' 

p.ivi;:n co- niri'. ., of b e. I 'hbjd ' 4 ties, du.'Ing which , 
'hey »tlv s'.ve xcl'J,'.,*- u;d-it !•;( bine cirry- 

on •vii.riibu tes**,'i.li, i '!.li‘:j>j'tr‘ribl<; i-- tbeni. 
As rtgiids , It v.}» :o b*; 'i queat'-or. rathtff * 

‘M y'juni! I 'l'’’ iih I w. '' eti v ■'* ' -‘X ili'Mdy completed ' 
’’.Jr sU;.: . in 1 - S.u' ’ ar 4 ‘vb.* wi..hi;'.g to devote. 
tiJcmsolvc-. t*' a m.'o?' f-c UiU-i necessarily 

•u:sTi:.' th'^'c .itui i'^s J ir icfi-iln t'luc in foreign 
«T.untiic.s. 

Tiler*, o .luiun;:;.'.! th>j' >v.u;l' x)f IViand a keen, 
desire to . ’'bihoi.iie u ip. tliu inlellcciual-;. .T other 
co;tntfi(’S ; • grijup of slodcnr-:, * ; it? little 

review, l.aileir th.i of tho :ouimiilee on I 

ImclUvlual r.. . peiat'ia; -vilh the o:c. -undcst enthu-^ 
;ia m, .and, .'it one <>1 it ' i.' -din ih'^cus.sed almo^^ 
all th.: probidrii lo vhi.'.h I'le •. n.mi'h'-e devoted^ 
its riitenti'in. The need fii inti.-, •. .i cial oxclyingm 

is a’so fch h' ihc jircvl.'ac Jt -Atnui in genera^ 

esp’cliitly hi th'i ca'-*; the ccli c tMti of the pcop&V 
and of adult-, j it 's cs'xni I. .'-i ill who deal with:, 
tb.s matter in l^olr.nd to by 'd,;.; t.; „ludy on the .s^' 
new methods adopted in other • *cantru;s 

Polish sc'hulaf. would hke to see their articles, 
iiublishcd In foreign reviC'Vi- hleie ri!.'a.ii the present. 
rituation is Lr from safisfactoiy. It is difficult to' 
^f’t the^c \^•o^ks accepted by punlbaiions Whlth^ 
fven In the most pro.si>ero*i ^ countrit*'', l^ve had to 
cut down their si^re ^ in som^.- cas 1 oli-ih Aw^itAs 
have even been caHcd upam .--jiar-d in torago 
xuirency the r sst of spt. b'l edit *. ms. It tif alfto..: 
almost imposslbi.; foi Pyli-'h -.vr-tti :*) have^^thehf!;;.' 
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wofki ttanslitcd inti^ more widely diffuscil lanKiia'fcs ; 

. they have t j be rontenc with addinj> to rlv;if boks 
and articles -ib rdvjcis in French arid Fn^lish. 

As reis.ii'! ■special dilli.ulties wiJh which 

.' Poland isi.k'i.d, h .shcuUl benolwl, first t;f ali, th'it the 
. total nurnlu'f fl* students, which a y'.Mr ago. irmountsd 
to about :m.o.jo, exceeds 32,000 tor the current year 
■ and will n.iii reach :i'\d that, according to 

the lfu;:i’Vi>flhy estimate-:, it 'oould r.-ich 6o,r»ou if 
it is U) corr^pond not (jnly to the popidatioi 
also to the intedectual rcrs-.ircnvjnts of the Fohsh 
nation, as made in-inifr.^t • cierr. tin; var. when such 
larL-’t* numbers of Po!i. h .st'id. r«ly frequented loreijii 
universities. However, the hi, e:duc^I^'al! institu- 
tions at present evisting in FoU’id :irc m,u(liacot 
oven for the prest.-nt rmivibei vf sturi'ptj. Some 
faculties,- in parlivalar t'-.-l ol rocdiciu'*, In.vo h■^d 
tc Introduce liie numcru!; t ti;a» U to fHj% to 

limit the number of jliKhuith en.i^rei.i each year. The 
same measure will hr'.vC tt; be applied in toe 

facultieo of sciences in laboratorus. wher* the availai-lH 
space is quite inadequate tu ch. .-U'-wurT of the stridern ■ 

. Vvho nru desir/uu- of wnrkitg in tuo.n. F\. n I'v: 
lecture hf.lls have bccoi.ne '.ti- to.* sniatl, cspr'iialiy 
in view oi the niimberj aiteEdim-- < o-ir-rs in ol '.oiist* y, 
political science, irconumics, *t'-. Dosoit -thi - atci .ii.c. 
a number of rofagees Kui's'a and Ukt-iine 

have beer admitted tf- F. li.'i iMivt.ritic s. 

There i.<* th ■rc'l'ore in •wgcol nertS •• • .ijw 
umver»ities and ci'.yier ecueation.ri Kven 

the existing universities, hc-.'.-v- i in icrc:! in tb»;ir 
devnlopincot t\ n. diffiniut/ wi.i?’- arises rnwhore to 
such <in extent as in ’’olan-., i\,isnel> a coaiplctc lack <•» 
pnimise*:. Wr-uaw I’nb'.rvty, vo'th its humiied 
infititutio'os, Sv h<-. .)« aiid labjrat. .c- i.s iiterally ^tifled in 
the bai)diny.s t.f sKc format i'i.4; m I’niversity, Tl.e 
premises ot the Warsaw l»ol>'txhr..c Ir.sdtuto, which 
■were built in for stinleots, are 

insufficient fert!.? .i,0'.v> s udwii. vv I uj r.w attend its 
cour.sefT, and rio Mom ,s a\:uI.ii«K* Tor tljc new lab* •• 
calories which .-.t tcquir^vl. In the Uudj;cs.for 
of Cracow Uniw.ity, a .'um :ii iiH.5,.o)ooo nuirk^. 

been assigned to the huldw.q u;' new prcniisi. . and 
*lhe upifc**;) *.'t existing on?:, even this sum is 
ioadoq.i;*U’. 

Thr same dlMicnltv is ay. jr.n -iting 'jtill turther the 
already »ms itis[.ub!ry ecf»>m»c iiiudtio.i and condi- 
tions of [de of teacher .and itudents aliki;. Numbers 
of the latter arc jndih' u> sc'^nre a rai lu. however 
small, or even a bed a c’l, ir in a room shared with 
others. 'During the cMfl ; o-^-er 2,000 students 
were ir. this phght in V\' .i,.5v. Most of them gave 
up their -.t'ldles : others to live in this 

dci>locablc condition, which ;s ins.tiii:ary and 
i cspensivc. i'liu Stitdenl-, Central i. io-operative Soi:icty 
in Warsaw r.'4<. drawn up a .scheme for the build- 
ing of hoir :i.g accominodat-oa for 4,000 iiudenls, but 
the execution of this plan will require five ycar^ and 
will cost ipiilbns. Ev«m In smaller centres, such 

Cracow or Lemberg, the situation ?s jcarcely 
belter. 

I ho various niateri-d difficulties described above 
also hinder the .'iolulion ot anotlinr problem, viz., the 
lackiif icientifio institute, rri,J establF.hments. With 
the c.\c<^pt on of ( .racow .-nid f .omberg, the intellectual 
cciiues '‘f Poland arc, in th«* hrst place, dcatittUe of 
librariei and Tnustnm*:, and c^en ot the ntct^ssary 
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b: tidings for any sjl^stcmatic installation or organisa- 
ti.'n. 

The sluiaiion will become mote and more critlr^l 
in proportion as the Soviut Government, in conformity 
\vith the Treaty ol Riga, restores the countless books 
?.ad works of art which Russia has been seizing from 
Poland iince the end of the eighteenth century. The 
creation of higp rnuseums is becoming increasingly 
urgent, as sid.i places must he found for fhe remains 
of artistic trc;isiirc coining from thousands of churches, 
palacc.s and other historical monuments which were 
rc*duced to ruins during the six years of warfare, and 
for the prescrv^diori of which a special commission has 
been appointed. Witli the exception of certain univer- 
.sity collections, l^o.and i.s also lacking in great^ natural 
history mu'^eunri and museums (or prehistoric relics, 
anthropology, clhnography, etc., as the Powers 
govcining Polish 'erritory at the time when such 
collections were being made els>?.whcre neither made 
nor encour,^ged any i;lToft in thi\ directio»i. Only 
quite recently has the Polish Fiovernment been 
able to turn to the ur:.;anisntinn ol a national natural 
history muaeurn .-.•lO m .arch.'cologlcal museum at 
Warsav/. U h.is .^Is:> appointed special councils 
for the organivaiinn, developmenl and cooperation 
1)1’ riiu.scums and Hbmrics. I*‘liially, ns regards scientific 
.P:'tltiites n the strict sense of the word, it will be 
enough m enumerate thoj-e which Polish scholars consi- 
der the most indispensable, i. f the institutes of pure 
chcmi.stry, radlcia/y, econo nirs and bistorical science 
on the p'di»:rn the **F.vo(e des CUuitr-o* and 
Oncntul rebr*.*:th. i'hcie i-* also n tlemand for 
cn.aiion of ^ central .'slfonomieal observatc'^y indepen* 
cieni or me uoivcrctics and .d ffesp wological slotlons; 
at per sent tl ere iirc only two, .ind fresh ones arc 
exireiiioly neco''-'.ary, se Uc present rate of 
exchange i nkes it iiapossible for Poland to «*n.sure. 
to her H’liolars pi icCj at eign zoological .station.-.. 
I’be V-u.-ic rc.ison pvc. ;nts the carrying out of am, 
sdu.-,n.e for organising Polibh li^searcb in.siituies in 
Paris, kcnie ( In these two cities ihcie .'rc already 
I-oli''.h iihraties whic): migl t form a nucleus tor them ) 
and l.oi.dou : y«it such schei.ies are essential fci ihi? 
ooru'.al di-vcbqi/Ui'nt of Polish science* 

lit 

it .should be rc'il.-jc'.i that Poland i.5 herseli 
making every possible effori to meet the requirement-^ 
of her intellectual bfe. Particularly since the end of 
tne war, the Government has devoted considerable 
sums for the ordinary expenditure of the Ministry of 
Bducation ( forty-nine milliard marks, of which 6,500, 
ooo,tKi(j are fu* science and higher education, in the 
1922 budge* ) in accordance with the express rejoin- 
mendations pa.S3ed in thi.s connection by the Diet in 
the >«utum»i of igao ; it has also assigned lurge sums 
for jubsidics of all kinds. The Department of Science, 
which has been created witliin the Ministry to exa- 
mine the requirements qt Polish science and to 
encourage all efforts made in the sphere of knowledge! 
expended in 1921 more than 21.^000,000 marks in 
subsidies for works and publications of a scientific 
nature, for the encouragement of intellqptual oo-opera^ 
tion with foreign countries, and for assistance to 
university students ; a sum of 453>n&o,doo is ear-tnafk- 
ed for this purpose in the iq?2 budget. Among 
the assets of all the scfentific institutions, the <^vern- 
ment subsidy represents the most considerable figure 
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(more than 32,ooo«ooo, iof example, in the 192c 
budget of the Polish Academy, whose own revenue 
is only represented by :> sun-- of i .5oo,»too ). 

Unfortunately, as n result of the crisis in the 
excHinige rates, the Government itselt , is unable to 
assure the normal participation of Poland in inter- 
national mtcHectu'il life. "The mosi ^videspre.\d and 
most insistent demand h for foreign scliolarships, but 
these arc quite beyond Poland's linandal capacity. 
It has only been possible for the troyernniertt to 
adhere to existing international organis:itionr> ; in 
iy2i,for example, Poland adhered to the Convontlons 
of Brussels of 1886 for th'; exchange of official pub- 
lications. The Polish Service for If»tern.ili:Mt.il 
Exebiioge does everything possible to e^rend this 
system of exchange to non-ofticial publications, and 
would be very grateful if the Le.'igue oi Nations would 
institute an apped or lake the initiative m th.s connec- 
tion. 

The Pf>li.sh nation 10 its turn -. 'ffK made 
very considerable efforts to encouiige int.dl.ictnal 
work. Reference has already been made tu tii * fiy > free 
universities, of which l.ubl in liniversity u t.. 'exist- 

ence to th(‘ e.\traordinnTv >rcncf'>‘-.ty of ori .* ind'.viduijl, 
and it will be sufficient to infntion as : topical 
cxamplethe‘*b'ur.d for Scientific Assi'-I ance I )cdicatodt(» 
the Memory of l>r. J. Mianowsk^* Thit^ win founil 
ed dutincr the Russian rule in fiblj, for the purpn^e 
of g^ranting subS'dies and Ivans tvi pCi'-oi;-. wj/kt ai 
any branch of science, to tbcui citiier m rrsiarc!: 
work or in the publication of the rcsiilr>- of their re- 
search work, 'riie support which tl.i institution has met 
with among all classes of the nation, ai ! ihcdonali' T.s, 
legacies, othiii' grants which it ha- contiiiuaily 
received, hdva enabled it to w-jrk witluiit interruption 
even during the war, up to the present day. In the 
coarse of llie forty ycirs of its cxuilenc? { up to ig»t ) 
the Fund has distributed about 2,000,000 gold rcnblcs 
{ 5,000,000 frane-s ) to Polish scientists, rind has pub- 
i;:hed more than a thcasand vtdumcs. linda tl e 
new Polish regime, financial .supnott has been given it 
by the Ministiy of l^dncation, and in spile of ilie geiv.- 
Cid economic crisis, very considerable priv€''.te dvnat’t siS 
have been continuously made ( more tnan ;oo,ooo 
marks in I'Ojr ) so that it has been able to extend its 
rectivitie:; still further. !t has pstabh-.hed :* Sf'ifnrfic 
Tuuncil, entrusted, among othoc tasks, with tliat of 
assisting intellectual relation hip- with other countries 
and since 1918 it publishes a year book dedicated lo 
llie ‘•ludy of the rciiuircments of I'&lish Science ; 
In 1920, in the miMW. of the w.ir whh 
Russia, it convened an importint Polish Scifwtibc 
Congress at Warsaw, which th icussed the organisa- 
tion of science, its place in Mcial life, its essentia, 
(unctions, its material needs, etc. 'Fhe last day ol 
the Congress was dedicated to internationa! co-opera- 
tion, ana an extremely wide programme w'as drawn up 
( exchange of information and publications, translations 
coUaboratitfn with international org;inisai.ons, ex- 
change of professors, scientific exp':dItions, foreign insti- 


tutes ). Unfortunately, it has so-lte p7;:,s|'>le 

to realise ntiy part of this interesting 

It Is in this sphere o intcIlectUaTemMj^e i,With,the 
other nations that Poland requires fdiim 

those nations, or rather from thc l.cague hf ."Scions,; \ 

It must be clearly understood that in Aircaaq qifv^ 
Poland there is no ne(jessit\ for financial 4US9iii|^e! pi; ^ 
intervvntion as in the base of Austria 
country its^df, where the nurchaiin.i^ power oa the tatp-. 
is far higlicr tli A on the international market»Jffifti ' 
iialitmal ei.ort will be 'sufficient tu overcome pC^lfpkV 
difficulticj. ;h ? it will only conlinw.^ to be igCffi"' 
jPoUnd li id ill the future wider facilities ' 

intcUectu-if itl.ftlins with foreign countries, 
then she not ask that all nations .should itnlfim 
the generous cs-rmpic of France, who lias graotlta!; 
important nn:^u d scholarships to Polish scientists aiw| 
has organi'^ad, at her own expense, travelling schoISM^' 
ships in fo.* young Poles. The wishes /gai* 

pressed by 1 ' jh^-b scienti^sts, the most important A; 
which we smv*!v:risc in ct.n fusion, ,are much niOwf| 
modc^it, and rr.main widiin the general framewajlK 
of the of tiie coinnnssion on IntellectuiSiL 

(3o-o,'er Uion ; they may he applied also to bwli^'i 
cou.'irr'L'j who fira! ihern>e1ves in a somewhat sifiitlq|.' 
situ.iti i ' ^ . H, ^ ^ 

A beginning in 1 st be made with a special enqtdily? 
in greater dotal) into t.htj rc.quiroments of intellectusa - 
life in Pelaml. For thi.s purpose it will not be^; 
neces.sary to send a foreii^r, c^rn mission, but use Gai^;< 
be made of rr'i^^tlnj* local organisations, such, f^ 
example, a.^ tlio ‘Mlrinowski Fund’’ -ilrsady meatlof^;; 
e<-J. bor Poland, recourse moy also be hadt’ 

to the Craa»v.' .Academy. 

Thi‘i same loc;d Infill ution might serve as ab;:: 
iniCfiTH'.oi.iry in bringing lo the notice of the Commis^^^ 
Sion on inl.'Ucctird (.o-eperation all ^ the special 
requests addressee? to it by Pulish scientists^ 
reejuire rerl.'iin t>o.jks or instruments or who wish tP' 
undertake* spc'^i.'il rescir'ii vv.^irk abroad. Tha; 

persons or imtitiilions oorcerned might indicate ^ what ' 
publication.^ they could supply in exchange, or^ in thifii 
case of pr j^es'-or'-. wh 'it courses of lc(.tures they eouWt ' 
give during llivir visil to anoihsc country. T^^ 
Mianowiki Fund would be responsible for the 
nature of these requests, and the Commission ott- 
Intellectual Co-operation could instruct its Secretariat; 
to for w aid ihctn to the most suitable addresses. Thei 
of the recently.cre.ited schools and instituM 
would perhaps merit special attention. 

Finally, consideialion might be given to a 5U{[||aai 
lion for ibc establishment of a aystem of intematw^^ 
identity cards for persons visiting foreign counitriar^ 
for scientit-.; purposes, granting them free accesa^tpd 
hbraries, archives, museums and other scien^m 
c.vt;iblishi.ientd, free vi^s for their passp^s 
necessary, reductions in the price of rail and steansl^fliik 
Tires. These paper.s would only be granted by ■fli# 
competent authorities of countries where the sitttilWl:- 
is particularly difficult, and fheir number 
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THE UNIX i;R.SrnK.S A\*D HIGH SCHOOI^S OV l ORAND, 


Universitiks 
I . Cracow 


2 . 

3 - 


5- 

(>. 


!. cm berg 
Posen 

Warsaw 

\ ilnj 


\ I it»N 


1. f;NivKRsrniis. 

(:i) S/itie rniversiiies. 


1 ltcoI.»j 4 V, law and political vcience*^ 

'v with a :.chool of political sciences ), 
in(dicine ( will', a school 'd pliaiiDacy ), 
jd'tlosopiiy ( with agiit ulluia) and 
to K*hiM:>' c.‘lle 3 :>‘s ). 

‘l'he« li:;.',y. law and poliiical scicn(,c:.*, 
rntnlicirii.-. philos«)phy, 

'J’hf.rilogy ( m process ol formalioi*, 
l.«\v .‘nd pidil'cal st iencti'. tJu diclM'.*, 
jjhilj'^.'.jjhv, auricoltuw? and 
*xy vogir^.-pritiji < propost.d 
fitliMl'i llioolo.j^y, pnUt*^:tant liir.o- 
lo; 4 j*, • “• anrl poliiical 'oifncf; . 

movisci'icf v.'ith )»lias/n., and v ^cri'iar), 
Si ho'il ), f.Muosophc. 

A^l-. Th:--l.jy. law i^rd politicil 
rcoip •ni'^cd in JoM) '•ciw.C'-''*, mcdsoac. line art". 

d>} J'nv (• c-''.'/ • -//.I't. 

‘I’hcr.loyy, p l-iw and WK'r il 

i; HCS, law .1P<J iXlltii.ll k’ '.'.O'-, 

phil'W^phy and art 1 , ayri'-dtiiro i pro 
po«.cd ) ; iinnc.vcd : In .l.fii’c <.l hclu- 
c-it on. 

Warsaw ',.o0 Sc'cnccs, arts, poht.cal and -.o’ i *1 

( Free: University • n* mu p' Uy'vfy ( Instiliito •>! I’ida- 

of Poland ) cation ) ; -o'p.: <«'<* : Solioo! ol joam:!- 


NvjMiER or Numukr of 

PuOj I'.SSORS Sl» DF.NTs 
IN lOJl-IpJl 


l.uhlin 

( Catholic Univcr-dy) 


I 


Tt.lij 

1 '■ ih. 

I'COriyir.i ■ \ 

in .:j:^ 

l,,S 

cd in 


z.[h 

• 2d 
» :o 

120 


.hS3» 

( .2.S"o in 1918 ) 


( in 1919 ) 

3273 

( 1,814 I 


( -h.'vi? t.iiS ) 


■■.I'OO 

1 in nj -’o ) 

l,T rt) 

(. Of) ) in loiii ) 


( i,;/:o o.) ..) ) 


U. lUtiU b»’ UUt>I..S. 


= '■.f 


SruouL 

'1 OV N 

Koi. NO.vrjo\ Ih 

t y ' - • 

soRs Sti oents 

IS’ 10 ';.'.T ._--23 

I. Polyteciinic High Sci:o"! 

I.cn-.liCi'v 1 wiik Faculty 
.culture at Dnbhny 

of 1844 

SI 

:'. 3 S 8 

{ I, SCO m n)?c • 

2 . PolyU’chnic High ^cIkmI 

Wat.sa‘\ 

1825 K^orurapistd tot's 

94 

3 . High School of ]*olitical 
Sciences 

Wars<j w 

lOt.S 

34 

5 <>f> 

( 40 / in i<U(, 

4 . fnsl'tale of DentL-itry 

VV 

l.; 2 o 

; 

/no 

5 . Veterinary Academy 

1 

. l 8 P,I 

li) 

j(iO 

0 , Higher School of Mining 

C. 1 i.-o .• 

1919 

■ + 

-‘ 7 ’ 

7 . 1 Jiglvjf dchocl of ScienTitii, \V,;rs.iw 

Agriculture and Foi*“tiy 

8 . Higher School of HorticLltnrn Warsaw 

9 . Higher School <.f Commerce Cracaw 

10 . Higher SciiO'il of Commerce l-embcrg 


. 3 '» 

s:v) 

( 714 III I 02 J 
jOO 

II. Higher School of Commerce 

Wnrsax.' 

10*5 

6 fi 

800 ( 530 in 19 

12 . Academy of Inne Arts 

Crat ovv 

1818 

16 

151 

13 , Academy of Fine Arts 

14 . Higher Teachers’ Institute 

VX’-Hsaw' 

ill :2 

rt 

Warsaw 

1918 • 

5 

*35 
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L ife is the uninterrupted ilow of 
nature. Rhythm is the uiiitern;[;tfd 
flow of the soul.- Nature har^ its 
laws, and art hastradition. 

Life passes from on*.; niomcn t of tlic 
iM'ganism into the next and the p ^scncc 
Cit any of them stands for (he vv!i'‘h:i 
amount of moments passed wliieU f h^ ir 

traces ; their impressions mark that wh-it 
is called physio^aomv. They are lnst>luble 
to such an extent that their unity is the 
individual, i. e. that which vannot he 
divided. The indiviJijal thcrcf’wrc re- 
presents a reIa^ivel^ iinite form <>1 fleeting' 
life and the. comprehensive conceplioti «if 
reincarriatiou is ucimL'I in order u* ink 
the iadlvidual to life and to su.fr;;oRt it*-’ 
/tidlessne^s. 'this oonrjcciioii ho.vever 
not a law of nature, ic has ilK o dgin in 
the liuinan mind and its-: (nilv purpose is 
to give complete satisfacliori iiy its univer- 
sal v.'iHdiiv In other words th<‘ c >nrt*p- 
tioii i*' soul rein* iU‘Jialing, is r*. ,vork ol’ 
art, ' iinajLpnativo, seU*. contained and 
pregri'i It with endiess tx.sfdbjlilies, 
?ts Rhythm is kept alive by the tension 
of n:cta()hysical purpose and individnr'l 
will and its width is dictated hy m tradi 
tion of a moral order vdiich rcpre.-enis 
an attempt to understand nature' a? self- 
eontaiaecl responsibility, that is to say, as 
a cosmic vvork of art. 

Spiritual creation and that of nature 
must remain separate for ever, i heo only 
art possible as the actual nnion ol the 
two forces, divergent in their activity 
although they issue from one centre. For 
the law of nature is one. Whatever i.- 
spent by her is also taken by her. She is 
source and ocean, and secret and vastnes-s 
are but two 'gestures of her plenitude. 
But soul is merely subject and has^ no 
meaning without the world, its object. 
}ts functions depend upon the sitrrpuad- 
ings and wherever these conscioosly are 
forgotten or cUmiaated, and the world 


ceases lo exist foi* that soul mid all 
tion rurncs to .an end. The process of 
therefore i ? based on a duali: ;.i which 
overcome !:y intuition ; and rad if ion 
;.Lnt out a,, sentf.ncl to safeguard artiatf^., 
creafiun from the attacks and alltir(b^,j; 
ments of natuiv. Tradition thus is 
reverse of intuition , if isolated they 
gv.ievdte lilt;: con Ycri tion and fancy. * ' 
Tra.ftlon .also is the ag,^ of art. Q-. 
denote limiiJition as well UvS growth ; it! 
is the exponent given lo creation by time 
The at*: of the is thousands of year 
idd. It vnairiti.ini'd its standard throng, 
uncoantc I generations of artists. . Because 
uiithiiig there was left to chance, tlv*:. 
Lxtravagaut is as much unknown 
is bad tpiality. Fo.“ tradition is intensity’^' 
unfolded, flic creative impulse one 
lis»*s through the medium of form, yi-* 
i'ra^e? on aud on and moulds the path c 
that which is ootr.f, it iS the meta 
piiyt-U .d (jiiality of art projected intq j 
time. ^ V 

1(1 this tlic most intimate feature^' 
become tniiu iaitted objectifica, jc 
they do not lose liieir privacy. There i 
so*Mietbi;'g fatal in it which howcve 
seetites surety, in agelong experience 
features uf soul grow sharp and^;, j 
dfstinetiy shaped that confession rises sO 
the if v(i of creation and mistakes ^ 
uuknowm. | 

The (irewks made man the mea^m 
vccything. They humanized the vvo' 
and their Gods bad to believe in tf 
own manliness. The hii.mau standav 
became one trend of European art-^ft| 
tion ; in the middle ages however and ? 
the present day it had to give waij 
transcendentalism and ta activistic mya 
cism. The break itself of the humahis.^ 
tradition became 'a feature of the Wekt^ 
evolution of art, which moves untijriti/ 
from idealist to realism -and 
impressionism to an abstract desigi^V^" 



tviC 

'I lireakiug md rebaildiug is 
escpresaioii, while the works 
ttua j'prrxiaced range lis preparation or 
'.’S?hieve:2:ent- 

This dualistic evolution ‘ of art is' 
incifiringicss with regard to the Host, 
for Kaatern art is . Leyoiul will. There . 
it is created by the sarae questionless 
ncoossity by ‘which flowers appear in due 
season an^d the barrest is held when 
tiine makes it ready. The conscious ctTort 
and the unachieved aim, the tragedy 
of so many Western artists, never exer- 
ciijed its dangerous strain on the l$astom 
itdnd. It- in this sense that the wlioic 
of Eastern art is religious. There religion, 
as the natural state of soul, grows inUi* 
artistic consciousness. It knows of no 
cmggle . and tradition in the path which 
ads to a goal that is reached already 
y every step. 

As every individual lives in his own 
t'me, in his own inner rhythm which is 
hifi loneliness arfd unique profierty , the mr..»st 
Intimate expression of every civilisation 
nmilarly is sul^ect to an unavoidable 
lode, to its tradition. 

India’s traditon, purer than that of 
ay other civilisation, has the fatsl 
itrength of a Jaw of nature and the 
/astness of circumference wduch belongs 
> ima gination. It is true, we do not 
. now the beginning of Indian art and 
. se^ms as if it never made a start 
came into existence in a fulness which 
. ikt abandoned it. Tcl there is nothing 
xJCh did not undergo the most radical 
igcs. hvery fepture of axi early and 
aedieval w'ork ot art is diil’erent and 
jse and figures, composition, dimension 
It meaning do not seem to know of Ihcir 
rdependence.. Still there is a unity 
strong, that either ol them can be 
lied, nothing but Indian. In what 
.un does their Indianness consist being 
the same time imperceptible and ob- 
Uiive ? it is their endless melody, a 
xiVaar rby^tn, the life-moyement of 
creation, which never stops but 
unintetrupted wealth firom work 
-^rk. It enlivens all forma, It suppptts 
jyeihCiitt ah^ cahdes eioidtioii add 
^ : Wiih a sufrender vehich ia bo 


. infaStble that it dominates every work. 
It evades definitioil and description and 
asserts its monarchy by an albpervading 
presence. It flows in edgetess curves. 
There are no angles in ' an Indian work, 
of art and the roundness of gestures and 
attitudes vibrates all over sothat Cven 
the background of the gioups is animated 
by their movement. Hexe the much 
abused ward tradition .comes into its 
own, for the'flowing movement, the never- 
ceasing vigour is “handed over” from 
form to f<;cm, from work to work 
throughout generations, so that the 
texture of Indian art as a whole does not 
differ from tfie design of any of its 
specimens. The evolution of Indian art 
is organised by the rhythm which 
organises the work of art and nothing 
is left to chance .and little to extraneous 
influence. Thus tlic entire artistic produc- 
tioa forms one body, subtle and infinitely 
variegated, yet one and the same through 
all changes. Its movements are strictly 
regfilated. in no other civilieation, 
therelbre, we find such minute prescriptions 
for proportions and movements. The 
relation oi the limbs, every bent and every 
turning of the figures represented are of the 
deepest siguilicance. This dogmatism far 
from being sterile, coiivcys regulations 
how to be ai tiscicaiJy tactful, so that no 
overstrain, no inadequate expression and 
no weakness ever will become apparent. 
The regulations arc a code of manners, 
rhey indicate how to convey the message 
of vision in the terras of human experience, 
and their policy is to save and concentrate 
energies so that nothing be squandered. 
The syvStem of copying and repeating, 
however, implied mechanism. But this 
was overcome by the religiousness of all 
creation, i radition thus is the^ life-elixir 
of the Bast. It secures steadiness and 
keeps the channels sxqooth where intuition 
is moulded into proper form. The quality 
of Eastern art, tneraore, never siukS teto w 
a certam level, while utmost cduceutf'atioa 
and intensity finS'their reaUsatibn within 
^ose limits without effort and wlihibat 
'struggle. For this reason 'the 
arri$t ccmld iaffpri/to he a rimjMfwqrk- 
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$fgnificdtit and the superfluona was not 
left to him, for tradition decided the 
physiognomy of his work by a steady 
process of elimination and growth. This 
process of spiritual inheritance maintains 
in a jiarudoxical way the continuity of the 
individual who happens to conceive and 
to carry out a work of art. It extends 
far below the artistic person and makes 
him a member of the ageless manifestation 
of national ;2[enius. 

But it is not only as a means that 
tradition carries the life of ai*t. In an 


extreme case, which is the cate of Lnclr^ 
it changes from means into an -end ni?* 
itself. There, to follow traditio'n is tbe\ 
leading rule of ail religious art just as to 
follow nature is the task set before allj 
secular art thvonghout the world. A' 
canon of prescriptions deterpiiaes thie 
religious character of creation and these, 
niichangcttblc prescript ions carry ‘.in 
themselves the full weight of a . reaUty . 
which does not rival but which haft tSc 
freedom of nature. ;> 

Ste l la. fC RA iirRISCH. . ^ 


WORKIMO WOMBN IN nATTIvK-AKK.W A^J.'riNST lONORANCii 

ih lii.KIN. 


W llhiN we approacheci the task of 
eradicating illiteracy, we found 
ourselves facing the fundamental 
question : What must be our goal in 
this matter ? Shall vve attempt to have 
all ililterates who are laborers karn.to 
read and to write, or ..uisc \yc siinnb 
tancoiiSly awaken class-consciousncss in 
them, an understanding for the tasks of 
the 'hour, and arouse lu tliein the spirit 
that battles for the new life—in a word, 
is rot our most important task thnt 
of carrying on political propaganda by 
the side of elementary education ; We 
had the latter point in view. 

As a matter of met, are reading and 
writing of predominating importance, 
when all is considered ? f he intelligentsia 
ini nil parts of the globe has very much 
greater accomplishments than reading and 
writing. It can not only read and 
write, it is even learned, and yet its 
! entire kaming does iiot enable it to 

n the tremendous transformation that 
:: prelient in progress, and it is 
only , little by little thc.t the intelligentsia 
k . taking its place by the side of the 
population. Writiog and reading 
of service to the Conimdnist 
or to the anti-Communist. 

90 - 7 } 


Bor us it is important that readingaml 
writing shall aid in placing the laboring 
population in the ranks of the pioneem 
for a new life. It is in this sense that 
we took up our task. 

Tb'=* qucAoViU that con.?! 

was : Whom shrill we give to tUe illi- 
terates as teneners nnd org:>jii/ers ?. 
rca 'licrs who came from the ranks oil 
the uiicliectnals can only teach reading' ^ 
and writing. I hey ^ ill very rarely go^ 
!)c/v)mi this. We are tpiite clear that-itf 
w t)uUl be neecss.ary for us to make Osei 
ill this work of the champions of Coiiis| 
muni-sm, tiu* workers themselve-. 
war and the repeated mobilizations 
deprived us of the male workers, hOLW« 
ever, and therefore only one ' soulrild^ 
Temaincd from which we could draw,^ 
our recruits— namely tlie working 
men. Wc began to draw them into 
work. The stetions of NVorking-womcAa ; 
first responded rather' weakly to; 
steps undertaken by us. 'fhey approv|a,^ 
the plan with great misgivings. 
were ready to make use of wofkip“ ‘ 
women as representatives in. the ^ 
mission in which they, almost. ah_. 
to^'ether with the men represeafajj^ 
were to embody the “voice of thjft'petf^*^ 
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Bat that was r»ot what w£a wanted. 
We had to !iMve- the workiii,<^- women 
tbeaiselvtrs ^>0 fihoul this \vori,\ them- 
r^elves becosju.' oriTfinl/crs, |jn)pj<y,andists, 
and teat hois. 

The working-women stili f'.«k them- 
selves *juite unfit for tiu* work, and 
Jccliii' ;h i hey helievcii i? \voui(l rxceetl 
their powers to wH)rlv in tijo field . of 
cdncp-tion. Maj»y of riieni. fui rlierinore. 
did not have u verv goo/I preliminary 
irstmction, and thouglit Jirtt the w'oinen 
papits, who were ptol)al)l> arenstomed 
to the authority of the ie«Trndd mteHec* 
tiial^ would langLt at their ou n teachers, 
if a woman with ■ oidparaiively slight 
ednoation. and one oi their w n oi^mradc- 
workers, should suddeidy appear in 
place of the ac..n:itome<v teacher. 

Fut these ooubts wore of short dura- 
lion. fbe CTainplo givor; by the 
willed ;ir.d conra^jeous working- A' >’nefi 
carried rill doidv^’r*-' along \vit.)i it. Al- 
most all ;ho iit^t: i;egarj to draw 

their uaclur le*. rulis iioiiv t**::* sectton>‘ 
of wofUing-wonicn aiifi i.r> open up 
^'f’Lkiv courses. After stuppiu-- work 
la./, often sliii in v 

. WOrkhiii,- 'uv.C‘* Mied to 
their cla.sscs. at^entir.dy li-^tcnccl to the 
Waiures, put q<ic.iti'n3.-. of course at fii>t 
lor the most pa»i: in a torru unidre that of 
■ibo intr!l!gent««'i They were interested iu 
the ipo.cstion of how a woman w’dh \ 
oerg b.abv could be persuaded to 
;tl:end school, of how- a .female spccala- 
br should Le approached, of whether 
vrcgnlar ‘-ittenduni.-e of the classes ciiould 
be punished in anv -vay, etc, It w^as 
easy to discero iu thc*^i '’uestions a 
profound uaderstanding for their tasks, 
a j?rasp of the work f»n its practical 
side, a familiarity with the circles in 
irstion, and an abil.ly to move them 
i the desired direction, 

Ihc work w';*nt on atgieat pressure. 
Wvirking-womcn were active as orgatii- 
•'XL/s in 32 out of all the 52 direct 
organizations of Moscow. In each district 
at least ten working- women were active 
teachers. Have ih.-- been able to dis- 
charge their tasks ? This question may 
answered in r decided aflirmatWe. 
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To be sure, the speleialists who work 
together wdlh them frequently expressed 
themselves unfavorably on this question, 
but if this view of the specialists is 
checked up, it i.s possible to arrive at 
a difierent conclusion. The vvorkifig- 
women have not the practised skill of 
a teacliev from the splieres of the 
intelligentsia. (Iccasionally they are 
aeturilly not able .uiswcr this r|ues- 
tion or riiat. But tliey have soraetUrng 
more valuable at their disposal than 
such universal knowledge. Their answer 
aj>pea:s cieai'oi and more homelike lo 
the illiterate. 1 iiey transmit to their 
pupils, the ih.iHt !’.:r knowledge, the 
‘T.ipect for efIu'.aLioii, the liabit of 
approaching everything trom the prole- 
tarian ( v».‘f‘rlvingdass ) sU^dnoInt. 

Has the fear tliat tlie illirc.'iiU’:t would 
not acevp*- them .as their tc.ichcrs been 
realized ? No. fhe lab ♦ring m isscs are 
ah'catly accustomed t:i bv^Iiolding worker.^ 
at the heal of the state, and tfii? is 
l).»cor.iin5t quite a. customary ex|>erieaoe 
with Ttn m..:*re than half a year 

wc have been working at Moscow, and 
certain '^vielusions can already be drttwn. 
riK* *f.:tat)ons tha* wi. would be 
able, ku v-..'y .slion limiv to teach 
tens of thousands of lllltr: i.-. u.. b .-w to 
r*»ad and wr’te in our sclo^ols have n6t 
been realized, for v;c diti not take all 
the ddricuU.io;4 iriU) considerati Jn. It is 
possiljlc that our forces were weaker 
than we at first believed. But we have 
been successful in another sense ; wc 
have won new and new cham- 

pions, and now no one can still sav 
that the attempt to make use of vkortc- 
iog women for this task has proved a 
failure. The schools in which the work- 
ing-women are active, are almost always 
full rind completely adapted to the 
public life. Wc have new organizations 
recruited from the ranks of the workers, 
who have passed'through our elementary 
schools, and who entered the schools 
as opponents of the Soviets' quid left 
them as devoted adherents of the Soviet 
idea and the cahM of the workers. 

When we were struggling in- this 
manner to impart td the working men 
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and women the* necessary elementary gle for a new intelligeatsia, and 
knowledge, we were met with the objec we have this new intetligeotsiai ^at 
tion that this was equivalent to a its vangunid, in the ranlm ^ of th^ 
. against the intelligentsia. Hut working-women, 
this was not the case ; it was a strug- 


INDIA AND TiJK OCCIDHNT ; DIFR AND LBTTEKS 


T O the average stay-at-home ‘ Indiaii, 
the West is known more or less tor 
her material attainments tiian for 
her spiritual eminence. To iheintht I'ollow- 
ing excerpts taken at random from letters 
received by me from time to time from a 
couple of doinic?iled Bengali friend.« in 
America will come as fi revelation. They 
will nlso make a special appeal to men of 
letters and students of lileiaturc for the 
comparative study ot eminent coutineuUil 
and American author.**, btJth classical and 
modern, implied in tiiem. Further, the 
observations on contemporary Bengali 
literature shouhl be rend with profit and 
pleasure by the literary g oups of Bengal. 
Be it said in conclusion that the writers 
of these letters are scholars, thinkers and 
poets, theinsehes, 

SVRliSIi ClIANDUA BaNKKIL 


Cora is pm excellence the best .Bengali novel 
of our time as was W:‘hnhrifishff of rlie tleaujc 
preceding ours. But does Gora .surpass M:idume 
Hovmy^ Chnrtrcifs at' Pflrnnif and Wack rwd 
Rod ? Can it surpass liniied Alive ? Of ••ourse 
Balzac w the greatest novelist, so I am not 
naming his works at all. None oau touch hiin, 
08 no ^ct can beat William of Stratford. 

My admiration for Tagore is for his delicate 
lyrics. He is perhaps on a par with Hugo, 
Anacreon, Kalidasa, Shelley, Keats and Ver- 
laine ; Tasso, ofeour^** 

By the way, Stephen Graham says that 
Tagore, ii. the most widely read foreigner in 
Rtts^ . 


Jib;' 2a, it>20 


D. 


■ 1 author of Bindoor Chhelv writes 

? as a mailer of the 

Si' ean itand compaciibn with any 
Jt^erse is style and technique in 


his writing, ilien on lop i«f it bu.'Ijl obsefvatl,_ 
In rending Itiiidoor Chhcle I smelt the 
Bengal, ('liatlerjce is our Tehekoff. 
dramatic style and how Huidii ! 
the h3stcrlc type is like Bostoiefl’sky’s, ' 

Feb. ;0, 1B20 

Every Ilinibi you come across knows ■ 
.about Mie politics of France, England, II*, 
India and Russia ! 

Where do lliey Icain it all ? And then th 
wai tc oi words— they talk, talk and talk J 
words wore not ^aon^d. Yet very rarely 
Jujii ix countryniaii ul' oiii« who knows all 
language well. He does not know bis own wdp 
Yet that talking ! ' • 

Ir IS like the irl-eii nbo would rather spea^ 
arid fight ll'un eat their dxDJiCitt. U/s ne% wc»e,,T^ 
can’t any (uUne for the Indian uolH th^^ 
acquire the virOies tU' noderatiou, composuf^ 
aiu’ work. Badly used words are oureursetJS 
Stiiily and creative work i lone will save „Ii ^ 

■)o you see inucLi of it at borne ? Fedastl^’t^ 
kiUiag 119 : not a Hindu can learn to 
liie uiie.'cpiored truths, .vet there is nO;>;B;i|f^^ 
that can't read you a lecinre on the Greibi 
Truth! 

May IV. 1920 

1 

It is raining out ui doors. After a lou]|^ 
tiT this luscious vision of green hullied 
soft music of rain is qnite an experience 
the tUice senses— .sight, hearing and smell^jn^ 
end of birds singing iu and through it all. - ^ 

We, arc in the lake region.^ of Y. Stj 
1500 feet above the sea. The place 
Cazenovia. The luxury of the moua^ain lak^^ 
that they render the rugged landscape soil 
mate to our ciuotions. The contrast 
and water; high undulating ridges and'^ 
sheets of water—there is something in iti. . 

America is a strange country; suchsp 
and heights. Why does this race fail' 
great? Their environme^ is terrific, hem 
it is subUttie. Yet they indulge in\^i)^dir 
pictures and hrstSs banSs f At heart 
a kind, vrell-meaning ract hi 




kindest race on earth. But there is 
■ jpLa^ttc h Kvery one is a standard unto 
lullDSelf. Of course, here nothing being set, as 
it'isin fndin, there is plenty of room for indivi- 
, dual expression. But such expression 1 Mast 
' humanity always grow through \v.-int ? Why 
does prosperity blight ? Why can’t we grow 
vihrough prosperity and joy, just as we do* 
' in adversity and sorrow ? 

By the way, a few word*® about the Bengali 
short stories. Why arc they thin 1 Sonic of 
them arc traceable to inilneuce.; that are foreign. 
Why do they write such scntiuicMital love-stories 
and so moral ? There is? not a single had yet 
interesting character in their books. Is kWe 
always made a present of In virtue ? Where is 
out unrest ? They say that Bengal is bristling 
with unrest. Why don't these stories mirror 

such unrest? I was reading Ik C. Cihose’s 

Jihlidan the other day. Despite defects, it is 
full of adamant. Karunaiiioy Bn^it is like 
granite. Where are our story-tellers that can 
make monsters I am tired of pigmies and 
butterflies. Give u.s the Ibnucric. Why s-hnuld 
the Bengali tongue V<i; eorJiiicd only to the 
elegiac and the sonnets ? 

Here is one word of praise : Our Bengali 
sLull in your collection that i.^ to h.and represents 
a better group than the average American and 
English stories. Our Bengali stories are puie. 
They are not commercial and sordid. Good and 
noble I But that is not enough. They must 
beat the Russian writers. Until they do that 
they will not win my sutfrage 

June 10,, I). 


Paris is the capital of the world. No inatlcr 
where you look , history greets you in terms of 
Beauty. France is an ignoble country, for 
^Frenchmen are .so mde and so insolent since 
'they won tiie W'ar. Yet you forgive her when 
you see Paris. 

f I like n. Roy’s* .^fa/jt/ra and .l/t/ckra 

ButD. J/. Roy is te-o foil of adjectives. And 
silly moralising— it iiritates me. I think, had 
Roy stuck to the pure comic vein, he would have 
been as great as Aristophanes. But he did mix 
things up. Bathos and pxnthos make a bad 
mixture. Just the same he has writttii some 
good poetry. Tagore never tiscs n single super- 
fluous syllable. Then 1\e is .so rich in his simpli- 
city. 

About Cliattopadhyaya ( Uarin lranatli ). 
Tiisr. present book (Coloied Stars) has two 
merits : namely, abundant fancy and a mastery 
over form. When the author grows up a bit 
and gets passion and imagination into his 
work, he will be able to do big things, for he has 
i^t his equipment. 1 sec only a |tfbmise in the 
preseiit work and not any greater than in 
queen Mab, which Shelley wrote about the same 
age. 

QcU T. 1920 , D. . 


6 k . 

I)b you notice, when an American is ^inward- 
minded*, how he shames other men of the 
same stamp ? The other day Garland, a boy of 
21, a fri<^nd of ours, refused to take a penny of 
one million dollars on becoming a major. He 
said that he believed in Tolstoi and Plato : 
man must live a life of renunciation ! . 

Dec. 10, 1920 I>. 

7 

Chatterjee’s book is wonderful ( Bamimer 
Mcyc). since Bankim and Tagore’s novel frora, 
there has , been node better than Sarat 
Chatterjee. 

I am sorry, you preferred Wilde to Strindberg. 
Wilde beloTigs to the second class. Strindberg 
goes with iMeu, Tolstoi and Turgenieff. With 
the exception of the Ballad of Readitig Goal and 
Salome, Oscar Wilde was not a creator but a 
derived artist. Ills fairy tales were derived 
from Ireland and II. Christian Anderson, ns 
his comedies— most brilliant of their time— 
were derived from Sliaw and Sheridan. .Xs 
to his wit— that was his own. Ihifortunately 
for Oscar’s style, which is marvidlous, Walter 
Pater his conlcmporary. \nd you know 
if yon had the greatest master of English 
prose SIS your contemporary your own, like 
Oscar’s, no matter how gorgeous, vvill bu 
dwarfed. Pater hn^t dwarfed them nil. Tic 
has given Biigl’sh pir-se its ultimate perfection. 

Jan. 14, 1921. • P. 

8 

The young Hindu l.ady who ‘ has been to 
Icr'i downstairs with me told a very strange 
talc. Her parents gave her to some Htiglish 
folks when she was ten. The parents died 
soon after of plague. The English folks brouplit 
her to Costa Rica and gave bt-r upbringing. 
Then they died when she was sixteen years 
old. Now she is rite widow of an .\merkan 
whom She met in Panama. She knows Eng- 
lish and Spanish. Wishes to learn French. 
.\fter acquiring French she vvill go to India 
to teach those languages in a girls’ school. 
Sbe is only twenty-five. 

Her association has been mostly with 
mediocrity. They have hurt her mind. But 
I feel that she is on her way to arrive and 
realise her talent. Just imagine a thorough* 
blooded ilindn girl left on the shores oI 
Central America who has now worked her way 
up to the Y. W. C. A. of Philadelphia, U. S. A. - 
After all Life is romantic. 

Feb. 13, 1021, 

■ 0 • ^ 

American life, fuTl of hustle ,and ^unnecessary 
frittering away of energy, is detrimental to the 
real creative mood,' which must come out of 
leisure and assimilation of ideals. .But such 
whirlpool of life, such intoidcatibn of the joy 
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«ucb oornah of slicer aniraaHty, fhe 
exuberance of sensuality, youth, naive passion 
and unculliiretl pretensions, you wijl find in ho 
other^ Country in the worhi, Thesv^ make the 
Americans so attractive and repulsive by tuii 
It all depends, of course, upon what mood you 
happen to be in yourself. The art of cultured 
tascination, as that of the I'rench inaidens of 
the Quartkr Lptitij cannot be had here ; unr the 
avalanche of Slav passional ecstasy; neither 
the languid voluptuousness of Lu Spnnto! i nor 
the clamorous outburst of tbc Easterners ; but 
a gay frolicsome heartless artful sophisticated 
insolence, yet an atLractivcbe.ss to the slic*r 
animal in man, are in jdenty. American nrt, 
what little there is of it, alas is ilic ofisprinK 
this national cond'-tina and psychology. 
Literature is shallow, supstfii ial, \hcek-det‘p’: 
the heroes and heroines ace tin piippcti. All 
movement but no progression, i^ir/urt ♦ vr- oism. 
even b.-ii liar. t apbori,«m. ! ;.jt tio deep ci.\ chirig, 

• 'lun ting gripping situ :ii. ion. 

In Poetry, mere wot ds and sonorous prosaic 
word cofiibiuaLions , .i cheap realism is ri..iui!ig 
amuck ever; wIictc. Li Drama, ivugcnc O* X* i! 
i»id a few others cxc( pted, wt' have : o o*ic 
wlu' can hold his own against Hie scemd^rate 
i^uropean dramat:st‘<. 

Vet the productivity is immense. LiLcrally 
millons (d books are bou’g publishr'd ■•.u.iitbiy-- 
all, almost all of the: ‘garbage family'. I ?m 
giving you tathcT a gloomy pi. tare of the 
literary w'.rld, because I ain tow oa-^^ing 
through it reaction after iny stay in America 
for v>vcr yt'jirs: iit j*Lrc( J.i. Vet there 

is life, there is ‘ tiual-tn.'T ?:u I -ittciapiing to 
think, there ivS <lcvotion ; idealism, s?uTi 'ce and 
nard persistent labour at the arts and Utrraturc 
un'inowu Hnyw'hcro. etsc in thl,- phaict. The keen 
Intelligence and fip; * relation iiiown to world 
bternnire and arts ar.' i nco in pa r;d>.'c elsewhere. 
They arc ti verv adv: people, and ihry 

nre working so hard ib become eulturc-d »iiid 
i.ivillst'd inspite of the odds fig.niist them. 
all their tunc ami •3io;if”’ g > lo make a iiving 
and they have little leit lo Hvv, Tiic Eugiish 
are a glorious nation in tliis rr':pt:n. The iipipcr 
classes of k'iig*i.5a .sovieiy lo live and know 
how to live. I’oiaed, tiicdii.aiivv:, yet acti'c; 
serious, yet witty^rcal ) 4 e'd!,.:nen of ; h. old 
school. The Fuiglish litc;uii arc c-\cr<’siiig a 
great intlueucc ou American ciiUurt now-a- 
days. 

Feb. IS, 1921 J, 

U> 

Akhil C. Cijftkravarty, M. Sc., M. E., etc. 

lie is quite an c;itcrprlsing young man He is 
a great inventor ‘and has already invented 
scores of maj^binery now adopted and in use by 
Ibc packing*hous^ Wrons such as Armour, Switt, 
Morris, VVllson. etc., of this country. Hi? 


*'Phakra Automatic Vacuum Soldering MaiT.-ae” 
has almost revolutionised the packing industry. 

Feb. 24, 1921 ]. 

11 

New Oilcans i-< 10f>0 niile.s soufh of Ncv.^ 
Vork. It is at the moulh of the Mississipi, 
though truly it is 107 miles up from the sea. 
Ij-s rlevatiuu is 10 fc;‘t above the sea level. The 
river is very yellow and .ilways muddy. 

* 1‘eople here ..re colorful. Tliij, was once a 
French city, before that it had s.be Spaaisfa 
power riding i».. Now it is An »Jo-SaxOti. 
N^grots. Mc.'iitans, Uailans, Ai^ ricans, aU 
sui ts of co.siiTonolitau riir-r:i»V arc here. It is 

dirt iii 1 dtbf'htlul. 

Once in a while Hindoos with Turkish caps 
are seen going tiirongli th .streets. They tn 
.obnnst .'ll! «engaii«. Mcngal is truly far- 
leaching. 

The A mot k a ns hen; arc very verv indolent. 
Women are a: her and Ifi/.y lik'.; Angqrii 

c«‘f.r.A Mui t.hev ar^ smart! Men sceiu- to be 
active ns hi ll. The American man has no 
desire to make all Liy. lU enjoys work, 
Rather hicLy to have ibund his way uiit of 
vYonuiti’s goverpna n t. Now that women are 
entering poliiics aiid busincs.^ I am afraid tne 
.•^nicrjcuu inaii’s t i savagtiy is bcccuning 

iiJfbvall-. vVomrui h 'ru; .u;d order. Man is a 
parbai-ifiu—that; I.- \\!iy woman insists • on 
invaning his privi’ege-; Piu-h him civilisalioo. 
l/ovc-making is thing, it elim-a- 
aiei. ilie .suv i,' h •.* ? i«y imlaiiiag the irale into 
u hjgtif t snv.^ficr 3 **''thai wf dtris in»; dreatiifit and 
M-btler pur.-mi . r> pos i.ess’i* ..j. 

i»y the wny «.hat J-’u-i'ii.r.i thcorv^ of miac is 
the Ki.,s:d'tn 1 : 0(1 a gr/ii deiir in .social life 
ill the .«enie that Id-' evivvicnecs of sex and 
solitude ill li'inmn .wc si> krvid. They 

nevi»- did thiii'.'> l>y h.'^.l v;s no., not the Rns&ians. 
They w' /e <‘ii !ier bi nii - « (• (bids. >Ve in India 

w^re aba id of lij..' noys-sv? of material 
vi.tv That is why \vt aio so tl.iu in ourniodern 
nrt. \ »ur ’nl life Ivjs r--.) intcusity :md t-cnible 
er.VYiiig. w h ih 1 clt in the Kussiaur. 

1 agree ". di Vi : u lilcralurc is a freak*, there 

is ;io eraist -iiiKi edect' explanation to it. It 
comes /nice in a prent while, then vanishes as 
the s.prs in ilu* mr>(Qing. Then follows the 
garish :» ■;! t >i ages v/hen rncriioertty and 
ugliness in!j the roast. We are lapsing into 
snvli an age tjow. 

.At pr-...*-; !^ I am cnji’.virg Iv: w Orleans' on 
the Oidf ci' .'dcxku. What a town! A putely 
polv-lot hoio k has large inarshe.s behind fe 
and a tidcK*‘.s onC'Curi-cnted river in front- 
it. Miles and iiiiic.'^ of low land of aqua apd 
cupiaiic vegi cation. They had the chance 
build -ng a Venice here. Instead they bav'i made 
another Calcutta. 

Mar. I8i 1921 D/ 
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THE BBAKING OF DR. MEGHNAD SAHA’S KESBARCHES ON THE 
PROBLEM OF COSMIC EVOLUTION 


By Sir P 

D uring the mHdIe Hges In Europe, 
all geographical books began with a 
map of the world with Jerusalem as 
the centre of the earth and' consequently 
of the universe. Childish as such ideas 
may appear to us now, they iltustrutc a 
tendency in all ages running through the 
human mind — namely, ti understand the 
"position of man with respect to the pheno- 
menal world, and to build a picture on 
the available knowledge, in all Miese at- 
tempts— whether they were made on the 
banks of the Nile, the Tigris or the 
Ganges, whether in classic Greece or 
medieval Pome, man was obsessed with 
a ridiculous idea of hi.'^ own importance, 
and his ideas of geography and cosmo- 
gony were tainted with his own religlouj* 
beliefs. 

There is noiluiig to choo.se between 
these theorie.s. In the light of modern 
knowledge, they are all equally puerile. 
Jerusalem or Mecca, Mount Olympus or 
the Himalayas can no more claim to l>e 
called the centre of the world than any 
Negro village in the interfor .>f%.Africa. 

‘ The universe of facts is the result of 
century bng studies l>y savants of all ages, 
and is truly an intcrnalional achievement. 
It was preceded by a knowledge of the 
shape of the earth, which we owe to the 
Alcxart^Vian savant Eratosthenes, Wo 
know tnat this earth of ours is only a 
tiny piece of pebble in tiie vast space 
Its parent is the sun. from which it 
separated millions of years ago, as a tiny 
spark is thrown off from a mass of coal 
on fire. Life, vegetation, mau — are the 
i^esults of k process of cooling extending 
owr mtlUons of years. . 

, A new celestial *Geograpb)^ has suc- 
ceeded the older fanciful geography of 
.Ptolemy, ' and how the old ideas have 
b^h clekn swept off will be tnipifest Trom 
ohe example. In ancient and; medieval 
timea^ the curiosity of man to know the 


C. Kay. 

origin of the myriads of stars shining 
about us gave rise to many enjoyable 
stories, ^ the stars are the souls ot 
some departed heroes who, as reward for 
their meritoriops deeds, have been allowed 
by the Gods to have a place in the 
firmament. 

l<ut alas { ai the touch of the Goddess 
of Science, all these stories have vanished 
like so many day-dreams ! We now know 
that each one of these stars is a sun, .some 
smaller but most larger than our own sun, 
each having its own family of planets, pro- 
bably peopled with rational beings like our- 
selves each with its own set of v/arring 
nations and intriguing politicians I Hy 
applying the same method hy means of which 
H surveyor detei mines the distance and 
height of a far-off tower or hill, the astrono- 
mer can' measure the distance separating ns 
from these «tar.s. 

This triogonometric survey of the heaver ls, 
first begun by Hessel of Konigsberg in' 1830, 
is still being carried out according to weU-Iatd- 
out plans in all the chief observatories of the 
world, on a basis of international co-operation. 
They tell us a really wonderful tale ; they 
show, at the same time, how small is man, 
and yet how big is his intellect 1 Our near- 
est stellar neighbour, alpha-centaiiri. a fii>t 
class istar in the southern heavens, is twenty- 
five billions of miles distant from us. Even 
light, which in a second covers nearly 2 lakh.s 
of mites, and takes only ^Ight minutes to reach 
the e'.rth from the sun, takes full four years 
and a half to reach us from our nearest stellar 
neighbour. Space is full of apparently an 
unlimited number of such island universes. 

I say apparently” because Professor Ein- 
stein has* recently ert^ halt to this idea. of the 
limitless .extent of the universe^ . He hpids 
that. the p^U^rnnlversei thoi^ - 

is not huniberpf 

uniy,efAes7wtj«j^^ ='whlcb::fe' 
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the same laws with which Newton unlocked 
the mystery of planetary motion are found to 
govern these distant worlds. Thousands of 
such .worlds were discovered by that great 
explorer of heavens, <^Herschel, but in none 
has the law of gravitation been found non- 
existent. This is an instance of the funda- 
mental identity ol physical phenomena. 

The New Heavens and the New 
Cosmogony. 

The overthrow of older ideas left a blank^ 
in man’s mind. But “ Nature abhors a‘ 
vaciium*| and it^was not long before Kant 
and Laplace hastened to iili up the ^ap by 
their famous Nebular Hypothesis. The in- 
fluence of this hypothesis on the subsequent 
course of science can be illustrated by the 
following episode. 

In ancient times, two clever Greeks, 
Daedalus' and Icarus, father and son^ are 
said to liave built wings, and cruised 
Uirough the sky, Daedalus kept himself 
near the earth, and successfully performed 
the journey. I cat us was aiom ambitious 
and wanted to r;:.ich the «un,' But on 
close approach to the sun, the wax of 
his wings melted and he fell iido the 
*i :a and was drowned. 

In .science, too, a theory which attempts 
too inuci% runs the risk of sharing Icarus’s 
fits. But closer .scrutiny will show that 
Icarus’s failures are more valuable to man- 
kind than Daedalus's ' triumphs. Daedalus 
c jufining himself to low heights, cannot 
sec more than the man on tlie earth. 
Icarus, in this soaring cruise, come.s across 
new sights and new phenomena, which is the 
net gain to man’s store of knowledge, .surviv- 
ing his own fate. Many people would liken 
the nebular hypothesis to Icarus’s* journey, 
and would predict for it the same fate. But 
be that as it may, it was a .sublime thought, 
attempting to brin^ within one compass the 
knowledge of the heavens brought to light with 
the aid of Galitbo's telescope, Newton's law 
of gravitation^ and Herschefs survey of the 
heavenk .;:Withm the last hundred years, it 
had many U|(iHS and downs, but has been, on 
the wbi^/kbie lo retain its ground, and meet 
the deiltaiids arising out of new discoveries. 

^stuiaM a theory of stellar 
It primordial nebular ^ mass 
by a. pf contraction. The 

CQap:ac%ii^n^tt^ of mutuad gravitational 
gas, att^ded by « 


spin of the vviiole mas.s round an axis. 
Laplace never saw thtJ nebulae himselfi and 
it is doubtful if. he ever pictured' himself 
the various stages of his worlds in the miking* 
The nebulae were first pliotographed by Lord 
Rnsse with his, giant telescope in 
that thousands of them have been discovered j 
by enterprising Jiurope.an and Ameman 
observers, many of them showing the 8{MI^ 
the structure, and nurleii of conden8atiQ||f. 
predicted b\' Laplace. 7 

Tiie study oi the various stages of evofti^;: 
lion of the stellar worlds remained unsolved'^ 
till i860. The stars are presumably quite as 
big as the sun, or much bigger, but such aii; _ 
immense di^lancci separates them from us-v 
that even in the biggest telescopes they appear -^ 
as mc^e :ipecks of light. With the apparatus 
at ou* disposal before i860, it was like 
attempting to scan the coloured lines on a 
child’s marble with the naked eye from .a 
distance of one mile 

Yet this seemingly impracticable step was 
rendered possible by the discovery of speo . 
trum aniily:;is by Kirchoff of Heidelberg in 
i860. This method, it is well known, ev 
ables us to determine the constituents of any 
luminous mass by analysing the light emitted 
by it, under t!u*. • iflucur.'* ni hc/at or electrb . 
city. Kvery eh iuenh wkon excitccl by tbi' 
eleclricril spark. 01 placed in the llame or »hisi 
electiical aic, emits bgi«t of a particular colour. 
If it is seen througli a glass prism, the colour 
is decomposed a nuinOer of Hues, which 
is characteristic of iliat element. Every . 
element has its own array of lines, which is 
as distinct from e .«ct po.ssessed by another^ 
clement, as the fing#*r ’ ■ ‘nt of one individual 
differs l^rom that of another. 

The solai light, when it is seen through a 
prUm, gives the well-known colours of {the 
rainbow. But closer scrutiny shows that this 
spectrum is crossed by a number of finCi dar^ 
linos. They were detected by (frauah^er 6L 
Munich in 1811, and, for a long time, 
source of great pu/.zlc to the scientists. 
wards it so turned out that they were t|^ 
hieroglyphics in which the sun-god nas .writtei^> 
out his own story, . ^ 

The decipherment was accomplish^ 
Kfrehoif, ths Champollion of the 
worlds. He showed that many oflhedaf^ 
lines were identical in position with the ' liii^ 
of known elements ; for example, the 11^ 
called by Fraunhofer D were the sai^e as 
yellow. lines sfiea in a sodium flame. 
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' Ihry: this shows that sodium is present 

• JJn the atiuosphere of thg sun, 

; ■ ^'OnoC the ice -vi^as broken”^ began the 
race for the pole ! KLrchoff himself identified 
iron, calcinm, strontium, nickel, cobalt and 
about ten otlier elements in the atmosphere 
of the sun. Th^ astronomers \,vlio followed 
hftn, notably R(>.v'lami of America, discovered 
no less than 20,000 lines, but of these only 
6,000 have been identified. 

Let us now pause for a while to consider 
Jbe bearing of this discovery on the problems 
bf stellar evolution.. The earth is only a 
fragment of tlm sun, so the sun o’lght tt> 
show the very same elements as the t;artli. 
The earth is composed of 92 elements, tmt 
in the sun we get only ferty. To take one 
Example, in t'ne alkidi group, we have 
^thiuin, sodium, potassium, uibidium, and 
caesium. In the sun, the lines of sodium 
are very prominent, lithium can be identified, 
and potassium is very feebly represented. 
But Jiot the .dightest truer: of rubidium or 
. caesium can be found. 

This is not the wliole discrepancy. The 
chief constituent.*? of tho crust of the earth 
are oxygen, silicon, iron, carbon, aluminium 
In the suuj on ti e otber hand, oxygen, 
carbon, aluminium arc represented 
.‘by rather faint lines. Iron, calcium, in'*..el 
ai'e represented by numerous Sf. ts of .ntrong 
lines. In other H'ords, there seem to be no 
correspondence between the composition of 
the sun and that of the earth. 

^ . The sun is only one cf the iiumberlcs> s»ar.s, 
by no mean? distinguished above its fellow*^'. 
There are other stars which, if they were 
brought to the .same di.stance as the 
sun, vvou'id outshine it by at least a thousand 
times. Are bodies^ made up of the 

dtaipe elements as the earth ? 

This means a rhysicai Survey of the 
..heavens on a stupendou.s scale. It was first 
^ initiated by Sechhi in Italy, but carried out 
V by Lockyer in England, and Fickering ’in 
^ America. At the Harvard College Olxscrva- 
\tory> the spectra of more than two hundred- 
; thousand ' stars have been photographed and 
^examined within the last forty years. . 

•/' The. results arc, at fir?t sight, rather per^ 
ptexing Tot the theories of stellar evolution. 
By the naked eye, we can distinguish between 
foiir classes of stars* bluish white, white, 
^eSoW and ted. ; The.sc four classes represent 
tbuii di^erent of evolution, the bluish- 
Ijceing the hottest ( tempera- 


ture > 1 5600’C. ), the red stains befng the 
coldest ( temperature > 50OO®C, ). ff^was 
believed by most astronomers that the 
nebulae, by a process of gradual condensa- 
tion, evolved into white stars. These, cboling 
with age, passed through the yellow red and 
deep red stages, finally to darkness and 
extinction, e. g., the moon which represeots 
the lo .vest rung of the process. 

But the spectra were rather perplexing.. 
The whitest stars showed only lines of the 
lighte.st of elements, .h\ dr- igen and helhim. 
These .gruhially grow fainter, and are re- 
placed by a number of metallic lines, which 
are produced in the laboratory under a great 
stimulus. At the lowest stage.s. even these 
tend to disappear, and a set of lines, produced 
in the laboratory under a low stimulus, 
come out. 

But h3w ^re the spectra to be explained ? 
We can detect - odium in the e^.rlh, in the 
sMii, in a still hotter star, but not in the w’hite 
star.s. If the stars are composed of the .same 
material, the ninety-two eicmenls which arc 
present in the earth ought to be preseiF. in 
the .sun, and in the .st-ns. But as a matter 
of fact, we obtain only hydrogen and helium 
in the stars which are in the first stage of 
evolution. Where are the other elements V 

The aivswer was attemfited by Lockyer 
in his famous ‘‘Inorganic Evolution‘^ It was 
like Icarus’s flight, invuiccessful in its nUiinate 
aim, but bringing to light a copious harvest 
of facts which serveil as the basis of further 
work. Lockyer pictured to himsell that all 
elements are products of evolution of simpler 
curKstitiionU, of which hydrogen anti helium, 
and one hypothetical nebuliiim ai'e probably 
the chief. The elements are a sort bf com 
pound of these primordial elements. Metallic 
elements disappear in the higher stars, 
because under the high temperature prevail- 
ing there, they are broken up into simpler 
con.stiluents, or' into a proto form. VVilh 
the aging . of the star in course of time, 
elements known in the earth are farmed, 
or evolved. The whole scientific, world 
was then under the spell Of Darwjn’s Jdea 
of evolution, and people smelt ^volution 
everywhere. . ^ 

But Locky<5x failed to sbppyrt bis views 
by experimental proof. ^^ThousanefB were ,the 
experiments which he . performed forbjrcak- 
atpro Ithd getting . hli;dTgg?n or 
lieliu^ out ortheniVbht nbjl on^ 

Morctlvhf 
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was limited by the idea of the inviolability 
of the atom and Lockyer’s views were regard- 
ed in orthodox scientific quarters as a sort 
of scientific heresy. But this idea of the 
indivisibility of the atom has now follow^ 
many other scientific dogmas into oblivion. 
In 1897, Thompson split up the atom, and 
discovert a more minute constituent, the 
electron, the atom of negative electricity, 
whose weight is two thousand times less 
than that of the hydrogen atom. Recently 
Rutherford has shown that the atom is 
a very complicated compound of the 
two prime elements, the electron, and the 
proton. The proton is the atom of posi> 
tive electricity, the amount of electricity 
on it being the same as the amount on 
the electron, but it has the same weight 
as the atom of hydrogen. Hydrogen is 
the simplest compound we have of these 
t^o primordial elements. The other 
elements are somewhat complicated com 
pounds. In all elements, the positive elec- 
tricity is concentrated at the centre, the 
electrons rotate round it in paths of 
various shapes. When these paths are 
disturbed, light is produced. Under some 
circumstances, the outer electron may \>et 
detached from the atom, as for example 
when the atom is hit by a rapidly moving 
electron, or a light-pulse, or by another 
atom. In the atom, now, the positive 
charge exceeds the negative charge by 
one unit, in technical language, it is said 
to be ^'ionised'’. The process is known as 
^'ionisation'*. The properties of these ionised 
atoms are entirely distinct from those of 
the ordinary atom. 

The electrical theory of matter has 
ushered a new era into the history of 
science, and already innumerable applica- 
tions have been made of it. *‘In astro- 
physics, the application which bids fair 
to open up a field of very great impor- 
tance was first made, a year or so ago, by 
Dr. Meghnad Saha, an East Indian, who 
is a professor in the University of Calcutta.” 
H Publtcaiions of tht Astronomical Society of 
the Pacific^ December^ /. 280, ) 

Thus says Dr. H. N. Russell professor 
of AsU6flom>r in the Prin eton University, 
New Jersey, U. S. A., who was award^ 
the gold mMal of the Royal Astronomical 
Sbdety of Great Britain ^ for his contribu- 
tibiifs to the theory of Stellar Evolution 
In ‘ 1919.' Frofimdr Russell, like many 


other astronomers, pondered for many- 
years why certain types of stars are 
seemingly composed of only a few select 
elements f Why in the sun only .45 elef« 
ments are found instead of the 93 elements^: 
known on the earth ? * 

The answer given by Saha is as fot* 
lows In the sun and the stars physical, 
'conditions are entirely determined by the.' 
temperature. So we have to trace out 
what happens to matter, if it is heated 
from the lowest temperatures to, say^, 
20000° C. The effect of an increasing high 
temperature is increased division. Solids ^ 
become liquid, liquids become vapours^ 
The vapours which consist of the gaseous 
molecules, may be either simple or com- 
pound. In case they are compound, further 
heating will decompose them into elementary 
gases, which consist of discreet atoms, 
There the physicist of the old school came 
to a halt. Hut what happens next ? 

In the next stage, atoms begin to be 
decompo.sed into their elements, electrons and 
protons. The step is not sudden, but gradual. 
At first, the atom begins to swell, which be^ 
comes manifest from the fact that the atom, 
which was dark before, now becoms luminous. 
At various stages of swelling, different sets of 
spectral lines are emitted. A further heating 
results in the loss of one of the outermost 
electrons. The atom is then said to be ionised. 
Further heating results in the swelling ^of the 
ionised atom, which is indicated by the emis- 
sion of another set of spectral lines which are 
found in very hot stars. 

All these steps were not only mapped out, 
but calculated in approximate terms by Saha« 
The great German physical chemjst, Nernst, 
who won the Nobel Prize in Chemistry in 
1921, has given us a formula by means of 
which the decomposition of a compound into 
elements can be calculated from other physt 
cal data. Saha showe l that with certath 
additions and alterations the same equatiori 
gives us a formula for calculating the ioMisatioh. 
and radiation of gases. In otheif wordi^ ho 
treats light emission and ionisation .as chemi- 
cal processes, — as part of a general electrohiie 
chemi.stry. In the words of Dr. Milne of 
the Cambridge Astrophysical Observatoiyy; 

'* In spite of the complexity of detail offered by « 
ground covered, Dr. Sana’s papers offer an ewnnM 
of the combination of physical chemistry, the .q[Oltit<i|ji 
theory, and of theories of atomic stractor^ 
not fail to appeal to one's sense of the beaqlY 01 M 
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I systematic coordination of physical phenomena.* 

I Observatory, September, ig 2 o, ) 

^ In the calculation of the process of ioni- 
sation, the first thing to be known is the 
amount of force ( or rather work ) which is 
required to tear off the electrons from the 
atomic system. This is different in different 
.atoms, Asa rule, in the atoms which are 
chemically very active, electrons are very 
easily torn off. In the atoms which are inert, 
theeleclronis bound to the atom with great 
force. Two atoms of hydrogen, when they 
combine with each other, yield a molecule, 
arid about 8oooo calories of heat are evolved 
in the formation of 6x lO^ * of such molecules. 
Similarly there is a heat of ionisation evolved, 
when the electron combines with the ionised 
atom. This heat of ionisation need not be 
directly detei mined, but can be obtained 
from electrical experiments. It gives a direct 
measure of the force with which the electron 
is bound to the atom. 

How these ideas have helped to clear the 
problems of the sun will be clear from the 
following quotations from Dr. RusselPs paper. 

"Take now an clement easy to ionize, like sodium. 
•On the Sun’s surface at 6000®, calculation shows that 
, the internal disturbance of the atoms will be so great 
that most of them will be ionized. In the spots, the 
proportion will be smaller. Now the neutral sodium 
atom alone can ^ive the familiar spectral lines of 
sodium-^the ionized atoms giving lines in the far 
; ultraviolet. However, in the spots, where the propor- 
tion of sodium atoms which are not ionized must be 
i greater^ the sodium lines should be stronger, and so 
they are, all of them. 

"Potassium, which is easier to ionize, shows the 
same effect to a more marked extent. The rare alkali 
metal rubidium is still easier to ionize. Its lines do 
not appear in the solar spectrum at all This suggests 
, that in the solar atmosphere it is completely ionized, 
leaving practically no atoms in a condition to absorb 
the lines that we are looking for, but that in the 
spots there miay be enough of the neutral atoms to 
produce the lines. This was predicted by Saha, and 
when I went to Mount Wilson 1 looked the lines up 
on some beautiful photographs which had been made 
by Mr., Brackett — and found the lines in the spot 
spectrum just as had been predicted, thereby adding 
a newele'ment to the rest of those known to be present 
; in the S;mV* 

X "The ijame principles are of great value in inter- 
preting the spectra of the stars. For example, the 
whitest stars, like those in Orbn, show the lines of 
hydrogim, helium, oxygen and nitrogen, but very few 
metallic Jines. Should we therefore conclude that 
j th**se stars .are composed mainly of the permanent 
i Kftses, with vyjry small quantities of the metals, and 
that their composition differs radically from that of 
-the Sun, where tlVe metallic lines are strong and those 
6f the gases (except Jiydrogen) are faint or absent? 
By ho means, for there is abundant evidence that the 
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white stars, even at the surface, are much hotter than 
the Sun. At such high temperatures the metallic 
vapours must be completely ionized, so that there are 
no neutral atoms left to absorb the arc lines, while 
most of their atoms have lost electrons, and are no long- 
er in a position to give even the enhanced lines. The 
permanent gases, however, are much harder to ionize, 
and their atoms are therefore in the singly ionized 
or neutral states, so that they may be ■ recognized in 
the spectrum— oxygen and nitrogen by their enhanced 
lines, and helium, which has the highest known ioni- 
zation potential, by the lines of the neutral atom. At 
the relatively low temperature of the Sun, the excita- 
tion is not great enough to stimulate absorption of the 
subordinate series of helium (which alone lie in the 
visible spectrum) and is barely sufficient to do so for 
oxygen ; while hydrogen, which is easier to ionize, 
gives strong lines. Such considerations not only 
explain these apparent difficulties, they open up a - new 
way of determining the surfacedemperatures of the 
stars, which Saha has already used ■ effectively," 
( Publications of the Astronomical Society of the 
Pacific, Dec, ig 2 o. ) 

A word or two of explanation is probably 
necessary. Most of the readers .have 
probably heard of sun-spots. They are 
round black spots which burst forth from 
time to time in the body of the sun. It is 
supposed that they are a sort of vortical dis- 
turbance in the sun, attended with a great 
lowering of temperature,, say to 4000° from 
6000X. Dr, Saha calculates from his equa- 
tions that Rabidium and Caesium, on account 
of their small heat of ionisation, are complete- 
ly broken up in the sun, but in the spot, the 
broken parts will reunite, and rabidium will 
occur in the neutral form. This prediction 
was verified by Dr. Russell. 

In the solar body, sometimes brilliant 
white patches, known as faculae, are seen. 
They are the opposite of spots, namely, 
regions having a higher temperature than the 
average body of the sun. Saha predicted that 
these regions would show increased ionisation. 
This prediction has been verified by Prof. 
Ch. St. John of the California University. 

"Saha has adopted the Nernst equation for the 
equilibrium of gaseous reactipn to the determination 
of the percentage of ionized to unionized atoms- as a 
function of temperature and pressure The Sah.-! 
equation suggests, as he points out, that in the 
spectrum of faculae, owing to their higher tempera- 
ture, the percentage of ionization should be inneased, 
and the enhanced lines strengthened.^ Preliminary 
spectrograms of facuhe show changes in the intensity 
of enhanced lines in,, agreement with this deduction, 
in direction of higher temperature.” ( Physical Review 
April, ig22 , ) ' 

The Saha-theqry signifies much more 
than mere detection of missing elements, 
or acepunting for their absence from 
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the stellar worlds. Applied to the stars, it 
has explained their spectra very satis- 
factorily and has again set the evolu- 
tion theory on its legs. It has done 
much more than that. Light is the only 
niessenger between ourselves and tlie worlds 
in Space. The spectral lines tell much more 
than merely indicating the presence of a 
certain element in th.e stars. They give us 
information about the details of physical 
conditions in these worlds. 

The stars may not exeit any influence on 
u.s, but even the most confirmed utilitarian 
cannot deny that the sun is the supreme 
arbiter of the physical conditions in the 
earth. Even in that early dawn of intellec- 
tual life, the Vedic sages worshipped the 
sun God in the famous hymn, the Gayatri— 
••Hail to thee, thou great progenitor of the 
world, thou who quickenest our intellect.’* 

In modern times, the Vedic sage’s enlhn 
siasm for the cult of Sun-worship has been 
.succeeded by the knowledge that the Sun is 
not only the source of all energy and life, 
but it controls weather and climate. — a 
knowledge of which in' advance would be a 
great boon to mankind. It is now clearly 
established that when the sun is very active, 
the magnetic instruments on the earth 
are disturbed, and there is a great display 
of •auroral’ light round the poles. Possibly 
the temperature of the earth as a whole un- 
dergoes a change. So a theory which throws 
light on the physical conditions in the sun 
cannot but be of great service to man kind. 

In America, through the liberality of the 
late Mr. Carnegie, an observatory has been 
built on Mount Wilson, at a height of 7000 ft. 
above the sealeve), for studying the sun, 
and the stars. This observatory contains 
the biggest telescope in the earth ( 100 inch 
diameter ) and probably the best collection 
of instruments in the world. A devoted band 
of workers, probably the brainiest in America, 
is here continuously at work. The Director, 
Prof. George Emery Hale, famous in the 
scientific world for his discovery of magnetic 
held in sunspots, and who was entrusted 
during the war with the organisation of 
Anjerica's scientific resources, thus says of 
the young; Indian!s contribution to solar 
physics. The. I references*, here allude to 
Saha’s theory of Selective Radiation 
Pres^qrei which is distinct ftpm but allied to 
the ionisation theory. 

•'Turiiing to other aspects of the year's work, we 


may first mention those which bear directly upon this 
closer alliance with physics and chemistry. For many 
ears certain peculiarities of solar and stellar spectra 
^ ave baffled aH attempts at solution. As an example, 
it has been impossible to understand why the H and 
K lines, which certainly belong to calcium, an element 
of comparatively high atomic weight, nevertheless 
extend to the highest levels in the solar atmosphere, 
far outreaching the lines of sodium, magnesium, and 
other lighter elements. Dr. Megh Nad Saha, * 
Assistant Professor of Physics in the University of ■ 
Calcutta, has recently offered an explanation which 
appears to be generally applicable to the interpretation 
of many of the most puzzling phenomena of solar and - 
stellar spectra. According to this view, the H and K 
lines arc the enhanced lines of a calcium atom which 
has lost one electron, whereas the fundamental line of 
neutral calcium is 4227. In the higher levels of the 
chromosphere, where the ionization, which is only 
partial at the higher pressures of lower levels, becomes 
complete, ncutr^ calcium and the 4227 line disappear, ' 
while H and K, representing the ionized atoms, 
remain as conspicuous fines. The l)-lines of sodium 
and the b-lines of magnesium are due to the neutral 
atoms, which are not present at high levels, and the 
lines corresponding to the ionized atoms of these and 
other elements fail to appear because they lie in the 
extreme ultra-violet, with the possible exception of 
4481 of magnesium Space is lacking to give further 
details, Saha has already pointed out many 

possible applications of his theory^ and others •mill 
rabidly develop. In evidence of this, attention is 
called to the important results obtained by Dr. Henry 
Norris Russell, Research Associate of the Observa- 
tory, who has extended the theory to the case where 
atoms of several kinds are present, and tested it in a 
preliminary study of the spectra of sun-spots. Among 
the interesting results of this work is the discovery in 
the Sun of rubidium, shown by the presence in the 
spot spectrum of two lines in the infra-red, as predicted 
by Saha. A general attack on solar ^ stellar, and 
laboratory spectra from this point of view, in •mhich 
Dr, Russell and other members of the staff will take 
part, is being organised. In this connection it is 
expected that the determination of certain ionizing 
potentials and the study of many other fundamental 
aspects of the question will be undertaken at the 
California Institute." ( Astronomical Society of the 
Pacific, December, rgn, page 2 g 8 . ) 

In the Paris museum of arts, there is a 
medal illustrating in a beautiful manner the 
invigorating influence of one science upon 
another. A lady is sinking with torpor and 
exhaustion. Another lady comes up and 
plants a torch in her hand. In the next ■ 
scene, the lady who was sinking stands up 
with a new life and fresh vigour. 

In the history of the sciences, we often 
come across dull epochs -when it seems that • 
there is nothing else to be done except in ■ 
extending the works initiated by former ^ 
masters ; in the pursuit of a particular branch 
of science, the investigator no longer expe<*. 
riences that pleasing sensation of thrill ant) 
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expectancy, and scientific work is reduced 
to the level of mere dry, routine business. 
Oftehtiiiies, during such dull periods, iinex- 
pectiid light is thrown from a cogiTate science 
which instils a new life into it. 

Probably no other science furnishes better 
examples of this type than Astronomy. It 
has often been called the mother pf sciences, 
for it dates from the very dawn of intellectual 
life in this earth of ours. Mathematical and* 
physical sciences largel/ grew up as hand- 
maids to astronomy. But repeatedly, in 
course of its progress, it has sunk to the level 
of a dry ' routine subject, but it has as often 
been rescued from that position by borrowing 
new light from sciences that sprang from it, 
from mathematics and physics. 

In ‘the foregoing pages, we have related 
how atomic physics came to the aid of astro- 
nomy^, and it is a matter of gratification to 
us that thit happy union was effected through 
the idtetrm^iary of an Indian. 

**It , is .a significant pioneering work in a virgin 
soil., .and is to be greeted as a very important 
step in - the working together of physics and astrophy- 
sics" so says Prof. W. Westphal of the Berfiu 

University ,ifi presenting a report of the work to the 
Berlin • .• physical oollqciuium f Natunvissenschuff, ■ 
OctoUrig 2 i\ 

One distinguishing feature of Dr. Saha’s 
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work, is that it not only closes a period of, 
controversy arid doubt, but opens up a hew ! 
fit Id of research work. Already irn^rtant 
applications of the ionisation theory have , 
been made by Prof. H. N. Russell arid Prof. 
A. S. King, and more it coming, forth iri . 
course of time. . Prof. Russell says at the 
conclusion of one of his papers : — 

'The principle^ of the ionisation theory will evi- 
dently be of great importance throughout tne whole 
field of astrophysics. And. Dr. Saha has made an 
application of the highest interest to the question of the ' 
physical meaning of stellar spectra. Ine po^ibilitia 
of the new method appear to be very great to utilize it . 
fully, years of work will be required to study the 
behaviour of the elements mentioned above aiid of 
others, in the stars, id laboratory spectra and by the 
direct measurement of ionization, the prospect of 
increase of our knowledge, both of atoms and of stars, ' 
as a result of such researches, make^ it urnntly desir- 
able that they should be carried out" [Tne Astrophy* 
steal yaurnal, Marche ig22,) 

Scientific work may be likened, in some ' 
respects, to prospecting for gold. Sometimes 
the gold hunters may be Ubouring through ^ 
miles of quartz-veins, without coming across 
a single pennyweight of gold. At other 
times, after two or three strokes, bp may 
come across solid nuggets of gold. My 
young friend, in his search for truth and know- 
ledge, ha$ come across what promises to be 
a bed of solid nuggets. 


^ SANCHI 

*Bv B. Ghosal, m. a , Curator of the Sakchi Museum, Bhopal^ 


Introduction 

T HB ancient name of Ranchi, was . 
Kakanada, and it seems probable 
. that Sanchi is referred to under the 
name of* Cbetiyagiri in the Buddhist 
Chronicle of Ceylon. 

It was' at Sanchi that Asoka set up^ 
one of his edict pillars as well as other 
ipip|fiqm<;n$8« So the history of Sanchi 
dtaH« frbiu daring tj^e rejgp of Asoka, in 
the thit^d century b.c. It covers a pevi^^ of . 
SQine fourteen centuries, . synchronising 
almost with the rise and fall of . Buddhism , 
in IndiBi 


Unlike other famous .Buddhist mo* 
numents, Sanchi had no connexion 
which , the life or acts of Bttddha. 
The place is scarcely mentioned > in 
Buddhist literature ; and tlie^ Chinese 
pilgrims Fa Uieun and Hien Tsiang, who 
visited India between the fourth and 
seventh centuries a.u,. have not a word^ 
to say about Saifcbi. It is a strAoge 
coincidence, therefore, Ibat these remaios 
should at once, the most magni^oent 
and the most perfect exatflple pf Ba4* 
dhist architecti4i;e. in India. - r ‘ ' 

To m^^ke tl^e history, of Sanchi. .and 
its .bearing upon the architecture 
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Sanchl Stupa ( Tope No. 3 )» 


sculpture of these mooumeots more easily 
iotellieible, I shall divide it into three 
rcrlotis 

(1) The hrst extenciing fronj the 

reign of to ahoul ^ »’ * w cn 

’ handra li overtlit'<*w 'lie 

'ih j ■'.rtT'.'or. 

(2) The fi^wnd iWjru ilie iiCivent »'f 

the Imperial tiuptas 10 death ftt ti>e 
^'.njpercr Hav:sb«i ( . ii l” V 

(•^) 'the third e^l^*^^^-•i^g the 

ti'JI'cval period dr cl'ist of the 

iLWClfth r:cutury. 

I. Early Period 

( a ) Sanchi dating Asokaa period 
The eaict inscribed on 3 - pillat* of the 
gateway of the great stupa, relates to 
the pj^naltfes for schism in the. Buddhist 
church. TIfc edict is in nearly Brahmi 
characters and may be translated as 
follows:— / j . 

r..path is prescribed both for 
the sfbnksi and luns. As long as 


( my ) sons and great grandsons ( shall 
endure ) the monk or nun who shall 
cause divisions in the Sangha shall be 

conipeikd to pi?*: whifr robes and 

to rcj-'Mc i jM'i. I'c” whafc is uiy desu/e ? 
/art tiu- .Vi; 'di.* -ua; I-, unili^d and 
ni^'V end are.* 

It :s ch;'.;- :rt#ij the niemo.r:a.ls whi;:h 
♦lie Hmneior ."u.-'t'd at that 

ihr Sj-fuii.'- i‘v'/c i'hpct of 

special I and care, hirn 

I.' it7 rvin^'i * r*. V thi^ 

death of 3?i 'sSyjt n. l., tv ' empire 

of :.hc ’>VT nr\as rapidly fVh 

About the year ioG b. iai. Ibron. of 
Magadh passed to the Sungas. 

Several of the most important monii-: 
ments at Sanchi probably belong to this 
period, viz., the second and" third stupas/ 
with their balustrades, but not thtf 
gateway of the latter ; the grotudr^ 
balustrade and stonecasing of the gre^ 
stupa and pillar, Ko. 26, V: 

•>> Foreign artistic inSaen^e aationalmed i¥^‘. 
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San hi Stupa. 

Here and . there the reliefs of the Sunga 
period, at Sanchi, reveal the influence 
which foreign, and especially Hellenistic, 
ideas were exerting in India through 
the medium pf the contemporary Greek 
colonies in the Punjab, but the art of 
these reliefs is essentially indigenbus in 
character, . and, though stimulated and 
inspired )iy extraneous teaching, is in 
no sense mimetic. Its national and 
indepwiioent character is attested not 
merely by its methodical evolution on 
Indian soil; but by. the wonderful sense 
decorntivf* beauty which pervaded it 
■..nfl which, i.’O/'i to ii'‘S hccii 

tiitr h/ titaf’e of Inoiari art. 

\ fj) /I ilr-!! ptr ini : jtj':: 

.rl" hcfo*'e tb;; bcj^liinini: of tijc 


is clear from the. 
extraneous motifs io tlfe 
reliefs,* e. g., from the 
familiar bell capital 6f 
Persia, from the floral 
designs of Assyria, an|l 
from the winged monstei^s 
of Western Asia. But 
though Western art evi- 
dently ^played a prominent 
part in the evolution' of 
the eaHy Indian schbd, 
we must be careful not 
to exaggerate its import- 
ance. 'J he artists of early 
India were quick to profit 
by the lessons which 
others had to teach them, but there is 
no more reason in calling their creations 
Persian or Greek than there would be iu 
designating the modern fabric of St. Paul’s 
Italian. The art which they practised was 
essentially a national art, having its 
root in the heart and in the faith of 
the people, and gave eloquent expressiot^ 
to their spiritual beliefs and to ^eij 
deep and intuitive sympathy with "nature^ 

( d ) Sanchi in the Kushan period 
Prom A. I). 150 to ih#* close of the fourth 
century a. i> , Sanchi remained in posses- 
Ibe V/cotorn ^ rtr^pr^, who wer? 
i ucb'\i.oiics c ‘Si empire i.»i the . 

Aji.-‘Tbr most importii.^i 
ri.'biVvt*iT»rnt of the Kusiiaris waff the b' 


CbriSticiD *"0, Jvits u-Mi iviaivva c.t'iii ui.ue’ 
the power of the A«Jbras of the South. 

It v.’^s under the Andhra dynasty 
that the earlv school of huHan art 
achieved its zenith, and ihc most splendid 
the Sanchi structures were erected, 
viz.', . the four gateways of the great 
stupa, and the single gateway of the 
third stupa, all five of which must have 
been set up within a few decades of one 
another. 

\.Anljhra art is not m/metic.— The deco- 
rations of these gateways are manjfestly 
the work of* experienced artists. That 
UeUed^ic an4 ' estern Asiatic art 
afiected, V the Jrarly Indian school ^uring 
the' Andhra ^riod, even more intimately 
than it bad cone during the Sunga period, 


• 0:trui«»u a !ai„'e num’^cr r-i 

sculpfo.*-*? from Asia Minor to d^?corfi»c f 
Buddhist monasteries which w^.re crecuv 
over the i\sliawar district, after the cor. 
sersion of Katiishka. I'Ctnains of thii 
school hav?. been found exteiisiytly in ‘.jC 
Gaudhara district, from which they have 
received their name. The school of Gandbara 
is admitted on all bands to he closely 
related to the art of the Roman empire in 
the Augustan and Antonine periods, aod 
was at its best between jl. d. 100 and 300. 

Sanchi under the Sa/raps.— Buddhism 
was as flourishhig at Sagchi*’ under the 
Satraps as it was elsewhere under their 
overlords, the iCushana 1 he only remains 
at Sanchi in which asy "^connexilbn with 
the suzerain power ^of the North can 
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betra^d are a few sculp- 
tares in the Knshan style 
from Mathura showing 
that the art was at a 
low ebb, which bear an 
inscription of the year 
twenty-eight, of the reign 
of King Shahi Vasiska. 

IL Early Mbdi^^val 
Period, The Age of the 
Imperial Guptas 

The age of the Kusfaans 
was followed by the 
period of Hindu imperial- 
ism in theJUpiih under 
the Guptas and Harsha- 
vardhana. 

The actukl annexation 
of Eastern and Western 



Malwa was achieved by 
Chandra Gupta II, during ' 

whoie time Brahmanism supplanted 
Buddhism as the dominant State religion 
in India. An echo of this emperor’s con- 
quest occurs in an inscription carved on 
the balustrade of the great stupa at 
Sanchi, near the east gate dated the year 
93 df the Gupta era, i. e., a. d. 4j12— 13. 

'the Gupta — The rule of the Impe- 

rial buptas lasted for little more than 150 
yeaqs, but it marks in many respects the 
most brilliant and striking of epochs in 
Indikn history. It was during the age of 
the Gupta emperors that India once more, 
as in the days of Asoka, asserted herself 
as ai dominant factor in Asiatic politics, 
and even showed symptoms of a coloniz- 
ing activity that culminated in the civili- 
zation of Java, Sumatra and Cambodia, 
and laid the foundation of a greater India. 

Indian Renaissance,-- \nd it was also 
the age when the thought and genius of the 
Indian people awakened, when there was 
an outburst of mental activity such as has 
n(ver since been equalled; I he Gupta age, 
the age of Kalidasa, in fact marked a true 
Kenamancx of the Indian intellect ; and the 
new intellectualism was reflected in archi- 
tecture and the formative arts as in other 
spheres of knowledge apd thought. Indeed, 

H it pnclMly in their intellectual quali- 
ties— in' their logical thought and their 


Sanchi Stupa— A viiw from the monasteries. 

supplanted logical beauty^that the architecture and 
ate religion sculpture of the Gupta age stand ^re-emi- 
leror’s con- nent in the history of Indian art, and that 
i carved on they remind us, iu many respects*, of the 
: stupa at creations of Greece 800 years earlier, or of 
;d the year Italy a thousand years later. 

4,12—13. Examples of the Art of the Gupta Age 

}f the Impe- at Sanchi.’— \ conspicuous example of the 

re than 150 art of the Gupta age at Sanchi .is to be 
respects the found in the little shrine of .the early fifth 
f epochs in century a d, which stands a feW paces 
; the age of to the east of Temple Eighteen.. jOrapite 
once more, the absence of that refinement add clear 
!rted herself definition, which are the keynotes ^f Athe- 
itic politics, nian architecture, the classical chjaracter 
ofacoloniz- of this temple’s construction, of iljs well- 
1 the civili- balanced proportions and its appropriate 
Cambodia, ornamentation, are undeniable. We can- 
eater India, not but perceive that it is permeated with 
it was also essentially the same elements of] logical 
genius of the thought and logical beauty as th^; earlier 
m there was architecture in the West. How iiVis that, 
such as has here, in the heart of Central India, we are 
; Gupta age, confronted with this strange similarity? 
irked a true Did India borrow from the ideas of Greece? 
lect; and the The answer to this question is in the affir- 
ted in archi- mative. But it is not to any superficial 
as in other imitation that the classical traijto in t(|i9 
ght. Indeed, building are due. The cause lies.dem/. 
ectualquali- This little shrine, in fact, reflects 
- and their every stone the mentality and temperq^t 
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North Gate of the Great Stupa at Sanchi ( back view of the top architraves ). 

of the people and of the epoch which pro- stupa we shall find in their differeat cha* 
doce it--^au epoch which was essentially racters an eloquent index tothe cbang 
creative and not imitative, and if we com- which came over Indian culture during th^^ 
pare it with the gateways of the great first four centuries of the Christian era. 
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Images, of Btiddhn.—lhe earlj school 
of Indian art regarded the formative arts 
merely as a valuable medium in which to 
narrate the legends and history of its faith. 
In the more advanced and cultured age of 
the Guptas a closer contact was estab- 
lished between thought and art, and 
sculptor and painter alike essayed to give 
expression to spiritual ideas in terms of 
form and colour.* The types of the 
Buddha in which it succeeded in combin- 
ing beauty of definition with a spirit of 
calm and peaceful contemplation are 
among the greatest contributions which 
India has made to the world's art. 

The IlrNs 

For two generations northern India 
lay under the yoke of the Huns and it was 
not until a. d. 528 that their power was 
shattered by the victories of Yasodharman. 
Then followed a period of quiescence which 
lasted until the beginning of the seventh 
century. 

The A<;k ok Haesha 

The renaissance of India did not 
come to an end with the break-up of 
the Gupta power. The ideals of the 
Gupta culture were still vital forces in 
the life of the people and were brought 
once more to their full fruition when 
Ilarsha of Thaneswar ( a. n. 647 ) 
inaugurated his brilliant reign and 
established an empire almost co-terminous 
with that of the Guptas. The age is 
also marked by the apogee of painting 
in India, with the Buddhist frescoes of 
Ajanta, frescoes of which it has been 
said that they are the foundation of 
all Asiatic painting. 

* ‘The whole spirit of Indian thought is symb<ili/cd 
in the conception of the Buddha, sitting on his lotus 
throne, calm and impressive, his thoughts freed from all 
worldly passions and desires, and with both mind and 
body raised above all intellectual and physioil strife; 
yet filled with more than human power derived from 
perfect communion with the source of all truth, all know- 
ledge, all strdngthi It is the arifithesis of the Western 
ideal of physical energy ; it is the symbol of the po\ver 
of the spirit which comes not by wr#*sirmg nor by in- 
tellectual striving but by the gift of God, by prayer, 
by med tation, by yoga, union with the universal soul.’ 
says an eminent Indian art-critic. 

92-9 



A ( iatc at Sanchi. 

The art of the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies at Sanchi.— \'\\e art of the sixth 
and seventh centuries is represented at 
Sanchi mainly by certain detached images 
now kept in" the museum on the site. 
They are infused with the same element of 
calm contemplation, of almost divine 
peace, as the images of the fourth and 
fifth centuries .\ i)., but they have lost the 
beauty of dcliiiition which the earlier 
artists strove to preserve, and though still 
graceful and elegant, they tend to become 
stereotyped and artificial. Unfortunately, 
there is now left no trace of the frescoes 
which once must have adorned the monas- 
teries and shrines at Sanchi ; and only 
those who know the grandeur of the 
Ajanta decorations can appreciate how 
vastly different these buildings must have 
looked in ancient days. 
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Portion of the Architrave on a Gale. 

JII. Later Medlkyal Period Hindus, the celebrated Raja Bhoja began 

The whole period between the death of Malwa (1018— 10f)0). He was 

Har.'ha and the Mohamedan conquest of himself an author, and as a patron of 
Hindustan may be termed the Rajput literature and art was always surrounded 
period, and is characterized by the forma- bv a crowd of scholars, 
tion of petty principalities in the north Examples of the Architecture and Sculp- 
and by the Hindu reaction against Bud- tare ot the later Medheval Period at 
dhism ; which was carried further early Sanchi The power of the Paramars 
in the eighth century by Kumarila Bhatta, declined with the death of Raja Bhoja. Of 
and a century later, by Sankaracharya. the architecture and sculpture of this later 
At the close of the ninth century medieval period there are various exam- 
‘Bastern Malwa, which was then ruled pics at Sanchi including the whole group 
by the Paramara dynasty, was included of structures on the eastern terrace nura- 
in the empire of Kanauj. By ad. i'TT, it bered from forty -three to fifty, besides a 
appears to have asserted its independence vast array of detached carvings, small 
and to have become the predominant stupas, statues, and the like. One and 
State in Central India. all bear witness to the rapidly declining 

Eastern Malwa during the time of purity both of the Buddhist r^igion and 
Raja Bhoja ( 1018— lOGu ).— Ten years of Buddhist art, but it^'is in temple 
after the sixth expedition of Sultan no. 45, situated in the highest 
Mahmud of Ghazni, aimed against Ananga- of the eastern plateau that the visitor 
pal of the Punjab, and the defeat of the will best appreciate the wide gulf which 
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^patates this architec- 
ture from that of the 
Gupta age. There are 
no Buddhist edifices of 
importance later than 
the twelfth century 
A. D., at Sanchi ; and 
it is probable that the 
Buddhist religion, which 
had already been large- 
ly. merged into Hindu- 
ism, died out in Central 
India about that time. 

Types ok Buildinc'.s 
AT Sanchi. 


I now proceed to 



describe the types of 

buildings to be found old Temples ( no- 

at Sanebi. The build- 

ings on the plateau, on the hill-top, 

divide themselves naturally into four 

classes 

(a) The Stupas.— In the first »Tnd most 
important class arc the Stupfis^ which 
were erected either to enshrine the relics 


. 17 and 18 ) pndjahly of ihe early 5lh century A.D., 
situated to the south of the Greit Stupa at Sanchi. 

lightenment, his first sermon, and his death, 
as also to some of the events of his life, in 
his previous incarnations, as told in the 
I ataka stories, like theChhaddanta Jataka, 
the Yasantara Jataka, the Syama Jataka, 
the Alambusa Jataka and the Mahakapi 


of the Buddha, or of one of his saints. 

The chief fascination of Sanchi resides 
in these grand old stupas, with their rich 
and elaborate carvings. Of the stupas 
on the hill -top there are many scores, 
ranging in date from the third century 
n. c., down to the twelfth century a. i>. 

Stupa 1.— The crowning beauty of the 
great stupa is the richly carved gateways 
which front the entrances between the 
four quadrants of the rail, and constitute 
a most striking contrast with the massive 
simplicity of the structure behind. These 
gateways form the last of the additions 
to this remarkable stupa. The first ol 
the four gateways to be erected was the 
one at the south entrance, in front of the 
steps by which the terrace was ascended. 
Then followed in chronological order the 
northern,, the eastern, and the western, 
their succession in each case being demon- 
strated by the style of their carvings. Ol 
these the best» preservedfis the northern, 
which still retains most of the ornamen- 
tal figqres. The decorative or symbolical 

reliefs oh these gates relate to the four 
great events in the life of Buddha, his eii- 


jataka. 

Of events after the death of Buddha 
depicted on the gates two are worth men- 
tioning. The middle architrave, of the 
south gateway, front part, represents the 
Bmperor Asoka proceeding to pay a visit 
to the stupa at Karaagraraa ; as also the 
second panel, Iront face, of the left pillar 
of this gate, shows the same emperor in 
his chariot with his retinue around. 

Stnpn 3 — \bout fifty yards north-east 
of the great stupa is stupa No. 3. This 
stupa has only one instead of four gate- 
ways, and this torana appears to have 
been the latest ol all the five ioraims or 
gatewavs on the site. It was added pro- 
bably in the early half of the first century 

rhe richness and exuberance of the 
floral designs on these gateways are 
among the greatest beauties of these monu- 
ments; motifs taken from the plant world 
have at all times been handled with exqui- 
site taste by the Indian artist, but never 
more exquisitely than by the sculptors of 
Sanchi. 

Stapn ^.—350 yards down the westera 
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Capital ol the AMoka fMl.ir at Sanchi. 

slope of the hill is situated Stupa So. 'J. 
There are no gateways to this stupa hut 
the ground balustrade is in almost perfect 


preservation, and exhibits a variety o( 
most interesting reliefs of the primitive 
Indian school which present a striking 
contrast with the more advanced art of 
the gateway sculptures. What strikes 
one especially about these reliefs is the 
extraordinary crude treatment of living 
figures coupled with the no less extra- 
ordinary power of decorative design. 

(/>) la ihc second c1as% are the memo- 
rial pillars which were set up by the 
Hmperor Asoka, or other devotees in 
later ages. 

The number of these pillars must once 
have been very considerable; but very 
few of them now remain, and only one 
need be described here, being the earliest 
and most famous of all. 

This pillar of the Emperor Asoka is 
placed near the south gateway and is of 
particular interest for the perfection of 
its workmanship, and the edict inscribed 
on its shafts. Many years ago this pillar 
was broken into several pieces by a local 
zemindar, who wanted to utilise its shaft 
in a sugar-cane press ! 

When intact this pillar was forty-two 
feet in height and consisted of a round 
and slightly tapering monolithic shaft 
w'ith bell-shaped capital surmounted by 
an abacus, and a crowning ornament of 
four lions, set back to back, the whole 
finely finished and polished to a remarka- 
ble lustre from top to bottom. This 
pillar of Asoka is the handiwork of a 
i*erso-Greek sculptor who had generations 
of artistic effort behind him. Persian or 
Greek influence is apparent in every 



The Departure o( Hiiddha from Knpiiavaslu ( A bas-relief decoration on the middle 
an liitruvc of the east gateway front ). 



SANCHI 





The visit of Asok.i and his Ouccn» to tlic riodhitret* ( A h is-relief decoration on the 
lowest architrave of the east gateway front ). 


feature of monument as well as in the 
edict incised upon it. 

The sandstone of which the pillar is 
carved came from the quarries of Chunar, 
near Benares. The lions from the sunimit, 
though now sadly disfigured, still a fiord 
a noble example of the sculptor’s art. 

These and other small fragments of 
this pillar are now removed to the 
museum building. 

(c) Thirdly, there arc the cliupch or 
Chaitya halls in which the faithful met 
together for their religious observances, 
and the shines in which, in medieval 
times images of the Buddha were set up. 
The most striking of these subsidiary 
building is the Chaitya hall or temple 
which stands directly opposite the south 
entrance of the grand stupa. ( Temple 
18 .) 

Temple /<V.— The visitor will find a 
wonderful charm in the classic columns 
of the nave of this temple, which trans- 
port the memory back to the pillared 
aisles of Paestum or of Athens, and he 


will mark with surprise the striking resem- 
blance between its rounded apse and apses 
of the early Christian churches. 

The pillars and walls of this chapel, 
that are now exposed to view, date back 
no further than the seventh century a. d., 
and the sculptured joint of the porch is 
more modern still by three or four cen- 
turies ; but beneath the floor of this 
temple are the remains of three older 
chapels which sncces.sively occupied the 
same site, hut being constructed of wood 
perished one after another before the 
existing edifice was built. 

(d) Fourthly, there arc the monas- 
teries in which the monks and nuns lived 
side by side. 01 these buildings there are 
five examples, and they range in date 
from the fourth to the cieventh centuries 
of our era. The earlier ones, which once 
occui)icd the eastern side of the plateau, 
were built of wood and have perished 
or been buried beneath the foundations 
of later structures. Those that have 
survived, or are now exposed to view, 



The Clihfcidiinta Jut^ka ( A b.'is-rcl*cf decoratn>n on the lowest iirL'liitr.'iNc of^lic 
wc^t g;ite\vay front ). 
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are all built more or less on the same 
plan, the plan of the ordinary domestic 
house of ancient India— with a square 
open court in the centre and ranges 
of two storied chambers on the four 
sides. The * most interesting, as well as 
the most modern, among them is the one 
occupying the highest part of the plateau 
towards the east. iJere, there have recent- 
ly been unearthed the 
remains of several 
courts surrounded by 
monastic cells ; and on 
the eastern side of 
what was evidently 
the principal court is a 
lofty shrine containing 
an image of the 
Buddha seated in that 
familiar attitude, 
beneath the Bodhi tree, 
when touching the 
earth with his right- 
hand he called on her 
to bear witness for 
him against Mara, the' 
Bvil One. Not one out 
of ten visitors imagines 
that the shrine is not 
Buddhist at all but 
Hindu ; for its style is 
precisely that of a 
Hindu temple of the 
late medieval period, 
and were it not for the 
statue of the Buddha 
is the sanctum and 
some of the images 
in the niches round its 
An ornamental tlccora- outer walls,there would 
lion on the outer face of Ijg nothing to indicate 

jjf K-'i'iW"' 

Ihe reason for this is 
that by the deventh century Buddhism 
had come deeply under the iniluence of 
Hinduism, and this influence made itself 
manifest in many new doctrines and ideas 
which it absorbed from the parent religion 
as well as in the more superficial matter 
of architecture. 

Recent Rcimirs.—ln conclussioii, it 
remains to say a few words about the 
recent excavations and repair of these in- 



A decoration on the railing of Stupa no. 2 
at Sanchi. 

comparable monuments. The site has been 
recently restored by the learned head of 
the Arclimological Department of the 
Government of India, Sir John Marshall, 
at the instance of Her Highness tlieNawab 
Begum of Bhopal, in whose domains these 
monuments are situated, fhe learned 
Doctor describes his operations as under;— 
‘My operations have been of a fourfold 
character ; — 

‘1. ill the first place the whole enclave 
up to the limits of the surrounding wall, 
which dates from the later medieval epoch, 
had to be swept clear of jungle. 

‘2. The extensive areas to the south, 
east, and north-east of the great stupft 
had to be excavated. 

‘3. The many fallen members of the 
buildings have had to be pi^ed^together, 
and as far as possible, restored to the posi • 
lion they originally occupied, and the build* 
ings themselves strengthened aqd protect- 
ed against the ravages of the climate. 
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A wuman under a tree ( A projected form 
frou a pillar at Sanclii ). 

*4f. And, fourthly, a museum has been 
erected to house the many minor antiquities 
that the spade has brought to light and 
the whole site has been beautified by level- 
ling and turfing and by the planting of 
trees and creepers.* 

‘As to the measure of repair that 1 
have carried out,* says Sir John, the most 
important tasks have been the reconstruc- 
tion of the dome and balustrades of the 


third stupa; the setting up of the 
columns of the apsidal temple ( No. 18 ) to 
the south of the great stupa, which were 
leaning at parlous angles; and the rebuild- 
ing of the whole south-west quadrangle 
of the great stupa itself which was threat- 
ening to collapse and carry away with it 
parts of the balustrades and two of the 
gateways.’ 

The crowning umbrellas have' now 
been placed on top of the great stupa, and 
the sculptured balustrades of its stair- 
ways and terraces set up in their places. 

The visitor who now wanders through 
the courts and chambers of the monas- 
teries finds it difficult perhaps to realize 
that a short time ago scarcely a vestige 
of them was visible above the ground; 
standing on the high terrace to the east of 
the great stupa, he will hardly suspect 
that beneath his feet there still lie buried 
many more remains still older than these 
monasteries, which, it may be, some future 
explorer will bring to the light of the day. 

A fact worth noting about Sanebi is 
that the emperor Napoleon 111 once wrote 
to the great Sikander Begum asking for 
one of the gates as a gift. 

The Government of India, however, 
refused to allow it to be removed, and 
instead, plaster casts were taken and. sent 
to Paris. 

There are also casts at the South 
Kensington Museum, London ; at Dublin, 
Ivdinburgh, and Berlin. 

Bhopal. B. GriosAL. 
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Solidified Eerosone “Ice,” 

New Form of Fuel 

Solidified kerosene, which can be carried 
in the pochet or transfortned into liquid and 
and burned in a lamp after mixing it with 
water, is a. discovery of Dr. O. F. Reinhold, 
of Maplewood, N. J., for which remarkable 
utility is claimed. 

The new form of fuel loDks like petroleum 


jelly. It gives as much heat or light as 
liquid kerosene, and because of its compact, 
portable, solid form, it contains one third 
more heat units to the gallon. Unlike liquid 
kerosene, the new product requires neither 
wick nor mechanical contrivance to effect 
combustion. Kerosene cannot be ignited with 
a match, but you can set fire to Dr. Rein- 
hoid’s product with a match, and it will 
burn like a stick of wood or “solidified Alcohol** 
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The jelly burns steadily at an even heat 
until consumed, It^avinja^ an oily residue, which 
the inventor claims can be used as a lubri- 
cant. When mixed with water, the jellv can 
still be ignited by a match, and the same 
oily residue appears. 

Another advantage is (lie fact that the 
new substance eliminates the danger o(‘ 
kerosene explosions. 


Bisky Method of Climbing A Peak 
in Switzerland. 

Mountaineering in the Swiss Alps furnishes 
many thrills, but few equal to that in connec- 
tion with the scaling of the peaks ol the Kreiiz- 
berg in the valley of the Upper Rhine. There 
are eight peaks, the lowest being and the 

highest 6,207 feet above sea level. The ascent 
and descent have to be made with ropes sus- 
pended from a barge protruding bowlder. With 
the helj) ot the ropes and the use of his feet, the 
mountaineer negotiates the almost vertical face 
of any of these peaks. 





Risky Method of Climbing A Peak in Switzerland. 



( limbing StilT .Mi)iintains in Switzerland. 


Marine Safes Will Float if Ship 
Goes Down 

A novel method of equipping a ship with 
four or more lloating marine safes that will 
release themselves if the ship goes down and 
will tioat, even if the doors are open, has 
recently been devised. 

The safes, manufactured of triple steel, 
lighter than the water they displace, are 
mounted in a shaft or well that opens from 
an upper deck of the ship. Each safe is 
accc.ssible to a deck through a door. The 
iip()er opening of the shaft is covered with 
canvas, so that in case of sinking, the safes 
simply lloat out of the shaft as the ship 
goes down. 


One Man Bailds Domed Churoh 

Combining in its. wide sweeping dome, 
its windows, and cornice decorations, interest- 
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features of both 
Greek and Norman 
architecture a unique 
religious edifice under 
the name of Bethany 
Temple, has been con- 
structed in the city of 
Sierra Madre, Califor- 
nia, by one man. Noth- 
ing about the edifice 
is professional. All the 
materials were taken 
from near-by sources. 

The temple proper is 
52 feet in diameter and 
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52 feet in diameter and 
30 feet high from ground 
to top of dome. A 
second building, which 
houses the Sunday 
school, is 57 feet in 
diameter and 18 feet 
high. 

^ The entire construc- 
tion work was done by 
a local artisan, L. I). 

Cornuelle, under super- 
vision of the Rev. \V. 11. Rawlings. It 
required a year and a half to complete the 
structures. 

Gothic windows and graceful domes with 
walls of stones taken from nearby streams 
were selected by the designer to distinguish 
Bethany Temple, a religious center at Sierra 
Madre, Calif. 

Oaly the dome is of wood ; all else is 
concrete. 

The^ edifice is illuminated by indirect lighting 
in invisible fixtures in white and soft colors 
that can be manipulated at will. 


Colored Nets Fool Fishes. 

Because^ fishes are **w.ise” enough to steer 
clear of white nets, fishermen of Dalmatia color 
their nets with brown and bright green dyes, 
extracted from the bark of plants. Into these 
nets the fishes swim unsuspiciousl}', possibly 
because the green and brown ne<’s resemble sea- 
weed. 


Can You Stand on Your Upper 
TeethP 

One of the most amazing muscular feats is 
being exhibited by Gladys Portia, a woman 
gymnast, who can support her entire weight 
by her uppel* t^th alone. Upside down, bent 
ftlmost double, and with only the gri[) of her 
jaws on a rubier pad to sustain her, she is able 
to maihtatn this position for more than a minute 
by her remarkable sense of balance. 



Domed (‘hurcli built by One Man. 

of the neck ;md throat, as well as those of the 
jaws, necessary for this trick of balancing, can 
readily be seen by comparing the line from the 
chin to chest with that of .an ordinary persoq 
standing with chin raised in tlie .air. 


Alarm Clock Lights the Fire in tho 
Morning. 

For the benefit of persons who dislike to 
get up in the uiorniiig tj light the fire, a 
Frenchman has invented a clock that lights 
an alcohol lamp when the alarm sounds. 

The mechanism, released by the alarm, 
moves an arm, which removes a cap cover- 



^he remarkable development of the muscles Alarm Clock I. ights the Fire in the Morning, 
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iog the burner of the lamp, while another 
arm ■ robs a point of ferrocerium over a 
roqgli atone and produces sparks that light 
th^diTip; 

! If , a pan of water has been placed on the 
lajmp before retiring, the sleeper may have 
another beauty nap after the alarm has 
sounded, until the water Tor shaving of 
ntaking coffee reaches the boiling point. 


The Dog-nurse 

This dog does not wear a cap and gown 
but makes an excellent Nurse just the same. 
^^Brownie”— the wonder dog holds the feeding 
bottle just the way baby likes to have it. 


ff. . ij ; * rt 



iThe original Siamese Twin. 


- . Brownie— the Dog-Nurse. . 

New Dlfiooveries about Twins 

, .rA nation-wide twin hunt, following the 
necent. dramatic death in Chicago of the 
famous Blazek sisters— **Siamese twins,*’ joined 
together from birth— has brought to light 
tte fact that there are now. living in this 
country^ two^ attractive young girls, Violet 
and Daisy Hilton, who are also said to be 
fMtened together at the spine id fashion 
similar to the joining of Rosa and Josefa 
Blazek. 

Now, the amaxing fact has been unearthed 
.by scientific investigation that while Siamese 
twins, such as the Blazek sisters, may be 
utterly unlike in all respects, although (jlosely 
.shackled by^ bonds of flesh for life, certain 
ordinarv twins may be so nearly indentical— 
not only in appearance, but in mind and 
spirit— as to^seem almost the same personality. 

The original Siamese twins themselves, 
Chang and Bpg, made famous by P. T. bar- 
iram and exhibited for yeais in all parts of 
the woildf bone no marked similarity in fea- 
tures, yet were strikingly similar in taeteSf 


The mutual adjustment of their, mo'i^ments: 
was amazing. When bodies joii^, 'thetwliis 
could tumble bead over heels without the slight- 
est inconvenience. 

These.twihs were discovered in ^uc'and res- 
cued from a tragic fate by a British merchant 
in 1824, when they# were abbdt -13 years Old. 
Fearing that the strange brothers' Were evil' 
spirits and might bring hariA tb hi# country,^ 
the superstitious kingof Siam was|llanmng to' 
put them to-death When the merchant prevailed . 
upon him to allow the boys to be taken away 
for exhibition. 

Some biologists beUeve that fraternal twins, 
who may or may not be of the same sex, but 
show ordinary fraternal, regemblaacg, arepi^ 
sumably derived from two separate ova. Iden- 
tical twins, on the other hand, who an always 
of the same aez, are supposed to 'originate^ by 
division from one and the Mmeifk^tilized.ovpm, 
while the conjoined twins may hat:e developed?^ 
from separate ova that have gxom togeuter i 
during the prenatal period. . 

Twins 

Sitting In separate rdo^t 
a man and|^^.^^lia; w 






Drawings of the Twins in Body as well as 


:\!!t 


:• T^ins'ift Mind as \Vell as Body. 


^d^iltida^IMvvin' sisters prbddced the reniark- 
ftWyjiifilJftt freeVand drawings shown here. Dr. 
Gescirs fiidniirably thr oough study of them show- 
ed that their physical d'ev’clopment at the age 
of ipoe years, their height, weight, head dimen- 
siofip, pulse, bloo^i pressure, muscular strength 
and ; degree of ossification of the bones of the 
hands were •afmost identical. Particularly as- 
tonishing in this Hat of similarities, was the 
coincidence the: patterns of the palms of their 
hands, and the soles of their feet. 



imernsi in oan Anionip, i esas.. 
.^Ikiost^tenrstfng ofnlljs the mental similar- 
ity qf .discovered by Dr. Oaseirs, 

noT^fScheqac, oKgiviijig the twins a series of 2o‘. 
cdiuratioinal la ibdny insljauccs both girls . 


made the same mistakes and sbowed^hf; 
same tendencies of alertness, attentipniv, 
deliberation, sense of humor, and emod^ 
tional reactions. 


Modern Fire-alarm System for .; 

New York. ^ 

New York City has just inaugnrated A 
fire-alarm system for the. Borough of Ma.q^t^. 
tan, that has taken a number of years id 
pletc, at a cost of $1,500,00(J '"‘le fcC 

been so perfected that it ta . <1 Miy 10 S'^cond#; 
for an alarm to pass through it.c stdti^iy 

and reach the station inter. j.d to answer 
call. ■ 

When it is desired to send in an alarms- 
person goes to one of the fin -alarm 
are located at every othei btreet 
and, noting the instructions or. '.he clQor, tu^'p^ 
the handle until the bell r\r.^^ A inechaui;sniii> 
is thereby set in motion that transinits to 
quarters four complete roui.d;^ of the code 
indicating that particular b : : After the 
round has been received at the central staticHii ' 
the dispatcher takes from a hie a perforated ca?4- 
corresponding to the box sending in the alarm^; 
and places it in the selector switch. Direct! jj 
after the second round from the box, he pressatj 
u key and sets in motion the automatic-trqi^ 
mitter control, which instantly sends the alat 
to all tire houses, during the day, and to 
companies due at the station on the first y ^ ^ 
second alarm, at night. This signal is 
transmitted twice over what is called a **comi^. 
nation circuit,” and once over what is catnip 
the “gong circuit,” to all the engine bonkH^ 
The lire companies are under instruction: <»>, 
proceed lb the point designated by the alarm, 
according to which station it is nearest. • W-bet^; 
the call comes into the central station, It 
beard and seen by the dispatcher and automat^ 
cally registered to avoid error. The al« 
boxes' are of the succc8»ion-noninterfiwence tj 
nieayiing that, if two or more boxes-on tbe ■ 
circuit are pulled for a fire, each box wHl tr 
mil its signal of the wlarm to headquarteft^ 
no interterefnee to the 'signal from any Oib^q 


SHOkT STORY FROM SIKH HlSTORY f 


■JL Tarn Tarao, Gnm Arjun Dev, the fifth 
Gum of the Sikhs, was j>reaching the holy 
; uame and giving lessons in Sikhism to the 
awMifflbkd congregation of the seekers after 
trath,^ Th^bad come from far and near to 

g sttheneetar of life at the hands of the Great 
ora. A simple-hearted man, from some remote 
eoraer of the Punjab, approached the holy Guru 
with folded hands and down-cast eyes, and 
huntbly enquired— What is *Sikhi’ ?” The 
Gum smiled, and told him to go to Bhai Bhika 
‘in Gqjrat. The whole congregation had expect- 
ed a fine discourse from the Guru, but they 
weire amazed when he directed the thirsty truth- 
seek^ to in tinknown Sikh for quenching 

i.Jie Guru’s actions are un- 
questiot abh i none dare ask the reason 
Oi; object I f ibiii quaint order. The Sikh bowed, 
took 'tbr of t'le Guru’s feet and left the 

ATtcr pay mg hotn'ge at Amritsar, he wended 
bis way to ^ -lore, crossed the Ravi and the 
mighty of ihose days, and reached 

Gv.j.at, R I own on the western bank of 

thv. /iv-’r, lie touiid out the residence of Bhai 
nhika v'ith some dtmculty. Bhai Bhika was 
nC’- very rici bul a workman who worked 
with his ow’t ban Itf; Bhai Bhika’s house, 
the Sikh heard music -and songs, and saw 
preparations for some ntdrriage. The inmates 
oftWhouse welcomed the stranger with great 
warmth, gave him a seat and enquired about 
his journey and the place he came from. When 
the- Sikh told them, he had . come from Tara 
Talap, the abode of the Guru, all the inmates 
jerkily exclaimed, ’’iilessed art thou, blessed 
mft thou,” and took the dust of the feet which 
liid wmt from the Gum’s nagri. 

2 

.The new-comer was amazed at the warmth 
of his reception in the house of Bhai Bhika. He 
inquired about the master of the house, and a 
dflOed door to one side of the house was 
bpinted out . to hinp, and he was told that 
phai-Jl was working quktljr inside end none 
was allowed to disturb him. But the neW- 
kuoee, M^er. after Sikhism, could not wait 
«ibr; Bhai hhika’s emmcoce from the room. He 
went and stood before, the dodr, and iang 
pinieei.of VWahigum”, the Great God and 
sbont^ aloud— ”Sat Kartar, Sat Kkrtar.V 
Bhai Bhika at once ; knew that another of his 
holy fold hqd cbmie. He * opened the door and 
admitM the ^kb into his room and shut the 


doojr again. When- the new^aMfr 
Bhika he had come from Tam TfiraOi^ Bhiii Ji 
was ovefjoyed to see a Sikh froth 'Giime aag^, 
he kissed his feet, and seated him hi a' liat "of 
kononr. “If I see a Gum’s Sikb, t ptia^hike 
myself before him, bow and kiss his im,”— thia 
lesson of the Gum was ringing in Bhai Bhika’e 
ears and he acted' acbordinglV. Th^ great 
pleasure and happiness of a Sikh at ibcethig 
another of his crem, in those remote timeh iq 
the reign of Emperor Jahangir, can blft^ ;1^ 
imagined than described. ' 

3 V- 

When the first obligations of hospitalitif; 
were over, both the Sikhs sat and sang (Itaisea 
of Wabiguru. Bhai Bhika enqnired / dbdht 
the great Guru and the congregation, and heard 
attentively the acconut of me daily routing' 
at the holy Sat-Sangs. Aftcg they had remained 
in Sat-Sang for some time, the time of dinner 
arrived. Before leaving the room, the new- 
comer enquired, whose marriagelwas going to be 
celebrated ? Bhai Bhika repiwq, “The Gum’s 
younger servant’s” ( meaning thereby his own 
son ). When the Sikh rose and looked throu|(h a 
door opening into a back courtyard, he noticed 
there a wooden bier, usually used for carrying 
dead-bodies to the cremation ground— under 
construction. The Sikh was confus^ at this, 
and enquired what it was. He was told, it 
was an “Arthi” for carrying the dead-body. 
“Of whom?”-^was the further enquiry. “Of 
my son, who is to be married tomorrow,” wan 
the quick reply. Horror and wonder petrified 
the Sikh for a moment, he was speechless. 
Mystery shrouded in mystery loomm before 
his eyes. He asked Bhai Bhika to explain all 
this, be could not understand why there were 
preparations for the marriage in that part of the 
house, and preparations for the last louraev to 
the cremation ground in this. Bhai’ Boika 
calmly replied, that there was no mystery, at all 
Jn this. It was all the great Gum’s will— Will to 
which every Sikh had to bow^ He was siiqply 
obeying oraers of the grtttt (tan in alt hiaaets. 

It was His Will that^tni'fliarriage shontd take 
place next day and thm ji^m pi^aimtions 
for it in one part of 
•ame Will aguh that 
boy should dw alto 
arranging in the oil 
monies. These 
by the Supreme 
oWj bhiy IjKe 
of fee String of Sfo 




aroitimtcd fitmidf «t the fleet of the Sikh, and 
iinpiif>M, tme 8%h of the Sat Gam, Oh 
seer ofTluia do ootenaoMiie thie humble 
serxixux, loll of sbie and ehor tcomioge. I cannot 
stand amtinv at the eight of a Sikh, I am 
sioftt^ ' rail or tine, 1 cannot carry out His 
commando. Forgive me ! Oh, fomve me !" 
The new-comer was speechless and aU the time 
pondenng in his mind over the object of his 
visit. %s was learning the living ^'Sikhi**. He 
embraced Bhai' Bhika and said, ^^Bhai, the 
the Grcitpatii remembers yon, and it was He 
who ahnmid me to come to you.'* 

Next morning, the marriage procession of 
Bhsd-'Shika’s son passed with great eclat 
tbroi$|^ the streets of Gtijrat. Songs in praise 
of Mid were sung. The whole atmosphere 
was'fhsobnding with echoes of the holy songs, 
andr'pcople said. It was the marriage procession 
of a 'Stab’s sdn. After three days the marriage 
party retnmed to Gnjrat with pipes and drums 
playing in the van. The bridegroom was 
ridmg a mare White the palanquin of the bride 
was nome by ’’Kahars” in the rear. Just 
outside the city gate, the bridegroom com- 
plained to his father of nente pain in his 
intestiioeB ; Bhai Bhika understood the pain to 
be the fore-rnnher of the great tragedy. He 
advised his son not to mind it and to concen- 
trate his mind on the holy Shabad’-^**ViM- 
garn.” The party entered the town and the 
nearer it reached the house of Bhai Bhika the 
acuter became the pain of his son. The boy 
told hia father, it was becoming unbearable, 
bnt Bbai Bhika ^always consolra his son by 
saying,— ”It is Gnrn-sent, hence, must be 
endnted. Remember the Gum.” The party 
dispeieed on reaching the honse of Bbai Bhika. 
Bride and bridegrpom were taken inside with 
due ceremony. Great jov and rejoicing pre- 
vailed in the bouse at the incoming of the new 
bride, but the indisposition of the bridegroom 
rather damped the enthusiasm. 


The boy cries, ”Papa, the pain is acute. Som^ 
thing is cutting the intestines and piercing 
tides. I am dying, do something for me, dei^^ 
father.” The rather replies calmly— ”My deai^f 
boy I You are a Sikb, you must abide by the 
preme Will. This pain it theOnra's Messenger abd 
we mnst greet it. Don't think of it, with evety 
breath the holy name must be inhaled 
exhaled. My boy, see, thou mayst not lose the? 
grain of “Sikhi”, thop hast earned during tfci* 
life-time. This is the time of trial, stand nrm.’fj! 
The boy is silent, his eye-bnlU are immovabte,;gi'' 
if in Samadhi, bnt with every breath a flsint vofllfl > 
— “Wahiguin”— is heard. A calmneas rests. 
the face, signs of return of glow and rosiness Scf?. 
the cheeks appear, which hearten the 
mother and the horror-strack bride sitting ii|i: 
one comer. But Bhikha-fi whe was this >' 
time holding his son's hcac^ in his lap and 
ing '*A8a-di-Var”-8ong of t!je .viorn, slugs, tl&c 

last stanza, places the he.n'l on the >>cd'iin^ ^ 

and rises for a prayer. All is ovci. " 

6 - 

It was about noon when lI.c people of Gujrat 
witnessed the strange spe iav}*; of tV? procession 
carrrying the dead body the boy. whose 
marriage party had passed the very 

same streets the evening hclon*. w.- y vWe 

last procession of a Sikh-r- m of the. human- 
soul with the Almighty Furkh. This was the 
great Anand marriage— ”Lose thyself in order 
to 6nd the Lord— the husband. ” Kabir says-r 
”lt is tbro^h death that eternal happiness is ' 
found.” This procession to the crema-- 
tion ground was preceded by dmms and 
pipes. Bbai Bhika's face showed no signs of 
grief, he was all the time singing praises of Sod— 
"Thy will is sweet to me, On my Lord.” 

The last rites were performed with as little 
attachment as the marriage rites the day 
before. 
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Bhai Lika’s son is in a room, suffering 
from acute edk ; medicine is of no avail. Tbs 
Hakim has seen the patient and left. All joy is 
converted into anxie^ for the life of the only son 
of the foaiily. Bbai Bhika shows not any sign 
of anxiety his face, he sits by the side of bis 
suffering Mg and sings 

"What^pkiatth Thee, Thondoest, but few abide 
. hy Thy vrillf Oh Lord I 
He who bosrato Thy Will, enjoys the happiness. 
The^ sdf^wittdd iniMl flbows his cleverness. 

He doet not aecqpt the inevitable (Will) and ' 

V snfiiers pain. 

Mdott, he sttfieis pain of birth 
I cadoot find the Abode 

of Happiness.” 
(Gubv Aicar Da^) 


The Sikh who had come from Tarn Taran at 
the Guru’s bidding, to take lessons in ”^khi” 
from Bhai Bhiira, witnessed all these happen- 
ings and was all the time saying— ”Dhaa Guriii^^ 
Phan Guru.” Blessed is the (ram. The patW 
to Stkhi was now as clear to him as daylight^' 
no lectures were needed, no private conferenced 
wanted ; no Raja-Yoga, neither scAusion 
monntain caves nor baths in rivers, were 
quired, but 6ne thing alone— resignation to the* 
Snpreme Will.— This is the path to ”SikhtV^; 
Surrender thyself to- the Suprame Will and.^ tlsotr 
art a Sikh. The Sikh saw this experiment in the 
laboratory of Professor Bhika and was satisfied^ 
ail kis doubts were set at rest. 

BubH 






PKKAKS OP NATURE 



. Two Yolks in an ^gg.- t . - ^ 

( Photo' taken by Mr, Atui Chandra Bosoj' Aitiir« ‘C^le'iit!ita K " 
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,A IIBROOFOLD MAHARASHI'KA 
By Prof. Iaditmatit Sarkak. 


I N the long history of Auraiigzib’si strug- 
<gte wi<;h the \laratha8,:after .the sun 
of ^Maratha rpyalty bad set in the red 
dojod of Sd^b^uji^a blood and the people’s 
wat^bad begun, two stars of dazzling bril- 
Uaiiey -filled the political fitmament for 
nearU t a decade and paralysed the alien 
iavadbr till ajt last they clashed together 
with fatal’ results. - They were Dhanaji 
YadaV and Santaji GJiorpare,.. and the» 
history of Soathern India, from 1689 to^ 
1698 is very greatly ithe biography of 
these two men. 

|.» Dhanaji Yadav was the great-grandson 
of Shivajt’s mother’s brother and was born 
about 1650.^ . 41e first saw service under, 
Fratap .Sad Qujar, the Commander-in- 
Cjbief.^clf the Great Sbivaji dnd^continued 
to under •.tha;.Maratha banner ever 
afterwards. . His first great achievement 
was the defeat that be iofiiptcd upon a 
MjHghaU^detaelbpient in the plains of Phal- 
taei, fb.ortly after Rajaram’e accession 
(IGSST), .tor which he wasr given the title 
of .Jai Singh. ; lle accompanied : this king 
in his dight to Jinjj, in the Madras Karna^ 
tab, iuthe autumn of that year.. 

Like hiin. Santaji Ghorpare was a Ma- 
ratha of Shivaji’s caste and descended from 
that branch of the Ghorpare family which 
Uvediat Kapshl in the. Kolhdpur State. 
Hntering SShivaji’s service with bis father 
and two .'brothers,, .he . won an extensive 
jagir for his . family in the Kopal district 
north ofjfhe Tungabhndra. 

■- ' ■ 11 • 

SstniBjt ’;hBd Ah. inborn genius for 
bMdlijig. tlrge. .bodies of* tropps spread 
Over a'widk'^af^a, cHhnging his tactics so 
a* to take prompt advantage of everyi 
^h.ftnge id the enemy’s plans and condition 
and bfgmijii^ujg ^ . cbmbmed movements. 


The success of bis tactics depended on .the. 
rapid movement of his troops and on hif 
subordinates carrying out his orders puQcy. 
tunlly to the ihinute. He, thf>refore, insist* 
ted on implicit obedience from his officet;^^^ 
and enforced the strictest discipline iii his.?' 
army by draconic punishments. As Khafi 
Khan writes [ii.TI'G], ’*8anta used; tQ inflict 
severe punishments on hi^ folio we rs« For., 
the slighte.st fault he would cause the oT; 
fender to be trampled to death by .an[ 
elephant.” .* 

The man who insists on efiicienicy and 
discipline in a tropical country inakes[ 
himself nniver^lly unpopular, and, Uere*. 
fore, ”most of the Maratha nobles bi^ame 
Santa’s enemies and ra ade, a secret 
meat with his rival Diiana to destroy 
him.” [jb/d.]; ‘ ; ‘ J 

The first recorded exploit of Sap^' 
was done during Rajaram’s flight to Jibjt. 
After that king had been surprised by 
Mughal ou an island of the Tungabhadra 
and escaped with liis bare life, he hid him- 
seif in the territory of the Kahii of 'Bedhqr 
( now the Nagar division, in.' the N. w. 
of Mysore ) for some time. Auraugztb seo^ 
a large force under Jan-nisar Khan, Matlab 
Khan, and Sharza Kliaa to invade this' 
country ; but as the Bmperor’s official hiis?. 
tory admits, ’’Santa triumphantly opposed'., 
them, till at last the matter was settled^ ; 
by< the Rani paying a small fine under the . 
dame of tribute.” [M. A. 34!9.] Santa’s 
younger brothers Bahirji (surhamed liiudd 
Kao) and Maloji were among 4^e ' compa- 
nions of Rajaram captured oa, the island 
and lodged in Bijapur Ibrt, whence they/ 
escaped by bribery, [/ft/d] 

Kajaraih, when going to Jinji, had left' 
Santa in Maharashtra, charging . Kim to 
act under the orders of ^amchaddra,/tte^^^ 
Aifiatya who had been practicalfyjnTest^ 
with a regent’s full powers for 
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affairs ip Western Deccan, [.'ane, letter 
433.] For some time he did so, and we 
find him co-operating with the Amatja 
andi3ther generals in defeating the famous 
' Bijapuri general Sharza Khan (now in the 
Mughal service with the title of Kustam 
Khan) near Sedara on llth May 1690. 
Sharza offered a long resistance, but was 
worsted and made prisoner with his wife 
and ' children ; the entire baggage of his 
army ^was seized together with 4000 
horses and eight elephants; and he had 
to ransom himself by paying one lakh of 
Rupees. [M. 4. 336, K. K. 416, Z, C\] 

111 

Late in 1692 Santa and Dhana were 
sent by Kamchandra to the Madras Kar- 
natak, each at the head of 15,000 cavalry 
to reinforce Kajaram, who was threatened 
in fort Jinji by a new imperial force des- 
patched by Aurangzib under Prince Kam 
Uakhsh and the \\azir Asad Khan, a year 
earlier. Santa arrived first anJ burst 
into the Conjeveiani district, fhe terror 
inspired by his raiding bunds caused a 
wild flight of the inhabitants far and near 
into Madras for refuge (11th to 13tli 
December 1692 ). When the Maratha 
force arrived near Kaveripak, Ali Mardan 
Khan, the Mughal faujdar of Conjeveram 
went out to encounter it, deceived by the 
screen of cavalry as to his enemy’s vast 
numbers. He could not avoid a battle 
when he learnt the truth, in the course 
of the fight, his corps of Bahelia musket- 
eers deserted to the enemy, and Ali Mar- 
dan in vainly trying to retreat to Conjeve- 
ram was hemmed round and captured 
with 150u horses and six elephants. His 
entire army was plundered by Santa (13th 
Dec.). [Fort SL George Diary, Dtikasha, 
1086, Z. C.] The defeated Khan was 
taken to Jinji and held to ransom for one 
lakh of hunt 

After the Mughal siege-army had 
purchased its retreat to Wandiwash and 
Jinji had been freed from danger 
( January 1693 ), Santaji laid siege to 
"i'richinopoly, the ruler of which was 
at chronic war with Rejaram's first 
cousin and^ firm ally, Shahjt II., the 
Raja of Tanjore. Kajaram himself arrived 


on the scene soon afterwards and the 
Trichinopolv Nayak had to make peace 
in April. [ -?. C. ] 


Barly in May Santa quarrelled with 
his king and went back to Maha- 
rashtra. Rajaram, in anger, took away 
Santa’s title of Senapati ( Commender- 
in-Chief ) and gave it to Dhana Yadav.* 
[ Z C. ] 

Malhar Ramrao Chitnis, who is 
usually wrong in his dates and names, 
reports an earlier quarrel ( in 1690 ) 
and describes it thus '’When Kajaram 
went to Jinji, he commanded Santaji 
Ghorpare and his two brothers to obey 
the orders of the Amatya ( Ramchapdra ). 
But Santa did not co-operate at the siege 
of Panhala and did not act according to 
his instructions. Remaining in the Sendur 
district, he waged war up to the Tunga- 
bliadra, captured the fort of Guti, 
seized some frontier thanaf^ and stayed 
there. The Amatya reported these things 
to the king at Jinji, who was displeased 
and took away the post of Conimander- 
in-Chief and conferred it on Maliadji’ 
Pansabal in 1690. He wrote about it 
to Ramchandra. and sending two men 
to Santa took away his Sikke-katar 
and placed them in charge of Ram- 

chandra Then Santa tried in vain for 

a fortnight or a month to interview 
Kamchandra who declined to see him. 
So, he went to the King at Jinji and 
staying there gave an undertaking to 
serve like all other officers to the satis- 
faction of the king, while his two 
brothers would remain under the orders 
of kamchandra. Making this agreement 
he went to Jinji to oppose the army 
sent by the Emperor *’ [ ii. 34 ] 

“For his great services Rajaram 

greatly liked Dhana and now gAve 

him honour equal to that of Senapati 
with the right of playing the naubat..*' 
[ii. 36] Maha^i fell in bat^e pt Jinji 
and Santa was made Senapati ip bis 
place. [ ii. 40 ] , ,, 

♦ This is. how^ 1 interpert the 
ft'amsoi/ according to Pdfsianr idiom.' 
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Chitnis reports a later quarrel which 
I am inclined to place in May 1693 
“For some reason or other Santaji 
Ghcrpare quarrelled with the courtiers 
of Kajaram and insulted them. There- 
after, the king sent Mane to attack 
Santa, but the other sardars after much 

reasoning dissuaded him So, Santa 

was merely censured and his post of 
Commander-in-Chief was given to Dhanaji. 
Things went on in this way for two 
or three years.** [ ii. 42. ] Much of 
Chitnis’s account is unsupported by 
contemporary sources, and I am inclined 
to regard it as confused and partly 
inaccurate. 


Keturning home about the middle of 
1693, Santaji acted as his own master 
and devoted his time and resources to 
carving out a principality for himself in 
the Bellary district. He refused to obey 
the orders of the king’s locum tenens 
and did not lend his aid to the national 
party when they raised Prince Mui^cud- 
din’s siege of Panhala in November next. 

His brother Bahirji, too, had left 
Rajaram in a huff ( March 1093 ). The 
reason for the rupture 1 infer to be the 
usurpation of the real control of the 
government by the Brahman ministers 
at Jinji in consequence of Kajaram sinking 
into debauchery and imbecility, so that 
the men of the sword rebelled against 
their own loss of influence at Court and 
the appropriation of the wealth of the 
state by the men of the pen. Bahirji 
joined another malcontent, Yachapa 
Nayak ( who had made himself master 
of Satgarh fort ) and probably tried to 
imitate his example of winning an estate 
for himself. The royal forces attacked 
the two desertfrs near Vellore in May. 
But the quarrel was made up and Bahirji 
returned to his master’s side in February 
1694. iZ.C.) 

While thus “fighting for his own hand** 
and pursuing an independent career of 
depr^ation in* imperial territory, Santa 
was defeated after a long chase and a 
three days* running fight by Himmat 
Khan at the village of VikramhalU 

94-11 


( early Nov., 1693 ). Three hundred of 
Santa’s own soldiers and 200 of his 
Berad allies were slain, and 300 mares, 
some flags, kettledrums, &c., were captured 
by the Mughals, who suffered a heavy loss 
in killed and wounded. But the pursuit 
failed through a quarrel between Himmat 
Khan and his coadjutors liamid-ud-din 
and Khwnja Khan, so that Santa, without 
any fear, sent 4000 men under Amrit Rao 
towards Berar, while he himself led 6000 
cavalry towards Malkhed — Karnul hills — 
Ilaidarabad &c. In March 1694 we find 
him in the Mahadev hills ( Akhbar year, 
37 ). 

Another cause of Santa’s attitude of 
aloofness from the government was his 
being drawn into the cross-currents of 
ministerial rivalry at the western capital 
of Maharashtra. He sided with Parasu- 
ram, the rival of the A maty a, while Dhana 
belonged to the faction of the latter 
( DU., 122 a. ) 

Kor nearly a year after the battle of 
Yikramhalli we hear of Santa only as a 
fast roving raider all over the Deccan. 

VI 

But in October 1G94, Shankarji Malhar 
( the Snehiv ) formed a plan of joint 
action and sharing of profits with him 
and persuaded him to March to the 
Madras Karnatak, saying, “Go with 
your troops and do our master’s work. 
Hasten to the Kaja with light equipment 
r literally, alone j. Kemain there showing 
due respect. Kaise the siege. Don’t violate 
your faith.” He took an oath from Santa 
to act in this spirit, and added to his 
forces the contingents of Hanuniant Rao 
Nimbalkar and other generals, making a 
total of 25,000 horse, which marched in 
a compact body, firing its artillery on the 
way. Shankarji made an agreement with 
Santa to conduct the revenue [ collection ] 
in concert and to remain faithful [ to ea:h 
other’s interests ], and sent his brother 
(?) Yesaji Malhar as his represantative 
with this expeditionary forces. [ Z. L\ ] 
Meantime Zulliqar Khan had concluded 
a successful compaigu against the Kaja of 
Tanjore and exacted from him a bond to 
abandon the cause of Kajaram which he 
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had hitherto helped most usefully with 
money and provisions, and to pay a 
tribute of thirty lakhs of rupees every 
year. ( May 1694. ) Then he came back 
to Jinji and renewed his pretended siege 
of it, occupying the country around. 
[ Z C. ; Fort St. George Diary. ] 

Santa seems to have effected nothing 
for his master this time, and soon return- 
ed to the north-western corner of Mysore. 
In November 1695, Dhana was sent to 
prop up the Maratha cause on the 
Madras side, which he succeeded in doing, 
by driving away JCulfiqar from the siege 
of Vellore. [Z.C.] 

VII 

But in this very month, Santa per- 
formed the most glorious achievement of 
his life,— one which still further raised his 
reputation for invincibility and made him 
the dread of even the greatest Mughal 
generals. 

Santa was reported to be going back 
to his own estate in the Chittaldurg dis- 
trict, heavily loaded with booty from the 
imperial dominions. Aurangzib, then en- 
camped at Brahmapuri ( on the Bhima ), 
ordered (Jasim Khan, the able and active 
governor of the Sera country ( western 
Mysore ) to intercept the raiders, i o rein- 
force Qasim Khan, he sent a detachment 
from his own camp under some of his 
highest younger officers,— Khanazad Khan 
( afterwards Kuhullah Khan II and Lord 
High Steward ), Saf Shikan Khan, Sayyid 
Asabet Khan and Muhammad Murad 
( the Paymaster of Prince Kam BakhslPs 
army) —with a command of 25, (/OO men 
on paper but five to six thousand troopers 
in actual muster. It was, however, a very 
choice corps, being composed of men from 
the imperial guards and personal retinue 
and the contingents of the nobles who 
had to petrol round his tent on different 
days in the week {haft ebanki), with artil- 
lerymen. They joined Qasim Khan about 
12 miles from the Marathas’ expected 
track, early in November. Santa, who 
had been roving at a distance, heard of 
his enemy’s position and movements, came 
up with them by swift marches, and 
matured his plan for their distinction 


with consummate skill, which the luxury 
and thoughtlessness of the Mughal gene- 
rals crowned with the most complete 
success imaginable. 

Khanazad Khan was a Persian of the 
highest descent, being the son of the late 
Paymaster-General, Kuliultah Khan I, and 
great-grandson of the Bmpress Mumtaz 
Mahal’s sister. With him had come some 
officers of the greatest influence and favour 
in the Bmperor's personal circle. Qasim 
Khan rose to the height of hospitality 
required by such guests. Discarding the 
simple and light kit of a general who 
wishes to wage war with the Marathas 
wisely, he brought out of his stores in 
Adoni fort, his ‘ showy articles, such as 
unused Karnataki tents ; gold, silver and 
China vessels of all kinds, etc., and sent 
them six miles ahead of this halting place 
to be kept ready for himself and his guests 
when they would arrive there at the end 
of the next day’s march. [ M A, 375. ] 

But on that day doom overtook him 
in the person of Santa Ghorpare, who 
showed the highest tactical power in 
making his dispositions and moving his 
three distinct and scattered divisions so 
as to ensure the perfect timing of their 
movements and exact co-operation among 
them, lie divided his army into three 
bodies, of which one was sent to plunder 
the Mughal camp, another to oppose 
the soldiers, and the third was held in 
reserve ready for action wherever reriuircd. 
The zamindar of the Chittaldurg district 
sided with the Marathas in the hope of a 
share of the spoils and thus the Mughals 
were ringed round by enemies and cut oil* 
from .all information. [ M, A. 375, Dil 
Ulh] 

Mil 

An hour and a half after sunrise, 
the first Maratha division fell upon 
Qasim Khan’s advanced tents ( six m^les 
to the front ), slew and wounded the 
guards and servants, carried off every- 
thing they could, and set fire (o the heavy 
tents. On the news of it *reaching Qasim 
Khan, he harried towards the point of 
attack, withot rousing Khanazad Khan 
from his sleep or maturing any plan of 
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concerted action. Before he had gone two 
miles, the second body of the enemy 
appeared in sight and the battle began. 
'I his awoke Khanazad Khan, who left 
his camp, baggage and everything else on 
the spot and quickly advanced to the aid 
of his friend. But the enemy's numbers 
were overwhelming and they had a very 
large body of Kala-piada musketeers,— the 
best marksmen and bravest infantry of 
^4- the Deccan, — in addition to their num- 
berless mobile lightcavalry. “Agreatbattle 
was fought and many were slain on both 
sides. In spite of the steadiness of the 
imperialists and the destruction done by 
them, the enemy did not yield one foot of 
ground or show the least wavering. 
Then the reserve division of ^^anta fell upon 
the camp and baggage left behind and 
looted everything. This news reached 
Oasim and Khanazad in the heat of the 
battle and shook their firmness. They 
took counsel together and decided to go to 
the small fort of Dodderi* close to which 
the advanced- tents had been sent and 
where there was a tank. Fighting for 
two milest they reached the tank in the 
evening and halted ; the enemy retired 
from the attack hut encamped close by.** 
The fort of Dodderi was small and the 
food-store in it limited. So “its imperial 
garrison shut its gates upon their newly 
arrived comrades. The two Khans shared 
with the other officers the food they had 
brought with themselves, and the common 
soldiers found nothing to eat except the 
water of the tank ; grass and gram for 
the elephants and horses were nowhere. 
As the night closed, the enemy compelety 
encircled them. Ihe imperialists stood 
to arms ready to meet any attack. But 
for three days the Marathasonly appeared 
in sight without fighting, till some thou- 
sands of infantry sent by the zamindar of 
Chittaldurg— who had been reduced to 
» 

\Dodiien’, 14^10' N., 75'^46' K.i in the Chittaldurg 
division of Mysore, 22 miles cast of Chittaldurg, .and 

miles in a straight line south oJAdoni. South of 
it stands a large resci'Dir. 

I "'I'he imperialists, giving up all plan of fighting, 
t' “k the road to 1 odderi in confusion, reached the 
)>lacc with extreme difficulty, and were invcbted.” 
1^*./, 11811.] 
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humility by yasim Khan— seized the oppor- 
tunity and made an attack. On the fourth 
day, before sunrise, ten times the former 
number of Kala-piada darkened the plain 
and began to fight. I lie imperial artilley 
munitions had been plundered in their 
camp and what little was carried with the 
soldiers was now exhausted ; so after vain 
exertions for some hours, they sat down 
in despair. I'he enemy’s hail of bullets 
destroyed many men in this situation.*** 
Fully one-third of the Mughal army had 
been slain at the two camps, during the 
retreat, and on the banks of the tank of 
Dodderi. Then the chiefs decided to save 
their own lives by sneaking into the fort, 
and a disgraceful scene ensued which is 
thus described by Khafi Khan (ii. 331) 

“In this extremity of distress, Qasim, 
Khanazad and iSaf Shi k an, who had dis- 
mounted close to one another, secretly 
planned to enter into the garhi without 
informing Muhammad Murad and other 
comrades who were at a distance. They 
began to send within such stores as were 
left after the enemy’s plunder, pretending 
to lighten themselves for fighting. The 
first night Qasim Khan, on the pretext 
of patrolling, left his post and entered the 
fort by scaling the wall with ropes, as it 

• This is Ihc contemporary record compiled 
from State papers like despatches and news- 
letters, ( .1/. A. 375—377 )• But more than 30 
years later, Khafi Khan ( ii. 429 ), gave the follow- 
ing dilTcrcnt and seemingly inaccurate account 
"A party of the enemy fell upon Qasim Khan’s tents... 
and 10 to 12 thousand horsemen attacked the baggage 
of Khanazad...7 or 8 thousand more appeared between 
the two Khans, so that neither could reinforce the 
other.... The battle raged till sunset... All night the 
chiefs remained on their elephants and the soldiers 
holding the bridles of their horses, to repel night- 
attacks. At dawn the Marathas renewed their attack... 
in this way the imperialists were attacked for 3 days, 
at last [on ihefour/h day] they marched fighting a|l 
the way and took refuge under the gar// 1 of Dodderi. 
For these three days they had had no food. In the 
same way 3 or 4 more days were passed, the imTCria- 
lists entrenching and repelling charges under shelter 
of the walls of the jy/irhi day and night, while their 
camels, horses and oxen were carried oil by the Mara- 
thas. As the gates of the ffnrhi...h!kd been closed upon 
them, the grocers of the gurht tiucw down to them 
grain from the top of the wall, cluirging one-or two 
rupees per seer, ()n the 4lh or 5th day i.e„ ihc 7th 
or Slh day after the first battle ] the two Khans decided 
to enter the g^arhi. 
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was not advisable to etUer bj tbe gate 
owing to the crowd assembled there 
( outside ). Then Khanazad and Saf 
Shikan entered by the gate by charging 
the crowd of common soldiers round 
it. Lastly Muhammad Murad and 
other officers, learning of it, came in 
with the greatest difficulty. Saf Shikan, 
turning to Muhammed Murad, cried 
out— *How gallantly we have brought 
ourselves here !* Murad’s nephew re- 
torted — 'Shame on the type of valour 
you have shown in coming here, of 
which you are bragging !* ” 

The Marathas besieged the fort* on 
all sides, being confident that hunger 
would destory its defenders. On the day 
of entering the fort, the soldiers, high 
and low, were all given bread of millet 
( jawari and hajra ) from the local 
stores, while the transport cattle fed on 
the old and new straw-thatching pulled 
down from the roofs of houses. On the 
second day no food was left for either 
man or beast. Many of the cattle of 
the army had been carried away by the 
Marathas, many others had perished 
from hunger,— ** They chewed each other’s 
tails, mistaking them for straw,” as 
the graphic exaggeration of a Persian 
writer well describes it ; — and the 
remaining oxen ‘lean like the ass’s 
tail/ were now eaten up by the Muslim 
soldiery. Then they faced utter starva- 
tion. Qasim Khan was a great eater 
of opium, his life depended on the drug 
and the lack of it caused his death on the 
third day. [ M, A., 878 ; but many sus- 
pected that he committed suicide to escape 
disgrace by the enemy and the censure of 
the Emperor. ] Of the common soldiers, 
many in the agony of hunger leaped down 
from the fort walls and sought refuge 
in the enemy’s camp, who took away the 
money they had concealed in their belts. 
The traders of Santa’s camp-bazar used 
to come below the wall of the fort 
and sell fruits and sweets at fancy prices 
to the starving Mughals on the top, who 
threw down money tied in rags and 

* They overthrew one tower of it and attacked 

all bides. [ Af. A, 378 ]. 
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drew the food up by means of ropes. 
[K,K.l 

When the food supply was absolutely 
exhausted and the water in the fort 
became scanty and unwholesome, Kha- 
nazad Khan, in despair of relief, sent 
his diwan and a Deceani captain of tbe 
imperial service to Santa to beg for terms 
of capitulation. 

Santa at first demanded a lakh of Iiun 
besides the elephants, horses and property 
of the imperial army. But the treacher- 
ous Deccani captain whispered to him, 
“W’hat is this that you arc asking for ? 
Raise your terms. This amount will be 
paid by Khanazad Khan alone as his ran- 
som.” At last the ransom was fixed at 
20 lakhs of rupees ; and all the cash 
articles, jewels, horses and elephants of the 
doomed army were to be given up, each 
general being allowed to go away on a 
single horse with the cloth he wore on his 
person. The generals individually signed 
bonds for their respective ransoms and 
each left a kinsman or chief servant as 
security for its payment. The terms were 
faithfully kept on the Maratba side*, 
thanks to Santa’s iron discipline, [ K, K, 
corrected by M,A. ] 

Santaji sent word that the men might 
come out of the fort without any fear 
and live for two nights in front of its 
gate ; those who had any money need 
fear no extortion but might buy their 
necessaries from the Maratha camp. The 
lean woe-begone and bedraggled remnant 
of the imperial army filed out of the fort 
after the I3th day. The enemy gave them 
bread from one side and water from the 
other. Thus they were nursed back to 
life and strength in two days. On tbe 
third day Khanazad started for the Court 
with a Maratha escort. He had lost every- 
thing, but the imperial officers on the 
way supplied him and his men with 
horses, tents, dress, food and money to 

♦ Hut not on the Mughal side, njeording to Khah 
Khan, who says, * Not even half the ransom was paid 
as many of the hostages escaped from the wretch'-** 
army and he was f soon afterwards ] killed. But the 
roperty seized by him was worth $0 or 60 lakhs.’ 
ii. 433 ‘] 
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relieve their urgent distress. [ M.A. 378, 
A'. K. 433. ] 

Meantime, the b'mperor then at Brah- 
mapuri, :^80 miles north of the scene of 
disaster, on hearing of the danger to 
Qasim Khan, had sent Hamid-ud-din 
Khan from his side and Rustam-dil Khan 
from Haidarabad to support him. 'they 
had united near Adoni, but in time only 
to receive and help Khanazad on his 
return. Here Khana;sad's army was 
reclothed and newly furnished by the 
gifts and forced contributions from the 
officers and residents of Adoni. [ M. A. 
379, but Akbbarat, year 39. sh. 72, 
differs. ] ^ 

IX 

In less than a month from this, 8anta 
achieved another equally famous victory. 
Himmat Khan Bahadur, who had been 
deputed to co-operate with Qasim Khan, 
had taken refuge in Basavapatan (40 miles 
west of Dodderi ) on account of the small- 
ness of his force, not more than one 
thousand cavalry, though he had received 
the impossible order to go out and 
punish Santa. [ M. A, 379. ] 

After the. fall of Dodderi, Santa had 
established his own garrison there and 
told oft two forces to watch and oppose 
llamid-ud-din ( in the north ) and Him- 
mat Khan ( in the west ). On 20th 
January he appeared before Himmat 
Khan’s position at the head of ten thou- 
sand cavalry and nearly the same 
number of infantry. His Karnataki 
footmusketeers— the best marksmen in 
the Deccan, took post on a hill. Him- 
mat Khan, with a very small force, 
advanced to the attack and dislodged 
them from it, slaying 500 of them. 

* JH, A. 375 has made an astounding mistake of 
date by saying that ((hnnaxad and Qasim Khan united 
tlieir forces before itighting the enemy, on 23 JanuuU^ 
* m-sani ( -19 Jan., 1O96 ). But the absolutely trust- 
worthy contemporary news-letter, Akhbarut^^ show* 
that on that date the mace-bearers sent by the Emperor 
returneii to hiiH at Brahmapuri after delivering his 
gifts to th^vani^uished ofliceA, who had then reached 
Adoni. Qasim Khan had died more than a month 
before 19th Jan. The Madras Diary records on 15th 
Dec. 1695, the report of Qasim Khan having been 
already defeated, [say, about 25th Nov. ] 


Then he drove his elephant towards 
the place where Santa was standings 
when suddenly he was shot by a bullet 
in the forehead and fell down uncons- 
cious into the hawda. His driver 
wanted to turn the elephant back, 
but the Captain of his contingent 
(jamadar), Ali Baqi, told the driver— 
Mhe Khan is alive. Urge the elephant 
onward. I shall drive the enemy back.* 
But he, too, was wounded, thro\ra 
down to the ground and carried off 
by the enemy. Then his son fell fighting. 
Santa received two arrow-wounds. The 
leaderless imperialists fell back to their 
trenches. At midnight Himmat Khan 
breathed his last. Three hundred 
of his men were dispersed and fled 
to various places. The rest held their 
fortified enclosure successfully for some 
days, after which the Marathas with- 
drew from its siege and went away 
with the captured baggage of the 
Khan.* 

X 

Flushed with these far-resoundinjg 
victories, Santaji went to Jinji to wait 
on Rajaram ( March 1696 ). He seems 
to have claimed the office of Senapati, 
contrasting his own brilliant performances 
with Dhanaji’s poor record of victories. 
Hitherto Prahlad Niraji ( the Pratinidhi 
or regent ) had, with great tact and 
diplomacy, kept peace between the two 
rival generals and taken great pains to 
show in all the acts of government' that 

* 'I’his narrative is based upon the desf^tch re- 
ceived by the Emperor on 2nd February and included 
in the Akhbarat of the next day, with some additions ' 
from M. A.. The rest of Af, A. and the whole of ^ 
Khah Khan ( gossipy fabrication ) have been rriected . 
by me. Khafi Khan writes ( ii. 433-434 ) = Santa, 
on hearing of the near approach of Himmat Khan, 
formed his army in two divisions and hasten^ by 
two routes to meet Himmat Khan. At a distance of 3^ 
miles Himmat Khan encountered the first of these divi- . 
sions ( led by ^anta ). Severe battle ; many slain on 
both sides, Marathas fleeing drew Himmat Khan's 
army near their second division. Santa had posted 
crack marksmen in dense jungles at various places 
across tlie path of Himmat Khan. The latter was^ 
shot through the forehead by a fialia musketeer r 
from a tree top. All his baggage elephants and. 
stores were looted. 
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the king treated the two as absolutely 
equal. But he was now dead, and his 
successor in the king’s council was less 
clever and could not keep the balance 
even. [Sardesai, i. 661.] Santa’s vanity, 
imperious temper and spirit of insubordi- 
nation, roused to an inordinate height by 
his recent triumphs, gave great offence to 
the court at Jinji and the result was an 
open rupture near Conjeveram ( May 
1696). [Z. C.J Kajaram sided with Dhanaji 
and placing Amrit Kao Mmbalkar in 
the van of his army, attacked bis 
offending general. But Santa’s genius 
again triumphed ; Dhana was defeated 
and driven precipitately to his home in 
Western India ; Amrit Kao fell on the 
Seld. [Z.C. But K. K, and DU. wrongly 
give the victory to Dhana.] 

This victory is thus graphically des- 
cribed in Masir-i-Alamgirt, which wrongly 
places it in October 1689:— *‘On the way 
to Jinji, this wretch had a fight with 
Dhana Yadav, who was escorting Raja- 
ram there, on account of an old quarrel. 
Santa triumphed, and caused Amrit Kao, 
the brother [-in-law ] of Nagoji, the 
comrade and assistant of Dhana, to be 
crushed to death by an elephant. He 
also captured Kajaram, but Dhana 
escaped. The next day Santa appeared 
before Kajaram with his wrists bound 
together, saying—*! am the same loyal 
servant [ as before ]. My rudeness was 
due to this that you wanted to make 
Dhana my equal and to reach Jinji with 
bis help. I shall now do whatever you 
bid me.’ Then he released and conducted 
Kajaram to Jinji.” ( 401 . )* 

Of Santa’s doings in the Eastern Kar- 
satak this year we have full information 
irom the English factory-records of Madras 
ind the Persian memoirs of Bhimsen. On 
lis arrival at the head of 1 5,000 horse, 
Maratha bands spread into several part 
bf the country, the Mughal army with 

* Rajwade, XV. 45, is a letter styling Santa 
enapati in June 1695 *, but 1 cannot accept this date 
i defiance of the Zedhe Chronicle, which siys ( ;is I 
iterpret it ) that l>hana was given that title in May 
393. Santa's outbreak in May 1^)96 ended in his 
ctory and Rajaram could not have ventured to 
isgrace him then. 


its reduced numbers was powerless to 
defend its many outposts, and Zulfiqar 
Khan was forced to hold himself in the 
defensive in the fort of Arcot, after repel- 
ling one attack of Santa near Arni. 
Indeed, he made a secret understanding 
with the Marathas for mutual forbear- 
ance. In November it was reported that 
treasure for the Mughal army sent from 
the Court had reached Kadapa. Santaji 
immediately marched to that side to 
intercept it. Zulfiqar set out after him to 
defend the convoy ; but. hearing that Santa 
had changed his plans, the Mughal general 
fell on Arcot after making three marches 
only. Santaji entered the uplands of 
Central Mysore and returned home, Zul- 
fiqar marching to I’enu Kunda ( 7o miles 
north of Bangalore ) to join I'rince Bidar 
Bakht. 

XI 

In the Maratha homeland an interne- 
cine war now raged between Dhana and 
Santa, all other captains being ranged on 
the two sides. They fought together in 
the Satara district in March 1697. But 
fortune now deserted Santaji ; his 
severity and insolence had disgusted his 
officers and most of them were secretly 
corrupted by the agents of Dhana. Hanu- 
mant Kao Nimbalkar, in concert with 
Dhana’s troops, fell on Santa’s baggage 
train, and most of the latter’s officers 
deserted to Dhanaji, while the rest were 
killed or wounded. Santaji, despoiled 
of all and deserted by his army, fled from 
the field with only a few followers to 
Mhaswad, the Home of Nagoji Mane 
whose wife’s brother Amrit Kao he had 
killed. With Nagoji, however, the sacred 
rights of hospitality to a refugee rose 
higher than the claims of blood-feud ; 
he gave Santa shelter and food for some 
days, and then dismissed "^im in safety. 
But his wife Kadha Bai followed her 
brother’s murderer with a woman’s un- 
quenchable vindictiveness. She had urged 
her husband to sla^ their giiest,^but in 
vain. And now when she saw him escap- 
ing unscathed, she sent her surviving 
brother after him. One of the many 
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diverse accounts * of his death (given by 
Khah Khan) is that the pursuer (wrongly 
called Nagojt Mane by both Khah 
Khan and Z, C. ) came upon Santaji when, 
exhausted by fast travel, he was bathing 
in a nala near the Shambhu Mahadev 
hill, in the Satara district. I'he party 
from Mhaswad surprised him in this 
helpless situation and cut off his head. 
“Mane [ /. e., Nimbalkar ] threw it into 
his saddlebag, fastened behind his horse... 
On the way the bag got loose and fell 
down. Firuz Jang’s spies, who had spread 
in that hilly region, in pursuit of Santa, 
picked it up, recognised it as that gene- 
ral’s head, and sent it to Firuz Jang, who 
...sent it on to the limperor. fhe severed 
head was paraded through the imperial 
encampment and some cities of the 
Deccan.” [M.A 101-402, Z C., K.IC 447- 
448, Dilknaha l22/i.] I he date of his 
death is given in the Zedhc Chronicle as 

* Admittedly diverse and conilicling, according 
to M. A, 402, which omits all of them. The Mane 
family “old piper*' printed in Parasnis’s Itihas 
Sangnihut Jnnya Aitihasik (Joshtif ii. 45, is so palpably 
incorrect as to suggest an opium-eater's tale. 
Khali Khan, after giving the account followed above, 
adds, “ There is another story current [ about his 
end j. Ciod alone knows the truth" 1 j ii. 448 ]. 


Asharh 1619 Shaka, or June, 1697. Bhim- 
sen places it ( without date ) before the. 
fall of Jinji in fanuary, 1698. But the 
Masir-i~Alamgiri records it ( without 
stating the day or even month ) at the 
conclusion of the events of the 42nd year 
of Aurangzib’s reign ( 3rd March 1698— 
20th February 1699, ) but I have not 
found all dates of this work unimpeach- 
able. Khafi Khan places it in ' 39th year 
( 5th April 1095-24th March 1690 ); but 
his chronology is palpably confused. 

Thus died Santaji Ghorpare most 
ignomlniously at the end of a most 
dazzling military career, like Charles X of 
Sweden. But his greatest monument is 
the abject fear he inspired in all ranks of 
the Mughal army*, which is faithfully 
reflected in the curses and abuses invari- 
ably used as the epithet to his name in the 
l^ersian histories. 

* “When the news arrived that Santa had 
come within 16 or 18 miles of him, Firuz Jang 
[ Aurang/ib s highest general 1 lost colour in terror, 
and making a false announcement that he would 
ride out to oppose him, appointed officers to clear 
the p ith, sent nis advanci^ tents onward, but then 
tied towards Bijapur by a roundabout path" ! 
1 K. K. ii. 44 ^'’ ]• 


INDIA’vS FlhST HIGH COMMISSIONER IN LONDON 
By St. Niiiai. SiNr.ir. 


W K are at present in such a bitter frame 
of mind that it is well nigh impos- 
sible for us to take a just measure 
of services rendered to us by any Englishman, 
That is the only reason, so far as I can see, 
why so little has been said and written about 
the work done by Sir William Meyer, who 
died suddenly in London the other day. 
The lack of appreciation may, of course, be 
partly dueito our ignorarce of his services 
to us, for ofliciMs are wont to throw a veil 
of secrecy over their actions. 

Sir William Meyer was a faithful servant 
of India. He was genuinely interested in 


our people and problems, and sincerely 
tried to safeguard and to promote our interests. 
Often his attempts were countered by the 
bureaucrats here and the politicians in 
Britain. He did succeed, however, in a 
measure denied to most mortals, and some 
day when the papers which are held so 
secret that only sacred official eyes are 
permitted to scan them are made public, 
our people will realise how much they Owe 
to his single-minded efforts. 

Sir William was a shy man, as men of 
short stature often are. He was a man of 
humour and could not repress a joke, no 
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matter how cutting it might be. His wit 
kept many persons away from him or made 
it impossible for them to become friendly 
to him. His kindness of hearty his desire 
to do a kind turn whenever the opportunity 
offered, his generous recognition of any ser- 
vice rendered to him, and above all, his 
attitude of camaraderie towards his co- 
workers, made up, in a large measure, for 
his hyper-sensitiveness and biting wit^ and 
he has left behind a large number of devoted 
friends and admirers. 

I met Sir William Meyer for the first 
time soon after he returned to England 
after retiring from the Indian Civil Service. 
He immediately took to me and I to him, 
because, in spite of difference of views, 
exceedingly sharp on many questions, we 
both realised that we were working for the 
same end— the steady and rapid advance- 
ment of India. In my relations with him 
1 found him remarkably frank, singularly 
unaffected and with a marvellous capacity 
for getting work done and for working 
himself. 

As 1 sit at my typewriter, the last chat 
I had with him rushes back into my memory. 
It took place just a few days before my 
departure from London - towards the end 
of September, 1921. He sat at his table 
in the tastefully furnished room in the High 
Commissioner’s office. As he puffed away 
at his cigar— he was an inveterate smoker — 
he declared that he wished he was accom- 
panying me to India so that he could witness 
the changes which had taken place since he 
retired. “Perhaps I am of some use here,” 
he said wistfully. Only a real lover of 
India could have spoken thus. 

And now Sir William has passed beyond 
the mortal sphere of usefulness, and I am 
attempting to give a faint impression of 
the services which he rendered to our 
people. 

II 

Ler me be clear, first of all, about the 
motive power of Sir William Meyer’s life. 

I have referred to him, at the beginning 
of this sketch, as an Englishman — not 
directly, but inferential ly. Many Englishmen 
would deny that he was English. They 
used to do so when he was alive. 

How well I remember a conversation 
which I once had with Sir William on this 
subject. The very day 1 saw him, there 


had been a fierce attack upon the Jews in 
the columns of an English newspaper which 
was trying to make out that Jews had 
managed to instal themselves at the head 
of the India Office, the High Commissioner’s 
Office, and the Palestine Government, with 
the set purpose of ruining British prestige 
and wrecking the British Empire. 

“They call me a Jew,” protested Sir Wil- 
liam bitterly, “when my family has professed 
Christianity for goodness knows how many 
years, and we have married again and 
again among the i;enliles. But, I suppose, 
once a Jew, always a Jew.” And, with 
that remark, he dismissed the subject. At 
heart he was a philosopher. 

Just because Sir William belonged to a 
despised race, he had great sympathy with 
the aspirations of our people struggling to 
secure equality of treatment in our own 
country — and abroad. He was not one of 
those “renegade” Jews, whom I have met 
in India and elsewhere, who feel that by 
behaving rudely towards Asiatics they raise 
themselves in the estimation of Europeans 
who otherwise would look down upon them, 
in spite of the fad that they belong to one 
or another of the exclusive services. 

Change of religion and mixture of 
blood did not dilute in Sir William Meyer 
that high idealism which is the heritage of 
the Jewish race. It was that high idealism, 
innate in him, which, I feel, was the motive 
power of his life, and which made him so 
true a friend of India. 


I pass over the earlier years of Sir 
William Meyer’s Indian career because I 
am not competent to write of them, and 
also because 1 feel that the real service which 
he did for our country dates from the time 
he became the Finance Member of the 
Government of India. The great European 
conflict commenced shortly after he 
was placed in that postion. Immediately a 
cry was raised by Britons in India who 
wished to be patriotic at our expense that 
India should contribute to the Empire’s wsfl* 
chest in a manner commensurate with her 
importance. India is always important when 
it is a question l)f paying. , Th^ Finance 
Member knew how poor our country was, 
and resisted all demands beyond the obli- 
gation .assumed by the Legislative Council 
to continue to bear the cost of the Indian 
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contingent on foreign service as if tlie troops 
were still ip India. 

The men whom Sir William Meyer thus 
thwarted became his implacable enemies 
and maligned him in season and out of{season. 
The cry was taken up in Britain and echoed 
in the press and the clubs. “That Jew” who 
prevented India from assuming her share 
of the war-burden must be got rid of at 
any cost. That was the demand, made from 
every quarter. Only a courageous man, 
with the highest sense of duty to the 
country whose “salt he was eating** could 
have put up with the abuse which was heaped 
upon his devoted head from all sides. A 
less bold and a less conscientious man 
would have not embarked upon such a line 
of action in the first place, and if he had 
done so, would have found a way out of 
it as soon as he saw how unpopular he 
was becoming. Sir William, however, 
remained hrm. 

While that crusade was going on, the 
Government of India began to feel the 
financial pinch entailed by the war. The 
Finance Member had to provide more money, 
and proposed to do so by increasing the 
import duties. He was too good a servant 
of India, and knew the Indian temper loo 
well, to suggest that the “excise” duty 
forced upon cotton manufactures at the 
behest of Lancashire should also be raised 
pro tanto. 

The Conservative Minister who presided 
at the India Oftice would not hear of the 
proposals. He promptly voted them down. 

Sir William, undaunted, set to work to 
evolve a scheme which would enable him to 
get over his difliculties the next year. 

The plan which the Finance Minister 
finally adopted was nothing short of a stroke 
of genius. It enabled him to silence the 
Britishers who were howling at his policy of 
keeping India from being saddled with heavy 
financial burdens, and at the same time to 
deal a crushing blow to [.ancashire— India’s 
most determined foe — and thereby prepare the 
ground for India to acquire fiscal autonomy. 
He proposed to make Britain a “free gift” of 
1 00,000,000, provided he jvas allowed to 
raise the import duties without raising the 
cotton “ex^isei • 

Few Indians were gifted with the far sight 
to see the wisdom of Sir William’s action. 
Most of us could only .sec that he had capitu- 
lated to the British demand, and that he was 


going to bleed India to help Britain. Most 
of us blamed him for making a poor country 
give away so large a sum of money, while the 
other members of the Empire, far richer 
per capita of population than India, were 
hardly lending anything to speak of. 

In Lancashire, however, they knew better. 
They had the shrewdness to realise that Sir 
William Meyer had hit upon an irresistible 
scheme to raise India from the humiliating 
position into which the hmglish textile indus- 
try had thrown her a generation ago. Once 
she was allowed to raise her custom duties 
above the “excise’* level, the machinery per- 
fected by Lancashire to manipulate her tariffs 
would become so much junk. In other wof\s^ 
Sir William paid £ mo, 000,000 for India's 
liscal f reedom^ 

The war was on. Money was wanted from 
India, in the nature of a war contribution. 
The Indian Budget could not be balanced, 
in any case, without fresh taxation, and about 
the only avenue which was open was the one 
suggested by the Finance Member. So rea- 
soned the India Ollice. 

That Office knew that [.ancashire would 
howl : but what was to be done ? If it 
considered the susceptibilities of Lancashire 
and repeated the action taken the year 
before, there would be no linancial contri- 
bution from India to the war-chest, nor 
could the (iovernmenl ' of India remain 
solvent. There was no way out of it except 
to let “that Jew” have his way. Lancashire 
must gulp it that time. That was the policy 
which the India Office finally was compelled 
to adopt. 

And “that Jew*’ had his way. The pro- 
posals sanctioned by the India Office were 
incorporated in the Budget, and the Budget 
was introduced into the Council. A sum- 
mary was telegraphed to London, and duly 
appeared in the press. 

The fat was immediately in the fire. Lan- 
cashire declared thAt the (lovernment of 
India had been permitted by the India Office 
to unsettle a question which had been “settled” 
for a generation. India was a part of the 
British Empire. That Empire was not a 
“free trade” Empire : but Britain was “free 
trade*’ and so long as India was directly 
administered by Britain, she must remain 
“free trade”. That was only another way of 
.saying that so long as Britain was in effective 
control of Indian policy, Lancashire trade 
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MUST BE FORCED UPON INDIA, whether 
she wished it or not. 

If Mr. Chamberlain, who was at the time 
at the head of the India Ofiice, had not 
anticipated howl, as I have supposed above he 
did, he found immediately upon the publi- 
c.ation of the Indian Budget proposals that he 
h^d counted without Lancashire. The 
English textile industry lost no time in letting 
him • know its views. The papers shrieked 
their protests, and so did the various capital- 
istic and labour organisations. They demand- 
ed his capitulation, and when they found 
he was not knuckling under, they insisted 
upon bis receiving a deputation represen- 
tative of Capital and Labour. They, how- 
ever, failed to over-awe Mr. Chamberlain, 
who had taken the precaution of having, at 
hjfi, .elbw, HLs Highness the MahaKaja of 
leaner and Sir. Satyendra Prasanna (after- 
wards llprd) Sinha. 

, . Fjlled with rage, the deputation insisted 
upon' seeing Mr. Chamberlain’s chief. The 
proceedings at No. lo Downing Street 
have never been published in full for reason 
best known to Mr. Lloyd George. He 
began by assuring the irate cotton mer- 
chants and their employees that he was the 
‘ last man in the world' to be indifferent to the 
intere.sts of Lancashire,” since he was himself 
a native of Lancashire, and nativity was “the 
fir.st appeal in the elementary interests of” 
everybody. He .said that he had read every 
word of what had been said at the deputation 
at the India Office the day before, and un- 
doubtedly they had “presented a very power- 
ful case, and had it not been for the over- 
whelming and imperative consideration based 
upon the war,” he .should have .said that their 
case was “absolutely irrefutable”. He had, 
he continued, taken part in the discussion at 
the time the government had decided that 
the decision upon the all-important question 
of the cotton duties was to be put off until the 
end of the war, and he had fully approved of 
that decision, which had been “conveyed to 
India in words which gave the impression to 
the Indian that wc meant at the end of the 
war to consider the whole of this problem 
from what the Viceroy then called a different 
angle to the one which we had done before 
the war." 

Describing the new circumstances which 
compelled the Government to come to that 
decision, Mr. Lloyd George reminded the Lan- 
cashire men that it was not “merely that India 


was giving us ( the British ) loo millions.” 
That, in itself, was, of course, a very im- 
portant factor : but they “were calling upon 
India to make a greater contribution” than 
she had ‘'ever made to the winning of the 
war in men and material.” That was a fact 
which, of course, “it would be very difficult to 
publish.” And he continued : — 

'‘This ivar is going to be settled by that considera- 
tion. The Germans are calling up their very last men 
out of their industries, and they arc trying to counter 
the greater resources we have in men by utilising the 
prisoners of war, by deporting labour from Poland, 
Belgium and elsewhere, and putting the whole of 
their man-power in, with the result that they have a 
bigger Army than they ever had.” 

It was obvious, therefore, the Prime Minis- 
ter explained, that the war was going to be 
settled very largely by the question of man- 
power. Britain could not put her last man in. 
It was incumbent upon her, therefore, to 
mobilise the whole of the resources of the 
Empire in man-power for the purpose of 
conducting the war. There were two contri- 
butions that India could make. She could 
relieve Britain very largely in labour in 
France, and she could create armies for 
Britain to use to deal with Turkey. There was 
also the consideration that India had made 
an offer of loo millions. This was the one 
grievance that India was worrying constantly 
about “that undoubtedly affected the judg- 
ment of the (iovernment in coming to the 
decision that if they were going to offer loo 
millions to’* the British, this was the only way 
in wh’ch the revenue could be raised for that 
purpose, and in addition to that it would 
‘‘alter the whole temper of India towards the 
Empire. At the gravest turning moment in 
the war,’* that fact influenced the judgment 
of the Government ‘ in spite of considerations 
which we were just as alive to as you are of 
the importance of the matter from the point 
of view of Lancashire,” 

In the burst of eloquence which followed, 
Mr. Lloyd George showed that he was fully 
aware of the solidarity of Indian public opi- 
nion upon the quc.stion of the cotton duties. 
“If ^ou had a general election in India on this 
subject,” he declared, “not one of my friends, 
at any rate, would be returned from India.^’ 
It was not, he declared, “a aueslion of the 
native mill owners. The operative, the con- 
sumer, the educated classes, the official classes, 
the British people there, the people of native 
birth, the Mahomedans, all sections and 
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(creeds, all classes and conditions of men, are 
solid aeainst the excise duty.” 

Picking up the thread of his narrative, the 
Prime Minister went on : — 

"We wanted the whole-hearted support of India in 
the winning of this war. Wc can see our way to 
making use of the resources of India for a victorious 
termination of this war that perhaps we had not 
fully realised even before. The first step was to get 
the Indian with us whole-heartedly, and I believe we 
are doing it.’* 

Supposing the Government ought to have 
consulted Lancashire interests — what would 
be the effect if, to-morrow morning, the Indians 
were to be told, "we have decided to 
withdraw these duties” ? They would lose 
any confidence they had in British rule. 

The Prime Minister assured the deputa- 
tion that the Government proposed to romniu- 
nicate with the Government of India as to 
"what arrangements could po'-sibly be made to 
see that any advantage that would inure to the 

consumer or tj the wage-earner should 

not go into the pockets of a very small sec- 
tion of mill-owners in Bombay.” But he 
dared not wipe out the new duties. "It 
would create such a feeling in India,” he 
insisted, "that no Minister would accept the 
responsibility of facing it.” That fact did 
not, however, preclude the Government, 
at the end of the war, after Lancashire 
had seen by experience how the duties 
worked, from "considering the whole posi- 
tion at the great Imperial ('onference 
where the fiscal arrangements of the Empire 
must necessarily be reviewed and revised.” 
If it was found that the new duties had 
a disastrous effect upon the trade of 
Lancashire, they would be “entitled to 
come to the Government and present 
to the Government the actual state of 
facts,” and they would be entitled to say 
to the Government that this was "a state 
of things which is not in the interests of 
the Empire, and not in the interests ol 
India itself, and therefore wc ask you 
once more to look into the matter, and in 
view of the altered condition of things, 
to come to a decision which will be bene- 
ffcial not merely to ourselves bui to the 
Empire as a whole.” 

When the transcript i»f the \crbaliiii pro- 
ceedings frSm which I hasV quoted reacheti 
Sir William Meyer, he must have had a heart} 
laugh. He must have known that either Mr, 
Lloyd George did not expect to be at No. jo 
D owning Street when the time would come for 


the fulfilment of his promises, or that, if he 
were there, Lancashire would have forgotten 
what he had said, or, more probably, he would 
have found some new pretext on which to 
delay Lancashire’s request that he live up to 
his word. 

Apparently Lancashire knew that it would 
be unsafe to rely upon a promise given be- 
hind the sealed doors of No. lo Downing 
Street. It, therefore, insisted upon discussing 
the issue in open Parliament and compelled 
the Government to assent to the proposal, 
put forw'ard by Mr. .■Xsquith, that the Govern- 
ment should add to its resolution some such 
w^ords as these : 

"77/ /a- House at the same time declares its 
opinion that such changes as are proposed in 
the Indian Budget in the system of Indian 
Cotton Duties should be considered afresh 
when the f scat relationships of the various 
parts of the Empire to one another and to 
the test of the world come to he reviewed at 
the close of the wir'^ 

The Prime Minister replied that the 
Government not only had "no objection to it 
but it w as exactly w hat” had been put before 
the Lancashire deputation the day before. 
“If by putting these w'ords at the end,” he 
declared, "if bv adding that proposal to the 
Motion which”, Mr. Chamberlain “put before 
the House— —if that w'ill be acceptable, 
certainly w’e should not only have no objection, 
but should w’cleome the addition ol those 
words,” and he accepted the responsibility of 
moving the addition of these words. 

I never had the opportunity of asking Sir 
William Mever what he thought of this motion. 
I am sure, nevertheless, that he did not take 
it seriously. He must have known all ^ along 
that such* sentiments expressed in time of 
war w^ould lose their warmth wdth the -cessa- 
tion of ho.^tililies. 

So, indeed, they did- As we all know*-, 
Sir William Meyer’s successor proposed, the 
following year,’ a further increase in the 
cotton duties, and gut his proposal sanctioned 
by Mr. Montagu, who had, in the meantime, 
succeeded Mr. Chamberlain at the India 
Otiice Lancashire protested and asked Mr. 
Llovd (jeorge. who was ^till at No. lo 
Downing Street, to tultil hi" promises. It, 
howeser. protested in \ain. Mr Montagu, 
evidentlv with the lull comment of the Prime 
Minister and his othei colleagues, told the 
Capitalists and Labourite;^ who had journeyed 
lo London from Lancashire and contiguous 
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counties, that Parliament had given India 
fiscal autonomy in 1919^ and if she was 
imperialistically inclined she could concede 
Imperial Preference to Great Britain and her 
Dominions and Colonies, but she could not be 
forced by Whitehall to alter her fiscal 
arrangements to oblige Lancashire. 

IV 

While Mr. Montagu was thus talking to 
the delegates from I^ncashire, Sir William 
Meyer was sitting comfortably in his office, 
not far away. Shortly after his appointment 
as India’s High Commissioner in London, 
he began to look around for separate 
offices. I have always felt sorry that he 
did not ask the Secretary of State to leave 
the India Office, because, unlike the other 
Government departments in Whitehall, that 
Office had not been built at the expense of 
the British Exchequer, but had been paid 
for by India, and, therefore, was India’s 
property and, as such, should have been 
turned over to India’s High Commissioner 
as soon as he was appointed, while the 
Secretary of State should have sought 
quarters in some building set aside for his 
use by the British Government. 

Sir William Meyer was not the man to 
try to indulge in Imperialistic fancies at 
the expense of so poor a country as India, 
as is the case with so many officials, lie, 
therefore, selected two modest buildings in 
Grosvenor Gardens and had them refitted 
to serve as offices. While he refused to be 
extravagant, he did not stint money upon 
making the place buisness-likc and at the 
same time furnishing it artistically. 

The High Commissioner showed great 
wisdom in choosing for his right-hand man 
Mr. J. W. Bhore, l.C.s., who, in earlier years, 
had been associated with him in Madras. 
Mr. Bhore happened to be on leave at the 
time, and, therefore, was near at hand and 
could help his chief to organise the new 
department from the very beginning. 'I'he 
two, working together, formulated the plans 
for taking over the functions of an "agency” 
character, of which the Secretary of State 
divested himself, and such staff as he wished 
to transfer. 

It was a pity that Sir William Meyer and 
Mr. Bhore could not have had an entirely free 
hand in the selection of the men who were to 
serve under them. It was a still greater pity 
when the retirement of the Controller of the 


Stores Department gave the opportunity for 
installing an Indian in his place, that a non- 
Indian was appointed. I do not know, how- 
ever, whether the official was selected by 
Sir William Meyer, and, if so, with Mr. 
Bhore’s concurrence, or whether he was 
appointed by the India Office of its own 
motion. 

If my choice had been limited to the 
selection of a non-Indian In till that position 
I have no doubt that 1 should have selected 
the present incumbent, who is an Irishman 
with knowledge of Indian conditions, and 
exceedingly sympathetic with Indian aspira- 
tions. I feel, however, that no non-Indian 
can ever be so suitable as a capable Indian 
for such a position. There is no department 
in which more questions arise out of the 
clash of British with Indian interests than 
in the Stores Department, and I am 
"firmly convinced that only an Indian 
with a sound knowledge of Indian linance 
and gifted with strong determination can 
adequately safeguard them. 

Apart from yielding in regard to this 
appointment. Sir William Meyer had a 
constant and not always a successful light 
to prevent the Stores Department from 
being adipininistered to India’s detriment 
and to the advantage of British trade, 
industry, and finance. As he made it 
quite plain in his evidence before the 
Indian Railway Committee, the political 
pressure brought to bear upon him was 
so great that, with all his love for India, 
on occasions he could not prevent India's 
interests from being subordinated to those 
of Britain. 

As 1 wrote an article in this Review 
dealing with Sir William’s evidence before 
the Indian Railway Committee, it is un- 
necessary for me to refer to it again. 
His death, however, enables me to make 
certain revelations in connection with the 
statements which he made. 

The Government of India, or at least Sir 
I'homas Holland, was furious with the High 
Commissioner for "giving the show away.’' 
Sir Thomas had reason to be irate, for wheA 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
addressed certain questions to him based 
upon a cablegram «vhich I had sfent to the 
Hindu (Madras), he found it impossible to 
deny that in making purchases for India the 
High Commissioner was patronising British 
trade and industry. No wonder that he sent 
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a telegram to Sir William Meyer telling him 
that it would be awkward for him to explain 
some of his ( Sir William’s statements to the 
Central Legislature, and asking him to fur- 
nish, confidentially, materials which would 
enable him to make his reply. 

When Sir William Meyer told me how he 
had got into trouble with the Government of 
India for telling the truth about the purchase 
of Indian stores, shortly before I left London 
in the autumn of 1921 , 1 could not help but 
admire the man. He said that he had only 
done his duty. His position was most peculiar. 
While he was the agent of the Government 
of India, and, therefore, the servant of the 
Indian people, he was subjected to such 
pressure in London that he found it diflicult 
to protect Indian interests on every occa- 
sion. 

“To give you an illustration," said Sir 
William, “you no doubt read a question 
asked by an Honourable Member ot Parlia- 
ment about certain orders for stores which 
had been placed by the Stores Department 
with Continental firms instead of in Britain, 
and the answer given by the representative 
of the India Office in Parliament, lhat 
question came to me in the ordinary way, and 
I drafted the reply. The reply was not, how- 
ever, made as 1 had drafted it. Mr. Montagu 
found it politic to leave out some of what I had 
written. 1 don’t blame him for doing so, for 
while I was sitting comfortably in my office, 
he had to face the music in Parliament. But 
there it is. Some British people feel that 
they conquered India and that India must be 
kept for British trade. They are representeil 
in Parliament, while India is not. 1 he situa- 
tion is neither of your making nor mine. 
We may not like it. Hut there it is. I have 
to face it each time I have to authorise any 
purchase on behalf of India.’’ 

To say that I was deeply touched by bir 
William Meyer’s sincerity is to describe my 
emotions very feebly. 

V 

Sir William Meyer, as the nominee of 
the Government of India at the various 
assemblies of the League of Nations, 
to serve India as faithfully as he had 
.served hef ai^ Finance • Member 
Government of India, and as her “‘ 8 *' 
Commissioner in l/)ndon. I remember how 
furious- he was when he returned from 
the first of these missions, because, a.s he 


put it, India was regarded as a first-class 
Power when it w'as a question of paying, 
and as less than the dust when it was 
a question of dividing the loaves and fishes. 
Tenth- rate countries, he declared, had been 
given seats on the (loverning Body of the 
International Labour Bureau, while India, 
with her mulLi-millions of labourers, was 
left outside on the door-mat. 

On more than one occasion, Sir William 
made a fight to get the rights of India’s 
labourers recognised, lie failed each time. 
When the rights of Indians are not 
recognLsed within India, how could he 
succeed in having them recognised in the 
outside world y We should esteem him, 
nonetheless, for he fought bravely and 
persistently. In Sir William Meyer India 
has truly lost one of the most faithful 
servants she ever had. 

VI 

And now that oui friend is no more, 
what of his successor ? 

Britons in our employ are clamouring for 
the appointment of one of themselves to the 
post. That is natural, for in the past every 
post carrying a high salary has gone to them 
automatically. Indians who expected that a 
son of the soil would be appointed to succeed 
the Baron Singha of Raipur, or, at any rate, 
that an Indian would be appointed to one of 
the Governorships which recently fell vacant, 
saw iiow strong the “1. C. S." tradition is in 
the “reform" period. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s reply to our cry for 
the “Indianisation’' of our services was 
merely an expression of the belief which 
nearly every Briton cherishes, and which 
every one of them who has any power over 
India has put into effect. For 150 years the 
British have found adventure, fortune, and 
authority wailing for them in our country, 
and the scions of their aristocratic— and 
other— families have made careers here. So 
to expect a mere sense of altruism to induce 
Britons to give up their opportunities is 
fatuous. Mr. Lloyd George has spoken to 
us in no uncertain voice. He has vacated 
N(». 10 , Downing Street, but there is not the 
least reason lo suppose that the “steel frame** 
policy which he enunciated has gone to limbe 
with him. 

By degrees Indians have come to realise 
lhat India’s High Commissioner in London 
holds a key" position, and that only an 
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Indian placed in it can protect their interests. 
That is a sufficient reason to make the British 
manufacturers and traders, who have suc- 
ceeded in pushing their wares upon the 
Stores Department, whether India profited or 
suffered, mobilise all their resources — and they 
are great resources -to thwart us. 

It is British practice to concede in 
principle and take away in detail, and, I 
fear, therefore, that we may have an Indian 
placed in the chair vacated by Sir William 
Meyer who may have the intelligence to 
understand the work, but who may not have 
will-power to protect India’s interests no 
matter who suffers or who is offended, I 
have shown that Sir William, with all his 
experience and his truly strong character, 
had often to yield and to permit purchases 
of stores to be made in Britain w'hen it Avould 
have paid India to place her orders abroad. 
It can, therefore, he easily imagined how 
difficult it is going to be for any Indian who 


may be appointed as his successor to resist 
the pressure which is certain to be brought to 
bear upon him, from all sides, to make him 
patronise British industry and workers, 
especially at the present time, when the Unit- 
ed States has raised her tariff wall, Europe is 
too poor to buy, and there is great industrial 
depression and unemployment in Britain. 

There is no dearth of suitable Indians, 
even if Mr. Bhore were not to be confirmed 
as, being undoubtedly the most suitable man 
available, he should be. 1 could name at least 
half a dozen Indians, any one of whom would 
fill the position wdth distinction and protect 
Indian interests. 

We are, however, a lethargic people. 
Having once made our demand that the High 
Commissionership should go to an Indian, we 
have gone to sleep. And the job is still 
vacant. Our agitation should cease only 
when an Indian whose abilities and character 
we ran implicitly trust has been installed in it. 
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E.Ni'iUSII. 

Towards the Dawn : By J. N. Mitra, M. A. 

( Anglo-Oriental Press. Price Rs. 2. ) 

The political novel has always been a lurinL' 
temptation leading even novelists of eminence to fail- 
ure. It is not surprising that IMr. j. iN. Mitra 
should have failed to make a work of art of this novel 
of contemporary political life in India. Tolitical 
sermonising, journalistic superficiality and the subor- 
dination of the artistic to other aims arc some of the 
weaknesses of the literary attempt to portray the 
])re.sent political ferment in the country. 'I'liere re 
excursions into the fields of romance but they arc 
mild and incllectivc, as they aie cramped by the most 
conventional and rigid notions of morality. .Siikhalata 
promises to be a fine centre of love and romance, but 
she is soon swept along into a "worldly'" marriage 
tind is lost to tne artist. There are possibilities of 
an entrancing domestic idyll in the life of the beautiful 
Mahratta girl Ashrumati, but everything has got 
to be subordinated to the political purpose of the 


novel and men and women arc looked upon not as 
men and women, but as the revcalcrs of the political 

conditions of India a standpoint fraught with the 

greatest danger to aitistic success. It would not be 
unfair to say of the book that it contains the 
weaknesses of novels like Cieorge Kliot's Felix Holt 
exaggerated beyond measure and the author has to 
be reminded that a novel must primarily be a novel 
and only secondarily a picture of contemporary or arjy 
other politics. The language also needs revision in 
many places. In spite of these defects, it must be 
conceded that the book is marked by fine aspiration 
and real patriotism and should prove of interest W> 
students of Indian problems. 

Mv Days WITH I. ncle S\il By Rash Behan 
Day, ( Alexandra Pre.s% Dat ca. Re. j ). • 

'I'his is an interesting autobiographical sketch ol 
a Bengali youth who made his way to America as 
a sailor with five rupees in his pocket and rose to 
be an Engineer, working for his livelihood even 
during the period of his education. It is a vivid story 
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oi enterprise and adventure extremely creditable to 
the young man. The book does not pretend to any 
literary merit, nor is the author so highly educated as 
to be able to offer any profound remarks on American 
life, and civilisation. The book is distinguished by 
a cheerfulness of spirit, and fairness of judgment 
that are appreciative. Wc have no hesitation in think- 
ing that this story of industry and perseverance 
deserves the attention of our young men. 

Confessions or \ Lover : Anonyinous. ( /iiisUiess 
House, Karachi ). 

It was probably not altogether an advantage for 
this anonymous author to have chosen such an 
alluring and ambitious title as the Confessions of a 
Lover for the translation of his own U rdu quatrains. 
It raises in the minds of students of literature memories 
of writers like Rousseau and Goethe whose intimate 
spiritual revelations of love arc objects of admiration 
and is apt to create disippointmcnt by the compara- 
tive absence of merit in the volume. It is also probably 
a misnomer to call the bwk Confessions, as there 
is practically nothing in the nature of Confessions in 
the volume, and as it contains only some reflections 
on love, touched with philosophy and spiritual 
aspiration. It is hardly possible to estimate the poetic 
accomplishments of the writer, as this is only a trans- 
lation from his Lrdu, and excellence in poetry in 
two different languages is a standard not easy to 
attain, though the author is content in this translation 
with a kind of ‘‘prose- poetry" which should not neces- 
sarily hide poetic genius. Here arc two (juatrains 
chosen from different parts oI the book : — 

We are evil ones but we wish good to all : 

May those enjoy good, even those who contemplate 

evil. 

Is there not enough of evil here. 

That wc must needs add to the pile ? 

O Love, in vain dost thou seek perpetuity. 

() Heauty, in vain dost thou cherish lastingncss. 

Kvery cup, O drinkers, is the final cup. 

Such is the injunction of the sorrow bedewing saki. 

We grant that the sentiments are worthy of treat- 
ment in art, but where is the art and where are the 
Confessions of the lover ? 

VisiON.s From Afar : By Snnjib Kumar Cbau- 
dhuri, M, A, Lecturer in English, Dacca University, 
( Published by the Author, Price Re, i ). 

This is a pleasing volume of prose rhapsodies, elo- 
quent and inspiring, brimming with fine sentiment 
and deep thought. The subjects embraced in the 
volume show considerable variety and r.ingc over 
such diverse things as War, Music, Evolution and The 
Dawn, The author has caught the secret of success 
in the style of prose rhapsody and steers clear of 
prosaic commonplace while avoiding, at the same 
tii^e, the other extreme of turgid extravagance to 
which such writers are often prone. He knows the 
line beyond which it would be unwise to wax 
eloquent and he also understands the need for brevity 
in compositiot^ of this kind, one of Ih® best sketches 
in the volume is thJt on the inauguration of the Dacca 
University, and it is no ordinary compliment to him 
that he should have been able to make a 'vision* 
of the theme which might easily have deteriorated 
in treatment into the style of clever and popular 


journalistic jargon. "Re thou not like 'stars in the 
deep of the sky*, which arise only on the glass of 
the sage," he writes. "Rut be thou rather like daylight 
and sun, to be shared and rejoiced in by all. 
Let thy glorious form and thy far-beaming blaze 
of mijesty shine on all, on the high as on the low, on 

the poor as well ns on the rich We welcome thee 

to-day as the holy sages of old did the holy child 
at Bethlehem. We have no verse, no hymn, no solemn 
strain for thee. Our call is humble, almost a 
prayer. Do thou lienr it. Come, revive and suc- 
cour us. Give u^ new light and life." 

H.XJi Fk XBFfOU yyy Aurobindo Ghosh. (Arya 
Office, t'ondicherry I2 as.) 

If Mr. Aurobind > Cihosc has now unfortunately 
ceased to exercise his literary genius in the produc- 
tion of English verse, it is some consolation to stu* 
deiits of poetry that at least some of his early wri- 
tings are being published for their delectation. The 
other day we had the privilege of extending our 
cordial welcome to his beautiful narrative in blank 
verse, Love and Death and here we have another, on 
a heroic theme of Mahratta history written in the 
columns of the Karma Vogin, as many as thirteen 
years ago, when the poet was actively interested in 
politics and had not withdrawn himself to the seclu- 
ded retirement of spiritual contemplation. Brought 
up on the fine traditions of the gre.it cpic-masters 
of ancient Cirecce and Home as well as of modern 
Europe, Mr. Aurobindo Gho.se has acquired a .special 
gift for dignified and effective narrative verse in 
one of the most time-honoured metres of English. 
Dealing with the episode of a Mahratta warrior,' Baji 
Prabhou, a lieutcnrint of .Vivaji, heroically defending 
himself with a handful of warriors again.st an advanc- 
ing Moghul horde at the entrance of a narrow 
mountain defile, Mr. Aurobindo Ghose has been 
singularly happy in his choice of theme, and he has 
done justice to it with a vividness of imagination 
and a dignified flow of cxpies.sion worthy of the 
highest praise. At a spot 

Narrowing where 

The hills draw close and their forbidding cliffs 
'1 hreaten the prone incline 

Baji Prabhou takes his stand against the onrush of 
the Moghul army. 

Thou seest this gorge 

Narrow and fell and gleaming like the throat 
Of some huge tiger, with its rocky fangs 
Agrin for food : and though the lower slope 
Descends too gently, yet with roots and .stones 
It is hampered, and the higher prone descent 
Impregnably forbids assault ; too steep 
The sides for any to ascend and shoot 
From vantage. 

In that noonday sun of the Deccan, the battle was 
fought for hours : 

But from the near. 

The main tremendi)us onset of the north 
Came in a dark and undulating surge 
Regardless of the check, — a mingled mass, 

Fathan and .Moghul and the Rajput clans. 

All clamorous with brazen throats of war 
And spitting smoke and fire. 

The tide had been stemmed— the Moghul warriors 
lay dead in their thousands and before 
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The sun in fire 

Descending stoopcdi towards the vesper verge, 

Haji himself lay dead on the rocks, sword in hand, 
having fought like “a lion hungry on th«» hills**. But 
the day had been won for the Mahrnttas and the great 
Sivaji himself came up with re-inforcements ; 

Baji lay dead in the iinconquered gorge. 

But ere he fell upon the rock behind 
The hurschooves rang. 

Baji had immortalised himself. Muring on him, the 
chief exclaimed ; 

'I hirty and three the gates 
■ By which thou enterest heaven, thou fortunate soul, 
Thou valiant heart. 

Mr. Aurobindo Ghosc has in him the spirit of “a 
brave soldier in the liberation war of humanity,” to 
use the exquisite words of Henrick Heine and it would 
not be difficult to conceive of the authur of these lines 
in other circumstances, as .i soldier marching in grim 
determination to sacrifice himself for a great national 
caufe. 

The weight of modern Icirning has an unfortunate 
tendency to stiffen and complicate poetic expression, 
when it >5 not corrected by a scrupulous attention to 
verbal felicity and literary polish. It would be idle 
to deny that Mr. Aurobindo Ghose has occasionally 
succumbed to it, especially not being able to bestow 
upon his verse the loving and continued attention 
which ina^» be expected from one who feels that his 
vocation is song. Otherwise he could not have written. 
Still the velocity and lethal range 
Increased of the Mahratta bullets. 

Or, 

They with a rapid regal reckless pace 
Came striding to the intervening ground 
Nor answered uselessly the bullets thick. 

Or again. 

The daylight 

Was ordinary in a common world. 

Such lapses apart, it is a fine poem which will 
gratify all students of English literature in India 
and provoke their curiosity, leading them to wonder 
if the weird magician has any other treasures of the 
same kind up l.is .sleeves which he may someday reveal 
to the world by some lucky chance. 

KnomsiI Prosk : Chosen and se’ected by W. 
Peacock. Vol. V ( Mrs Oaskell to Henry James). i 'fhe 
Oxford University Press, 2 s. net The World's 
Classics. 

. The last few days this writer has been reading 
the Hon. Stephen i olcridgc's Letter to Afy Grandson 
on the Glory of English Prose, and the truth is being 
brought home once more to his mind that the achieve- 
ments of English Prose will bear constant and 
Treated analysis and appreciation. The volumes of 
Sir Henry Craik’s monumental English Prose enabled 
a student to range over this beautiful panorama of 
literary achievement with cosiderable advantage, 
though they never reached the highest level of the 
excellence of their companion volumes in Ward’s 
English Poets, But the Oxford University I ress 
is furnishing in these five volumes of Eng ish Prose 
chosen and edited by Mr. Peacock, a literary guide 
of considerable value enriched with an extensive 


range of prose literature. The absence of introduc- 
toiy matter as well as of notes of any kind militates, 
it IS true, against its effective usefulness for the 
student, but the selections are very well chosen and 
should form a reliable guide for literary study. 
Extending from Mrs. Gaskell to Henry James, it 
covers the entire period of the nineteenth century 
and it is no exaggeration to say that most of the 
important writers arc there represented by some of 
their best passages, though it is possible to think 
of some writers who should have been there and who 
are not there and also of some passages which should 
not have been missed. It is however good to remem- 
ber that no anthology can ever satisfy all tastes 
in the matter and one can only expect to find 
some of the standard passages in each writer, 
h'xamined liy this test, Mr. Peacock’s vJumes 
will meet with wide appreciation. Looking into 
the pages of this part, for instance, under Dr. 
John I rown, we find his admirable paper on Rah 
and His Friends \ much of Becky Sharp under 
Thackeray ; a good slice of Mr. Poyser*s humour 
in George Eliot : some of the fine things of Sesame 
and Lilies in Ruskin ; the best of the Egoist in 
Meredith and some of the great flights of eloquence 
in the essay on Leonardo da Vinci and the beauti- 
ful imaginative sketch of Marius the Epicurean 
under W.alter Pater. Wc have gieat pleasure in 
recommending the volumes to all lovers of English 
Prose. 

P. SesHaori. 

Bengali. 

Janmai.; By Birendra Kumar Putfa, M. A., B. L. 
Messrs. Gurudas Chatter jea Sons, 3 o;;i-r\Corn 7 Kallis 
Street Calcutta, Vrice Rs. j. Dedicated to Afr.^ P. 
Clunvdhiiry, M. A., Bar atdauK Pp. 40 }’. 1^3^ B, S. 

This is the author’s third novel, and in a sense the 
most powerful of the three. The story deals with a 
Hindu and a Brahmb family, but the principal charac- 
ters the two heroes and the heroine belong to the 
latter group. A beautiful and accomplished under- 
graduate girl, full of life, romance and love, is married 
to a learned professor who is immersed in his books, 
and the one aim of whose life Is to write a monumen- 
tal work on the History of Indian Civilisation. Their 
married life is sweet enough at first, but soon the 
woman feels that her husf and has an object dearer to 
h's heart th.an .ill that her love can give, and perceives 
her mistake. The dull monotony and uninteresting- 
ness of the days as they pass by is relieved by a friend 
of childhood, an atheist doctor, who is up in arms 
against society and .all its conventional terms, and the 
inevitable downfall follows, as well as swift retribution, 
And yet as we close the book the author leaves cn us 
the impression that had society been civilised enougli, 
the lives of the erring pair need not have been marred 
for ever, and the author need not have been put to the 
necessity of removing them from the arena so that they 
might nc.t, as the title of the book indicates, lag super- 
fluously on the stage ; on the contrary, the hewing in- 
fluences of nature, ana the philantliropic work in which 
the couple had devoted themselves in an ^ industrial 
centre among the labouring classes would, in the eyes 
of society, have redeemed their one faux pas, sanrti- 
fied as it was by mutual love and esteem, and the 
utter devotion of the one for the other. The effect ot 
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the total subversion of the conventional moralities 
upon the child begotten by her husband, as wpII as 
upon the future offspring of lier illicit lov(? had her life 
not been cut off by a convenient suicide, has not been 
touched upon. Perhaps the author is of opinion that 
the children of the future will be wise enough to under- 
stand the problem in all its bearings and thus find it 
easy to forgive, and that society will have sufficient 
sympathy for the age-ion,; sufferings of woman at the 
hands of the Lords of creition not to visit the 
weaker vessel with the reprobation which more properly 
belongs to her tempter, and to the unjust laws which 
govern societ^^ with an iron h md ; or science may dis- 
cover, as it is already said to have done, mt»ans sure 
enough to prevent the probloin of the future issue of 
such irregular unions from arising at all to add to 
their complexity. Hindu lawgivers, as we know, 
permitted reunion with an erring wife, but drew th»* 
line at conception (Vasistha- smriti, ch. Atri, ch. 5; 
Yajnavalkya, ch. i). Rut the Devah-smriti would even 
reclaim a fallen woman after the hclus had been forced 
out of the womb (verses 47-51). 

As for the ill-fated savant whose virtues far outshone 
his foibles and whose ambitious career was cut short 
by this domestic catastrophe, George Ehot in Middle- 
march has depicted for us how a life of brilliant pro- 
rnise is blasted by an uncongenial marriage and 
Froude’s Life of Carlyle is a livng illustration of the 
sad disillusionment which awaits a gifted woman who 
has married a genius. I fonore de Balzac once des- 
cribed the tragedy of a genius, and cursed him by 
making his wife say : “In your life-time you will be 

unhappy, like every man that was great.... A great 

rtian can have neither wife nor children. Go alone along 
your paths of poverty ! Your virtues are not those 
»»f the common herd, you belong to the world, you 
could not belong either to a wife or to a family, you 
dry the soil around you, like big trees! " 

Though the book deals I'rimarily with the eternal 
feminine, sex-problem is nut the only one with which it 
deals. All the grave issues of social inequality, the 
heartless oppressions practised, under the ir.ost inno- 
cent of guises, by ihc rich and the cultured classes 
upon the masses, the peculiar features of our hoary 
civilization which make it at once so loveable and so 
helpless, conventionalities which rule tlie world with 
pompous catchw- rds that signify so little - these, and 
many things besides, have ' cen depicted witli a 
masterly touch. The author's wide knowledge, his 
still wider sympathies, his masterly and imparti.-il ana- 
lysis of the feelings whicli surge in tlic human breast 
when it comes to grips with live realities before which 
all man-made conventions pale into utter insignificance 
— all command our admiration. He is one of the little 
band of Bengali writers to whom the future most assur- 
edly belongs. Nothing, be it ever so shocking or 
unpleasant to ears hidebound by custom and tradition, 
is too bold for them to proclaim from the house-tops, 
forjthey owe allegiance to one God alone — the God 
of truth, as they perceive it. And the deep sympathy 
for all who are weary and heavy-laden pervading 
theV writings exalts their messages to the rank of 
prophecies whijh are bound t<| receive their due 
fulfilment as man Approximates his divine prototype 
and generations yet unborn inherit a new heaven and 
a new earth 

I«ike everything that has solid \vorth, the ideas, senti- 
*i'€nts and active impulses awakened by the writer are 


of the highest order, but one cannot help noticing the 
fact that there are a few easily avoidable ble.mish^ in 
the book which grate on the sensitive ear. Certain 
turns of expression which may almost be called manner- 
isms, and provincialisms, solecisms, and misspellings 
which can hardly be laid at the printer's door, occur 
here and there to mar ficcasionally the effect of an 
otherwise charming and vigorous style. 

The autlior has a new message to deliver, which 
will surely make a violent commotion in the placid 
waters of our social life; but the book is meant for the 
thoughtful render, and he will find in it ample food for 
digestion. A fit audience, which will cease to be few 
In the spacious days of mental expansion already 
visible among us, is assured to the writer, and by inter- 
preting to the young generation in their own language 
the gre it social movements which an: agitating tne 
world outside, and by enshrining them in a story 
full of pathos and interest which not a few will read 
for its own sake, the author has done a memorable 
SC! vice to Bengali liter.’iture. Bibliophile.- 
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Principles op Educntion : By Chandra Chakra- 
I'crly. Published by Kmnchandra Chakrabertyt 
5<V CoruviilHs Sired, Calcutta, Pp, II2, Price is, 4d, 

In Part i of the book, the author deals with— 
*\Vhat is h'ducation', ‘Educative Process’, ‘Recapitula- 
tion 'fheory and Its Significance’, ‘Intelligence and 
Memory", ‘Physical h'ducation", ‘Intellectual Fatigue", 
‘Sexual Education* and ‘I^'emale Education’. In Part ii, 
the following subjects are discussed : — Elementary 
Education, Prep.aratory School, University Educa- 
tion, National University, Girls’ Schools, and Foreign 
Universities. 

This little book is well-written. Our author's 
suggestions about ‘Sexual l^ducation" arc worth con- 
sidering. Tlic subject should not be ignored. 

From ttif. CouNt ir. to God : By Joseph Maecinu 
Published by S. (ianetan, Triplicane, Madras, S, E, 
Pp, oj. 

rhe subjects of discussion are— The Council Then 
and Now, The Miasma of Materialism, The Law of 
r.ife, Our Dogma -God and Progress, Humanity and 
Christian Hiiimnity, Our Mission on l^arth, The Evo- 
lution of Faitli. 

L is a reivint of the letter adressed to the mem- 
bers of the (hxumenical Council. Worth reading even 


now. 


CniTT.v RVN.TAN n \s : Published by C. A, Nate- 
son Co., Madras, Pp, 45. Price annas 4, 

A sketch of the life and career of Mr. C. R. Das. 
The name of his father is B ibu Bliuban Mohan Das 
and not Rabu Bhnpan Mohan Das as has been written 


in more than one place. 

Christ and His Message for India: By AT. K . 
Kumvilla, M. A., B. I)., with an Introduction by 
C. F. Andrews, M. A. Pp. 40 ( Printed at the N, M, S. 
Press, Vepery, Madras). 

Written from the st md point of orthodox Christia- 


'■j ' 

Teachings and Sayings of Haranatu : Pub- 
died by the Hnranath Society, Bombay, on the occa* 
m of the Sph birthday of '^Shree Thakur Shree 
aranatli Bancrjee nf Sonamukhi, Banhura:' Pp, 52. 


QR— IQ 
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"Beyond Philosophy 1 An Exposition ok Yoga. 

A PEEP INTO THE TRANSCENDENT” : By Prof, Dhav 
ntend^a Nath Shastrif with a foreword by the Rev, 
T, D. Sully t Professor of Philosophy t St, Johns 
College^ Agra, Pp, ^7. Price annas 6. 

The Immortal Spark or Lifr Beyond Life : 
^ JamsetJi Dadabhoy Shroff, Published by D, B, 
Taraporevala Sons & Co, Bombay, Pp, X-^iio, 
Price Rs, 2, 

It contains five chapters, «;»>.—(!) Dreams, Premo- 
nitions, etc., (ii) Hypnotism and Spiritualism, (iii) 
Spontaneous Generation, (iv) Psychic Evolution, and 
(v; Conclusion. 

This booklet is a defence of Occultism and Spiri- 
tualism. 

Our author has "come to believe in an Evolving 
God who still is not perfect.’* 

Karliha Rani ; By Sri Ananda Acharya. Pub- 
lished by the Brahmakul^ Gaurisankar, Scandinavia, 
I'rice annas 10, ( Sole agents for India--- 
The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depott Lahore ). 

'fhe book is “a series of eighteen lectures on the 
Reconstruction of the Humanity - 1 deal together 
with a new Interpretation of the Laws of Real Liv- 
ing and their relation to a hitherto undiscovered 
Aspect of Nature, called Person-Nature and to (lod, 
delivered by Sister Karlima Rani, Abbes of the Kristo 
cloisters on the slopes of Mount Kailash above Lake 
Mansarowar in the Himalayas to Hallgerour Hall- 
grimsdotter, a truth-seeker from Isafjoror in Iceland, 
who, having suffered an earthouake of the soul during 
the Great War, set out for India in quest of Yoga, 
Peace and Truth, and landed at Cape Comorin on the 
Eve of Christmas in the year of Grace nineteen hun- 
dred and nineteen and travelling through the sacred 
land reached Mount Kallas on the twenty-fourth day 
of March in the year of Grace nineteen hundred and 
nineteen” ( author’s ). 

There are eighteen Chapters in the book under the 
following headings : — (i) In the Quest of the Holy 
Lotus, (ii) The Epic of Duty, (iii) The Bird of Unity, 
(iv) The Knight of Prayer, (v) The Blossom of 
Remembrance, (vi) the Dreaming Knight, (vii) 
Dewdrops of Imagination, (viii) Eternal Messengers, 
(ix) The Star of Sacrifice, (x) The Coming of 
Peace, (xi) The Herald of Power, (xii) The Spring 
Garden of Hope, (xiii) The Mountain Path of Conduct 
(xiv) The Dawn-light of Progress, (xv) The Hamboo- 
flat of Resignation, (xvi) Sun-faith, (xvii) Forest- 
Whispers of Immortality, and fxviii) God-ward. 

Some of the Chapters are unscientific, unphiloso- 
. phical and purely imaginary, but on the whole the 
book is helpful. 

The Repenting God of Horeb : ( Maiiabodhi 
Pamphlet Series no. 3 ): Zfy Anagarika Dharmapala, 
Pp, 61, Price annas 8, 

An adverse criticism of non-Buddhistic religions 
and epecially of the Jewish God. 

Mahes Chandra Ghosh. 

QakKYiK—Satish Ch. Das Gupta, with an introduce 
ion by Sir P, C. Ray— Cloth cover. 

The Duties of yihn *— Joseph Maggini, {Reprint) 
Qoth ^over—Af, n. 


Dyarchy and After— C. R, Reddy, M, A, Cloth 
cover. As 4, * 

The three books mentioned above are published by 
Messrs. Tagore & Co., Madras. 

A Voice From Prison— C. .S’. Ranga Iyer, Madras, 
Cloth cover — As, 8, 

Gandhi and the Anglican Bishops— C fofA 

cover. 

The above two books are published by Messrs. 
Gtincsh & Co., Madras. 

Synopsis of Horoscopy — H, N, Subba Rao, 
Printed at the G, T, A, Press, ig22. Cloth cover— 
Re. J, 

Elements of Indian Astrology-^imA^swak 
Prasad. Bad Print — Bad get-up. The price is rather too 
much for this small book. Printed by The Utkal 
Sahitya Press, Cuttack, Price Rs, 2, 

The Model Town, Part \—Diwan Khem Chand, 
Punjab Central Press, Anarkali, Lahore, Cloth 
cover. 

The following books are published from the 
Christian Literature Society for India, Madras, 
Calcutta, etc.— 

(1) OoR Daily Life and Religion — Marie L, 
Christlieb, Cloth cover— As, 6, 

(2) The Bible in Islam— T’A e Rev, William Gold- 
sack, Cloth cover — As. S, 

(3) The Jesus' \W ay— The Rev, R, A, Hume, M,A., 
J). h. Cloth cover. As. 2. 

(4) Religion, in its Purity and its Power— 
T, W. Gardner. Cloth cover. As, 14. 

(5) The Way of Prayer— rAc Rev, E. S, Oakley, 
M,A, Cloth cover, 

Hindi. 

British Bharat Ka Arthic Itihas : By Sri 
Keshav Das Saharia and Published by the Gyan 
Mandal Office, Bhelupur, Benares, Crown 8 vo, Pp, 
216. Price Re, i-i-o. 

This is a valuable addition to the economic litera- 
ture in Hindi and is a well-written synopsis of the 
late Mr. R. C. Dutt's Economic History of British 
India. It is good that the latter’s views on the subject 
are now available to Hindi students. The language 
is good— no criticism against it seems to be called for. 
An alphabetical index at the end of the book increases 
its value. The book no doubt removes a decided 
want and most of its theories and conclusions will 
be a good eye opener to those writers in Hindi 
newspapers and periodicals who are not acquainted 
with English. The printing is not bad and the get-up 
is satisfactory. * 

Sarnath Ka Itihas : By Sree Brindaban Bhatta- 
'charyya and published by the author himself. 
D, Crown 8 vo, Pp, \iy and si, jRriiM Re, 1-4, 

To them who wish to visit Sarnath near Bences 
this will be a very instructive handbook and guide. 
The book will furnish valuable information to those who 
have a taste in archseolog)*. It has been written on 
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brig'indl lines and this makes the work interesting. 
The compilation must have cost considerable pains to 
the author and owing to his acquaintance with best 
sources of information on the subject, he has made the 
work sufficiently informative. The language is not 
quite up to the mark so far as symmetry and 
chasteness are concerned, but all the same it is 
better than that of many similar publications. The 
get-up is fair and the book can be had in bound 
cover too with a little additional cost. It is well 
worth being secured. The book is a translation 
from the Bengali and the author, who is a professor 
in the Benares Hindu University, wrote it originally 
in that lanc^ge. We have no hesitation in saying 
that it will of great help both to the ordinary 
traveller and the students. Buddhistic culture is 
receiving special attention in these days and a treatise 
on Saranth where a Buddhist Vihar has been opened 
must be valuable. 

Taranaye Oafas : By Pandit Krishna Kanta 
Alalaviya and to be had from him at the Abhyudaya 
Press, Allahabad. Crown Svo. Pp. Price as. i2. 

A collection of selected poems in Urdu composed 
by some nun-co-operators imprisoned in the Agra 
jail and transcribed in Hindi character. Short 
accounts of the poets have also been given. A few of 
these began to compose poems seriously after they 
were in the jail for some time. Short accounts of poets 
havealso been given and acritical survey of Urdu Poetry 
and its characteristics have been given at length in a 
separate chapter. This will help purely Hindi readers to 
appreciate tne poems. Most of the poems show 
poetic skill of a high order. 

Moderation Ki Pot. : By Kuuwar Chand- 
karan Shavada and printed at the Vaidic Press, 
Ajniir. Fiwlscap Svo, pp, (j 3 . Price a.s. 

The author has answered in his own way most of 
the questions which .according to the extremists expose 
the hollowness of the moderates. Definite forms 
have been given to questions which cover a wide 
area, and answers to these have been prepared in 
considerable detail. 

M. S. 

Akbar AUR JainadIIARMA : Translated by 
Krishnalal Varma. Published by the Afmanand 
Jaina Tract Society, Amhala. Pp, 14 and V. ig22. 

Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aycng.ar, m. a., t.. t., 
published an article in English in the *‘Jaina 
Gazette” to show that the emperor Akbar had 
the three Jaina saints and savants, viz., Hiriivijay 
Suri, Vijaysena Suri, and Bhanuchandraji in his 
court. The p;imphlet is a translation of that .nticle 
into Hindi. Besides this article the translator de.als 
with Dr. V. A. Smith’s '* Akbar,” and Vidyavijayji’s 
’’Suriswar aur Sam rat” in the preface. 


AsIA-NIBASIYON KE PRATl KUROFBANON KA 
Bartab : By Thakur Chhedilal, M, A. ( Oxon ), 
Bar at'law, Published by the Pratab Pustakalaya, 
Cawnpur* Pp. 62. IQ21 Price as. 6, 

'I'he inhuman treatment of the white, civilized 
and Christian races of modern Europe towards the 
coloured and unmilitant races of Asia, viz., the 
Egyptians, the Persians, and the Chinese are deli^ 
ncated in this work in a most interesting manner. 
The cartoon pictures are very enjoyable. The 
opinions of sympathetic European writers have been 
laid under contribution. The mention of India has 
only been passingly made. 

Pkem-Pushpanjali : Edited byShiivpuianSahaya. 
Published by Anonta Kumar Jain, Vira-mandir, 
Arrali, Pp. 100. Price Re. 1-4. 

This is the third edition of the collection of pr^ms 
on love from the various modern Hindi poets origin- 
ally published by the late Kumar Devendra Prasad 
Jain. 

Seva-1 )UARMA ; Edited by Shiwpujan Sahaya. 
Jhiblished by Ananta Kumar Jain, Vira^mdndir, 
Arrah. Pp. 112. Price, Re. i-S. 

This is the second edition of a work on all kinds 
of social service published by the late Kumar Deven- 
dra Prasad Jain. Maxims, stanzas and poems are 
collected from various authors besides some articles 

OuDYOGiKi : Compiled by Pandit MakavirPrasad 
Dwivedi, Published by the Rastriya Hindi mandir, 
Jubbalpur, Pp. iij. Re. i. jg2i. 

Pandit Dwivedi has compiled this popular treatise 
on various subjects of commercial and industrial 
interest at the time when the people are realising the 
need of such useful works, 'fhe topics of currency, 
credit, paper money, biank, brokerage and exchange 
arc explained in a simple style. Painting, sculpture, 
embroidery, wood-carving, glass manufacture, apicul- 
ture, sugar industry, etc., are also dealt with in 
this work. 

Sri Samapui-Sataka ; Edited by Brahtnachari 
Sitalprasad, editor of the **Jainamitra^', Surat. 
Published by Pandit Fatahchand, Delhi. Pp. 775 -I- ii, 
1^21. Price Re. 1-4, 

I'he original Sanskrit work is a collection of 100 
verses by Pujyap.ada Swami, the nth Jaina Acharyya, 
flouri!>hin{r in the 3rd century of the Christian era. 
This work has been ably edited with prose order in 
Sanskrit, and elaborate explanatory notes. Parallel 
passages from various works, and the gatlia slokas 
in jaina Pr.ikrit, have been very useful. Towards the 
end of the work, much information on fainismhas been 
gathered. 

The printing should have been better. 

Rambs Cuanura Basu, 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Compulsoi^ Education for Girls. 

According to Stri Dharma, the Mad- 
ras Publicity Bureau has announced 

The government have accepted the Resolution 
of the Erode Municipal Council, Madras 
Presidency, that elementary education shall 
be compulso^ within the whole of the local 
area under its jurisdiction, for all children of 
school age excepting Muhammadan girls. 
The act shall come into force within that area 
from the 1st November, 1922. This is the 
fiwt instance where compulsory education for 
girls is proposed. 

This Stout-hearted little organ of the 
Women's Indian Association observes 

The application of the principle of compulsion 
in the case of girls’ education has been strongly 
ofiposed by the ultra-orthodox party among 
Hindus, and by the Mussulmans ; in fact, 
school education has been much opposed, and 
the lamentable custom of child-marriage has 
taken many away from school long before 
they are able to bear the burden of household 
life. Happily the ancient Hindu ideal of girls’ 
education is making its way against that of 
later Hinduism, and wc may again hope for 
women philosophers and mystics as of old. 
Erode is the first place in Madras where the 
system will be put into operation, and we 
trust that the fathers and mothers will co- 
operate with the municipal and educational 
authorities in making the e.xperiment a thorough 
success. That will be practical appreciation 
and thanks for the wise and far-sighted x)olicy 
of their unique Council. 

Ihe same journal quotes from a Japanese 
paper the following statement made by 
an American lady who visited India and 
27 other countries in less than two years. 

“Of all the countries I visited,” Miss Emerson 
said, “I found the best educated women in 
lapan. There they have compulsory elementary 
education. The Japanese are willing to sacrifice 
everything for education. They have women’s 
papers and magazines and women reporters 
but the transition between the old and the 
new has brought many sad tragedies.” “How 
about India ?” she was asked. ”Tt is a mistake 
to think that it is the men who retard the 
progress of women in India,” she replied. “It is 
women who hold themselves back. A friend 
and 1 called on an Indian woman in ’purdah’ 


whose husband is an Oxford graduate. He 
had tried for years to make her mingle with 
people but she couldn’t be persuaded to. She 
thought it wasn’t proper. And when my 
friend asked what she had been doing since her 
last call, she answered, ‘Just sitting !’ ” 


Women and Underground Work. 

There can be no question that, as 
urged by the Women’s Indian Associa- 
tion, underground work in mines by 
women should be prohibited by the 
Hill to amend the Indian Mines Act 
which has been referred to a Select 
Committee. In connection with this topic 
we read in Slri Dharma : 

A European manager in charge of several 
of the largest collieries in the Jharia Coalfield 
has stated : “There is absolutely no necessity 
for the underground work of women. Their 
employment could easily be eliminated within 
the next five years without in any way 
decreasing the wages of the miners or increasing 
the cost of coal to the purchaser. In fact, with 
modern equipment installed in the collieries I 
am certain that the price to the purchaser 
could be decreased considerably.” With such 
assurances Irom an experienced expert the 
Government should take its courage in its 
hands and put au end within a definite and 
reasonable period of time to a state of injurious 
employment of women not allowed in any 
civilised country in which the social conscience 
is awakened. 


Wise Philanthropy. 

It is very encouraging to read in Stri 
Dharma that 

A well-known Bombay merchant, ^th 
Mulrai Kahatan, and his nephews Messrs. 
Thricanidass and Tulsidass, have donajed 
two lakhs of rupees towards the Benares Hindu 
University for the construction and mainte- 
nance of a hostel for at least a hundred women 
students at the IViiversity. This • splendid gift 
should give a great impetus tb the higher edu- 
cation of Hindu women in Northern India. 
All women will in their hearts thank these 
wise merchants. 
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Mr. IswarSaran, M. U A., of Allahabad, 
has given notice of a resolution to he taken 
up at the next meeting of the Benares Hindu 
University Court that no new educational 
institution in connection with the University 
should be established unless adequate provision 
is made for the higher education of women. 


Child Mothers. 

The reader is aware of the fate which 
has overtaken Bakhshi Sohan Lai’s Bill 
which proposed to raise the age of con- 
sent in cases of girls from 12 to 14- years. 
As Stri Dhartna is a woman’s journal, 
its remarks on some passages of the press- 
report relating to the discussion of this 
Bill should be instructive : 

Sir William Vincent said that the (jovcrii- 
ment’s greater objection was to the inclusion 
of married women in the Hill. ( These are 
jpris of less than 14 l—Ed. ) He, therefore, 
informed the mover that Government could 
only support his Bill subject to two conditions— 
one of which was that it did not include married 
girls ( who, beeatise of ettstomSf most need 
protection before 14.— Ed. }. 

Mr. Amjad Ali thought that if the Bill was 
passed all husbands would have to go to 
gaol. ( Laughter. ) ( What a confession of the 
selfindul^ence of men I— Ed. ) 


Women the World Over. 

The following items are taken from 
the same journal 

Tm*: PiiiuPi’iNiiS 

The women of the Philippines are women 
of keen intellect, and have the gift of organisa- 
tion. There arc women’s clubs for the pursuit 
of literature, medicine, and sports in every little 
town in the islands. The women are also clever 
linguists and keen tennis players. 

Ivn(;l.\ni). 

There are now over (»ou women magistral es 
( J. P.'s ) ill h^ngland alone. 

Thukkv. 

Turkey has stolen a march over all other 
advanced countries in one particular respect, 
llcr Excellency Madame Ivhalide Edib Khanum, 
who has been appointed the Minister ol 
Education, in the Government of the Grainl 
National «Assembly of Turkey, is the first 
woman to be si prominently associated with a 
Government. 

Her great intellectual powers arc responsible 
for a vast number of writings. Her appoint- 



M.id.iiiu; Klulidr hilil) KiKiniim, Minister of 
KclMC.itii.n, in llic I luvcrniuent of the 
(ir.ind N.ilion.il Assembly of 
fiirkey. 

niciit ;i.s the Minister of ICducation in the 
National tio vei n men t is one ol’ the most 
remarkable events ol human history, h'rom 
amongst the whole mass of civilised peoples 
of the world the Muslim Turks could alone 
vote for a Muslim Woman Cabinet Minister. 
Since the outbreak of the Greeco- Turkish 
conlliet Khaliile Edib Khanum once more 
came out in the open, and after relinquishing 
her duties in the Caliinet, organised an appem 
campaign in the cause of imtional defence and 
national relief. 
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A Notable British Industrial 
Decision. 

Industrial India states that more than 
one great British Corporation has care- 
fully considered the desirability of trans- 
ferring to, or, at least, of establishing 
textile plant in India. 

On this point, it is, therefore, worthy of 
notice that the British Calico Printers’ 
Association, after receipt of a report from a 
special investigator who has visited India, 
and studied conditions on the spot, has 
definitely decided that any expansion of the 
C. P. A. activities shall take place in Lancashire. 
There were many good reasons to urge in 
favour of development in India— the saving of 
transport costs, which form an appreciable 
percentage of working costs, the attitude of 
India towards^ imported cotton goods and 
others, but despite these advantages the special 
commissioner who carried out an intensive 
investigation of the problem reported that 
the bmance of advantage lay in favour of 
development along established lines. The un- 
developed state of India in a manufacturing 
sense, the difficulty of obtaining a supply of 
reasonable coal within a convenient distance, 
the question of an adequate supply of running 
water, and the absence of trained personnel 
were factors taken into full consideration. 
There are other reasons as well, but these 
are so obvious as to need no elaboration. 

But, unfortunately for the struggling 
indigenous industries of India the decision 
of the British manufacturers of certain 
other kinds of goods appears to have 
been dififerent. It is stated in the August 
Journal of Indian Industries and Labour 
that among the more important indus- 
trial enterprises recently floated in Bengal 
is Lever Brothers ( India ) Ltd., with a 
capital of one crore and twenty lakhs, 
for carrying on business as manufacturers 
of soap, soap-powder and toilet requisites, 
etc. 


Smoke Abatement. 

Wakefield is an important industrial 
centre in Great Britain. The efforts made 
there to abate smoke nuisance have pro- 
duced striking results, as the following 
extracts from Industrial India will 
show 

.\ purer utmoaphcrc, mure Huushiuc in our 
cities and towns, logs with their incotiveniences 
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minimised, happier and healthier people and a 
greatly reduce death-rate, surely such benefits 
are sufiicient to make one ' proud of being a 
rate-piwer in the city taking the first step 
towards such attainments. 

We are all satisfied without medical 
knowledge that the two chief essentials for 
good health are water and air, consequently 
both should be free from pollution, but only 
the water seems to secure attention, and yet 
the senses of sight, smell and taste enable us to 
reject it when impure, but no matter how 
polluted the air is by which we are surrounded 
we are compelled to breathe it, and we who 
would not drink from another’s glass, do not 
hesitate to inhale the products of combustion 
from the lungs of others which may be diseased. 
Knowing that pure air is necessary for 
health is there any reason in overcrowding 
houses, schools, music-halls, and trams and 
trains, and then to express surprise at the 
spread of even air-borne diseases, including 
tuberculosis, as we make the conditions we can 
only expect the natural results of our own 
work. 

Coal and other fuels should be burned 
correctly, and perfect combustion should be 
secured and the formation of smoke prevented, 
therefore that of air pollution also. 


Georgian Poetry and Present Day 
Britain. 

If you want to understand the present 
age in Britain, read its recent poetry : 
that is what N. Mucnicol means to say 
in The Young Men of India in an article 
on some British poets of our day. 

If it be the case, as Matthew Arnold said 
long ago, that poetry is “criticism of life,” 
then there can be no better way of discovering 
the real tendency and temper of any period 
than to study its poets. If they are sincere— 
and the first evssential of poetry is sincerity— 
they will disclose more certainly than any 
others of the time, the prevailing motive, the 
dominant passion and ideal, by which the 
contemporary multitude are, perhaps quite 
unconsciously, controlled. Just as there is no 
person ( to be honest ) quite as interesting to 
one as oneself, so there is no age so interesting 
to us, or none that it is so important that we 
should understand, as our own age. We desig! 
to pluck out the heart of its mystery, to see 
into its secret. “Art.” it has been said, **is the 
thought of men with vision.” If that be so 
then let us use the artist as our eges and see 
what he sees. Then we shall flnderstond, and, 
understanding, sympathise. We do not want 
to be wholly isolated from the stream of 
contemporary tendency, stranded on the bank 
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and shoal of time. An old fogey is one who 
has lost touch with his times, and who keeps 
company with his own idealized youth and 
an idealized past. The fear that visits us 
sometimes when the light burns low in us, 

At night when doors are shut. 

And the wood-worm pricks. 

And the death-watch ticks, 

And a cat's in the water-butt, 
the fear that visits us in such melancholy hours, 
lest the world is going hopelessly to the dogs 
and is not minding our admonitions, may 
p^haps be exorcised if we get nearer to the 
hidden springs of the life of the new age, and 
see them bubbling up as fresh and clear as 
ev^ they have been. Bach generation comes, 
bringing its own gifts, some more precious, 
some less, but no gift to be contemned, if 
only it be possessed of life and of sincerity. 
What these gifts arc is most fully revealed 
to us in the poets. I propose, therefore, while 
not claiming any complete acquaintance with 
the works of the many contemporary writers 
of verse, to try, with the help of several volumes 
of selections from their works, to seize some 
of their characteristics and to reach thereby 
a better understanding of our time. 1 would 
dip a bucket here and there in these shimmering 
waters, and judge whether they are sweet or 
brackish. 


Indians and Germany. 

The Collegian writes ; 

India’s Chanchs for Ai*i*RKNTicEsnip in 
German Factories. 

‘*As a general rule, it must be remembered,*’ 
says Commercial News ( Berlin ) edited by 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar, “that facilities for 
industrial training in factories and workshops 
can be created, if at all, only through personal 
influence, Mendship, or favour. No amount 
of correspondence from India is likely to be 
efficacious in the matter. Indians who are 
anxious to learn the technical processes in 
certain manufactures can avail themselves of 
the few opportunities only when they have 
lived for some time on the spot in Germany.” 

Germany attracting Indian Travellers. 

We learn from the same source that dur- 
ing the last few months Germany has at- 
tracted a number of visitors from different 
parts of India. The manufacturing centres of 
Germany have been visited by Mr. S. R. 
Bomanji ( banker, Bombay ), Mr. D. C. Majum- 
dar ( pottenr works, Gwalior ), Mr. Tckchand 
Advani ( miporter, Hyderabad, Sind ),^ Dr. 
Sumant B. Mehta (medical and sanitary 
officer, Baroda ), Professor Framatha Nath 
Baneijea ( economist, Calcutta ), Mr. H. 
Mehra ( textile and general importer, Amrit- 


sar ), Dr. Bhalla ( surgeon, Lahore ), Mr. 
Gulam Ali ( merchant, Bombay ), Dr. Megh- 
nad Saha ( physicist, Calcutta ), Mr. Govind 
Rao Jadhav ( Bombay ), Mr. Jeewanjee ( mer- 
chant, South Africa ), Professor Nadgir ( ana- 
tomist, Bombay ), Mr. Brojendro Doss ( jute 
merchant, Calcutta ), Mr. Inamdar ( minister 
of education, Aundh |, Professor Phanindra 
Nath Ghosh ( applied optics ), Mr. Banesvar 
Dass ( industrial chemist, representing an 
American firm ), Dr. Hemendra Nath Ghose 
( bacteriologist ), Mr. S. Rose ( importer ), 
the last four from Calcutta. 


Cost of Agricultural Production. 

Mr. Tara Nath Roy writes in the 
Bengal Agricultural Journal that in ma- 
king an estimate of the cost of produc- 
tion and of the profit of some crop, 

The average outturn multiplied by average 
price should be taken as the probable cost of 
producing a crop. In proportion as one’s cost 
of production is kept below average and the 
outturn raised above average one’s profit will 
increase. One will lose if one allows the cost 
of production to exceed the average unless 
the excess is covered by the above average 
produce. 

He illustrates the application of the 
rule in the case of some of the important 
crops, as, for example, jute : 

yutc.—The average outturn of jute is usually 
taken at 15 maunds per acre. The price of 
jute ffuctuates so much that it is difficult 
to strike an average. It has however been 
proved that a price below Rs. 5 per mannd 
offers no inducement for growing it and 
the acreage falls when no better prices pre- 
vail. If Rs. 5 is taken as the average price, 
the probable cost of production would be 
15x5 *=75 rupees per acre. With prices ruling 
at about Rs. 10 per maund, jute becomes a 
paying crop and comes under the exception. 


Education and Employment 
of the Blind. 

The Light of the Blind informs its 
readers that the Bill presented by Mr. 
Ben Tillett, M. P., contains the following 
provisions for the education and employ- 
ment of the blind 

Every local authority will make adequate 
and suitable provision for the technical training, 
employment and maintenance of every blind 
person over i6 years of age resident within the 
area of such local authonty. Schools shall there- 
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fore be established and maintained by tbe local 
authorities who, however, have permission to 
make arrangements at their cost in other 
schools for the proper care and education of 
their blind, if this method is more feasible. 

Blind persons between 1 (» and “lO years of age 
are entitled to this benefit, and the training 
period is for five years. 

With a view to provide employment for the 
trained blind man, it is the duty of every local 
authority to own a workshop or make suitable 
arrangements in any other workshop for their 
blind youths. During their employment after 
training, the blind are given the benefit of the 
advice and supervision by a specially appointed 
inspector. 

The Bill provides for monthly grants to 
every blind person who through infirmity or 
incapacity is unable to learn or to support him- 
self by means of finy trade, industry or employ- 
ment. 


Oonstructive Work of Trade Unions. 

Mr. Khagendranatli Hanerjee gives 
expression in Lnhour to the opinion, 
that, 

However wo may hale Western Industrial- 
ism, it is staring us in the face and our labour 
will be crushed under it if they are not provi- 
ded with western weapon in the form of Trade 
Unions to protect them. In the beginning of 
the Labour upheaval in Bengal there were 
many strike organisations which may be 
revived and along with those in existence 
developed into full-llcdgcd Trade Uaions in the 
true sense of the word. In our work of 
organisation we must always reiiieniber that 
strike is not the sole aim of Trade Unions. 
In the western countries Trade unions have 
great constructive programmes. They try to 
raise the standard of diligence, regularity, and 
good workmanship among the members and 
thus increase their efliciency and power of pro- 
duction. They also help as many as possible 
of tbe rising generation to aeejuire industrial 
skill and join the higher paid ranks of labour. 
Besides, they insure the members against acci- 
dent or death, maintain them when they are 
ill or out of employment and also confer other 
benefits. They arrange for recreation, hold 
meetings and lectures and exert themselves 
seriously to diffuse education and culture among 
the members. These arc real substantial work 
which are bound to improve the conditions of 
the working classes in all respects and we must 
so organise the Trade Unions among them as 
to be able to discharge these fraternal functions, 
but these works arc evidently much more diffi- 
cult than simple organi.sation of strikes and 
requires the services of a large number of train- 
ed workers. In the western countries there are 


schools and colleges in the industrial centres 
to train students in social work which is not 
at all an easy task. A welfare worker must 
have an aptitude for social work and should be 
so trained as to be able to bring to bear a fresh 
and wide outlook on the relations between 
the employers and the employed. So it is first 
necessary to have an institution that can 
supply welfare workers well-grounded in prin- 
ciples and trained in their work. The Social 
League, Bombay, ^ is fulfilling the functions of 
such an organisation at present so far as some 
of the Bombay Mills are concerned. In Calcutta 
there arc also some organisations for the wel- 
fare of the Labouring classes such as ^Social 
Service League,’ ‘Sanatan Vidyalay’, ‘Work- 
men’s Association’, 'Employees’ Association’ etc., 
but they are at present greatly handicapped 
for want of workers. If our countrymen take 
active interest in the advancement of tbe work- 
ing classes, these associations can be developed 
or separate institutions can be started with 
branches composed of mainly local men 
throughout the industrial field which will not 
onlj' train workers but will conduct them and 
organise welfare work on a sound basis. 


The Vedantic Ideal and the Future 
of Nations. 

A Vedantist contributes to the Novem- 
ber Prahmldha Bharntn an article on 
“The Vedanta and Peace of Europe’* 
which concludes thus 

Rightly or wrongly Europe to-day enjoys 
a privileged position in the world. Upon her 
depends to a great extent tbe peace and 
happiness of the world. The realisation of 
the Advaita Ideal can alone make her happy 
and enable her to promote the happiness 
of others. Otherwise she will be buried in 
the very pit she is digging for others. 
People hugged various means to end war. 
They have made various experiments to 
achieve this purpose. Extension of commerce, 
growth of democracy, Court of Arbitration, 
Concert of Europe, progress of science— these are 
a few among the many experiments that were 
fondly hoped to bring peace on earth. But one 
by one all of these experiments have failed 
and failed lamentably and egregiously. And 
lastly we are witnessing to-day the big failures 
of that effete institution known as the League^ 
of Nations to stop the orgy of war from 
overwhelming the hapless and helpless people 
of the Middle Bast. No better result can 
conceivably be the •outcome o{ aif organisa- 
tion which is mainly guided, managed and 
wirepulled by diplomats and statesmen , who 
promise only to betray, flatter only to min ; 
and however they may occasionally bind 
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themselves by oaths and treaties, their eons- 
ciwce, obsequious to their interest, always 
releases them from the inconvenient obligations. 

Even the more philosophical conception of 
the formation of fraternal societies to promote 
brotherly feelings among men does not bring 
wc prospect of peace nearer to human mind. 
Even the^ relation of brotherhood is a fragile 
bond which breaks up at any stress of cir- 
cumstances. For brother stabs behind the 
back of brother. War can pass out of the 
arena of this world only when man looks 
upon man as his own self, considers the 
universe as part of his existence, and for- 
getting his little and limited ego, learns to 
live in the consciousness of the Universal 
Sell. No one can say if there will ever come 
the day when the world as a whole will 
realise this ideal. Possibly not. However we 
may try to extend our vision through the 
dim vista of the future, we do not discern 
the possibility of an everlasting peace reigning 
in the world. Thc^ ideal shall ever remain 
an ideal for humanity as a whole, and may 
only be realised by the individual soul by his 
individual effort. But the more does humanity 
learn to proceed consciously towards this 
ideal the greater is the possibility of strifes 
and wars to come to an end and of peace 
and good-will to adorn the fair bosom of 
God’s creation. 


Commercialised Vico 

Kev. K. M. Gray, writing in The Social 
Service Quarterly on the report on prosti- 
tution in Bombay, observes : — 

It is important that the issue should be made 
perfectly plain. The Report docs not propose 
a direct attack upon vice as such. It presses 
for an attack upon commercialised vice. The 
Committee are quite aware that if their propo- 
sals are adopted, the evil of prostitution in 
Bombay will not be ended. That evil is far- 
spreading and hydra-headed. But they believe 
that the worst and ugliest feature of it, the 
traffic in women for immoral purposes with 
the^ urge of covetousness behind it, might be 
limited down to the point of abolition. They 
do not propose to make prostitution criminal, 
but to make the procuring of women and the 
keeping of brothels punishable offences. The 
policy which they recommend, therefore, is the 
policy, not of segregation or regulation, but of 
abolition. They believe that a system which 
condemns thousands of women to life-long degra- 
dation from which men make pecuniary gain 
is indefensib]p. They believ<| that if the citizens 
of Bombay realidkd the conditions under which 
this revolting trade is at present carried on, 
they would, with no uncertain voice, declare 
It to be intolerable. 

The proof that State regulation docs not, 
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among the civil population, have any eilcct in 
reducing disease or in lessening clandestine 
prostitution, is overwhelming. And, on the 
other hand, no proof is forthcoming that any 
of the evils, which opponents of abolition believe 
will result from it, do, as a matter of fact, ensue. 
The Committee believe that by far the greater 
volume of expert opinion, and the general 
teaching of experience, will be found to lend 
force to the proposals which they have made. 

The signatories to the Minute of Dissent are 
no less conscious of the magnitude of the evil, 
and no less anxious to find ways of dealing with 
it. Their objection to the main proposal of the 
Report is twofold. First, they are possessed, 
not to say obsessed, by the conviction that 
public opinion is totally unprepared for so 
radical a change. They believe that there is no 
strong general condemnation of prostitution, 
and that in the absence of it, it would be foolish 
to legislate. We believe that this is an entire 
misapprehension. There may be lacking any 
very widespread sense of the wrongness of 
irregular scx-indulgence. There may be a 
common disbelief in the possibility or even in 
the obligation of chastity. 

We do not tliink that there is a com* 
mon disbebef in the [mssibility or even ia 
the obiligation of chastity. 

That common opinion has any sympathy 
with the trade in vice, nio.st of us find no ground 
lo believe. As the ''Servant of India** writes: 
“What public opinion has tolerated for centuries 
is hereditary prostitution by individuals or mem- 
bers of certain castes living* in separate houses. 
The brothel system, in which a person keeps a 
number of prostitutes as debt-slaves for his or 
her gain, forcing customers on the wretched 
inmates up to the limit of endurance; irresfjec- 
tive of their physical condition, is the creation 
of the modern capitalistic regime, and is quite 
foreign to Indian traditions.” There must be 
very few who do not feel, when the matter is 
put to them, that the compelling of women to 
live in degradation and practical slavery to 
bring gold to their masters, is an inhuman and 
disgusting business. The Minority, it is clear, 
quiie under-estimate the good sense and 
liuinanity of the average man. 

The second objeciion of those who have 
signed the Minute of Dissent is that closing of 
brothels would increase the number of clandes- 
tine prostitutes, and that many of the present 
inmates would set up in their sordid business 
for themselves. Here, again, it may be pointed 
out that there is no experience which supports 
this contention. In no country has it been 
proved that abolition increases the general 
disorderliness of a city. It has not done so in 
Europe. It did not do so in Ceylon. There is 
no reason to suppose that it will do so to any 
extent in Bombay. No one who knows the 
helpless condition and the feeble character of 
most of the brothel women in this city can 
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readily believe that they could establish thcin- 
aelves in independence even if they wished to. 
Moreover, even if it is granted that a number 
do join the ranks of the clandestines, it is not 
possible to accept the contention that that is a 
worse evil. Sad as it is that so many women 
should choose or be driven to supplement their 
earnings in that way, there is at least less of 
the brutishness and cwrelty which are insepara- 
ble from the brothel system. Let it be remcm- 
iMred also that if a law making it criminal 
either to procure women or to keep them in 
brothels is properly enforced, the supply will be 
cut off, and the number to be dealt with and, 
if necessary, provided for will rapidly diminish. 

All the members of the Committee and all 
the witnesses agreed in holding that strong 
measures should be taken with the procurer 
and the male pimp. Hut it is more than doubt- 
ful whether so long as the brothel remains a 
recognised and not illegal institution it will be 
possible to treat as criminals those who provide 
the inmates of them. Experience, again, aflords 
little reason to hope that efforts to secure any 
efficient medical examination of the women will 
be successful. In short, there is no middle 
course possible to adopt, and the proposals of 
the Minority, made as they honestly are in the 
interests of decency and humanity, are not 
likely either to prove workable or to have any 
appreciable result. 


Co-operative Irrigation. 

The Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Co- 
operative Journal writes that in foreign 
countries co-operative irrigation has been 
an eminent success. 

In other countries co-operative irrigation 
has been an eminent success. In Belgium, 
Germany as well as in England and America 
it has been demonstrated by long experience 
that*4n obtaining a water-supply for Irrigation 
co-operation has great advantages.” Bengal 
already possesses many irrigation societies 
and an officer has been appointed to promote 
their development. The societies execute 
irrigation schemes of local utility, such as 
the building of dams across the rivers, the 
construction of channels and of minor irrigation 
works which arc of supreme importance to a 
famine district like Bankura in which most 
of the societies are found. The demand for 
such societies has become stronger than ever 
in Bengal on account of a series of local 
failures of crops. There are various reasons 
why a co-operative agency for irrigation is 
superior to other instrumentalities. It has 
been felt by many that the provisions of 
Agricultural and Sanitary Improvements Act 
are too complex for being adopted and utilised 
generally. Again in the case of co-operative 


societies there is the less likelihood of civil 
suits arising since the by-laws of co-operative 
societies bind their members to accept the 
decision of the General Meeting on any point 
in dispute without resort to courts of law. 
Moreover there is another argument for 
preferring irrigation societies which are co- 
operative in their nature ; while co-operative 
irrigation societies can be and arc easily 
controlled by the Registrar, the local bodies 
cannot in any similar fashion control societies 
composed of non-descript individuals. 


State Management of Railways. 

Mr. IL M. Uadachanji writes a strongly 
worded and reasonable article in The 
Ilimhistnn Review on “State Manage- 
ment of Railways*'. He thinks that com- 
pany management in India has proved so 
harmful and such a flagrant injustice 
that even Sir William Acworth, the life- 
long advocate of company management, 
was forced to favour state-management. 
He summarises the brilliant records of 
state management in actual practice in 
foreign countries. In his opinion. 

Company management of railways in India 
is the most colossal and impudent swindle that 
has ever been recorded in human history. Com- 
pany management of railways in India is nomi- 
nal and has no risk or responsibility for hnancial 
results. It has extensive powers and little or 
no control or competition. The Government 
of India either finds the capital or guarantees 
the interest, defrays the costs of working and 
highly paid establishments, all out of the public 
treasury. Traffic is overflowing and the compa- 
nies hardly take steps to foster or canvass for 
it. They manage the railways indifferently and 
spend money like water, because those who pay 
have no control over the railways. The masters 
of the railways, namely, the Indian Nation, have 
become the servants. The servants of the Indian 
nation, namely, the Companies entrusted with 
their management, have become the masters. 
The history of Company management of rail- 
ways in India is a history of studied outrages 
on Indian public sentiment and supercilious 
contempt for Indian public opinion. Only the 
Indian nation with its meekness^ want of self- 
assertiveness, and resignation to insults, affronts 
and outrages could put up so long with such 
treatment from its servants. No other nation 
on the face of the earth would have put up with 
it even for a momefft. The Go^rnffient of India 
is impotent to exercise any effective control over 
the companies, which by fair means and foul 
have acquired an extraordiniU7 influence over 
politicians and Government officials, big and 
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small. ^ Company management of railways in 
India is nothing but industrial buccaneering on 
a scale which has had no parallel in the history 
of thc^ world. It is an example of capitalistic 
rapacity which has never been surpassed in any 
other age or country. The railway companies 
are so many highwaymen infesting the high- 
roads of the Indian nation and plundering her 
people. 

He quotes Pandit Chandrika Prasada’s 
indictment of company management. 

“The system of leasing Indian State rail- 
ways to private companies” says Pandit Chan- 
drika Prasad, our great and truly patriotic 
writer on railway questions, “amounts to this 
that the people of India defrayed the coats and 
expenses of building up the property while the 
profits and other advantages of ownership are 
shared and reaped by others. In the early days 
of these railways, when the traffic returns were 
low and did not pay the expenses and interest 
and other charges, the people of India defrayed 
all the deheits. When the time came for profits, 
the companies stepped in and got hold of the 
railways, practically becoming masters of the 
same, sharing in the surplus profits, and exer- 
cising powers over large expenditure and lucra- 
tive appointments, keeping Indians down in the 
lowest grades of the service.” 

Mr. S. C. Ghose holds a similar opinion. 

Company management of railways enables 
Hritish merchants and purely British interests 
to maintain their deadly commercial grip of 
India. We have it on the high authority of Mr. 
S. C. Ghose, who has sacrificed much for the 
sake of vindicating India’s claim for State 
management of railways, that if we want to 
recover India from the clutches of British 
merchants and purely British interests wc must 
have State management of railways. 

Some of the writer’s “tips to Indian 
legislators fighting against company 
management of railways, the greatest and 
most wicked injustice to India”, are 
worth quoting. 

Remember that whoever manages the rail- 
ways of a country virtually owns and man.^ges 
both the country and its government. This 
has been the underlying philosophy uf State 
management of railways in Germany and many 
other countries. 

•Remember further that the problem ol State 
management of railways lies at the very heart 
of Democracy, 

Remember that one of the most importaut 
lessons taugftt by the railv^ay history of the 
world is that wherever Company management 
exists, the Companies by the use of both fair 
means and foul, acquire an extraordinary influ- 
ence over politicians and Government officialsi 
big and little, that the influence thus aciiuired 


makes any real Government control over the 
companies impossible 

Remember that long, long before many of the 
other countries of the world, India had adop- 
ted the policy of State management of railways 
and had made a complete success of it : that 
this policy was reversed by Lord Kipon at the 
bidding of the British exploiters ; and that the 
reversal was effected in the face of strongly- 
worded protests from the highly-placed English 
officials of the Government of India. 

Remember also that the record of company 
management of the Indian railways has been 
a dark and dirty record from the very begin- 
ning to this day. Destruction of India’s indig- 
enous industries, and erection of foreign in- 
dustries, on the ruins ; crushing of Indian 
talent ; diabolical zulum on helpless, voiceless 
Indian third-class passengers ( who ) con- 
tribute almost all the net profits of the 
railway companies from the entire passenger 
traffic ; brutal sweating and mean, heartleess 
underpayment uf Indian subordinates, lavish 
expenditure of Indian money for pushing on 
railways for the benefit of foreign trade 
and commerce and for providing comforts, 
conveniences and luxuries for European and 
Anglo-Indian passengers ; systematic debauch- 
ing of the Legislature, Judiciary, and Executive 
of India ; annual wastes of several crores of 
rupees in consequence of the altogether unnece- 
ssary multiplicity of managements; ever increa- 
sing, annual Drain of several crores of rupees 
from India ; studied outrage on Indian senti- 
ment ; supercilious contempt for Indian public 
opinion— these are but a few of the innumerable 
inglorious and infamous achievements of 
company management of railways in India. 

Remember that if you do not free India from 
the curse of company management of railways 
NOW you will never be able to do so later on, 
because by transferring their Boards of Direc- 
tors to India, and giving some of the well-paid 
posts on the Directorates to influential Indians; 
the companies will increase their political 
inlluence to such an extent that a fairly good 
number of Indians will then be found both 
inside and outside the Legislature^, who would 
sacrifice the interests of the country for their 
selfish gains. It must have been with this very 
object of seducing Indians from the path of 
Duty, Righteousness and Patriotism that one 
of the European Chaiiibers of Commerce first 
suggested to the Government of India the 
transfer of the Boards of Directors to India on 
the ground that it will stop the Indian demand 
for State management. As it is, the political 
corruption practised by the railway companies 
has already proved disastrous to India. How 
much more so it will be when the new system 
of increasing the corruption is in full working 
order can better be imagined than deseribea 
Remember, therefore, that you must abolish 
company management NOW. 
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Clerks, “Be Organised and Strong.” 

Is the advice of The Indian Clerk. 

Common sense demands that every clerk 
should help in the operation which the Stock 
Exchange terms ^'supporting the market”— the 
market of clerical labour. We want to sell our 
wares at the best price, not for a purely selfish 
purpose, but to enable us to keep up the clerk’s 
standard of living. Any lowering of wages 
weakens the Nation, and most clerks, being 
patriots, should prevent this at the earliest 
possible date. Clerks unorganised are merely a 
mob which any disciplined force can buffet hither 
and thither. Clerking in olden days was consi- 
dered slavery. To-day we will not have it said 
that clerks are slaves. Individually we are help- 
less. United we can become the strongest force 
in this Country, and no single interest could 
then compel us to put up with any sort of wrong. 
For your honour as clerks, join the forces— for 
Life, and for Health, for your fellow-clerks if 
not for yourself. 


The Message that Europe 
Needs. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews believes -to quote 
from an article contributed by him to The 
Indian Review : 

The message from the East that Europe 
needs in living form is the measage of the 
Buddha and the Christ,— the truth, that evil can 
never be overcome by evil but only by good ; 
that the secret of the higher life of man lies in 
forgiveness, ^ not in ^ taking vengeance ; that 
higher justice consists in love, and not in 
retribution. The message that Europe needs 
is the truth of unity instead of intensive 
strife,— the message runs through all the 
upanishads which tell of the Advaitam 
whose nature is joy, the Universal One in 
whom all things subsist, the One without 
a second in whom all beings are united. It 
is the same message, which Christ himbclf 
declared in personal ways to man, when he 
said,— ‘T and my Father are one.” 

Thi.s message of unity and love is at the 
Ycrv centre of all Indian life and thought. 
It has been Jived in India for countless gene- 
rations and has made India humane. 

It is true that Europe has plundered Asia 
and often shamefully despoiled her. Yet in 
the hour of Europe’s need, all this will be 
forgotten. For, in India, there is the heart 
to forgive the past. The ({uestion remains,— 
Hm India still the power to sound the 
universal note which once was truly hers ? 
Has she, in her political subjection, the spiri- 
tual strength to move the world ? ^1, for 
one, believe that she has ; and when that 
is sounded, out of her own supreme 


experience and with her supreme conviction, 
then Europe at last will understand the 
true mission of India among the peoples of 
the earth. 

May the writer prove a true prophet. 


The Task before Oudh Taluqdars. 

Here are some words of advice to Oudh 
Taluqdars by one of them— Raja Sir Ram- 
pal Singh, as published in The Feudatory 
and Zemiudari India : 

The times are changed and we shall have 
to adapt ourselves to the changed conditions 
of the country. The irresistible current of demo- 
cracy is gradually sweeping over these lands. 
No barriers can withstand its force and aristo- 
cracy and bureaucracy will have to bow their 
heads before this mighty stream. All that we 
can do and may do is to do our utmost to 
guide and turn the current into proper channels 
so that the landed aristocracy may not be lost 
for ever. The affection and attachment that 
existed between these two classes is fast dis- 
appearing. The interdependence of self-interest 
between them that was a source of strength to 
both in pre-British times has gradually vani- 
shed away and has given place to a system 
which allows a regular tug of war between 
them to the extreme detriment of both. W<* 
are no longer all in all to them and they, in 
turn, are not what they used to be. It is a 
matter of great self-satisfaction to us that 
wc still command some affection and attach- 
ment from the people whose destinies have been 
placed in our charge, but even these relations 
will not long be allowed to continue. It is of 
vital importance for the preservation of our 
class to introduce a change in our dealings 
with our tenantry where such change may^ be 
needed and to do them service by ministering 
to their real wants. I would appeal to my bro- 
ther landed proprietors of all classes that the 
little powers that have been left to us under 
law, should be exercised only to adjust culti- 
vation of land for the development of agricul- 
ture and for the protection of the poor from 
the oppression of the strong and to keep the 
discipline and peace and order of the villages-^ 

The struggle is hard and odds are ag^iinst 
us and howsoever considerate we might be 
there shall always remain great apprehensioi^s 
and causes of friction between these two classes 
which at one time were considered to be of one 
and the same family— the landlord acting as 
the head and his tenants as hisiidependants. 
From economic, political, ana social points of 
view, the best solution of the agrarian prebicm 
is to extend permanent settlement to these pro- 
vinces as well as greater rights to tenets. 
But at present such demand, such cry, is only 
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a in the wilderness and no one is prepared 
or inclined to give even a thought to it. 


Ancient Indian Wisdom as regards 
Wood Work. 

The series of articles on ‘‘Indian Bngt- 
neering Philosophy” contributed to The 
Vedic Magazine by VI r. K. V. Vaze, I. C. 
E., continue to be instructive and interest- 
ing. He cites the original Sanskrit texts 
with references and gives translations. 

We make a few extracts from the Eng- 
lish portions. 

The first consideration in wood work is the 
quality of the wood to be used. The following 
trees are not to be used for building purposes. 

(1) All trees that grow in the compounds 
of temples. 

(2) All trees struck by lightning. 

(3) All trees scorched by forest fires. 

(4) All trees growing in the compounds of 
buildings. 

(5) All trees along high roads or in village 
sites. 

(G) All trees grown by watering with pots. 

(7) All trees that aflbrd shelter to biros and 
animals. 

(8) All trees broken by elephants or winds. 

(0) All trees that have died a natural death. 

(10) All trees affording shelter to travellers. 

(11) All trees that have grown entwined 
with each other and broken or grown through 
ant-hills. 

(12) All trees on which thick creepers have 
grown or which are full of cavities. 

(13) All trees having sprouts all over the 
body or which are too much spoilt by insects. 

(14) All trees that give fruit at abnormal 
times. 

(15) All trees growing in burial grounds or 
crematories. 

(16) All trees that grow near courts or her- 
mitages. 

(17; All trees dedicated to God. 

(18) All trees that grow close by a wall or 
lank. 

The reasons fur rejecting some of these trees 
are obvious, (1) A man for instance should not 
wish to shelter himself by depriving others of 

e eir shelter, (2) T;rees that have been struck, 
orched or broken by force have their tissues 
spoiled and weakened, (3) Trees that have 
grown in bad surroundings have insects living 
on these insanitary things about them ; (-1*) 
Trees that gii^ fruits at abnormal times must 
have their body abnormally built and hence 
their quality is abnormal and should not be ac- 
cepted (6) trees which have been injured by caves, 
insects, white ants etc., are not good and (6) 


trees growing on scanty water-supply or too 
much water have no strong tissues. In short a 
tree which is abnormal in growth, weak in cons- 
titution or likely to be infected by insanitaiy 
microbes is to be rejected. 

Western authors follow most of these rules 
but they make no sexual distinction in trees 
nor do they rare to see that the bottom of 
a tree is the bottom of the frame. The 
bottom of a tree is accustomed to bear the 
weight of the upper portion and the veins run 
from it to the top and carry juice upwards. If 
the top is put at the bottom it cannot bear the 
superincumbent weight and as all fluid flows 
from the bottom to the top this collects at this 
end when it is low and causes the wood to rot. 
Wood is therefore to be used in the position it 
grew on the tree. When used horizontally the 
bottom of the tree should be towards the ^uth 
or West as the rain and wind come from theM 
directions and the strongest part of the tree is 
rcfiuired to bear their force. 


Rural Oredit. 

Mr. L. N. Govindarajan discourses 
thus on rural credit in The Wealth of 
India : 

During the past flfly years agricultural 
indebtendness in India has grown markedly, 
through the operation of various causes. 
Among them are the unfavourable date of the 
land-revenue collection which compels the 
ryot to borrow before be can realise his harvest 
at the best market-rate, the use made of the 
money-lender as dealer by the agents of the 
great foreign Arms, the decay ot the village 
crafts and the consequent pressure on the soil 
and lastly the new laws altering the relation 
between the debtor and the creditor to the 
disadvantage nf the former. 

Attempts have been made to supply the 
agriculturist with easy and cheap credit, at the 
same time eliminating the danger of reckless 
borrowing. The problem is twofold. Firstly 
provision must be made for long-time credit to 
enable the farmer to pay off his old debts and 
to uudertake costly improvements.’ Equally 
essential is it to supply the cultivator with 
working capital to carry on his normal agri- 
cultural operations. 

Beyond question, the initial step towards 
dealing with the vast problem of the indebted- 
ness of ryots is the wide extension of co- 
operative credit. With this end in view was 
passfd the Co-operative Societies Act, later 
expanded into the Act of 1912. This Act 
encourages the cultivators to combine with a 
view to obtain credit on joint securities and to 
carry on the operations of their own Banks and 
Societies on the principle of mutual help and 
co-operation. 
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Their features are limitation of area so as to 
secure mutual personal knowledge on the part 
of the members, low shares, unlimited liability 
of members, loans being issued only for members 
for productive and provident purposes, absence 
of profiteering, and lastly promotion of moral 
as well as material advancement of the 
members. 

The fact that these societies have done 
immense good cannot be gainsaid. It has 
been calculated that in interest alone the 
agriculturist by taking loans from them instead 
of from the village money-lenders are saving 
thirty lakhs of rupees per annum. Again, with 
the progress of co-operation, hordes of money 
have been converted into active Ranking 
Capital. It has enabled the cultivators to use 
cheap manures^ and implements, has led to 
improvement in the breed of cattle and has 
provided means for the dissemination of useful 
Knowledge. 


Plant for Road-sweeping. 

In Bernier’s Travels there is an anecdote 
that the Kmperor Shah Jahan once asked 
the Persian ambassador at his court 
whether there was anything to compare 
in the capital of Persia with that of India, 
whereupon the Persian replied with 
scarcely concealed irony that there was 
nothing to compare in the Persian capital 
with even the dust of the Indian capital. 
This delightful and health-promoting 
feature of all cities in Upper India continues 
to maintain its ground. Calcutta, though 
not so dusty, may be in the running for 
the championship some day. Hut for 
towns and cities which have no ambition 
to beat the record, we cull the following 
lines from Indian Motor News 

Plant for Road-Swkki'ing.— The necessity 
for keeping the roads free from dust, moisten- 
ing them, periodically, and clearing them of 


refuse is common to all municipalities and it 
is, therefore, a matter of interest to those res- 
ponsible for local government throughout the 
world to know what plant is favoured for such 
purposes in other progressive centres of popu- 
lation. Among municipalities that have recent- 
ly placed orders for the Karrier motor road 
sweeper, sprinkler and collector are Bar|;eD, 
Birmingham, Blackpool, Burnley, Carlisle, 
Colne, Huddersfield, Leeds, Manchester (Repeat ), 
Nelson, Rotterdam, Sydney and Westminster. 


The Need for Schools of Journalism. 

Mr. H. V. Subramania Iyer makes the 
following suggestion in Everyman's 
Review : 

Our first suggestion is to incorporate the 
subject of journalism with University educa- 
tion. There is no reason why schools of jour- 
nalism should not bs made a feature of specia- 
lised higher education like schools of law, 
medicine or engineering. Journalism is slowly 
but surely finding its own place in the National 
life and it is time wc recognised it and gave it 
its due share of attention in the University 
curriculum. Or if such a step is impossible to 
be taken all on a sudden under the present 
circumstances, a beginning might usefully be 
made by accepting it as a subject of special 
study, like those of Science, Literature, Philo- 
sophy, etc. The proposal advocated has been 
tried and found quite feasible in America, where 
the Universities of Illinois, Columbia and a 
host of others turn out every year thousands 
of finished young men capable of discharging 
the duties of the profession. Wc respectfully 
ofler this suggestion to the University authori- 
ties in India and devoutly hope they will give 
to the matter the attention it deserves. And 
incidentally, if this innovation is given effect 
to, it will go a long way in mitigating and 
ultimately removing the stigma that now 
attaches to University gentlemen, vh., that their 
education does not give them any particular 
advantage in fighting the Great Battle of Life 
successfully. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 

What China Requires. puplic-spiriled Chinese, and considers what 

In a paper contributed to the Novem- reforms, in what order, he should advocate 
ber Century Mr. Bertrand Russell takes in that case. We give below a some- 
the point of view of a progressive and what full summary of the article in the 
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hope that progressive and public-spirited 
Inaians, would reflect on the writer’s views 
and draw correct and needful lessons 
from them. 

Says Mr. Russell : — 

To begin with, it is clear that Chin.! must be saved 
by her own efforts and cannot rely upon outside help. 
All the great powers, without exception, have interests 
which are incompatible, in the long run, with Ciiina’s 
welfare and with the best development of Chinese 
civilization. Therefore the Chinese must seek salva- 
tion in their own energy, not in the benevolence of any 
outside power. 

'1 he problem is not merely one of political indepen- 
dence ; a certain cultural independence is at least as 
important. The Chinese arc, 1 think, in certain ways 
superior to us, and it would not be good either for 
them or for us if in these ways they had to des- 
cend to our level in order to preserve their existence 
as a nation. In this matter, however, a compromise 
is necessary. Unless they adopt some of our vices to 
some extent, we shall not respect them, and they will 
be increasingly oppressed by foreign nations. 'I'he 
object must be to keep this jirocess within the nar- 
rowest limits compatible with safety. 

He proceeds to lay down : 

First of all, a patriotic spirit is necessary ; not, of 
course, the bigoted anti-foreign spirit of the Uoxers 
but the enlightened attitude which is willing to learn 
from other nations while not willing to allow them to 
dominate. This attitude has been generated among 
educated Chinese, and to a great extent in tlie mer- 
chant class, by the brutal tuition of Japan. The 
danger of patriotism is that, as soon as it has proved 
strong enough for successful defense, it is apt to turn 
to foreign aggression. China, by her resources and 
her population, is capable of being the greatest power 
in the world after the United States. It is much to 
be feared that, in the process of becoming strong 
enough to preserve their independence, the Chinese 
may become strong enough to embark upon a career 
of imperialism. It cannot be too strongly urged that 
patriotism should be only defensive, not aggressive. 
But, with this proviso, I think a spirit of patriotism 
is absolutely necessary to the regeneration of China. 
Independence is to be sought not as an end in itself, 
but as a means toward a new blend of Western skill 
with the traditional Chinese virtues. 

After laying down that both political 
and cultural independence are required, 
Mr. Rus.sell briefly outlines his programme. 

The three chief requisites, I should say, are : first, 
the establishment of an orderly government ; second, 
industrial development under Chinese control ; and, 
third, the spread of education. All these aims will have 
fo be pursued concurrently, but, on the whole, their 
urgency seems to me to come in the above order. 

'fhe state will have to lake a large part in building 
up industry, but this is impossible while the political 
anarchy conftnuef. Funds for* education on a large 
scale are also unobtainable until there is good govern- 
ment. Therefore good government is the prerequisite 
of all other reforms, industrialism and education 
are closdy connected, and it would be difficult to 


decide the priority between them • but 1 have put in* 
dustrialism first, because, unless it is developed very 
soon by the Chinese, foreigners will have acquired 
such a strong hold that it will be very difficult indeed 
to oust them. 

The partriotic Indian must needs doubly 
underline the sentence that, if he succeeds 
in having a National State and Govern-, 
ment, “The State will have to take a 
large part in building up industry,” 

After the establishment of an orderly 
Government, 

Sooner or later, the encroachments of foreim 
powers upon the sovereign rights of China must be 
swept away. 'l‘he Chinese must recover the treaty 
ports, control of the tarilT, and so on ; they must also 
free themselves from extraterritoriality. 

As regards industrial development, the 
very first thing that Mr. Rus.sell says is : 

I iiold that .'ill railways ought to be in the hands 
of the state, and that all successful mines ought to be 
purchased by the state at a fair valuation, even if 
they arc not state-owned from the first. Contracts 
with foreigners for loans ought to be carefully drawn 
in order to leave the control to China. 

Will our industrialists and legislators 
take note of the above dicta of one of 
the foremost thinkers of the West ? 

Mr. Russell explains why “given good 
government, a large amount of state-enter- ’ 
prise would be desirable in Chinese in- 
dustry.” 

In the first place, it is easier for the state to borrow 
than for a private person ; in the second place, it is 
easier for the state to engage and employ the foreign 
experts who arc likely to be needed for some time to 
come ; in the third place, it is easier for the state to 
make sure that vital industries do not come under the 
control of foreign powers. What is perhaps more im- 
portant than any of these considerations is that, by 
undertaking industrial enterprise from the first, the 
state can prevent the growth of many of the evils of 
private capitalism. If China can aquire a vigorous 
and honest state, it will be possible to develop Chinese 
industry without at the same time developing the over- 
weening power of private capitalists by which ' the 
Western Nations are now both oppressed and misled. 

But if this is to be done successfully, it will require 
a great ch.inge in Chinese morals, a development of 
public spirit in place of the family ethic, a transference 
to the public service of that honesty which already 
exists in private business, and a degree of energy 
which is at present rare. I believe that Young China 
is capable of fulfilling these requisites, spurred on by 
patriotism ; but it is important to realize that they are 
requisites, and that without them any system of state 
socialism must fail. 

Indian industrialists should also take note 
of the following : — 

For Industrial Development it is important that 
the Chinese should learn to become technical experts 
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and also to become skilled workers. I think more 
has been done toward the former of these needs than 
toward the latter. For the latter purpose it would 
Nobably be wise to import skilled workmen, say from 
i^many, and cause them to give instruction to 
Chinese workmen. 

Our Non-co-operators, including their 
leader Mahatma Gandhi, want a democracy, 
but at the same time they appear not to value 
elementary education, reading, literacy. 
They appear to think that there can be a 
real democracy in an il iterate country. We 
have from the beginning opposed the edu- 
cational opinions of the Non-co-operators ; 
and to them we commend the following obser- 
vations of Mr. Russell : — 

If China is to become a democracy, as most pro- 
gressive Chinese hope, Universal Education is impera- 
tive. Where the bulk of the ^pulation cannot read, 
true democracy is impossible. Education is a good in 
itself, but is also essential for developing politic.'il 
consciousness, of which at present there is almost none 
in rural China. The ( hmese themselves are well 
aware of this, but in the present state of the finances 
it is impossible to establish Univers.il Elementary 
Education. I'ntil it has been established for some 
time, China must be, in fact, if not in form, an oligar- 
chy, because the uneducated masses cannot have any 
eft^tive political opmion. Even given good govern- 
ment, it is doubtful whether the immense expt nse of 
educating such a vast population could be borne by 
the nation without a considerable industrial develop- 
ment Such industrial development as already exists 
is mainly in the hands of foreigners, and its profits 
provide warships for the Japanese or ma< sions and 
dinners for British and American millionaires. If its 
.profits are to provide the funds for Chinese education, 
industry must be in Chinese hands. 'I his is another 
reason why industrial development must probably 
precede any complete scheme of education. 

The last observation has to be taken with 
a previous one, viz.^ ‘ all the^e aims will have 
to be pursued concurrently.” 

As regards the provision of teachers, we 
read : — 

For the present, even if the funds existed, there would 
not be sufficient teachers to provide a schoolmaster 
in every village. There is, however, such an enthusi- 
*asm for education in China that teachers arc being 
trained as fast as is possib c with limited resources ; 
indeed, a great deal of devotion and public spirit is 
being shown by ( hinese educators, whose salaries are 
usually months in arrears. 

The obstreperous Calcutta University 
will please read the last few words quoted 
above. Those who profess to be patriots 
must sometimes suffer in silence. 

Mr. Russell’s remarks on foreign control 
and foreign instructions are quite apposite. 

Chinese control is, to my mind, as important in the 


matter of education as in the matter of industry. For the 
present it is still necessary to have foreign instructors 
in some subjects, though this necessity will soon cease. 
Foreign instructors, however, provided they are not too 
numerous, do no harm, any more than foreign experts 
in railways and mines. What does harm is foreign 
management. Chinese educated in mission schools, or in 
lay establishments controlled by foreigners, tend to be- 
come denationalized and to have a slavish .attitude 
toward Western civilization. This unfits them for 
taking a useful part in the national life and tends to 
undermine their morals. Also, oddly enough it makes 
them more conservative in purely Chinese matters than 
the young men and women who have had a modern 
education under Chinese auspices. Europeans in 
general arc moie conservative about China than the 
modern Chinese arc, and they tend to convey their 
conservatism to their pupils. And of course their whole 
influence, unavoidably, if involuntarily, militates 
against natiomil self-respect in those whom they teach. 

As regards education in China or in 
foreign lands, Mr. Russell’s opinion is : 

Those who desire to do research in some academic 
subject will for some time to come need a period of 
residence in some European or American university ; 
but for the great majority of university students it is 
far better, if possible, to acquire their education in 
China. Returned students have to a remarkable extent 
the stamp of the country from which they have return- 
ed, particularly when that country is America. A 
society such as was foreshadowed earlier in this paper 
in which all really progressive Chinese should combine, 
would encounter difficulties, as things stand, from the 
divergencies in national bias between students returned 
from, say, Japan, America, and Germany. Given 
time, this difficulty can be overcome by the increase in 
purely Chinese university education, but at present the 
difficulty would be serious. 

The article concludes thus : 

Out cf the renaissance spirit now existing in China 
it is possible, if foreign nations can be prevented from 
working havoc, to develop a new civilization better 
than any that the w'orld h is yet known. This is the 
aim which Young China should set before itself : the 
preservation of the urbanity and courtesy, the candor 
and the pacific temper, which are characteristic of the 
C hinese nation, together with a knowledge of Western 
science and an application of it to the practical prob- 
lems of China. Of such practical prqblc ms there are 
two kinds, one due to the internal condition of China, 
and the other to its international situation. In the 
former class come education, democracy, the diminu- 
tion of poverty, hygiene and sanitation, and the preven- 
tion of famines. In the latter class come the establish- 
ment of a strong government, the development of 
industrialism, the revision of treaties, and the recoveiyr 
of the treaty ports { as to which Japan may serve as a 
model ), and, finally, the creation of an army sufficiently 
strong to defend the country against Japan. Both 
classes of problems deipand Western sciqpce, but they 
do not demand the adoption of thC Western philoso- 
phy of life. 
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If the Chinese were to adopt the Western philoso- 
phy of life, they would, as soon as they had made 
themselves safe against foreign aggression, embark 
upon aggression on their own account. They would 
repeat the compaigns of the Han and Tang dynasties 
in central Asia, and perhaps emulate Ivuhlic by the 
invasion of Japan. They would exploit their material 
resources with a view to producing a few bloated 
plutocrats at home and millions dying of hunger 
abroad. Such are the results which the West achieves 
by the application of science. If China were led astray 
by the lure of brutal power, she might repel her ene- 
mies outwardly, but would have yielded to them in- 
wardly. It is not unlikely that the great military 
nations of the modern world will bring about their 
own destruction by their inability to abstain from war, 
which will become, with every year that pnsses, more 
scientific and more dcva‘»lating. If China joins in 
this madness, China will perish like the rest. But if 
Chinese reformers can have the moderation to stop 
when they have made China capable of self-defense 
and to abstain from the further step of foreign conquest, 
if, when they have become safe at home, they can turn 
aside from the materialistic activities imposed by the 
powers, and devote their freedom to science and art 
and the institution of a better economic system, then 
China will have played the part in the world for which 
she is fitted, and will have given to mankind as a 
wliole new hope in the moment of greatest need. It 
is this hope that I wish to sec inspiring Young China. 
This hope is realizable, and because it Is realizable, 
China deserves a f(»renio':t place in the esteem of 
every lover of mankind. 


England’s Vanished Dream of 
Empire.” 

iMigland’.s efforts to establish a vast 
Asiatic empire are thus outlined in the French 
paper Jourua/ Jes Defeats : — 

Immediately after the Armi.stice the British 
Government spread the news throughout Eastern 
Asia that the victory of the Allies was due mainly to 
its efforts and, imagining that no effective obstacle 
remained in the way of its ambition, rapidly pushed 
its troops forward toward the Caspian Sea, the 
(Caucasus, and Turkestan. 

Mesopotamia was wholly occupied. ^ A British 
garrison was stationed in Mosul. A British military 
expedition settled down in Persia. A line of com- 
munication maintained by British engineers and 
traversed by British military automobiles connected 
Bagdad with baku at the north and with India at 
the east. Southern Persia was garrisoned by the 
‘South Persia Rifles,’ a native constabulary oraganized 
and commanded by British officers.^ (^ncral 
Cunsterville was stationed at Baku. Tiflis, Batum, 
the Transcaucasian republics of Azerbaijan, Armenia, 
and Georgia, and the railway from the Caspian 
to the Black Sea were under British military 
occupation, liid the English held complete possession 
of the principal [^troleum districts of Russia. General 
Mallison advanced his headquarters to Ashkabad on 
the north Persian frontier, established his control 
throughout the former Russian provinces beyond the 
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Caspian from Merv to Krasnovodsk, and seized the 
railway line connecting the Caspian Sea with 
Tashkent in Turkestan. In Arabia, England mrae 
the modest Shereef of Mecca the King of Hejaz, with 
Colonel I.awrence as his guide and counselor. Thrones 
were also promised to the sons of this kinj^t : 
Damascus to Emir Keisal, and Mesopotamia to Emir 
Abdulla. , - 

In accordance with the Balfour declaration of 
1Q17, Palestine was to become a Jewish state. 
England thus planned to keep her promise to resur- 
rect the kingdom of Israel, and thereby to establish 
herself unsliakably in the favor of international 
Jewish financiers. 

At Constantinople Admiral C.'althorpc t^k upon 
himself to conclude an armistice with the Turks on 
hoard the British warship Agamemnon, whereupon 
his fleet made its permanent headquarters in the 
Bosporus. The Sultan became virtually a British 
ward, and a pro- English Cabinet displaced 
a Cabinet that sympathized with France. On 
March ic), 1920, the English took over by a coup 
d’etat the policing of the city, and placed under 
arrest their principal opponents, whereupon Gen- 
eral Franchet d’Rsperey, the real Conqueror of the 
Levant, packed up and left. 

The British Government steadfastly asserted its 
determination to break up the Ottoman EiimiK. 
It promised the Greeks Thrace, Asia Minor, and the 
coast of the Black Sea. It encouraged their Smyrna 
expedition, and offered them Constantinople as a 
naval base. It also tolerated the restoration of King 
Constantine, who had betrayed the Allies throughout 
the war. To the Italians the English proposed to 
oivc Adalia, and valuable commercial privileges in 
The Black ^ea and the Caucasus. They promised 
the Armenians an independent kinj^dom embracing 
Van, Bitlis, liir/crum, and Cilicm. Tho_ Kurds were 
to have upper Mesopotamia. The Syrians and 
Chaldeans were to he granted an autonomous 
government. The Caucasian republics were to 
receive the benevolent political .ind financial support 
of Great Britain. 


' In the opinion of the French journalist, 

'Fhese fine plans were clexerly devised. They 
did not let an inch of Western Asia escape the direct 
or indirect control of ICngland. ^France xvas granted 
the precarious occupation of Beirut, Lebanon, and 
Aleppo, from whicn she might easily he evicted 
whenever it seemed desirable. ^ ^ . ..... 

Persia signed ;in agreement with Great Britain 
on the first of August, 1919, that made the'eountry a 
protectorate of England, who was to contr^ her 
revenues, command her 

idministcr her government. In Afghanistan, the 
pro-British Emir had been assassmat^ in 1917, 
The British Government, as soon as its hands 
free massed five army divisions on the south Afghan 
frontier and made no secret of ite P«l»se to 
ddhronc the new Emir and crush the independence 
movement in that country. rr* 1 * 

Kneland's ambitions even extended to Turkestan, 
which she hoped to alienate from Russia. Colond 
Bavley established himself at Tashkent, * 1 '^. I'* 
Sa himself promoting a Mussjdman insurrection. 
The Emir of Bokhara and the Khan of Kluva xyew 
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invited to make common cause with the Britishmade 
Menshevist Crovernment at Ashkabad against the 
Bolsheviki. 

The French journal thinks that if the 
ambitious project to reap all the fruits of the 
military entente in Asia succeeded, England 
would have gained the following objects 

1. She would have possession of all the holy places 
of Islam — Mecca, the pilgrimage centre of the 
Mohammedans of the world ; the great Shiitic shrines .• 
Kerbela and Nejef, in Mesopotamia ; Stamboul. 
Jerusalem, and Konia. Possession of these holy 
places would give Great Britain a telling inlluence 
over the leaders of the Islamic faith, and over the 
thousands of pilgrims who Hock to these points from 
French Algiers, Morocco, and Tunis. 

2. She would also control the political capitals of 
Islam— >Consantinople, Damascus. Bagdad, Teheran, 
Stamboul, Samarkand, Bokhara, and Tashkent. Her 
preponderant influence in these famous centres of 
Islamic culture and opinion would make her virtually 
mistress' of the Mohammedan world. She could 
play off one Asiatic nation against another if she so 
desired, or she could gather them within the confines 
of a vast Pan-Arabian empire, extending from the 
Sudan to the Pamir, and set up a puppet caliph at 
Bagdad. 

3. She would thus^ bring under her sway an 
empire of great potential wealth— Mesopotamia, the 
valley of the Jordan, and the valley of the Amu, 
where modern irrigation promises to work wonders. 

4. She would acquire vast markets and fields of 
investment to be monopoli;fed by her merchants and 
manufacturers. 

5. She would control the petroleum fields in the 
Caucasus, the Transcaspian district, Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Palestine. 

We are told that “Colonel Lawrence made 
no secret of these ambitious plans.” “But 
those fond hopes have already been dissi- 
pated.’* 

In April 1919 General Mallison withdrew his forces 
from the Transcaspian district, leaving in charge at 
Ashkabad a feeble Menshevist Government that was 
brushed aside by the Soviet troops a few weeks later. 
The local railway simultaneously fell into the hands 
of the Bolsbeviki. The Kmir of Bokhara took refuge 
with the Emir of Afghanistan. Tashkent became a 
Bolshevist, propaganda centre among the Mohamme- 
dans, and the site of a seminary from which Commu- 
•nist missionaries set forth to proselyte all parts of the 
Islamic world. Hy October 1919 the British troops 
were forced to withdraw from the Transcaucasian re- 
publics, and to evacuate Baku, Tiflis, and Batum, 
which were occupied, without resistance, by Soviet 
troops the following spring. Thereby Moscow reco- 
vered possession of Russia’s groat petroleum fields. 
I^te in May 1920, a detachment of the Red Army 
disembarked at Anzali, captured its garrison of two 
thousand English soldiers and its commander. 
General Champlain, together with large quantities of 
stores and munitions, and the fleet of General Dcnckin 
which had sought safety under the British flag. With 


the aid of local insurgents, the Bolshevist troops soon 
overran the whole Caspian littoral, and even threatened 
Teheran, Persian capital. They thus forced the Eng- 
lish troops to retire completely from Persia. In May 
]p2i the last of the South Persia Rifles were demobi- 
lized, their offleers were shipped back to England, and 
the British military and financial advisers of the Per- 
sian Government were dismissed. Since that day the 
Bolshevik i have definitely kept the upper hand in that 
countr}'. 

Meanwhile the campaig[n against Afghanistan 
proved a failure, and the British authorities were forced 
to treat with the Afghan Government as an indepen- 
dent Power. This wa.s a serious setback ; for we must 
remember that for fifty years the foreign relations of 
the Afghans have been handled by the (iovernment 
of India. 

In May 1920 a violent revolt occurred among the 
Arabs in Mesopotamia. Many English oflicers were 
killed. The British forces speedily withdrew to Bagdad 
and would have been compelled to retreat to the coast 
had not the Assyrians and Chaldeans saved the situa- 
tion for them. 

The policy of arming the Kurds against the Turks 
likewise proved a failure, 'i'hc Kurdish chiefs have 
refused obedience to King Feisal, and British political 
oflicers sent to trc.'it with them have been assassinated. 
In Palestine the pressure of a self-assertive minority 
of Jews — recently arrived in a country five-sixths of 
whose people are Mohammedans or Christians— has 
proved a fertile source of trouble. In Arabia the 
authority of the Shcreef of Mecca has been challenged 
and diminished by the growing power of the desert 
tribes. • 

Wc might add to this record of disasters the 
Ki^yptian revolt in 1921, the seething discontent in 
India, and last of all the recent disaster to the Greeks 
in Asia Minor. To-day the world is threatened with 
a general rising of Islam against the nation it has 
come to consider the mortal enemy of the Koran, 
the Caliphate, and the Ottoman Empire. 

Recent British tolerant attitude toward 
the Bol.shevists is thus explained : — 

The I.awrence policy met its first defeat at the 
hands of the Bol.shcviki. Soviet imperialism i.s as 
shrewd as that of the 'I'sars, and the men who rule at 
Moscow realize at a glance that they can deliver in 
Asia their most telling blows against England. Great 
Britain’s tolerant attitude toward the Bolshevist' 
Government, of late, and her efforts to reach a politi' 
cal understanding with that (government, arc ultimate- 
ly to 1 ^ explained by the situation in Asia. 

The revival of Asiatic nationalism is said 
to be due to England’s vanished dream of 
empire. 

1 he total result has been a tremendous revival oi 
Asiatic nationalism. It is commonly reported, especial- 
ly in the British press, that Moscow is instigating 
this agitation for independence, and against the 
whites, throughout the ^siatic world. should not 
lay too much stress upon that point.* It is quite true 
that the leaders of the native races, seeing themselves 
threatened with absorption by (jreat Britain, have 
established diplomatic relations and made treaties with 
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the men who now sit in the Kremlin. Angora, Teheran 
and Kabul have received aid and comfort from the 
Soviets. Pan-Islamic Congresses have been held at 
Tashkent and Baku 

But Moscow’s influence is more superficial than 
real. The native statesmen of Western Asia arc well 
informed as to the respective strength of the European 
Powers. They accept Moscow’s aid against London, 
knowing full well that the Soviet power itself is fragile 
and that Russia has been weakened by war, famine, 
and anarchy. 

Bolshevism is the enemy of all religions. Soviet 
troops have plundered raosejues and taught the doc- 
trines of emancipation and free thought. The Moham- 
medan pn'esthood has rallied to defend itself against 
this sacrilege. The social hatreds preached by the 
Communists make no appeal to these theocratic na- 
tions, to these nomadic herdsmen and mountain tribes, 
blood-loyal to their chiefs, nor to the plodding Persian 
or Anatolian peasant, attached by taw and custom 
to his little irrigated farm, and taught from infancy 
to regard the will of his manor-lord as law. 

In a word : the nations of the Near liast have 
simply used the first opportunity to shake ofT a foreign 
yoke. They have only pretended to rally to the 
banners of Bolshevism. Western Europe, which knows 
little of these complex regions and is prone to confuse 
Russians with Asiatics, misunderstands the situation. 
We dream of Huns and Mongols again knocking at 
the gates of European capitals. The truth is less 
dramatic. It is true, however, that a iizzling dream 
of empire, half-heartedly supported by the London 
Cabinet and by England itself, has been dissipated 
by the combined resistance of Bolshevism and of 
Islamic nationalism, 'fhe grandiose plan of Lawrence 
and ('ur/on required for its success the united and 
hearty support of the people of Great I ritain, and 
great expenditure of money. 

Kngland’.s industrial crisis and unemployment, and 
the protests of her Labor Party against imperialist 
adventures, are the real reefs upon which the ambitious 
schemes of British colonial strategists were wrecked. 


Angora and Its Government. 

Wc have been reading uf Angora and ils 
Governient for months together continually 
without caring to know much about them. 
Angora is a city in Turkey in Asia, situated 
upon a steep, rocky hill, which rises 500 feet 
above the plain. Us ancient name was 
Ancyra. The Moscow hvesfiya has given an 
account of the place and its government from 
which we make some extracts. 

• Am fora is an ancient and slow-moving place, 
h'vcn the Bagdad railroad has not affected il Here 
Turkish traditions work on, uninterrupted. 'I’hc 
coasts ol Asia Minor have become Europeani/cd. 
Trebizond aiM Sa^nsun differ ^'cry little from Batum. 
But Angora is original. 

The first thing that strikes you us you enter 
Angora is not the city itself, but ils cemetery. It u. 
enormous, and is scattered all through the city, e.\tcnd* 


mg in a semicircle beyond the town and up the slopes 
of a mountain, finally becoming lost somewhere near 
the summit. Its low hedges and railings fail to 
segregate this domain of the dead. The city seems 
like a tiny village lost in the gigantic cemetery ; and 
it reclines against the side of a hill, which is crowned 
by an ancient fortress. Only the white minarets 
break the gray and bleak monotony of the place. 

'I'he city is a thousand or more years old. It 
occupies the site of Roman and Greek towns, whose 
“ ruins are met on all sides The fortress is built mostly 
of fragments of ancient structures. Millstones, statues, 
tablets with (jreek and Latin inscriptions, cornices, 
columns — all these went into the construction of the 
fortress wall. In one quarter of the city, recently 
swept by fires, the only thing that remains is an 
old Roman temple. Ils walls are so immense that in 
tlieir niches and under their porticoes hundreds of 
peo|)Ie now find refuge. The municipal bath, which 
is still in use, was built by the ancient Romans. 

European dress is rare here, though one finds it 
often enough in the coast cities. 

All the city's 'intelligentsia* may be found* in the 
streets and the two cafes near the government build- 
ings. Deputies of the National Assembly walk about, 
staid and dignified, alone or in small groups. 
Numerous olliccrs crowd around, reading the news- 
papers, drinking coffee or selling and buying horses. 
Pedlars hurry hither and thither, offering viands and 
c;ikes. 

At rare intervals a woman may be met on a shop- 
ping tour. Sometimes Mustafa Kemal himself visits 
a local merchant’s establishment His appearance 
in the street always draws a curious crowd and 
causes every ofllcer and soldier in sight to stand at 
rigid attention. 

.\s regards government institutions, the 
information given is— 

.Must of the government institutions are located 
in small houses which form a single group. The Post 
Office is alwaj's crowded with soldiers and peasants. 
.Scribes sit on the ground near the entrance, writing 
letters for those who can afford to pay them. Not 
bar away, before the building occupied by the Police 
Department, stands a group of women with unveiled 
faces, 'rhey are the city’s prostitutes, ordered to appear 
for registration. 'I'liey arc noisy and impatient. The 
gendarmes treat them roughly, pushing or dragging 
iliem along the street. 

All the government bureaus are ridiculously small. 
'Hiey seldom have more than a dozen officials. From 
noon to 2 1*. M, is lunch hour, during which the public 
offices are entirely deserted, and the restaurants and 
cafes are crowded with customers discussing politics, 
business, personal affairs, and current gossip. 

The bazaar quarter is then described. 

The b.'i/aar (luarter is even more crowded and 
.nnimated. T'lie confusion in the streets is increased 
by the number of donkey s, since there is scarcely a 
T urk who is not accompanied by one uf these faithful 
.servitors. .Merchants, meciianics, bakers, barbers, 
restaurant-keepers— all try lo get as close as possible 
to the pasbcis-ljy. blacksmiilis fill the ait with their 
jingle and pounding, as they luige the oval iron plates 
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with which donkeys are shod. In u small, stully build- 
ing, three strong fellows are rolling on the floor a 
long pole on which wool is wound. In another place 
an elderly Turk is mixing a white mass, out of which 
he prepares I'hitha, a strange Oriental delicacy. 

In the tiny market-place an improvised auction 
is going on. A powerfully built Turk, sparing neither 
his throat nor nis feet, runs from group to group, 
shouting at the top of his xoice, and offering an old 
carpel, which he waves in the air. 

Groups of soldiers wander thruugii the streets and 
the market-place. They are poorly dressed in uni- 
forms of all kinds -Russian, British, German, Italian, 
Krmch. Their shoes and boots are also of every 
variety. On their heads are caps or capes. Some 
wear cartridge-belt upon cartridgc-oelt, almost up to 
their armpits. They love to boast of their exploits 
against the Greeks. 

Trade is very simple and is not extensive. Some 
booths sell cheap European goods, but most stocks 
Consist of foodstuffs, local footwear, harness, brass- 
ware, and cheap ornaments, for whicli soldiers are the 
principal customers. 

'Filings generally associated with Western 
civilization are mostly non-exisleni. 

There arc no clubs, libraries, book-stores, or tli<*a- 
tres. Public opinion is formulated in the cafes and on 
the street corners, and its principal exponent among 
the masses is the priest, who in Turkey sti 1 retains 
his influence and power. Toward evening, when the 
bustle and noise of the working day die down, and 
singsong prayers from the minarets descend like a 
sp'^ll ufion the ancient city, the streets become empty 
ar.J still, except for countless dogs who prowl the 
streets and the cemetery till dawn. 

The home of the National Assembly is not 
a large building. It is a one-story brick struc- 
ture; with large windows and a substantial 
balcony. 

During the last lull in tlie lighting at tlic front, 
the Assembly passed an important law providing 
a new method of choosing the Cabinet. Up 
to that time, the President of the Assembly, 
Mustafa Kemal himself, had the exclusive right to 
nominate candidates for cabinet posts, and the 
Assembly merely selected one of the candidates thus 
proposed. This procedure invited much criticism, 
which Mustafa Kemal and his followers took into 
account. .As a result, a special commission of the 
A^mbly drafted the new law provi'ling th^t cabinet 
‘ministers should be chosen from among the members 
of the Assembly. A novel kind of republic was thus 
created, without any president, . in which both the 
legislative and the executive power is vested in parlia- 
ment. 

After the political victory won by Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha’s party, 

True to his tactics of allaying the suspicion that he 
desires to usurp undue authority, Mustafa Kemal deli- 
vered a speech immediately after this electoral victory 
in which he said : — 

•'Wc shall all be happy on the day when Smyrna 


and Thrace arc restored to us. But I shall be doubly 
happy for then I shall be able to resume the status 
of an ordinary delegate of this Assembly, such as 1 
was three years ago. There is no greater happiness 
on earth than to U; simply .a citizen of :i free nation,” 


Parental Heredity and Social 
Heredity. 

In The Ladies' Home Journal Dr. Henry 
Dwigbl Chapin writes thus on the above 
subject : — 

In approaching the subject of inheritance and 
child culture there arc two aspects to consider : 
namely, parcnatal organic heredity, and social heredity 
that begins at birth . A child may have a 
wonderful organic structure, and a very poor social 
inheritance. 

Almost all the bcnelits of civilization come 
from social heredity. In language the infant of 
the wisest scholar is just as helpless when born, 
as the infant of the ddcctivc parent, but their 
respective developments soon rev(.*al the social in- 
heritance unfolding after birth. 

The very construction and existence of society 
depend upon numerous and diverse social inheri- 
tances. The functioning of government, accumula- 
tion of wciilth, protection of property, the mar- 
riage system, standards for art, literature, music 
and the sciences, all proeced from social ideals 
that :ire handed on from generation to generation. 

Hence wc must make a marked distinction bet- 
xveen social inheritance and individual inheritance, 
as they are controlled by different law.s. For the 
individu.il we have an organic heredity. For .society 
we have what may be called a social heredity 
that passes along accumulations gained by parents 
from the surrounding civilization. Conscience, which 
is the best trait of later life, docs not exist at 
the beginning. Moral sense is not born with the 
individual, but is a perfect example of an acquired 
characteristic of the individual. While the possibi- 
lities of moral development doubtless vary, accord- 
ing to innate social inheritances which arc influenced 
by organic inheritances the superstructure must be 
acquired from the teaching example of others. 

Many things, which are attributed to heredity, 
are really due to environment and that is why 
home-life is so important, being the great molding 
force of mind and character, why is environment 
so much more important in the human animal 
than in the lower animal ? because with the child 
wc have a long period of helpless infancy, followed 
by a plastic period lasting up to twenty years 
of age. 

The chick can pick itself out of the egg ar« 
be instantly independent of its mother. Kvmution 
has stopped for the chicken with birth. As you 
go up in the scale of life, the longer is the 
period of dependence* and plastici|y, aAd hence the 
necessity for stressing the importance of environ- 
ment. The lower animal is pretty fully formed at 
birth and can soon look after itself —the kitten in 
a inattei uf a few wcek«, the puppy possibly a 
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few months, and the injnkey even a little longer. 
But in the human animal there are twenty years 
of receptive state, in which the developing nature 
can be worked upon by surroundings, 'rhat is 
why the early years of life are, biologically speak- 
ing, the most important we live The growing 
organism has at this early period stamped on it 
the possibilities of future vig.)rau5, useful life or of 
early degeneration and decay. 


PhFsical Education for Girls and 
Women. 

Lydia Clark, Director of l^hysical edu- 
cation for Women, Illinois State Nonnil 
University, writes x'a Child- Welfare Maga- 
sinc : 

Physical activity is an absolute necessity for the 
proper growth and development of girls as well as of 
boys. We have long recognized its value and im- 
portance for boys, but our ideal of womanhood has 
been decidedly hampered in its development by the 
notion that a short of attractiveness is attached to physi- 
cal weakness and the consequent need of protection, 
(iradually wc are emerging from this m<'dia*val con- 
ception of wominhoiid, and are realizing that vigorous 
health and a reasonable amount of strength and in- 
dependence are not incompatible with wom inliness, 
beauty and attractiveness. 

A few years ago the athletic girl with her mannish 
attire and stride was in our midst, very likely because 
of a mistaken notion that girls’ athletics should be 
fashioned after those of boys. This is not the idea of 
thoughtful physical educators today They realize that 
women are dilTercnt from men in interests desires, and 
co-ordinations. I'his is, however, not merely a matter 
of degree ; it is an inherent diilerence. Therefore the 
sports should be organized and arranged on a dilferent 
basis, with the aim in mind, not of specialization in 
one sport, but rather of the development ol vigorous, 
all-round good health. 

Today women are taking a part in the organization 
of the a.'tivities of the community and of the nation, 
which necessitates training for citizenship. Boys 
receive this on the playground and through their 
sports in a much more vital fashion than can be taught 
in the classroom. Play is the subject nearest the 
hefirts of children, and through participation in this 
activity they learn to be loyal, lo play fair, to be 
honest, to sacrifice themselves to the group, to co-ope- 
rate, and to take hard knocks with a smile. Tremen- 
dously greater opportunities are afforded the boy to 
acquire these characteristics of good citizenship 
through play activities than are offered to the girl. 

Work in athletic associations offers a fertile field 
for the growth of executive powers. Here the girls find 
ofiportunity for organization and a chance to shoulder 
resporsibilily. We need leaders among our citizens, 
but we also need intelligent followers, and, here again, 
the association affords opportunity for valuable train- 
ing. ^ • 

Physical activity is conducive to health and vigor, 
but, in addition to the participation in systematic, 
regular exercisiies, the health of the liody depends 
upon regular habits of living, the wearing ol hygienic 


clothing, and the correction of any remediable' 
physical defects. 

An important detail which is often lost sight of in 
the education of high school girls is the need for in- 
terest and joy in some wholesome cause. The work 
and .ictivities of an athletic association will help to 
fill this decided need in the lives of girls, and will 
supplant many of the artificial ;md vitijiting influences 
which ;trc r.impant today. 

The Playground also holds the opinion 
that girls should have plenty of physical 
activity. 

The school medical oflicer of London, Dr. W. H. 

1 lamer, has recently urged more pbiy for all girls— 
even if the boys must help do the housework to set 
the girls free for a part of the time. IJr. Hamer thinks 
girls have too much to do, especially sewing and other 
indoor tasks, and therefore sulTer more than boys from 
defective vision, heart disease, anemia and spinal 
curvature. 


Prohibition Referendum in 
Sweden. 

The proposal at the recent prohibition 
referendum in Sweden was according to 
The Woman CUirjeu, that 

'Phe manufacture and sale of beverages containing 
more than 2 1 per cent alcohol should be prohibited. 
This proposal was turned down by 51 per cent of the 
voters, so that the result was in favor of the cun- 
tiniKincc of the present system. 

A unique feature of the referendum was that men’s 
and women's votes were counted separately. The 
count .showed that 57 per cent of the women were for 
prohibition, while only 40 per cent of the men favoured 
it. 'Phe total number of voters was 800,000 women 
and 938,000 men. 

J'hough the prohibitionists have been 
(lel'eatecl they scored a larger percentage 
of votes than at the previous referendum. 
Women are the preservers of the home, 
and they, therefore, vote more largely 
against drink, the destroyer of homes, 
than men. 

World News about Women. 

T'he following items are taken from 
The Woman Cithen : — 

A Mind Leader. 

A noted blind Polish physician. Dr. Melanie Li- 
pinska, has just arrived in this country to make a 
study of American methods for lightening the burdens 
of the blind. Madame Lipinska’s work in re-educa- 
ting blind people has earned her an international 
reputation. Primarily, her visit to this country is for 
the purpose of making a report on her observations 
to the. Polish Oculists Association, but she will give a 
full account nls) to the Prcnch Association, for Impro* 
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ving the G)ndition of the Blind. While here she will 
lecture on her own theories and experiments. 

India's Women, 

According to the Inlernationnl Women Suffrage 
Allianre Neivst the iiewly-actjuired spirit of indepen- 
dence among Indian woman is being strikingly dis- 
played. 

In Calcutta recently the 300 women employees of 
the Wellington Jute Mill struck work while deman- 
ding an increase in wages and the dismissal of an 
unpopular headman. This strike created a great 
impression, as it was the first time for women workers. 
Their proceedings were carried on with determination 
but no outward disturbance. 

In the presidency of Madras the women of Salem 
are the sponsors of Women's Co-operative Banking in 
India. hJeven women clubbed together about two 
years ago and started a co-operative bank. Today 
there arc fortyone members. Amounts may be bor- 
rowed at nine per cent interest, and loans are repay- 
able in ten monthly instalments. 

Feminism in Japan, 

Japanese women are taking full advantage of the 
repeal by the Imperial Diet on May 10, of the law for- 
bidding women to take part in political meetings. An 
organized women's suffrage movement is growing 
steadily and public meetings are held under the aus- 
pices of the new Women’s Association of Tokyo. One 
of the age-old customs which is causing discontent 
among the modern Japanese women is tint which 
ives to the husband's mother the ordering of the house- 
old. This ruling is particular!}' hard on the "foreign" 
bride who goes to Japan for the first time, on marriage, 
'since a Japanese man invariably reverts to the customs 
of his country when he returns there. 


Difficulties of Idealism. 

In Liberator Upton Sinclair describes 
the hard task of ideali.sts as follows : — 

All living creatures are part of a process of 
evolution, and they have at all times a double 
task, to secure their survival in their environment 
as it exists, and’ to keep ready to adjust them- 
selves to changes in the environment which miy 
occur. If the changes are rapid, this makes life 
very hard for the creatures ; imagine, for ex.aiTiple, 
the difficulties of a mouse which is struggling to 
pick up feod and dodge its enemies, and at the 
same time is growing wings and becoming a bat. 

In the case of us human creatures the task 
is harder yet, because we ourselves are to some 
e.xtent the makers of our environment, and we have 
to secure our survival as we are, and at the same 
time to make ourselves something better. We And 
ourselves in a world of brutal force, and if we 
refuse to use our share of this force, we are e.xtcr- 
minated like Jesus. On the other hand, we have 
in us a craving for a higher and unselfish kind 
of life, the impulse to make a better environment 
and adjust ourselves to that. Wc call that our 
"ideal,” and it is the most important thing in us. 
No lover of social justice can afford to lose sight 
of this ideal, even for a moment : and yet it is 


fact that as we take part in the brute struggle 
for existence, we do lose sight of our ideal, we 
And ourselves drifting farther and farther from 
it, and we have to call ourselves back to it, or 
some prophet has to call us back. And that 
is why we have heroes of the class struggle like 
Gene Debs, appealing to the Soviet government 
not to execute «:ome political prisoners, however 
guilty. It seems to me that we shall always have 
this kind of strife in nur movement, for w'e all 
'agree that government is a dirty business, and 
yet the working class has got to govern the world 
and wc shall always And it Aghting its enemies 
with Are, and at the same time wishing it did 
not have to do so— ^and also, perhaps, wishing that 
the few prophets and idealists only Jesus-Thinkers would 
not be so obstreperous, but would consent to lose 
sight of their vision of human brotherhood and 
justice for just a short while, until wc get these 
blankety-blank social traitors exterminated or 
subdued. 

For my own part, 1 am in the unfortunate 
position where I can understand both points of 
view, and always have an unhappy time trying to 
make up my mind what is right in any given 
emergency. 

The Goose and the Gander. 

Nobody can say for how many cen- 
turies yet history will continue to illustrate 
the adage that what is sauce for the 
goose is not sauce for the gander ; but here 
is a fresh example culled from '£hc Neio Rc- 
public : — 

The difficulty of administering the old rule con- 
cerning sauce for the goose and sauce for the gander 
is aptly illustrated in the question of the freedom of the 
Straits. Mr. Lloyd George is very plaintive about the 
action of the Turks in closing the Straits by entering 
the war — "an act of perAdy which cost us dearly.” A 
little later, however, Mr. Lloyd George took the lead 
in closing the Straits to Russia during the great bloc- 
kade of that country —an act of perfidy to humanity. 
Kcmal Pasha complains that during the present war 
the Straits were closed to him while open to the Greeks. 
I'hc Greeks complain that they were not allowed to 
interrupt the shipment of contraband of war by the 
Allies to Kemal. I'lie question of freedom of the 
Straits cannot be separated from that of freedom of 
the seas, and although that was one of the most 
obvious points in making the world safe for democracy 
for which we went to war, it was the first to be 
excluded from the peace. 


Christianity and World Peace. 

The same journal thus delivers itself on 
the question whether Christiajjity will 
convert the world to pacifisnlf:— 

Christian reformers who have hoped to convert 
the Cliristian religion into an inAuence making for 
peace on earth and goodwill to men have not 
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received very much encouragement recently from 
Bishop Cannon of the Methodist Kpiscopal Church. 
At a moment when there was no demand for war 
on he part of the politicians, the munition makers, 
thej soldiers and the one hundred percent Americans, 
it remained for some of the Christian clergy and 
bioshps to advocate the despatch of American battle- 
ships and soldiers to the Near East. If Bishop 
Cannon and the Rev. Mr. Barton could have dictated 
the policy of the country, the American govern- 
ment and army would have taken over the task . 
of driving the Tur ks back into Anatolia, of protecting 
the Christian populations of the Near East from 
massacre, and of setting up a political regime in that 
region which would keep order and satisfy the 
conflicting ambitions and interests of its inhabitants 
and neighbors. Let us be thankful that they did 
not. When Christians come to apply Christianity 
to questions of peace or war, they seem irresistibly 
tempted cither to glorify war as the very weapon of 
God or else utterly to co ndemn participation in war 
whatever the circumstances. If these are the only 
alternatives to which the effort to apply (Christianity 
to politics reduces a democratic state, it will be 
indispensable to exclude Christianity from politics. 


U. S. A. and the Opium Evil. 

There seem to be too many peaksnifTs in 
America, as its attitude towards the opium 
evil seems to show. For T/ie New Repub/ic 
records : — 

An exasperating result of the refusal of the United 
States to cooperate with the League of Nations is the 
failure of all efforts to check the traffic in opium pro- 
ducts Next to the British Empire the United States 
is the largest trader in this stuff. It imports immense 
quantities of raw material much of which is smuggled. 
Of the finished product in drugs, this country is the 
largest consumer per capita, and one of the largest 
exporters. The regulation of the traffic is one of the 
objects of the f.eague, but the United States does not 
recognize this agency, and falls back on the ineffectual 
plan of control devised by the Hague Convention in 
1912. It will approach the matter only through a spe- 
cial international conference. This is a case in which 
a stupid obsession plays into the hands of a powerful 
and unscrupulous commercial interest. 


Japanese Toys. 

According to the Japan Ma^aziney 

Of the various kinds of toys manufactured in Japan 
for export, the major part is made of celluloid clay, 
rubber paper, harmonica, tin, or wood, while the 
value of the annual production which was less than 
Vio,ooo,ooo before the great war, became in 1920, 
over Y2( 1,000,000. As to the localities producing 
these, celluloid toys are manufactured chiefly in Tokyo 
and Osaka, ^d most of them are dolls of various 
sizes and sorts, while the destination of the exported 
goods is America. 

That the Japanese export toys to America, 
shows their industrial efficiency and enter- 


prise. For America is industrially very effi- 
cient. 


Democracy in Japan. 

S. Sheba contributes an article to the 
Japan Magazine to show that “pure demo- 
cracy" is incompatible with Japanese 
national traditions and character. He 
asserts : — 

Foreigners in Japan frequently give too much 
credence to the demagogic advocacy of radical politi- 
cal changes which are reported, with the result that 
they incline to the belief thit Japan eventually will 
become a democracy. In this conclusion they betray 
a decided lack of knowledge of the history of the 
Japanese and a woeful misapprehension of the 
national psychology. 

jap.ancse are neither hide-bound, nor moss- 
covered. Progressiveness is, with us, almost *a fetish, 
so that suggestions for the improvement of political 
administration are sure of a sympathetic reception, 
but th.'it the fundamental system of government 
should be changed is unthinkable to Japanese of all 
classes. 

The general belief is, that a constitutional monar- 
chy, impregnated with democratic ideals, as is that of 
the Japanese, is in truth more nearly an ideal govern- 
ment than a pure, unadulterated democracy, with its 
irresponsibilities, responsiveness to mob psycholo^ 
and highly emotional character. The Emperor is 
regarded as the personification of honesty, justice 
and righteousness. He stands as an inspiration to 
progress and a safeguard against national corruption 
and degradation. 11c is at once a spiritual and a 
very material political hnlance-whcel. 

With political privileges being granted the popu- 
lace in wise proportion to their advancement in 
modern thought and methods, the Japanese are but 
little impressed with the ignis fatiius of pure demo- 
cracy, Indeed, the fact' that Japan for twenty-six 
centuries has been under the rule of a single line of 
Emperors, without a break or serious revolution, is so 
significant as to excite the interest of students of 
world-history especially under present conditions of 
general political strife and turmoil. 

It is true that in times past military cliques have 
had their ephemeral ascendency when the hereditary 
rulers were temporarily obscured, but no conqueror 
has been able to rule Japan, as has been the case in 
other countries. 


Japanese Beligions. 

The Japan Maffazine contains an article 
by S, Kondo in w’hich it is stated that 

Liberty of religion is allowed to the Japanese 
eople by the constitution. Three religions exist in 
apan, namely, Buddhism, Shintoism and Chris- 
tianity. 

Buddhism is divided into 14 sects according to the 
interpretation of Shakya Muni’s teachings and to the 
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tenets of their belief. These sects are subdivided into 
56 sections according to slight differences in the inter- 
pretation of the Sutras and in the tenets of belief as 
well as owing to disputes regarding lineage of the 
religious sects. 

Japan has 71.750 Buddhist temples, 181,100 Bud- 
dhist priests and 51,511,100 Buddhist believers. This 
fact suggests that the bulk of the Japanese people arc 
Buddhist believers. 

In introducing Christianity In Japan, it was 
attempted by some foreign missionaries to make Japan 
a territorial actiuisition of their country by means of 
that religion as they did in Simth Sea countries. 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi (|uickly discerned it and prohi- 
bits Christanity in Japan. Tokiigawa lyeyasu who 
followed, absolutely forbade the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. This led to the Amakusa Rebellion by 
Japanese Christians. 

Coming to Shintoism the writer says : 

Shintoism, originated in the combined spirit of 
Japanese ancestor worship and Imperial veneration, 
and its Observance centers in shrines. It is represen- 
ted by the spirits of the Imperial Ancestors and the 
Gods of Heaven and Karth in the Imperial shrine and 
the spirit of Ameterasu-Omikami in the Ise Shrines. 
Shrines arc comparable to Huddhistic temples in some 
respects. 

There are 171,725 shrines in Japan, their gods and 
goddesses being, first, the Imperial ancestors ; second, 
men of renowned exploits ; third, gods or goddesses 
of marvellous power, and fourth, other gods or goddes- 
ses. The total number of Shinto priests in Japan for 
these shrines is I4,(;oo, a small number cemparc'd 
with the number of shrines This is owing t * the 
fact that there are not a few shrines which have 
no priests in ordinary times, but on the occasion of 
festivals they come from othiT slirines to conduct 
the rites. 

Finally as to Christianity, 

There are about 12 sects in Japan, their churches 
and oratories numbering 1,355. I'he Greek Church 
has 131 churches and oratories, its believers number- 
ing 65,615. The Roman Catholic religion has iSc; 
churches and oratories and i.t,2no believers. 

The Japan Christian Mission has 230 churches 
and 21,000 believers. The Anglican and American 
Episcopalian Mission has at present 213 churches 
and oratories and has 16,315 believers. 

The Japan Methodist Mission has at present 181 
churches and 13,356 believers. 'I'he Japan Congreg- 
ational M'i.ssion has 15 1 churches and 15,847 believers. 

Besides those mentioned above there are in Japan 
164,000 Christian believers. The total number of 
foreign and Japanese missionaries here is put at 
2 , 45 «. 


Cost of Oovernment in Different 
Countries. 

It is sated in Current Opinion for October 
that 

The United States Government collected S38 in 
revenue for each resident of the country during the 
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fiscal y^ar just ended, according to an official state- 
ment of the Treasury Department, business men and 
consumers supplied the money in taxes and tariffs. 
This figure represents the cost of government per 
capita in this country. 

The cost of government in other principal countries 
follows : 

England, .'?«)5 per capita. 

France, .S42. 

Japan, .^13. 

* Italy, 

The United States revenues totaled ^4,109,104,000 
in the fiscal year just ended In England the total was 
^4 i.>30i48o,oo(), and in France Si, 744, 725, 000. 

Japan collected .S764,392 ,o(K) and Italy $456,384,000. 

The population of the United States is nearly twice 
as great as that of •lapan and well over double the 
population of the British Isles, of France and of Italy. 

Business is heavily taxed in h'rance, Italy and 
England. The British normal income tax is more than 
25 per cent , the American 4 per cent. 

Five items suffice to describe all sources of revenue 
of the United States Government in the 'Freasury 
daily balance sheet. More than twenty items are re- 
quired to enumerate the sources of revenue of the 
governments of France, England, Japan and Italy. 

business men of these countries are required to con- 
tribute to tlie support of their governments in much 
larger proportion than in this country. Operating 
costs arc smaller in the United States as far as taxes 
arc concerned than in any of the principal countries of 
the world. Taxes on business make high living costs 
for the consumer. 'Fhe excess profits tax, adopted hy 
many countries to furnish war funds, has now been 
abolished in this country, altho it is still retained 
generally throughout Europe. 

American revenue collections arc falling, those of 
other nations rising. 'Fhc ( 'lovernment of the United 
States is spending less, other governments more. This 
(lOvcrnmcnt in the last fiscal year collected approxi- 
mately .S7 oo,ooo,ooo more than it spent, according to 
the ordinary balance sheet of the 'Freasury. 

Per capit.'i revenue collections is regarded as a more 
triistwortfiy measure of the cost of government to the 
individual than disbursements. Revenue per capita 
measures the amount of money actually paid into the 
government by citizens, h.xpcndituies per capita 
includes borrowing to be paid by future citizens. 

The Open Mind, 

In the Wort ft Tomorrow magazine R. M. 
Lovett tells the reader — 

The mind of the modern world has been open 
chiefly on the side of natural science, and in its 
opening the moral duty of scepticism has played an 
important part. No one has set forth the clainas 
of this duty upon the scientist, and the difference 
which its fulfilment makes in the world of his conduct 
with more eloquence than Professor Huxley, in his 
essay which bears the •modest title ‘‘On|he Advisable- 
ness of Improving Natural Knowlecfge." 

“As regards . . . the extent to which the improve 
ment of natural knowledge has remodelled and altered 
what may be termed the intellectual ethics of men— 
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what are among the moral convictions most fondly 
held by barbarous and semibarbarous people ? 'i'hcy 
are the convictions that authority is the soundest 
basis of belief ; merit attaches to a readiness to 
believe : that the doubting disposition is a I) id one 
and scepticism a sin ; that when good authority has 
pronounced what is to be believed, and faith has 
accepted it, reason has no further duty... The improver 
of natural knowledge absolutely refuses to acknow- 
ledge authority as such. Kor him scepticism is the 
highest of duties ; blind faith the unpardonable sin. 
And it cannot be thought otherwise for every great 
advance in natural knowledge has involved the 
absolute rejection of authority, the cherishing of the 
keenest scepticism, the annihilation of the spirit of 
blind faith." 

It is a matter of concern to us to-day, and will be a 
cause of wonder to our children, that in all that 
pertains to social, politics science, human conduct, the 
open mind is far less evident than in the field of 
natural science. 

The te.st of the open mind in the modern world is 
its willingness to prove all things, including and 
especially emphasixing the ideas of nationality*, and to 
hold only by that which is good in the noble sense of 
commonwealth. 


‘^Oivilizing” the Eskimos. 

Dr. J. 11, Kellogg, editor of Good Health, 
writes : 

“Tea, coffee and tobacco are insidiously 
weakening the Eskimo physique. By contact 
with foreigners the Eskimo is losing his native 
honesty, independence and sterling character. 
He is changing so fast that in another decade 
or two he will be quite another person. Mis 
direct relationship to his homeland will be lost 
and his dependence upon the exterior world 
finally established. The demoralisation of the 
Polar Eskimo as a distinct social unit is im- 
minent and inevitable.” 

In Dr. Kellogg’s belief, if “oiir highly intel- 
ligent American citizens” continue to use tea, 
coffee, and tobacco, we shall “suffer ultimately 
the same degenerating effects that our remote 
cousins of the Arctic arc imdergning”. 

’-LUernry 


“Why Chemists Leave College”. 

Under the above caption Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering ( New ^ ork ) 
narrates an incident “throwing light on the 
movement of scientific men from University 
work to the industries,'* from which we 
make an extract. 

“A you^ professor of analytical chemistry 
was doing unique and recognized research. 
His apparatus, such as he had, was begged and 
borrowed from friends and foundations. His 


department supplied him with almost nothing. 
In addition, for his analytical course, he had 
sixty platinum crucibles for over a hundred 
men. These crucibles were loaned to students 
by the day and had to l>c returned to him 
personally each night to be locked in the safe 
( by order of the department head ). Not only 
did his department give him no funds for re- 
search, but it filled his time with meaningless, 
routine that was irksome and useless.” 

“This same man subsequently accepted an 
industrial offer which, incidentally, paid him 
more than double the salary ; but more per- 
tinent to the immediate question, it gave him 
unlimited funds for equipment, almost unlimited 
assistance and complete freedom from the 
mechanical routine of even ordering apparatus. 
The moral back of the tale is this : Industi^ 
has a much better appreciation of the intrinsic 
value of the research man's time and energy 
than is found in the university. It relieves him 
of elementary routine, pays him fy the 
quality ol‘ his service and gets value received.” 

So even in rich America, researchers 
in universities do not in all cases find 
their jobs very comfortable. But do they 
rend the skies with their lamentations ? 


Medical Advice by Radio. 

Popular Radio ( New York ) describes 
at length how by wireless telegraphy 
medical advice is now a-clays given to ships 
at .sea by doctors on land. 

"Sailors now can have the best of medical 
advice, even tho the doctor may be thousands of 
miles away. Many and many are the ships that 
have no doctor : freighters, cargo ships, tramp 
sicanicrs, tankers, fruit-boats, fishing vessels, 
schooners. In fact, only 25 per cent or the ships 
that sail the >'Cas carry doctors." 


Uses of Castor Oil. 

You don’t like castor oil— who does f 

Ca.stor oil is best known to most readers as a 
drug — the repugnance of children to it, owing to its 
unpleasant taste and smell, being familiar to every 
mother. X’arious attempts have been made to era- 
dicate these obnoxious qualities, and an American 
physician, a Dr. King, claims to have so far solved 
the problem that castor-oil may be made to simulate 
a custard. Me says : I find it a very pleasant mode 
of administering to boil the dose of oil with about a 
gill of good sweet milk for a few minutes, sweeten 
with loafsugar, and llavour with essence of cinnamon 
or other pleasant aromatic. It then somewhat re- 
sembles custard in its taste and appearance, and is 
readily taken by even the most delicate stomach, 
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After this exordium Chambers's Journal 
tells us : — 

Although castor-oil is one of the minor oils, it pos- 
sesses properties which distinguish it from all other 
vegetable nils, and its industrial use is increasing 
in a marked degree. For lubrication purposes the 
most valuable asset of this oil is its viscosity, and it 
is generally admitted that under changes of tempera- 
ture and climatic conditions this oil retains its viscosity 
better than any other vegetable oil and most mineral 
oils. For this reason, notwithstanding the increasing 
production of high-class mineral cylinder oils, castor- 
oil is^ still used in the tropics for lubricating heavy 
mechinery ; whilst it is found to be absolutely neces- 
sary^ in gas-engines, and has been used almost ex- 
clusively in all kinds of aviation motors. (?astor-oil in 
association with cellulose nitrate dissolved in volatile 
solvents, is employed in the produce ion of artificial 
leather ; the oil imparts softness and elasticity to the 
product, thus enabling it to be coated readily on the 
cloth or other backing material. 'J’his artificial 
leather is an important article of trade, being largely 
used in Upholstery, the manufacture of carriage-tops, 
motor-car fittings, trun’vS, suit-cases, boots and shoes, 
book-binding, and various side-lines of novelty goods 
favoured by ladies. 

Castor-oil is used even more extensively in what 
may be termed the legitimate leather trade, both as 
a solvent and a lubricant. It is usually directly ap- 
plied to belting as a sulphurated product, but is also 
frequently incorporated in a commercially valuable 
composite grease containing, in addition to the oil, 
such ingredients as paraffin, vaseline, tallow, and 
wax. Machinery-belt i coated with the composition 
are rendered more flexible and do not crack readily ; 
hence their durability is increased. It is claimed 
that leather treated with pure castor-oil is never at- 
tacked by rats— leather goods, including firemen’s 


buckets, rare a delicacy eagerly devoured by those 
predacious rodents. If c.istor-()il is regularly applied 
to boots and shoes, these will last more than twice as 
long, and are rendered absolutely waterproof ; an- 
other advantage resulting is that such boots and shoes 
are immune from the playful but destructive attacks 
of the ravaging puppy. 

Castor-oil i.s equally important in numerous other 
industries. It is employed in the manufacture of the 
linoleum with which floors are covered, being found 
to impart flexibility and toughness to the material 
used. Sulphurated castor-oil, made under carefully 
controlled conditions of temperature, and with propor- 
tions of ihe requisite ingredients as determined accor- 
ding to a chemical formula, is sometimes used in the 
production of ‘ rurkey red' dyes. In the manufacture 
of tire cement for the motor industry, it forms an 
ingredient of good thick shellac varnish The oil is 
also employed in the textile industries as a 'wood-oil,' 
and as a castor soap oil, batli of which are indispen- 
sable in degreasing special woollen fabrics. It is even 
used in the manufacture of fly-papers. 

Tjie oil known as 'lamp oil’ is also obtained from 
the castor-oil seed, and as an illuminant has the ad- 
vantage of being very economical, as it | burns slowly, 
gives a clear light with very little smoke, and as its 
flash and fire point is high, does not generate sufficient 
heat to be dangerous. At one time lamp-oil was in 
general use for lighting railway-carriages, and is even 
up to the present day still used extensively for that 
purpose. Pomades and cosmetics arc also made 
from castor-oil ; in short, its uses are varied, various, 
and valuable. 

The green leaves of the plant are a good cattle 
food ; it increases the flow of milk in cows, and they 
cat it with relish. 

The cost of cultivating this plant is 
little and the yield large. 


COKRHSPONDENCE 


To 

The Editor 
Sir, 

I am compiling a book on the Ancient History 
of the Kambojas and shall feel obliged for any 
information supplied to me in connection with the 
same, while they were governing in Kambodia or 


any other pirt of th.* world including India.’ 
'File informition may be addressed to me to the 
following address Ganga Singh, i. M. s. M. (;, p. v. c. 
Oharampore R. S. 

Ganua Singh, i. m. .s. m &c., 
Editor , — The Kamboj Gaeelte, 
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Controversial Methods of the 
Calcutta University. 

If two persons quarrel, and it one of 
them retorts charging his adversary 
with being or doing the same as one’s 
self, or, briefly, if he says, tu quo quc, 
“thou also”, it is popularly considered 
an effective reply. But from the point of 
view of the neutral or impartial onlook* 
er, both parties may be in the wrong. 

The Calcutta University has been 
charged with having brought bankruptcy 
upon itself by “thoughtless” financial 
mismanagement. As th^is accusation has 
proceeded from official sources, the 
advocates of the University have replied 
that the Bengal Government, too, has 
not been solvent, and it, too, has in- 
curred expenditure which could have 
been avoided or curtailed. But the 
people of Bengal cannot be satisfied 
with such a reply. Waste, or extra- 
vagance, or thoughtless financial mis- 
management, if it can be shown to 
exist, is to be condemned wherever it 
is found. And, therefore, along with 
many other journalists, we have re- 
peatedly urged that the Ministers need 
not have been paid the high salaries which 
they receive. And for the same reason, 
the Indian Association, of which two 
Ministers are members and office-bearers, 
has pointed out that certain Government 
Departments and high posts may be 
abolished. It will not do, therefore, for 
the University to take shelter under the 
tu qiioquc argument. Posts which are 
^inecures or almost sinecures must be 
abolished. In a previous issue we specifical- 
ly mentioned some such, iiome of the things 
we said Imve been tric^ to be explained 
away. But We have not yet been told, for 
instance, what work Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Banking did for which he was 
paid Rs. 500 a month in the year 1920- 


21. Of course, we may be told some 
day in future when some work may be 
found for him in order to contradict 
us. For it is a favourite, though trans- 
parent, device of disingenuous controver- 
sialists to lie low and say nothing when 
for the time being there is no reply to a 
charge and to come forward with a reply 
when the necessary rectification has been 
made. But if no rectification is possible,, 
then there is no reply ; as, for instance, in 
the matter of depriving Birajasankar 
Guha of even the chance of getting the 
Premchand Koychand Studentship. 

It appears that the Bengal Govern- 
ment has refused to sanction the 
increase of the registration fee of students 
from Ks. 2 to Ks. 5 on the ground 
that the increased income which may « 
be secured thereby will not be spent 
for the benefit of the majority of the 
matriculates. The University has retorted 
that the Government made a profit of 
five lakhs of rupees from the pleadership 
and mukhtearship examinations which 
was not spent for the benefit of the 
pleaders and muktears, and that the 
increased income from the enhanced court 
fees will not be spent for the benefit 
of the litigants. It is a clever retort. 
But the impartial public may well cry 
out, “A plague o’ both your houses.” 
Government ought not to make money 
by selling justice or legal practitioners’ 
certifieates, nor should the University make 
education dearer by raising its cost 
little by little, liach added item may be 
considered very small in itself ; but many 
a mickle makes a mucklc, and the classes 
of the population who seek education 
are growing gradually poorer instead 
of growing richer. 

Besides, though the profiteering spirit 
of the Government must be condemned, 
the legal practitioners and the litigants 
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get something in return for their money, 
though at too high a price. But what do 
the matriculates who are registered get 
from the University for the fee paid 
by them which their predecessors did 
not get when there was neither regis- 
tration nor a fee for it ? Moreover, Ks. 
2 per head is quite enough for keeping a 
register. 

There was a time when the present 
Vice-Chancellor used to call the critics 
of the University flitting spectres of 
humanity, inventors of lies, &c. But 
of late, a different method has been 
adopted. At Senate meetings the Fellows 
are solemnly requested not to follow 
the methods and imitate the manners 
*of the Bengal Council. But at the same 
time personalities and venomous and 
vulgar abuse abound in the pages of the 
‘‘Calcutta Review” and even lampoons in 
a certain Bengali family’s magazine. 

The latest charge against the Bengal 
Government is that it has been trying 
to do propaganda work. But has not 
the University printed and distributed 
broadcast by post thousands of copies 
of certain “Calcutta Review” articles 
and other matter ? We drew attention 
to this matter in our last June 
number, pp., 786-7, in the note entitled 
“Authorized or Unauthorised Waste ?” 
without as yet eliciting any contradiction. 
Sir P. C. Ray in a recent letter to the 
Press complains that there is not money 
even to buy such trifles as bottles for 
the Science College, the object being to 
induce the public to bring pressure on 
the Government to make an uncondi- 
tional grant to the University. We 
suppose the thousands of Rupees spent 
by the University in this kind of pro- 
paganda would have sufliced to pur- 
chase bottles, test tubes and similar 
things. But of this more anon. 

A Tempest in a Tea-pot. 

Recently in a fit of pseudo-hysteria 
the Calcutta University has employed 
some big guns to kill what after all may 
or may not turn out to be the proverbial 
mosquito. 

It appears that the publicity officer sent 


a demiofficial letter to The Bctiffake, 
marked ‘‘private,” requesting it to repro- 
duce an article from Times Educa- 
tidnal Supplement, entitled “A Bankrupt 
University”, containing adverse comments 
on University matters. The Bengalee 
published it, calling it an inspired article, 
which fact it should l3e able to prove. 

It is to be hoped that The Bengalee's 
informant is more reliable than the person 
who has told some members of the Syndi- 
cate that the conditions by observing 
which the University may avail itself of 
the Government grant of Rs. 2Vjt lakhs 
were settled at a private conference of 
Mr. P. C. Mitter, Education Minister, 
Mr. C. C. Biswas and the editor of 
this Review, held at the residence of 
Mr. Mitter. The story shows the ima- 
ginative power of its inventor and the 
credulity and gullibility of those who 
have swallowed it. No such conference 
was ever held. The editor of this Review 
does not know even the name of the street 
or the number of the house where Mr. 
Mitter lives ; and he has never met or 
spoken to Mr. Biswas face to face 
and does not even know him by sight. 
We did not know that there would be 
any conditions attached to the grant, 
nor what they would be like, nor did we 
discuss them with anybody, before we 
saw them in the papers. The publication 
of The Times article in The Bengalee was 
followed by a requisition signed by 
some Fellows, which again were followed 
by a Senate meeting, speeches, and a 
resolution drawing the Chancellor’s atten- 
tion to this sort of hostile official pro- 
pagandism. Lord Ly tton is the Governor 
of Bengal as well as the Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University. It will be interest- 
ing to observe how he settles this quarrel 
between his two capacities, as it were. 
We do not think the matter is of suffi- 
cient public importance to deserve detailed 
consideration. But matters arising out 
of it are of more importance, as in some 
industries by-products sometim^ turn out 
to be more valuable thtin ^he goods 
directly intended to be produced. 

What the publicity officer has done 
has enabled the cunning Vice-Chancellor to 
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turn away, if only for a time, the atten- 
tion of journalists and the public from 
the state of affairs of the University to 
the real or alleged improper action of the 
publicity officer ; for some people think 
any stick is good enough to beat officials 
or the Government with. To that extent 
that officer has done a real disservice to 
the public. 

It has been insinuated that The Times 
is hostile to the Calcutta University and 
its Vice-Chancellor, and that the article in 
question is an inspired article, and that 
therefore what it has written deserves no 
attention. 

Not being in the secrets of either 
The Times or the Government of Bengal, 
and having no desire to dogmatise, we 
have tried to form our own conclusion 
as to the theory of the inspired origin of 
the article and state the facts we have 
gathered, leaving the readers to judge 
for themselves. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that Mr. Lloyd George was for a number 
of years practically the Dictator in Great 
Britain. But even he could not get The 
Times “within his clutches.” If any Go- 
vernment or any officer or any private 
person or persons in India have succeeded 
in getting that journal to do their bidding 
from here, it or he or they must be more 
powerful than Mr. Lloyd George. 

“The Literary Year Book” is a well- 
known British annual publication. Among 
other things, it informs the reader 
as to how particular papers or journals 
procure their articles. Regarding The Times 
Educational Supplement it says, on p. 180 of 
the 1922 issue : “Articles arranged mostly 
with experts by Editor.” Therefore, its 
articles relating to India are most pro- 
bably written by experts of some standing, 
whether they reside in India or in England. 

An impression has been produced on the 
^ind of journalists and the public as if the 
article in question were a stray contribu- 
tion by some occasional contributor or 
correspoqdent. That is not so. Every 
issue of The^Times Educational Supple- 
ment contains an article on some Indian 
educational topic. To verify our impres- 
sion, we have turned over the pages of 


each number of the current year. All the 
articles are unsigned and without any 
initials or superscriptions about author- 
ship. In fact, they form a regular feature 
of the paper, which is, so far as we 
know, one of the best-conducted educa- 
tional newspapers in the world. 

Now as to the tone of the articles so far 
as the Calcutta University is concerned. 
In the very first article of this year’s 
series, vi>., that appearing on January 7, 
we find the following passage 

“It is much to be regretted that at all the 
universities visited [by the Prince of Wales] the 
political miasma of non-co-operation kept away 
substantial sections of the student community. 
In Calcutta the investment with the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws could not be held at 
the Senate House, on account of the uheertain 
attitude of the students. The ceremony took 
place at Government House, where the distin- 
guished Vice-Chancellor, Sir AshutoshMookerjee, 
delivered a noble panegyric on the British con- 
nection with India, and recalled the fact that 
nearly half-a-century ago he was present as a 
boy when King Edward received a degree from 
the University. Very substantial progress has 
been made in the decade toward the educational 
expansion and, improvement for which hisc 
Majesty asked. Unfortunately, however, notwith- 
standing the thorough investigation the Sadler 
Commission began in 1017 and the practical 
proposals they made, the unwieldy and ineffici- 
ent constitution of the Calcutta University has 
not been modified.” 

In the January 28 article we have the 
following 

“Dr. Thomas showed that the lead given 
by the Calcutta University in providing facnities 
for research is being followed at some of the 
other universities ” 

Some passages are extracted below 
from the April 22 number. 

Since the reconstitution of the Uniyersity on 
lines proposed bv the Sadler Commission still 
lies in the uncertain future, largely through 
financial obstacles, Lord Ronaldshay was 
jus titled in describing the creation of the council 
of post-graduate studies as the ^atest land- 
mark in the history of the University in recent 
years. The scheme was taking shape when he 
became ex-oflicio Rector, and he gave it his 
whole-hearted support because it was calculated 
to establish in Calcutta, under the auspices of 
the University, “a real centre of learning and 
research, and to do much by resuscitating 
interest in the ancient culture of the country to 
stimulate thought on lines congenial to the 
particular genius of the Indo-Aryan race.” He 
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had the visiou at' a modern Nalancla growing 
up in the premier city of the Indian Empire. 

Lord Konaldshay rightly challenged the 
theory that the department is carried on for 
the exclusive benefit of the limited number of 
persons who are on its rolls. The results of 
post*graduate work, as he said, rc-act upon the 
country as a whole. Part at least of the duty 
of a University is to add to the sum total of 
humim knowledge. Moreover, any nation 
aspiring to a leading place among the foremost 
peoples of the world must make its contribution 
to the progress of human thought. These 
truths, we are sure, are not denied by men of 
position and influence who severely criticize the 
working of the post-graduate department. Nor 
are they wanting in due appreciation of the 
devoted services to the University for so many 
years past of Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, the Vice- 
Chancellor. But their complaint is that under 
his dominating influence the senate has allowed 
cm impi,rium in imperio to be built up, and to 
be an excessive drain upon the University 
resources, so that it cripples the ordinary 
work. They also hold that the aggrandise- 
ment of the department has become an obses- 
sion with its distinguished head, and that a 
Geddes-axe should be applied to its adminis- 
tration. 

The farewell speech of Lord Ronaldshay 
while studiously judicial in tone, shows that 
these criticisms are not altogether baseless. 
He admitted that in a poor country there are 
obvious limits to the extent to which post- 
graduate studies can reasonably be financed by 
public funds. He expressed the hope that the 
Legislature would be prepared to make some 
additional contribution toward the University 
in its present difliculties, but pointed out that 
the Legislature itself, with limited resources, 
is faced with many urgent demands. He sug- 
gested for the consideration of the Senate the 
question whether it is bound to provide post- 
graduate teaching in every subject in which it 
is prepared to examine and confer awards, or 
whether, following the precedent set by such 
Universities as Oxford in this country, it should 
not expect students of very special subjects to 
make their own arrangements for the greater 
part of their studies. Lord Konaldshay spoke 
with the greater authority on this subject be- 
cause he has occupied the dual capacity of 
Chancellor of the University, and Governor of 
the Province. On the one hand, he asks the 
Legislature not to lose sight of the importance 
of post-graduate work in shaping the future 
of Bengal. On the other hand, he asks the 
University to consider whether, in view of the 
straitened flnancial circumstances of the times, 
it may not prove possible without impairing 
the work of the post-graduate department to 
prosecute it at a somewhat smaller expenditure 
from University funds. 

A pleasing feature of the Convocation was 


the lirst presentation of the gold medal endow- 
ed by tlic Vice-Chancellor to be bestowed bien- 
nially upon the individual deemed by the syn- 
dicate to be the most eminent tor original con- 
triblitioii to letters or science written in the 
Bengali Language. The medal was awarded 
to Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, the most brilliant 
Bengali writer of our day. It is an interesting 
coincidence that the distinguished poet has ac- 
cepted within the last few weeks the chairman- 
•ship of an organization for improving the 
economic outlook of the educated middle classes 
in Bengal. 

To Captain PetaveUs scheme and the 
University’s Poverty Problem Study Fund 
the journal has devoted three entire ap- 
preciative articles, namely, “The New 
Poor” (May (5), “The Landless People” 
(May 13) and “Earning Whilst Learning” 
(August 26). There is also a reference to 
the subject in the April 22 number which 
we have already quoted. 

Regarding the vernacular medium the 
July 22 article says 

“This decision has been severely criticised 
by the Etifflislimnn, the Pioneer and other Eng- 
lish-owned papers, but there is high educational 
authority for modification of the practice of 
the Calcutta University since its establishment 
sixty-five years ago of requiring all candidates 
for matriculation to be instructed and examined 
through the medium of English." 

The whole discussion is too long to 
quote. 1'he above is a sample. 

In the July 29 number we arc told that 
“at some of the universities, notably 

Calcutta, the course in geology is very 

thorough.” 

In the August 12 article we read 

“Nothing in the recent history of the admi- 
nistration of the University of Calcutta has 
been less worthy than the bitter personal at- 
tacks made upon the Secretary of the Education 
Department— the mouthpiece of the policy of 
successive Indian Education Members— in the 
letter from the Rejgistrar which reached the 
Government of India the day after its special 
relations with the l^nivcrsity had been closed 
by transfer to the Bengal Government. 

Lastly we come to the article in thflb 
October 14 number entitled “A Bankrupt 
University,” which is reproduced in full 
below. 

The unhappy financial position of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta investigated by the Accoun- 
tant-General of Bengal, and his ^ report dis- 
closes, in the words of a strongly Nationalist 
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Calcutta Daily, “a prinia facie case of serious 
mismanagement.” The Sadler Commission, it 
will be remembered, after an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the University’s problems, outlined 
at great length a scheme of reform, little ol 
which, however, has been carried out. Last 
March Mr. P. C. Mittcr, the Education Minister, 
in a debate in the Bengal Legislature, passed some 
severe strictures on the administration of the 
University, especially in regard to its financial . 
management. Thereupon the indignant Senate * 
appointed a committee to draw up a statement 
in reply. The report, published early in August, 
began on wrong lines— by questioning the 
right of the (joveriiment of Bengal to inter- 
vene, except ill rcgfird to certain specified 
matters, such as questions of change of regula- 
tions and the afliliation and dis-alliliation of 
colleges. It declared th.'it with such exceptions 
the Senate “is constituted a self-contained cor- 
poration and is vested with the entire manage- 
ment of and superintendence over the alTaiis, 
concerns, and property of the University, and 
no interference on the part of the Government, 
much less any member thereof, is permissible.” 
This haughty tone was at variance with the 
fact that the discussion had been originated 
by applications for large and supplementary 
grants to assist the University in its financial 
diniculties. This year it is faced with a deficit 
of about Rs. 0 V 2 lakhs (CB(i,0(3(i) and the propo- 
sal was made that a grant of Rs. 21-2 lakhs should 
be sanctioned by Goveniraent to help to cover 
the gap. Indeed, in some quarters there was 
an impression that the Bengal Government 
might meet the entire deficit without any in- 
vestigation. 

When the demand for the grant was made 
in the Ivegislaturc last July there was a strong 
feeling that it should be rejected. But on an 
assurance being given by the Education Minister 
that the financial position of the University 
would be placed before Government, and that 
the audit oHicers were about to make certain 
suggestions with regard to their finances, the 
sum of Rs. I’ll, lakhs was voted. Meanwhile, 
the report of the Accountant General, to quote 
the words of a letter from GoverniiicnL to the 
Registrar, “reveals the fact that the financial 
administration of the University has hitherto 
been anything but satisfactory.” 

The letter gives the assurance that it^ is not 
the intention of Government that the University 
should be left in a state of bankruptcy and 
expresses the desire that the University authori- 
ties themselves should place their finances on a 
sound basis. It is intimated that, subject to 
certain contingencies, the Government may be 
prepared to ask the Legislative Council before 
long to votf^additional grpjnts to achieve that 
object. They feel, however, that as custodians 
of public funds they will not be justified in 
handing over any grant until an assurance is 
received that eflcct will he given to the recom- 


mendations of the Accountant-General contained 
in the Report, and that certain other conditions 
are being carried out. 

When the grant of Rs. 21^ lakhs has been 
received there will still remain the question of 
making provision for the liquidation of the 
balance of the deficit. The suggestion is made 
in the Government letter that the University 
should div'crt a lakh of rupees out of the aggre- 
gate balance of nearly Rs. B lakhs from a 
number of funds, chiefly relating to post- 
graduate research, listed from the accounts. 
The question is asked whether certain proper^ 
tics or funds at the disposal of the University 
cannot be pledged to enable it to open a cash 
credit account with a bank for monthly over- 
drafts until toward the end of November, a 
period during which it has practically no income, 
although it has to incur heavy expenditure. 
Government are prepared to sanction these 
steps, provided that a suitable undertaking ia 
given that the overdrafts will be paid* up as 
soon as the examination fees are realised. 

These measures may meet the immediate diffi- 
culties, but it is obvious that the causes of in- 
solvency in so far as they arise not from the 
passing cult of non-cooperation but from bad 
management or unsuitable policy, must be 
frankly faced. One outstanding cause is the 
disproportionate expansion of the post-graduate 
department, the glorification of which has lon^ 
been an obsession with the Vice-Chancellor, S? « 
Asliutosh Mookerjec. Not less than one-third of 
the fee fund is allocated to post-graduate teach- 
ing under the rules, and the Senate has exercised 
its right to increase the proportion. Chairs 
have been founded for subjects for which there 
is little or no demand in Bengal, and which, as 
in the case of Maliratta language and literature, 
could be far more clTectively pursued by research 
workers in other Indian provinces. There are 
costljT professorships and readerships which, 
with few, if any, students are almost sinecures. 
At present little heed has been taken of the 
advice of Lord Konahlshay in his farewell spmh 
at Convocation that the Senate should consider 
whether it is bound to provide post-graduate 
teaching in every subject in which it is prepared 
to examine and confer awards. lie suggested 
that without impairing the work of the post- 
graduate department it might be prosecuted at 
smaller expenditure from University funds. 

Another cardinal error is made at the other 
end of the scale in setting quantity before quali- 
ty by lowering the standard of matriculation. 
The distinguished Indian historian Professor 
Jadunath Sarkar, in a recent issue of the Modern 
Review, declares that the inadequacy of the 
standard has made the Calcutta matriculation 
the laughing-stock of the rest of India and fills 
the adjoining Universities of Dacca and Patna 
with bewilderment, and Bengal teachers and 
employers with despair. The fact, brought out 
with such wealth of detail in the report of the 
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Sadler Commission, is that the whole system of 
teaching and examination requires remodelling 
on sound and efficient lines. Professor Sarkar 
holds that given the reforms Sir Ashutosh 
Mookeijee is so unwilling to face, despite his 
assodation with the report of the Sadler Com- 
mission, the resources of the University should 
suffice for its legitimate and reasonable ends 
and there would be no need “for the present 
policy of alternately whining in the streets and 
tmarUng at the custodians of the public purse.” 

W'ith the last paragraph but one of 
this article the reader will mark a certain 
identity of phrase and opinion with some 
sentences in the April 22 article which 
has been quoted previously. But the 
April article did not cause any outburst 
in academic circles here. The publicity 
officer’s action cannot have made all the 
difference, as it was a mere request which 
no editor was bound to comply with. 
The article favours the Government view ; 
that is one cause of offence, and that 
may have inclined many journalists, too, 
to the side of the Universitv, for we 
journalists often think any stick is good 
enough to beat the government with. 
What most probably aggravated the 
offence was the mention of and quotation 
from an article in this Review' by Pro- 
fessor Jadunath Sarkar, on whose devoted 
head the hirelings of the University 
have poured the vials of their choicest 
and most venomous vulgarities, because 
he is not the sort of notability who says 
in private damaging things against the 
University and its Boss while praising it 
and flattering him publicly, but has dared 
to publish what he thinks and feels. 

It has been alleged that the publicity 
officer wanted the views of The Times to 
obtain publicity without his hand being 
known ‘to be pulling the strings from be- 
hind. If that was really the motive under- 
lying the method adopted, it was certain- 
ly blameworthy as being wanting in 
manliness and straightforwardness. 
That must be the opinion . of all im- 
partial observers. But the men connected 
with the Calcutta University who may 
insinuate that that was the motive under- 
lying the Publicity Officer’s method surely 
know or ought to know that many things, 
including university committee’s reports, 


articles in the '’Calcutta Review” and 
some dailies, and some letters to the Press 
are produced by hands besides or other 
than those whose signatures they bear. 
Private and confidential letters of a 
non-official person have been published 
by persons connected with the university 
in order to lower a critic of the university 
in public estimation. Do these things 
betoken manliness and straightforward- 
ness ? “Why beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye, but consider- 
est not the beam that is in thine own 
eye ?” 

Contributions to the University 
College of Science. 

We have been told repeatedly that the 
University has contributed out of its own 
funds many lakhs to the College of Science, 
whereas the Government has, in compari- 
son, contributed very little ; and in a 
recent letter to the I*ress Sir P. C. Ray 
has reiterated this charge against Govern- 
ment, adding that the College was in such 
pecuniary straits that even such things 
as bottles, ^cc., could not be purchased. 
There is not the least doubt that Govern- 
ment ought to have given very much 
more for education— primary, secondary, 
technical and technological and univer- 
sity ; but we are not convinced that the 
funds belonging by right to the College of 
Science have always been used for the pur- 
poses for which they arc meant, or that 
the University has always contributed 
to it what it ought to have contributed. 
In order to make our meaning quite clear, 
we quote below some passages from an 
editorial note which appeared in this 
Review in September ( pp. 371-3 ), 
which we have not seen refuted anywhere. 
Perhaps the pecuniary difficulties of the 
Science College are partly due to what 
we wrote more than a year ago : 

In the Budget Estimates for 1920-21, we find 
that the total expenditure from Fost-graduaft 
Teaching in Arts and Science for University 
Funds has been put down at Rs. 5,07,258. Of 
this amount Rs. 4J59,6G0 fis for ^ts and only 
Rs. 1,07,692 for Science. It bIiouM be asked 
why so little was provided for science. It is 
true that from the Palit and Ghose Endowments 
provision for a total expenditure of Rs. 1,52,000 
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was made for the University Science College. 
But even this additional sum brings up the total 
expenditure for Science to only Rs. 2,50,592, 
which is a few thousands more than half the 
total expenditure for Arts. It is well-known 
that scientific education is much more expen- 
sive everywhere than education in Arts. 

It is to be noted that from its Fee Fund the 
University contributed to the Science College 
Rs. 91000 in 1917-18, Rs. 80105 in 1918-19 and 
Rs. 489 IG in 1919-20. But in the Budget Esti- 
mates for 1920-21 we find no contribution bom 
the Fee Fund to the Science Collare. The work 
of the latter has been expanding, but the con- 
tribution from the Fee Fund has gradually 
dwindled down to zero. It may be asked 
whether the next step in this “algebraical” pro- 
gress would be or has been minus something, 
that is to say, something taken from the Science 
College Endowments income for expenditure in 
the Arts Department. In the Budget, the total 
receipts of the Fee I'uiid arc shown as Rs. 9,17,- 
G5|. for 1911-19, Rs. 10,25,(>|.5 for 1919-20, 
and Rs. 14,19,94.5 for 1920-21. 1 his shows 

that the receipts have been progressively larger 
and larger, and the contributions to the* Science 
College have been “retrogressively” smaller and 
smaller, until in 1920-21, when the receipts 
were about 4 lakhs more than in 1919-20, the 
contribution has become nii. 

In reply, we presume, to our criticism in the 
Prabasif which was in the main the same as 
above, the University has prepared an account 
sheet showing that the Science College has re- 
ceived on an average from the Fee Fund more 
than Rs. 1,03,GGG per annum. We will take its 
accuracy for granted, and ask the following 
questions .1 ) What was the expenditure per 
annum on an averajje on the Post-graduate Arts 
side? Was it or was it not much higher ? (2) 
If there be utter absence of rainfall in any coun- 
try (which depends on rainfall for agriculture) 
in any particular year but if the nvcraj^c rain- 
fall for the preceding decade be found sutficient, 
does that average, worked out on paper, help 
the farmers to raise crops ? Does a piece of paper 
with the average rainfall printed on it satisfy 
the hunger of the famine-slricken people of the 
country ? (?) It is said that a mathematician 
ignorant of swimming, coming to the bank of a 
river, calculated that the average depth of the 
water of the river’ was 3 feet and on the strength 
of that calculation proceeded to ford the 
river at a place where he did not know that it 
was very deep, and was consequently drowned. 
Could his calculated average depth save his 

life ? 

The yearly contribution to the Science College 
is meant to enable it to carry on its work. How 
can an aver s e worked out ^ on paper help the 
college to d^ts hrork as usual in any year when 
there is no contribution ? 

So far as we are aware, the Palit and 
Ghose endowments do not provide for the tea- 


ching of yCoology, Experimental Psychology 
and Rio-chemistry. But we find in the Budget 
Rs. 1851-8 provided for the laboratories, 
equipment, &c., for these subjects. The sum of 
Rs. 152200, from which this amount is to be 
spent, comes entirely from the Palit and Ghose 
Funds, with the exception of Rs. 12000 given 
by Government. If the sum of Rs. 18548 has 
been spent out of the Government grant 
( for it cannot be taken from the Palit and 
•Ghose Funds), there is still a deficit of Rs. 6548. 
Whence has this amount been ‘conveyed* ? It 
should also be enquired from what fund the 
salaries of the Professors of Zoology, Experi- 
inental Psychology and Bio-chemistry, totalling 
Rs. 33900 per annum, are paid. We have not 
been able to find out the answer. 

From the Ghose Fund the Science College 
got Rs. 37.336 in 1919-20, and Rs. 81,700 
( esliinaied ) in 1920-21. This increased income 
of Rs. 1.4,304. in the latter year is due, we 
believ'e, to Sir Rash Behari Ghose’s /econd* 
endowment, for Chemical Technology, S:c. 
But though the increased income works out 
to Rs. l l.,3t>i-, the increased expenditure has 
been only Rs. 1 2,000 for the salaries of the two 
professors of Applied Chemistry and Applied 
Physics. There may have been other slight 
additional expenditures; but it is not clear 
whether they are from the second Ghose 
Endowment or any other source. But one thing 
is clear, that there has not been any workshop 
provided for th*?sc professors to enable them 
to do their work. Applied Chemistry and 
Physics cannot be taught by mere lectures. Yet 
it cannot be said that there was no money. 
There was at least a sum of nearly Rs. 30,000. 
An enquiry should be made as to how this 
amount has been spent. All this was pointed out 
in the Prabusi for Sraban t 17th July, 1921). 
The foundation-stone ol a technological work- 
shop was laid on the 10th August. We do not 
insist that the former led to the latter ; but 
let us wait and see when the building is con- 
structed and fully equipped. 

We take some passages from one of the Palit 
Trust Deeds 

‘‘...ill the event of the said entire income 
being found insufiicient for the purpose the 
said University should make such a recurring^ 
grant or eontributioii as will supplcineAt such 
deficiency.” 

This appears to show that the University 
coutribiitiou, whenever it might be made, was 
to be made to supply a deficiency, it was not 
optional charity, and that it should be recurring 
and cannot be entirely stopped in any year, as 
it has been in 1920-21. 

Another pa.ssagc is 

“That in connection with the said two 
chairs, the said University shall, from its own 
funds,’ provide suitable l.ecture Rooms, 
Libraries, Museums, Laboratories, Workshops 
and other facilities for teaching and research,” 
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It was pointed out in tlie Prabasi for Sraban 
last (17th July) that there was no Library, Mu- 
seum or Common Room for Science College stu- 
dents. We do not know whether these have since 
been provided. 

Another extract from the Trust Deed runs 
as follows 

“That the said University shall from its 
own funds make such recurring and periodical 
grants or contributions as may be required for 

the following purposes, namely : (c) for • 

the maintenance and repairs of the buildings 
and structures to be erected at No. 02, Upper 
Circular Road.“ 

It was pointed out in the Prabasi for Sraban 
last that the Science College Building stood 
urgently in need of repairs. Since then, some 
slight repairs have been made in a perfunctory 
manner, but on the whole the work of thorough 
repair remains yet to be done. 

All this shows that the terms of this Trust 
*Deed have not been properly fullilled. 

^ “A Bankrupt University.*’ 

So long as the personnel of Government 
was entirely British, some Anglo-Indian 
paper or other was sure to come to its 
rescue whenever it was attacked. But since 
the date of its becoming partly Indian in 
personnel such defence could not be said to 
be assured when the Indian fraction was 
attacked. Therefore as a matter of ordi- 
nary worldly prudence the Indian Minis- 
ters ought to have provided themselves 
with an organ of their own. As long as 
Sir Surendranath Banerji was part pro- 
prietor of The Bengalee, it served to some 
extent as a ministerial organ, v^hen, 
however, he disposed of his shares, that 
paper, to make itself and the public con- 
scious that the fetters were off its legs, 
began to kick with all its might. That 
was quite natural. And, therefore, it was 
surprising that the publicity oiheer chose to 
take T'Ae Bengalee into its confidence as if 
it still continued to be a semi-ministerial 
organ ! if it be true that the Ministers 
are going to have an organ ol their own, 
it is plain that they have been roused 
from their foolish dreams. 

But in the meantime the clever Univer- 
sity boss has so taken advantage of the 
unpreparedness of the Ministers and the 
tactlessness of the publicity officer as al- 
most to produce the inpression that the 
bankruptcy of the University is due solely 


or mainly to the Bengal Government not 
helping it with grants and that the bank- 
ruptcy is entirely pecuniary, not partly 
moral and administrative also. 

But the fact has been that there is also 
moral bankruptcy and want of sufficient 
administrative ability and absence of 
adequate administrative machinery. The 
patronage of plagiarism, ^‘the shuffling of 
examiners for the benefit of particular can- 
didates” (to quote Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar’s words), the boosting up of par- 
ticular candidates, jobbery in the bestow- 
al of patronage, the votes of most 
members of university bodies being “with- 
in the clutches” of a particular person, 
the lowering of the standard of examina- 
tions for financial reasons— these and 
similar charges have been repeated many 
times. The Amrita Bazar Patrika, which 
is not hostile to the University authorities, 
writes in its leader of the 23rd November. 

“There are other causes also that have con- 
tributed to create a certain amount of public 
feeling in the community against the present 
administration of the University. It has been 
openly accused of jobbery and nt^potism. And 
these charges have not been adequately met by 
the responsible authorities of the University.” 

For the rest, the auditors’ Reports and 
the Accountant-General’s Report will fur- 
nish some proofs, of what we have said, 
though owing to causes which may be 
conjectured the auditing has not been 
always as thorough as was necessary. 
We prefer to place greater reliance on 
the Accountant-General’s Report than 
that of any packed University Committee. 
For he is not a servant of the Bengal 
Government, and he has nothing to fear 
nor any favor to expect from either the 
university or the Bengal Government. 

The Calcutta University Bill. 

It is well known that the Bengal 
Government wants to change the consti- 
tution of the Lalcutta University to some 
extent, and make other changes also. Tne 
Bill has not yet been published. The 
Bengalee has given a forecast. We do not 
know how far it fs reliable.** Ir it be reli- 
able, a larger number and propor- 
tion of Senators would be elected than 
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now. That, no doubt, would be an im- 
provement on present conditions. Hut we 
want a much larger number and propor- 
tion than provided for in the Hill, to be 
elected We should like very much that 
qualified persons, of both sexes, belonging 
to all the different religious sects, and to 
different classes of the community, should 
become Senators. But we do not want 
that sort of result to be brought about 
by communal representation. '1 hat is an 
outworn method which, so far as we are 
aware, does not prevail in any of the 
advanced universities, 'i he financial con- 
trol should not be vested in the Govern- 
ment or any Government official. The 
University should retain its present amount 
of independence in the matter. At the 
same time, the University bodies should 
be so constituted, the rules for the framing 
of and securing conformity to the budget 
so made, and an office manual so prepared, 
as would suffice ordinarily to prevent 
financial mismanagement, (ff course. 
Government would and should have the 
right to lay down conditions and rules for 
the expenditure of its grants, in addition 
to its present power of audit. It may 
be mentioned incidentally that the State 
grants recommended to be made to the 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities by 
the Royal Commission were *‘not to be an 
unconditional subsidy.” 

A cry has been raised that the inde- 
pendence of the Calcutta University is 
in dire peril. As if it has in practice 
any autonomy now ! It is under an auto- 
crat. that is not autonomy, any more 
than if the Minister of Education or the 
Director of Public Instruction were to 
become the University dictator. 

The Mukhtearship Examination. 

It is said that the Mukhtearship 
examination is not going to be held 
this year. If so, why were Rs. 5000 pro- 
vided in the current year’s Bengal 
Budget as its charges ? it may be con- 
sidered a small item ; but why waste 
even a st^ll ^um ? W^y was not this 
amount given to Sir P. C. Kay to buy 
bottles, test tubes, lubricants, etc. ? 

On March 21 last, at a meeting of the 


Bengal Legislative Council Maulvi Hamid- 
ud-din Khan moved "that the demand for 
Ks. 14,400 under head ‘24 I.— Pleader- 
ship Examination charges’ be reduced 
to Ks. 5,000.” The reason which he gave 
for the motion was that as the Pleader- 
ship Examination consisted of two exa- 
minations, the pleadership proper and the 
mukhtearship, and as the pleadership pro- 
per, occupying two days, had been abo- 
lished and only the mukhtearship, occu- 
pying one day, remained, the sum of 
Rs. 5,000 should quite suffice. "I think 
there is no use keeping a Secretary on 
a salary of Ks. 500 a month.” Mr. 
Graham of The Indian Daily News has 
hitherto been the Secretary. 

Babu Surendranath Mallik said : 

‘‘What I want to say is that I do not under* 
stand why, after the pleadership examination had 
been abolished, [‘‘two years ago’*] there should 
still be a Secretary of the Examination Board 
on Ks. 300 a month, unless it is for this reason 
that he happens to be the editor of the Indian 
Daily Sews [not editor but director or governor. 
—El’)., M. A*.J and that his services are required 
for other purposes [University prapoganda ?— 
El)., M.K.] by the President of the Examination 
Board [Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee]. For any pur*, 
pose like this, the country must not be bled." 

After some other members had spoken, 
the Hon’ble Sir Abdur-Kahim accepted 
the motion on behalf of Government and 
the grant was reduced to Ks. 5,000. But if 
the mukhtearship examination, too, was 
not to be held, we do not see what neces- 
sity there was even for this grant. More- 
over, even when both the pleadership and 
the mukhtearship examinations were held, 
there was no need ior a secretary drawing 
Ks. 500 a month for conducting them. 
Surely the Kegistrar of the High, Court 
and his office, particularly after their 
work had been so greatly lightened by 
the creation of a separate high court for 
Bihar, could have done the work, as is 
done in Allahabad, we are told. 

Retrenchment in the Calcutta 
High Court. 

Some say that the creation of the 
Patna High Court has reduced the 
work of the Calcutta High Court by , 
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twO'thirds, others say that its work 
has been reduced by half. What- 
ever the exact proportion may be, 
there is no doubt that there has been 
a great reduction in the amount of 
work which has to be done by and in 
the Calcutta High Court. There should, 
therefore, be a corresponding reduction 
in the number of judges and in the 
office establishments. 

Retrenchment in General, 
he largest amount of reduction of 
expenditure which is practicable is in 
the army, the military departments and 
army services generally. This is possible to 
the greatest extent by the Indianisation 
of the 'army. But apart from that method 
there are many superfluous and unneces- 
sary posts and offices which ought to be 
abolished. Our people are not generally 
acquainted so well with the names and 
cadres of the military services as with 
the civil departments. The number of 
superfluous attached and unattached 
military officers in Simla is considerable. 
The total house-rent paid for them, 
not to speak of other charges, comes up to 
a not insignificant figure. 

Jn the Indian civil secretariats there 
is a superabundance of secretaries, under- 
secretaries, assistant secretaries, superin- 
tendents, etc. The superintendents are very 
capable and useful men. Still it is doubt- 
ful if it is not too much of a good 
thing to have 10 superintendents for 
about 160 clerks. 

The Simla- Delhi exodus should be 
stopped. It costs about Rs. 75,000 per 
annum for each department. 

Great economies can be tlfeclcd in the 
Railways. Kai Sahib Pandit Chandrika 
Prasada thinks that a reduction of 
about 20 crores of rupees per annum in 
their expenditure is possible without 
affecting the efficiency of the services 
rendered by them. 

Expenditure incurred in connection with 
education, sanitation, development of 
industries, promotion of scientific research, 
irrigation, agriculture, and the like should 
be greatly increased. In any case, there 
should not be the least retrenchment effect- 


ed in these directions, though within these 
departments themselves there may be reduc- 
tions in some directions and corresponding 
increases in others. For instance, in the 
education department, the inspecting 
stair in some provinces may be reduced 
and more money spent on schools and 
teachers, and in Universities less should 
be spent on splendid buildings and more 
on the direct encouragement of learning 
and research, &c. 

More Help Needed For 
Flood Relief. 

I he closing of the Ramakrishna 
Mission’s relief operations in North Bengal 
produced the wrong impression that 
relief was nowhere necessary throughout 
the flooded areas, whereas what the 
Mission’s workers wanted to say was 
that it was no longer required in the 
villages where they had been at work. 
Reports received from dilferent sources, 
official and non-official, European and 
Indian, go to show, what is obvious, that 
help is still greatly needed. Otherwise 
the Bengal Government, which has given 
neither prompt nor adequate relief yet, 
would not have asked Rs. 20,000 to be 
voted for the purpose in the November 
sessions of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

As philanthropy is not a profession, 
there should not be even the semblance 
of professional jealousy in any kind of 
philanthropic work. Our impression is 
that all relief organisations have given 
help according to the measure of public 
support received by them, and we should 
be happy if our impression be correct. 

1 fficial estimates of the damage done 
are not likely to err on the side of exag- 
geration ; but even the official estimates 
give one the idea that the havoc has been 
of a colossal character. In reply to a 
question asked in the Bengal Council by 
iSyed Hrfan Ali regarding the area and 
the number of people and houses aflectefl 
by the North Bengal flood, the Maharaja- 
dhiraj Bthadur of Burdwan replied on 

behalf of the Government the areas 

affected were : Rajshahi 1200 square 
miles, Bogra 405 square miles and Pabna 
200 square miles; total 1805 square 
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miles. The numbers of people affected 

were : kajshahi 741,437; Bogra : 

Pabna 70,000; total 1,060,90 7. The 
houses and huts destroyed numbered ‘in 
Rajshahi 79,440 ; Bogra 83,686 ; Pabna 
700 ; total 163,826. 

India counts for so little in the world 
that a disaster of such great magnitude 
has not caused even a ripple in the world 
outside India. Nay, it counts for so little 
even in the British limpire, which minus 
India would not be an empire at all, that 
far from His Majesty the King-limperor 
referring to it in his speech opening the 
British Parliament, even the Viceroy of 
India has taken no notice of it, and the 
Governor of Bengal set foot on a tiny 
spot of the vast flooded area long after 
the flood, only when he came down from 
the hills in the course of ordinary 
routine ! 

If we want to be considered human 
beings and if we want to be remembered 
by others in our joys and sorrows, we 
must make our existence felt by our 
achievements. We must take increasing 
part in world-movements— in religion and 
the arts and science, in industries and com- 
merce, and in all else that make for 
true civilization. And we must also 
practically show that we on our part 
participate in the joys and sorrows of the 
people of other countries. Mere grumb- 
lings and lamentations will not do. 

Without doing injustice to the work- 
ers of the other organisations, it may be 
truly said that it was a godsend to the 
sufferers that owing to the prompt ap- 
peals and great reputation of Sir P. C. Kay 
and to the self-sacrifice and enthusiasm of 
its workers, the Bengal Relief Committee 
has been able to secure a large measure 
of public sympathy and support and thus 
to render great help to persons in distress. 
Otherwise the “businesslike” methods of 
the Bengal Government with the “busi- 
nesslike” Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan as 
one of its members, might have left the 
sufieringSbvof the people quite unrelieved. 

More help is needed and it is hoped 
that, it will continue to flow in in 
abundant measure. 


Shabby Factory of Indifierent 

Degree8’^ 

sir Henry V\ heeler. Chancellor of the 
Patna University, said in the. course of 
his convocation address 

“They wanted a first class University typi- 
cal of all that was meant thereby. They 
did not want a cheap imitation, a shabby 
factory of indifferent degrees.” 

Perhaps the fling was meant for 
Calcutta. But ^ir Henry should remem- 
bir that, though we do not claim in- 
tellectual superiority over others, owing 
to the cultural atmosphere of Bengal 
and to the intelligence and love of 
learning of its people, in spite of the 
defects of our university and the moral 
inade(juacy of its principal workers, tit ha^ 
produced and continues to produce some 
graduates who have not been on the 
whole outshone by the graduates of other 
Indian Universities— not certainly by the 
graduates of the new Universities. A 
certain amount of modesty and hesitancy 
to attack others do not unbecome fledge- 
lings. At the same time we arc constrain- 
ed to observe that the authorities of the^ 
Calcutta University must be prepared 
to shoulder the responsibility for the 
discredit which their policy and methods 
have naturally brought on it. 

LThe All-India Congress Committee’s 
I Meetings. 

If the question whether non-co-opera- 
tors should try to become members of 
legislative councils had been left by the 
All-India Congress Committee for the 
consideration of the Congress at Gaya 
without several days’ discussion, nothing 
would have been lost. For even if the 
Committee had passed any resolution 
on it, that could not have been final ; 
the matter would still have been open 
to discussion at Gaya. 

It would be convenient for the public 
if the Committee published in the papers 
an authoritative report containing the 
resolutions it has either passed, negatived 
or passed on to the Congress at Gaya for 
consideration. We understand that |tbe 
following resolution has been passed. 
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This Committee accepts the report of the 
Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee on the 
question of Civil Disobedience and resolves (a) 
that the country is not prepared at present to 
j embark upon general Mass Civil Disobedience, 
> but in view of the fact that a situation may arise 
in any part of the country demanding an imme- 
diate resort to Mass Civil Disobedience of a 
limited character, e. g., the breaking of a parti- 
cular law or the non-payment of a particular 
tax for which the people are ready, this Com- 
mittee authorizes provincial Committees 
to sanction such limited Mass Civil Dis- 
obedience on their own responsibility if the 
conditions laid down for Mass Civil Disobe- 
dience by this Committee in its resolution No. 2 
dated the -^th November 1921 are fulfilled, (b) 
That resolution No. 2 passed by this Committee 
at Delhi on the 4<th November which gives Pro- 
vincial Committees all the powers necessary to 
I determine upon a resort to Civil Disobedience 
of any kfnd whatever be restored and resolution 
I, clause 1, passed on the 2 1th February to the 
extent it conflicts with that resolution be 
cancelled, provided that general Mass Civil 
Disobedience is not permiscible. 
i Speaking generally we may say that 
the Committee’s decision in this matter 
has been right. 

A a regards the question of entering the 
Councils, we do not think we can add 
anything new to what has been said on 
both sides. Personally we have always 
been of the opinion that though some 
little good work may be done in and 
through the Councils, it is not commen- 
surate with the expenditure of time and 
energy that it involves. We also think 
that non-co-operators as non-co-oper- 
ators should not enter the Councils. 
Because, they can go there only as ob- 
structionists and wreckers. As we have 
already said, a little good work can be 
done in the Councils, we are unable to 
perceive any moral justification for con- 
sistent and indiscriminate opposition to 
91 / Bills, resolutions, &c , which may come 
up for consideration before those bodies. 
If the non-co-operation party could do 
a// that Government professes or means 
to do for the country through the Coun- 
cils, there would be moral justification 
For wholesale obstruction. The idea of 
ipending most of one’s time and energy 
pr.a certain period for the mere purpose 
pf wrecking the Councils does not appeal 
|q us. there is better and much more 


urgent work for every one of us to do. 
Moreover, we believe that though moat 
proljably if at the first elections the extre- 
mist party had tried to enter the Councils 
without declaring their real object, they 
could have captured most of the seats, 
now that the Government, the landhold- 
ers and the moderate party in general 
are not off their guard, the non-co-oper- 
ators would not be able to capture the 
necessary number of seats to be able to 
offer effective obstruction or to wreck the 
Councils. But supposing effective obstruc- 
tion and wrecking were possible, is it 
quite certain or very probable that Swaraj 
and not greater autocracy and despotism 
would follow in consequence ? Besides, if 
even an appreciable number of non-co- 
operating candidates were rejected by 
some constituencies, the moral effect on 
the country and the world would be bad, 
the opponents of the party would make full 
use of the fact to produce the impression 
that the non-co-operators did not re- 
present the people, at least to the extent 
that they professed to do, and that in- 
stead of that party spurning at member- 
ships of Councils, they had themselves 
been kicked out, as it were, in their 
attempt to enter those bodies. 

In discussing the constructive pro- 
gramme of the party, we have expressed 
our opinion, particularly in the Bengali 
monthly Prahasij that it would not and 
could not directly lead to political swaraj 
but it would increase the people’s fitness 
to engage in and carry on a direct non- 
violent struggle for swaraj. But in our opi- 
nion, so far as we understand the princi- 
ples of the party of non-co-operation, the 
councils are not the field where that party 
can light that fight. The *struggle lies 
outside the councils. 

The constructive programme of the 
party includes some fundamental work 
connected with nation-building, and it is 
very difficult work, too. The removal of 
untouchability is such a work. Mahatma 
Gandhi has given itithe first ^lacyr in the 
programme. Its successful accomplishment 
requires a change of heart which only 
spiritual renewal can produce. So long 
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as caste-feeling remains, this spiritual re- 
newal and change of heart cannot take 
place. The problem is not peculiar to 
India. It is somewhat similar to Jthe 
touch-me-notism of America with respect 
to the Negroes, though it is harder of 
solution in India, because here it is mixed 
up with religious belief. But non-co-oper- 
ators must either tackle it manfully or. 
frankly say that it is not a part of their 
programme. It will not do to dismiss it 
with a few words of pious hope. 

The constructive programme of the 
party requires the leadership of sincere 
believers in it who can work incessantly 
with single-minded enthusiasm. The wine 
of election-contests and wordy warfare 
within the Councils are likely to engross 
the attention of the workers and distract 
the party outside to such an extent as cer- 
tainly to interfere with work connected 
with the constructive programme. Merc 
sound and fury and sensation may pro- 
duce the delusion that great work is being 
done, without any real and solid found- 
ation for that belief. 

No dishonourable motives should be 
imputed to men who have suffered for the 
country’s cause. Those who feel that 
they can. advance the cause of the country 
by entering the Councils should certainly 
be free to do so. 

The Elected Khalifa. 

By hailing and acknowledging Sultan 
Abdul Majid Khan as their Khalifa, the 
Musalmans have proved not only the 
possession of good sense and sound states- 
manship but also that they are not an 
effete community. Election of the Khalifa 
is, no doubt, in consonance with their scrip- 
ture and religious tradition. But it is not 
every community which can shake off 
conservatism and readily welcome and 
adapt themselves to a change required 
by present-day circumstances even though 
it be in harmony with ancient teachings 
' or ancient practice. 

An elected Khalifa owing his position • 
to the suffrage of a new-born democracy 
should oirttiinly feci conscious of more 
power and influence, though that may not 
be of a political character. 


The Italian Revolution. 

The bloodless non-violent revolution 
brought about by the Fascisti in Italy 
was possible, because the party which 
brought it about possessed sufficient 
power to make other parties powerless 
by violent means and because though it 
could be violent it curbed itself by self- 
discipline. rhe methods and means used 
by these Italians may not be fit to be ad- 
opted as our way in present-day India, but 
there is no harm in knowing that it is one 
of the ways to power in the land one lives 
in and loves. 

Angora and North Bengal. 

Wc respect the Musalmans of India 
for their political wisdom and religious 
solidarity in rallying to the support 
of Mustapha Kemal Pasha and the 
Angora government. No true man can 
help being drawn to those who try to 
maintain the traditional position of the 
brotherhood to which he belongs. At 
the same time, the Musalmans of India 
can and ought to show, more than 
they have hitherto done, by their con- 
duct that they are also Indian Musal- 
mans, by liberally helping fellow-Musal- 
mans in distress. In the flood-stricken 
areas in North Bengal, the majority of 
the distressed people are Muhammadans. 
Yet, though Musalmans have given 
some help, the bulk of the help and 
the helpers have come from the non- 
Musalman communities. Angora Funds 
have been opened in various provinces 
of India and in some places liberally 
subscribed to ; but we earnestly desire to 
be able to record that Muhammadans in 
and outside Bengal have been jibcrally 
subscribing to the North Bengal flood 
relief funds also. Hast Bengal and North 
Bengal are prevailingly Musalman in 
population. Yet whenever there is 
devastating famine, flood or cyclone 
there, the work of relief is shouldered 
mainly and sometimes entirely by non- 
Musalmans. Musalmans want separate 
representation in municipalities, district 
boards, legislative bodies, university 
senates and a fixed proportion of govern- 
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ment appointments. Powers, rights and 
emoluments it is easy to claim ; but 
there should be equal eagerness to share 
duties and responsibilities. 

Ouru-ka-Bagh. 


assailants, but did not even flinch from 
or avoid their blows, because they had 
taken the pledge of absolute non-violence 
before .Akal Takht, Amritsar. 

The Gurdwara Bill. 


At first in Guru-ka-Bagh the Punjab 
Government wanted to settle a dispute 
of a civil character between a Mahant 
or priest of a Sikh temple and the 
Akali Sikhs by taking the side of the 
Mahant and beating olT the Akalis ; 
and this use of ‘^minimum force*’ on 
men who were inwardly and outwardly 
quite non-violent resulted in the death 
of a few Akalis and numerous cases of 
serious hurt. 


The following is a classified list of the injuries 
received by the wounded, admitlied into the 
hospitals at Amritsar, submitted by Col. (iulab 
Singh in charge of the hospitals. Ucsides, there 
are another 130 cases that received injuries at 
Gum-ka-Bagh, but could not receive proper 
medical aid and consequently their injuries 
could not be classified. 

Injuries above the trunk ... ... 269 

„ on the frontal part of the body 300 
„ to brain ... ... 79 

„ „ testicles ... ... 60 

„ „ perinium ... ... 19 

tt >1 teeth ... ... 7 

Contused wounds ... • • 158 

Incised wounds ... ... 3 

Punctured wounds ... ... 2 

Urine trouble ... ... ^tO 

Fractures ... ... 9 

Dislocations ... ... 2 

ATote.— Injuries on the back, buttocks and 
legs have not been enumerated in the list. 

AMAR SING, SccrctarjTf S. G. P. Committee. 


Subsequently the use of ’’minimum 
force” was discontinued and thousands 
were arrested, tried and sent to jail. 
This, too, '^has now ceased, and now 
by a subterfuge, adopted by whom it 
is' immaterial to discuss, here the Akalis 
are allowed to cut wood in Guru-ka-Bagh 
grounds for the free kitchen of the Guru. 

Thus in this non-violent struggle the 
Akalis have triumphed, and the Panjab 
Government cut a very sorry figure indeed. 
The moral victory was with the Sikhs 
from the very beginning. They have 
9hown an example of the highest courage 
and self-control. Though very brave 
jfighters, they not only did not hurt their 


In spite of the unanimous opposition of 
the Sikh and Hindu members of the Pan- 
jab Legislative Council and in spite of the 
fact that the Sikh community do not 
want the Gurdwara Bill, which is meant 
for their benefit, the Panjab Government 
has passed it. is this a record in obsti- 
nacy and unwisdom ? It is by such 
means that the blessings of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms are illustrated. 

The Irish Situation. 

All lovers of peace and haters of vio- 
lence and bloodshed will earnestly desire 
that there may ensue in Ireland an era of 
ordered progress. I’eace at any price 
is inglorious and dishonorable and ’’safety 
first” is not always fit to be the motto of 
of manly and honorable men. But the 
Irish have shown through centuries of 
struggle that they can and are always 
ready to pay any price for liberty, ^o if 
now they settle down to the paths of 
peace that lead upwards, no one can say 
that they have preferred inglorious ease to 
national honour. Perhaps the constitu- 
tion which they have now won may 
enable them to be freer still in future 
without bloodshed. 

y/lndian Shipping. 

India can never achieve economic indepen- 
dence unless she possesses her own mer- 
cantile marine and can effectively control 
her coastal trade in defence of her rightful 
interests. The story of how Indian ship- 
ping and the indigenous ship-building 
industry were destroyed during the rule 
of the Last India Company is a sad and 
sordid one. I he contemporary story of* 
how foreign shippng has been trying to 
prevent the growth of Indian shipping is 
also very sordid, ^'he experieo|^ of the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company, 
Limited, would furnish materials for a 
chapter of that story. The latest Direc- 
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that Com.iauy tdls tile 

.^archoWers : 

Directors have to point out to you 
^ of the vested interests 

on the Coast, and the existence uf thcrk-Terred 
rcoate qrstein have beeii rcspfinsible for the 
recent tremendous cuts in the rutrs oj freights 
Oil the. Coast. And yonr Idrector.s have to 
. that despite the tlccffiration 

\ Of the Oorernriient of liuli i to io.« v anil develop 
lat^e industries of a soiiud and prontising 
chameter, their attitude towards this < '>m pan > 
has not oiily f)e<‘n disappointing but of a posi 
ttveiy discouraging character, Vour Dir^^ctors 
pa^ thcrcfoie^ to run the Comp;*iiv'>? s.cainers 
in face of this powerful compeMriou. aad the 
^aat they raised nearly I So.OrO to.is on 
I ^ <^aring the year iind«r,* review ^ would 

therefore be considered saiisfai’torv. Vonr I-Irec- 
tors believe that, if such uiD.suril v:i>nQiiioii.< 
aid not exist, the Co)uj)ai!v would have shown 
better results. 

While inp.ny countries, specially the T:nitcd. 
Spates of America, ha i"<' by legislation reserved 
the coastAt trade to their Xaiionul Shipping 
Companies, w<* in this coiuitrv have not only 
no njoropoiy of the *r:ul? an the Const, btit 
Foreign Shipping CoinpHui: ^ hart been able 
to create a monopoly against Ividjan Shipping 
owing to iheir favourable posiJunu nave 
wen able to kill previous veninr 's in iliis line 
Ihey have formed a shipping conference and 
have, t^youd the usual and inginious tneibod 
of cutting down rates, used the deferred rebate 
system to drive the N*iiional Comn.anics out •)r 
the field. Th^jy iinve ' *so denied sp Ice, altliougli 
available, to shippers who v\crc loyal lo the 
Indinn Conipnny.^ They have +Vus pi rveuied 
yotir participation in a region, yours iu nature 
and by right. That natural rigid, v.c, with 
your support and goodwill, are striving to sec 
re-established. 

The speech of the chairman of the 
meeting, Mr. Narotthm Morariee, enables 
O0e.<;learlj to understand what the Direc- 
tors hare said, iu it we read 

Last year, the Company had the support 
of the timber merchants of Moulmein and of 
one big shipper of rice Rangoon and conse- 
quently the Company's steamers were plying 
Irom Moulmein and ' Rangoon, to Calcutta, 
Cblbinbo and Bombay. That big shipper went 
yovei* the B. I. in November last, as be 
Waei..^i:eatencd with the forfeitnre of his rebates 
e&tent. of about 2 lacs of mpees, if he 
weiS to TOntinae his support to this Company. 
We bad/tii^ftre; no bodk cargo in the open 
atthrIpjjitV; Fortaiately, many small but patriotfc 
to bar aid and we could, there- 
onr services from Bnrnia as 
nSIf . 




Those shippeis, who were stUppO 
Oornpahy, required sjiace for the;4i;$etefi 
on the Coast. .They were »pSeoalised^ 
vested interests for trietr support iothis^^ 
any.- Space was refused, althpUgli .avs 
We, therefore, decided to extend our i 
all these puns on the Coast. 

Those unaeqainted with the 
irsay not understand what is mel 
“the deferred rebate system'^i 
Moratjee iuciden tally explains 
cjauting the follow'ing. passage ' 
the Report of the Fiscal Comi] 
signed by all its liuropcaii membeni; ! 

“The system of shipping rebates is ottw-^i^t 
sirougci^t buttresses of monopoly. It 
that :;n arrangenieat, whvicby a 'cettain*^ 
uniagcoftho ifoight paid is re turn able tiT 
s!ii|.pc; al«the end of 12 mouths, prqvibaif 
cargo H shipped by any oiusidc Line, is a 
fill \vi. upon tor uiaintaiuiiig a •'^hipping ,^ 
poly. Other cf.iia tries have recently legislp 
agninsc tin- system, and we think that'' 
Oove: inneril of ludui should make a thqi* 
cimuiry into the desirabihiy of ini'.iatiug 
Icgi^Uiiiun in India/' 

.almost nil the importatlt' mai^i. 
nations of the world, says Mr. Morarj 
have rcali.K'd iiiiri recogrj.sed the neceai 
of encouraging the developmeut oL’ 
mercantile tir.inne ot their countries. 

They li.'oe .helped their Shipping Coinpa 
in a v.^iety oi ways by suh^idies^ bO^ 
di'trlni’iiaii' n ’.n railway rates^ andj. 
due.', etc., f..- well aj by reserving tthsa&jb 
tnule tfi their r;\vu n;> i mn’is. Such imp^ 
civilized eouuiries of the world as thel| 
States of America, rranee, Italy, Spain, £^rV . 
and Japan have reserved their coastimjtil M 
to ti<e ships living the national flag. Id 
words, these iinportnut maritime coii^^- 
the world have been tncouragiiig and fl** — 
in all possible ways their owr. MerchaniJ 
to attain a pow'erful position ipn tii 
Japanese shipping hr’s, by ao^ttni^, 
supported by a natiomd Government; 'itr.] 
few years come into the fuie front 
nations The wartime activity of tbe 
America in developing an Ocean ^ 
Marine has been continued since the* 
and has re.-uUed in the famous Jon«is Aet" 
was passed in 1920 and the ship siib||E' 
which is now before the Auiericanl^^gdi] 
Even Great Oritaio, which prideil 
lahsez fake policy, advanced cheap 
building up of the Cunnrd ImeraBw s. m 
and «. s. Lusitania. But what if ^ 
of Indian shipping and .yvhat r 
meat doing lo build up an 
Marine ? There, is absolutely no wbui 
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,jlt. ror binidtnir up i»nd deyelopin^rfndmii Mer* 
,ftMarint\ Nosubsiolesi. N.'^ bounties. No cheap 
No special railw;iy rates. No dii^criniina- 
io of tonnage due3. Xo reservation r»f C )ast- 
^ Trade, Wlien we pluccd our views before 
■: Fiscal Commission, the Chairman coH us 
\t lie sympathised with our aspirations but 
ula do notfafiig as there were no funds to 
fct our legitimate deai.'<ndfl. Yes, Gentlemen, 
frearc no tunds to d«:veli)p this water trans-, 
t so n^essary for tho coninicroial and indus- 
.1 growth of our naii or*. When liowever, the 
estion of iaod transport wa.< concerned, ilie 
ivermncnt could ilnd monev to support the 
uiways and spend fri'iii i he general revenues 
•*'* country to mahci ood the loss which the 
uv^.-ys incurred in the beginn’-ig ; surely 
'.ea the question o- the In li.Mi McMvIuin’t 
rifte comts up, it is not fair to put us oft' 
'h the v.ord^j “No funch, Gcnilvmen, no 
ds !’• 

^Ir. M )»*r>ri*e li fij prooerded to give 
r or t\v<: iIlu»irations of the waj 
vbu’h the attitialc of t|ie ^j jvcTnmeiit 
ird.s iht Scinuia Conipany hay been, 
f.a pobili*. eiy discouraging charajt^.''. 

.astyear, we icqucstec? »he Government to 
MIS, mind yon, Gvnlietmv.i. nieidy give 
k:in opportunity to quote for iho carringc 
lac 1 of tons oi coal fyoni Calcv.tra to kan^ 
«. Wlirit was tiie result ? Kvtn ;hi oppf r- 
,% for tendering for the busiiwss was denktl 
a iu defiance oi proroi.'fs from iiie proper 
ial auibcrity aud the contract wus made 
/vberc for TO years at rates which th.' 
erntneiit did not think it prope r to disc(o.<c 
iC interests of the publk. Which public, may 
Indian or Hnghsh !I Siticiy no special 
iere necessary for’ the carnage of coal 
.. '■'afeutta to Rangoon aud by no stretch 
fmaginatiou could the Oovemnimt ever 
Uy the necessity of making the contract for 
i/afriage of coal for ^uen a long period as 
'<etU^. But the reasons are obvious. They 
V-ibt Want the Indir.a Company to have 
^gitimate share of business in their own 
;ieV., GcDtleroen, one of your Directors, :.he 
n; Mr, Lallubhai Samaldas, i^^.ovcd a Kcasolu- 
.1 in the COuudl of State last March aud the 
uncil ot State agreed that, where the rates 
;he Indian and the Foreign Companies were 
; same the Indiau companies should be 
CM pt^fertnee for the carriage of tiie 
Iremnient and Railway materials from any 
Hdia. it was. really very encourag: 

' lind !tym{>athetic on the part of the Govern- 
Hto Avitpt si^h a Reiolutioh. But what 
been the refd|t ig practice? Excrpt for 
for the Carriage of a few cows or a 
f ^ats (rom. Karachi to Rangoon^ the Scindia 
^any hat tieter JMn weited by ihe Depart* 
copied when sitbttiuituil cargoet 


had to be. lifted. There boats with' tail cargo 
of timber on account of the Government of 
Burma were hxed direct in' London and we 
were never given an oppor^hicy even to ten^'et 
for it in spite of the above Resolution, i^hen 
we protested agains-t such action, we tverc told 
the Indian Government could not see their way 
to interfere in such matters with the decision of 
the Provincial Govert^munts !! Is this tacourag- 
:ng or discouraging ? Instahm could be 
multiplied, but, I feel sure, you will a';rree with 
me that ybur Directors have not overstated the 
case, when they observed ihaU the attitude^ of 
the Government has been of a discouraging 
cii:n’acier so far as tliis Company is concerned. 

He rcmindeci bis audience of a re- 
solution moved by i>ir Sivaswamy 
Iyer in tbe Legislative Assembly for 
lae appointment of t.r Committee 
to consider liie question of build- 
ing up and developing au Indian 
Merchant Marine. The Govern.r'ient 
accepted that resolution, and was 
pathetic. liut thought more than 8 
months have passed since the passing 
kA the resolution, this sympathy has uol 
led even to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, llioagh I he appointment of a 
committee is not necessarily followed by 
action, the fight, then, which Indians 
have to tight is two-fold. “Ihete 
something more tiian indidcrence, nay 
positive discouragement, on the part of 
the Government, aud there is strong 
and continuous fight on the part of 
the vestefl interests.’^ Mr. *VIoi*ariee, there-, 
tore, quite rightly thought that the 
lime had come for the central legisliiture 
“to take active steps to compel the 
Government to discharge its duties and 
responsibilities to India/* But the ques- 
tion is, has the central legislature this 
power of compulsion ? A non-oificial Bill 
has been proposed to be introduced 
there for reserving the Indian coastal 
tr.'tde for Indian Companies and for 
abolishing the deferred rebate system. 
Let us wait and see what happens. 

The deferred rebate 8yat<;tnan4 the freight 
w^rs have given almost a moiiopo^ of ^tjie 
trade to the vested interests on the Coast/so 
ibtich BO that more t&hn 80 per.,cei^. of "the 
trade is in their own hands, and yet, mind ynu» 
Genile'foeu, tbcK very vested 'interests, aceoeding 
to the Mpor% of the Shipping Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade in l^glaod, 





'ttd publiihed in 1918, bave *troagly argiKi the 
reservation of.tbe Coasting Trade of India and 
iSurum to British j.bips alone:! Not only are 
not to l>e onr own tuastets in onr own 
ttouae, bttt it is the vested intciests, who^ hot 
iatisned with the monopoly that t!iey enjoy, 
wont to have our own house reserved u them- 
■icives for ever i 

Owing to -the powerful vested inter* 
•ests carrying on a i'rci|;>ht war. 

Rates’ have been reduced to utteily it/sitig 
levels. Space has been denied to slo'pprrs sym- 
pathetic to the Indian Company. I nicss. tiicrt- 
fore, we' determine to p.guini . these 

interests, which by every means want to pur 
®’l) Icg3*-hiia^ competition and thus wipe 
rhe Indian Shipping ")iir of cvisieutv. r*s L‘:ey 
have Bucccssriilly done ju the i?ast, d/v 
tbj:'k how we shall be riUw to iiial.i.ri:u our 
groiiLd. It is, tlicrfore, ^mpestiibit *.o -ay what 
rctum we shall be givhig in Uv* ;>uuK'dii;te 
I’.ituie ; hut 'f you, (»crtK*mej>, wiM taJo- rnrgcr 
view 01 Inditii) Shipping and support ns whole- 
hfuftedly by a public moveimiU in this respect 
bi securiug /‘or you ycuv natural nghr to be 
/oc.r own inasters in your own houje, we 
'• carry thJ.'i fight to a succes^jul hnish 

We have ;;ow however bc^u io/'owiug ih. 
fight path and it 3 »oi! v jfj hear wita an ibc 
sometime to come and gi\e us your unstmte l 
Hjpport, •. veil the pov^eilu! vested 'ntertvSts wiU 
that here is a Couipanv which has m L 
only the full .aipport cl its *h:irehoiderf but 
l as also got tb * pow'cd’id public opinion at 
back, and a hii;ti is dcieruiinid al any cost to 
break the baci* ot’ the 'Vbc pld 

bige Applies ijl'y in our Ca-c 'Lm^cd v.o 
tiiiid — Div.-ded wc I'air' W nc fOall, trtrcu’ire, 
^tand shoulder to shoulder i» lids light ngaiast 
■ bj vested interests in spite of the jieinfying 
and dUcour.'iging attitude of t’-.c Gov'crnmcrit, 
we shall surely come out Fuccossful. 

It is for the people ol India t > j.^rove 
by tbeir aitiindc of active r,}iiipath\ 
that Mr. Morarjee’s exprciation is nor. 
ivithout foundation. 

/ 

A World Safe for Domooraoy ! 



History tells us that in the ; ast 
Britain gave shelter to foreign Buroucriti 
rebels and tcvdlutiocaries, But she 
adopts ' a different attitude towards 
Hiose Indians who are for tohiny^ steps 
for making India independenf. This is 
known. And the following facts 
mH.add, a fresh ill urtrataon. During the 
ifoadd wair Mr. Taraknalh Das, an 
ssde|iei)deutist an Aiiierick» was 


put in jail there through the c] 
the Goverument of (.Treat Britain. 

Not satisfied with that, While he 
jail in l/Cavciiv:ortb, th : British GoVer 
through the British ConsuM^'aerkV 
Carnegie Rosj. suggested that Mr. U^.. 
o^het IndiVi^ nai£«>n 9 r:si:s be depbriea 
India. WfioM tue I/. S. loimigratmn au^bor^ 
came to deport Mr. Par, they foinid that 
ail ^nitricpii citixen. So ^he United ’ 

Government had to vtart a suit for canc<l||^fe;f 
ot the .^iiieiicaiT citi::efi:?lj>p of /M/. Da9ao ',i||f^ 
b: could be Jepoved afttr the canceliatljmM 
;i!:j2eiiship» as an Jindejii.ible' alien. TheS 
wa:’. heard beiorv,* tli»* T/uited States JadgCr ^ 

Will Van I* Ice t nn Dec. 19, lOl'J. X'CtKafe tii_ 
the District Attornev could not produce a 
taiic* agAiast Mr. Oas. but secured timift 

brief I itc Tinm extcTidtJ sev^^ 
limes and alter \vh< r t ''ew day*t ago ei| ’ 
Don. fudge askotl fcir fu-rher evidence om .t* 
Ci-.pc and the faiUd to d0 80,i 

care wn-^ di^m^^sed. 

Uiu i<fr-v cdbrlv. r.i’ ibc Briivdi to hart/ 
vvh*i Mt\ iriios tJie true American spi . 
of liberty tor rdJ b.as l».;en toilfd by patui 
and p: Tins doe& not mean tl 

I lie jicvbi.'jl C* IF i% over. ' ; , • 

Mr. C. R. Das on Swaraj. 

I be f .'Do wing passable occurs in, . ' 
siiccch dtlivertu by Mr. (.\ R. Das 
1 c.l ra Dun. ns rcjtorte'd in The 
iJaicUr i^utrlkn (>‘‘ the 5th November 

I'bev must not tbiuU ol a Pr.rlianiejit syS:" • i: 
of tlic »io cnimcnt wiiv'li omW mean'. Govc, ' 
m- r.t by the inlMie classes— by the bourg^ 
by o\ r,'r the in .Arises, the iahoi^ 

fciasKCF, the pnc'cr people— in otliCr 
, ranny ot Ibc moic powerful :>ver tl» . ■ 

■ heve rdght l;e them some wh-» • 

let the hn^» i over to Iheiab . . 

uiofc departments a,r d lo ind behold thrtr:^ ; 

. Swara^ ’ He declared tiiai would be only ■ 

for tVic middle elnftes. There miglii- be'vJor 
who wou-’^ say that “bet us take.that 
v.'c will offer "it to .the rau^scs !*' lie 
we would r.evec do that. V\e at once hiel^: 
selfish and there would be* a struggle Mf.-, 
between the classes and the masStS. AsT&‘ 
as any bieatli was left in him he would 
such Swaraj. Ss.^roi must be for 
and the Swaraj must be won by the ' 

He bud no licliefin trusteeship, for nolx^jf! 
upto now discharged hfsnrstly. Thai. 
great signiiicance ol non-violetit uoti-i ^ 
turn. Non-violent lou ^o-operatiou 
put ail end to the disgraceful chftpteiraf.F 
pcflu history, liamdy the Tyranny. . 
bourgeois^, of the uionTed clajssts ofTj 
pitulfsls Qver the aitftttes, the poor kibc^ ' 



tii Tt m’lpof itie middle clataes alone whom 
of power p^akes ivifish. Never 
a :}i^oty and io bo other country 
tave the ma^aes got such power as the 
:i^«es in Kutsia. But have^ they not cfe- 
the middle clauses and the aristor 
raC5 power there ? Have they not 
yrannised over them ? Nay, have they 
tried even to exterminate them ? 

r waraj, therefore, should be for all— 
jmasfies, the middle classes and the 
l^r classes— so long as there are differ- 
Bt classes, i rue/ the masses form the 
S<^ority, and the other two classes are 
junorities. But minorities, too, have 
rights. I his fact was rtcognised by 
Ir^v Das in the statement of his views 
ade by hhn to the press at Amraoti, 
hen he said 

lo my opinion at Gaya the ludian National 
ngress should commence its work for the 
4r by a clearer declaration of ilic rights of 
’ different communities in India under the 
raray Ooverniueat. So far as the Hindus and 
Missulmaus are concerned there shonld lie 'a 
ar and emphatic confirmation of what is 
own ds the “Lucknow C«>mpact.“ As regards 
1 other communities such as Sikhs, Chris- 
es and Parsis. the Hindus and the Mahumed* 
*, who constitute the bulk of the people, 
M. be prepared to give, them their just and 
’Oper intare in the S\var»j Administration. 
*>rop08e that the Congress should bring about 
!aj agreetnent bet ween nil these communities 
wlii^h the rights of every minority should 
(Jeariy recognised in order to remove nil 
tbts which may arise and all apprehensions 
ch probably exist. 

,lf the rights of religious communities 
hp are minorities are to be recognised, 
lere {s no reason why the rights of 
.who form minority groups accord- 
5 lo occupation and wealth, are not to 
'^cognised. 

A parliamentary system is not neces- 
iiliy identical with middle class govern- 
egt. In Britain a Labour Government 
VvUttin sight. 

AH^reft^ntatipn to Parliament 
againat the Prinoeb’ Protec* 

; tionBiU. V 

repyeseutatipB; to ParJrameiit 

by tbe^>Da;ksbini Hita- 

Jc jaaainstVaanctfoBinff tl^ 


PrJilces" Protection fiilt passed hj . iP 
Council ofbtate extracts have been made 
from the evidence of Mr. kushbiook 
Williams, the Director, Central Dureat 
of Information, showing that the 'eriti- 
cisms in the Indian ptess on the affairs^ of 
Indian States are seldom of a seditious 
character. Some questions and Mr. 
Willinma’s answers to them are given 
below. 

Qifeatioti .’—Now at regards the preveotiof: 
of disaffection concerning Indian States ? ' 

Answer .*-^1 can only base tay statement on 
my personal .experience. During the course ol 
my study I have not come- across, anything 
which ill its substance went beyond the ground; 
of legitimate criticism. 

Question You have not seen anything 
be.yond legitimate criticism and therefore you 
did not think any protection is necessary ^ 

Answer .‘—Yes. 

Question .‘—You have s.'iid something about 
the protection of Indian Princes. If any very 
strong and virulent article wa^ writun" in llu 
vernacular Press about the Indian States, iP 
you think it is likely that it would be brough. 
to your notice in your official capacity ? 

Answer Yes, I certainly think so. The 
major portion of the more important news 
papers passes through my office. 

Question '.—May I take it that you have no 
com.e across any article so f»r written against 
the Indian States which in your opinion wonlc' 
justify the introduction of any provision in the 
ordinary law of the land 

Ansurr:— So far as my cxpcrieiire goes, b 
that is so. I should be inclined to say that whin 
the tone of .some of the criticisms which hav< 
been directed against the Indian Princes can on , 
be described as regrettable, the subject matter nt 
the ariicles has been, to the extent of my know 
ledge, as a ruk unobjectionable. 


A.n Example of Wasteful 
Expenditure. 


If there be a sincere desire to cut down 
unnecessary expenditure, the fbliowmg 
passage from Tie Amrita Bazar Pattika 
should receive prompt attention 

In the sehopl of Tropical McdMne and Hygiene 
there is a. class arranged for the Hijf^bmain 
Pnbjic Hcakb. Thm are at pedarhi nhie^ stu 
dents studying for this dfpto|Sa< For^delirtriiif. 
]fctare8..oa Hygicha these nwe'Stildieiita 
' is a Proftssor of Hygiene, on a piiacely 
of Rs. 30,000 a yef^ I Formerly tlrls woirk ^l 
done foFr asnM |ifo^ieriiti(mby;t^^ 
Hircetdia of wm 





holf) Medical degrees and are 

;uaMy engaged in Pnbiic Uealih woilc. They 
livcred lectures iti' former years for the trif- 
g retnuncration of Ks. 100 or so a month, 
ts airangement, however, did not suit the 
rector of Public Health, possibly becaiise 
;Be men were all Indians. Now in arlditioi: 
the Huropenn professor wc have meinioued 
:>ve, there is another European oftcer on a 
lary of Rs. 26,000 a year for Laiioratory 
actice. This work has several yenr^ past 
en performed by Assistants in the J oogal 
iblK: Health Laboratory for the smnVi rom^ine- 
Hon of Rs. 250 a year. These Assii.iants (.re 
tually engaged in Luboraiory woik ir.iiy 
Utide and the litUe cjctra te.v’hi ijj worlt wns 
imed on in addition to their duiir.-?. AJihonjili 
is inexpensive airant’cincni went on iin.oothly 
r some time, still it was abiindoi-td • and 
>w two ofSetrs at a co>» «.r Ks, .? 

ar have been employed. In this conm , tn-n it 
jould be noted that the .\ss3«tMirF. who did 
le work in previous years have sliM 
stained to bear the brtiiu of ilc work. In 
Idition to this, a port ion of ilu* practkiil >voilv 
done under iltc snp«.rvision ot ‘-h* otli.:** 
rofesi^ors of ihe Tiopiail School who, lunvc wr. 
avc not been r.nicially nppninud tor the pnr- 
ose. The services of ’ KuropiVin olfiecrs who 
ave been appointed oti high s<d.'\r!es might 
asily have been di5p>"r>>;*d witl-. 


i 


The Haudloom Indut^try. 


r//e Inoion Rcihrwer 

)« the statistics n( the Inland Trade* of 
^dia iu that the incrcate in the 

lutpttl of po\Vf.r-!o(/ms in the whoV 
:oiintry since HM MT is about o0,< 00 
lonSi and that at least the «uue cjunniily 
was supplied in 1920 -.;'l by Iminb 
looms, 1 Ins, according to contetn* 
porary, ‘‘brings out the fact that 
while there is a definite limit to the 
expaosion* of the power loom inibijiry, 
J^c hand-loom industry seems to be cap- 
pble of practically indefinite expansion a» 
•lltime of international cr'sis. If t he hr.nd- 
loom industry had been extinct in India, 
as some of our more ardent advocates of 
modsra industrialism would wisli, large 
claSM^of the population during recent 
:\tiars>^tl|mld have gone without a rag to 
^yer theirmakeduess. While, therefore, 
is /possible to oveido the cult of the 
^Jtarka, there is even more danger of 
^dnder^st^ating its inportance in, this 
Tr&m the broad national siand- 
the Indian statesman should ever 


extend a protecting hand to the ] 
weaver in bis cottage home/* 

Angora and Capittilationa 

il cheerf;ii pews that the Angora gQVei^. 
merit has set at naught the capitulstlofMi', 
Thiiv are very humiliating to self -respsclijlii 
independent nations, hiring “an arraogStii|iim< 
by which forcitmcr.'s are wit hdyawn, VfliSfe 
Ill0^^r civil and criminal purposes, trOcir 
i'ui.’ diction of the state making the capHid&^ 
lion. Thus in Turkey 'arrangements ierilpiiw 
capitulation'., and trtraiie.s C(>nfirinatory^^j| 
Uicm, have been ruude between the Pdtte 
otiier by which fnreigTcrj resident 'fe’ 

Tiirkev ar^ subjected to tb.c iaw^ of thelrly^.{ 

pf/cr.iv- roiutiics The pFHC lied! raitsi^; 

. the e.qpitnlauon.'i io Turkey to form 
separate colony into a soil of imperiuftH tk 
intpcvio, and t > lu^inper the local jurisdiction. 
\<'‘ry cou'^idurabK. ' — En^vclo, nyir, 

Nur Jaliaa and Jahangir. Tj- 

n a papiT re id at the ftmrth meeting ii. 
ili-bniian Hislu.n al r\ccord.< Comndssion nfir. 
IJ^ni iTi'nd, si.st.it/. Prt fi saor of Historj 
at i* c 1 ’diversity ot Allahabad, has tried tt. 
shov, conleuiporary sources that the deef 
^laii rilUciiing to the character of the.lEtn 
pre.'^s Ni,r JhIvio for having married tk 
Kmptror jahingir wiu) got her 'irst husbai: 
r uidrred tor set ui ing her, nr#t iuslifisd. b 
the tact-- of hiMorv. Nur Jahan is one of fch 
rlr^ract' rs in Indian history, 
til cat persoiia!ii5f:.-% are priceless natiotisl 
pos.'r*. sjons But moral guilt detracts fekil 
Ihc v.f»r»h 'T per u>p.iliiiep. Therefore he 
surccedsin j>rovipg that a historical personx^ 
was not re.iiiy guiit\ o! wdiat he or she fe 
geiieraliv ilionght lo have been guilty of 
ders noLoworlhv service to society, Suttb 
scuvire wouh stand to the credit of 
FAasad, shrtiild hia paper .'^land the 
of iii=;lofians. 



ylndia a Debt to Britain. 

Since the end of tire war the.|^ 
Indian (joverniaent iias borrowred large 
in Britain. Tlu: amounts, dates, and ra|oi!^ 
interest are mentioned below. T - i.. 

£ 7,Soo,ooo a: par AprH rqjj- ! 

10,000.000 „ 03» n*-ember igai ^^ 0 ;- 
12,500, ooa ,- ^ June iOm’ ' ^ : 4uii4'' 
20,<y»o,^i6o ,,85 November 1^23' 

. ’’ Total £ 5c,opo,u'0o r 75 crores df f 



India'A previous debt to Britain wfas $oine Indians think tW Labon'r '■!>• 

i 170,000,000, ^io the i^and total is ' ja$t!ce done to India.- a labour jfovei 
£^20, 000,000 OP three hundred and thirty nient rilay not be very far we may n 
crores of rupees. The more the money have to wait long to witn.ess the actv 

' borrowed for India in Britain, the strorjger ac^hievement of Labour.; 

become.'': Pritain's hold on India. The 


larger the number of the British creditors 
of; India and the larger their lending*, 
the greater ..becorne? thi! British opposition 
to the winning of self-rule by Indians ; 
because the British investors apprehend 
Jtbat a self-governing India may repudiate 
]^e loans, c>r reduce the rates of interest, 
dr may really become insolvent and unable 
4o pay. 

In addition to being politically disad- 
vantageous lo us, foreign loans are also 
economically bad for u?, in as 'much as 
the sums paid as interest go an ay from 
he -‘and and do not hear, fruit here. 
Large loans also enable the (joverninenl; to 
incur extravagant e:;p^Jn(liture and at. the 
same time keep up the appearance of 
a.:)lvency, which I- detrimental to our 
interests. 

Parliament as the Fountain-head 
of Justice. 

Years age the late Mr. \V, 'f. .S^ed 
viote in J/tc of Reviews it t>^rms 

f high prai.se of the jouinalistic ability of 
he Panjabi gei:Jeman whose pun-name is 
St- Nilial Singh ’* Mr. Singii has most 
probably come mto touch wiih a more 
diversiuecl element in Parliament than any 
other Indian. It is iuch a man who writes in 
7 'ih Amnia Baza'' Rafrlka that for him “the 
illusion that Parliament is the fountain-head 
of justice— that it- is the jchampion of every 
lost cause— does not exi^t, ft did exi.st at 
•one time *. but it exists no long. r.’^ 

A few among the persons sent to St. Stephens 
arc idrnlists, acd may he expected to resist ail 
tl'cy van the attempt lo bold us m subiection. 
While tbeir moral support will be ol the highest 
value to U9, it cannpt be eiVectivt* until there is 
ii majority in Farlianieut witling < 0 make India 
mistress in hci own bouse, no matter bow 
adversely it may ** fleet tbc market lor the 
product.'! of Britiiffa Universities and of the ^ 
British factories. That majority, unfortunately ' 
for docs not exist in the Parliament which 
has just begun to fanction. 

^herc was a lime many Indians 
that the , Liberals ^ 

for rndbt.. Thai, hope hns 


Queitions at Issue Between Bnivf 
sity and Legislature. 

A persistent attempt is being made t 
obscure the questions really at issue betwet 
the Calcutta University and the Legislatur 
of Bengf^I, and a clear .statement of thei 
will explain the situation to the public ou 
side Calcutta. The questions are two. 
(i^ Is the Legislature competent to lay dow 
nib s for the spending of the public mone 
granted by it and to pronounce an upinio: 
on any policy which, il adopted, is likely t 
i\^ad to recurrent appeals for the tax-payer’ 
money ? For it should be borne in mim 
that the overgrown post-graduate departmeu 
of the Calcutta University and its reckles* 
expenditure on printing had made it wwl* 
on dchr.it budgets for some year.v past, thougl. 
the detieits have been concealed by its swai. 
lowing up it.s entire reserve ( leaving’ n«. 
credit balance to fall back upon in a tern- 
pori.-y eoicrgencv ), pouring trusf -money for 
the time being into the current non-return- 
able uxpeiidilure, and diverting ear-markec 
funds to other than their legitimate purpose>. 
All these %' petty shifts and temporary fi-v- 
pedients ' have at last broken down', s. 
every sensible man ha.s been predicting they 
would ; and to-day the University’s deficit U 
5J lakhs of rupees for the present yeai only, 
with no assets within sight to meet even a 
fraction of it. 

But it should be remembered that such t 
huge deficit will recixv fear offer year and the 
Bengal tax- payer will be saddled with r 
permanent burden of over five lakhs payabtl 
annually to the University, unless Sir A«5hn* 
tosh\s^ megalomai|ia is cured and a Senate is 
formed with less crude notions of fnmoce and 
a greater bense of its own responsibility# 

How can the Legislature be expected' lo 
find money continually, while Sir Ashutosh ia 
opening new branches in the Postrgradua|p 
Departments and appointii^ .pew jeciwerj 
(sometimes at tbc rate.gf two teacher to .pn| 

♦ W«i iwan Sir A^hutooh and not. ^ 

. Ashutofth ChauiAuri, as the lattw .ja’^l^knovrti 
Ui cOHCurfviit Judgffteais, ^ 



KOTBS 


student \ and a Scnaie with its ‘•'co-opemtors* 
, mentality” is rejecting all appeals for rom- 
inonsense, moderation and foresight in 
iinance, by “over-whelming majorities’’, as the 
University reporter triumphantly describes 
it ? 

The Bengal Legislature has, therefore, 
realised that the granting of 5^ lakhs to the 
Calctilta Univeisity this year, without iirnos- 
ing statutory checks on its improvidence and 
cftsual linancial methods, wilt not be the end 
of the froublfc, but the beginning, as it will 
be called upon year after after to pay the 
piper while Sir Ashutosh is lustily batvliiig 
for ihe tune. The Legislative Council, which 
lias a iitore lively sense of its duty to the 
public than the Senate, has wisely decided 
Q set the Sen ate) House in oidcr before it 
\vil 3 give away public money to siuli a shift- 
less feckless pithless body. I lie Legislature 
will be guiily of betraying the trust re- 
posed in it, if it makes .m unconditional 
grant to the University. The proprietor 
of the Goldighi Encumbered Estate, — “the 
singular number is more appropriate ijere'\ if 
we may borrow the cl.issic remark of Sir 
Rash iiehari Cihosh on the University, must 
no longer be permitUid to create unlimited 
liabilities. 

(2) T* .ocond question, w liicli ha.s been 
completely obscured by hired partisans in the 
local prei!«, is, — should the Odcutla University 
alone among pubiic bodies In the world, 
.spend its mon'.;y wdthout framing and passing 
a budget be/on -haaffy without strictly con- 
forming to it afterwards, and in disregard of 
such well-known principles of finance that 
)ne c.innot rc-appropriate grants nor add to 
his obligations ir the midst of the year if he 
working on a diJicit budget ? 

’* The world outside Calcutta will he sur- 
^jrised to learn that not only has the practice 
of the Calcutta University under Sir Asliutosh, 
—we agkin mean Sir Aslmtush Mookerjee. 
and not his concurrent brother — ^lias been 
the exact antithesis of such sound fiiun- 
cial management, but also that there 
atp men at Calcutta who deny the wdsdom 
of such a policy and the right of the 
’hiioney-granting organ" to insist on iu ob- 
servance. The outer world will be surprised 
to learn thaf^ Sir Ashutosti’s true men are 
even now > in this year of utter bankruptcy-^^ 
^htSng de6antiy against, the elementary 
ptinciples of political science a(nd business 


management, and confronting the' LegisliM^ 
in a spirit ol ta quoque, ^ iS 

\ few fact.s will illustrate ihe pom 
When, at the wishes of the LegislattWi 
Council, ti>c Accountipt-Geheral exanoio^j 
the accounts of the University and aftA 
poking its irregular, confused and mittoijp: 
method'-, suggested the right principf^sjlli 
financial inanagement, Ihe remark was 01^^ 
in the Serate ' ^•amidtl loud applause’’ ? 
“These are the rules we have sketched in 
draft budget rules." Here it should 
plained that, v.hile every honest and efficim^ 
public body hat* its rules of financial prtKl^' 
dure, tlio Calcutta University has nonei/:k 
resolved years ago to frame .-uch rules^ljlWt 
they bad not yei hoen placed before fte 
Senate and passed, - not to .'peak ol 
being enforced in practice. ■' '/■ 

When the deplorable financial methodr^ 
rhe Uiiivrusity w*ere commented on in ,th^ 
Council long ago, the Senate should 
have adopted ai.d published these rnj^f 
But our learned Lancelot Gobbo wotttc 
not budge. 7 'hen, again, when in Afarcb 
1922, the Legislature granted the Universitj 
about i] lakhs and the Minister assurec 
the House that the learned prodigal wa^ 
willing to place his financial system op 
sound fooling, nothing was really done. I'lib 
Senate appointed a Committee, no doubt, but 
only to survey and ju>lify its past reckles 
expenditure. But the Report of this C6ni 
mitlee was deliberately held hack tiU 
after the too simple and trustful iegislatOwU 
had voted .a}, lakhs to the University in 
last. 1 lie bucl;;ct rules were not pas.sed 
t/icn ! Xext ( tn September, uj22 ) came 
Accountant-General's exposure of how . 
University s[)ends large sums without; 41^ 
aystvin except irullvidual caprice. Even-tUS|\ 
the dr.^fl budg.^i rules were not passed 
Lancelot Gobbo would not budge. He adb^^M 
to his childish plot of getting money 
the Legislature nucondiiionaiiy and 
boasting to the world of his 

Now, every nnau who wants to coilill^P 
business honestly and with a viewtoellicjliiW 
and success, places his finances on a . 
basis, frames and follows rales of protp^w 
and rules of sanction, expenditure and raK 
I hc obstinate refusal of the University 
this only proves that it is determined to 
tlie “reformed" and representative 
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in the face oud say, It is 
• 'ik l^^pend and for ypu to find the mnney. 
Ik^ho^liMestion. ‘I am the ma<er lui're.** . 
'-;Sltt'g5Stetries. lamiliar wiih representative 

R It would be' considefetl i.'ronreiv- 
L body enjoyinga parliamentary 
afdopt;. such an attitude to the 
' or;.. .that a body professing to 
■ should be sa ignorant of the 
plet of poluical scieuc:e as lo 
i right of the money-grinting or- 
bwa principies and policy for tf»f* 
of tiiat money. 

' iv The Jeiarncd Pii. D/s of the Calcutta ^ost- 
l^l^duate department are at ‘present too busy 
jllpjilh ;iheir theses oji , Nuinnn xitnlity 
j ^ iU^Surviv A after ihYce wontu:A starvations 
• ffuantiiative amt/yslf^oj avirn\'r-pa[icrK 
KamJted About rewunr ration, Vlu' injlu- 


enti .of the Vdishav sect ef KaYta^haja^ 
on the rtcerip dfOdtm^c literature of Sengkm. 
Tlte Aft effke: Dedicatory The eeetheti^ 
of Oecav Wjfde vihen fobed p^^fee$or% 
and similar original and drudite subj^U 
r»f research. This fact explains why they 
are blissfully fgnorant of the f'act tnat tlie 
British Parliapiept made it a condition 
of its recent offer of increased grants to Ox- 
ford and Cambridge that Parliament s^iould 
have the right of dictating the regulations 
( statutes ) to be followed by these Univer- 
sities. 

The public will now see why rlie Bengal 
Legislature does not con.-ider if ^>afe to en- 
trust public money to .‘•ir Ashutoshi^we 
.ig.)in refer to the Sarasi\.‘dl and not to his 
learned ex-iunior.-- inloss and until there is 
a change of heartjn^^ 
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